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A. E. W. MASON'S wonderful blend of romance and intrigue, 
SIR^ GILBERT PARKER’S masterly romance, 

BARONESS ORCZY’S gallant and picturesque novel, 

E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S greatest novel, 
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JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD’S wonderful Nature story, 
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HAL G. EVART’S dramatic open-air novel, 
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TURN ABOUT TALES 

LOUISE JORDAN MILN’S romance of East and West, 

LESLIE GORDON’S bafiling mystery story, 

ROY BRIDGE’S great pirate story. 

EDISON MARSHALL’S remarkable story of the “ Wild,” 

CLIVSTTIESMOND’S novel of extraordinary charm, 

JOHN FOX, JNR.’S picturesque and noteworthy book, 

J. S. FLETCHER’S thrilling and romantic detective story, 

HOPKINS MOORHOUSE’S bracing Canadian novel, 

JESSIE CHAMPION’S excellent piece of fooling, 

DAVID HENNESSEY’S “ prize-winner ” 

THEODORE GOODRIDGE ROBERTS’S breathless and amusing tale, 

ALICE DUER MILLER’S sparkling romance. Tjj£ CHARM SCHOOL 
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A HAZARD OF THE SNOWS 

By OTTWELL BINNS 

A fine, clean romance of love and adventure amongst the silent wastes 
of the great North-West, and of the struggles of man and woman to conquer 
the untamed tyranny of Nature. 

“ For a ‘ rattling good story,’ told with spirit and some ingenuity of plot, 
Mr, Binns may generally be counted on ." — Yorkshire Observer. 

WILTON’S SILENCE 

By PAUL TRENT 

A powerful and holding story of love, sacrifice and misunderstanding in 
a breezy West African setting. 

*' Mr. Paul Trent always interests His dialogues are natural, and any 
book bearing his name is sure to bo worth reading .” — Daily Express. 

BONES IN LONDON 

By EDGAR WALLACE 

A narrative of the career of Bones and his friends in London business life 
— full of breezy and whimsical humour. Everyone who has enjoyed this 
author’s earlier books about Sanders anti Bones and that fascinating black 
scamp, Bosambo, in West Africa must road this further chronicle. 

WRYCHESTER PARADISE 

By J. S. FLETCHER 

" For a plot with enme involved in the ' domestic interest * and a narra- 
tive well written and steering clear of absurdity, few can beat Mr. Fletcher 
at bis best .” — Morning Posi 


BERRY & Co. 


By DORNFORD YATES 

A group of Society smners, whose very behaviour is so attractive that 
the sternest of censors could hardly find it in his heart to urge them to sin 
no more. 

" Mr. Yates can be strongly recommended to any one who thinks* that 
the British take themselves too seriously. ’’ — Punch. 

THE LOVE HATER 

By GUY THORNE 

The most striking psychic novel that has yet been written. In powerful 
and dramatic manner Mr. Thome warns us of the remarkable horrors lying 
in wait for experimenters in the occult. 

FIGS FROM THISTLES 

By ISABEL M. PEACOCKE 

" There is something of an old-fashioned ring about Miss Peacocke’s books ; 
they are so eminently healthy and intelligible, they contain no mysteries, 
no problems other than the old, old story of love and its vagaries. The 
unter has a happy knack also of indicating true character ." — Yorkshire 
Observer. 

THE DUPLICATE DUKE 

By HEADON HILL 

There is clean, good workmanship and clever invention in this excellent 
story — a most ingenious puzzle unfolded with consummate skill. 
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Edition de Luxe 

THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
. LORD MORLEY- 

In 15 monthly volumes. 8vo. 218 . net each. 
Sold in Sets only. 

0 

This edition contains a Portrait of the Author from the 
Painting by the Hon. John Collier, and is uniform vwth 
Messrs. Macmillan’s well-known Editions de Luxe of 
Tennyson, Pater, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hardy, etc. 
Limited to 500 copies for England and 250 copies for 
America. 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

THE NOVELS AND STORIES OF 
HENRY JAMES 

In 35 monthly volumes. 

In two styles — 

Crown 8 VO. 7*.6d. net per volume. 

Pocket Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 7$. 6 d. net per volume. 

I. RODERICK HUDSON 

THE WORKS OF 

RUDYARD KIPUNG 

Umform Edition of the Prose Works. Ex. cr. 8vo. 

7 s 6d. net per volume 

Pocket Edition. Printed on Thin Paper, with Gilt Tops. 
Fcap 8vo. In limp leather, Ts. 6d. net ; in blue cloth, 
6s net per volume. 
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Many Inventions. 

Light* that_FaiIed. 

Wee WiUie’ Winkle. 
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Captains Courageous. Illustrated. 
Jungle Book. Illustrated. 

The Day’s Work. 

Second Jungle Book. Illustrated. 
Stalky & Co. 

From Sea to Sea. letters ol J iavcl. 
Two VO Is, 

The Naulahka. By R. Kipling rind 
Wolcott BaJestier. 


Kim. Illustrated. 

Just So Stones for Little Chiltlion. 
Austrated. 

Traffics and Discoveries. 

Puck of Pook’.s Hill. Illustrated. 
Actions and Reactions. 

Rewards and I’airies. Illustrated. 

A Diversity of Creatures. 

Letters of Travel (1892-1913). 

.Songs from Books. (Pocket edi- 
tion. 

This work is not published in the 
Uniform Edition, but is isiued in 
Cr.Hvo,price7''’t>d. net, uniform with 
the poetical H urks 


Also in extra gilt cloth, gilt edgeb. 7b 6d. net each. 


Captains Courageous. 
Soldier Talcs. _ 


The Jungle Book. 
Second Jungk^ Book. 


The Service Kipling. In 26 vol.*? B’ue Cloth. i6mo. 
38 . net each. 
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Spldiers Three. 2 vols. Many Inventions. 2 vols. 
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From Sea ^ 
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‘ The Trade/ ” and Destroyer* futUuid ”). Cr- 8fo. 
5s.net. ' 

■ > 

They. ^With Illustration^^ in Colottr ^ Fi, H. Townsend. 
Svo. 6s. net. 

J ust So Stories for Little Children. Illustrated by the Attthoili ' 
4to. 6s. net. ' 

Just So Song Book. Being the Songs from Just So S(ofieS\ 
set to mugierby Edward Germgn. Music folio. 6s. IFteL/ 
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any manuscript is submitted for his consideration, 

Dewe 'Hotes. 

No Christmas Numbbr of The Bookman has met 
with a more enthusiastic reception than has been 
given to our last month’s issue. The entire edition, 
which was considerably enlarged just before print- 
ing, was sold out before publication, and we wish to 
apologise to the large number of applicants for 
copies that could not be supplied and to thank very 
warmly the many readers whose letters of con- 
gratulation we greatly appreciate. 

Just before her death Mrs. B. M. Croker had 
completed a new novel which she entitled “ The 
House of Rest/' and it will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell in the spring. 

Messrs. Georg© Philip and Son ^av© published a 
new and revised edition of their admirable “ Handy 
Volum© Atlas of the World " (4s. 6d. net}. It 
'^dontains a full reference index, eighty pages of 
/ descriptive notes, which arc in themselves a minia- 
ture geography, and the seventy-seven coloured 
. maps have been brought thoroughly up to date in 
^(^rdance with the readjustments that the war 


has made all over the earth. The book is clearly 
printed, compactly bound, and the right convenient 
size for the pocket. 

The death of Olive Schreiner in Cape Colony, 
removes one of the most distinguished women 
\sTiters of the late Victorian period. It is nearly 
fort 3" 3^cars since the publication of The Story of 
an African Farm ” made her famous. Issued as 
by “ Ralph Iron ” it aroused considerable sensation 
in the literary world of the da3^ and there was much 
speculation regarding the authorship. Then it 
came out that this novel, which was largely auto- 
biography, was written by Olive Schreiner, the 
daughter of a missionary in Basutoland. It remains 
the author’s only widely known book, and it pro- 
vides an instance of the theory that every one can 
write one good book, but comparatively few can 
continue to write them. Although Oliver Schreiner 
wrote several others, among them “ Dreams " and 
“ Trooper Peter Halkett of Mashonaland," they 
cnjo3^ed neither the vogue nor the popularity of 
her first. 

Mr. Sydney Pawling, who has been for man37 
years sole partner with the late Mr. Heinemann, 
has been joined as partner by Mr. F. N. Doubleday, 
President of the distinguished American publishing 
house of Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Company. 
Mr. Pawling retains control of the Lbndon business, 
the title of which remains unchanged. 
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Stories and Ballads of the Far Past,” by Nora 
Kershaw, a collection of sagas and Faroese, Danish 
and Shetland ballads, most of which are here 
translated for the first time, will be published early 
this year by the Cambridge Press. 

” The Kaiser’s Letters to the Czar ” (12s. 6d. net), 
the famous Willy-Nicky correspondence that throws 
revealing sidelights on the Kaiser’s private character 
and on his secret intriguings 
in Europe when he was pre- 
paring for the great war, has 
been published by Messrs. 

Hodder & Stoughton. It 
is, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
says, ” one of the most re- 
markable series of letters 
which have ever seen the 
light.” 


Photo by Portef, 
VetUnor. 


Mr. Keighley Snowden’s 
biography of Sir Swire 
Smithj, "The Master 
Spinner,” announced by 
Messrs. Geo. Allen & Unwin, 
is due for early issue. It is 
understood to teU the life 
of a romantic man of 
business in something like 
story form, intimately. Sir 
Swire was a great humanist, 
and almost as well known 
in America as in his own 
country. He seems tg have 
been loved everywhere, and to have left diaries full 
of humour and shrewd observation; not without 
their value for the nineteenth century. 

The fifth and sixth volumes just added to Messrs. 
Nelson’s excellent " New Age Encyclopaedia ” 
(3s. 6d. net each) well maintain those qualities of 
utility and accuracy which are indispensable in 
any work of reference that is to be of real assistance 
to the busy man of to-day. They continue to 
justify the editor’s claim that this is essentially an 
up-to-date Encyclopaedia, giving full attention to 
living men and living movements, to modern his- 
tory apd geography and, without omitting any 
essential lore of the past, preferring new knowledge 
to wliat has become old lumber. 



story of the many adventures through which a 
young man had to pass before he discovered wisdom. 

Lord Bryce’s " Modern Democracies ” will be 
published this month^ in two volumes by Messrs. 
Macmillan, who have also in hand a new edition of 
the works of W. E. Henley, to be completed in 
five voluHies. 

The latest addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s popular 
Highways and B y w^ y s 
series is " Highways and 
B5rways of Northumbria,” 
by P. Anderson Graham . 
(7s. 6d. net), illustrated with 
many beautiful, very deli- 
cately finished drawings by 
the late Hugh Thomson. 


Mr, H. de Vere Stacpoole. 


whose new book, “ A Man of the Islands,” was recently 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


” The* Pilgrim of a Smile,” by Norman Davey, 
the first novel of a new writer, which Messrs. 

publishing this month, is a 
9harpara Ja-*- 
Ho* 


There is much in common, 
in its grimly pictorial 
realism and its whole atti- 
tude towards war, between 
the verse of Wilfred Owen 
and that of Siegfried 
Sassoon, who has written 
an introduction to the 
” Poems” of Wilfred Owen 
which Messrs. Chat to cS: 
W i n d u s have published 
(6s. net). The^^ have, as 
Mr, Sassoon says, a 
sustained nobility and 
originality of style, and 
their profoundly self- 
revealing humanity touches with the beauty of 
poetry things 6f pity and terror and makes the 
barbarism and wrong that gave rise to them the 
more abhorrent by contrast. When time winnows 
the w’ar poets, as it will, Wilfred Owen will be 
among the few that will survive. 

In " The Murder ot n.dwin i^rood ” (6s. net ; Cecil 
Palmer) Mr. Percy L. Carden makes another' of the 
many attempts that have been made to solve the 
mystery of Dickens’s unfinished novel. He has 
studied Di^ens’s manuscript and his notes for the 
story and collated these with the printed book to 
good purpose, and his ingenious working "out of 
the problem is described by Mr. B. W. Mati, in an , 
introduction, as one of the most important con^! 
tributions to the subject. 




Of the four one-act plays by Margaret Mamamark 
(“Love-Fibs,” “Light Grey or' Dark?” 
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Witch” and “Mrs. 
Hodges ”), published by Mr. 
C. W. Daniel, " The Witch ” 
is the only failure — its story 
is too crudely improbable ; 
and* “ Love-Fibs ” is the 
most entirely successful — 
a delightful bit of rustic 
comedy, its dialogue crisp ' 
and natural and its three 
characters simply and 
cleverly presented. 


Mr. Arthur J. Rees, \ 
whose fifth novel has just \ 
been published by Mr. \ 

John Lane, is an Anglo- \ 

Australian, born at Mel- \ 

bourne in 1875, who has Nv 

done a great deal to link 
the Homeland and the 

Commonwealth t oget her who^e striking novel, “ti 

1 published by , 

by means of journalism. 

His Welsh descent showed itself in his first pub- 
lished venture, The Merry Marauders,’' a capital 
mixture of wit and wisdom, and he has developed 
power and grip in a series of remarkable detective 
stories since. The first of these was “ The Mystery 
of the Downs,” written in conjunction with Mr. J. 
Watson, and last year’s ** The Shrieking Pit ” has 
now been succeeded by 

The Hand in the I^ark,” 
with The Moon Rock " 
to follow in due course 
next year. “The Hand 
in the Dark,” by the way, 
has already run through 
several editions in the 
States. 

The exhibition of etch- 
ings by members of the 
Print Society recently 
invited to America by the 
American Federation of 
Arts, was exhibited during 
Nbvember at the most 
important Gallery in 
Washington — the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art . T wo-t birds 
of the exhibits found pur- 
chasers. The exhibition is 
BOW oh view in Philadel- 
^^iua ^nd will be shown in 




all the important cities in 
the States. The Print 
Society is a new society 
of etchers and collectors 
founded at Ringwood, 
Hampshire, by the young 
British landscape ‘painter 
and etcher, E. Hesketh 
Hubbard, A.R.W.A. Its 
first publication, "On 
Making and Collecting 
Etchings,” reviewed in our 
Christmas Number, went 
out of print within a 
month of publication. We 
understand Mr. Hubbard 
is now bringing together 
an exhibition of etchings to 
tour the British Isles. 


Miss D. K. Broater, Messrs. Jarrold are pub- 

who^e striking novel, “The Yellow Poppv,'* was recently lisllillg 3 . UCW and chcap 

published by Messrs. Duckworth. . 

edition of Mr. George 
Goodchild's " Tiger's Cub,” a film version of which 
the Fox Film Company are producing in this 
country. The story was founded on the popular 
play, in which Miss Madge Titheradge made such 
a success as the " Ciib,” a part taken by Miss Pearl 
White for tlic cinema. 


A booklet of devotional 
\'ersc entitled, “ For 
Remembrance : A Circle of 
Sunny Messages," by 
Daphne Hammonde, which 
Messrs. Alexander Moring 
have published, is the \vork 
of a poet whose faith, 
ennobled by suffering, gives 
force and beauty to her 
lines. There is a verse for 
every month — each with its 
message of hope inspired 
by the changing beauties 
of the year — and the whole 
is printed by the De La 
More Press with excellent 
taste. 


The Index to Volume 
LVIII of The Bookman 
will be given in our next 
Number. 


Mr. Arthur J. Rees. 
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whose new novel, "A Reckless Pufitan,” has just been 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

In “ Merlin's Isle : A Study of Rudyard Kipling’s 
England " (2s. 6d. net ; Gyldendal), Mr. W. Worster gives an 
interesting realisation of Mr. Kipling’s vision of England, 
as he has himself revealed it in his stories and poems. 
“ Kipling's Englishmen, and Kipling’s England," says Mr. 
Worster, " are of one type from the Stone Age to our day," 
and if he does not altogether prove that, he shows that 
his Englishmen have certain great qualities that liave 
always been common to the race. A book that all lovers 
of Kipling will find pleasure in reading. 

Mr. William Rothenstein's " Twenty-Four Portraits " 
(21s. net; Allen & Unwih) are of men famous in latter-day 
art, science, politics and letters, with Dean Inge as a 
solitary ecclesiastic and Lord Haldane as a selected 
politician, T. E. Lawrence, an exception among empire 
builders, and Sir Edward Elgar representing music. There 
is no need to praise Mr. Rothenstein, or to say Tnore 
than that he has never done finer, more exquisitely 
finished work than in these portraits, especially in those of 
Max Beerbohm, John Galsworthy, H. G. Wells, Thomas 
Hardy, John Drinkwater, Arnold Bennett and John 
'Masefield. But when you look again at his Bernard Shaw, 
or A. E. Housman, the other A. E. (who is George Russell), 
W. H. Hudson, or Edmund Gosse, you are inclined to go on 
adding to this list of the best of them, and in the end are 
satisfied to be glad of every one in the series and are 
tempted* to take the book to pieces and frame them for 
your walls. 

• " The Straight Furrow," by C. Rutherford (7s. net ; 
hjelrose), ^ a good readable story set in a’^sle^py English 
village and revolving around the sweet-natured, childish 
little Hiilippa Stapely, her lovers, and her ne’er-do-well 
pick. The characters are lightly sketched in — 


Gervase with his advanced views, Blakiston with his shrewd 
business instinct, and the various worthies of that rural 
w-orld, teeming with gossip about each other and meting out 
pious disapproval to Dick Stapely, patronising pity for his 
loyal sister, and thrilled with delicious horror at Gervase 's 
conception of life. Philippa, infatuated by Gervase's 
unusualness, believes herself in love with him, even though 
she learns of an unfortunate marriage contracted in his 
youth. Blakiston, whose sole object in coming to the 
village has been to renew his acquaintance with her, in 
endeavouring to do her a service earns her scorn and dis- 
trust. The interest increases as the plot unfolds to a natural 
and satisfactory conclusion. If this is a first novel, as it 
appears to be, it shows very considerable promise. 

Juliet may have said, " What’s in a name ? " but if she 
had been in the shoes of the hero of Mr. Harold MacG rath’s 
new novel, " The Man with Three Names "'(8s. 6d. net ; 
Hutchinson), she would have been driven to the conclusion 
that there is v’ery much in it indeed. First introduced to 
us as Brandon Cathewe, a man of extraordinary daring, 
he takes our breath away by demanding the privilege of 
paying court to a beautiful girl whom he has never spoken 
to in his life. Her father consents, half in jest, on certain 
conditions, which he believes to be quite beyond the 
range of possibility, being fulfilled. But nothing is l>eyond 
the range of possibility to a man of Brandon Cathewe ’s 
calibre. To begin with, he isn’t Brandon Cathewe at all — 
unknown and ill-clad — but a famous writer named George 
Cottar. And he isn’t really George Cottar either, but 
some one else wdiose name is unen viably notorious. How- 
ever, he takes up the gauntlet and through intricate 
happenings and a sequence of exciting episodes, arrives at 
a climax which leaves the reader more than satisfied with 
a story that is as enjoyable as it is ingenious. 



Mr* NioholM ETOTitt* 

Author oi "British Secret Servioe Durlag the Great War/' 
just pubUsfaed by Messrs. Hutchinson. 
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WILLOUGHBY WEAVING, 


I li voyaging through the perilous seas of present-day 
verse, the adventurer must be prepared to encounter 
conflicting tides and adverse winds, and i^ is no easy 
matter for him to get his bearings and steer a direct 
course for the ultimate haven of his desire. Not for 
many years has the output of poetr3f been so great, and 
of Such diverse kinds, as within the past six or seven 
years, and perhaps never before has the examiner of it 
been so baffled in striving to sift the grain from the 
chaff, or in his judging of 
poets whom he may deem 
worthy and unworthy of 
high marks. It is close on 
four years since the present 
writer first became acquainted 
with Mr. Willoughby Weav- 
ing's enchanting Muse, and 
the familiarity with his 
work, bred from a " love at 
first sight," has grown into 
something like a steady 
admiration . Among the 
poets of the day who art* 
jacile princeps, Mr. Weaving 
must take a worth}^ place, 
and in awarding him that 
position one is, at the same 
time, aware of the fact that 
certain particular forms of 
his verse have not been 
perfected, or even entirely 
conquered. Happily Mr. 

Weaving has youth on his 
side, and the rapid and 
maturing development that 
has accompanied his succes- 
sive performances gives one 

sufficient confidence to hope for complete masterv of 
his medium, which surely he is destined to gain. 

When Mr. Weaving first saw the light the gods must 
have decided he was to be a poet for, apart from the 
poetic ring of his surname, the fact that he was born 
in June, 1885, is not without significance. If there be 
any time of the year that one associates with the “ weav- 
” pi poetic dreams it is the month of roses. His 
early days were spent at Cuttesloe and Wolvercote, 
near Oxford, and then at Pewet, near Abingdon, in 
Berkshire. When ten years old he attended a prepara- 
tory school in Oxford, and about 1906 he went up to 
Pembroke College, Oxford, of which seminary he became 
a scholar. From scholar he turned teacher, for, after 
leaving Oxford about 1910, he took up the profession 
of schoolmaster and, except for his period of war-service 
as Lieutenant in the Royal Irish Rifles during 1914-1916, 
^he has continued in that role ever since. He always 
refers to this practical side of his life with enthusiasm, 

" being," as he says, " as much devoted to the three 
Graces of Education as I am to the Musical Nine. 



Fortunately," he adds, " I have never grown out of 
my first childhood — being made thereby exempt, I hope, 
from my second — and find my greatest delight and chief 
companionship in children." For some time he has 
been settled in Ireland, " this delightfully uncomprom- 
ising land," to quote him again ; and at present he is 
an active partner in the management of a boy’s pre- 
paratory school in County Down. For one who is so 
avowedly a music-maker, a dreamer of dreams, and a 

lover of children, few occu- 
pations could give him more 
genuine satisfaction than 
that of familiarising the 
young mind with all that^is 
best in education. 

" The height of poetry is 
to speak the language of the 
gods." Thus spake, not 
Z a r a t h u s t r a , but Mr. 
Santayana, the philosopher. 
It is rarely that poets of our 
time gain that height, but on 
turning to Mr. Weaving's 
" The Starfields, and Other 

I Poems " (1916), a \'olume 
that contains so much of 
burnished beauty and which, 
though only his second 
production, seems to me 
to enshrine his most finished 
work, in the " Ode to 
Memory " Mr. Weaving has 
attained that ideal. The 
ode reads like a fragment of 

Keats or Tennyson * which, 

hitherto having lain undis- 
co\'ered, has but come to 
light. One recognises a traditional distinction in the 
following SIX noble lines, more perfect in their poetic 
endowment than anything I can remember by Rupert 
Brooke and as surely the work of a born poet as is Alan 
Seager's familiar sonnet, " Written in a Volume of the 
Comtesse de Noailles " : 

“ Memory, thou high-walled Garden, where I find 
The sweete.st and the choicest flowers of all, 

Most fragrant shrubs, most delicate tendrils tvvined„ 

And honey-dropping boughs ambrosial, 

And all of beauty that m\^ heart can dre.s.s — 

An ordered garden, a sweet wilderness.” 

In Mr. Weaving’s subsequent volumes, " The Bubble, 
and Other Poems " (1917), " Heard Melodies " (1918) 
and " Daedal Wings " (1920), many of his inspired 
pieces sustain " the language of the gods," though in 
as many his Muse hesitates and fails him at rather 
critical moments. He trusts so confidently to his 
spontaneous and unquestionable inspiration, which is 
remarkably fecund, that, after his setting down the 
expression of it, one would advise him to cast aside the 
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prompting pen and, with eraser in hand, to mould the 
material into durable shape. It is well with him that 
he can rely so continuously upon the sublime afflatus, 
that he can venture with ease upon innovations of new 
and original metrical forms, but if he is to reach that 
pinnacle of fame toward which his trained powers seem 
to be bringing him, he will have to look to keeping all 
his faculties in perfect condition for the formidable 
effort. 

His latest book, “ Algazel,'’* gives evidence that he 
has already prepared for that feat. His command of 
the supernatural in this poetic narrative of Eastern 
magic leads him to a completer mastery over his material 
than he has hitherto shown. The theme is largely 
concerned with the transference of a wicked man*s soul 
into the body of a good man. Whether the play be 
actable or no, tragedy here receives completely satisfying 
poetic treatment in a strange and wondrous atmosphere. 
Th^ sonorous lines in some of the verse ring out with 
strong and sweeping melody. Thus Algazel to Miriam : 

" I could not blacken with my frosty touch 
All that bright blossom, nor freeze within her throat 
The fountained music of the singing bird. 

It is not long before a fairer mate 
Shall pipe you to the bough’s end. . . . 

I was but looking down a dreary vale 
That spreads before me like too true a dream. 

Give me your hand. I fear no touches now. 

The warmth may melt some winter from my heart. 
Winter so warmed lies down at last to die, 

Smiling on Spring who passes on his way 
To make the sad world merry once again.” 

He has visualised his characters with unfailing distinctive- 
ness, the poetic diction is consistently dignified, and the 
plot is ever held steadily in view. If it is true, as we 
have been assured from several quarters recently, that 
the poetic drama is coming into its own, that there is 
the bright prospect of its renaissance, Mr. Weaving’s 
tragedy should be earmarked for early stage presentation 
along with Mr. Symons’s Tristram and Iseult " and 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s lately published plays. 

Mr. Weaving's first work, “ Poems ” (1913), showed 
that while he had not yet steadied his feet, he was well 
on his breathless way to a Promised Land of poetic 
accomplishment. To realise his rapid advance one has 
only to compare “ Daedal Wings ” with his earliest 
poetry. His development has been as sure as it has 
been swift. Originality is patent in all he touches in 
spite of a near relationship, now and again, to Keats, 
to Tennyson, and sometimes to Swinburne, which 
means that his Muse is for ever occupied with the simple, 
the sensuous, and the passionate. The fact that so 
many of his pieces are short and in the lyric strain 
testifies to his being eminently a poet of passing moods, 
vi^hich have been caught, like flashing fish, in the net 
of his song. 

A former schoolfellow, and a very close friend of the 
poet, has assured me that Mr. Weaving “ has dallied 
much of late with the ' Planchette,' with which he 


certainly obtains curious results — recondite messages 
from Diirer, quasi-Shelleyan fragments, and the like. 
To my mind,” he says, ” these curiosities merely indicate 
the importance of the subconscious element in his 
genius. I have known him conceive and compose a 
considerable amount of excellent verse while apparently 
engaged in conducting, quite creditably, an argumei^t, or 
other conversation or business. He has a certain lean- 
ing towards ' spiritualism ’ — ghosts, vi^ons, visitations, 
which his residence in Ireland has perhaps accentuated.” 
This same friend has told me that in his early days 
Mr. Weaving was a good tennis-player, and was fond 
of sport with the gun. It was when he went with 'Mr. 
Weaving for country walks that he discovered how close 
and true were the poet’s observations and love of nature. 
In natural objects ” he had a habit of detecting associa- 
tions and resemblances, ... a certain appearance of 
radiating cloud-wisps, such as wind and the laws of 
perspective often conspire to bring about on a rough 
day — this was ' the mouth of the wind,’ as of some 
blowing Boreas in old woodcuts ! ” 

Mr. Weaving's means of courting inspiration, though 
I should be among the first to imagine it came unsought, 
i5 simple and unaffected. ” Given a quiet room,” he 
says, ” myself alone, a couch, tobacco, paper and a 
Waverlcy fountain pen (a long-trusted and never-failing 
source of inspiration), I will produce or not, as the spirit 
takes me.” It is hardly necessary to inquire further 
into Mr. Weaving’s personal life, for we shall find abund- 
ance of idealised autobiography, that is, the higher 
autobiography of the soul and its emotional manifesta- 
tions, in all his work. But he has told me that (to 
repeat his own words) ” there is a small zany in my 
mind prompting me to write the true story of my life, 
and he laughs so heartily behind his hand that there 
must be something very entertaining in it. From sheer 
curiosity I shall some day do his bidding, perhaps.” 
The most fitting epilogue to this survey of him, as well 
as the best summary of his attitude to life, finds expres- 
sion in his poem, ” Content,” in ” Daedal Wings ” ; 

” I could live on for aye and Wjyer die, 

Never grow weary of fhe agen, 

So much I love the sea, th<j sky, 

And the sweet converse oT^|j|«^"fellow-men. 

I have no wish for fairer things than those, 

Nor yet conceive how things could fairer be ; 

Nor dream of an here-after that could close 
These earthly days with more sincerity. 

The beauty of the fields and floods and hills, 

The splendour of the human form, the fine 
Swift vigour of the pardlike soul that fills 
The form with love — for these I should repine. 
Oh, when I die returning whence I came 
May I awake to find life still the same.” 

At present Mr. Weaving ^ Well in the forefront of the 
younger poets ; may it hB his fate, as there seems 
every prospect it will be, to soar to the higher circles 
of fame, beyond the obscure murmurs of the prevailing 
poetic winds, and there to ” dance on the stairs of the 
sun.” 


• 4^gazel ; A Tragedy.” 5 s. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 
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THE LONDON OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 

By Arthur Bartlett Maurice. 


D iagonally, across the rough board table, his 
eye, which I had been avoiding — for I was 
not yet hungry for the society of my compatriots — 
caught mine. Then, in the course of a few minutes, 
som^ one undertook the labour of departure, and there 
was the general unscrambling of legs made necessary 
by the closeness of the quarters ; and, sliding along the 
narrow bench, he was 
opposite me, and making 
his appeal for temporary 
companionship with the 
expected and conventional 
platitudes. I had heard 
them all before in the same 
place from other American 
lips. 

Nodding toward “ye 
famous chair “ — ^he had 
been gobbling “ ye famous 
pie “ — he spoke of him with 
offensive proprietorship as 
“the Doctor." Also, I 
knew that in his heart at 
the moment was the prayer 
of the Pharisee, and that 
he was comparing himself 
approvingly to certain 
Americans of steamer 
acquaintance, now probably 
calling loudly for drink at 
the bar of a hostelry a mile 
to the west. 

“ So few of us over t^re 
take advantage of-purjwl 
opportunities," heljMiE^ay- 
ing fatuously, and With just 
the slightest affectation of 

an English accent. “ To think of him filling that chair, 
and Boswell sitting silent in the corner there and 
taking notes ; and poor ' Noll * Goldsmith waiting for 
a favourable moment to wheedle a small loan." 

“ Are you aware," I asked icily, " that there is no 
direct evidence that ' the Doctor,' as you call him, ever 
came to the ‘ Cheshire Cheese,' here, at all ? " 

Over the face there came something so expressive of 
unexpected hurt that I softened somewhat. 

“ Of course, living as he did so long in Gough Square 
close by, it is morally certain that he came here not once 
but many times. But the direct evidence is still lacking, 

‘ Ye famous chair ' looks the part ; be content with that. 
After all, relatively, what does it matter ? Why the 
pumped-up reverence ? What do you really know of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson ? In short, you know just about 
much of Dr, Johnson as I do, which is very little, and 
in your secret heart you care even less. Now isn't that 
true ? ” 
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“ I suppose it is. But why spoil the illusion ? " 

“ Why pretend that it hurts ? It doesn't. And 
sometimes destroying illusions makes room for realities. 
For example, do you know your Kipling ? " 

“I’ll say so." In the colloquialism there was the 
ring of assurance and sincerity. “ That's my middle 
name, and papers from the old home town." There 

was no trace of the English 
accent now, and I thought 
of “ An Error in the Fourth 
Dimension," and Wilton 
Sargent after he had 
stopped the Great Induna, 
and things had begun to 
happen. “ Once, when I 
was very young," he con- 
fessed sheepishly, “ I ’ was 
guilty of writing stories and 
poems. But I found that 
they were all bad imitations 
of ‘ Plain Tales From the 
Hills ' and ' Barrack Room 
Ballads.' So I reformed." 

The ice was broken. The 
pose gone, the man became 
possible. Wc talked ; we 
passed from story to story,' 
from line to line, and for 
us, from the stuffy little 
room with its sawdust 
covered floor and its murky 
walls, the shadow of the 
pompous Doctor had passed 
for ever. I had been right, 
and he had been right. He 
had not known Dr. Johnson, 
but he did know his Kipling. 
Now when an American who wears a collar can recite 
snatches from “ Mandalay," and “ Danny Deever," 
and “ The Recessional," it means nothing. The lack 
of ability to do so makes him conspicuous. But when 
he can cap with the next line your line of “ Tomlin- 
son,'' or “ The True Romance," or “ McAndrev^' 
Hymn," or “ The Mary Gloster," he is to be tolerated ; 
and when he knows the Centurion of the VII Cohort 
of the XXX Legion, and thrills to the marvellously 
prophetic “ France " and to “ Sussex," he is worthy 
of being admitted to a degree of intimacy. It was 
“ Sussex " that was rolling from my friend's — I had 
reached the point of so considering him — lips. 

" And here the sea fogs lap and cling, 

And here, each warning each, 

The sheep bells and the ship bells ring 
Along the hidden beach.” 

It was like Charlie Mears of “ The Finest Story in 
the World." He gasped with the pure delight of $ound. 
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The sheep bells and the ship bells ring," he kept 
repeating. " Maybe I shall have great-great-grand- 
children, and there will be a Kipling’s London for them 
to come over and see." 

" Why the future generations ? Just round the 
corner from your hotel, at No. 19, Villiers Street, is a 
building known as the Embank- 
ment Chambers. You might 
spare a moment to glance up at 
the windows some day if you 
happen to pass by." 

" Aprh ? " The French was 
preferable to the affected English 
accent. 

" 1 haven’t the time to begin 
to tell you what was written 
there. Koughly, say everything 
from Kipling’s pen from 1889 to 
1891. But it was from the door- 
wa}^ there that poor Dick Heldar 
groped blindly down to the water’s 
edge for the sense of the Thames 
damp and the feel of the ships 
that wafted the scents of the 
East. It was from that doorway 
that Bessie Brooke slipped, bound 
for ‘ south o’ the river,’ after hav- 
ing scraped away the face of the 
’ Melancholia.’ It was at that door- 
way that Torpenhow first found 
her. By that doorway probably 
passed Badalia Herodsfoot on the 
way to Gunnison Street. Enter and climb the staircase 
and you will find the diggings w^here Eustace Cleever, 
who knew the moods of the cities and the fields, listen- 
ing to the voices of the fresh-faced young subalterns, 
learned the lesson that the lips that have a sufficiency 
of kissing have no time for song, and cursed his art, for 
which he would be sorry in the morning. On a table 
that was once there Charlie Mears scrawled the words, 
meaningless to him, that told of the agony of the galley 
slave. It was there= 5-’’ 

But my friend of the Cheshire Cheese" was on his 
feet. 

" Westward along Fleet Street and the Strand, you 
say ? The turn to the left before you come to the 
Charing Cross Station ? I’m on my way. I’m beating 
it while my shoes are good. Me ! I just want to stand 
across the street and take off my hat." 

II 

A narrow, sloping thoroughfare, lined along one side 
most of the way by the grimy, smoke-smudged walls of 
the Charing Cross Railway Station, Villiers Street con- 
nects the Strand with the gardens of the Victoria 
Embankment. To the immediate east is a little humpy 
hill over which one zigzags through crazily twisted lanes 
on the way to Adelphi Terrace, the Savoy quarter, and 
the Teriiple beyond. It is the region of the " dark 
Hatches " to which turned the mind of Private Ortheris 
in hi? madness. It is a region about which, incidentally, 
a few scui^ books might be written without more than 
scratching the surface of the subject. But that, in a 
jvord, is London. 


The last door at the bottom of the Villiers Street slope, 
as one goes in the direction of the river, is numbered 
" 19," and over it there is the lettering : " Embank- 
ment Chambers." It was there that Rudyard Kipling, 
then " the Man from Nowhere," in the flush and glow 
of the early twenties, lived during two of the years that 
are linked with his richest pro- 
duction. It was there that he 
found Bohemia,' which is not a 
locality but a state of mind, an 
outlook upon life, and a condition 
of struggle. It was there also- 
that for the first time in his-life, 
he meditated u])on existence as a 
man does working spiritually and 
physically within four wall> ; and 
to the tales that were written 
there we must turn for the only 
reflection of th(‘ turm«)il and 
clamour of great cities that is to 
be found in all the Kipling range. 
That place and that period were 
needed to round out the life. To- 
Kipling that habitation in the 
Embankment Chambins was what 
the Rue Lesdiguieres w as t o- 
Balzac ; the lodging in th(‘ Rue 
dll Dragon, later to be [)iclured 
as the home of Marius of " Les 
Miserable^," to Hugo ; Furnivars 
Inn to Dickens ; the quarters in 
the Rue Visconti, whence he 
journeyed to the discover}’ of Terre’s Tavern ot “ The 
Ballad of the Bouillabaisse," to Thackeray ; and a 
combination of Fontainebleau and the Latin (Hiarter 
attic to Stevenson. 

It is a busy street now, Villiers Street, with ttie tide 
of humanity ebbing and flooding. Far inta tho night 
it overflows the sidewalks between Strand and river 
front. It was a busy street at the dawn of the golden 
nineties. But it has changed, as even old London 
streets occasionally will change. Just opposite the 
Chambers— where now, in a cinema theatre, film^ that, 
despite heavy British attempts at camouflage, flicker 
shriekingly their American origin, are being ground out 
— there was, in the years 1889-1891, a Galti restaurant. 
And behind the restaurant was a music hall that, to one 
living where Kipling lived, did not need to be enteri'd, 
but could be enjoyed and criticised through eye and 
ear from the comfort of an arm-chair drawn close to 
the window above. 

If you are a real Kiplingite you are entitled to know 
at least something of the repudiated book, which is 
" Turnovers ’’ or " Abaft the Funnel," for in those 
pages is to be found, as nowhere else, something of the 
moods and dreams and ennuis of the worker when fame 
was only in the making. There is, for instance, one 
chapter, " My Great and Only," telling of the inspiration 
of the song : " And that’s what the Girl told the 
Soldier." It was born of that music hall and its ascend- 
ing strains, and of the applause of the billycocks 
and the bonnets and the refrain that was the ironic 
precursor of militant suffrage, and which told how^ 
when husbands 
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Stagger home tight about two, 

, An’ can’t light the candle, I taik the broom ’andle 
An’ show’ ’em "what women can do.” 

Then the bonnets, on promotion, murmuring softly to 
the billycocks : Xot me, Bill, not me." 

East is east and west is west but sometimes the twain 
do meet. At moments the pavement below became 
the City of Dreadful Night and 
the Gate of a Hundred Sorrows. 

There were sights and sounds 
of Villiers Street that were not 
those of the music hall— sights 
and sounds as grim and terrible 
as lines of " At the End of the 
Passage ’’ or " The Mark of the 
Beast." Once it was the grev 
man who became the red man. 

On the opposite sidewalk, just 
below the windows, he stood, 
hesitating and slightly swaying. 

In the fading light, with the long 
beard of age and the dust-covered 
clothes beneath, he gave the im- 
pression of being all grey from 
head to foot. 'I'lien, hideously, 
the colour scheme changed. 

There was a quick movement, 
and everything was red. He 
had cut his throat from car to 
ear. Tht‘ thing crumbled to 
the pavement ; men came and 
carried it away ; ther(‘ was the 
hurrying of pails and the 
splashing of water-dipped brooms then life went on 
again as usual. 

There is a mine of Kiplingiana to which to turn for 
the flavour, the flotsam and the jetsam of those years 
Some of it is perhaps not strictly accurate, but it serves 
a purpose. Some years ago, in a New York club, the 
late Robert McClure gave the writer of this paper Ins 
version of the origin of what eventually became “ Stalky 
and Company." It was a story linked with those 
Embankment Chambers rooms. Mr. McClure was in 
London buying material for an American literary 
syndicate, and in the Villiers Street quarters, accord- 
ing to the tale, Mr. Kipling — for those, it must be 
remembered, were the lean years — outlined the tale of 
schoolboy life at Westward Ho ! as it was beginning to 
form in his mind, ending with the tempting promise : 
" Why it will suit you down to the boot heels." There 
was- the working table of those years which 1970 will 
probably seek for the purpose of enshrining in some 
museum — of course it will not be the right table at all 
upon which visitors of future generations will be gazing 
with reverent eyes. There is a link besides the mere 
writing between that table and "The Finest Story in 
the World." R. Thurston Hopkins, in his " Rudyard 
Kipling : A Literary Appreciation," has recorded : 
" Kipling at that time had been burning the midnight 
oil and generally overworking himself. On his table he 
had graved the words : ‘ Oft was I weary when 1 toiled 
at thee * — the motto 'which the galley slave carved on 
his oar/' 

Also of those days in the Embankment Chambers is 


C. F. Monkhouse’s story of the writing and selling of 
" The Record of B^dalia Herodsfoot " : 

” 1 went to see him one day and found him in the throes 
of composition. The room was knee deep in manuscript. 
He called out to me when I entered that he was just finish- 
ing and that 1 was to sit down and keep quiet. I did sit 
down and gathered up the manuscript, which 1 read. It 
was ' The Record of Badalia 
Herodsfoot ' I liked it, though I 
thought It a little out of Ifis line. 

T remember we talked over the story 
and went anti dined at the Solferino 
in Rupert Street. I don’t fancy 
the place exists now. Then the 
holidays came and I did not see him 
for several weeks. I criticised a 
story lie had written for Lloyd's 
‘ Tlie Mark of the Beast ' 
it was My criticism was that the 
readers of Lloyd' Weekly would 
not understand the story. ' Why 
not,’ I said, ‘ give them ” The 
Record of Badaha Herodsfoot ” ? ' 
‘That’s a good idea,' said he. 

‘ Where is it ? ’ We hunted high 
and low. We searched the rooms. 
Kipling sat back in black despair. 
The manuscript had been stolen ! 
Hut at length we found it on the 
dust-covered top of a bookshelf. It 
was transferred to the editorial 
office of the Detroit Free Press, 
where it appeared in the Christmas 
number ” 

III 

But this is an article designed 
to deal, not at all with the 
belated tribute of in American admirer, and to a 
minor degree only with the London that marked the 
period of Rudyard Kipling’s Bohemianism ; but with 
the actual London trail of certain of the stories and 
poems. There is much mon- to that trail than even the 
sound Kiplingite is likely to recall on the spur of the 
moment. It was none the less London when it had an 
Indian setting. Listen to Stanley Ortheris : 

No. I’m sick to go ’omc -go ’ome -go 'oms. No I 
ain’t mammy sick, t:ausc ray uncle brung me up, but I’m 
sick for London again ; sick for the sounds of 'er, and the 
sights of ’er, and the stinks of 'cr ; orange peel and hasphalt, 
and gas coming in over Van ’all Bridge. Sick for the rail 
going down to Box ’111 with your gal on your knee, and a 
new clay pipe in your faice ; that and the S trail’ lights ' 
where you knows every one, and the copper that taikes 
you in is a old friend that tuk you up before when you was 
a little smitchy boy lymg loose between the Temple and the 
dark Harches. ” 

But that was Ortheris in his madness and in India. Be 
sure that if he ever came to settle down as the pro- 
prietor of the little taxidermist shop in the Tottenham 
Court Road of his dreams, it was a sadly discontented 
Ortheris, singing loudly with his creator, and perhaps 
there too is an autobiographical touch : 

“I’m sick o’ wasting leather on these gritty paving stones, 

And the blarsted Henglish drizzle wakes the fever in my 
bones ; 

'Tho I walks with fifty ‘ousemaids outer Chelsea to the 
Strand, 

An' they talks a lot o’ lovin’, but wot do they under- 
stand ? ” 



View of the Strand from 
the Adelphi Arches, 

the “dark harches ' that were known to Ortheris. 
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The trail, too, p)roperly 
begins at No. 19, Villiers 
Street. Given the knowledge 
that it was there that the 
stories were written, it is 
to them that one turns for 
corroboration. Of c o ii r s e 
those were the diggings of 
Torpenhow and Dick Heldar. 

Of course it was there that 
Eustace Cleever “ listened 
to interludes in a strange 
tongue.” Of course those 
were the stairs that Charlie 
Mears, coining from his home 
in the north of London, 
climbed to gasp over Long- 
fellow’s “Lost Youth.” 

What other spot in London 
would have fitted all the 
flashes of description in 
“ The Light That Failed ” ? 

It was after his twenty-four 
days of temporary starvation 
when he lodged in a street 
by the East India Docks 
and subsisted on sausages 
and potatoes, that Dick 
found the Embankment 
Chambers. “ Good place to bank in ; bad place to 
bunk in,“ said Torpenhow one night as he leaned 
out of the window overlooking the city. “ My God ! 
What a city to loot ! “ was Dick’s reply. His heart 
was never there. As for Maisie, she preferred her 
untidy little room, “ in the north, the black north, 
all across the Park,” to such sights as Dick offered 
her : “ A big, dead, red city, with raw green aloes 
growing between the stones lying out neglected on 
honey coloured .sands.” And as for the “ red-haired 
girl,” she seemed to spend most of her time shopping in 
the Edgware Road. 

Looking from their windows at night Torpenhow and 
Dick could see to the north the great glare of lights 
about Leicester Square and Piccadilly Circus, and below^ 
them the river boats of the Thames. Torpenhow first 
found Bessie Brooke lying in the doorway. Villiers 
Street is exactly the one that Bessie would have followed 
in an invasion of the wicked heart of London from her 
home “ south o’ the river.” It all fits, just as it should 
fit. Just beneath the Embankment Chambers is the 
little garden where Dick brooded in the darkness that 
had engulfed him, and close by are the streets leading 
toward Westminster Bridge through which he stumbled 
under the guidance of Bee ton or of Beet on’s boy “ Alf,” 
They are not pleasant to recall, those chapters. Happier 
was the day when, led by Bessie’s hand, he found the 
ship that bore him eastward to the kindly release of 
his death' in the charge on the square. The Embank- 
ment Chambers ! With the memory of “ The Light 
That Failed,” “ A Conference of the Powers ” and 
” The Firu^t Story in the World,” and the knowledge 
that there was the setting of them all, the American of 
the “Cheshire Cheese” seems justified in his avowed 
resolution to ” take off his hat.” 


There is the comic odyssey, 
“ Brugglesmith.” It is no 
indiscretion to speak of it 
as having been autobiogra- 
phical, or at least as having 
had an autobiographical 
basis, for the simple reason 
that no human mind could 
possibly have invented it 
entirely. The “ Breslau,” on 
the deck of which the narrator 
first fell in with his Old Man 
of the Sea, and was by turns 
lauded as “ the immortal 
author of “ Vanity Fair,’ ’ and 
reviled for his peacock vanity, 
was lying below London 
Bridge. In the dinghy the 
two shot under the bridge, 
and then on land began the 
series of extraordinary ad- 
ventures that carried them 
to Fleet Street, by the Law 
Courts near St. Clements 
Danes, up and down Holywell 
Street “ which never goes to 
bed,” along the Strand, 
through Cockspur Street, to 
Piccadilly Circus, past Apsley 
House into Knightsbridge — “respectable Knightsbridge” 
— through Kensington High Street, where th(‘ Old Man of 
the Sea professed to love his captive and guardian as a 
son, into the Addison Road, and on to the final destina- 
tion of “ Brugglesmith,” w^hich w^as as near as the 
drink-tied but, otherwise, embarrassingly eloquent 
tongue could get to Brook Green, Hammersmith. 

Fleet Street, too, is of the tales, even when it i^ not 
actually in the tales. As an institution rather than a 
street it was in the mind of Rudyard Kipling wiio lived 
in the Plmbankment Chambers, just as it had been in 
the mind of Thackeray when, some forty years before, 
he penned that famous descriptive chapter of “ Pen- 
dennis.” Between the lines of “ The Light That 
Failed ” the presses whir and crash as they whirred and 
crashed in the heat of an Indian night at the beginning 
of “ The Man Who Would Be King.” In the direction 
of Fleet Street Dick Heldar disappeared with hot anger 
and grim resolve. Fleet Street was as the breath of 
their nostrils to Torpenhow' and the Nilghai and all the 
rest of the war correspondents, who, in the strange lost 
version of the story, not to be confounded with either the 
happy ending or the unhappy ending, gathered to sing 
to the falling curtain Julia Ward Howe’s “ Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” Nor should one forget the comical 
dismaying effect of Ideet Street, and Printing House 
Square, where “ there would probably be a bishop 
in the office,” on the American journalist Kellar who, 
in “ A Matter of F'act,” had somewhere in the South 
Atlantic witnessed the death of the sea-serpent and the 
agony of its mate, “ blind, white, and smelling of musk.' 

It was in Berkeley Square that Tomlinson, fleshless, 
bloodless, without the shadow of a personality, vacillat- 
ing between good and evil, and therefore equally ab- 
horred by God and devil (the type always most of all 
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detested by Rudyard 
Kipling), gave up the ghost, 
and started upon his profit- 
less journey through the 
upper and nether stars. It 
was back to Berkeley Square 
t h d t the “ grim black 
stallions” w^re.to bear him 
with the devil’s parting 
admonition : ” Look that 

ye win to worthier sin ere 
ye .come back again.” It 
was the Cromwell Road that 
was cursed in the dying 
prayer of Sir Anthony 
Gloster. Then there i^ the 
Gunnison Street of 
Record of Badalia Herods- 
foot.” Said Badalia : 

I'm Gunnison Street. 1 
know what’^ what, I do, an’ 
they don’t want your religion. 

Mum, not a single . Excuse 

me It’s all right when thev 
come to die, but till they die 
what they want is things to 
eat. The men they’ll shitt for 
themselves The women they 
can’t s li 1 f t for themselv^^s, 
specially bein’ always confined. They wants things if they 
can get ’em anyways. If not they dies, and a good ]ob, 
too, for women is cruel put upon in (hinnison Street.” 

Perhaps, as Mr. Monkhouse thought, ” The Record 
of Badalia Herodsfoot ” was a little out of what, in the 


year 1890, was considered 
the regular Kipling line. 
But no slum of Indian heat 
and fever clings more«per- 
sistoTitly and hauntingly in 
the memory than the Gun- 
nison Street where Badalia, 
on her wedding day, a flare 
lamp in either hand, danced 
on a disetirded lover’s winkle 
barrow^ ; where the Rev’erend 
Eustace Hanna and Brother 
Victor of the Order of Little 
Ease laboured for souls ; and 
where Sister Eva, youngest 
and most impressionable of 
the Little Sisters of the Red 
Circle*, went about on her 
errands of g (* n 1 1 e mercy. 
There was an actual number 
mentioned, No. 17, and the 
suggestion that it was 
somewhere in the East 
End. But to Whitechapel 
or Limehouse turn not for 
Gunnison Street, but to 
Hennessey's Rents, where 
Tom Herodsfoot had 
established himself with his new^ woman. For the real 
(lunnison Street which was at once the locale and partly 
the inspiration of the story was in the Soho region, a 
sinister littlt* alley that wands and twists close by Seven 
Dials. 



Gunnison Street. 

Tht' home of Badalia Herodsfoot. 


E. T. R A Y M O N D . 

Bv R. Ellis Roberts. 


T he writing of Characters is a greatly neglected 
art. Time w'as w'hen it wtis a favourite exercise 
with our essayists. Overbury ’s Characters and Earle’s 
Microcosmography set a fashion which was followed by 
many other authors, especially by historians from 
Clarendon and Burnet to Macaulay and John Richard 
Green, whose studies of notable personages give to 
their chronicles that touch of gossip wLich makes the 
w^hole world grin. Since Green we have had no one 
really good at this art : tor Mr. Herbert Paul in his 
histor}^ of modern England, is more preoccupied with 
affairs than with persons, and his sketches of character 
are coloured more by consideration for opinion than 
by attention to temperament. The writing of separate 
characters has been left to novelists . nothing is more 
lamentable about the books of memoirs, the biographies 
and the essays of the recent decades than the failure 
of the author to give a concrete, three dimensional 
description of the notable persons met, loved or quar- 
relled with. We have had plenty of scandal, but little 
gossip, with the exception of that feast of it provided 
in Mr. George Moore's accounts of his life in Ireland. 
Of course there have always been journalists w^ho hav^'e 


attempted a little of what 1 mean by character writing, 
but most journalists liave not the time for the real care 
and trouble involved in producing a sketch of a man’s 
character, as apart from his opinions, his professions, 
hi^ clothes or In', habits. They fasten, as does the 
caricaturist, on to the orchid and the collar, and are 
content if the man is roughly recognisable. E. T. Ray- 
mond is a journalist : but his character sketches are of 
a very diflerent calibre from those of the ordinary 
writer. It may not be unsuitable, in discussing the 
works of an author of character studies, to attempt a 
slight sketch of Mr. Raymond. 

He is a big, friendly, shy person, intellectually 
alert rather than subtle, and not at all nervous except 
in mamuT. He strikes me as being impatient of the 
ordinary journalistic absorption in affairs and easy 
acceptance of current events at current v^alue. He 
has a sense of perspective and proportion : and knows 
well enough that success, like manners, is often an acci- 
dent of birth. He is of broad rather than deep sympa- 
thies, and has no use for persons whose pose is kept 
up in their own thoughts. Humbug may hav^e a place 
in the economy of public life, but it should be discarded 
with one’s public manner. A countryman by birth, he 
mixes with his appreciation of London that sound. 
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deep-rooted conviction of the countryman that there is 
something incurably frivolous about town life. What 
he really respects and likes, I feel, are the things one 
can't gossip about. As a youth, after a period of 
apprenticeship on the provincial press, he came to 
London. He has been connected with maiiy London 
papers, including the old Standard ; and he was for a 
time in Japan. His dropping into the work which 
resulted in those two delightful books, “ Uncensored 
Celebrities" and "All and Sundry," was in a way 
accidental. Mr. A. W. Evans — better known as 
" Penguin " — took over Everyman : he liked Mn 
Raymond’s work, and he suggested to him the idea 
of these critical appreciations of well-known men. 
It was a happy thought. For months many readers 
turned tirst to the pages in which E. T. Raymond, 
week after week, subjected to his shrewd analysis, 
quick comment and keen humour the characters of 
the heroes of the bar, the press, the public and the 
club at St. Stephen’s. There had been nothing like 
them in recent journalism. They did not pretend to 
the personal touch which distinguishes the gossip 
of '' Toby, M.P." or " T. P." : they were at once less 
intimate and more serious. They were an effort to 
view their subjects if not suh specie cpternitahs, at any 
rate in a guise not quite so transient and casual as the 
manner of to-day usually is. They put the man, very 
deftly and considerately, in his place. They are stereo- 
scopic, and remain on the retina as portraits which 
may not be altogether true, but are certainly v’eridical. 
Mr. Raymond, whose one fault is modesty, thought of 
them largely as news. He did not anticipate the 
interest they would rouse in circles where ordinary 
reading include > nothing but novels — even if good 
novels. He seems still a little unconscious of what he 
has done. Let me for a few paragraphs try to examine 
precisely what that is. 

II 

In the first sentences of the first sketch of his first 
book Mr. Raymond reveals his preoccupations : 

" It IS not very material to this or any other generation 
that Mr. Lloyd George has been ‘ filmed.’ But po>.terity, 
in its study of this time, will be grateful that he has been 
painted by a man of genius.” 

Mr. Raymond has no use for the merely superficial. 
The camera and the film can only give us the swift, 
mechanical picture of externals : it needs art and 
a great artist to give us a study of that in a man which 
makes him what he is to us, and to himself. The 
world of to-day is excessiveh^ obsessed by external 
t,ests. Never perhaps have men been so taken at 
face value. We do not even trouble to examine their 
mouths, as we would a horse's : we take as evidence 
the words w'hich issue from them. We have lost our 
sense of character and retained only a sense of the 
theatre. If a man acts well we cease to be curious 
about him, unaware or forgetful of the stern truth that 
acting is a very small part in life, and at the best, is 
the lo^^st of the arts and the least indicative of character. 

At the r9ot of Mr. Raymond’s sketches, I believe, lies 
a deep impatience with this facile acceptance of our 
politicians, our lawyers, our journalists and generals. 
>He is determined to restore, if he can, a sense of the 


importance of truth to a generation wholly set on 
admiring plausibility ; to turn our eyes away from the 
spectacle of success to consider the great problem of 
righteousness. And he has not done this with the 
heavy denunciation of the prophets ; he knows that 
would not get the attention of those he wants to rouse 
and so he adopts a spirit of lightness which has a pun- 
gency as acute as any more ill-natured satire, and is 
far nearer thi^ truth. If Mr. Raymond is suspicious of 
success, he is quickly alive to real greatness. There are 
certain temperaments which do not appeal to him. He 
cannot really understand the Cecils : he respects Lord 
Robert, but he has against him a grudge which is quite 
unreasoned, similar really to the grudge some pe()ple used 
to have against the poor. Lord Robert Cecil — in the 
more considered study in " All and Sundry " — gets his 
full meed of praise, for Mr. Raymond has a simple test 
for statesmen, which he tells us in his devastating 
sketch of F. E. Smith, now Lord Birkenhead : 

” There is one infallible touchstone to-day for a man 
of affairs. Are they mere creatures of the moment, or 
have they some touch with the eternal Their attitude 
towards the full policy of President Wilson —its refusal 
to parley with evil no less than its search for a healing 
formula — distinguishes statesmen as the sheep are separated 
from the goats. Every fool can point out the difficulty 
of that policy, but every truly wise man knows that those 
difficulties must cither be conquered, or they will conquer 
mankind ” 

His range of appreciation is really very wide. He 
is not so much independent of, as superior to, the 
ordinary party distinctions : he insists on judging 
politicians by their loyalty to their own better standards. 
In judging non-political figures he is not always so 
happy. It is quite evident in his sketch of the Bishop 
of London that he knows nothing of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and not much of the organis.ed churches : an 
ignorance which is a real disadvantage when you are 
endeavouring to estimate the character of a bishop. 
Nor does he show any acquaintance with the character 
of so well known a man as Mandell Creighton. To 
any who ever met, or heard, or has even read anything 
by, Mandell Creighton or William Temple, Mr. Ray- 
mond’s sentence, " neither of them gave the notion of 
having anything specially to do with spiritual things," 
is quite ludicrous. Apart, however, from this study, 
the essays in " All and Sundry " show a wider range 
and as much humour as those in " Uncensored Cele- 
brities." Mr. Raymond has a very happy gift of simile — 
an alluring talent. Who could resist going on with 911 
essay which began : " There is no very obvious con- 
nection between Mr. Bonar Law" and the Ancient 
Mariner " ; or that on Lord Derby, when Mr. Raymond 
wTites : He is entitled to 4 ;he same sort of respect 

one pays to a fifteenth-century manor house now being 
used as a tavern " ; and not even Mr. Chesterton in 
an irreverent poem reached the description of Mr. 
Walter Long as " a pedigree squire. Few others are 
so genuine." 

Mr. Raymond is rarely unkind — ^his sketch of T. P. 
O'Connor in " All and Sundry " is the one excep- 
tion to his good temper. Mr. O'Connor may or may 
not be " very much the stage Irishman " ; but I confe^;^ 
I cannot see the point of Mr. Raymond's remark wrjheii 
he writes about the rebels of Easter week, " we might 
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still have had to shoot them, but we might have shot 
them understandingly, and taken better measures to 
avoid future shootings, but for the comical contrast 
between Mr. O’Connor the Irish stalwart, and ' Tay Pay ’ 
as universal provider to the Cockney passion for trifles/’ 
As a specimen of Mr. Raymond at greater length I 
would commend this paragraph, out of the essay on 
Mr. Leo Maxse : 

f 

“ One wonders sometimes how he ‘ ’sc»ipes killing.' 
For it is no light risk nowadays to deal critically with the 
mighty. There was a time 
when the pamphleteering bravo 
could say much what he liked 
of a minister. There is an old 
story of a troublesome North 
Country visitor at a Riviera 
hotel, who declined resolutely 
to pay thirty francs for butter 
he had not eaten. The staff 
was in a quandary. It was 
against the hotel-keeper's 
morality to waive a charge once 
made ; on the other hand, the 
Englishman clearly would not 
pay. The tactful manager got 
out of the difficulty by one of 
those inspirations which only 
occur to master-mmds. ‘ Put 
it on to the bill of the Grand 
Duke,’ lie told the clerk ; ‘ I am 
quite sure His Highne.ss will not 
mind.’ Such disregard for small 
charges was common enough 
among the statesmen of a few 
years ago. Confident of their 
own integrity, they cared little 
who assailed it from without, 
and they knew exactly how to 
deal with attacks in the House 
of Commons (Gladstone never 
brought actions for libel over 
the ‘ murder ’ of Gordon. 

Parnell met The Times forgery 
by a simple denial in t h e 
House of Commons. But some modern ministers have 
developed a strange sensitiveness to Press criticism, and 
if it cannot be dealt with by blandishments, they are 
quite prepared to use all the terrors of the law, criminal 
as well as civil. To tell the exact truth about public men 
to-day is as exciting as big-game hunting, and far more 
expensive.” 

Ill 

There are those who felt certain, when they heard 
Mr. Raymond had undertaken to write a long book 
on Mr, Balfour, that it would not be a success. ” He 
is obviously a hundred-yards man,” they said. I feel 
that the publication of “ A. J. Balfour : A Biography ”* 
leaves the question undecided. This book is not so 
good as were the essays in the two previous books : 
but the subject may have as much to do with it as the 
author. Mr. Balfour is emphatically not the right 
subject for Mr. Raymond. His clear, arid, devastatingly 

• “A. J. Balfour.” By E. T. Raymond. 12s. 6 d. net. 
^Collins.) 


lucid, dispassionate, religious and philosophical tempera- 
ment is too remote from Mr. Raymond's understanding. 
He has confessed as much by getting another hand 
to write some pages on Mr. Balfour's philosophy : 
for Mr. Balfour is his philosophy, and if you cannot 
appraise that, you cannot get near the man. This is 
not to say that the book has not in it plenty of good 
and amusing and wise things. It has. It has, too, 
a very interesting theory that, at the time when he 
seems to have been most excluded, most oppressed by 

his colleagues and least con- 
siderable in the nation's 
counsels — during the years 
of the Tariff Reform con- 
troversy — Mr. Balfour was 
performing his life's work 
on the defence ot Great 
Britain and the Empire. Mr. 
Raymond deals almost exclu- 
siv ely w i t h Mr. Balfour's 
public career ; indeed the 
book IS misnamed by being 
called a biography — it is 
really a careful account of 
Mr. Balfour’s influence and 
position in the Unionist 
party. A great part of the 
book is given to the war 
record of one whose energy 
always surprises his enemies 
as much as his laziness annoys 
his friends. When George 
\\ yndham said, Arthur does 
not care enough for these 
things : he remembers there 
has been an ice age, and he 
knows tliere will be an ice 
age again,” he forgot that 
it is sometimes those who have the best sense of 
proportion who take the keenest interest over the 
small things. After all, if there is going to be another 
ice age, it is important that we should make our- 
selves warm now, and leave a warm world for our 
children. It is no use anticipating discomfort. Mr. 
Balfour’s devotion to political life is remarkable in one 
wdio seems so remote from many of its immediate 
issues. No doubt its finesse appeals to him ; but there 
is as much opportunity for finesse in social life. Nor 
am I satisfied with Mr. Raymond’s belief that in 
politics he adopts the habitual cynicism of all players 
in that fascinating game of mixed chance and skill ” 
—a judgment which leaves oddly out of account, in that 
"all,” so considerable a personality as Gladstone. And 
I am not sure of Mr. Balfour. There remains a real 
problem which Mr. Raymond admits he has to leave 
unanswered — which will perhaps never be answered : 
why did Mr. Balfour enter politics ? I would suggest 
that it would be worth while to consider the possi- 
bility that he was actuated merely by a sense of duty. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JANUARY, 1921. 

Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the j^th of the month to 

" The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II. , /L. and are the same each month, and tjiat 
for the next two months the first prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. — Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

11 . — Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English \'erse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best Valentine in four lines of original verse 
addressed to any well-known person. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a (Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 

for txoelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER-DECEMBER. 

I. — The Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and Half a Guinea each awarded to Arthur A. 
Eaglestone, of 15, Fitzwilliam Street, Parkgate, 
Rotherham, and to Kathleen Morrison, of 2g, 
Lilybank (hardens, (Glasgow West, for the 
following : 

Airsic, 

I have drawn down into my lute 
The dying stars — the blackbird's flute. 

The golden threads of morning light. 

And slumb’ring now within the .strings 

Are half a hund^^ed little wings 

That brushed the moon but yesternight. 

I need but touch just softly — so ! 

And singing winds and waters flow 
And dreaming birds awakened flash ! 

Or fiercely #011 a quicker note 
Arouse the lance — the quarter coat, 

And trumpets in the tourney crash. 

And yet — and yet — alack a day ! 

I have a mind to cast away 
My pearled ebon instrument. 

For how’ shall I, unworthy, vain. 

Awaken into life again 
, The magic with her laughter blent ? 

Arthur A. Eaglestone. 
GIPSY LOVE. 

A gipsy sang a wild sweet song, 

Which echoed through the woods and stirred my heart. 

* * * 4 ^ * 

Pierc^jd were her ears with rings of gold 

That stood out bold 

Against hdr dusky hair 

And soft neck round and bare. 

While berries wondrous big and red 
Encircled like a crown of jewels her head. 


She saw’ me then and slowly came. 

Her eyes aflame 

V\ith questionings. She smiled 

And in my heart a wald 

Sweet love was born. There was a moon 

High up above that summer night in June. 

And now’ across the dusty grass 
The horses pas.s 
Dragging their caravans. 

The gentle breeze that fans 

'J'hem on their w’ay whispers and sighs. 

And oh ! the blackness of her deep set eyes. 

And still 1 hear the gipsy sing 

That wild sweet song wdiich stirred my heart. 

Kathleen Morrison. 

We also select for printing 

LENT LILIES. 

Now’ shades cluster under 
The flow’crs and chairs. 

And hedgerow’ and w’ainscot 
Are muffled in gloom , 

Now softly are shining 

Through dusk-sw’eetened airs 
A moon m your garden, 

A lamp in your room. 

But the moon is so young, 

^'our lamp is so low. 

That nothing at all 

Can I see where I pass, 

But the yellow' Lent lilies 
With green stems below' 

That stand on vour table. 

That nod on your grass.” 

(C. A. Alacartney, ii, Rue des Beaux Arts, 
i’aris, Oieme.j 

From the large number of lyrics received we select 
for special commendation the thirty by G. B. Chase 
(Wallingford), John Dronstield (Prestwich), Cicely Nevill 
(Dunedin, N.Z.), G. Lawrence Groom (London, N.W.), 
Phyllis Erica Noble (Forest Rise), Pearl Luscher 
(Rochester, l\S.A.), L^na Malleson (London, W.), L. M. 
Priest (Norwich), K. McEvoy (Cricklewood), Ivan 
Adair (Dublin), ” Link Lodge” (Forest Rise), William 
King (Edinburgh), Diana Patrick (Wallingford), M. B. 
(Caine), Maud Slessor (Rottingdean), Olga Mills (Croy- 
don), Stanley Stokes (Exeter), Faith Hearn (Floren^:e, 
Italy), Alary Forbester (Leicester), Oscar Williams 
(New York), Muriel Grainger (Hampstead), G. C. 
Comfort (New Barnet), Dulcima Glasby (London, N.W.),. 
Delphine Stringer (Cromer), G. M. Tuckett (Barry 
Docks), A. M. Wall (Nottingham), Cecil Thomas (Quetta),. 
M. D. Baynes (Pitchcombe) , A. M. Hughes-Carr (Bal- 
ham), William A. G. Kemp (Northwood). 

II. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Ethel Mulvaney, of 21,. 
Drury Street, Dublin, for the following : 

THE BREATHLESS MOMENT. By Muriel Hine. 
(Lane.) 

Awaiting the sensation of a short, sharp shock, 

From a cheap and chippy chopper on a big black block.''" 

W. S. Gilbert, The Mikudo, 
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We also select for printing : 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARGOT ASQUITH. 
(Thornton Butterworth ) 

There must he something good in you, I know — 

Or why does every one abuse you so ? " 

OwEx Seaman, In Praise of Fo^. 

(Edith M. Dean, Clare Hall, Clare, Suffolk.) 

^LACK OBJECTS Bv Coulson Kernahan. (RTS) 

" One little, two little, three little, four little, 

. Five little nigger hoys ; 

Six little, seven little, eight little, nin^ little, 

Ten little nigger boys ” 

Old Xnvscrv Rhymes. 

(Sybil Senior, 2, Compton Street, Eastbourne.) 

• " PUSSYFOOT " JOHNSON. By F. A. Mackenzie. 
(Hodclcr c't Stoughton ) 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 

Ben Johnson, To Cclia. 

(J. .M. Johnston, Knowetop Lodge, Motherwell.) 

MODERN ENCiLTSH STATESMEN. 

By G. K. Stirling Taylor (Allen A' TTivin ) 

” So much they talked, so very little said ” 

( iiURCHiLL, The Rosciad. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, ti, Guildford Road, 
Tunbridge \\’ells.) 

IRISH MEMORIES. 

Bv E. Somerville \nd Martin I'Joss. (Longman'-.) 

” The isle is full of noises ” 

I he Tempesi, Act III., S< . ir. 

(Annie .\. Robinson, 3, Penn Lea Road, ^^’cston, Bath.) 

Ill The Prize of Thrki: New Books for the reply 
in not more than thrc‘e hundre-d words to the 
cjuestion ; If it werc‘ possible for you to spend 
<in evi'inng with any famous author of the past, 
which one would you rather meiT and why ? 
1-. awarded to Miss Duffm, of Riddel Hall, 
Straiimiller’s Road, Belfast, for the following : 

Whom shall I choose Scott ^ I.amb W'arni, 
human personalities both, and 1 feel 1 could be at else with 
either. 1 would give much to hear that delightful laugh 
of Sir \\'alter's, which all but sounds in Lockhart’s descrip- 
tion — or to catch the Heeling delight of a stammered pun 
from the lips of Lamb. Hut on consideration, 1 feel 1 
know them both very well already The same objection 
applies to Dr Johnson ; thanks to Hozzy’s industry, I 
have spent many evening.'^ 111 the Doctor's company. 
Besides, I might be nervous : one ot those sledge-hammer 
retort-s, I feel, would wither on my lip', all my carefully 
prepared and intelligent questions 

No. I will be bold, and give my vote for an evening 
with Shakespeare Not altogether for the delight of 
hearing the author of “ Hamlet discuss philosophy, and 
the inventor of the Witches, of the ghosts of Hamlet’s 
father and of Bancpio give his views on psychic phenomena. 
Not even that I long to question the creator of Portia, of 
Lady Macbeth, of Rosalind, and Juliet, as to his opinions 
on the emancipation of women, eliciting perhaps a comment 
on Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography and the psychology of 
Christabel Pankhurst. 

Delightful, certainly ! But the real joy of my evening 
with Shakespeare would be the aftermath. Think of 
demolishing the commentators, of sweeping into iinibo the 
millions of foot-notes that encrust his works like barnacles 
on a stately ship ! Of proving beyond question that Lady 
Macbeth was tall and masculine (or frail and feminine, as 
the case may be) ! Of settling once and for ever the 
identity of the Dark Lady of the Sonnets ! And, oh, 
wondrous thought, of informing a breathless world on 
unimpeachable authority that Shakespeare was (or was 
not) Bacon ! 

I choose Shakespeare. 

Other replies are very good indeed, and but for lack 
of space we should have printed several. The authors 



Mr. Russell Green, 

whose new book ot poem' “ Passio.T^,” Messrs. 

Holden & HArdinghai i are publishing. 


chiefly favoured by competitors are Shakespeare and 
Dickens. Lamb, Johnson, (Toldsmith, Stevenson, have 
each a good following, and from two to four papers 
each are devoted to Uliaiicer, Homer, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Burns, Cliarlotte Brontcb Thackeray, Keat.s, Words- 
w'orth, Jack London, ColtTidge, Byron, Borrow, and 
aiiKMig the many wdio would i‘ach be wa^lcome to one 
comjietitor are St. Luki‘, Thomas Traherne, Plato. 
Mrs. Riddell and Twells Brex. One competitor rather 
anticipates things, and names an author who is still 
living. We select for special commendation the twelve 
replies by Victor S. Pritchett (Bromley), Mabel \\cstby 
Nunn (Cheltenham), Hilda Fletcher (Highgate), K. 
Norman Browne (Bournemouth), H. A. Venting Gibbs 
(Epsom), R. A. Finn (Surbiton), J. R. Sisson (W^allasey), 
E. M. Ruglen-Gregory (Weston-.siiper-Marc), Kathleen 
Ida Noble (Forest Rise), M. P. Lillie (ITlapool), A. M. 
Warren (Mofiatt), Sidney Anderson (W'est Didsbury). 

IV. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
is awarded to Gertrude Pitt, of 8, Wyndham 
Crescent, N.19, for the following: 

IN THE MOUNTAINS. (Macmillan.) 

Surely there ls no one but *’ IHizabeth " who possesses 
this fascinating blend of humour and philosophy ? War 
has laid a ruthless hand upon her : the gaidens and solitary 
summers of the Fatherland are forgotten, the “ Man of 
Wrath is no more, and in mountain solitudes she seeks 
healing for her sorrows. But soon “ cheerfulness is break- 
ing through,'* the seclusion is invaded, and in supervising a 
middle-aged romance, her zest for life returns. There are 
wise and witty aphorisms on many subjects, including 
Tobacco and Kissing, intriguing lures betraying an ardent 
book-lover, and a hitherto-unpublished *’ letter from 
Henry James ! 
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We also select for printing : 

NEEDLECRAFT FOR OLDER GIRLS. 

By Margaret Swanson. (Longmans.) 

This book is a Compendium of Psychology based upon 
Needlecraft as used by the gjrowing girl. The many 
illustrations — verbal and pictorial — are designed with this 
purpose, and instead of an epitome of Needlecraft, at a 
certain stage, one is conscious of having read an interesting 
treatise on the “ Psychology of the Adolescent." The 
importance given to " Stitchery ’’ as a means of self- 
expression should make the book invaluable to those who 
advocate " home-making " for girls, while those who fear 
the loss of " womanliness " in the future education of 
girls will rejoice greatly that their fears are vain ! 

(J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 

This prize would have been awarded to J. R. McCallum 


(Oxford), but he has considerably exceeded the hundred 
words. We select for special commendation the twenty 
reviews by Alan G. Fraser (Broadstairs), R. M. Jefferyes„ 
(Sloane Square), E. M. Liddell (Chepstow), W. Curran 
Reedy (Forest Gate), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), E. M. 
Peet (Southport), L. Mugford (London, S.W.), Winifred 
Bates (Bridport), E. Hicks (London, N.W.), Isabella 
Griffin (Wolverhampton), Barker Ogden (W^imbledon) , 
M. K. Boothby (Newby), Winifred M. Davies (Derby), 

E. G. Horner (Surbiton), F. Webster (Walworth), 

F. A. Douglas (London, S.W.), Ernest A. Fuller (Green- 
wich), B. Noel Saxelbv (Manchester), Sybil Sandeman 
(London, S.W\), N. M.*^ Butter held (Ilford). 

V. — ^Tiie Prize Lf One Year’s Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to Ouecnie Scbtt- 
Hopper, 25, The Crescent, Whitley Bay, 
Northumberland. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

By George Saintsbury. 


F ew, if any, persons who take a real interest in 
Enghsh literature, and who read Professor Elton's 
earlier “ Survey " of its progress from 1780 to 1830, 
will not be anxious to see what he has to say of the 
other fifty years that followed. There are of course still 
some differences in estimate of our whole body of letters 
from the death of Johnson to that of Scott, and more 
on details of person and book. But something like a 
communis sensus, both in the original meaning of the 
Latin, and the transferred one of its English equivalent, 
has, or ought to have, been reached respecting all this. 
How far that is from being the case with regard to what 
is loosely called Victorian hterature or, with a little 
more precision. Early and Mid-Victorian, everybody 
knows. Was this hterature, in spite of the drawbacks 
and foibles which, like all other periods, it show’ed in 
some ways, in others the equal or almost the equal of 
the greatest ? Or was it, with some redeeming features, 
a lamentable exhibition of sentimentality, pretension, 
snobbishness, prudery, cant, false wit, etc. ? Or ought 
one to adopt or construct for oneself, one of the almost 
infinitely possible shades of opinion between these two 
extremes ? For a period like the present, in which 
individuality of thought is certainly not the strongest 
element, and in which myriads of half-educated 
folk undulate from one loudly-voiced gospel to 
another, a guide who can offer a soundly twisted 
rope to hold by through the whole maze ought to be 
welcome. 

For such a guide's office Professor Elton has some 
remarkable qualifications, independent of his undoubted 
intellectual ability and his personal and professional 
acquaintance with his subject. Perhaps the most 
important of all of these for the company who are 
likely to make use of his services, is that of age and 
consequent starting-point. He is neither a fossil of 
the first half of the nineteenth century, nor a suckling 
of the earliest twentieth. He is one of those who, 
coming to such years of discretion as they were ever 
to att&i ip. the early eighties, found themselves in 
the ebb of ^fiat tide, both of production and of reception, 

“A Survey of English Literature, 1830-18,80," By Oliver 
Elton, Hon. D.Iitt., Professor of English Literature in* the 
University erf Liverpo^. 2 vols. (Edward Arnold.) 


which had begun to flow at the opening of the period 
of his present book. These eighties themselves, earlier 
and later, w^ere to be nearly as curious a reaping-time 
for the great ones of the immediate past as the thirties 
had been. Carlyle, Newman, Arnold, Browning, were 
to go in the actual decade ; and Tennyson to follow^ soon 
after. Even the so-called Pre-Raphaelite phase of 
poetry was not new' to the young men of that day. 
So thev very generally revolted, as at such times young 
men will do, and they very often spoke unadvisedly 
with their lips, as revolters always do ; though out 
of youth there comes alw'ays much, and out of revolt 
often something, that is worth heeding. 

It may be left to the twenty-first century, if it cares 
to take up the usual though possibly not very estimabh* 
habit of its forerunners, to look up any earlier utterances 
of Professor Elton's and compare them with this. It 
is pretty certain that if any apparent inconsistency 
be found it wiU go to prove, not any transaction or 
compromise such as is often charged against advancing 
years, but merely that quality of balanced judgment 
which should be their best acquisition.- Differi^f course 
one may ; if anybody could read eight hundre<y||uges 
of somebody else's literary criticism and agree^ith 
everything in it, it is a question whether he ought not 
to go and hang himself — being evidently “ a thing of 
no value, only a duplicate." The questions of import- 
ance in such a book are : " Is it well informed ? " 
"Is it distinguished b}^ critical ability ? " and last, 
but perhaps most important of all, " Is the wrriter 
capable of giving, and willing to give, due praise to the 
literary value of things with which, on non-hterary 
points, he does not sympathise ? " Or to put these 
queries in different words : " Does this man know ? " 
" Does he understand ? " " Can he in the true sense, 
judge ? " and " Can he put his judgments so that they 
are worth reading ? " In Professor Elton's case all 
these questions may, allowing for the inevitable differ- 
ences of personal opinion just referred to, be answered 
cheerfully in the affirmative. 

Seme of these differences, and the most instructive , 
of them, turn perhaps not so much on personal t£^te 
as on personal experience. For instance, Mr. ElUm 
thinks Blanche Amory " almost a failure " and " jarring^ V 
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Whence it is clear that he has never met her, and per- 
haps likely that he has never read the Memoirs .of that 
iJlongol minx, Marie Bashkirtseff,in whom Blanche turned 
up alive, though at a longer interval, as another master- 
piece of Thackeray's — Costigan — did, after their respective 
book-creations. (Since these lines were written another 
writej: has compared Marie to a living lady, who is, 
however, not nearly so like her as she is like Blanche.) 
The present reviewer is proud to say that he has met, 
talked to, danced with, etc., if not the perfect Blanche, 
quite a number of what may be called “ Blanch^r/Z^’s " — 
mere Nature's attempts at what Art kad already antici- 
pated and perfected. Whether our author's state or 
ours be more gracious, who shall decide ? Other dis- 
agreements d r amiable may perhaps arise from a certain 
generous habit which Professor Elton has of sometimes 
disregarding that disagreeable but useful functionary — 
the Devil’s Advocate. For instance, again, in echoing 
the common praise of S. R. Gardiner, he giv^es the 
unwary no warning that there are persons, not quite 
fools or quite ignorant of the period, who utterly deny 
that historian's real impartiality, though they admit 
and indeed urge a most dangerous simulation of it in 
him ; who say that Gardiner’s omissions are some- 
times as treacherous as Macaulay's " plurals " — indeed 
much more so, because they hide instead of proclaiming 
themselves. These opponents may be right or they 
may be wrong ; but their existence should perhaps 
not be passed over. So also it might not have been 
quite superfluous to mention that the “ massive frag- 
ments ” (p. 73) of Lord Acton’s never completed opus 
or opera, drew from some ev^en of those who had taken 
him on trust reluctant reminiscences of Sterne and 
Sydney Smith and Horner and the parish bull. But 
it may no doubt be contended that an excess of gener- 
osity in a survey like this is very much more of a merit 
than of a fault. For it is much better for the reader 
who is not likely to go further to know the successes 
rather than the failures of the subjects : while those who 
arc, as many should be, induced to undertake direct 
study, will, if they are good for anything, soon discover 
the blots as well as .the beauties. 

Thia^ "all the more to be allowed our author because 
he turns a merely “ foolish face of praise " on 

any of his heroes or texts. There are, perhaps, no 
three writers (to take examples of the most diverse 
kinds) with whom he would seem to be in more 
sympathy than Dickens, Mark Pattison, and George 
Meredith. Mark ” has perhaps no “ whole-hoggers,” 
and he would probably have been as rude to them — 
if they had existed and he had been brought in contact 
with them — as Browning was the reverse to his. But 
the two pages on the Rector of Lincoln here are admir- 
ably just, and here the blots, though not dwelt on, are 
at least allowed. So, with Dickens, though Mr. Elton 
may approve a stream of tendency which some deplore, 
it does not in the least induce him to mask the extra- 
ordinary inequality in art, taste, logic, style — everything, 
which characterises that great writer. And though he 
is an undoubted Meredithian, the swagger of the Mere- 
dithian stalwart, which has often amused the true 
Coinic Spirit so much, is a quite impossible attitude for 
him. Indeed, by quoting that simple yet final utterance 
of 6 ! George, why don’t you write as you talk ? " 


in which Sir Francis Burnand summed up the spoken 
or unspoken thought of all (except idolaters) who ever 
had a conversation of any length with the novelist — 
he has put on record most of the reasonable indictment 
against his subject. 

But such animadversion only touches points of the 
general handling, while that general handling itself, 
though difficult to characterise briefly, is the thing 
which makes the book valuable. Once more one may 
disagree with Mr. Elton in some respects, such as his 
apparent concession sometimes to the latest of critical 
heresies, the confounding of form and matter after all 
the pains that have been taken to keep them distinct 
and all the advantage which the distinction has con- 
ferred on those who observe it. Still, in one passage 
on Swinburne’s marvellous miniature, ” Love laid his 
sleepless head,” he restores to us as “ outline ” what 
certain esteemed but perhaps mistaken critics would 
take away from us as ” form.” Indeed we rather like 
” outline,” which reminds us of Mr. Mantalini. His 
general estimates of the poets come always ” right in 
the main,” whether they be Tennyson or Browning, 
Arnold or the Rossettis, Swinburne or Morris. Nor is 
he less successful with, or less interested in, the prose- 
writers. The opening chapter on Carlyle is one of the 
best discussions of that by no means easy subject known 
to us. ” Macaulay and Froude ” — a felicitous and 
rather audacious coupling — gives opportunities for a 
different kind of evaluation : and the section devoted 
to Newman is one of the most remarkable in the whole 
book. For once here is a looker-on — for it cannot be 
impertinent to assume that Professor Elton backs the 
side neither of the Tractarian nor of the Evangelical, 
nor of the Roman Catholic, nor of the Anglican indignant 
or regretful at Newman's secession — who does see the 
game steadily and clearly. As in the case of the Carlyle, 
it ma}’ be recommended as a quite exceptionally good 
treatment of the subject for the general reader. 

But that reader ought perhaps to be most indebted 
to Mr Elton for his notices of minor writers. It is in 
regard to them that the historian of literature on a 
large scale in point of time and matter, and a small 
one -in point of space, feels the cramp and confinement 
most. He has to gne three lines where he would like 
to give thirty, and thirty where he would like to give 
three hundred. Professor Elton has had the room, 
and has allotted it well and wisely. Perhaps only those 
who have gone over the whole of the same ground 
carefully thembelves are justified in saying — and we 
think they can say it — that he has scarcely left out any 
author who had a distinct right to come in. 

And even this commendation does not exhaust the 
merits of the book. Such a book may be a very faithful 
chronicle or catalogue without ” finding the whole,” 
or communicating that whole to its readers. Not 
merely in a short but excellent summing up but through- 
out his work Professor Elton has pointed out, to all 
but Mr. Wilful Wontsee and Mr. Impotent Cantsee, the 
remarkable combinations of nobility and variety in 
spirit, of precision and freedom in form, which character- 
ised the period and which, to say the least, have not 
been quite so perceptible since. So he may be safely 
pronounced to be bene meritus of the time and the 
country of his birth. 
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MRS. C. A. DAWSON SCOTT. 

By Edwin Pugh. 


T AM not sure whether Mrs. Dawson Scott is at her 

1 best in her home or in lier books. 

That she is great both in her home and in her books 
there is no gainsaying. A woman whose qualities, like 
her eyes, lie in ambush — to spring out upon you suddenly. 
She is all womanly, motherly. And she has that magic 
gift of the mistress of a salon which transforms half-dead 
creatures into palpitant human beings. 

It doesn’t matter, of course ; but 1 am not overmuch 
in love with what is known as literary and artistic 
society. I would rather any 
day talk with a common 
workman in the tap-room of 
a pothouse than with the 
highest of highbrows. But I 
have met at Mrs. Dawson 
Scott’s house men and women 
of flesh and blood whom I 
have shunned at other houses 
as mere figments whose skin 
seemed made of parchment, 
and whose veins seemed filled 
with ink. 

Mrs. Dawson Scott has a 
girlish habit of clasping her 
hands together, not in a 
prayerful attitude, rather as 
if she would hug herself for 
very joy in the capture of 
your friendship, your confi- 
dence. She seems always a 
little surprised, a little ex- 
cited, at finding that you and 
she understand one another. 

“Oh, yes ! “ she exclaims. 

That expresses her acceptance, 
her acclamation of th^ truth 
of. things. She has a very 
passion for truth. I have never read any books that 
were more free from fake than her books. It must be 
the truth, even if it be improbable truth, unkindly 
truth, that she seeks after and (Expounds. 

When you are reading her stories you feel theft you 
are not so much hearing about people as living with 
them. She does not lead or drive you ; she goes with 
you ; and such is her compelling force that if you love 
her company, as I do, you can only say in the spirit of 
Ruth : “ Whither thou goest, I will go ; and where thou 
lodges! 1 will lodge : thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.'* 

I feel sorry for the many who have not as yet read 
her books. When I read “ Against the Grain, “ better 
and more aptly named in America, “ The Rolling 
Stone, “ I felt sorry for myself on reflecting that this 
was the first book of hers I had read. And then I 
found'that it was not the first. I had read “ Wastralls," 
and I ha^ not forgotten it. I had only forgotten the 
author's name. Since then I have read “ The Story of 
Anna Beames," “ Mrs. Noakes," and her last wonderful, 
terrible no>^ei, “ The Headland." I have read all these 


books at least twice. I have also read most of her 
poems — more than twice. They are poems. 

I would not like to say off-hand which of her hooks 
I like best. There is “ Against the Grain," otherwise 
“ The Rolling Stone," with its especial* appeal to my 
temperament. It is hard to realise even now that a 
woman wrote that book. One would have thought 
that the charactfr of her hero, Harry King, was so 
altogether outside a woman’s experience. This is not 
to question that women have the fighting spirit. “ The 

female of the species is more 
deadly than the male." But 
in Harry King Mrs. Dawson 
Scott projected a man to 
whom the love of fighting for 
sheer fighting’s sake was the 
beginning and the end of life. 
There was nothing worth 
having that hadn’t to be 
fought for. And, indeed, the 
fighting was far better worth 
while than the end to be 
gained by the fighting. And 
it was r(‘al fighting, not the 
fighting of wits against wits, 
mind against mind, but the 
physical conflict of brute 
strength and skill against 
brute strength and skill. In 
less sure hands such a theme 
would be repellent, such a 
man hateful. In Mrr5. Dawson 
Scott’s hands the theme is 
made intensely attractive, the 
man mo^t lovable. 

As a rule women have a 
crude taste in men. That at 
least is one of the faults that 
most men find in most women’s books. And perhaps 
Mrs. Dawson Scott is not wholly free from this reproach, 
which however is not to say that her men arc not real 
men. Reuben Noakes is a very real man — and utterly 
abominable. He is a selfish hon viveur to whom the 
only things that matter are the so-called " good things " 
of life, which include drink, cards and racing. Truth, 
honour, the well-being of his wife and children : these 
are as nothing to him. But— he is outwardly kind, he 
is very fond and gentle and caressing, he has curly hair ; 
and so all else is forgiven him, everything, everybody 
else is sacrificed to him — ^by his wife. 

Again, in “ Wastralls," there is the dark, sullen 
Leadville Byron. “ Love did not at any time come 
easily to him, and all the emotion of which he was 
capable had long been concentrated upon Wastralls," 
In order to possess this farm he marries its owner, 
Sabina Rosevear — " big, ripe, fair, a woman who might 
have stepped out of the Elizabethan age "—only to 
find that she is now as much in the way of his ambition 
as she had been before he wooed and won her. She 
treats him almost as if he were an irresponsible child. 
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She meets with an accident, and becomes loathly to 
his senses. He plots to murder her, and thinks he has 
succeeded. And when I read that he had not succeeded, 
that by this attempted murder he had for ever ruined 
all his hopes, I was as sorry for him as if I had known 
him. Is it possible to pay a higher tribute to the power 
of the author than that, espiecially as my sympathy was 
obviously misplaced and should have been with the 
triumph of the dead Sabina ? 

And then there is Stephen Barclay in “ The Story of 
Anna Beames " ; fierce, coarse, cunning, shallow, some- 
thing of a dare-devil, something of a windbag, something 
of a d)ward. He fascinates poor Anna in the time of 
her second blooming. Her narrow life has warped hei 
imagination. She does not understand. He seduces 
her, deserts her, marries her under compulsion, and is 
finally instrumental in encom})assing her death in child- 
birth. He is not very like Mrs. Dawson Scott’s other 
men ; and yet there is that likeness in unlikeness of 
the primitive male whose apjieal to the aviTage woman 
seems irresistible. 

And now this latest, greatest book, “ The Headland.” 
It differs a little from Mrs. Dawson Scott’s other books 
in that it deals mainly with dc'based rather than with 
predomiikint types. And yet it resembles her othcT 
books 111 that its story i'^ so inimitably told that it 
cannot be rcdokl. It is indeed this exquisite economy 
of means whirh makes it so hard for the mere reader 
to render again any of Mrs. Dawson Scott’s work at 
all adequately. On the one hand you have the broad 
effects : the wide spaces and elemental forces of Nature 
in raw travail, naked and unashamed — the Headland 
rocks under yon as you read I — on the other, the fine 
close etching in of detail. And anyway no one ever 
reads any first-class story — and above all Mrs. Dawson 
Scott's stories — solely for the sake of their plot. One 
reads them because they mirror life, its beauty and its 
ugliness, its comedy and tragedy : life reflected, as 
only it can be, by the light of genius. 

One is, however, chary of tlu‘ use of that word 
“ genius." All those who are geniuses know it, but some 
know it who are not geniuses. There’s the rub. Genius 
is a simple thing, and so, like all simple things, profound. 


Mrs. Dawson Scott’s genius lies more in her humanness 
than in her tragic faculty. It is her humanness that 
I started out to insist upon. And I have strayed a 
little from my starting-point. I like best in her work 
that lively insight into the depths of what we call the 
commonplace. Her peasants, her humbler folk, her 
minor characters generally : these are the simple souls 
she delights in and introduces to ns with the same 
delicate unconscious art that she would employ in 
introducing a prizefighter to a poet. Her sketches of 
such people are as subtle and finished as her full-length 
portraits. 

There is Tunks. ” ' Poor Tunks ! ' said Anna Beames 
lightly.” But poor Tunks, with his gooseberry-coloured 
eyes and uncouth figure, is ine^stimably richer in the 
guerdon of manhood than her tinsel idol, Stephen 
Barclay, or her three bowelless brothers, the vicar and 
the two doctors. And Trispin Job m ” The Headland," 
glimpsed, as it were, in a flash of lightning, yet fully 
revealed in just those few words of stern condemna- 
tion touched with pity that any honest man might pass 
upon any such horrible degenerate as Hendre Pendragon : 
” Up to a's tricks agen, is a ? 

But this brief, feebh' appreciation of Mrs. Dawson 
Scott and hc‘r work would have to be rewritten — it would 
have to be one of many other essays on other phases of 
her work — to be commensurate with its worth. 

J have said that Mrs. Dawson Scott is a poet. If 
she had never written a line of verse, or even a line of 
prose, she would still be a poet. She has the poetic 
vision. That she has chosen to follow the tragic Muse 
in the pursuit of her art means merely that she sees in 
the bigger issues of life all that they involve of lesser 
issues. But, says she : 

“ . . Give me the sun 
Pierce on my head, the sand 
Hot, blistering beneath my naked foot — 
tiive sun or storm 
So that I live ' ” 

And again : 

“ But 1 can look 

Prom the dark face that dreanrs above my heart 
And laugh ” 


IRew Books. 


CHESTERTON THE UNCHANGED.^ 

Air. Chesterton docs not change. Like another public 
charaCtet of festive reputation he is still going strong. 
He writes the same little essays in the same old way, 
indicating infallibly what is wrong with the world and 
putting it right with suspicious ease, reducing all the 
difficulties of life to a pair of simple alternatives, greet- 
ing the obvious with a cheer, puncturing the windbags, 
exposing the humbugs, and sometimes exposing himself 
in the process. There is an example of this self-exposure 
in the present volume — an essay on Meredith that Mr. 
Chesterton’s better angel should have made him suppress. 
He is welcome, of course, to praise Meredith as highly as 
he pleases — but does he really find it necessary to slander 
Thomas Hardy in the process ? He once permitted liim- 
self to describe Hardy as “ the village atheist brooding 

* '* The Uses of Diversity.” By G. K. Chesterton. Cs. net. 
(Methuen.) 


over the village idiot.” So far from repenting, he now 
writes thus ; 

“ Mr. Hardy i.s wholly of our owm generation, which is a very 
unpleasant thing to be. He is shrill and not mellow\ He does 
not worship the iinknow'ii God : he knows the God (or thinks he 
knows the God) and dislikes Him. H(‘ is not a pantheist : he 
IS a paiidiabohsl. The great agnostics of the Victorian age said 
there w\as nn purpose in Nature. Mr Hardy is a mystic ; he 
says there is an evil purpose Swanburne and Thomas 

Hardy talk almost in w'ords of one syllabic ; but the philo- 
sophical upshot can be expressed in the most famous of all w'ords 
of one syllable — damn. Their w'ord.s are common w^ords ; but 
their view (thank God) is not a common view. They denounce 
in the style of a spelling-book.” 

There is a point at which an alleged honest opinion is 
not entitled to the least respect. Mr. Chesterton has 
reached that point here. A man who declares that Hardy 
is '* shrill and not mellow ” is no more respectable than a 
man who declares that the sun is green and not luminous. 
Mr. Chesterton is great enough to be told bluntlv that 
such an utterance from him is silly, if not disgraceful. 
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Its intellectual level is no higher than that of a suburban 
debating society at which crude young men argue about 
“ Capital " and “ Labour ” without any idea of what they 
mean by these empty words Mr. Chesterton (who will 
sometimes sacrifice truth to an antithesis) can no more get on 
without his pair of alternatives than G. P. R. James could 
get on without his pair of horsemen, and so, in order to 
discuss Meredith he has to invent a bogey-man to which 
he attaches the name of Hardy. I am not going to argue 
with Mr. Chesterton, I will simply tell him that Thomas 
Hardy is one of the glories of English letters ; that he is 
almost the only novelist we can set without shame by the 
side of Flaubert, Dostoevsky and Turgenev ; that “ The 
Dynasts is the greatest poem produced in Europe since 
" Faust " ; and that in writing as he does of such a man 
lie is simply making a public exhibition of folly. I profess 
that I admire Mr. Chesterton as a cheerful, courageous 
and wholesome influence in these horrid times ; but 1 
hope my admiration is not inconsistent with an honest 
resentment. 

Let us turn to more pleasant matters. ' The essays in 
this volume, as in all its predecessors, show Mr. Chesterton’s 
happy combination of gravity of purpose with levdty of 
manner. Here, as elsewhere, his hand is heavy on the 
so-called " Lady Bountiful." I rejoice in the castigation, 
for I know the spirit of the people who run the poor as an 
occupation or duty or amusement. Heartily do I enjoy 
Mr. Chesterton’s " Ballade d'une Grande Dame," the 
essential truth of which is unquestionable. In the present 
volume he connects our Lady Bountifuls, our hard, heart- 
less, uncharitable charity-mongers, with Jane Austen, 
above all people, and his essay may be starred as an 
excellent example of his penetrating, revealing criticism. 

There are other subjects here on which be enlarges with 
pleasure to himself and delight to his readers — detective 
stories, Christian science, spiritualism and the joys of life. 

I like his reference to the Coventry Nativity Play (produced 
a couple of years ago) as an example of mediaeval, humorous 
reverence ; but I wish he had said a faithful word about the 
performers, who, wdien I saw it, drawled and droned out 
their lines like a pale young curate intoning collects. 
Surely, in minimising the liveliness of the play they were 
minimising the essential reverence ’ 

Well, here is the volume, with its faults and its many 
merits. You must be a crusty old creature if you cannot 
receive it with joy, gratitude and admiration. 

George Sampson. 


THE END OF THE ROMANOVS* 

The old Russian slogan, " Life for the T.sar," .sounds in 
bitter ironic contrast when the dire fate of the last ol the 
Tsars in 1918 is considered. But it was not the great mass 
of the Rus.sian people who desired 6r decreed the massacre 
of their Imperial Family. The crime was the work of a 
number of polyglot Jews, headed by Lenin, who were in 
the pay of Germany, and the actual assassins were -certain 
of these Jews assisted by soldiers of Magyar and Lett 
nationality. 

These facts are further established in Mr. Robert Wilton’s 
book. He had special opportunities for elucidating the 
facts of the murders which the Bolshevists had entangled 
in a network of lies, for they gave out a false report of the 

execution " ; they destroyed the bodies of their victims, 
but later invented a bogu^ funeral ; and they staged a 
mock trial of assassins with imaginary names. But murder 
will out. 

In April, 1919, Mr. Wilton being in Ekaterinburg, the 
scene of the murders, met N. A. Sokolov, the investigating 
magistrate who had been appointed by Koltchak to ascer- 
tain ^he truth about the end of the Imperial Family. 

, 

'' * ** Th^Last Days of the Romanovs from March 1 5th, 1917." 
Part I : The Narrative of Robert Wilton, Special Correspondent 
of The Times. Part II : The Depositions of Eye-Witnesses. 
Illustrated from actual photographs. 15s. net. (Thornton 
Butterworth.)" 


“ He was relentless, tireless, full of resource in the pursuit 
alike of murderers and beasts of prey. . . . It is thanks to 
him that an overwhelming mass of evidence has been built 
up into a structure that cannot be overthrown." Mr. 
Wilton was with Sokolov during many months of the 
inquiry. 

One is glad to find that the author produces fre.sh evidence 
to prove that the Empress was never pro-German, as 
many people no doubt still innocently believe : 

She hated Germany with a bitterness and^a fervour equalled 
only by he^ contempt and loathing for the Russians — always 
excepting the peasants, wdiom she imagined to be endowed with 
all the virtues and qualities that Rasputin was supposed to 
pos.scss." 

( 

\\ hen the Bolshev'ists wanted to take the Tsar to Mpscow, 
he turned to his followers and said : "You see they want 
me to sign the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. But I would 
rather cut off my hand than do so." The Empress, much 
agitated, interposed : "I am also going. Without me 
they will persuade him into doing something, as they did 
before. . . . The Germans know that their treaty is 
valueless without the Tsar’s signature. They want to 
separate him from his family in order to frighten him into 
some disgraceful act " She lost all self-control, at times 
pacing the room like a caged tigress, and then bursting 
into a storm of tears. 

Mr. Wilton relates the whole course of the Via Crucis of 
the Imperial Family from Tsarskoe-Selo to Tobolsk, and 
then to Ekaterinburg, where their final agony began and 
ended : 

" The prisoners were in a trap from which there w'as no escape. 
There was no priv'^acy, not even for the girls — no consideration 
for decency or modesty. . . The guards sang revolutionary 
songs devised to hurt and sh^ck the feelings of the prisoners, 
containing foul words such as no man should dare to utter in the 
presence of innocent girls ; but the revolutionary warriors 
delighted in wounding the modesty of the Grand Duchesses 19 
this and in .still more repulsive ways, by filthy .scribbling and 
drawings on the walls and by crowding round the lavatorj^ — 
there was only one for the prisoners and the warders." 

On the night appointed for the murders — July i6th, 
1918 — the Imperial P'amily and the four faithful attendants 
who remained with them were conducted to a semi-base- 
ment room, and this is how they were dispatched : 

" The twedve revolvers volleyed instantly, and all the jm.soners 
fell to the ground. Death had been instantaneous in the case 
of the parents and three of the children, and of Dr. Botkin and 
two servants Alexis (the young Tsarevich) remained alive in 
spite of his wounds, and moaneil and struggled in his agony. 
Yurovsky finished liim with his Colt. One of the girls — pre- 
sumably the youngest Grand Duchesu, Anastasia — rolled about 
and screamed, and, when one of the murderers approached, 
fought dc.sperately with him till he killed her. . . ." 

That .same night the bodies were mutilated and burned, 
and the ashes cast into the disused shaft of a mine. 

Surely the most appalling crime in all the annals of 
history, for at any rate the five children were ii;mocent of 
any offence. 

S. ]V4 Ellis. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF SPEECH.* 

Many of us can recall with interest the alternating 
dullness and brightness of the English hour at school or 
college. The dull hour perhaps predominated, but the joy 
of the other hours made up for it. Those who wish to 
recall those happier interludes cannot do better than turn 
to Miss Alethea Chaplin’s pages, where they will find the 
old charm revived. In her bibliography she mentions that 
" Archbishop Trench’s books, * English Past and Present ' 
and ' On the Study of Words,* are still suggestive." This 
is faint praise, and only Miss Chaplin's own sprightliness 
reconciles us oldsters to this lack of enthusiasm for the 
ideals of our youth. I looked, without much hope I 
confess, to see whether Sullivan’s " Dictionary of Deriva- 
tions " found a place of honour in Miss Chaplin’s list. 
To one who has worked through a dictionary and been 

• ** The Romance of Language." By Alethea Chaplin. 
7s. 6d. (Sidgwick and Jackson.) 
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examined on it page by page it is almost impossible not 
to think of that dictionary more highly than one ought to 
think. No doubt Miss Chaplin is right in omitting a book 
that must be very old-fashioned now, and perhaps never 
was quite authoritative. For she is nothing if not modern. 
Still, entertaining as she is throughout, she docs not lack 
her slightly and pages. This is written in praise, not in 
blame^ One cannot, one should not. be brilliant all the 
time — a lesson that some of our literary young men do 
not seem to have learned. ^Miss ('haplin relieves the 
fascinating brilliancy of her romance of words by«occasional 
expositions on language in general, and on the history of 
English in particular. 

There is nothing that is remarkably liovel in the book. 
The gi'ound has been well covered many times before, 
but one need not be quite so pes.simistic as our authoress 
when she says that she will “ not attempt the impossible — 
the making of discoveries.” There are things still to be 
found out with regard to language, and she herself indicates 
quite a number of them m the text. The next best thing 
to answering a question is to state it clearly, and this Miss 
Chaplin has done in many cases, though it is only fair to 
say that she answers many more questions than she leaves 
in the air. We have all our pet aversions m style, and 
one of mine is the irritatingly hopeless wish of this type : 
” If only those sculptured lions could speak, what stories 
they would tell ! ” It is seldom, however, that Miss 
Chaplin is vague like this. Indeed she is generally 
particularlv direct and effective in her statements. What 
could be more straight than '* From this jioint of \'iew 
[namely, that simplifrcation of a language is a gain, not a 
loss] English is the most advanced and the most enlightened 
of all languages, and therefore the most suitable for express- 
ing the wants and thoughts of men.” If some readers are 
not sure that they speak good enough English to take 
credit to themselves for the mastery of such a perfect 
instrument, Miss rhai)lin is ready \vith the comfort that 
many of our so-called mistakes m grammar have historical 
lustification, and even those wh.'> make ” join ” rhyme with 
line ” have behind them the magisterial example of Pope. 
Some of the ohitcr dicta here may call for comment. I am 
not sure that the experience of our troops m France would 
justify the statement that the interjections ” are among 
the last bits of a language to be acquired by a foreigner.” 

I learn from the title page that Miss Chaplin has published 
” General Knowledge Papers.” This is a danger signal, 
and all young people preparing lor their first school examina- 
tion should earnestly pray that 
this book may not fall into the 
hands of examiners eager for 
interesting and puzzling 
questions. If their prayer is 
unanswered the only resource 
of the young people will be to 
buy ioh themselves and read 
this entAncingly instructive 
volume. 

John Adams. 


setting forth, against the background of Queen Mary’s epoch,, 
a humanist w’ho took verse in his academic stride, was 
readily acknowledged. This author’s biography of George 
Buchanan stands unrivalled as a description of that scholar. 

But (Toethc — the evoker of orbic verse, the equally 
distinguished wieldcr of a prose often as clear as Genesis, yet 
encyclopedic in its themes, shot through and through 
wnth theory of a‘sthclic.s. subtly enriched from a uniquely 
large vocabulary ! W'as it not a too daring enterprise 
for this pakeographer to track the experiences of such 
genius 111 Its upper air ? No. The Scot has succeeded. 
His performance is heroic, in its jog-trot fidelity to common 
sense ; in its balanced presentment of a creator of epic , 
who IS himself eiionymous m the evolution of Germany’s 
science no less than of its letters . in the scale of values 
by which he ranges forth other writer .s m (Toethe’s company 
— for instance, the lo3"altics of Schiller ; the first-rate 
c omedy of J.avater's sentimental prankmgs , the revelation 
of Voltaire as an acid test in history, while the seer beyond 
the Khine is a spirit of fostering, charitable impulse ; the 
quantification of this thinker's loose relation to classic 
literatures No signal discoveries mark these pages. The 
criticism of poetic matters is broad rather than penetrating. 
The corpus of poetic extracts — sometimes m the original, 
sometimes in translation— does not at all impress one with 
this biographer s power to rank, as an illustrator of genius, 
beside a Coleridge or an Arnold. It is surely, by the way, 
a pity that a book constructed to be a gift to plain English 
readers should marshal the many qucHations in its foot- 
notes without English renderings. Not seldom, this 
stout-hearted professor of Scottish history, surveying his 
mighty subject — no less now than the king of all modern 
humanists — intrigues us to doubt whether he did not 
share the spasm of dismay that occasionally visits many 
students of (yoethc. Was there a con.siderable element 
of sham— of lath and plaster — in this imposing potentate ? 
M’hy did Professor Hume Brown choose for his two goodly ■ 
volumes these fearsome portraits as frontispieces ? In our 
more placid moments we are glad to fall back on the 
testimony of many a literary friend of (Toethe’s, that this 
skald’s bearing and countenance were godlike. We trust 
our own Lockhart when he pencils to Scott this note : 

” One must be struck with the majestic beauty of Goethe’s 
countenance, the noblest certainly by far that I have ever 
yet seen ” Yet Stciler’s portrait that opens Hume Brown's 
first volume suggests a defaulting solicitor caught in a 
forgery Maclise’s portrait of senility in the second volume 
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really could serve to indicate one of the dealers in old 
clothes who until lately haunted the southern corner of 
Professor Hume Brown's University. The first picture 
might be labelled, "Found Out"; the second, “Worn 
Out." It must ha\e been with some subconscious smirk 
that our author allowed these disembowelling hmnings to 
issue from his collection. 

But we recover from such shocks. On a sober attempt 
to acliieve opinion about Goethe, we reach the positives 
that cumulatively prove his to have been as many- 
chambered a brain as modern Europe has known. While we 
go back to him, and again, back, we arc conscious of power 
hidden in calm ; Rhadamanthus in serene Pcntelic. Yet, as 
soon as our gaze leaves this marble figure, forth issue from its 
flanks sprites of ebriety, vanity, malice, impiety, shoulder- 
ing their way among nobler phantoms equally alive — 
individuality demanding its birthright back from the dead 
hand of authority, a hunger for Greece’s beauty as mordant 
as that of Petrarch, a conviction that life has its philosophy 
for untiring industry, the joy with w’hich some men can 
dismiss in song the fevers of the soul, a sensing of order in 
external nature that matches Bacon’s, and, at points, 
anticipates the discov'eries of Darwin. It is a breathless 
book, this truly admirable biography, for the student 
willing to realise that Goethe’s activity, as laid out here 
from ampler material than Lewes commanded, is a rupture 
of seals, a veritable Day of Judgment for ideals that 
nourished the last century's soul. 

Miss Haldane is to be thanked for her labours in bringing 
together these chapters which her friend. Hume Brown, did 
not live to pass for press To ruminant mortals, up in 
years, such solid, sound, bold yet not over-bold page-> 
(dignified by something of dear old David ^Masson’s confi- 
dence in honest research) will come as the greatest literary 
windfall of the year. The same ruminants, if they bestow 
these two volumes on students born to this yeasty ferment 
called the twentieth century, wdll be presenting a fair 
substitute for a university education. 

One chapter Hume Brown had not even sketched out. 
But Lord Haldane, havdng the mind of his associate from 
divers travels and " far-ben " talks, supplies that missing 
chapter, in much the same judicial, lucid English that 
forms the staple of this biography. Lord Haldane’s 
pronouncement deals with the Second Part of “ Faust." He 
attaches far higher value to that performance than Lewes 
does. Let us not care so much whether, in this second 
“Faust," Goethe squanders a zest for " playing with tin 
soldiers," and, so far as ornament goes, moves more usually 
in realms of mere fancy Jhan in those of authentic imagina- 
tion. Goethe set out, from intrepid youth, to face Life 
alone ; impatient of tradition, though grateful for creation's 
zest ; pos.sessed with determination to question nature 
through every sort of first-hand experience ; and relying 
on no sort of God that the Christianity of his times would 
have acknowledged. In the second “ Fau.st," this explorer 
returns from his voyagings through tempests, to giYe his 
verdict, his philosophy, about Life ; a verdict and a 
philosophy rescinding, or at any rate transcending, the 
utterance of the first “ Faust.” Pagan Cxoethe’s judgment 
is delivered without prime reference to Gods or Christs. 
Yet the judgment is precisely and wholly that preached 
Dy Jesus, and never more needed than by To-day : Self- 
conquering is Life Eternal. " Stirb und werde” Lord 
Haldane’s analysis fitly completes a right worthy book, and 
Is itself a gift to whatever elements of modern democracy 
are at least as sincere in testing the spirit of man as Goethe 
was. 

Eric Robertson. 


RIGHT ROYAL.* 

In Right Royal " Mr. Masefield has told a stirring tale 
and, if had been content to do only 'That, his poem 
would liAve been even finer and more effective than it 
actually is. Charles Cotliill is riding his own horse in the 

• " Right Royal." By John Masefield. 6s. net. (Heine- 
mann.) 


race for the English 'Chasers’ Cup over Compton Course. 
Right Royal is a good horse : 

“ A noble horse of a nervy blood, 

By O Mon Roi out of Rectitude," 

but he has a tendency to sulk or funk on the course, and 
in the past has " hardly earned his entry money." The 
night before the race, however, Charles dreams a dream 
of such heartening prophecy that in the morning he*' backs 
the animal for all he is worth. Should he lose, he will 
have not only to sell his property, but to abandon all 
hope of his lady. " the golden lady Em." xVnd there is a 
heavy field against him, eight of whom, as his trainer 
savs : 

- f 

" could give him a stone, r 

And twelve should beat him on form alone " 

.\fter the usual difficulty of getting the horses into line, 
the flag goes down, and Charles and Right Royal start 
well. But at the third obstacle, a hurdle and ditch, the 
horse jumps early and falls, and though his rider, wdio has 
kept hold of the rein, is soon mounted again, thirty lengths 
have been lost, and for the moment Charles is in despair : 

“ Across the wet ploughland he took a good pull, 

With the thought that the cup of his sorrow was full, 

For the spx'ed of a stag and the strength of a bull 
Could hardly recover the ground he had lost 
Right Royal went dully, then snorted and tost, 

“ Tost his head, with a whicker, went on, and went kind. 

And the horse's great spirit touched Charles in the mind 
Though his bruise made him dizzy and tears made him blind, 
He would try to the finish, and so they would find " 

So he goes doggedly on, sorely tempted to try by a spurt 
to catch up the field, but controlling himself to bide his 
time. Horse after horse drops out, coming to grief or 
unable to stay the course, but still there is a big field of 
great horses w^ell ahead of him, and almost to the end 
Charles's case seems hopeless. It is not till they have 
entered the straight leading to the winning post that his 
moment comes : 

" Then Charles judged liis second, but he could not tell how'. 

“ But a glory of sureness leaped from horse into man, 

And the man .said, ‘ Now, l>eauty,’ and the horse sai(l, ‘ I can.’ 
And the long-weary Roytil made an effort the more. 

Though his heart thumped like drum-beats as he went to the 
tore 

“ Neck and neck went Sir Lope/ and Soyland together, 
Soyland first, a short head, with his neck all in lather ; 
Both v\ere ridden their hardest, both were doing their best, 
Right Royal reached Soyland and came to his chest." 

Right Royal passes Soyland and, after a tremendous 
struggle, passes Sir Lopez, the favourite. For a moment 
he leads, but he has not yet won : 

“ .A hooped black and coral flew up like a shot, 

With lightnmg-like effort from little (xavotte. 

The little bright mare, made of nerves and steel springs. 

Shot level beside him, shot ahead as with wings " 

Gavotte, however, " died to nothing " ; but then 

" Soyland came once again 
Till his muzzle just reached to the knot on his rein. 

“ Then a whirl of urged horses thundered up, whipped and blown, 
Soyland, Peterkinooks, and Red Ember the roan. 

For an instant they challenged, then they dropped and were 
done, 

Then the White Post shot backwards — Right Royal had won." 

So Charles is not ruined after all, and though 

“ For the bets on Right Royal which Cothill had made 
The taker defaulted, they never were paid," 

he lives happy ever after with " bright Emmy Crowthorne." 

It is admirable narrative poetry. Not only the details 
of the race and the looks and characters of the horses, as 
brilliantly individualised as if drawn by A. J. Munnings, 
but all the surroundings, the lively crowd and the shouting 
bookies, the landscape and the weather, are vividly 
rendered. There is an exciting quality in the descrip- 
tion of the finish which cannot quite be conveyed by 
fragmentary quotation. Only Mr. Masefield could have 
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written the poem, and only Mr. Masefield w’ould have 
given it the faults which mar it. 

For Mr. Masefield, as he has repeatedly shown, will nev'er 
be content with a merely concrete presentment of a story. 
He has a metaphysical mind, for ever questing after an 
unrealised ideal of beauty, which insists on expressing its 
longings without due regard to the appropriateness of the 
occasion. Hence, in “ Right Royal,” an unconvincing 
machinery of Helpers and Priends, who influence the fates 
of the horses, and a w hole succession of thoughts which pass 
through Cothill’s mind when he ought to be— ^and surely 
would be — thinking only of w’lnning his race. The swung 
of the story, moreover, is constantly interrupted by a 
succe.ssion of similes, w’hich, though they may be beautiful, 
are qynte unnecessary ; for there is no need to liken racing 
horses to anything but themselves to convince us of their 
beauty. And one regrets all the more these external 
decorations which appear — though one knows they are 
not — meretricious, because Mr Maseheld can convey the 
beauty and thrill of the form and motion of liorses so 
finely without them. 

P'rancis Bicklev. 

OLIVER ONIONS’S NEW NOVEL.^ 

Any novel coming from the pen of so accomplished a 
craftsman as Oliver Onions is always worth reading ; for 
it is bound to contain elements which are surprising, 
arresting and idiosyncratic Whether the author is writing 
passionate tales from a far riding, ironical romances of the 
modern advertising or new'spaper wuirld, searching studies 
of the camp-followers of art in Hampstead or Chelsea, 
fantastic ghost stories which link the ages together, or 
sombre records of a crime passiouel committed in the 
underwwld of pre-w'ar London, his point d'appm is alw'ays 
fresh, unexpected and allusive. More especially does Mr. 
Onions shine — take for instance the famous trilogy w^hich 
begins with ” In Accordance with the Evidence,” continues 
with ” The Debit Account,” and concludes wuth ” The 
Story of Louie ” — when he seeks to squeeze the full value, 
corporal, pictorial and psychological, out of a baffling 
murder problem. As a mere example of happy mastery 
in unravelling the threads of a mystery and of keeping 
the reader all the time in an attitude of keen suspen.se, 
“ A Case in Camera ” is quite w'cjrthy of the wTiter of “ The 
Moon Stone ” and of ” The Woman in White ” ; for, 
though the web of the story is less complicated, the knot is 
never cut by Wilkie Collins’s favourite device of coincidence 
and melodrama. Given his initial kink, wdiich, though 
seeming inexplicable at first sight, is c'^entuall^’ elucid- 
ated by the most natural solutions, Mr. Onions disentangles 
motive and action with such dexterity, and with sucli a 
reliance on the reader's own perspicacity, that wdien the 
air-pilot’s motive for killing his observer is finally revealed, 
when too the artist on whose studio the parachute had 
crashed describes how* from the cellar of his studio he w^as 
an eye-wdtness of the whole astounding affair, you realise 
that the clues have all been gvien and not a single one 
obtruded needlessly. Hut ” A Case in Camera ” is .some- 
thing more than a thrilling detective story. You w^ant to 
know of course why the pilot, who kept his colleague’s 
portrait in his wTist-watch, killed his observer. You w^ant 
to know how the artist w*as able to see the whole tran- 
saction from the cellar of his studio, and why he and the 
brother artist who concealed the incriminating pistol 
deliberately hushed up the whole business. But in the course 
of satisfying your curiosity on these points you are forced 
to observe the strange reactions of the case on the conduct 
of the leading characters, the artist and his wife, the brother 
artist and his fiancee, the journalist who tells the story, 
the police inspector who takes the case in hand, and the 
estate agent — the man in the pub — who passionately but 
unsuccessfully endeavours to throw the light of full pub- 
licity upon it. You will note too, with an interest that 
should make you feel that here is a case in which killing is 

♦ "A Case in Camera.” By Oliver Onions. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Arrowsmith.) 


no murder, that the young pilot and his swreetheart are the 
victims of no reactions, and regard the killing of an observer 
on the skylight of a Chelsea studio as quite in the ordinary 
nature of occurrences aeronautical. On tlie other hand 
you cannot help feeling that Westbury, w*ho discovered 
the younger artist with the pistol concealed about his person, 
had a distinct grievance, rank outsider as he was. Mr. 
Harry Westbury, land and estate agent by profession, 
reader of John Bull and of The Daily Sketch in his 
spare time, and would-be Public Pro.secutor at the house of 
call he ” uses,” is a brilliantly original piece of character- 
isation, a type of pub-frequenter never so far as I know 
depicted before, but here realised wdth the most admirable 
humour and verisimilitude Next to Harry Westbury I 
like Joan Merrow*. the young airman’s fiancee, a delightful 
young woman of the day, just emerged from fiapperdom, 
wdiom the author renders wdtli real insight and realism and 
with only the tiniest touch of malice. 1 should like to say 
more about Mr Omons’s latest characters ; but I think I 
have shown that those wdio want entertainment and new 
ideas from their fiction should on no account omit to read 
” A Case in Camera ” 

W. A. L. B. 

DR. DENNEYS LETTERS.* 

Tlie late Principal Denney was one of the foremost 
theologians in our country He brought to the study of 
theology a first-rate training in classics and in philosophy, 
but he had by nature a mind of remarkable acuteness. 
These qualities are knowTi to readers of Ins published w'ork. 
When he wrote upon theology, it was wath a trenchant, 
original thrust ; there was no jnoiis fumbling wTth phrases, 
no amiable evasion of awkward issues Dr. Denney saw 
things for himself, and said wdiat he had to say wdth the 
conviction of a man who had applied his full mind to the 
subject Even when he did not convince you. even when 
he w*as somewhat impatient of notions which did not appeal 
to him, you at least felt that there were no echoes in his 
argument, and no commonplace jdirases in his paragraphs. 

It wall be a revelation to some that he could also write 
letters, real letters. J'or over a quarter of a century he 
seems to have been corresponding more or less regularly 
wdth Sir William Robertson Xicoll, and this book contains 
a delightful selection ot his letters. We are grateful indeed 
to the editor for this rare memento of his friend. The tw^o 
men had common interests ” We were not alw^ays of the 
same mind,” says Sir W illiam, ” but w*e never differed in 
sympathy ’’ A good letter requires a good receiver. No 
man can write out his mind wath ease and security unless 
he can count upon a friend wiio wall read wdiat he whites 
with a sympathetic mind E\adently Dr Denney felt this. 
And. again, he could write a letter wathout becoming official. 

” Le public ne pardonnera renmii en aucune groupe,” 
Yoltaire once wTote It is the unpardonable sin in some 
eminent men's letters, e g , in WYstcott’s and in Matthew 
Arnold’s They are too improving in their correspondence. 
Now', wdiile Dr. Denney is never playful, he relaxes ; he 
treats his correspondents as human beings, and he writes 
a letter as he talked, wath ease, crispness and point. One 
particular pleasure of this book is the sense wdneh it leaves 
of a living mind, moving rapidly, and expressing itself with 
candour and even abandon upon men and things. For 
example, after reading Professor Kirsopp Lake’s book on 
the Resurrection, he lets himself go. ” We have enough 
and to spare of the kind of man who splits the w'orld into 
tw*o unrelated sections called historical and spiritual, but 
mostly they do not quite realise what they are doing. The 
odd thing in Lake is that he has some perception of it, yet 
does not seem to mind. ‘ To think that he should know 
what he is, and be that he is ’ — it is a spectacle, if not for 
men and angels, for philosophers and Christians to wonder 
at.” Or again, after reading the Hibbert Journal decennial 
supplement, he breaks out : ” I never read such a produc- 
tion ; the Plain of Shinar would have been a liaven of rest 

• “ Letters of Principal James Denney to William Robertson 
Nicoll.” 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder Sc Stoughton ) 
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and a seat of light and leading in comparison with it. 
What struck me most in many of the papers was their 
conceit. It is like walking through a madhouse, where 
everybody that talks, talks about himself ; and though 
there are obiter dicta of comparative sanity, the whole thing 
is as mad as Legion.” 

But the letters reveal much more than drastic, caustic 
judgment. They show a man who was generous, loyal, 
absorbed in the service of the Church, and alive to the 
public issues of the day. There arc several letters which 
recall Hardy’s line about George Meredith : 

“ Hiis note was trenchant, turning kind.” 

There are others which prove that tlie writer had true 
public spirit and real penetration. In December, 1916, 
for example, he wrote ; “A widely diffused feeling that 
everybody in the country was more deeply concerned about 
the war than the Government was the real power which 
upset the Asquith Cabinet, and any Government which 
leads can count on support.” A hit in the bull’s eye ! 

Dr. Denney was versed in English literature, especially 
of the eighteenth century. He constantly read Johnson, 
Pepys, Horace Walpole, Swift and Burke. He writes 
once : ” Like you I have read Pepys twice, though not in 
twelve months, and think it in the strict sense of the term 
the most interesting book I know. There is not a square 
inch of it that has not interest, and it is as much a miracle 
in its w’ay as ‘ Othello.’ ” I never could get him to see the 
greatness of ” Tom Jones.” Perhaps there was something 
about Fielding which repelled the puritan in him And 
he was cool about George Eliot. ” She is only good — and 
then no one can be better — when she is dramatic ; when 
she is herself, she is like other preachers out of pulpits.” 
I notice that he agrees with Lord Rosebery ' ‘ on two main 
points — that * Vanity Fair ’ is incomparably Thackeray’s 
greatest book, and that ‘ Esmond ’ is odious.” This is 
sad reading. ” Vanity Fair ” may be the masterpiece, 
but ” odious ” for ” Esmond ” ? ” Odious ” ! It was 

George Eliot who thought this novel was ” the most un- 
comfortable book you can imagine,” but I am in anguish 
to find Lord Rosebery and Dr. Denney flinging stones at 
this incomparable romance. However, this is not the 
place to defend ” Esmond.” I think more will agree with 
Dr. Denney that ” The Fortunes of Nigel,” among the 
Waverley Novels, is ” the best of those which are not the 
very best.” And who cannot understand what led him 
to protest that ” as for all the profound reflections on the 
dramatic art in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,' I had a thousand 
times rather study the Vincent Crummleses ” ? But it 
would be endless to dip* into these letters for suggestive, 
provoking criticisms. He knew his way in book-land, 
and he speaks his mind. What this volume may do for 
some readers who are outside the Scottish Church is to give 
them some notion of how finely trained a mind was at 
work in this Scottish theologian, hqw cultured it was, in 
the best sense of the word, and how unprovincial. I jihall 
end this notice with quoting two words about popular 
works. ” The Encyclopa'dia Britannica is a wonderful 
book. Monro’s article on Homer is worth any money.” 
As for the ” Cambiidgc History of English Literature,” 
it is ” a terrible book. It is like being shown through the 
cooperative stores. There is everything in it you want, 
^nd everything you don’t want, and an impression from 
which you cannot get away that the whole thing comes 
short somehow of being first-class.” Which is frank, and 
not unfair. 

James Moffatt. 

TRANSLATORS AND POETS. 

When all the most evocative and expressive words of 
every fiuman language shall unite in English, a language 
will exist suitable for every sort of literaty translation, 
iis however, poetry is well-nigh untranslatable 

eatcept in the minds of those to whom such expressions 
as ” Dear Sir ” and ” your favour to hand ” contain the 
music of huinan intercourse. When Akenside asked : 


Who, Sappho, wounds thy tender breast ? ” she might 
have answered ” my translators,” not because they have 
always lacked skill, but because she w’-as Greek and they 
were not. What she had to convey was analagous to 
the passion and scent of ” ruinous lilies ” — feeling, not 
anecdote. That is why I rate the ” Danish Ballads, ”1 
translated by Miss Smith-Dampier, higher as a carrying 
vehicle than the Sapphic ” rendering ” of the agile and 
enthusiastic Mr. Stacpoole and the more interesting 
experiments in presentation by the distinguished scholar. 
Dr. Arthur S. Way The ballads, as is the case with 
bardic verse, seem to rise to poetry by the decree of life 
itself : 

” They took a hair of Signild’s head 
To bind him foot and hand ; 

His haughty heart had broken 
Ere he would burst that band.” 

Interesting as old fairy tales where prettiness is not 
a tyrant and the magical seems to say ” I am true,” are 
these ballads of long ago at one of which the interpretative 
pen of Mr. Edward Van Andel had already given me a 
peep. Even a prosaic person, if he can be spiritually 
warmed by love, valour and danger, will be able to lose 
himself in Miss Smith-Dampier’s pages. 

Human S3’mpathy with that karmic yearning of the 
body, called by so man\' harsh names though expressive 
ever of the bane of monotonv’, the pain of solitude, is 
needed if Sappho is to be liked in translation. The loss 
in mere wntchery of sound is heartbreaking : what is left 
is little more than a complaint and a manifestation of 
the dulcitude of the animal in humanity'. Dr. Wa\’2 has 
done work of rare fascination to the student of the Greek 
poetess. He has avoided bathos , he is dignified, clever 
in artistry, and the translation \which he has appended 
to his Sapphic poems) of ' Pervigilium Veneris” — a com- 
po.sition by an unknown ancient poet — contains a refrain 
of curious haunting charm : 

” Tomorn who ne’er hath loved shall love, and who hath loved 
shall love tomorn.” 

As for Mr. Staepoolea I am not at all sure that Sappho 
gains by the whitewashing chivalry of his preface. One 
may deeply regret that her name should contribute to 
the terminology of erotic science without finding it tit all 
useful to insist fienly on the innocence or normality of 
her passional life. Mr. Stacpoole is an accomplished 
versifier, and distincth^ rises to poetry in a new rendering 
of Ovid’s heroic Epistle XV, supposed to be written by 
Sappho to Phaon. 

Original poetry of ver^^ high quality’ is to be found in 
” Don Folquet and Other Poems.”* The .story of a trou- 
badour who turned priest, which opens the volume, is 
richly endowed with irony though it glitters with the 
tints of romance. But if I be asked to give a reason for 
naming Mr. Walsh a genius (a ivord I dp not limit in liter- 
ature to the masters of the ethereal or sublime), I quote 
this sonnet inspired by a well-known nursery rhyme : 

” Her opera chaperon was heard to say — 

' Miss Moflet's nerves, you know, were quite unstrung, 
Because a spider — when she was quite young — 

Sat down to join her at her curds and whey. 

The specialists declared to our dismay 
Her life itself upon the balance hung ; 

Since even the shock, they said, of being stung, 

Could hardly worse upon her system play.’ 

” And as the music died away, there came 
Into the box a monster with a name 
Renowned of old — but now for debts known wider — 

Miss Moffet’s little face looked pleased and vain. , 

We saw that they had cured her nervous strain 
As Prince Tarantula sat down beside her.” 

1 ” Danish Ballads.” Translated by E. M. Smith-Dampier. 
6 s. 6d. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 

* ” Sappho and the Vigil of Venus.” Translated by Arthur 
S. Way. 3s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 

® ” Sappho : A New Rendering.” By H. De Vere Stacpoole. 
3s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

* ” Don Folquet and Other Poems.” By Thomas Walsh,. 
7s. 6d. net. (John Lane.) ^ 
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Mr. Edwin Markham, humorous, tenderly Christian, 
presents in his “ third book of verse a very substantial 
proof of his ability to maintain the reputation he made 
with " The Man With the Hoe.*' As a raconteur he is 
workmanlike and interesting — a poet who could be read 
to children at a Sunday school with a fair chance of appre- 
ciation. The poem that particularly struck me in his 
collection is '' Kest in Flight,” pithily paradoxical, and 
begirthing : 

The flying arrow, knowing its path is made. 

Goes singing softly at the bow’s behest ; 

Taking its destined journey unafraid — * 

In every moment of the flight at rest.” 

Presumably it is the charm of tl^e ludicrous which 
accoi^nts for a revised and enlarged edition of ” Verses 
from Fen and Fell ”« by Mr. Thornely, whose ” White- 
wash ” I have admired for twenty years. Ilis address of 
the male mantis to the mate who will eat him is an out- 
burst of affection of great worth to hypochondriacs. 
Unfortified by an artistic theory like Mr. Douglas Ain.she, 
Mr. Thornely uses terminal assonances offensive to an 
academic car. He uses them, however, far less frequently 
than the admirable poet whom 1 have named. Some of 
his serious poetry deserves to be read attentively, e g , 
*' Peace in Peril.” 

The pathos of a memento mon belongs to the last book 
on my list.’ I^obert Kemp was a mim.ster at Blairgowrie 
where he lived for thirty-four years. Born in 1856, he 
(lied in 1915 after living one of tho.se lives compounded 
of devotion, innocent domesticity and literary work which 
the typical man of Fleet Street views with a sense of tears 
on the hidden side of his eyes. The little book to ^^hlch 
Sir John Tlerkless has contributed a sympathetic memoir 
will be doubtless treasured by Mr. Kemp’s friends, but 
there is something in it for those who have no link of ivy 
or rosemary with the gentle poet. He was no arid theo- 
logian. His Truth would not ” call a creed her bridal 
veil,” but his Christianity was fervent and so his work, 
which is not without a light, even frolicsome, aspect, 
conveys a feeling of freedom blent with reverence. 

W. H. Chessox. 


FICTION AND THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT.^ 

Novelists to whom their labour is an art pure and simple, 
and readers for pleasure pure and simple, may wonder at 
the unchanging output of Mr. Eden Phillpotts, which is 
not greatly concerned with their judgments. What sus- 
tains him ? And what is it that he puts out steadily, like 
a good workman ? Both cpiestions arc of high interest to 
literature, and of curious interest to such persons. 

I do not know' Mr. Phillpotts, nor how he would answ^er 
them. But he seems to me to stand conspicuou.sly and very 
ably for the scientific spirit in fiction. Years ago the first 
clumsy innovations made in that spirit, by foreign workers 
mainly, provoked a rather stupid controversy betw^een 
” idealists ” and ” realists.” This turned on manners and 
taste as well as on literary aim. The innovations them- 
selves have had effects of many kinds, which it is the busi- 
ness of criticism to trace. To artists they seemed menacing, 
and yef it may now be thought that art is none the worse 
for them. The art of the novel has learned to make use 
of science. But, with Mr. Phillpotts, the case rather 
that science makes use of art ; and it does so, I think, in 
a specially English way. By this time, too, the bulk and 
consistency of his work challenge for him a comparison 
with certain French, Russian and Scandinavian masters. 
I shall not attempt this in a review of ” Orphan Dinah.” 

® ” The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems.” By Edw'in 
Markham. 7s. 6d. net. (Alexander Moring.) 

• '* Verses from Fen and Fell.” By Thomas Thornely. 
Second edition. 5s. 6d. net. (Cambridge University Press ) 

’ ” Poems.” By Robert Kemp. With a Memoir by Sir John 
Herkless. (Oxford ; Blackwell.) 

• ** Orphan Dinah.” By Eden Phillpotts. 9s. net. (Heine- 

mann.) 


The point is made in order only to do j ustice to his English 
humour, calm and fairness, and to rank him. 

The scientific spirit lends an inexhaustible interest to 
the study of simple folk leading plain lives, and to the w^ork 
of making books about them. One must have some touch 
of it in order to relish such books, no doubt. There is in 
Mr. Phillpotts, however, so much warm humanity that he 
rarely pursues the stud}' of a group without achieving, as 
if by chance, some scene or passage of life that fastens on 
our memories. He is as much a realist of the noble as of 
the ignoble. I cannot recall, at the moment, any scene in 
fiction that moves one so unexpectedly, if not without 
intention, as the proposal of marriage made in this book by 
Thomas Palk, the chivalrous but iinromaiilic farm hand, 
to a piteous and astounded old maid wdio was the victim 
of her father’s plausible sclfishnes.s It is unexpected 
because this wTitcr’s interest is equal and just in all his 
characters, and because ho cannot contemplate a coup 
monte. Susan and Thomas are not the heroine and hero ; 
they arc just two casual members of the group studied. 

d'he story of Dinah and her lover, I.aw'reiice Maynard, is 
told to illustrate the stupid cruelty of the marriage law' in 
its dhsregard of special cases, and the still more stupid 
cruelty of dull minds. Those two are sterling stiitf. But 
they never divert attention from the other actors in a small 
community of Dartmoor rustics, drawni w^ith invincible 
insight, easily. For a critic, indeed, the ease of draughts- 
manship is paramount over purpose and story. To make 
such actors discuss high philoso]ih\' quite naturally is the 
unique fetch of Mr. Idnllpotts’ .^kill, as one has often had 
occasion to reflect 

Although there are fewer smiles in this book than in 
some others from the same pen, it strikes me as in truer 
balance than any of the earlier work, in respect alike of art 
and of human outlook. One sees that Mr. Phillpotts has 
definitely passed the stage of theory as to both, and that he 
wTites now with a fortunate liberty. The scientific spirit, 
for him, means ahvays a sincere quest and statement of 
truth for its own sake ; but he is chiefly a man, in quick, 
sagacious touch w'lth his fellow's of both sexes, and not a 
doctrinaire above them. I have found ” Orphan Dinah 
a fine novel. 

Keighley Sxovv'dex. 

A TOO-CANDID BIOGRAPHER.^ 

If the name of John 'riiomas Smith is not unknow'n to 
the general reader of to-dav it because it is lemembered 
as that of the author ol ” A Book for a Rainy Day ” — 
a delightful, gossipy book about old London and its 
characters. It is eminently suitable for a rainy or any 
other kind of day, and the same thing may perhaps be 
said of another char.icteiistic work — ” Nollekeiis and His 
Times.” It IS now' many years since the tirst book was 
reintroduced to the notice of the public by Mr. Whitten, 
and once more we are indebted to the same industrious, 
able and enthusiastic editor for a similar obligation. 
Although not a Londoner born Mr. Wliillcii’s know'ledge 
of a London that is past is extensive 

Many of us have been eagerly and impatiently looking 
for the appearance of the pre.sent work, as it was 
announced for early publication before the war, and, as a 
matter of fact it was, Mr. Whitten informs us, ” compiled 
and in print in the summer of 1914. but its publication has 
been delayed by the events and conditions of the last six 
years.” Smith's so-callcd biography was published in 
1828, and the following year saw' a second edition. After 
1829 it remained out of print until, in 1895, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse edited an edition in one volume, excluding what 
formed the second volume of Smith’s w'ork, viz., the 
Memoirs of Nollekens s contemporary artists Mr 
Gosse truly calls it the ” most candid biographv ” in the 

♦ ” Nollekens and His Times, and Memoirs oi Contemporary 
Artists from the Time of Roubiliac, Hogarth and Reynolds to 
that of Fuseli, Flaxman and Blake.” By John Thomas Smith. 
Edited and annotated by Wilfred Whitten. 2 VoL , 31s. <^d. net. 
(John Lane.) 
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language. Candid it certainly is, but it is more than that. 
It IS a most spiteful production, and it would be almost 
impossible for a biographer to be more unsympathetic. 
Smith, whose father was for some time Nollekens's principal 
assistant and who himself when a lad was employed in the 
workshop, had been told by the sculptor that he had been 
mentioned in his will, found when the latter was read that his 
share ol the ;f2oo,ooo was an extremely meagre one — a paltry 
;^ioo as a recompense for his trouble and responsibilities as 
one of the three executors. When the will was signed and 
witnessed some five years before Nolle kens died. Smith 
was not even mentioned, and it was only after the death 
of one of the two original executors — for at first there were 
only two — ^that Smith and an additional on« were appointed. 
It must have been very galling for poor Smith, and perhaps 
it is not to be wondered at that he felt resentful after 
having been for years buoyed up with the hope and, as he 
thought, the prospect of inheriting no insignificant portion 
of the old miser’s thousands. There were also many others, 
apparently, who looked upon themselves as prospective 
legatees, for Smith prints a list of nearly ninety people 
who he stated had been each promised £i,ooo, very few 
of whom were even named in the will. So great was 
Smith’s chagrin, and that of another of the executors, that 
the will was disputed in the Court of Chancery, but their 
appeal was unsuccessful. One may or may not sympathise 
with the unfortunate legatee in his disappointment, but 
there can be no disputing the fact that such a disgruntled 
being was not the proper person to write the biography of a 
man who possessed so many very peculiar habits and 
eccentricities as Nollekens did. In spite of so manifest a 
bias to the prejudice of his victim, or rather, perhaps, on 
account of such bias, it must be admitted that Smith’s 
“ Nollekens and His Times " is a most amu’=5ing and enter- 
taining work. It is by no means a work of art, being, as 
it IS, entirely formless, rambling and discursive, but it 
can be read with keen enjoyment if taken up at different 
times and not at one gargantuan mouthful. 

Nollekens was one of the most celebrated bust sculptors 
of his time — he was born in 1737 and died in 1823. His 
most famous one was that of C. J. Fox. Among others 
were those of Sterne and Johnson. His statue of Pitt was 
subscribed for by the University of Cambridge, and 
he was paid the large sum of /4,ooo. Many statues and 
monuments of his are to be found in country churches, among 
them that most beautiful monument to the Hon. Mrs- 
Howard, in Wetheral Church, a few miles out of Carlisle. 

Smith speaks of Nollekens as a sculptor appreciatively 
on the whole, although he compares him unfavourably 
with Flaxman. It is rnore especially when he writes of 
the old sculptor’s thrifty habits, his meannesses and his 
eccentricities ; when he sets himself out to relate as many 
as possible of his breaches of decorum — it is in these circum- 
stances that he shows his animus, although professedly 
recounting the stories to amuse his readers. Nollekens was 
undoubtedly a miser in grain, though occasionally he pould 
be,, and was, very generous, and Smith would have us 
believe, when he can record such instances, that he receives 
infinite pleasure ” by so doing. Some of his stories are 
certainly very funny. Here is one of them : 

Mr. Nollekens, on entering his barber’s-shop, was always 
glad to find another shaver under the suds, as it afforded him 
an opportunity of looking at his favourite paper, the Daily 
Advertiser. When his turn arrived, and he was seated for the 
Giperation, he placed one of Mrs. Nollekens's curling-papers, which 
he had untwisted for the purpose, upon his right shoulder, upon 
which the barber wiped his razor. Nollekens cried out, * Shave 
close, Hancock, for I was obliged to come twice last week, you 
used so blunt a razor.* * Lord I Sir,' answered the poor barber, 
‘ you don't care how I wear my razors out by sharpening them.' 
Mr. Nollekens, who had been under his hand for upwards of 
twenty years, was so correct an observer of its application that 
he generally pronounced at the last flourish, * That will do * ; 
and before the shaver could take off the cloth, he dexterously 
drew down the paper, folded it up, and carried it home in his 
hand, for ^e purpose of using it the next morning, when he 
‘washed htiaself." 

Smith does not add that Nollekens left this barber a legacy 
• of nineteen guineas. 


The book is so full of good things that it has been 
described as “ one of the best books of anecdote ever 
pubhshed.” There is, however, one instance in which 
Smith embellished a story. It is one where he tells us of 
a dinner party given by Mr. and Mrs. Nollekens when he 
was working for the former, which must have been some 
time between 1779 and 1782, for he was only with him 
for three years. Smith was not present during the dinner, but 
he states he overheard the conversation from the adj dining 
studio in which he was working. As Mrs. Nollekens’s father. 
Justice Saunders Welch — Johnson’s friend and a successor 
of Henry Fielding in the Westminster magistracy — was 
present, and as he died in 1784, the dinner must have taken 
place before that year, and yet one of the guests 
quotes a few lines from Cowper which were not written 
before 1791 and not published until 1803 ; and Mrs. 
Nollekens refers to remarks made by Captain Grose and 
Boswell on the Hawkinses, which she may have read in 
the works ol those writers, published in 1803 and 1791 
respectively. 

Mr. Whitten has performed his editorial duties admirably, 
and his edition must henceforth be regarded as the standard 
one. Most of his notes are informative and extremely 
interesting, and there appear to be very few misprints in 
the two volumes. On p. 74 (Vol. I) the date 1752 is, 
certainly one, as Smith was not born until 1766. 

In his note (p. 200) on Cibber’s figures, formerly over 
the entrance of old Bethlehem Hospital, he states that 
Pope’s well-known lines on him “ are often quoted to show 
that Pope was among the detractors of those figures, but 
they do not seem to bear the brunt of the satire." He 
might perhaps have added that Pope himself, in one of his 
notes to the poem, admitted that the statues were " as the 
son [of the sculptor] justly says of them, no ill monuments 
of his fame as an artist." On p. 305 he remarks that 
Antonio Vcrrio is now best remembered by Pope’s lines 
(which he quotes). Might not Mr. Whitten have also 
named Charles Lamb’s references in his two essays on 
Christ’s Hospital ? The illustrations are many and well 
reproduced. That of the author is a most delightful one. 

S. Butterworth. 


THE ASSURANCE OF ART.* 

" The Age of Innocence " is beyond everything else a 
tnumph of the artistic freedom of Mrs. Wharton, It may 
be as good or less good than its predecessors — it is enough 
that it is Mrs. Wharton’s and that no other living author 
handles with such fine ease the changing but authentic 
portraiture of the social aspect. She is in that re.spect 
inimitable. In this country the art of comedy flavoured 
by satire, never very cordial to the English palate, has 
fallen into neglect and disrepute. 

Jane Austen is alone in her kingdom. Thackeray, in 
whose austere immobility is the redemption and perfection 
of humour, has no successor. The acceptance of the writer 
of great satirical comedy might almost be regarded as a 
proof of genius since its reception is so timorous and tardy. 
The capacity, moreover, to desert a familiar but never 
in her case down-trodden road is an example of the instinc- 
tive assurance of Art. When a novelist has scored a 
triumph — even a very small one — ^in one particular vein 
he is warned (should he have ideas) by his pubhsher that 
people who like stories about vicars in the country will 
resent vintners in the town. 

The tendency, the road of the highest applause, is tow;ards 
repetition until if you like a blue lagoon you know the 
author without any further mental strain, and if you care 
about the monkey house your way is clear. 

So when Mrs. Wharton writes of New York in 1875 she 
asks for trouble. The reviewer works up a paragraph or 

• " The Age of Innocence." By Edith Wharton. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Appleton.) — " The Happy End." By Joseph Hergeshetmer. 
9s. net. (Heinemann.) — " In Leading Strings." By J. K. 
Pulling. . 7s. 6d. net. (Sidgwick & Jaclcton.) — " The Islaiids ol 
Desire." By Diana Patrick. 8s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.). 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES Great Success of New Pelman 

Course 


Remarkable New Method of 
.Learning French or Spanish 

It has sometimes been said that the British people do 
not possess the “ gift of tongues.*’ Indeed, Disraeli, whose 

.Life ” is now being widely read and dfecussed, once said 
that tve were " noble barbarians, speaking no language 
but our own.” This is not the view of the well-known 
Pelman Institute, which has just opened a special depart- 
ment for teaching Foreign Languages through the post by 
an entirely new and most interesting method. 

The view of the Institute can be given in the following 
words : 

" The British people live on an island. Therefore they 
have fewer opportunities of coming into contact with 
'foreigners than are possessed by their Continental neigh- 
bours. But apart from this fact they can learn languages 
just as easily as can any other race. 

" Anyone can learn foreign languages if taught on right 
lines. Given the right method, a foreign language can be 
acquired with surprising ease. But the right method is 
essential. Many people have failed to learn — say — Fiench, 
after years of school tuition because they have been taught 
by wrong methods. Consequently, their efforts have 
ended either m total failure or in very imperfect success.” 

No Translation 

The New Pelman method of learning languages by 
correspondence is one of the most remarkable educational 
achievements of the century, and the French and Spanish 
Courses, which are now ready, are fully described in the 
literatim* which can be obtained, gratis and post free, by 
any rctider of the ]k')OKMAN who writes for it to the 
address printed below. 

Based on an entirely new principle, the Pelman method 
is simplicity itself, and one of the most striking features of 
the.se Courses is that they do not contain a single English 
word^'but are written entirely in either French or Spanish. 
And yet, even if you do not know the meaning of a single 
word of these languages, you can study cither of these 
Courses with ease, and read the lessons without a mis- 
take, and without ” looking up ” any words in a French- 
English or Spanish-English Dictionary. This sounds almost 
incredible, yet it is perfectly true. 

Another important fact about this new method is that 
it enables you to read, write and speak French or Spanish 
without bothering your head wdth complex grammatical 
rules, or burdening your memory with the task of learning 
bv heart long vocabularies of French or Spanish words. In 
spite of this, when you have completed one of these Courses, 
you will be able to read French or Spanish books and 
newspapers, and to write and speak French or Spanish 
accurately, grammatically and fluently, and without that 
hesitation which comes when the language is acquired, as 
it usually, but wrongly, is, through the medium of English. 

The process of learning French or Spanish by the Pelman 
method is an extremely fascinating one. The difficulty 
of teaching Pronunciation by correspondence has been 
overcome by an ingenious device, and so simple and 
effective is the whole method tliat it enables you to acquire 
a thorough, practical mastery of the language in question 
in about one-third the time usually required. Write to-day 
for a free copy of the book describing this method (mention- 
ing the language — French or Spanish — in which you are 
interested) to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages 
Department), 88, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, 
Ldhdon, W.C.i. 


INTERESTING SECRETS OF BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
EXPLAINED 

THE public is giving a great welcome to the New Pelman 

* Course. 

From every side and from men and women of every rank and 
occupation letters asking for particulars are pouring in. 

It is already evident that the popularity of the New Course 
will exceed even that attained by the Course which produced 
such remarkable results during the war. 

This increased popularity is fully justified, for every one agrees 
that the New Course is a great improvement on the old one. 

Indeed, the well-known journal Truthy which has carefully 
examined both, is (jf the opinion that the New Pelman Course 
is “ lOo per cent.” better than the former one. 

. This improvement is largely due to two facts : 

1st : The New Course is based on the unique experience gained 
in training the minds oj over 500,000 men and women oj every 
iypBy age, position and occupation. 

2nd : The New Course embodies the results oJ important 
discoveries recently made in the Science oj Psychology. 

An interesting book, containing a full description of this 
greatly improved system of scientific Mind-Training, together 
with a reprint of the important Report issued by Truth on the 
New Pelman Cour.se, can be obtained, gratis and post free, by 
any reader who writes for it to-day to the Pelman Institute, 
20, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.I. 

The New 

Thou^^ands of men and women are spending delightful evenings 
at home this winter with the ” Little Grey Books ” issued by 
the Pelman Institute. 

They are wonderful little books, these. Every one who has 
read them says so And those who have not yet had the 
opportunity of reading them little realise how much genuine 
pleasure, as well as profit, can be derived from these Home 
Guides to Scientific Mind -Training 

” Pelmanism,” sa^’s Miss Lillah McCarthy, ” is now my 
Sunday recreation. I take a dose of this new mental tonic, and 
at once experience a sense of rest and content. After this 
pleasant exercise I feel braced up, ready for my week's work, and 
sure that I shall be able to do my best. That is the secret I 
have learnt from Pelmanism — it makes you do your best ; and, 
moreover^ it makes ycnir best better than you thought it po.ssible 
to Ixj I am now a Pelman enthusiast, and am prescribing my 
remedy wherever and when^v’-er I encounter a friend who would 
be better foi it —there are many who would.” 

An Absorbing Game. 

” And,” she adds, ” Pelmanism is a most absorbing game, 
and one which c.ich player can learn for himself or herself. At 
any convenient moment one may take up the ‘ lattle Grey 
Books,' and enjoy real mental recreation — to employ that much 
abused word in its proper sense. In my experience, Pelmanism 
does more than educate in the ordinary .sense of the term. It 
re-creates the mind, fills one with a new energy for work, 
stimulates one to a greater determination of will-power, and 
increases the capacity for concentration ” 

Thousands say the same Pelmanism is being practised 
everywhere. It is the new Habit, and a very fascinating and 
profitable Habit, too. It is just the thing for the long winter 
evening‘s. Write t<i the address printed below and see. Full 
particulars will be sent you, gratis and post free. 

The Personal Test. 

The best test of any system is the personal one. 

Many thousands of men and women have made this personal 
test of the Pelman S^’^stem and have rejxirted tin* result to the 
Institute. 

Here are a few extracts from their letters, in which they report 
the results they have secured from the Pelman Course. 

” I have improved 300 per cent, in salary.” — C lerk. 

” I benefit to the extent of /i ,000 this year.” — I mporter. 

” I have secured three increases of salary in five weeks.”-— 
Branch Manager 

” Recently received a rise in salary of ;^200 a year.” — 
Electrical Engineer. 

” I have more energy, can acquire fresh knowledge more 
readily and pleasantly, and can recall and use previously acquired 
knowledge more easily and more extensively.” — Doctor. 

” I attribute my success mainly to the results derived from 
your excellent Course.” — Managing Director. 

” Can do my sermons better. Have gained confidence in 
extempore preaching. '* — Clergyman. 

” I began this Course after I had been out of the Army about 
a month, and it was just what I required. I know what I want 
out of life now and intend to get it. I have gained greatly 
in Self-Confidence.”— Buyer. 

And many more similar instances will be found 111 the litera- 
ture you can obtain, free of cost, by writing to-day to the 
Pelman Institute, 20, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
Londbii, W.C.I. 
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two on the necessity of novelists to avoid the war, the 
public feel vaguely as though they were asked to wear 
bombazine (whatever that was), and those eager readers 
who want to know just what America is thinking about 
everything in these critical days are a little surprised and 
chilled by Mrs. Wharton. 

She, unlike so many of her English contemporaries, has 
no religion to teach, no grievance to air, no political betrayal 
to reveal. Her subjects are people, of a period perhaps, 
but people whose characteristics of snobbery, isolation, 
conservatism and humbug are not peculiar to the year '75. 

Into the serene, exclusive atmosphere of the miniature 
Dresden china New York society passes the Countess 
Olenska, as the leaven enters the dough. With her comes 
the breath of the greater world, the world on the threshold. 
'' All the old ladies had got out their faded sables and 
yellow'ing ermines, and the smell of camphor from the front 
pew’s almost smothered the faint Spring scent of the lilies 
banking the altar."' That was the old world waiting for 
the knock at the door. But no extract, no deliberate 
choice of all the words relegated to sounds of praise can 
give anything but a second-hand, musty conception of 
the Van der Luydens, who must be studied not in extracts 
but in chapters if you would possess for all time their 
unforgettable savour. 

It is the highest compliment to an artist to say that one 
never questions a word or action of her characters as 
unnatural or frankly beyond belief. When any writer can 
step back half a century and write as though the people 
lived next door there is no more to be said. 

Joseph Hergesheimer in The Happy End " has written 
a set of seven notable studies. Here again is an author 
fortunate in a lesser, perhaps, but admirable isolation in his 
work. There are few living writers can handle so power- 
fully as Mr. Hergesheimer the old immortal situations 
surrounding failure, sacrifice, courage and love. There is 
a peculiar and haunting beauty and rhythm m his prose 
that recalled to my remembrance the evening I heard 
Vachcll Lindsay recite in his intensely moving fashion 
some of his American verse. In one of his tales the scene is 
laid in a bar where tlie negroes are carried away by the 
singing of an aged woman : 

“ The magic of her feeling swept like a flame over the room ! 
shrill mirth, mocking calls, curses, were bound in a louder and 
louder volume of hope and praise. They were on their feet, 
swaying in the hysterical contagion of melody, the unutterable 
longing of their alien isolation. 

“ ‘ God’s chariot coming.’ The song filled the roof, hung 
with bright strips of paper ; it boomed through the windows 
and doors. Sobbing crie^ cut through it, profound invocations, 
beautiful shadowy voices chimed above the weight of sound, 

. . . The harmony wavered and sank, and out of the shuddering 
silence that followed Lemuel Doret turned again from the city." 

In the works of Mrs. Wharton and Mr. Hergesheimer 
there is the assurance of art weaving without calculation 
from its eternal loom. Two other novels, different in type, 
performance and ability, are " In Leading Strings-" and 
" The Islands of Desire." Mr. Pulling in the former opens 
with a pickpocket called Kit who, saving a manner of 
speech altogether too academic for a street arab, promises 
excellent sport if nothing more. Unfortunately he is 
associated with clergymen, artists and, finally, a girl who, 
however cleverly drawn (and Mr. Pulling has a nice vein of 
satire), rather tends to make the progress and development 
of Kit subservient to a study of temperament. 

But the first quarter of the book is first-rate. 

Miss Diana Patrick wrote recently " The Wider Way," 
which I ventured to criticise as an example of comedy, 
style and lucidity sacrificed to third-rate melodrama. In 
" The Islands of Desire " the background is well laid in one 
of the Northern factory districts with which the author is 
evidently at home, and the plot concerns the daughter of 
a i-iill-owner, who seeks her island of desire and suffers 
disappoinJpnent. The scene shifts to the second generation, 
and Rjse's daughters are overtaken by the old eternal 
unrest. 

As in h^r last book, Miss Patrick writes with feeling and 
humqur,. but one cannot forget a recent article by Sir 


Robertson Nicoll on the epidemic of dots. A sentenLC like 
the following should, I think, be avoided : 

You do not believe,’ asked Rose quite calmly. ‘ No, not 
yet, but you will . . . when he does not come back . . . when 
we hear what has happened . . . when s/ie returns to tell us,, 
as surely she will. ... As for me, I am quite, quite certain.’ " 

Frederick Watson. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
, EMPRESS EUGENIE.* 

M. Augustin Filon was a well-known French man of 
letters who acted as private secretary to the Empress 
Eugenie during her Regency in 1870, and, owing to his 
position, was able to speak of the political and other c\’ents 
of that critical period with authority and knowledge. 
The publishers announce that the present " Recollections " 
were left among his MSS. with specific directions that they 
were not to be published during the lifetime of the Empress. 
I'hey were not intended by him in any way as a biography 
of the Empress Eugenic, still less as a panegyric, but as a 
conscientious record of unbiased personal evidence con- 
cerning persons and events which have been the subject 
of much bitter controv'crsv. 

M. Inlon tells us that he found the Kmpre.ss entirely 
different, physically, mentally and morally, from the 
woman he had imagined her to be " There was no posing, 
no striving eiftcr effect ; she was far simpler eind more 
natural in her movements and in her speech than anv of 
the ladies wdio surrounded her, ami slie seemed to think no 
more of playing the part of a pretty woman than of assuming 
the role of an Empress." Sincerity was the dominaiu note 
of her character, and she laid stress upon the development 
of character above all things. " The courage to tliink," 
she said, " must precede the courage to act." Instead of 
a flawdess beauty who reigned like a fairy queen in the 
midst of theatrical splendour," M. Filon found in her a 
woman who possessed both heart and brains, and who 
inspired him wnth passionate loyalty. 

The idea that the Empress Eugenie w’a^^ inriuenc'*d by 
any motive of vulgar ambition in her marriage wTth Prince 
Louis Napoleon is emphatically repudiated by M J'llon. 

" She detested politics from the first moment that she 
understood them," he writes, " and she not only disliked 
powder, but she had no desire for luxury." In spite of the 
Emperor's amatory delinquencies, she believed that he 
never ceased to love her, and that he invariably acted 
honestly. After the tragedy of Sedan they were more 
firmly united than before. 

The Empress used to go slumming in Paris, and on these 
occasions she disguised herself as an old lady with sjiectacles, 
a large hat and a thick veil. Like Marie Antoinette, she 
loved homely amusements, and was fond of arranging, 
ornamenting and changing her surroundings. 

M. Filon says that the political role the Empress Eugenie 
was supposed to play has been strangely exaggerated and 
distorted. There never was a " party of the Empress " ; 
her only party was that of the Emperor. During the 
terrible days of her regency, she showed amazing courage 
and self-reliance, combined with a self-effacing devotion 
to the interests of the Empire. When her Majesty came 
to England she resumed without any effort the ways of 
private life ; but if she renounced without a sigh of regret 
all her retinue and splendour, she never forgot her great 
duties and continued to use all her influence for the good 
of the Empire. 

No one who reads these illuminating " Recollections " 
can fail to tender homage to the memory of one of the 
noblest and most fascinating figures of recent times. 

As M. Filon well says, the Empress Eugenie was 

" The principal figure in a wonderful picture, the incarnation 
of French Society at a time when France swayed the world by 
her thought, above all when she was dazzlingly pre-eminent in 
the domain of art and taste, and enjoyed an incomparable and 
fascinating social prestige." 

* " The Recollections of the Empress Eugenie." By Augustin 
Filon. With eight half-tone plates, 21s.net. (Cassell.) 
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Though surrounded by selfish schemers, she gave herself 
over to dreams and generous indignation ; and she remained 
a convinced idealist in the midst of a society bent wholly 
upon material ends. What the world worshipped she 
looked upon with contempt, and she adored what the world 
derided. Meredith Starr. 


BARBELLION AND HIS WORK.* 

Although the j)ersonality of every living inan^r woman 
is probably of interest, could we perceive the complex of 
thought which controls the visible actions, the expression 
of personality in writing is extremely difficult, and when 
done lieliberately, as in the form of journal or diary, is 
apt to be disappointing. For though we may not shut a 
door, or strike a match, or play a game, without betraying 
our personality in some way or another, we shrink from 
those final “ confessions '* and betrayals which in black and 
white give the real self and its thoughts about the world. 
That IS why the great diarists are few in number, and 
Pepys fascinates us to-day because he gave us an inside 
view of his mind, uncurtained by pretence, h'or the same 
reason Barbcllion’s recent “ Journal of a Disappointed 
Man " and its companion volume, “ A Last Diary,’* will 
stand among the most remarkable c.ontributions to this 
form of literature, I imagine, in a very long period. Bruce 
Frederick Cummings — there is no need now to conceal his 
real name — suffered that heart-aching, heart-breaking 
■combination, a passiojiatc love of life and the world s 
beauty and a physical frailty that doomed him lo be 
continuously in ill-health, with, later, tlie certainty of 
early dcat>i. But his will-power was tremendous ; where 
many another man would have given in and accepted 
tlie rV.le of invalid, he fought his illness and worked to the 
last possible hour. 1 am not going to be beaten,” he 
said, after a severe attack, ” if I develop all the diseases 
in the doctor’s index. 1 mean to do what I have set out 
lo do if it has to be done m a Bath chair ” ” Again and 

again,” says his brother in the finely sympathetic character- 
-.kctcli which forms the introduction to the latest book, 
” he s])urred himself on to work with an appalling 
•expenditure of nervous energy. . . . Surely there never 
was a half-dead man more alive ” 

'fhe ” Journal of a Disappointed Man ” offended some 
readers, and its reception by the critics varied, probably 
accoT-ding to temperament ; for hardly any book of rccenl 
years has been so charged with that vague quality 
” temiierament ” or has more definitely demanded one 
sympathetic with its own. It was, one might say, an 
appeal, a hand stretched out to find a friendly clasp, and 
those who hastily termed it ” morbid ” missed the })omt 
of it perfectly. The fact is that when a man is ill in botly, 
his mind is often extraordinarily active and perceptive, 
critical and competent ; the word ” morbid ” is out of 
place. It was a question, once moie, of temperament 
and frustrated ambitions ; impatience, candour, his recur- 
ring expression of a sense of defeat, occasionally even 
of bitterness, are not to be confused with morbidity. 
Excellent, in him, the blend of literary man and scientist ; 
proportipnately strong his disappointment, his resent- 
ment — revealed clearly in this second volume — as it became 
more and more sure that he would not live to explore and 
record the world that enthralled him. Even its .aiuallest 
evidences— a blackbird's song, murmurs of overheard 
■conversation from those wdio passed his room, the contrac- 
tion of a muscle, the consoling cigarette — held his attention, 
and ill setting down his impressions of these minutiae he 
made each sentence a little window into his soul. The 
sadness of it all is almost intolerable ; the courage of the 
man is prodigious, inspiring. The “ Last Diary ** was 
written with death at his elbow, and he longs unutterably 
for the fullest Ufe ; he sometimes sorrows for himself (who 
would not ?) but his love for his friends shines with a 
tender radiance through the shadows. 

• ‘'A Last Diary.** By W. N. P. Barbellion. 6s. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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The book is one to chide the grumbler, to make him give 
thanks for the mere ability to get up in the morning and 
walk about. One feels an intense wish to have met the 
writer, a keen regret that it was possible, on many a day — 
had one only known — to have called upon him, with the 
daring of desired friendship, and perhaps helped him to 
pass a tedious hour, taking all chances of the frowns and 
coolness that might deservedly have been the portion of 
so casual a visitor. Yet those who read intelligently will 
gain a distinct impression of the author, and it is hardly 
possible to praise too highly the quiet, thoroughly percep- 
tive and illuminating sketch of Bruce Cummings and his 
career which Mr. Arthur J. Cummings has given as a 
preface. 

Wilfrid L. Ran dell. 


■Hovel Holes. 


THE GIRL IN FANCY DRESS. By J. E. Buckrosc 

8 s. 6 d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“ The Girl in Fancy Dress is a comedy of love and 
laughter, where the love interest predominates, but the 
humour never lags far behind. It might be taken as a 
satire on snobbery, though there is no malice in its sting. 
The Walgroves are expecting two guests — an heiress and a 
poor relation — and it seems to them an admirable solution 
of the family difficulty that Anthony, the handsome but 
penniless son, should marry Cynthia Rayburn, the heiress. 
All except Anthony are delighted. Cynthia arrives, in 
borrowed clothes (after a motor accident), to find herself 
mistaken for the country cousin, whom the Walgroves have 
not seen. Quick to read the situation, and disgusted wdth 
the cold reception given to her as Nellie Walgrove, she 
decides to play the part. Anthony, suspecting nothing, 
falls in love with her. Cynthia fears the consequences 
when her disguise becomes known, but hesitates to let the 
light of day into the fairy story which she and Anthony are 
building up about each other. He is the fairy prince and 
she is the little goose-girl or the Cinderella of his boyish 
dreams. There are times when the game seems to be over, 
but Mrs. Buckrose keeps up the tension and excitement, 
and the golden days slip on for the Girl in Fancy Dress. 
One evening the real Nellie appears and Cynthia’s house of 
cards tumbles at her feet. Anthony feels that she has been 
playing with him and they part. Misunderstandings 
follow, but the story closes to the sound of wedding bells — 
as tales of disguise and mistaken identity have ended since 
Elizabethan days. The novel is brightly written. Cynthia • 
is a gay, irresponsible and very human character. If she 
takes unnecessary risks with her happiness, life to her is 
a comedy and she will pass through it only once. 

FORWARD FROM BABYLON. By Louis Grolding. 

8 s. 6 d. net. (Christopher.) 

The Jew in fiction has been the theme of many an 
interesting disquisition, and the general verdict seems to 
he in favour of books where the Hebrew interest is centred, 
as in “ Ivanhoe,” upon a champion of his race contending 
with alien rule and some degree of persecution. Where, as 
iji Daniel Deronda,” the scene is laid in a Jewish interior, 
the interest hardly succeeds in holding the average reader, 
and in spite of much brilliant work, Deronda ” is usually 
voted one of George Eliot’s failures. There is the same 
high intention in Mr. Golding's novel, and he makes his 
colour vivider, if his task is the harder, by surrounding 
his hero with the squalor of a north-country town. Philip’s 
fathtf^is a schoolmaster intent on preserving the strictest 
racialism jand ritual, and when he discovers Milton’s 

Ode Oil" Christ’s Nativity ” among the lad's favourite 
reading, there is an explosion which leaves a fierce conflict 
through the rest of the story. Philip takes to himself a 
group of^ associates and kindred spirits whose progressive 


notions lack his own exalted idealism, and vision perishes 
among sordid conditions without enlisting much of the 
reader’s sympathy. In all this Mr. Golding displays real 
artistry and a faculty of power, but the fight for liberation, 
while it has all the logic on its side, and strikes a shrewd 
balance between filial duty and the advance towards 
enlightenment, needs elements of attraction to broaden 
the appeal, and some of these are conspicuously wanting. 
The book therefore must stand as a bold and creditable 
exercise in the rendering of a difficult' environment, and 
prompts uS to expect something from the same pen which 
shall be none the less powerful by making a better bid for 
popularity. There is a great romance yet to be written 
inside this world df Yiddish and “ Gollus " (the dispersion 
into exile), but it must avoid all bitterness. ' 

THE BARTERED BRIDE. By Mrs. Patrick MacGill. ys. 6(1. 

net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

If ” The Bartered Bride ” does not appear on the films 
it will miss its vocation. As an enthralling film drama it 
leaves nothing to be desired, and there is many a cinema 
star who will covet the part of lovely little Molly Osborne 
— ” Carter’s Kid ” — ^living a solitary, browbeaten life in 
the frozen wilds of Lone Pine Station. Her brutal step- 
father beats and bullies her and ultimately sells her for 
the sum of fifty pounds. But, although she is cliildlike 
and innocent, Molly has spirit, and escapes from her 
purchaser to look for Jack Lorimer, who has formerly 
befriended her and avenged an insult offered to her in the 
low-down saloon where she was forced to dance for the 
amusement of customers. She finds Jack, only to bring 
pangs of malicious jealousy to the girl who designs to win 
Jack’s love for herself — and so a succession of sensational 
happenings pursue poor little Molly till she takes refuge at 
last in her lover’s arms. It is an excellent story of its type,, 
teeming with lively interest, and deserves the success 
accorded to Mrs. MacGill’s previous novels. 

DEAD MAN^S PLACK AND AN OLD THORN. By 

W. H. Hudson 7 s. 6 d. net. (Dent.) 

This volume contains two stones, the first beloiigmcf to 
the days of King Edgar, the second to our own times. 
” Dead Man's Plack " is the story of Queen Elfrida and 
her crimes, and it is told by Mr. Hudson with the skill and 
charm that he can always command. But, if he will forgive 
our ingratitude, we don’t want this kind of thing from him. 
We want from Mr. Hudson not history, but natural history. 
Other people can tell historical anecdotes as well as he ; 
but no one can tell as he can such a story as “ An Old 
Thorn.” The thorn stands on the Wiltshire Downs^ 
strange, solitary, lashed by all the wands that blow across 
the naked hills, yet it is grown upon with ivy, serpent- wdse. 
To it clings also the tradition that whosoever should hurt 
the tree must suffer in expiation. Johnnie Budd injures 
the tree and suffers. He lived in the great days of dear old 
England when the gentlemen on the bench had much 
pleasure in sending the lower classes to the gallow's for 
theft. Hard times come. Johnnie, now married; and in 
desperation, steals a sheep ; and the judge (who expatiated^ 
as usual, on the enormity of the offence, and expres.sed his 
determination ” to put a stop to that sort of thing 
sentenced John Budd to be hanged. And as he crawled 
in misery up the hill to his doom, thinking of his wife and 
little ones whom he had sinned to save, and was now leaving 
in abject want, he passed the Thorn, to which, too late, he 
now paid his tribute of repentance. This beautiful, tragic 
story is Mr. Hudson at his best and exhibits his strange 
and almost disquieting understanding of the. forms of life 
that we stupidly call inanimate. 

A RECKLESS PURITAN. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. 

8 s. 6 d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) r 

Georgie Desmond, the daughter of an Irish clergyman,, 
attracts and marries an mistocratic Englishman, Eustace 
Clint, whose standard of imorals was not hers. She found 
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herself, a wild but strict girl, plunged into English society, 
among people who lived for pleasure. They did not 
believe in anything except motor-cars, and some main 
political principle which was established to keep out the 
hungry masses.'* Georgie's puritanical soul is at last 
stirred to rebellion by the discovery of her husband's 
unfaithfulness. She luns away, and eventually becomes 
a general servant in a London flat. This part of the book 
is particularly clever and interesting. Mrs. Rickard 
draws the mistress?, a fussy philanthropic lady, and also 
an odious creature called Miss Angela Dubarry, vi4io between 
them make poor Georgie’s life miserable. She has now 
met another man who is worthy of her love, a reticent 
Government official. But unluckily her husband insists 
on tracking her down. Miss Dubarry accuses her of theft, 
and she is actually imprisoned. Then the clouds break. 
The husband is killed off, and Georgie at last marries her 
real mate. It is rather rushed towards the end. But the 
reader would not have forgiven Mrs. Rickard if she had 
defrauded this charming, reckless girl of happiness. The 
narrative flows brightly from the beginning. Where the 
authoress is excellent, is in the delineation of the women- 
characters, both in Ireland and in England ; her women 
are of all sorts, old and young, but she has a particularly 
good eye for " catti.shness " in her sex. The heroine is 
vital at every pore. “ Sacrifice and death are fine things 
and can be met finely, but it takes a great deal of saint- 
liness to stand still and be pinched, for months together." 
Georgie Desmond, before and after her marriage, had to 
stand a good deal of pinching in life ; she was not always 
saintly, but she had humour, she was clean, and she was 
plucky — qualities which go far towards saintliness of a 
healthy type. It is a pleasure to read about so impulsive 
and charming a heroine, in days when most novelists make 
their women reckless, but by no means i)uritan. 


OUR ELIZABETH. By Florence A. Kilp.i trick. 3 s. 6 d 
(Thornton ]3uttcr\vorth ) 

Elizabeth started her career as a figure of fun in some 
sketches contributed to Punch. F^xpansion into book form 
has not dulled her infinite variety. This lank and angular 
scrvant-girl, with her fondness for furthering love affairs 
and breaking china (when the Signs of her Dream Book so 
ordain), who is always ready to lend a helping hand to Fate 
on those occasions when Fate is slow, bears us on in a 
stream of laughter. Her comments on her fellow creatures, 
and her machinations with their futures are unfailingly 
diverting. The comedy is never forced and there is no 
pressing of the hits. You either take them or leave them, 
and you usually take them. The liumour is not more 
elaborate than it is in actual life and it comes as unex- 
pectedly and as freely. Mrs. Kilpatrick achieves her effect 
without caricature. We arc looking straight all the time 
at the people she shows us, and seeing things from their 
standpoint, wc arc amused by what am uses them. The 
book is sure of a miscellaneous public among sisters and 
uncles and cousins and aunts. In particular, to housewives 
who are finding the servant problem press heavily on their 
spirits, we would commend this exceedingly amusing tale. 


THE ELEPHANT GOD. By (k)rdon Ca.sserly. net. 

(Philip Allan.) 

Mr. Gordon Casserly has lived in India for a number of 
years, and writes with an intimate knowledge of the natives 
and of the general conditions obtaining in that vast country 
whose area is more than forty times the size of England. 
" The Elephant God " shows the high degree of affection 
and understanding which can be established between a 
man and an elephant. Badsha, the particular elephant 
of this story, saves his master’s life on several occasions, 
and initiates him into the secret customs and gatherings 
of the wild elephants over whom Badsha rules with kingly 
authority. Both Badsha and his rider are regarded by 
the superstitious natives as the incarnations of gods, and 


A DWELLER IN 
MESOPOTAMIA 

By DONALD MAXWELL, Author of Adventures 
with a Sketch Book," “ The Last Crusade," etc. 
Crown 4to. 25/- net 

*' The sketches are particularly attractive both in subject and expres* 
Sion, and all are faithfully reproduced. . . . Altogether this Is a 

delightful volume,”— Post. 

MACEDONIA 

A PLEA FOR THE PRIMITIVE 

By A. GOFF & HUGH A. FAWCETT, M.R.C.S. 
With Drawings in colour, pencil and line by Hugh A. 
Fawcett. Demy 8vo. 21/- net 

An intenselv interesting study of Macedonia and its people, illustrated 
bv a sertes of beautiful drawings 


THE LATEST NOVELS 


THE TRUSTY SERVANT 

By G. V. McFADDEN. 

10/. net 

THE DIPPERS 

By BEN TRAVERS. 

7/6 net 

THE CONQUERING HERO 

By JOHN MURRAY GIBBON. 

8/6 net 

THE Ll^CK OF THE MOUNTED 

By RALPH S. KE|JDALL. 

7/6 net 

Jamks Dour.i.A'i In the Sunday Express — “I am a true Leacockian, 
and the riionicnt I cross the frontier into Leacockland 1 see life from a 
fresh angle. ... I ached with laughter as I read it.” 

WINSOME WINNIE and other new 

NONSENSE NOVELS 

By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 

5/- net 


THE HAND IN THE DARK 

By ARTHUR J. REES, Author of “The Shrieking 
Fit,” et'-. 9/. net 

“I hasten to recommi'nd ‘The Hand in the Dark.’ . . warranted 

to make a long railwav lourney pass like a flash, or a dull evening an 
o< rasion of tense (‘xciu nu'nt ’ — / vemn^ Xam 

aOHN LANK, THE BOHEEY UEA1> 
VHIO ST. W.l 


Study 



The man or woman who knows two or three Languages, 
or who studies and applies Logic and Psychology, is well 
equipped to command success in life, whether it be in the 
Business, Technical, Scientific, or social worlds. 

The acquisition of a knowledge of the Languages, Logic, 
and Psychology is now rendered easy and fascinating by the 
methods of the School of Simplified Study. 

The subjects taught by this system are — 

SPANISH ENGLISH LATIN 

FRENCH LOGIC GREEK (New Test.) 

ARABIC PSYCHOLOGY HEBREW 

The following are a few extracts from Students’ letters, 
entirely unsolicited : — 

" J am highly delighted with the Course ; it is very interesting 
and helpful.^' ^ 

" Your Course is very interesting and well explained : the 
method of your teaching is excellent and easy for the mind to 
grasp.'' 

"/ always feel one regret in regard to the Courses, and that 
is that there were no such advantages when I was a hoy." 

“ I should like to express the great pleasure I am deriving 
from the Courses ; I am finding them very interesting and 
quite fascinating." 

"Allow me to say that I have nothing hut praise for your 
system. Difficulties are made perfectly clear, and thanks t ~> 
your method, an irksome task has become a genuine pleasure." 

Send for prospectus of the Course or Courses in which you 
are interested. Full particulars and FREE specimen papers, taken 
from the Course, will be sent. Write at once to— 

THE SECRETARY : 

THE SCHOOL OF SIMPLIFIED STUDY, Ltd. 

118, St. Paul's Chambers, 19-21, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 
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are believed to possess terrifying occult powers. There 
arc some excellent descriptions of the jungle, and also of 
the gay life in Darjeeling. Mr. Casserly is sufficiently 
candid to admit that the great god Snob is the supreme 
deity of Anglo-Indian society. In Major Dermot (the 
Elephant God himself) our author has eloquently portrayed 
the most attractive type of Indian Army officer — a type 
which, unfortunately, is not so universal as it might be. 
Mr. Casserly ’s local colour is on the whole better than his 
characterisation ; he has succeeded in conveying the 
atmosphere of India, and his accounts of the various 
hairbreadth escapes in the book are particularly well 
done. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE RUINS. By Edward Shanks. 

MS net. (Collins.) 

Having achieved some measure of success as a poet, Mr. 
Edward Shanks has tried his hand at a novel, giving us in 
'' The People of the Ruins,’' a story of the English Revolu- 
tion and after. The book is to a certain extent a counter- 
blast to Mr. Oliver Onions’s penultimate tale, The New 
Moon ” : for it predicts a cataclysm in our social system 
— to take place in 1922 — and, instead of depicting an 
England under reconstruction, with a highly developed 
system of scientific and mechanical invention, it shows us 
an England of 2,000, which is living on the remnants of 
the undeveloped system of the previous century. Gas and 
electric light maintain a feeble existence. A few trains 
run from north to south. The inhabitants of London live 
in the broken-down houses of 1900. The secret of con- 
structing big guns is the property of three old grey-beards. 
The monarchy has gone and the country is ruled by an 
hereditary Speaker. The North of England and Wales 
are independent states, paying a nominal tribute to the 
Speaker. Throughout the land every mechanical art is 
d}dng, the fine arts, literature and music are dead, the 
spirit of progress has been killed, nothing is being kept in 
repair. The account of how a young scientist, wdio has 
seen service in France in the great war stumbles into this 
decaying England and dies in a futile attempt to save it 
from the onrush of Welsh barbarism is the theme of Mr. 
Shanks’s very original and imaginative story. 


THE HAND IN THE DARK. By A. J. Rees. 9s. net. 

(Lane ) 

A clever crime mystery by a man who is fast making a 
name as a master in tliis line of modern detectivism. 
The murder on which Mr. Rees works is usually abrupt 
and unaccountable, as every respectable murder ought 
*to be, and usually occurs in good society. This time it is 
the shooting of Mrs. Philip Heredith, w’ife of the club- 
footed heir to a title, and there is no whisper of motive 
such as appears later when we learn that she has .been 
fashionable and flighty, but never so as to occasion her 
death in her own bedroom while her guests are at dinner 
in the room below. The original element in the story, 
besides an ease and effectiveness of writing too often 
absent in this line of romance, is the way in which suspicion 
shifts from one character to the other and baffles the 
.efforts of the professional sleuth-hounds engaged on the 
case. First comes Miss Hazel Rath, daughter of the 
housekeeper ; then Captain Nepcote, the riff-raff lover of 
the victim — and here su.spicion is intensified when w'e 
find she has entrusted him with a diamond necklace under 
clandestine and discreditable conditions. Finally, by the 
persistence of a private detective, Colwyn — the last of 
several relays who tackle the problem in succession — the 
mystery is unravelled, and the murder is admitted by the 
deformed and distracted husband himself. Even at the 
last hour there are genuine and well-contrived surprises, 
and thbuf'h^it cannot be said that Mr. Rees has introduced 
us to any characters with whom we experience any special 
sympathy, he has given us a sense of being personally 
involved in a very real and interesting drama. 


XT be Bookman's XTable. 


MYSTICISM, FREUDIANISM AND SCIENTIFIC 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Knight Dunlap. Ji-so. (St. Louis; 

Mosby Company.) 

Professor Dunlap has the unusual distinction of* being 
at home in both philosophy and science. At the 
beginning of the book we move among the old familiar 
philosophical categories, and the unsuspecting reader does 
not know that the mystical theories are being expounded 
merely to be rent asunder. With genuine mysticism our 
author has a certain sympathy, though he cannot jidmit 
the claim to a third kind of knowledge that comes neither 
from sensation nor reflection. But his real object of attack 
is the whole brood of Psychoanalysts, under whatever 
banner they serve. The middle part of the book is given 
up to a merciless analysis of the modern version of the 
philosophy of the unconscious, and the intelligent reader 
will have no difficulty in imagining what devastation can 
be wrought by the application of strictly logical categories 
to a system that proclaims that its data are beyond the 
reach of the consciousness. After an ironical and sar- 
castic treatment of the Freudians and all their works. 
Professor Dunlap turns to the constructive side and 
develops the first principles of what he calls Scientific 
Psychology. This is purely biological, is based upon the 
reaction arc, and treats the Lange theory of the expression 
of the emotions as established. A notable book that 
deserves attention. 


LONDON TREES. By A. D. Webster 15s net. (Swarth- 
more Press.) 

During the summer evenings, when the light is long, 
and the parks and squares of the City are crowned with a 
mist of green, there will be no more welcome companion 
for the wanderer in London who loves nature than Mr. 
A. D. Webster’s “ London Trees." Its descriptions and 
its illustrations will take him out of doors on many pleasant 
rambles. In these fireside days, there is enjoyment of a 
different kind. Perhaps the qualities which strike one first, 
in the arm-chair as in the open, are the orderly arrange- 
ment, the wealth of detail, the concise yet comprehensive 
descriptions. Writing from a twenty-five years’ experience 
of his subject, in just over two hundred pages, Mr. Webster 
gives an account of the trees which succeed in London 
with directions as to where the finest may be found. Yet 
the final excellence of the book is not a guide-book excel- 
lence, for the author’s concern is not exclusively with the 
object seen. He may be speaking of the Willow, when he 
will turn a.side, in the happiest of discursive writing, to 
remind us that Pope is credited with planting the first 
Weeping Willow grown in this country, and that, in the 
garden at Twickenham where the poet passed the last 
years of his life, a tree of this species was flourishing late 
in the eighteenth century. Some of the most interesting 
pages in the volume describe the trees of literary London — 
the Mulberry under which Keats wrote the " Ode to a 
Nightingale," the Black Italian Poplar and Lime Trees in 
Dickens’s garden at Devonshire Place, or the Catalpa in 
Gray’s Inn Gardens, ascribed by tradition to Bacon, who 
took over the management of the grounds in 1597. In his 
preface, Mr. Webster gives among his reasons for writing 
the book that no book of a similar kind has been published. 
The work has been done so superlatively well that those 
who come after may find their task thankless. 


ESSAYS. By the late Dr. John Todhunter. With a Foreword 
by Standish O’Grady. 8s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

'4 

The essay, says Dr. Todhunter in the present volume, 
" must not be eloquent, as from the rostrum ; it should be, 
like poetry, a whisper of the personality— overheard." 
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Y OU call qualify under expert •guidance to earn money 
bv your pen and to make your spare hour-^ piotitable. 
The Journalism Course of the Re^^ent Institute will 
show you bow to write, wbat to write Vliout aiul where to 
sefi, and the instruction will be personal to V'OU. 

Abounding with profitable ideas, hints and suggestions, 
the lessons present in deliglitfully clear manner (with prac- 
tical illustrations) the secrets of literary success. How to 
wiite clearly and effectively, problems of construction and 
their solution, blighter treaimeiit and how' to secure it, how 
to find snhjeeis and plots, sources of material, some aspects of 
specialisation, what editor^ want— these are just a fev of the 
specific feature- of the tuition 


FREE 

to 

You! 



Tlieie is a dearth of talent. The trained writer, who 
has overcome the difficulties of suhjec^t and treatment, finds 
his Hork in keen demand at lilieral rates. Among the 
publications to which stn.Ients have recently contributed 
are Thr, National Jlcrtar, The Sjtrrtidor, Cha:nJters\s Joui'naly 
The Fields Fall Mall Hazetie^ UaiUj Newst^ Daily Mirror^ 
Daily iJispatr/i, Freuniy StandfU'd, etc 

Every student receives indtridual attention^ eonstruc- 
tivf criticism, special advice on his own j»roblem« and 
ditti<‘ultics, detailed guidance as to the disjiosal of MSS. 

'^riie first step towards success in this fascinating pursuit 
is to write at once for a free copy of our interesting booklet, 
“How to Succeed as a VV^riter, ’ which describes the openings 
for new writers, and the unique advantages of a postal course 
which is enabling men and women to write the kind of copy 
that editors want— and to earn whilr Ihetf learn. Fill up 
the form given lielow, or write a simple re(|iiest for the 
booklet. 


THE RECENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 93 d), 

22, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W C.2 

Withunl obliLraliun fni iiiy ]»art. ]»lcaBe send me a eopj 
ot “Jlow Lo Succeed .-is a Writer,” free and iiost free. 


Nano . 
A tldres-'* 


Literature 
and Art 

<iic tlo-iP allies. M.iiiy lilt rai v aiiil jciurnallstic 
])eoulc li.iv c t en up ihc stiuly illustration, some 
iK-causc skt'tchin^ pro\ ulcs a pleasiritr rcci cation, 
otlicis to l)e .ililc to illiisir.iic tin ir modncis, 
iheieby .uldiun a ^really cMhaiiced value to tin ir works It >ou are 
inten sted in skelcliiuK, you w ill be inti recited m iii> r.airst of \i 1 ir.iimnj; 
by Post. My Course will It ach you in a “ fr'M fi 0111 drud>'ery ” main 1 1 how 
to dra\' Caricatures, Fl>,oii p Studies, Cai loons, Book Illustrations, etc , ptc. 

FOR BEGINNERS- I hove o Special Course in Head, 
Figure Drawing, etc. (Fee is only 21/- inclusive.) 

Send two stamos for my IS/eW Prospectus: it 
IS filled With pleasing sketches by pupils, and 
describes my two Courses. Write me personally. 

JAY GERRARD, The Northern School of Press Drawing 

(20) BRADSHAW, BODTON 
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MERLIN’S ISLE 


A STUDY OF RUDYARD KIPLING’S ENGLAND 


By W. WORSTER 2 6 net. 

“ Packed from cover to cover with nood criticism .ind ^jood sensi- . . . one of 
the best essays in criticism yet devoted to Mr Kipling s work.'*— Dai/y Telegraph. 

“ Lays stress on tine ethical value of Mr. Kiplinf; s w oik, and expounds it with 
unsnidging admiration and sympathy. - Scotsman. 

" A charming and understanding study of Rudyard Kipling's England 

— Public Opmiun 

“ A charming analysis ... in many ways the best book on Kipling. ' 

— Court Journal. 

** The best study of English traits which has yet appeared in print 
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complete history of families with hereditary 
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In iJEUrUC are to be found the names of the men 
who have made the Empire ; and of those who 
have made history in all parts of the world* 
Here are recorded the deeds which won them 
their honours ; and their family trees are set 
out, stem and branches^ with many historical 
notes* 

36UtIiC frequently carries its story back to 
mediaeval ages, and brings it down to the day of 
publication of the latest volume. 

36urhC is so full of vivid narrative interest that 
one may turn its pages for hours and remain 
absorbed. 

In addition to its historical and social appeal* 
3BurhC is an indispensable book of reference in 
all high-class business houses. 
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80 th Edition 
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This might fitly be taken as the key-note of the papers here 
collected, for, with the exception of the first of them, which 
deals with an abstract subject, their value for ug^es in 
great part in the revelation of the personality from which 
they sprang. And that personality was one of rare charm. 
'Todhunter, as Mr. O ’Grady's foreword tells us, was born 
in Dublin, and a shrewd reader might perhaps have guessed 
at his Celtic origin from the essays themselves, for they bear 
in no slight degree the stamp of the Irish character. A 
habit of wistful retrospection, a happy knack of care-free 
and inconsequent meandering, a ready sense of humour, 
and more than a touch of poetry in his composition — all 
these are brought out strongly in these highly individual 
essays. Todhunter, moreover, was a man of wide culture, 
sound scholarship and liberal tastes, and his essays are 
tinged with a decided literary flavour. He is most at home 
among the older English writers — Burton, Browne and 
Sterne form the subject of more than one essay — and every 
page of his book exhales the faint perfume of old leather 
bindings and mildewed leaves. The essays are not of very 
wide range. The longest and most ambitious is the first — 
on the theory of the Beautiful — a closely-kmt, but lucul, 
piece of philosophy, in which the conclusion is reached that 
the Beautiful is the revelation of the Divine purpose in 
creation — of the “ Kosmical Order " which is ever struggling 
with the “ Chaotic Order ” of things. The other papers 
are true “ whispers of personality," and are not so much 
set literary studies as sparkling little monologues in which 
the author’s likes and dislikes — and, incidentallv, his 
personality — find expression. One of the best of them is 
the " Essay upon Essays," though it is rather less than 
fair to Goldsmith and De Quincey, and perpetuates the 
old injustice to Steele by overlooking him entirely and 
praising Addison at some length. Among the others are 
two delightful appreciations of Charles Lamb and a 
sympathetic study of Herrick. Taken all in all, these 
essays were well w’orth collecting. I'liey are racy, sincere, 
thoughtful, and full of individuality 


HERBERT HOOVER: THE MAN AND HIS WORK, 

By Vernon Kellogg (Appleton.) 

From the day when war was declared, right down to the 
close of hostilities, and after, Herbert Hoover played an 
important part in European activities. He is not only a 
remarkable American citizen — he is a very remarkable 
man. This biography, written by a friend and associate in 
his work, should have a hearty welcome in this country' 
for, though evidently written for American readers, it 
throws much light on the working of the mind and the 
methods of a master in organisation. Hoover is nothing 
less than that ; the vast task set before him could only 
have been brought to success by a man of colossal ability 
and determination, and possessed of wonderful mental 
clarity and far-seeing vision. Dr. Kellogg is full of 
enthusiasm for his subject, and gives us a fascinating 
picture of a strong, capable and resourceful administrator 
overcoming all obstacles, and at the same time a very 
human type of man who could not keep back tears of joy 
when he saw the effects of American help upon the children 
of Warsaw. We are given an account of his childhood and 
early life, of his mining activities in West Australia, China 
add elsewhere, of his invaluable work for the relief of 
stricken Belgium and occupied France, and we learn, too, 
ho^t he tackled the seemingly impossible problem of food 
administration in the United States, where a hundrea 
'» million people had been unaccustomed to government 
interference in their personal affairs, and above all in their 
"affairs of 'stomach and pocket-book." Ten days after 
the armistice. Hoover left the States for Europe, at the 
request of President Wilson, to direct the participation of 
America* in the relief of the war-ravaged countries of 
Eastern Europe. It is a splendid record of a man, and an 
illuminating ’^statement of the gigantic war effort made 
by American citizens apart from their military participa- 
' tion, and it is a book that Englishmen should read. 
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JS7J, 1st edition. (,5 5S. , O'H'ar Wilde’s Dr)rian Grav. mt edition, fine copv, 
tz 2s. ; Herliert Spencci’s Works, 18 vols . t)est editions, £4 105.. Q»t /i2 ; 
Bellc></s The Book of the Jtnyeux Tapestry, tos. TxI ; Carmen illustAed" bv 
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de luxe, 23 vols., £30 , CEuvres CompJets de Paul Verlaine, 6 vols., Pari^ 1905, 
£4 los. ; Rudyard Kipling’s Verse, “Inclusive” edition, 3 vols., Y 9 J 9 >*|b 3»- ; 
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cartoons, 5*^ vols., £10 ros. ; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper 
copy, 1705, £2 2S. ; Solon’s Italian Majolica, 21s. ; Whistler’s Ten O'clock, xsj; 
edition, £2 2S. ; The Day 's Doings, 4 vols., folio, 1871, rare, £4 45. ; Prints and 
mgs by F. Brangwyn, £2 12s. 6d, ; Bentley’s Miscellany, 36 vols., illustrated by Cruik^' 
shank, Leech, etc., 1837-54, £10 los. ; Becker’s The Nightless City, curious illustra- 
tions being a History of WosUtutioq in Japan, £5 58.; Chaucer's Works, 1532 
edition, with Introduction by Skeat, limited issue, £4 4s. ; Noyes’s First Editions, 
Forty Singing Seamen, presentation copy to Watts Dunton from the Author, 50s. ; 
Forest of Wild Thyme, 1905, 50s. ; Drake. 2 vols., i9o6-*8, 308. ; The Loom of 
Years, 1902, rare, £3 3s. ; Cuala Press Broadsides, complete set, 1908-15, £4 4a . ; 
Memoires de J. Casanova, 8 vols., Paris, half calf, £4 xos, ; The Butterfly, a vob., 
edited by Raven Hill, 25s. ; Thornton’S An American Glossary, 1912, envois.. 7s. fid. ; 
Round’s' Feudal England, £2 2s. ; Round’s Studies m Peerage and Family History, 
X90X, £2 2s. One hundred thousand books m stock. Catalogues on applicatiim. 
If you want a book and have failed to fltad it elsewljere)^ try me. 1 am the most 
expert book-finder extant. Books Wamtbd t 25s. each ofiered for Boswell's Johnson, 

2 vols., 179X ; Burton’s Pentamerone, i vols. ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 i 
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NOTICES. 

if 

All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
th§ Editor of The Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4 

A pfdim^ary letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

IRews IRoteSa 

Wc have always given due attention to the 
print ed'ifr drama and books about music, and from 
time to "time to the stage* production of plays that 
have had distinctive literary quality. In respou'^e 
to suggestions from many of our readers, we have 
now arranged to enlarge our programme in that 
direction and shall in future include the criticism 
of music and the acted drama among the regular 
features of The Bookman. Beginning with our 
March issue, we are devoting some additional pages 
to Music and the Drama, and shall supplement a 
survey of current publications and performances 
with special articles on famous dramatists and 
composes of the past and pres(‘nt and on out- 
standing topics of musical and dramatic interest. 

'' The Prince of Wales’s Book/’ which Me.ssrs. 
Hodder & Stoiigliton are publishing for St. Dun- 
stan*s, is a pictorial record of the voyagc.'> of H.M.S. 
R€no\S)n, in which the Prince made his recent visit 
to Australia. The book is published in aid of the 
soldiers and sailors blinded in the war, and already 
the demand ‘for it exceeds even the most sanguine 
expectations. 


“ The* Wreck,” a new novel by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, is to W publisht^d almost immediately by 
Messrs. ]\Iacmillan ; whf) have in the press ‘‘ Domes- 
day Book,” a lU'w poem by Edgar Lee Masters, 
author of ” Spoon River Anthology.” 

An important biography that Messrs. Constable 
are publishing this month is a Life of Joseph 
Hodges Choati*,” b\’ Edward Sandford Martin. It 
will be in two volumes, the second being almost 
entirely concerned with the record of Choate's life 
as AmeCcan Ambassador in this country. 

Mr. Cecil Palmer has in preparation a collected 
edition of the poems of Mr. G. K. Chesterton. It 
is to be issut'd in an edition dc luxe as well as in 
ordinary form, and will be ready before the end of 
the spring. 

Musical Memories,” by Camille Saint-Saens, 
translated from the Eb'cnch by E. G. Rich, a book 
that will appeal to every one interested in the history 
of music, will be published shortly by John 
Murray. 

]Mr. John Lane is to be warmly congratulated on 
the January issue of The Bodleian, a very interest- 
ing Anatole France number, containing an account 
by Mr. Lane of Anatole France s visit to London in 
1913, and a collection of special articles on the man 
and his work by Robert Blatchford, Frances Ramsey, 
Lafeadio Hearn, W. J. Locke, Edward Garnett, 
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sartoasness— is also in preparation for this sprkf^, 
and will be published by Messrs. Angold. 10^ 
probaile title will be “ Bart’s Foolosophy.” 


Every year Who’s Who is a little larger th&n 
it was the year before, and so gives you a comfort-^ 
able assurance that the birth-rate of celebrities must 
be steadily on the increase, and if you look through 
the pages in an impartial spirit you will recognise 
that Who's Who rightly opens its doors to men 
and women of note in every walk of life and so 
becomes an essential reference book to professional 
and business men of all sorts. The 1921 edition 
(42s. net ; A. & C. Black) still remains conveniently 
in one volume, though it is large enough to make 
three, and, considering its usefulness as well as its 
size, is the cheapest thing at tlu' price to be had in 
the wa\’ of books nowada'v^. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry\ 


Dr. G. C. Williamson. 


whose “Daniel Gardner" (John Lane) is reviewed in 
this Number. 

W. L. Courtney, and others. A copy of the number 
will' be sent to anybody who writes lor it to The 
Bodley Head, Vigo Street, \V. 

Katherine Mansfield, whose brilliant book of 
short stories, '' Bliss," was published a few weeks 
ago by Messrs. Constable, is the wife of Mr. John 
Middleton Murry, editor of the Athenmm, for which 
in the last two years she has done a good deal of 
reviewing. She was born in New Zealand, and 
began writing carl}^ ; her first attempt at literature 
was published when she w^as nine years old, and she 
has been filling notebooks ever since. After she 
came to London she worked for some time on the 
Sew Age, and in 1912 published " In a German 
Pension," which she says was a bad book though 
the press was very kind to it. Later, she wrote for 
Rhythm and the Blue Review, then edited by Mr. 
Middleton Murry, and later still she married her 
editor. We share the genera] admiration of the 
stories in Bliss," but Mrs. Murry is not satisfied 
with them and believes she has done much better 
work in the new book she is now engaged upon — 
another collection of stories, one with a New Zealand 
setting and several that are character sketches of 
women. • She hopes to have this ready for publica- 
tion in the coming summer. 

“ Thf Worker’s Holiday and other Stories," by 
Bart Kennedy, will be published this spring by 
Messrs. W. Rider & Sons. Another book by Mr. 
^KeMedy— ‘a book of humour with an underlying 


Mr. Edgar Wallace s new novTl, " Bones in 
London " (7s. net ; W’ard, Lock), is a breezy, 
delightfully humorous chronicle continuing the 
adventures of Bones and his friends in London 
business circles. The same firm ;is publishing 
" Masgrave’s Luck," a new romance of love and 
adventure bv Harold Bindloss. 



Katherine Mnnellel^ 
(Mra IlldaUuai Murry). 
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It IS thirty years since 
Mr. J. Storer Clouston 
dawned upon a delighted 
world as a new and true 
humorist with “The 
Ilunatip at Large/' He 
proceeded to justify what 
was hoped of him with “ The 
Adventures of Monsieur 
Haricot/' “Count Bunker, ’ 

“ The Peer's Progress, ’ and 
other books that all good 
readers will lemembei 
Though he developed 
anothei side of his genius 
in such stories of m\stei\ 
as “ 1 h( Spy in Black 
he could ncvei pi event his 
quaint and delightful 
li u m o 11 1 fi om breaking 
thiough, pisl as it 1^ con- 
tinually breaking through 
in hi^ latest s e i i e s of 
:ales, “ ( aiiington sCas^s ’ 

P»lackwood) 1 hci e ai c 

oiichts of it all through the Cairmgton cases (in 
jiie ot which he takes liberties with Sheilock 
Holmes s owm Dr Watson) and even in such an 
erie fantasy as the tale of “ Ihc Dc\ils House 
MI his life, except lor the ^cars of the war when he 
vas a vaiietv of^incongi uoiis things Mi Storei 
Houston has been nothing 
■)ut a writei Even when 
le was in chambers m the 
I emple and [supposed to 
)e wxiikmg for the Bar he 
vas chiefly occupied with 
vriting the libretto of a 
.omic opera which has 
ong been lost, unacted 
)uring that same period 
le wiote a senes of short 
tones in his[evenmgs and 
lad them [rejected by a 
nagazine — he thinks it was 
he Idler, but has more 
han forgiven it, for a 
ew years later he worked 
hose same stones up into 
us first and most popular 
lovel, “ The Lunatic at 
.arge." 



That Mr. Clouston is on 
occasion a quick worker is 


evident from the f^ct that 
he wrote ten put of his 
twelve Carrington stories in 
one strenuous fortnight . 
But others in the took 
came with less readiness. 
He spent many months 
over “ The Devil’s House." 
and w^iote it three times in 
\ arious forms before he was 
sat isfied w it h it . At present 
Ml C louston IS busy on a 
pla\ which he hopes will, 
in du(‘ course, find a pro- 
ducer, and has just finished 
a novel — a icturn to the 
adventures of Mi Mandell- 
Essmgton of The Lunatic 
at Laige — the story of 
Ills doings during a subse- 
(|uent and similar i elapse 

“ London Rover, ’ which 
Mr. J. Storer Clouston. Messis C assell announce, 

IS a scries of stories and 
sketches of life at Limehousc W apping, Poplar in and 
aiound the Docks and on Thames-sidc generally, bv 
H M Tomhn‘'On who knows that pait of London as 
w ell and wi ites about it as c k v orlv as anv man living. 

Messrs Jarrold are publishing a new novel by Miss 

Kav ( leaver Strahan It 
has the enigmatic title of 
“ Something that Begins 

with r “ 

1 he C ambridge Press is 
publishing this spring 
‘ Spam Since 1815/' by 
Alarques de Lema, Spanish 
Minister foi Foreign Affairs. 

“ Notes on Life and 
Letters,” by Joseph Con- 
rad, which Messrs Dent 
are publishing early in the 
spring, include^ critical es- 
say s on Henry James, Ste- 
phen Crane, Guy de Mau- 
passant, and many others. 

ill J \\ eedon Birch 
has just joined the ever- 
growing ranks of pubhshei- 
authors, and his first novel, 
“The Lure,” published by 
Messrs. G. Heath Robinson 
Mr. J. Weedon Birch. & J. Birch, is a striking 



Mr. J. Weedon Birch. 
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romance of 
adventure 
in Matabe- 
leland, in 
w i c h 
country 
Mr. Birch 
was a pio- 
r ecr in the 
days be- 
fore rail- 
ways had 
d r i von 
13 o m e of 
the r o- 
manre out 

Lieutenant H. J Gripper. 

Among the many minor results of the great 
tragedy of the war may be counted the founding of 
another new London publishing firm. The two 
partners, Mr. Daniel O'Connor and Mr. H. J. 
Gripper, first met in France, on active service. 
Mr. O’Connor was the moving spirit of the late firm 
of Herbert & Daniel, and Mr. Hubert Gripper is 
an old Malvernian, whose father, Mr. Ernest Gripper, 
was for many years a prominent member of the 
Baltic Exchange. Mr. OTonnor and Mr. Gripper 


Messrs. 

Hatchards, 
the Picca- 
dilly book- 
sellers. 

He was 
recently 
man ager 
to Messrs. 

Duckworth 
& Co. Mr. 

Cape pro- 
poses t o get 
together a 
general list 
of books — 
fiction, 
biography, 

reminiscences and children s books. By arrange- 
ment with the Medici Society, he will act as 
their sole agent for all their book publica- 
tions, and in conjunction with Mr. Philip Lee 
Warner, publisher to the Medici Society, he will 
publish fine editions and fine art books. His first 
publication is the reprint of Charles M. Doughty’s 
" Travels in Arabia Dcserta,” which is published 
jointly by him and the Medici Society. 




Photo by basvi. Lieutenant Daniel 

O'Connor. 


relieved the tediousness of long hospital hours in 
France during the war in discussing literary aspira- 
tions, which they have now gone into partnership to 
realise. The new firm has an interesting list of 
books in preparation for this spring, including a 
" History of the English People in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Professbr Elic Halcvy ; Ireland in 
Insurrection,” by Hugh Martin, with a Preface by 
Sir Philip Gibbs, K.B.E. ; ” Elizabeth Inchbald and 
Her Circle,” by S. R. Little- 
wood ; " Curiosities of our 

National Galleries,” by 
W. H. Helm; ” Advancing 
Woman,” by Holford Knight ; 

” Literary Impressions,” by 
Jules Lemaitre, translated by 
A. W. Evans; and in the way 
of fiction ” By Olive and Fir,” 
by Anna de Bary, and ” The 
Iron Bell,” by C. E. Lawrence. 

Mr. Jonathan Cape, who is 
the latest addition to the list 
of LonddSn publishers, has been 
connected with books and 
publishers for the last twenty 
years, commencing first with 



Messrs. wSelwyn & Blount announce that Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Hulbert has joined them as a partnei, 
having for that purpose resigned his directorship of 
Messrs. P. S. King & Son, with which firm he has 
has been associated for many years. 

Mr. F. G. Shaw, the well-known authority on fly- 
fishing, who recently issued a second edition of his. 

‘ ‘ Complete Science of F 1 y- 
Pishing/’^is now in South Africa 
obtaining material for a book 
on Trout fishing in those parts. 

Messrs. Allen & Unwin have 
just published a new edition of 
Mr. St. John Er vine’s play of 
Belfast life, ” Mixed Marriage,” 
which was produced at the 
Abbey Theatre in jqit. 


Mr. Jonathan Cape.. 


Mr. Winston Churchill is 
engaged on an outspoken narrar 
tive of his work and personal ex- 
periences during the war years,, 
and the book will be published 
by Mr. Thornton Butterworth. 
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Mr. Douglas R. Hoole announces that he is now 
representing Messrs. Books Limited, Stanley Paul & 
Co., Jarrolds Ltd., and William Rider & Son, Ltd., 
chiefly in the West and South-West of England. 
It is only about a year since Mr. Hoole was gazetted 
out o{ the army with the rank of captain. Although 
of low medical category he was accepted in the 
army in 1916, and, after a short time .with the 
Artists Rifles, was commissioned to tlie Devon 
Regiment and went to France early in 1917. 
Earljb in iqi8 he assisted the Army Printing and 
Stationery Services in France. 



Mr. Beard Francis. 


Mr. Beard Francis, whose new book (»f stories. 

Comedy and Tragedy,’' is published by Messrs. 
Holden & Hardinghain, made his debut as a humorist 
with ‘'Higgs and Potter, ’ which scored a consider- 
able success ; he followed it with “ How Like a 
Man,'' a farcical yarn about secret societies, mad 
inventors, burlesque detectives, stern men of busi- 
ness and other varieties of humanity. In his latest 
volume, as its title suggests, he mingles gravity with 
his gaiety and shows that a man may cultivate the 
broad grin and yet have a serious side to him. 

Captain C. A. W. Monckton, whose “ Some Ex- 
periences of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate 
(John Lane) has reached its third edition in three 
weeks, is one of the few men remaining who can 
speak with authority ol the wild life of white men, 
traders and officials in the New Guinea of a decade 



Mr. Moore Ritchie, 


A^hose stiikirif; novel, “A Woman ot the Desert,’ 

Mr. Andrew Melrose has ju‘-t published. Mr. Ritchie 
IS a nephew' of Mr. Fiankfort Moore. 

or so ago. lie is devastatingly frank and does not 
attempt to whitewash cither his own actions or 
those of his superior officers, but gives a vivid and 
dramatic picture of the difficulties and hardships 
tliat faced the English official out there in dealing . 
with savage, races on the outskirts of the Empire. 

What Cheer ? a lively little quarterly pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. Miles & Co., the printers, and 
edited by their managing director, Mr. Ralph Frost, 
has just completed the third year of its existence, 
and its latest number amply justifies its a.ssertion 



. . Mr. £ric Robertson, 

whose new book, **The Human Bible** (Nisbet), is reviewed 
in this Number. 
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that it is '' issued to promote good fellowship/’ It 
is a succession of one good story after another from 
cover to cover. As a sample, here is one that 
should be taken to heart by all young authors who 
imagine that editors and publishers don’t know 
their business : On having her novel rejected by 
a publisUer a lady wrote indignantly saying she had 
proof that it had not been read, as she had pasted 
pages q8 and qq together, and they were still stick- 
ing to each other. The publisher replied : Dear 

Madam, — When I have the misfortune to come 
across a bad egg I donT feel called upon to hni<h it.” 

The Everyman Theatre, having weathered the 
first most critical months of a repertory theatre’s 
life, opens this year with a special season of Bernard 
Shaw plays. The first, ” You Never Can Tell,” 
produced on January 24th, met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. Mr. Brember Wills’s Waiter was 
a delightful character study, and Miss Dorothy 
Massingham as Gloria and Mr. Nicholas Hannen 
as Valentine were admirable. It will be followed 
by : ** Candida ” and ” How He Lied to Her 

Husband,” ” The Doctor’s Dilemma,” ” Man and 
Superman,” ” Major Barbara,” and a triple bill 
containing ” The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet,” 
” How He Lied to Her Husband,” and The Dark 
Lady of The Sonnets.” The plays are produced by 
Miss Edith Craig. 

” Lonely Lady ,” a joyous comedy in three 

acts, by Nita Faydon, makes good entertainment 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre. A strong element 
of farce enters into the story, and the devastating 
effects of golf were never so plainly shown as in 
the relations between Aleen Dennison and her 
stalwart husband. If the fundamental idea of 
the play is not altogether new, it is written with 
so much sparkle of dialogue and acted so well that 
it keeps an audience laughing continuously, and 
promises to have a very successful run. 

The Playwrights Theatre, in co-operation with the 
authors, has arranged to give a series of five special 
matinees at the Ambassador’s Theatre for the 
benefit of managers and the public. On the 7th 
February they will present ” Moleskin Joe,” by 
Patrick MacGill, and on 7th March ” Rhoda Flem- 
ing,” adapted from Meredith’s novel by A. Phillipson. 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

There are graceful and charming lyrics in " The Phantom 
FidcUer, and Other Poems,"' by Cyril G. Taylor (3s. net ; 
Dlaniel) ; f>\it Mr. Taylor has also a gift of gentle 
irony, which he uses very deftly in such verses as “ The 
Deceased " * ; and that he has imagination and metrical 
cunning i^ shown in the forceful arid very striking poem 


that gives its title to this volume, and in “ The Ballade of 
the Winding Road." It is the pathos of life, the passing 
away of beauty and love and all that makes life dear, that 
appeals to him most prevailingly, and these are the themes 
of " Sorrow," of " Beauty," of " The Ones that are not 
Near," of " He and She Look Back," and other lyrics in 
a little book that gives much to admire and to enjoy * j 
Bolivia's Case for the League o£ Nations," by JoKe 
Carrasco ''(5s net ; Selwyn & Blount), is a strong, weMl- 
reasoned appeal for the return to Bolivia of that part of tier 
territory — her oijly outlet to the sea — annexed by cfciile 
after the Nitrate War of 1879. The League ha* ^ade 
possible an appeal against the barbarous old doctrinA that 
might is right, and, as Mr. Andrew Boyle says in an excellent 
Introduction, this would seem to be a clear case.^or the 
League to handle, and it could not be more luicidly nor 
more temperately put than it is in these pages. ' 

The story of John Clare i.s one of those tragedies in the 
biographies of poets that have their most famous example 
m the life of Chatterton. But Clare’s was the more tragic, 
for it lasted so much longer. " John Clare : Poem^v Chiefly 
from Manuscript." Selected and edited by Edmund 
Blunden and Alan Porter (los. Gd. net ; Cobden- 
Sanderson) tells in a prefatory biography the simple, 
poignant narrative of his chequered carci/r, and in making 
this large collection of his hitherto unpviblishevl work does 
a real .service to literature. It is not often that, over half a 
century after his death, the unpublished work of anv poet 
ha'^ been so well worth rescuing from oblivion. 

NEW MUSIC. 

THREE SAILOR SONGS Music by Roheri ( oiiingsby 
Clarke. Words by John Masefield. 4s. net (c happed.) 

A fine set of songs, distinctly original and ch.iractenstic, 
are Coningsby Clarke’s three Sailor Songs — ' Cargoes,"'. 
“A Sailor’s Prayer" and “The Emigrant '; wools by 
John Masefield. They are as refreshing and invigorating as 
the tang of salt spray, and are worthy successors to " Sea- 
Fever,"" which in itself is sufficient praise t<^ those who 
know this wonderful song. To the uninitiated we would 
.strongly commend these " Sailor Songs," as we believe 
that they will find them the *' something different " that 
is always in demand. 

THE MASTER KNOT. Song Cycle frfiin Omar Khayyini. 
By Denis AshJcigh. 3s 6d. net. (Collard, Moutrie ) 

Denis A.shleigh’s Song Cycle from Omar Khayyam has 
melody and Eastern mystery in it ; yet it retains a sim- 
plicity which is particularly desirable in this kind of cycle. 
It should prove a popular setting of the ever-popular Omar 
poems. 

SONGS FROM •MEMORY-LAND. Music by Arthur F. Tate. 
Words by Edward Lockton. 3s. 6d. net. (Cary.) 

Four tuneful song.s — reminiscent of the Guy d’Har'delot 
school — are contained in this album by Arthur F. Tate. 
The songs are pleasing and dainty. " That Hour With 
You ’" has a haunting refrain which makes a special appeal. 

NURSERY SECRETS. A Little Suite for Young People for 
Piano. By Felix White. 2s. net. (Keith, Prowse.) 

Quaint little pieces, with .an easy setting suitable for 
little fingers, are Nursery Secrets,"' by Felix White. 

" The Forbidden Fairy Tale (with ghosts in it) will 
delight and thrill small players. This story* without words 
should be a great help in keeping youngsters interested in 
their music lessons. A Dream of the Russian Ballet,"' 

“ Who Broke the New Toy ? and Why the Flies Go 
Round and Round "" are the titles of the three otfier pieces 
in this delightful little slbum. ^ ^ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF KEATS. 

By Eugene Mason. 


{October 1705 — February 2 ^rd, 1821 ) 


O N the 15th day of April, 1445, a young giil of 
marvellous beauty was found in bnc of the ancient 
tombs which'then bordered the Appian ^^’ay. Though 
she had lain for ages and ages in her uninviting retreat 
she was yet alive — at least it almost seemed that slie 
lived, so fulfilled were her hair and her eyes “ with the 
sweetness and light of the 
spring." An inscription upon 
her grave recorded the bare 
fact that her name was 
Julia —Julia, the daughter of 
Claudius. The beautiful 
maiden was carried in triumph 
to the Capitol, and for a 
short space of time the artists 
and poets of the city came to 
dream over so wonderful a 
vision. The priests and the 
civil authorities, however, 
agreed that such proceedings 
('ould not be tolerated in 
any reputable society, for the 
one order fear e d lest tlu‘ 
people should return to 
paganism, whilst the other 
argued that the proper place 
for a dead body was the 
grave. At the first convenient 
opportunity, therefore, they 
restored Julia to the decent 
obscurity of her home, with 
as little fuss as possible, and 
after the interlude* of this 
nine days' wonder, respectable, 
humdrum, commonplace life 
went on as before, undisturbed by any disquieting 
reminder of forgotten and buried beauty. I tell thi^ 
story for what it is worth, and 1 do not tell it on 
affidavit. Half-believers — whom I heartily despise - 

hint that it is a mere parable of the Renaissance, of 
that time when the Middle Ages took fire from the 
classical torch. If this be true, and my legend but a fond 
thing vainly invented, I must console myself with the 
thought that the apotheosis of Julia occurred not only 
on a certain spring morning of the fifteenth century in 
Rome, but has chanced once and again in divers countries 
jmd periods ever since. For wherever art is touched to 
passion and to finer issues by the counsels of perfection 
from a great past, there Julia, the daughter of Claudius 
(perhaps under another name) is borne from her tomb 
with pomp t6 the market-place ; and it is because our 
own England of the prosaic nineteenth century witnessed 
such an awakening, that I have ventured to introduce 
my little apologue in a paper on John Keats. 


John Keats died on b'ebruary 23rd, 1821. not having 
completed his twenty-sixth year. Biographies of poets 
are not always Bank-holiday reading, and in a certain 
sense the life of Ki*ats i^ no excejition to the common 
rule. His ])oetiv, rojiious and marvellous as it was, 
did not afford him thi' oatmeal on which Meredith some- 
how managed to cultivate 
literature, for, a- Browning 
pertinently iiupiiie.-j, " What 
porridge had John Keats ? " 
He was harassed continually 
by 1 1 n a n c i a 1 difficulties. 
.\ mbit ion put a maggot in 
hi^ brain ; passion fevered 
his blood : and he fell sick 
of a consumption. Critics 
and his conti‘mporaries proved 
often as bleak a^ his de.stiny. * 
1 'he highest prai-e Keats got 
from W’ordsw'orth, ahvays 
g(*iierous in appreciation, was 
that his ode was a very 
pretty p i e c e of paganism, 
B \* r o n , with characteristic 
larg(‘-heartednes-. wrote to 
his ])iiblisher. "No more 
Keats, 1 entiear : flay him 
ali\e : if some of you don't I 
must skill him mvself ; there 
i> no bearing the drivelling 
idjotism of the manikin." 
The careful charity of Black- 
wood — .solicitous for an erring 
apothecary — bade him back to 
his gallipots, and urged him to 
" stick to hi^ ])lasters, pills and ointment boxes.’* He 
died a stranger in a stiange land, apparently a hopeless 
failure, leaving a name which lie modcsth’ trusted would 
be inscribed amongst the English poets, and an epitaph 
which recorded the bitterness of his humiliation. Yet 
the seime centir y which witnessed his failure, registered 
the complete triumph of his plea upon appeal. The 
growth of no literary fame has been steadier and more 
continuous than that of John Keats. A consensus of 
judgment by his peers has pronounced with FitzGerald 
that he is " more akin to Shakespeare, in a perfect circle 
of poetic faculties, than any poet since " ; with Tenny- 
son, that he " would have been, if he had lived, the • 
greatest of us all " ; with Dr. Bridges, "If one English 
poet might be recalled from the dead to continue the 
w'ork which he left unfinished on earth, it is probable 
that the crowm of his country’s desire w^ould be set on 
the head of John Keats." But even more significant 
of Keats's position in literature than any praise, however 



John Keats. 

Hy J. Sc\erii. From tlie uneinal water-colour miniature Ri\en b> 
Keats to Fanny Hrawnc, arnl bequeathed b> Sir Charles Dilkt, 
bait., to the Hampstead Library, 
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glowing and sincere, is the 
astonishing influence he has 
exerted on the poetry of the 
last one hundred years. 

Being dead he yet speaketh 
by the mouth of tliose 
whose tongue-string he hath 
unloosed. I take it that 
Keats’s peculiar genius may 
be defined, inadequately, as 
a sense of Beauty, quickened 
by imagination, and touched 
with emotion, expressed in 
terms of the most compelling 
and flawless art. It is 
impossible to study modern 
English poetry without 
finding evidence's of his 
influence on every side. 

Keats’s conscious -a 1 m o ^ l 
self-conscious — artistr\^ his 
iesthetic, the p r i n’c i p 1 e s 

underlying and forming the basis of his art, his plainly recognisable in the writings, and as the preferences, 

devotion to certain forms and schools of verse, his of his successors. The very greatest of them seem unable 

grave and coloured music, such things a^ these are to escape this influence, for it is subtle and ambient as 

the air. Tennyson was his creature in a far larger 




Facsimile of part of letter from 
Keats to Fanny Brawne. 

Froin the original which was formerly in the possession of Sir Charles Dilke. Bart. 


measure than the late Laureate ever recogm.sed 
— Tennyson e\'en. Rossetti managed to combine 
a devotion to Coleridge with his worship of 
Keats ; but Morris was whole-hearted in 
allegiance, holding him to be the first of modern 
poets. Quite naturallv it was the colour, the 
romance, the mediavalism, of The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” ” La Belle Dame Sans Merci ” and ” The 
Eve of St. !Mark ” which inspired their enthusiasm. 
They were jiamters all, and the latter fragment 
might well ha\'e been torn from the pages of 
” The Earthly Paradise.” The minor writers of 
the same school followed, and exaggerated, such 
salient features, becoming loo frequently but 
garish replicas of a great original. And in these 
later days — on which the ends of the world seem 
come — the most distinguished of our younger 
poets clearly^ have realised themselves in his 
mould and music. Flecker, the most gifted of 
them all, technically, was saturated with his 
qualities ; and neither Mr. Squire's Moon, nor 
Mr. Aldous Huxley's Leda, would have borne 
quite the same aspect had it not been for their 
creators^ intimate acquaintance with the master’s 
handiwork. 

It would be idle to contend that Keats's 
influence on contemporary literature is so apparent 
now as on that of some previous generations. 
The appalling cataclysm of the war has induced 
a new scale of values, aesthetic and moral. The 
themes selected by our youthful poets are not 
such as lend themselves to ornate treatment ; 
and young men in a ‘hurry have no time to 
waste on elaboration of technique. But though 
his example may be neglected, it should not be 
concluded that his reputation is on the wane. 
The very reverse is the case. It was but in 1917 
that Sir Sidney Colvin's monumental life of the 
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poet appeared, and was received 
deservedly with every mark of 
interest and approval. Sir Sidney 
Colvin belongs, of course, to an 
earlier generation, but in the 
appreciation of Keats’s genius 
the Young Guard marches steadily 
to the support of the veterans of 
Marengo. They are in cordial 
agreement with the highest 
estimate of the value of Keats’s 
work, but they emphasise strongly 
the potential capacity of his 
gifts. There is, indeed, every 
indication both in his corres- 
pondence and in the Induction 
to “ Hyperion,’* that Keats was 
groping his way to a simpler and 
a fuller form of self-expression. In 
this new art tlie head was to count 
for more than the chaplet, and 
the arm to be worthier than its 
jewelled bracelet. Porphyro and 
Madeline, for instance, at human beings with human 
passions, would dominate a rewritten “ Eve of vSt. 
Agnes,” instead of remaining gracious abstractions, 
purely subsidiary to a sumptuous and obliterating dei ora- 
tion. This may well be true, but discarding prophecy, 
and accepting his work with all its imperfections on 
its head, just as it stands, the commentary of Arnold 
on Keats's modest phrase, ” 1 think I shall be among 
the English poets after my death,” must win heartfelt 
approval from every student of literature, ” He is, he 
is with Shakespeare.” 

At a time when English poetry was a nymph of measure 


and of restraint, who went attired 
in a gown of Quaker grey, Julia, 
the daughter of Claudius, again 
was discovered in her tomb. 
Amongst the earliest of those 
who came to wonder upon her 
loveliness was John Keats. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and the divine Spirit of Poetry 
incalculably chose an ostler’s son 
for her mouthpiece. He loved 
the principle of Beauty in all 
things. Nature, Greek legends, 
G o t h i c cathedrals. Renaissance 
j)ictures- he looked upon them 
all with the eye of a lover. But 
this apprehension of beauty was 
the more common of the two 
gifts with which he was endowed. 
She gave him also that passion 
for j) e r f e c t i o n which alone 
permits tin* faultless vision to 
be rendered into the equally 
impeccable line. He was never content until he 
had loaded every* rift of his subject with ore. The 
very phrase and verse he discarded in the effort are 
still a treasure-tro\^e for the lesser artist. He is the 
Titian of poets in his gkn\ and colour and sensuous 
grace. For a hundred years his influence is over all 
our literature, and modern writers arc largely the work 
of his hand and the breath of his inspiration. His 
name is written, not m water, as he said in his dejec- 
tion, but wherever an English poet gazes simply and 
directly on Beauty, and translates his emotion into 
flawless verse. 
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Keats on his Deathabed. 

Painted by Joseph Severn m 1821. 


EDUCATIONAL PIONEERS. 

By Professor John \dams. 


I N spite of the present depressed state of educational 
stock on the political Exchange there never w^as a 
time when expert school people showed more initiative. 
The spirit of inquiry and enterprise is abroad. How- 
ever unwilling it may be to pay for it, the public is 
certainly deeply interested in education, and very willing 
to talk about it. Mr. Ernest Young may therefore 
confidently expect that his new book will attract atten- 
tion and be discussed with some vigour. As editor* he 
presents no fewer than twenty-seven examples of pioneer 
work, each treated by an author who writes from first- 
hand knowledge. All the slogans of modern educational 
progress get ample illustration in these two hundred and 
forty-seven pages of remarkably clear type — self- 
activity, respect for the educand’s individuality, anti- 
bookishness, rational bookishness, open-air teaching, 
learning by doing, all the varieties of the Play Way, the 
care of the body, manual work, the manufacture of 
dunces and their ultimate elimination. The only lack 
is the customary denunciation of educational systems 
in general. Either by inspiring his contributors with 

• “The New Era in Education.” Edited by Ernest Young. 
3s. 6d. net. (Philip.) 


optimism or by rejecting the work of pessimists, Mr. 
Young has succeeded in producing a book marked by 
the rare quality of positive and constructive criticism. 
Adverse comment is of course not entirely absent, as 
for example in the remark on the ordinary Council 
schools : ” In no way do they fit him [the child] to face 
the problems of life.” But such criticisms are rare, 
and when they do occur they arc accompanied by a 
suggestion of a definite way of removing the defect 
indicated. Each contributor appears to set out with 
the intention of taking present defects for granted and 
of presenting his contribution in such a way as to 
emphasise positive advantages. No doubt there is a 
certain danger in thus writing from the standpoint of 
an advocate. But we are so accustomed to the boredom 
of reading diatribes against the prevailing educational 
systems that we are grateful for this presentation of the 
actual efforts being made just now to reach a more 
rational practice of education. 

To be sure, many of us are suspicious of such titles 
as ” The New Era,” whether in education or in other 
departments. We find so much that is familiar in those 
” new ” schemes ; but we whose business it is to read all 
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the books on education as they appear, are apt to forget 
that what is trite to us may be pleasantly novel to some 
others. In any case, the present book does not depend 
on the newness of the ideas presented ; its value consists 
largely in the account it gives of the results of experi- 
ments that have been actually performed. It is one 
thing to advocate skilfully a particular line of action ; 
it is another to exemplify its application to the con- 
ditions of real life. Mr. Young is generous enough to 
believe that “ every reader will know of one [experi- 
ment] that is better than any herein described,” but 
this polite view is too optimistic. What is really meant 
is that the editor is unwilling to claim either completeness 
or finality for any of the schemes he includes in his book. 
He tells us frankly that ” none of the accounts could 
be read to a jury of teachers and get a unanimous 
verdict ” : and this he claims as a merit. Each reader 
will accordingly select some experiment for special study 
or criticism. For myself I am greatly attracted by 
Canon Lonsdale Ragg’s chapter on “ Transmutation,” 
which means the expression in verse of the impression 
produced hy various pieces of music. I do not feel 
competent to deal with the musical side, but was 
attracted by the set of children’s verses. Like Maggie 
TuUiver I may have missed the principle, but I enjoyed 


the illustrations. Several of the schemes are fairly well 
known, but on that very account have an added import* 
ance. No one, for example, who has read and admired 
Mr. C. T. Smith’s ” The Music of Life ” will fail to 
welcome his ” Music and Citizenship.” Mr. Edward 
Green’s account of the school work of the Halifax Public 
Library is full of useful suggestions. But, short of a 
catalogue of the twenty-seven articles, it is impossible 
to do justice to the book ; none of the articles is 
negligible 9 .nd some of them are of permanent value. 
That the writers do not think of themselves more highly 
than they ought Jo think is shown by the caution on 
p. 39 against accepting laudatory press notices as ^ true 
account of what is being done in certain schools. This 
reminds me of Mr. Norman MacMunn’s warning in his 
just published ” Child’s Path to Freedom,” that writers 
do a disservice to education when they convey the 
impression that our present teachers are a regenerated 
race, and have given up the old-fashioned methods 
against which so much is being written. We may accept 
his warning, and yet point to the present book, and to 
that published by Miss Alice Woods last year, to prove 
that there is at least a vigorous growing point in the 
present-day educational organism, and that by and by 
the new spirit will leaven the whole lump. 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS. 

By Frederic Whyte. 


D uring all the twenty years of our intimate 
acquaintance I have never been able to think of 
Philip Gibbs without thinking also of David Copper- 
field. Even now as a man of forty, with his remarkably 
youthful countenance, he would still look David Copper- 
field to the life if only he wore his hair a little longer 
and his trousers a little tighter. There is a great deal 
of David in his character no less than in his personal 
appearance — in his grave simplicity, his unobtrusive 
humour, his depth of feeling, his wide sympathies, his 
keenly observant interest in everything, human nature 
most of all. And then, into the bargain, there is his 
literary and journalistic career. Had David Copper- 
field gone forth as a ” War Special ” who can doubt but 
that his record would have been just such as the record 
of Philip Gibbs ? Incidentally he would doubtless 
have become ” Sir David.” I like to picture JVlr. 
Wilkins Micawber inditing a letter of congratulation to 
the young friend whom he can never again address as 
” My dear Copperfield.” 

' It was on a spot hallowed by memories, not indeed of 
David Copperfield and Mr. Micawber, but of their 
creator, that Philip Gibbs and I first met — at La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, the site of one of the 
celebrated old coaching inns of London, now for two 
score years and more the centre from which the multi- 
farious publications of Cassell & Co. radiate over the 
British JEmpire. Young Philip, whose father was an 
inspector of schools, had recently joined Cassell & Co.’s 
editorial slAff as assistant to the manager of their 
Education Department, Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P., 
^ very serious and strenuous man, and something of a 
celebrity in the world of politics. The twenty-year-old 


new-comer put his back into the work and soon made 
himself quite an educational expert, but a better 
opening which offered elsewhere put an early end to 
this stage in his career. 

The better opening was that of editor of Tillotson's 
Fiction Bureau at Bolton, in Lancashire. Here also 
he made his mark. As a change from the countless 
novels and short stories which it was his business to 
procure for those wholesale literary purveyors, he 
introduced a curiously interesting new ” feature ” of 
his own, under the effective title, ” Knowledge is 
Power ” — a miscellany of extracts from all kinds of 
books with a running commentary by himself and 
original contributions from chance correspondents, 
famous or obscure. It was a huge success. That gift 
of sympathy which was to be so great a factor in his 
achievements as a war correspondent now revealed 
itself and brought him all kinds of communications — 
thousands of them — from all corners of the globe. I 
doubt whether anybody in England, except Mr. Stead 
of the Review of Reviews^ had so wonderful a letter-bag. 

But *Bolton is a dismal hole and Philip Gibbs and his 
young wife — whom he had married in his teens — ^longed 
again for London. So we find him installed pres^tly 
at Carmelite House on the staff of the Daily Mail, After 
the Daily Mail came, if I remember right, the Daily 
Chronicle and a first experience of that work as a 
” special reporter ” which, with the writing of books^ 
was to be his chief occupation during the subsequent, 
years. I forget what he published first but I know that 
a biography of the Duke of Buckingham was one pi 
his earliest ventures. Presently the Tribfme, the loudl^' 
heralded new morning .newspaper which was to 
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organ of the Liberal Party, entered on its luckless 
existence, with Philip Gibbs as its literary editor. 
The Tribune died ingloriously within a year, but its 
literary editor turned his experience to excellent account 
in his best novel, “ The Street of Adventure.** 

What year was it that Dr. Cook did not reach the 
Nortlj Pole ? I forget and 
I am jotting down these 
very imperfect memories in 
a remote village many miles 
away from any reference 
books. Anyway Philip was 
at Cf[)penhagen with a 
number of other London 
journalists, among them 
Mr. Stead, to meet that 
accomplished — explorer. 

Every one else swallowed 
Dr. Cook's concoctions but 
Philip Gibbs refused to do 
so. He smelt a rat and he 
went for the unfortunate 
impostor like a veritable 
rat-terrier. All his news- 
paper colleagues thought he 
was making a fool of him- 
self — even Mr. Stead urged 
him to desist, declaring that 
he was ruining his whole 
career. I remember how 
anxious I was for him 
myself for he seemed to be 
judging by instinct rather 
than on evidence and there by Vandyk. 

was material for a libel 

action in his- every message. But he was perfectly right 
and all ended happily — except for poor Dr. Ccok. 

Now I must skip some years and come to the war in 
the Balkans. I suppose there never was so raw a war 
correspondent as the Philip Gibbs who was then sent 
out (by the Daily Graphic) to describe the fighting. 
As the most experienced and most distinguished of all 
the old stagers expressed it, he looked the sort of dreamy 
youth who would always leave his kit behind and never 
know how to get himself a square meal. But within a 
very few weeks he proved himself on the contrary to be 
a young man of much resourcefulness and he accom- 
plished his mission right well. So well that, when the 
great war broke out in 1914, he was among the first 
specials ** to go to the front. 

How splendidly he acquitted himself during those 
long and terrible years needs no recounting. In a 


review of one of his war books that same Balkan col- 
league of his, cited above, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, whose 
own record of the Dardanelles campaign is a military 
classic, declared generously : “ He has done better 
work than any of us.*’ That is the general verdict. 
Without Nevinson’s own profound knowledge and 

fastidious literary style, 
without many of the gifts to 
be found among his other 
competitors, Philip Gibbs, 
by right chiefly of his pluck 
and grit and pertinacity 
and his warm sympathy and 
observant eyes, is held by 
almost every one to rank 
first among all the British 
chroniclers of the war. 

What of his future ? Who 
can prophesy ? Certainly 
not himself. He has never 
been a far-seeing planner- 
out of his own life. He 
has just jogged along, with 
an occasional big spurt. 
Perhaps the biggest spurt 
of all, brought to a close 
with the ending of the great 
war, is now to be followed 
by another of a new kind. 
His acceptance of the 
editorship of the Review of 
Reviews suggests as much. A 
man must gird up his loins 
Sir Philip Gibbs. in order to follow worthily 
in the footsteps of the brave 
and brilliant founder of that famous periodical. 

Yet many of Sir Philip's friends would not have been 
surprised if with his latest volume, People of Destiny 
— wherein, with a sympathy and appreciation almost 
unexampled among English writers, he has recorded 
his impressions of the United States — he had decided 
to withdraw from London altogether. I fancy tha^ 
a quiet country life with his pen and his books is what 
he really yearns for. even now. He is a genuine book- 
man — not a scholai exactly, but a real lover of books. 
Except music he has no other absorbing enthusiasms. 
Reading and writing, writing and reading — that is how 
it is natural to him to spend his existence. Thus 
employed, with his wife and fine young son for company, 
Philip Gibbs is the happy man he deserves to be. 

♦ “People of Destiny.” By Sir PJiilip Cabbs. 15s. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
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Answers to these competitions [each on a'separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the 'i^th of the month to 


** The Prizie Page,’’ The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.a. 


I. — ^A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II, -^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 


appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

^ Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 
best four lines of original verse addressed to the 
new Jury women. 
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IV. — Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 

for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
iiditor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JANUARY. 

I. — The Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and Half a Guinea each awarded to Hilary 
Thorpe, of 4, Crane Hill, Ipswich, and to 
Barbara E. Todd, of Kirk Sardel Rectory, 
Doncaster, for the following : 

CASTLES IN SPAIN. 

Once, in the sunset, when the light was failing. 

There I saw a castle, a castle all of Spain ; 

Golden its turrets were and hung with red roses. 

The dim sky was paling 

And the moon on the wane. 

At morning, by the quay-side, wdicre the mist went 
drifting, 

There I saw a tall ship, a-bound for Cathay ; 

Silver her masts were with rigging of cobwebs, 

The summer mist was lifting 
As she went on her wa}^ 

In the rainy Autumn, when the leaves were turning, 

I passed a d>dng bonfire where the smoke curled slow ; 
In the red embers I saw a broken castle 
And a tall ship a-burning 
With the deep below. 

Hilary 'rnoRpE. 

TO DILLYS. 

Where dimples twinkle out and in 
From damask cheek to rounded chin, 

A pixie poked his finger in 
To see if you were fairy kin. 

And found you w^ere, without a doubt. 

For still they twinkle in and out. 

Where freckles cluster, I suppose. 

The sun — and every liody knows — 

Mistook your bluShes for a rose, 

Left golden kisses on your nose, 

That all the world might understand 
How you wxre loved in fairy land. 

Forget-me-nots once chanced to look 
Within your eyes, and so mistook 
Their dew^y deepness for the brook 
And loved them better, so they took 
To growing always there instead, 

Or so at least a fairy said. 

And so, though other men may seek 
The modelled beauty of the Greek, 

1 rather love your dimpled cheek 
And golden freckles that can speak 
Of wilder loves and freer grace 
In some remembering fairy place. 

Barbara E. Todd. 

We also select for printing : 

TO CORPORAL B , D.C.M., COAL STRIKING. 

Have we not suffered, you and 1 , together 1 
Together known the worst and best of things, 

The winter trench, the rest in sunny weai^ther, 

Tb brotherhood a shared endeavour brings ? 

Shall we forget so soon the shrapnel's wailing. 

The sickly reek of gas-fumes drifting by, 

While still wdth soul and body well-nigh failing 
» W^ served the guns together, you and I ? 


Who never knew the places horror-haunted, 

The houseless city and the fruitless land. 

Nor saw your courage shining there undaunted. 

How should we judge you now, or understand ! 

By all that we two gave, not priced with gold, 

What could you ask me now and I withhold ! 

(C. A. Macartney, ii. Rue des Beaux Arts, Paris 6e.) 

We select for special commendation the lyrieJs by 
T. Sharp (Hatfield), Lucy Malleson (West Kensington), 
James Paton (Natal), G. C. Comfort (New Barnet), 
Winnifred Tasker (Llandudno), Kathleen Ida Noble 
(Forest Rise), Margaret Hill (Southampton), Julia 
Wickham Greenwood (Gibraltar), Ian Cameron (Putney), 
E. Mackenzie (Pre'toria), J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), 
Muriel Pinch (St. Leonards), W. H. Forster (Islington), 
Isobel Sim (Pietermaritzburg), Ivan Adair (Dublin), H. 
Drury (Streatham), Link Lodge (Forest Rise), A. E. 
Daniel (Reading), Pearl Luscher (Rochester, U.S.A.), 
Evelyn St. John (London, N.W.), Enid Blyton (Becken- 
ham), Wanderer” (South Tottenham), Haywood Magee 
(Leeds), C. M. Walkerdine (Thornton Heath), Cicely 
Nevill (Dunedin, N.Z.), Mark Segal (London, N.W.). 

II- — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Mrs. M. E. Brown, of 27, 
Claremont Crescent, Sheffield, for the following : 
THE GREAT IMPERSONATION. 

By E PiiiLLiP.s Oppexheim (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

" Skim milk masquerades as cream." 

\V. S Gilbert, JI.M S . Pinajore, Act II. 

Wo also select for printing : 

OUR ELIZABETH. By Florence A. Kilpatrick. 
(Thornton Butterworth ) 

‘‘ She caught the rheumatics in both of her legs. 

While scrubbing the cellar and stairs." 

Max a dele r, Out oj the Hutly Burly. 

(Rev. Edwin ('. Lansdown, ii, (iuildford Road, 
Tunbridge W'ells.) 

THE HANL") IN THE DARK By Arthur J. Rees. 
(John Lane.) 

" . . His ghost is more terrible far than the ghosts 
Of many more famous than he ..." 

Robp:rt Fuller Murray, Andrew M'Crie 

(K. J. Noble, Link Lodge, q, Forest Rise, E.17.) 

III. -The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
Valentine in four lines of original verse to any 
living celebrity is awarded to M. A. Lotz, of 13, 
Belvedere Grove, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19, 
for the following : 

A VALENTINE. To Ellen Terry. 

This card, ten thousand lovers send 
To Ellen, still the world's good friend ; 
Enchantress of the young and old, 

W'ithin, there lies a heart of gold. 

The replies have been very plentiful, but otherwise 
rather disappointing. The Prize would have gone to 
Evelyn St. John, but her (or his) lines arc not addressed 
to any definite celebrity. W. Swayne Little’s Valentine 
to Sir Martin Harvey would have stood a chance but 
no man can be allowed to rhyme Sir Martin with Sidney 
Carton. We specially commend the twelve sent by 
Barbara J. Parker (Worcester), William Sutherland 
(Sunderland), Jocelyn Irene Ormsby (Gunnersbury), 
M. F. E. C. (Hornsey), Betty Cluff (Cookstown), A. 
Eleanor Pinnington (Roundhay), M. M, Priestley 
(Malvern)^ William Donald (Ayr), Elinor M. Dyer 
(Darlington), C. H. Cuddy (Birkdale), Edith Escombe 
(Bishopstoke), A. E. Halliday (Leeds). 

IV. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
review in not more than a hundred words is 
awarded to E. Robin, of St. Clement's House, 
Bolsover Street, W.i, for the following : 

. THE CAPTIVES. By Hugh Walpole. (MacmUlan.) 

The two impressions that stand out dearly in this 
book are Maggie Cardinal's courageous simx^icity, 
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the feeling of oppression, as though Maggie and Martin 
were struggling against an unseen evil power. From 
the opening of the book, with the death of Maggie's 
father and its sordid revelations, Maggie, like “ Alice," 
wanders, clear eyed, but puzzled, through a " wonder- 
land consisting of the Aunts, the parrot, and the 
Inside Saints. And then, later, there is Paul Trenchard, 
and the strange, inconsequential Grace. At last, her 
courdge nearly failing her, she rescues Martin from 
himself, and together they find freedom. 

We also select for printing : * 

BLISS AND OTHER STORIES 
By Katherine Mansfield. fConstable.) 

Thfs audacious and compelling collection of vivid 
episodes and studies has appeared at an opportune moment 
Highbrows are at present concerned with the art of the 
short story, and aver that we cannot hope for pre-eminent 
short stories from English writers, any more than we can 
look for supreme native Grand Opera. " Bliss " has given 
the lie direct. Miss Mansfield possesses exceptional power 


of suggestion, commendable reticence and a capacity for 
telling much in few words. These qualities, allied with 
an interest in the abnormal and unpleasant, and a rare 
understanding of children, have produced a brilliant and 
provocative volume. 

(Sidney S. Wright, 12, Svvanley Lane, Swanlcy, Kent.) 

We select for special commendation the reviews by 
M. J. Eayres (Hornsey), Lucy Chamberlain (Llandudno), 
MiHicent Burbridge (WcstcUff-on-Sea) , B. C. Hardy 
(Bournemouth), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), Sybil 
Waller (Boscombe), W. Swayne Little (Dubhn), Vincent 
Hamson (Luton), Frances M. M. Cowper (Oxford), John 
Alien (Bury), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Winifred Bates 
(Bridport), Alfred Green (Skipton), E. Mackenzie (Pre- 
toria), Dorothy Hurst (Wolverhampton), Arthur B. 
Longbottom (Derby), Mrs. Kirkland Vesey (Glenfarg). 

V. — Thk Prize of One Ye.ar’s Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to Florence Parsons, 
of Norcott House, Ellesmere Road, Altrincham. 


MRS. F. E. PENNY. 

By Clive Holland. 


I N a distinguished group of Anglo-Indian women 
novelists of which Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, Mrs. 
Alice Perrin, Mrs. B. M. Croker, Miss Maud Diver and 
Miss L A. R. Wylie are prominent members, Mrs. F. E. 
Penny occupies an enviable and ^well-deserved place, 
both in regard to achieve- 
ment and popularity. 

Long residence in 
India, a gift of sympathy, 
powers of keen observa- 
tion, and a touch of 
humour form no in- 
adequate equipment for 
a novelist who seeks to 
bring before her readers 
the complexifies and 
peculiarities of Oriental 
life and character. Mrs. 

Penny, during her 
twenty-five years in India 
as the wife of the Rev. 

Frank Penny (who was 
a chaplain in Madras) 
and an observer of much 
missionary activity, saw a 
great deal of the inside of 
native life, and of various 
portions of that vast 
Indian Empire to acquire 
a knowledge of which 
must be the work of years. 

In all her books there 
is firstly a good story — 
for Mrs. Penny is 
undoubtedly a born 
story-teller — and a 
facility of expression 
which takes the reader 
right into the picture 


without delay. She has, too, the gift of observing 
and differentiating character. They are human people 
who fill her pages ; they do human things ; live 
ordinary human lives. The author's high spirits — for 
Mrs. Penny is still young in heart, sympathy and 

outlook — are present in 
the pages of her books. 

Her first novel, " Caste 
and Creed,** was 
published some thirty 
years ago, and nearly 
every year has seen a 
story from her pen, till 
a full score of volumes 
more than fill a shelf of 
her library. All have 
been quarried from that 
inexhaustible store of 
knowledge and ex- 
perience laid up during 
years of observation in a 
country the romance and 
colour of which provide 
a vein of material that 
will never be worked out. 

Mrs. Penny laughingly 
admits that, like many 
other Anglo-Indians, she 
went out to India in 1877 
possessed of the idea that 
she “ knew a lot about 
the country.** But she 
says, “ I soon found I 
knew next to nothing. 
I did not, of course, 
expect to meet a tiger 
on the landing-stage, 
nor to have a snake 
in my bedroom. But 



The Rev. Frank Penny 
and Mrs. Penny 


at tea in their Indian home. 



I discovered many things very quickly for which I was 
quite as unprepared as I should have been for the tiger." 

She arrived at the time of one of those terrible human 
crises which afflict India, a famine year. In fact, in 
the year of the Great Famine. 

On arrival at Madras she had to be carried ashore 
from the surf-boat on the back of a coolie. She was 
deposited, armed with nothing but a sunshade, on the 
sands. Her husband, being a mere man, had to wait 
till all the ladies had been carried ashore before landing. 

The famine was brought home to the new-comers 
immediately. On the beach there were thousands 
of villagers from up- 


But it was not till after she went to Trichinopoly 
that the would-be writer succeeded in getting her work 
accepted and published. At last the articles she wrote 
pleased the editor of the Madras Mail, and after a time 
a series was commissioned upon a special subject, and 
she was also asked to do reviewing. She considers the 
early disappointments of rejected MSS., and the training 
she indirectly got from Sir Charles Lawson by way of 
advice and criticism, were most valuable to her as a 
future novelist. And here Mrs. Penny gives a hint 
to beginners. " Always seek to please an editor. It 
is worth while. The matter of length, and a strict 

adherence to the line he 


country who had come 
to the coast because 
there were sacks of rice 
and grain on the shore 
and quays awaiting trans- 
port to the famine areas 
of the interior. To obtain 
food was their object. 
The method of obtaining 
it was beautifully simple. 
The natives simply bored 
a hole in the sacks, 
inserted their fingers, and 
caught the little stream 
of rice, as it poured out, 
in their palms. 

Nowadays, when India 
has its .railways, tram- 
ways and taxis, Mrs. 
Penny's travelling ex- 
periences must appear 
strange. She went to the 
hotel in a "bandy," or 
native carriage. The 
driver sat on the roof ! 
And all that could be 
seen of him by the 
passengers inside was ^a 
pair of brown legs, and 
cracked and much scarred 
brown heels. 

The hotel, once the 



wishes taken, and the 
general tone of the paper 
or magazine is far more 
important than many 
novices appear to con- 
ceive. It may not be 
flattering to one’s self, 
but undoubtedly an 
article ' just the length ' 
to fill a column or a page 
may gain acceptance 
where something much 
better but too long, or too 
short, will be rejected." 

When Mrs. Penny went 
to the Nilgiri Hills with 
her husband, who was 
appointed chaplain to the 
military station, Welling- 
ton, Colonel and Mrs. 
Croker were their next* 
door neighbours. It was 
the late Mrs. B. M. 
Croker, many of whose 
novels have an Indian 
setting, who encouraged 
Mrs. Penny to become 
a novelist. At that 
time Mrs. Croker had 
just published * ‘ Diana 
Barrington,” one of 
her most popular 


residence occupied by General Capper, was in a books. Her name had been made by a book, which 
dilapidated condition. And the owner came, and with I believe was her first, entitled " Proper Pride." 
many salaams requested the " honourable master " There is a good story relating to it. Mr. Gladstone 


(Mr. Penny) who had just arrived from England to 
advance him two rupees so that he could get the 
honourable master and mem sahib some dinner ! 

Destiny must have brought the future novelist to 
Madras ; to the cathedral of which her husband had 
been appointed. A close neighbour of theirs in their 
first home was Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Lawson, the 
editor and proprietor of the well-known MkdrUs Mail. 

" I had, even in early girlhood, possessl^ a love of 
scribbling," Mrs, Penny told me, " and I soon started 
to see whether my new acquaintance would help me 
to publication. I wrote something, a sketch if I remem- 
ber rightl>^ and had the temerity to send it to the great 
man. It was terrible rubbish, of course, and naturally 
he returned it. But when next we met he smiled 
encouragement, and I went at it again." 


had made one of his stirring and fighting speeches in 
the House. Afterwards he was seen calmly reading a 
book, which so engaged his attention that he did not 
appear even to notice what was being said about him 
by his opponents. Some one looked over his shoulder 
and read the title. The book was by Mrs. Croker, and 
the title of it " Proper Pride." Naturally the pub- 
lishers, by means of the personal paragraph, made the 
most of the fact, and no doubt the incident helped 
that excellent novel to achieve its great popularity. 

Speaking of Mrs. Croker's friendship, which was 
maintained from those early days in India until her 
death last autumn, Mrs. Penny tdld me : " Mrs. Croker 
did not hesitate to advise me to take up novel writing. 
She said, not untruly, that journalism, in the end, 
leaves one very much where one was at the beginning* 
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There is little permanence in such work. She gave 
me most generous encouragement, and was really the 
means of my becoming a novelist. I used often in 
those days to crawl through the hedge that separated 
the two ga'rdens to have a chat upon literary topics.” 

Mrs. Penny^s first novel, Caste and Creed,” which 
was one of the last novels published in the old two- 
volume form at one guinea, was afterwards rewritten 
and issued at six shillings. In this, and in many of her 
other novels, Mrs. Penny has made good use of her 
personal experiences and knowledge of India and Anglo- 
Indian and native society, and the local colour is always 
vivid and convincing. 

Sometimes Mrs. Penny, as in her story, ” The Sanyasi,” 
has taken a definite Indian type as principal character. 
In this way she has been able often to reveal vividly 
and intimately the strange workings of the native mind. 
In the story I have mentioned, the “ Sanyasi,” or holy 
man, who is a religious mendicant and fanatic, plays a 
double part, and both as an ascetic and jis a member 
of Anglo-Indian society he exhibits that* astounding 
ability to adapt himself to circumstances which dis- 
tinguishes the better-class Indians. At the present 
juncture, when India is so disturbed, an illuminating 
glimpse may be obtained from this novel of some of the 
forces which to-day are making for unrest. Ther^ is 
a delightful portion of the book dealing with the Ceylon 
Pearl Fishery. And the girl of mixed race, Averine 
Desormieux, who is the heroine, is a type with which 
Mrs. Penny had considerable personal acquaintance. 

On the question of ” mixed ” marriages Mrs. Penny 
holds very strong opinions. In one of the most success- 
ful of her earlier novels, ” A Mixed Marriage,” the views 
are developed in a very powerfully conceived and well 
written story. In this, Lorina Carlyon, fired by the 
idea of becoming a reformer and of improving the 
status of women of the harem, whose condition she 
had been told was soul-destroying, married Mir Yakoob 
Ali Khan, an Oxford Indian student who had made 
the acquaintance of St. George Carlyon, Lorina's brother, 
and came to stay with him. The story of how Lorina 
fails in her mission ; her interesting and exciting ex- 
periences in the harem as an Indian prince's bride, 
but with the marriage unconsummated because of 
Indian customs which had not yet been observed, is a 
fascinating one, throwing much light on the attitude 
of native women to foreigners generally. The psy- 
chology of the novel is especially good, and by means 
of the reader gains an insight of the kind of life led 
byjndian women of twenty years or so ago, but now, 
in a measure, becoming a thing of the past. 

Mrs. Penny, in speaking of present conditions in 
India, laid especial stress upon the Eurasian question. 
There is a far larger Eurasian population than is gener- 
ally realised by people at home. These children of 
European fathers and Hindu mothers are nowadays 
desirous of being recognised as Anglo-Indians. The 
present unrest is indicative of a testing time which will, 
Mrs. Penny thinks, soon arrive, when the Eurasians and 
other people of mixed blood will be put to it to vindicate 
their superior claims and hold their own against the 
natives. The Eurasians have never been popular with 
the latter ; they have, indeed, been almost more despised 
by natives than by the Europeans themselves. ** They 


have many difficulties to contend with and as time 
goes on,” said Mrs. Penny, ” the English in India will 
be less able to help them.” 

In 1908 Mrs. Penny published an interesting though 
slight volume of reminiscences under the title of ” The 
Coromandel Coast.” In it are gathered together many 
interesting facts and personal experiences relating to 
those Indian days, the subjects of which range from 
fisherfolk to ghosts, from devils to famine. In the 
foreword there is an interesting passage from Mark 
Twain, who writes : ” One thing is sure ; they (the 

natives of India) are much the most interesting people 
in the world — and the nearest to being incompre- 
hensible. . . . Their character and their history, their 
customs and their religion confront you with riddles 
at every turn . . . riddles which are a trifle more 
perplexing after they are explained than before.” 

I think that it may be fairly claimed for Mrs. Penny 
that, for the average English reader, who does not carej 
to devote time to the study of abstruse works upon 
Indo-religion, history and sociology, she has eluci- 
dated much, and done not a little to bring to our ken 
the glamour, mystery and complexity of the India of 
the immediate past. 

In her two recent books we have two distinct phases of 
her work. In ” Desire and Delight ” she tells a charming 
modern love story of Mary Edenhope and the husband 
from whom she was estranged. In ” Diamonds ” we 
have an historical novel of considerable merit, dealing 
with the early days of ” John Company,” and alive 
with the exciting adventures that belonged to that 
period, with some diamond smuggling of an ingenious 
character woven into the story. 

Speaking of her Indian days, Mrs. Penny told us 
that her chief amusement, as she did not go in for 
sport, was exploring the bazars, and wandering about 
the streets of Trichinopoly and Madras. As she was 
supposed to possess a lucky hand, and had a son and 
a husband alive, which is considered by natives a great 
blessing, she was generally a welcome visitor to native 
houses. ” So long,” added Mrs. Penny, ” as* I kept 
out of the kitchen. If I had entered there the food 
would have had to be thrown away, as I should have 
defiled it.” 

Nowadays, though Mrs. Penny is busy as ever with 
literary work in her home at Ealing, where she lives 
with her husband and her daughter, who is a talented 
miniature painter, and has done the cover-designs of 
several of her mother's novels, she still finds time for other 
interests. A charming garden, which in the summer 
is a veritable blaze of colour and full of fragrance, 
claims its share in her spare time. No Indian garden 
ever showed a more gorgeous riot of colour, while 'a 
huge and almost “ immemorial ” elm diapers the green 
lawn with shadows in sunlight. The local Girl Guides 
organisation owes a good deal to Mrs. Penny's sym- 
pathy, help and enthusiasm : especially was this so 
in the early days when the movement, locally, was in 
its infancy. But with many other interests, and between 
occasional visits to old friends, and taking part in 
debates at the Women Writers’ Club, Mrs. Penny 
is busily engaged on a couple of new novels, which 
she expects to have finished in time for publication 
this year. 
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THE DRUDGE AND THE DREAM.* 

The new Cinderella (like Peter Pan) is a nestling of 
“ The Little White Bird.” The egg is called Irene. Every 
reader of that delightful fantasy will remember David’s 
brave and implacable little nurse, with her strong views 
of the behaviour of young ladies and gentlemen and her 
passionate belief in the kitchen-drudge who became a 
princess. “ A Kiss for Cinderella ” is just Irene’s romance 
filled out and developed. It was exquisite on the stage, 
and it is just as exquisite to read, with its humorous, tender 
accompaniment of comment and description. If you were 
lucky enough to see Hilda Trevelyan as the little drudge 
(alias Celeste et Cie., the Penny Friend ") and Gerald du 
Maurier as the peculiar blend of stolidity and romance 
known to fact as a Policeman, you will enjoy it doubly. 
You will also enjoy, though a little sadly, the echoes of 
the war that is not yet over — the comradeship between the 
wounded Tommy and the titled probationer, and the 
prophecies of a new fraternity of the social classes. Well, 
has anybody noticed this new fraternity lately ? Such a 
play as this, with all its frail and gossamer texture, is a 
vastly better sermon than any the churches have produced. 
Barrie's touch is " infallyable.” His play is part fairy talc, 
part fantasy and part pantomime ; but the text of all is 
the simple, unconscious courage of the poor. I wi.sh the 
churches had been brave enough to read it to their com- 
fortable congregations as a Christmas sermon, or message 
for the New Year. 

George Sampson. 


THREE ART BOOKS.t 

The debt of genealogists, and searchers after family por- 
traits, to Mrs. Nevill Jackson is already considerable ; and 
now this gifted lady increases the national indebtedness by 
placing within reach of thousands of English and American 
families the chance of recovenng the portraits of their 
ancestors and kin of the last century. This rare treasure 
dropped into her hands through good fortune. It happened 
in this wise : The great age of the eighteenth century “ pro- 
filists ’ ’ — the exquisite makers of the famous ‘ ‘ black shadows ' ’ 
or “ shadow portrait miniatures ” — had departed ; by the 
eighteen-twenties the black profile had fallen on evil times 
— decay had set in, first the modelling of detail on the black 
shadow to debauch its whole significance, then the setting 
of it upon a painted or printed background — when there 
came to England the dapper little French refugee, August 
Edouart. This man, plagued by a mad conceit and a 
touchy snobbery that were a very disease, and at the end 
of his resources, had to turn to some means of earning a 
livelihood, at that time considered a very vulgar thing to 
do. In 1825, at thirty-six, he discovered that his deft 
fingers had given him an astoundingly nervous skill in 
cutting out of a piece of black paper with scissors, in three 
or four swift minutes, a remarkable full-length portrait in 
miniature of any man, woman, child or animal. Fearful 
of being cut by Society, he rechristened the shadow- 
portrait miniature the " silhouette " — by such grim irony 
was it that the name of Louis XVth's economical Finance 
Minister, Etienne de Silhouette, passing into the slang of 
the streets of Paris for anything cheap, was to come to so 
exquisite an immortality ! — and so, having discovered 
the word wherewith to dignify his calling, Edouart set up 
as artist with a big A. The whole world flocked to his 
“ gallery,” the high and the less high, wheresoever he 

♦ “A* Kiss for Cinderella.” A Comedy. By J. M. Barrie. 
5s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

t ” Ancestors in Silhouette, cut by August Edouart.” By 
Mrs. F. F. Nevill Jackson. 3s. net. (John Lane.) — "Daniel 
Gardner.” By Dr. G. C. Williamson. 5s. net. (John 

Lane.) — " Visioi(i and Design.” By Roger Fry. 25s. net. 
(Ch^ttq & -JVindus.) 


went — London, Bath, Edinburgh, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Wales, Ireland, America — for in 1839, at fifty, famous, 
he made for America and there too everybody who 
was anybody came to his studio. Fiercely attacldng the 
debased state into which the ‘ ' profilists ’ ' had allowed their 
art to drift, he was to purify it and bring it back to life. 
He landed in America in the very year one Daguerre 
was registering his appliances for taking " apothecary's 
pictures ” in Paris. A man of orderly mind, and setting 
his art very high, Edouart made a habit of doubling his 
black paper and cutting every portrait he made in duplicate ; 
this duplicate he set in a " Reference Folio,” recording 
upon it every detail he could gather about his sitter, 
whereby he left us most valuable details of family history. 

1835, at forty-six, he had made 50,000 family portraits; 
It is calculated that by 1849 he had made over 100,000 
portraits here and in America. There was now to fall upon 
the self-plagued man at sixty the tragedy of his life, a 
tragedy that at least proved his passionate devotion to 



Mias Hanway. 

From ‘Daniel Gardner” (John Lane). 


his art. He had packed in great cases the whole of his 
huge folios of British portraits to take with him to America 
in 1839 as his ydtness to his high achievement ; he Jiad 
now in 1849 added the whole record of his American 
achievement. Returning to Europe with his treasure after 
liis ten years of triumph in America in 1849, the sailing 
ship Oneida was wrecked in Vazon Bay, off the coast of 
Guernsey, near Christmas Eve, and but fourteen of the 
priceless folios of his long life's work could be saved from 
the sea before the doomed ship broke up on the rocks — an 
irrepEtrable loss not only to Edouart but to the world, as this 
handsome volume makes only too clear. It broke the 
distracted man ; his art was at an end. He gave the 
rescued ” Reference Folios ” to the Lukis family of 
Guernsey, who had befriended him in his day of trial, and 
returned to France to die in 1861. From this family of 
Lukis they passed lately with poetic justice to our authoress 
who, with Captain Desmond Coke, has done a national' 
service by bringing back the silhouette into its fitting 
rank in the high achievement of the arts. No museum or 
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August Edouart cutting the 
Silhouette of Liston, the Actor. 

From “Ancestors in Silhouette' (John Lane) 


library throughout the land can atYord to be without this 
handsome volume, if only from its priceless genealogical 
value. 

Doctor Williamson is a very sleuth-hound in hunting 
down the careers and masterpieces of men of genius in 
painting, who might otherwise sink into oblivion or, worse 
still, pass into the ranks of " artists unknown ” — that 
exasperating legion of brilliant men whose high achieve- 
ment is filched to swell the credit of the already great. 
His services to the history of British painting are already 
remarkable ; but in bringing back Daniel Gardner into 
his own he has fulfilled a masterly feat of endurance and 
resolution which, had it been but his sole contribution 
to the history of painting, would have placed him in a fore- 
most position in this field of research. Once he takes 
hold, he never lets go. By consequence we have here a 
superb gallery of British celebrities and people of fashion 
who strutted their picturesque part in the great days of 
George the Third, hitherto all unrecorded— an amazing 
treasure. The labour, which must have been prodigi- 
ous, is serenely hidden within a readable and pleasant 


book free of all hint of weariness. He will be rewarded 
by the necessity of every library and museum and art 
lover to possess it— it must remain the foundation stone 
for all future research. Best of all. its illustrations are 
generous and its list of authentic works well recorded. 
The space at my disposal is all too short to pay anything 
like fitting tribute to this invaluable volume. Dr. William- 
son has fulfilled his self-imposed task with consummate 
skill. The publisher also compels words of praise. 

That Mr Roger Fry should havt‘ selected Art as his 
“ honour.s " .subject in life was perhaps inevitable in his 
day- Art was upon the town. But that so pleasant a 
jiersonality and so charming a speaker, the moment he 
takes pen in liand, should write in a jargon as baffling 
as the Govcrnment-Fnglish in an Income-Tax return, is 
amazing when his whole object is to elucidate that subtle 
activity of man which is Art Still, it is in the great 
tradition Perhaps it conceals from the vulgar herd. 
Frankly, it is but tedious Volapuk to me. Art criticism 
has always been a failure because the critic has never 
first dug down to the basic significance of art and discovered 
its supreme necessity to man ; and without that relation 
all judgment is invalid — empty windiness, however Oxford 
the accent Herc^ is an accomplished and cultured man of 
vast erudition, of tireless reading and travelling, who has 
never discovered tlie basic significance of art. He has 
li\ed always in the rarefied and exclusive atmosphere of 
that intell(‘ctual snobbery which is called aesthetics. He 
lias all its niter contempt for the people — '* the crowd.'* 
He pities them He does not realise that it is he who 
may be the subjt'ct for pity, not the w'orld. The people 
feel real vital art far more keenly than he. This book is a 
proof of it Here Mr Roger h'ry gives his faith to the 
world — the carefully editc^d selection of his twenty years 
ot writing upon art— the volume, 1 fancy, goes back 
further than that, and it gives scant idea of the many 
slinncs on whicli he has turned his back; but let us dis- 
creetly take him as he desires to be judged by posterity. 
Mr. I'Ty ojieus by reminding ns tliat Plato knew nothing 
alxnit art . but no j^lnlosopher nor critic ever understood 
the basic siginficaiice of art — indeed, jfiiilosophy, which is 
an act of reason, has no relation to art, which is the means 
whereby man gains cxj>encnce of life through the com- 
munion to liim by his fellows of their sensations. Art is 
only that, but it is all that , it is thereby the supreme 
significance to man next to life itself, for only by and 
through art can man transfer to his fellow men the emotions 
he has felt — and for one* thing we have ourselves experienced 
at first hand, we have experienced millions at second hand 
through this jiowTr to commune with our fellows. Without 
art, man is as one blind, in a narrow^ prison. It has nothing 
to do wfith being “ appreciated by the mass of his educated 
contemjioraries ” F\ ery man is an artist in his degree, 
and is moved by art in his degree Tolstoy came near to 
discovering the basic significance of art, but proceeded 
to cancel and blot it out by applying to art a religious test. 
Even this w^as lost on Mr. Fry, who denies to your ordinary 
man the power to receive the exquisite perceptions or 
emotions of life and arrogates this powder to a priggish 
clique. When art, debauched by German kultur which 
has put a bastard scientific aim upon it, came dribbling 
through Italian khiturism and kTench Post-Impressionism 
and C'ubism and What Not and Blast from Elsewhere, it 
was Mr. Roger Fry wdio bowed it into England. Indeed, 
so deeply is he imbued with the fatuity that art is not for 
the people that he rushes at any painting that baffles him 
and hugs it to his bosom, since he feels sure that what 
baffles him must baffle the vulgar herd What could be 
more significant than the majority of the second-rate 
works of art which he has selected wherewith to embellish 
this his Gosjiel of Art ? He always reminds me of a very 
erudite man who, when fish was brought to table, begged 
his hostess that the skin might be sent to the kitchen to 
be toasted for him ; who scorned a cheese that did not 
crawl to meet him ; and would only eat his quail if it were 
what the daughter of the hou.se wittily described as 
“ sunburnt.** Haldane Macfall. 
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COLLECTED PROSE OF JAMES 
ELROY FLECKER* 

Flecker’s literary executors have been well advised to 
reissue in one handy volume all the prose that the author 
reprinted, or would probably have reprinted, except his 
novel, The King of Alsander.” Flecker’s prose writings, 
few as they are, have considerable intrinsic value and 
interest. They also help lovers of the poet to understand 
the man, his attitude towards life, towards the arts in 
general, and especially towards the art of poetry. The 
volume contains Flecker’s earlv and fantastic stor\" of the 
future, called “The Last Generation,’’ the charming 
“ Dialogue on Education ’’ which he published in 1910 
under the title of “ The Grecians," a few articles and 
sketches contributed to periodicals, and, last and most 
important, about half a dozen critical studies, all of which 
are most intimately self-reveahng, 

Flecker’s criticism, no less than his dialogue, “ The 
Grecians," will make only too clear, to some of his readers, 
the gulf which separates his day from our own. It will 

♦ “Collected Prose of James Elroy Flecker." 7s. 6d. net. 
<Bell.) 


remind many people of a “ Humanity " which now seems 
to have gone from us, and of a generosity of mind which 
seems only too completely to have disappeared with it. 
For Flecker cared for the things of the intellect and for 
the Arts, not for anything that he might get out of them 
in money, fame or social success, but for their own sakes. 
He either wrote with gusto, with immense enthusiasm and 
delight, or not at all. He was incapable of becoming a 
“ literary journalist," as is the fashion even amofig the 
most distinguished poets of the present time. As a 
journalist^ he remained an amateur ; and I do not believe 
he ever could have acquired the faculty of turning out 
copy to suit an editor’s “ requirements." But when he 
had something to say in prose about matters which aroused 
m him an enthusiasm of admiration or anger, he stated his 
views with a happy emphasis, with precision and with a 
beautiful clarity. 

The most valuable of his critical studies are those headed 
“ Two Critics of Poetry ’’ and “ The Public as Art Critic " ; 
though his essays on John Davidson and on the New 
Poetry and Mr. Housman’s “ Shropshire Lad " are also full 
of interest for the light they throw on Flecker himself, as 
well as on the work of the poets he discusses. In “ The 
Public as Art Critic " he defines the 
qualities . which the true critic must 
possess, in a passage which deserves 
attention at the present time : 

" Criticism," he writes, “ is almost as 
difhcult as creation^ and there is no royal 
road to the comprehension of the beauti- 
ful . . He (the good critic) will know 
that art is divided, not into decadent and 
liealthy, classic and romantic, but into the 
two mighty divisions of Good and Bad, 
and that these divisions alone hold true. 
One great dogma alone he must hold — that 
human life is passionately interesting in 
all its phases, that over the filthiest by- 
way.s the sky of night must stretch its 
fiowery mantle of stars. The critic must 
be of purer mould than the poet himself. 
He must have a profound love for man, 
not the vague enthusiasm of the humani- 
tarian, but a vivid delight in all the men 
in the world, men sinful, men splendid, 
men coarse, or cowardly, or pathetic. And 
in all the phenomena of nature, .sordid or 
shining, the background to our tragedy, 
he must admire, if not the beauty, then 
the force, the law, the cruelty and the. 
power. And with this enthusiasm in his 
soul he will bitterly condemn dullness, 
weakness, bad workmanship, vulgar 
thought, shoddy sentiment as being 
slanders on mankind ; and in this sense 
and this sense only — that it is the glory of 
man — great art is moral." 

In another passage — from “Two 
Critics of Poetry" — he sends, un- 
consciously, a message to the age into 
whicli he was not destined to live, 
which has a still deeper "significance. 
In direct opposition to the theory 
which dominates our criticism to-day, 
Flecker actually deplores 

“ the absence of political interest in 
modern poetry. The dearth of proud and 
eagle-winged forces in this modem age," 
he says, “ is a calamity for art. Whether 
these century-old poets preached an idea, 
as Shelley, Byron and Wordsworth, ran^* 
counter to it, as Crabbe, or neglected it, as 
Keats, they had the inestimable advantage 
of living in a society rent by the 
enthusiasms and hatreds of the French 
Revolution. In those good days Shelley 
was not an inefiectual angel whose pretty 
lyrics might be read by simpering girls, 
but a most effectual Devil, like a socialist 
of to-day, attacking the very foundations 
of society. Only during the last year has 
there arisen in England a political crisis 
worthy of the pen ; and in this revived 
bitterness of strife lies at least some hope 
for the future of English poetry.” 
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The essay from which these lines are taken is not dated, 
so that it is difficult to state what precisely was the political 
crisis to which Flecker referred. But the fact that he 
should have considered any kind of politics *’ worthy 
of a poet’s pen must come as a shock to our critical 
reactionaries, who now preach with such fervour the gospel 
of Decadence. 

When the war broke out, Flecker at once saw in it an 
occasion to which, as a poet, he must rise. His spirit 
became fired with the unselfish, semi-religious enthusiasms 
which, at least in its early days, the struggle aroused in 
the youth of Europe. He wrote several poems on the war, 
penned a Coronation Ode to King Constantine of Greece, 
and, had he lived, would have plunged into political 
controv^sies and indulged heartily in (!o quote his own 
words),* abuse and invective of pro-Turks, pro-Bulgars, 
the Liberal Press.” If Flecker were alive to-day it is quite 
‘certain that the battle of ideas raging throughout the world 
would not have left him indifferent or unmoved. On one 
side or another the generosity of his nature would have 
forced him to take part in the conflict. Perhaps he might 
have tried to do for the British Government of 1920 what 
Shelley and Byron between them did for the government 
of Castlereagh, just a century ago He might have become 
a Sinn Feiner, or an Anti-Venizelist, or a Hungarian 
Monarchist. He miglit ” superbly ” have denounced 
Bolshevism — or have haded it as some of his great prede- 
cessors hailed the Freiicli Rev'’olution. It is impossible to 
guess how Flecker would nave reacted to the political 
events of our time. Of one thing only can we be sure, and 
that is, that he would have been incapable of the meanness 
of spirit shown by those wdio — because they are ” artists ” 
— think it justifiable to ignore them. In everything he did 
and said Flecker made it clear tliat, in his view, in order to 
be an artist it was not necessary cither to resign citizenship 
or to surrender the rights and duties of a man. 

Douglas Goldring. 


THE HUMAN BIBLE.* 

Mr. Eric Robertson, in this his latest volume, claims to 
have written a plain book about the growth of the Bible 
according to modern knowledge ; we shall sec that he has 
accomplished this and indeed something more. There is 
a sense in which he may almost be said to have given us 
that of which he speaks in one place — ” the apocalypse of 
a real people’s genius.” His work is called alternatively 
an account of the Jewisli soul, while in the sub-title it is 
described as ” a study of the Divine,” and such it is when 
that loose and dubious word li? understood as the purpose 
of God working through the higher aims, hopes and aspira- 
tions of man. In a previous study — ” The Bible’s Prose 
Epic of Eve and her Sons ” — Mr Robertson examined the 
legends of Genesis and, as we arc told here in the preface, 
his theme is now taken up at the traditional making of the 
Law. The undertaking falls into two divisions, being the 
quest of Jewry after the Kingdom of God and the quest 
followed in Christ after that same Kingdom. The stand- 
point is that the Old Testament record of Israel is the best 
history in which to study the conduct of a nation in the 
following of such a research. The Gospels are a preaching 
of the Kingdom, an embodiment of the utterances of 
Jewish historians, psalmists, prophets, carried to a con- 
clusion of spiritual logic. The proposal is to follow up " the 
experimental Kingdom ” as conceived and worked for by the 
great leaders of old and thereafter in the teaching of Jesus. 
The result is a living picture, a processional story of leading, 
onward from Moses, through judges, kings and prophets, 
“ the evolution of a historic people ” towards power 
through suffering. If it can be said without exaggeration, 
there is not only nothing in exegetical literature which is 
quite like this Human Bible,” but, clothed in their new 
vesture, the old annals carry a new appeal, assuming 
another life^and a fresh meaning. The truth is that Mr. 

. • ** The Human Bible.” By Eric Robertson, M.A. 15s. net. 
(Nisbet.) 


Robertson tells the stories mainly in a series of powerful 
character-studies — witness his lives of Saul, David and 
Solomon, his accounts of kings " moving in the shadows of 
prophets,” of prophets as king-makers, of prophets in 
the light of their own vocation, crusading for principles of 
righteousness, of Amos conceiving man as ” mirror of the 
Almighty Spirit,” of the ” immeasurable monotheism ” of 
Isaiah. It is right to call a book of this kind the ” Human 
Bible,” for it is a man of insight's study at first-hand of 
men and things in Scripture. It is also a book of many 
notable, shrewd and pregnant sayings, while beyond the 
faculty which produces lights like these there is another, 
also notable, bringing point after point forward, each of 
which seems obvious, and yet they will have occurred 
previously to few of us in the way that they are put. 

I have spoken of Mr. Robertson’s subject-general as the 
Bible’s growth according to modern knowledge. For him, 
as in his opinion for general belief, its unique and plenary 
inspiration is abandoned. God has spoken to the world 
through many good men and in many good books, meaning 
however that these are registers of human consciousness in 
respect of Divine things, or, as it is expressed literally, " 
” birthright yearnings of the soul of man.” Somehow — 
but how I know scarcely — they are God’s progressive 
revelation of truth ; but it is to be understood that all tales 
of the Old Testament ” were written hundreds of years 
after the events they purport to describe.” The chronology 
of its making is broadly between 830 and 165 B.c. That 
of the New Testament — which is the picture of a great 
personality in a frame of miracles — lies between a.d. 52 
and 160. It will be seen that Mr. Robertson stands for 
the moderate side of so-called higher criticism. He stands 
also against miracles. These matters are mentioned to 
clear up the point of view ; they are no more of my concern 
otherwise than the alleged democracy of Jesus. As the 
Bible-message does not lie for myself within the measures of 
an orthodox rule of faith or a gospel of material betterment, 
so it is, I hope, unaffected by cither side of the findings 
of textual scholarship on dates and authorship. On the 
question of miracles Mr. Robertson and I are perhaps 
nearer to one another than we should prove in most things 
else. Perhaps it is not very near. I observe that in one 
place he mentions the ” subliminal self,” which notwith- 
standing, it looks that psychical research is for him an 
unopened book. Were it otherwise he might have written 
his account of the Transfiguration from a different point 
of view. In the light of that research there is no difficulty 
in regarding this particular event of the Life in Palestine as 
a memorable psychic vision. So also, from an analogous 
point of view, there is no difficulty about the resurrection. 

I am neither psychist nor spiritualist, but with the corre- 
spondences of these things the world is filled, as Saint- 
Martin said long ago. I doubt not that the disciples saw 
their Master radiant in the spiritual aura of His unique 
personality on the Mount of Transfiguration and that 
they saw Him also after the death on Mount Calvary : they 
saw and did not understand. But the question is not 
vital. In either case I can say with St. Paul : ” if Christ 
be not risen, our faith is vain.” In their true understand- 
ing the Gospel miracles are mighty symbols, from the 
changing of water into wine to the end which crowned the 
work on the Mount of Ascension. Those who reject them 
as fables and those who subject them to a process of fatal 
explanation, like that of the ” Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
seem to me far from the term. But Mr. Robertson feels 
that they are symbols, though as one perhaps who puts 
out questing arms in the darkness. 

I am quite sure that Jesus of Nazareth was a seer in 
the highest sense of seership ; that He saw what is not 
seen by material eyes ; that He heard things which may 
be uttered everywhere about us, but they do not sound 
within the ears of the body ; that He was in touch with 
another world which does not communicate to man 
through physical senses ; and that the visions, the 
auditions, the tactions, belong to what Bohme calls the 
supersensual life.” It is miraculous like the life of 
Nature and natural as the world of real miracle. Communion . 
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with this world is a result of the heart opening to God 
and of God overflowing the heart. It is substantially 
unknown to us, with our partial dedications at their best, 
our half-hearted devotions, our desire to make the best of 
both worlds, but especially of this one. The mind of Jesus 
is an illustration of that exotic but supremely possible 
state, about which it is said that " eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive what God hath prepared for those who love Him.'' 
The reservation does not connote only a future life of 
beatific vision ; it is a state which Christ entered, like one 
who opens a door in the here and now, like one who shows 
us a way. In such showing He is for us the w'ay, the 
truth and the life, iiniil there comes, in fine, that much 
deeper state, of wliich Eckhart and Ruysbroeck knew, 
when Christ yields up the Kingdom to the Father, and 
God is all in all. This docs not mean the passing of the 
Cosmos, as if withdrawn by Para-Brahma ; it comes about 
as and when the uttermost end is attained in every soul — 
the end of the Christ-w’ay, of the Christ-life and of the 
truth of real experience m Him. The words are : “ that 
you also may be one in Him 

Mr. Robertson says that the only way God has ever 
spoken to humanit}^ is through souls. It was to souls 
that Christ spoke ; it is to souls that His life speaks. In 
fine, there is the Christ-life in the soul, and it reproduces 
stage by stage the story of Palestine, from the traditional 
birth in Bethlehem to that moment when in the presence 
of His elect, the Master was taken up into Heaven It is 
a story of inward experience told in symbols, from which 
point of view it is a picture of living miracles in a frame 
of personality. As I understand it, this is the higher 
criticism. In conclusion, however, as to “ The Human 
Bible," Mr. Robertson’s book marks a certain ex>och ; it 
has been done with the might of his sincerity by a lover 
of the truth as he sees it, and it has raised " modern know- 
ledge " on the growth of the Bible into literature. 

A E. Waite. 


THE ART OF LETTERS.* 

I doubt the utility of reprinting reviews, because it is a 
kind of mixing of materials winch is rather more dangerous 
than a mixing of metaphors. A book is something in 
itself, not a convenient cellarage for liquors made uj) to be 
drunk at once. In the last paper in this volume, Mr. Lynd 
gives us his ideas about book reviewing and excellent sense 
they are, though inclined, rather irrelevantly, to be patron- 
ising and in some portions to create an imaginary situation 
and then demolish it. He detests those reviewers, that is 
to say, who denounce the popular, factory-made stuff, 
suggesting wdth justice that this is to expect figs of 
thistles. But where is Mr. Lynd's Apollyon ? Person- 
ally I cannot think of a single writer on modern books who 
wastes his time thus beating the air. If he does exist, .he is 
an undergraduatish Apollyon, who in his Tweedledum 
armour is poorly equipped to guard against Mr. Lynd's 
verbal fencing and, one would have thought, poor sport. 
Otherwise Mr. Lynd's notion of the reviewer's office is 
sound enough. It is, says Mr. Lynd, to give not an opinion 
but a portrait Of the book in question. The reviewer who 
s'^tes his opinion about a book is stating his opinionatedness 
to the re^er of the review. Theorising, generalising, 
sermonising, any departure from the simple rules of portrait- 
painting are a vicious heresy, an " unreasonable intolerance," 
a " detestable habit." I confess I am puzzled by Mr. Lynd’s 
heat in the matter and it is unlike him to lose his equa- 
bility in this way, if it is not in some degree a contradiction of 
his owd theory. If we assume, as we must, that Mr. Lynd 
is not conf losing a reviewer with a critic, we must cordially 
agree with almost everything he says. The difference 
between the two is obvious — the one sees a separate 

* The Art of Letters." By Robert Lynd. 15s. net. 
(Fisher.Unwin.) 


phenomenon in every book, the other sees every book as 
part of the phenomena of books and of life. One need not 
develop the antithesis, because that might imply a censure 
of the reviewer. But he fits his temporary office, just as 
the critic fits his more permanent one. 

Now many of these studies of Mr. Lynd’s are not critic- 
isms but reviews, nor are they intended to be anything else. 
The question is whether they are properly adapted to the 
measure of a book. I take as an extreme instance Mr. 
Lynd’s remarks about Mr. Davies — '' Mr. W. H. Davies 
is by now^a veteran among the Georgians, and one cannot 
easily imagine a presence more welcome in a book of verse. 
Among poets he is a bird singing in a hedge. He com- 
municates the same sense of freshness while he sings. He 
has also the quick eye of a bird. He is, for all his fairy 
music, on the look-out for things that will gratify his 
appetite. He looks to the earth rather than the sky, 
though he is by no means deaf to the lark that ‘ raves 
in his windy height above a cloud.’ At the same time, at 
his best, he says nothing about his apj^etite, and sings in 
the free spirit of a child at play." And so on. No one 
can seriously contend that having read this in a news^iaper 
or magazine, he requires it in a book. Or take the paper on 
William Morris. It is a review of Mr. Compton- Rickett’s 
" William Morris : A Study in Personality " Mr. Compton- 
Rickett’s book (as Mr. Lynd sees perfectly well) is not in 
the same street with Mr. Mackail's, but all the same to 
get at Morris, Mr. Lynd has to wade tjirough Mr. Compton- 
Rickett. The consequence is that we can hardly see one 
for the other and thanks to this intermediary method of 
interpretation, Mr. Lynd has not a single word to say about 
the most imjiortant and interesting idea Morris taught the 
world — the interrelation.shij') between use and lieauty. 
Again and again we are conscious of getting at the master 
at tliird-hand and piecemeal, of occasionalism, if I may be 
permitted to coin a word, and our patience is rather taxed. 
Mr. Lynd is not a thinker or a philosopher, but in a book 
written by him, we want to hear what lie lias to say about 
the great man and then to te.st whether we think it true or 
false, not to hear what he has to say about somebody else’ s 
remarks about the great man. Mr. Lynd’s studies are not 
all of this oblique method of approach, but he should, I 
think, have revised those that are. 

The same applies to Mr. Lynd’s method of exxiression. 
In some remarks about stylelessness he writes : "It 
is like the rushing to and fro of motor-buses which save 
minutes but waste our peace. It is like the swift making 
of furniture with unseasoned wood. It is a kind of intro- 
duction of the quick-lunch system into literature." That 
is so. A quick lunch is a pleasant thing, but a succession 
of quick lunches is apt to lose its savour. Mr. Lynd’.s 
preference for the short, epigrammatic sentence in expres- 
sion gives brightness and sparkle to a review ; in a book 
it reads like a self-conscious smartness which becomes 
monotonous. Nothing is so wearisome as a perpetual 
glitter and it makes the machinery of workmanship far too 
obvious. I do not suggest that Mr. Lynd deliberately 
writes for effect but that it often looks like it. In one place 
he says of Coleridge at his worst that his work is little but 
the "dull flappings and slitherings of a penguin." That 
gives a false impression of Coleridge, because a penguin 
only flaps and slithers when it is out of its truer element, 
whereas Coleridge floundered by losing himself too much in 
his philosophic element. It is a commonplace thing to say 
of Shelley that he was " drunken with doctrine ’’ and Mr. 
Lynd falls into such superficiality because of his dangerous 
flair for phrase-jnaking. 

It would be an unjust portrait of Mr. Lynd’s book, if 
I omitted to praise its readableness. Insight, depth of 
thought, breadth of view and imaginative power it lacks 
but he has a highly agreeable way of introducing you to an 
author by apt quotation and comment. He is an easy, 
brisk, conversational writer and he can run on about his 
subject with dexterity and address. He is far more at 
home for instance when he is talking about Horace Walpole 
(his study of him is a long way the best in the book) than 
he is with the great poets or thinkers, and he does a much 
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HOW TO LEARN FRENCH OR 
SPANISH 

GREAT SUCCESS OF NEW PELMAN METHOD 


The new Pelman method of teciLliing Foreign T.angii.iges by 
Correspondence in about one-third the usual time lias met with 
immediate success. 

Those who have enrolled eithi‘i for the l^rcnch Course or for 
the Spanish Course (courses in other langUtiges are being })re- 
pared) are enthusiastic m their praise ^ 

It IS already clear that the Pelman method is effecting a 
revolution in the teaching of Foreign Languages 

Although the Pelman I^anguage Courses ari‘ written entirely 
in French and Spanish respectively and do not contain a word 
of Fnghsh, yet Jinyone, ev'cn without jirevionsly knowing a 
single word of the Foreign Language in tjuesticni, can follow 
them with perfect case 

Tt sounds almost incredible, yet it is perfectly true. 

NO TRANSLATION 

gi't'at advantage of this is, of courst‘, that all tvmislution 
IS avoided 'there are no jiassages of French or Spanish to be 
translated into Fnghsh and no passages of haighsh to be trans- 
lated into French or Spanish Y(ui learn L'rench in French 
and Siiamsh in Spanish, so that, wdien you have completed 
one of the-^e Courses, you will not only be able to retid hrench 
(or Spanish) books and newspapers, but you will be able to 
write and speak French (or Sii.Linsh) curately, grammatically 
and fluently, and without that hesitation which crimes when a 
Foreign Language is acq.ured, as it too often is, by some method 
involving translation. 

Further, the Polnitin Language ( oiirs(‘s enable \ou to leain 
From li or Sp iinsli without burdening your memory wuth the 
task of k\..rning by heart long strings of l'rench or Spanish 
words 

Vou le.irn the^c words, it is true — the ( ourses w^ould be useless 
il vou didn't — but vou learn them as you go along and as you 
want them In fact, you learn them as you would do if you 
were living m France oV spain---vou learn them by using them, 
and vou le irr thorn m such a way tluit you never foiget them 

The following are a few extracts Irom letters received from 
students of this method : — 


On a Paris Visit 


“ITFc ai'rc ou/v' in Pnri^s en^ht clrar and T found my pleasure 

ijireatly a ‘^m'-'nted hv benii' able t<) '^peuk and uudevstund almost 
everv'thniy I am quite coneuiced that the Pelman method is t/u' 
only wiv to team a Foreign L'-inguue^c (P loi ) 

“ Delightfully Easy 

find ymr m-thod of teaching nrihe^ (he reading of the French 
language d-'light fully easy Your method is icrtainly of real 
worth and fiilfls a long-felt want in the learning of Ftench " — 
(IF. loS ) 

'Grammar Particularly Interesting’ 


In handing you the last cxeiiises of the hrench Course, J uumld 
like to th ink all concerned for III- splendid way 1 have been con- 
ducted through it 1 j j 

*' Never in mv hje han I enjoyed anything so much as this study, 
and I think 'the Institute is to be very hcarlilv congratulated on 
having ■introduced the undoubtedly correct method of teaching 

Foreign Languages . , i t i 

“ All three parts ‘had a certain charm, and I consider it absolutely 
wonderful how easy you have mode li to puk up French in an 
unforgettable manner. The Giammai, partuiilarly interesting 
and easily learnt, is a masterpiece " -{M no ) 

The following two extracts rclcr to the new Pelman Spanish 
Course : — 

“ Easy to Follow” 


I am d-lighted with theJSpanish Course and find it extremely 
interesting and easy to follow .” — (S T 104 ) 

"Whinking in Spanish 


I received the first two textbooks on Spanish, and 1 consider the 
method as remarkable as it is simple From the beginning one 
can entirely think in Spanish and understand, and this is me 
only practical way to master a Foreign Language at least in my 
opinion.” — ( 5 . 5 . 104.) 

The Pelman method enables you to learn French or Spanish 
naturally, simply, and easily, and in about 

time. It is fully described in a little book issued by the Modern 
Languages Department of the Institute. Write to-day for a 
free copy of this booklet (mentioning the l^n^age— French or 
Spanish-— in which you are interested) to the Pelman Insmute 
(Modern Languages Dept.), 88, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C.i. 


PRIME MINISTER’S APPEAL 

OPPORTUNITIES IN 1921 FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN WITH TRAINED MINDS 

"^IIF wliole eiUTgy t)f business men, of workmen and of 

^ statesmen is needed to rcplenisli llie imjioverished 
purse of mankind " 

In these words the lYime Minister appeals to the community 
to show in the work of Construction and Kcconstruction that 
lies before us the same “ resource and courage which brought us 
triumphant through the most critical period of our history." 

Readers can best respond to this appeal by bringing their own 
mental powers to the highest po.ssible level of trained efficiency 
and by developing those qualities which will enable them to take 
lull advantage of the many opportunities of advancement the 
present year holds for men and women with trained minds 

This is what many thousands of peo])le have alreaily decided 
to do, as the letters received by the Pelman Institute show. 

A Subaltern writes : 

f was dining last night with my Lieut -Colonel, and he 
attributes his r.ipul ])roinotion from Ca]itain to Taeut - 
t'olonel in threi' vears entirely to Pelmamsm, and strongly 
advised me to taki* it up " 

A Doctor writes : 

" I have more energy, can acf]iiiri‘ fresh knowledge more 
readily and jilcasantly, and can recall and use previously- 
acquired knowledge more easily and more extensively." 

An Engineer writes : 

" I h.i\e been successful in obtaining a most advan- 
tageous position, uiid I attribute my success very largely 
to the initiative devi'Iopied by the Pelman Course " 

And, if sjiace permitted, hundreds of letters could be quoted 
fiom men and women who have secured higher positions, in- 
creased their i‘arning powers and greatly developed their all- 
round eltu leiu y by means of ITlmanism 

Miss Lillah McCarthy’s Opinion. 

Yet Pelmamsm is quite simple and easy to practise. The 
exercises are well within the powers of every reader. The 
Course does not involve a dull, heavy " grind," on the contrary 
it provides a most enjoyable recreation for the winter evenings. 

" Pelmamsm," says Miss Lillah McCarthy, " is now my 
Sunday recreation I take a dose of this new mental tonic, 
and at once experience a sense of rest anti content After this 
pleasant exercise I feel braced uj), ready for my week’s ,work, 
and .sure that 1 shrill be able to do my best Thai is the secret 
I have learnt from Pelmamsm — it makes your be.st better than 
you thought it possible to be. 

" And," she .idds, " Pelinanisin is a most absorbing game. 
Pelmanisni re-creates the mind, fills one with a new energy for 
work, stimulates one to a greater determination of will-power, 
and increases the capacity for concentration " 

Fven the busiest man or woman can spare a few minutes 
daily for Pelmamsm, especially when minutes so spent bring in 
rich and permanent rewards. 

If, therefore, you wish . — ■ 

To strengthen your will-power, 

To develop \v)ur })Oweis c:)f concentration. 

To develop initiative, 

To act with judgment, foresight and decision, 

To become a first-class organiser and manager, 

To get nd of " after-war apathy," 

To develop the power of originating valuable ideas, 

To acquire a .strong personality, 

To banish diffidence and nervousness, 

To acxjuire self-confidence, 

To talk and speak convincingly, 

To work m'‘rc easily and more efficiently, 

To brace and strengthen your mind, 

To cultivate a reliable mcmoiy'. 

To widen your intellectual outlook, 

In short, to make the fullest use of the powers now' lying 
perhaps latent or only scmi-devclopecl in your mind, you will do 
well to send to-day for particulars ot the New Pelman Course. 

On writing to-day to the address given below, you w'ill receive 
by return, gratis and post free, 

(i) A copy of Mind & Memory, which contains a 
full de.scnption of the New Pelman Course, 
what it IS and what it does. 

^ Special Report issued by 

Truth on the work of the Pelman Institute. 

(j) Information enabling you to enrol for the 
Course on reduced terms. 

This is an opportunity not to be missed by any reader who 
wishes " to do better " in 1921, and to improve his or her income 
or position in life. 

Write to-day (a post card will do) to the Pelman Institute, 
20, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.i, and by 
retupi you will receive full information about the system that 
has done so much for others and the benefits of which are now 
obtainable by you. 
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needed service in rehabilitating that slandered shade. 
It IS perhaps true that Mr. Lynd writes too much, but that 
is a judgment, if judgment it be, that should apply to a 
ponderous rather than a graceful writer. 

TI. J Ma^ SINGH AM. 


A STORM IN THE THEATRE.* 

;Miss Storm Jameson lias written an arresting and 
stimulating volume. Von will enioy it, even though 
you don’t agree with it, and your interest in the theatre 
will probably take fire afresh from its doctrines. 'Hie 
author, as she admits, writes from a thesis. She states 
a case and defends it. The advantage of this to the reader 
is that he always knows where he is, because he always 
knows where the author is. There are few things more 
annoying to a careful reader than a v^oliinie of reprinted 
papers in which the critical standard and standpoint change 
from page to page, according to the general tone of the 
periodicals to which the essays were contributed. In the 
present volume there is no such variation Miss Jameson 
demands from tragedy the pity and fear of strength 
defeated, and from comedy sanity and criticism of life. 
But she acknowledges the existence of secondary drama 
by the side of great drama, and gives thanks tor “ the 
fragile distinction of Oscar Wilde and the intellectual 
power of Mr. Shaw's finest work ” I"pon imitative 
mediocrity and the commercial product her hand is heavy. 

Miss Jameson, it would seem, lias been influenced 
mainly by the fierce, austere aesthetic of Xietzsche : 

“ In his attack on the ac( epted values of morality (slit- tells 
us) Nietzsche reminded the world of a truth supremely important 
to the artist. There is one thing in life that a man loves more 
than life ; that is, power, power to reach beyond self to the 
finer than self. From the recognition of this truth come all the 
great tragedies of the world If it were not for the knowledge 
of this, and the exultation in it, how were wo able to bear the 
death that ends the play ’ ’ 

Miss Jameson enforci's her point by a comparison of 
“ Justice " and “ Ghosts,” the first unsatisfying because 
Falder is merely a feeble, pitiable animal , the second 
nearer to true tragedy because AK'iiig could have lived 
finely and, at the end, lifted his hands to grasp the sun 
If you want another example, turn away for a moment 
from the world of art. Is there not something vastly 
finer than success and ease and comfortable existence in 
the spectacle of Scott and Oates and their fcllow.s dying 
proudly in the awful solitudes of the frozen South, reaching 
beyond life and self to the sometliing beyond life and self 
That is tragedy, the death that is greater than life, the 
death that transfigures itself as a mighty gesture, motioning 
mankind to the stars. 

Miss Jameson proceeds from her general jirinciple to a 
particular discussion of the modern dramatists, and cinefly 
of Strindberg and Ibsen, in whom alone she seems to find 
great original and undcrivative dramatic power.. Her 
criticism, however, is fearless and unawed. Having found 
her great gospellers, she docs not treat them as canonical 
and unquestionable, but ajiplies her standard ruthlessly 

^ and exposes their weakness as faithfully as she exhibits 
their strength. From Scandinavia she passes to Germany 
^nd leaves twelve baskets of Sudermann for anyone who 
cares to gather them up. To Hauptmann she is much 
more respectful, and she acknowledges the power of 
Hofmannsthal's verse even when she cannot praise the 
plays 

In France, Brieiix is minced even more minutely than 
Sudermann. He is "an advanced old maid who believes 
in t^ feminist movement, possesses a fund of platitudes, 
a passion for reform and a total incapacity to rise above 
the leveV of the platform orator." Well,'' this is at least 
some of \he truth ; and if you are inclined to speak up for 
his social sincerity, remember that his critic is looking for 
great drama and not merely for good intentions. 

" * * Modem Drama in Europe." By Storm Jameson. los. 6d. 
net. (Cdllins.) 


Upon the adventures of Ibsen in England Mis.s Jameson 
says mercifully little. 1 am old enough to haVe been 
.young in the nineties, and I can remember the grotesque 
imbecility, the shrieking, hypocritical folly manifested^ 
almost without exception, by the duly accredited and 
selected critics of dramatic art in this country when they 
encountered the plays of Ibsen. But even more con- 
temptible than the outraged utterances of Clement, Scott 
and his tribe were the alleged Ibsenite plays produced in 
imitation by our intelligent playwrights, who were 
convinced*^ that the one necessary element in an Ibsen play 
was serious adultery, as contrasted with the frivoloirs 
adultery of the French. With these plays Miss Jameson 
deals faithfully aiKl joyously. 

Her survey is continued right down to our own days, 
and includes an account of the indigenous drama of 
Southern Europie, including Spain, where my ignorance 
does not permit me to follow her. As I .said at the begin- 
ning, her book is provocative and stimulating It is not 
all good-- it is patchy, partial and excessive; but the 
margin of critical profit is iiufloubtedly largt'. We need 
more critics ol this fearless temper, for tlie position of 
FIngland can be stated simply thus : we possess the 
greatest dramatist in the world and the wor>t theatre 
in Europe. 

iT S. 


THE SECRET.* 

Mr. Laurence Binyon could not liave h)i:ri i .1 li.ippicr 
title for his new book than ” The Secret.” For his Muse 
IS essentially esoteric ; it is concerned almost cntiiely with 
the hidden spirit of things. Beyond all outvvard beauty, 
and behind all ugliness and error, it penelrate^^ to ” the 
dear human cause 111 the lieart's core.” He otiers, it is 
true, no new entrance into the temple's inner shrine for 
those who do not already know the way , lie writes only 
for the initiated. Ills art is quiet and wistful, and its 
mam quality is lliat it perfectly rekindles lor spiritual 
experiences that wc ourselves have had There i.-s a poem 
in which lie describes a schoolboy, isolated from Ins fc'flows 
through illness, ga/ing from a high window beholding 

" . an inunciise glory 

Flooding with file the dru])s 
Spilled from mirrtculous lecu es 
Of the fresh green lime tree topb. 


' Wiiblied gravel glittered red 
To .1 wall, and beyond it nine 
Tall limes in the old inn yard 
Rose over the tall inn sign. 


“ And voices arose fr(»m beneath 
Of boys from school set free. 

Racing and chasing each other 
With laughter and games and glee. 

To the boy at the high room window, 

Gazing alone and apart, 

There came a wish without reason, 

A thought that shone through his heart 

* “ ‘ I'll choose this moment and keep it,’ 

He said to himself, * for a vow, 

To remember for ever and ever 
As if it were always now.’ ” 

» 

That poem has no showy qualities of any kind ; nor does 
it open upon new worlds, or interpret anything. To those 
who as schoolboys swore no such vow it might make’ 
small appeal ; but for those who did, with what fidelity 
of atmosphere and what tender sympathy it revives the 
emotion of that first burgeoning and dedication of the 
young soul ! 

• " The Secret : Sixty Poems." By Laurence Binyon. 
9s. net. (Elkin Mathews.) \ 
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And that poem is typical of Mr. Binyon's new volume. 
It is a book of spiritual refreshment and renewal. It 
carries us on no strange flights of imagination ; it offers 
us no adventures ; it propounds no philosophy. But, 
whether the poet muses in the cathedral porch, or describes 
the winter dawn stealing over the wharves on Thames-side^ 
while the tide comes flooding up, he recalls for us tilings 
that we ourselves have seen and felt and prayed in those 
rare nloments when we too have broken through the outer 
crust of life, and have come into communion with the 
Secret at its heart. He brings back for us , 

"... the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the field " ; 

and foj any book that docs that, in these da3^s of darknc'^s 
and disillusionment, we cannot be too grateful. 

(iiT-TUKT Thomas 


BEERBOHM ONCE MORE.* 

Now that the publisher is calling Mr. Beerbohni " the 
inimitable Max," it is time tins peculiarly hacknei'ed 
expression was dropped, even by reviewers. We who pen 
what we call criticisms have found it a helpful phrase 
To be able to describe S^dvester Snooks as the Sage of 
Cheapside affords pleasant relief to a stick\' pen ; and ^\e 
— anvliow. I — found it pleasant to mckiianie Mr Beerbohm 
in the manner aforesaid. But the ]n*acticc has gone too 
far. A truce to this parroting ; espccialh' as lie on whom 
the epithet has been fastened must be lieartilv sick of it. 
Besides, Mr Jk'erbohin is mutable — if onh' by himself. 
His " Christmas (xarlaud " lias afforded evidence enough 
of rliat And how else did Zuheka Dobson discover her 
conversational st^dc ^ Is it not writti'ii in the chronicles 
of that amazing lady ? 

And so, after such somewliat episcopal }>relimiiiarv we 
('ome to the delightful little book. ]\Ir Bcerbohm’s latest 
liurbhngs, entitled " And Kvtni Now " It is, however, 
rather less even of quality' than were his earlier volumes ; 
one or two of the essay's fall tame and flat, but are fulh^ 
compensated for hy ‘ No. 2. The Pines,’’ b\^ " William and 
Mary " and some others, holding those throbs of surjin.se 
from which lauglitcr springs into the hc*art and out to tlie 
world again. Tli<* individual note ex])ressed bv Mr. 
Beerbohm is essential His unforced sly liumour, wdiicli 
subtl)" points the follies, extravagances, vanities of the 
times, is an asset too valuable to be wasted or ignored ; 
while all he writes is so finished and endowed wath grace 
of st^de that to miss a book b^’ the — b^' him — w'ould be as 
careless as was Oscar Wilde’s orphan wdio had lost both his 
parents 

Some aspect of dwells on ever)' page of " And Even 
Now," while here and there are , pen- pictures wdiich live 
in the mind through the sheer brilliancy of their expression 
and colouring ; as the vision of Dr. Johnson kiughing with 
great laughter beside a post in Fleet Street ; or the 
ponderous super-man Goethe being discovered and shown 
a bore by the little painter Tischbcin ; or the humorous 
pathos of the unveiled statue to Umberto, a marble victim 
of local political quarrelling. But the study of Swdnburne 
at home, and the delicate, wistful sketch, " William and 
Mary," are the plums of the festival. Even then, the 
particular 303^ of " No. 2, The Pines " comes in the note 
preliminary to it. Asked by Mr. Gosse to describe Swin- 
burne as he had known him, Mr. Beerbohm found it hard 
to be brief without seeming irreverent : 

" So I took refuge in an ampler scope. I wrote a reminiscential 
essay. From that essay I made an extract, which I gave to 
Mr^ GOsse. From that c.xtract he made a quotation in his 
enchanting biography . ’ ’ 

The subtlety is delicious. 

• " And Even Now." By Max Beerbohm. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 
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Vivid indeed is the picture of the little deaf poet at 
liome ; his flame of inspiration spent, but his joy of books 
not diminished, enduring and enjoying the smothering 
care of Theodore Watts-Dunton, wliose protection of Swin- 
burne, so overwhelming, considerate, particular, was in 
many respects beautiful. Mr. Beerbohm shows in this 
essay such a gift for humorously painting character that 
we wish he would write a full-length biography of some- 
body su/hciently human to have foibles and weaknesses, 
those essentials of true charm. That cap-and-bclls is not 
Mr. Beerbohm s only wear ; but that, under the badinage 
and persiflage and what not, beats a heart alive with 
sympathy and pity, is testified in " William and Mary/' 
1 o re-read this study after the lapse of months is to find 
its beauty even rarer and more moving than before. It is 
a triumph of art, quietly finished, and the more effectual 
because the sensitive colours are touched with the exquisite 
clew of tears. 

C. E. Lawrence. 

WOMEN NOVELISTS.* 

Less and less space is being given in the daily papers to 
reasoned criticism of new books ; and never was criticism 
more needed. Whether reviews in daily papers ever did 
much to forming or guiding the taste of the public is 
uncertain ; but certainly, in the old days, they were of 
some assistance to the authors themselves by reminding 
them that they were engaged not in a mere private 
enterprise, but in adding to the great body of English 
literature which had been made glorious by their predeces- 
sors. So I am glad Mr. Leonard Parsons has thought of 
issuing this series of considered judgments on contemporary 
work. It should do something towards providing the 
body of a critical opinion by which modern writers may 
be judged. It is true that some sour-minded persons 
would deny that our younger authors, except a few poets 
and essayists, are worth criticism ; but that contempt is 
generally harboured by those who are as ignorant as they 
are contemptuous. To these may be commended this little 
guide-book of Mr. Brimley Johnson’s. 

Mr. Johnson has chosen a hard task. He is, at the start, 
confronted by the problem whether there is such a tlung 
as distinctively feminine art — whether, for instance, Miss 
Kaye-Smith is more womanly that Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
or Mr. Compton Mackenzie more masculine than Mrs. 
Mordaunt. Except incidentally, he does not touch this 
side of the question suggested by his title ; and we may take 
it that he is dealing with* the women separately merely 
as a matter of convenience. It is a pity, however, that 
he docs not explain on what principles he has chosen the 
women he has to repre.sent contemporary novelists. There 
are none here whom I would have omitted except Miss 
Fulton and, doubtfully, Miss Amber Beeves ; but no survey 
of modern fiction writing by women can pretend to com- 
pleteness (which to be fair, Mr. Johnson does not claim) 
which omits Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne, Bridget Maclagan, 
Mrs. Dawson-Scott, Katherine Mansfield, Rebecca West 
and G. B. Stern. Without a consideration as to work done 
by these women Mr. Johnson’s survey omits not only some 
of the best recent performances of women novelists, but also 
e:^cludes any notice of the thoughts or influences which 
arc conspicuous in the writings of many of the women he 
is criticising. The novelists he judges are May Sinclair, 
Elinor Mordaunt, Rose Macaulay, Sheila Kaye-Sniith, 
Ethel Sidgwick, Amber Reeves, Viola Meynell, Dorothy 
Richardson, Virginia Woolf, Stella Benson, E. M. Dclafield, 
Clemence Dane, Mary Fulton and Hope Mirrlees. Anyone 
familiar with modern fiction will immediately be aware 
how different tendencies, how varied an outlook on modern 
life are found in these writers. There is little enough in 
common between Miss Macaulay’s sanely passionate 
hvimour an 4 Miss Meynell' s solemn absorption ; between 
Miss Mirrlees^ scientific interest in the morbid and Miss 
Benson’s gay defiance of all the blues and the biles. There 

5 * ** Some Contemporary Novelists (Women).” By R. 
Brjjmley Johnson. 7s. 6d. net. (Parsons.) 


is, that is to say, nothing noticeably in common between 
all these novelists. They do not all belong to the same 
age, to the same way of thinking, to the same conventions 
as did the Victorians, or even their predecessors. One 
thing is noticeable — among these fourteen novelists no less 
than six are marked by a sense of humour far greater, and 
far more freely exercised, than in any equivalent list of men 
novelists. The women have the laugh, now: Jane jVusten 
has no disciples, perhaps, but her unsparing, embarrassing 
honesty is shared by many of the women novelists of 
to-day. "Indeed, if I were asked what distinguishes the 
women from the men, I should say it was a contempt for 
humbug. It IS true when the women are taken in, as Miss 
Meynell too often is, and also Miss Richardson and Miss 
Sidgwick, they fall in deeper than any men novelists of 
equal ability, but in nearly all the rest there is a gallant 
refusal to be deceived, a determination to face the worst, 
which is an admirable thing. Clemence Dane, E. M. Dela- 
field, Mrs. W’oolf, Miss Kaye-Smith — each of them, in her 
different way, can prick a bubble with a neat efficacy 
which was not surpassed by Thackeray. And Miss 
Macaulay has in one mernly-wise book after another 
devoted herself to showing the average man liow like 
Peer Gynt he is, and the average girl how unlike she is to 
Solveig. 

Among these young nov^elists one is remarkable as the 
inventor of a new method. I confess I do not understand 
Miss Richardson’s method — which seems equally composed 
of Sterne, the creed of the Vortex, and Freud. And 
Mr. Brimley Johnson does not make it clearer. 

” Here, in fact, is a new form of realism, the reproduction 
of life in all the actual minutiae of our impression.s, truthfully 
reaching the infinite ; whilst almost wholly ignoring material 
events or appearances, all the surface of things. If you imagine 
your thoughts and emotions thrown on a film, and illustrated 
by a phonograph, it becomes obvious that the ' moving picture ’ 
would go on for years — even to three score and ten. inevitably 
Miss Richardson is not absolutely literal in this matter. She 
docs, in fact, select ; does not give us everything ; but she 
approaches completeness more nearly than any other writer, 
and completeness is her aim.” 

Now, if there is one thing certain, surely it is that one 
cannot arrive at the infinite, ” truthfully ” or otherwise, 
by multiplying " actual minutiaj ’’ — any more than one 
can arrive at eternity by multiplying time. It is just my 
complaint against Miss Richardson that she achieve.s an 
entirely unlifelike effect, because all people, save lunatics, 
do live with the sensation of a permanent, eternal back- 
ground giving coherence to their impressions. Life is not 
” one damn thing after another ” ; except in our moments 
of irritation we never say so. All of us, except madmen, 
believe in cause and effect, and if you believe in cause 
and effect you believe m a reality which gives cause its 
validity. It is this reality which Miss Richardson leaves 
out, subsituting for it the very uncertain vehicle of Miriam’s 
sensuous impressions. Mr. Johnson also finds Miss Rich- 
ardson’s style, with its curious reminiscences of Jingle and 
Mr. Pond ere vo, ” literally photographic,” whatever that 
may mean. It produces on me the effect of an extremely 
sophisticated personality obsessed by a passion for form, 
which has taken a perverse turn. Miriam Henderson's 
hatred of books and men and grammar are the dislikes 
of a person who is preoccupied with all three. 

I feel that Mr. Johnson coming to his task with enthu- 
siastic Caution has been swamped by his material. He has 
been over-impressed by the more solemn and pretentious 
novelists ; it seems odd after the praises he gives to Miss 
Richardson to find him rebuking Miss Stella Benson for 
her ” colloquial jerkiness ” and exhorting her to believe 
” she would be none the worse for more careful grammar, 
and for some of that composed dignity which we of the 
older days have been used to consider essential to good 
writing.” He is at his best in his essays on Mrs. Woolf, 
Miss Sidgwick and Miss Delafield ; while his essay’ on 
Clemence Dane is only marred by the extraordinary 
statement that the author of ” The Regiment of Women ” 
is ” pre-eminently an artist : neither a preacher nor a 
philosopher.” Ellis Roberts* 
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LISTENERS’ LURES. 


Complete coherence is distressingly rare in verse, though, 
as most people lose their way m poetry without being sure 
that the poet is to blame, the fact is not often mentioned. 
Coherence is not of course the highest aim of poetry, but, 
like a staircase, it is very convenient, and it is a pleasure to 
find that the posthumous volumci by the distinguished 
diplomatist. Sir Cecil Spring Rice, has the accessibility of 
a workmanlike building. We may not call him a poet of 
the highest class, because he did not quite realise the 
difference between good oratory of tlie schoolroom and 
speech appropriate to gods ; but he had extraordinary 
aptitude for writing sonnets, and his masterly eloquence 
again and again electrically warms the Audicnt soul. His 
last p( 9 em, dated January 12th, 1918, ^vorthily leads to the 
word that means all that is good in death and a whole 
heaven besides — “ I’cace ” ; but this glorious if not quite 
perfect sonnet shall serve as an example of his artistry ; 

" Last night I lived a mean and abject thing. 

Content in bondage, glad and prison-bound, 

With greedy lingers blindly groping round 
For such brief comfort as the hour might bring. 
To-day I am the North-wind on the wing 
And the wide roaring of the clamorous sea. 

And the huge heaven’s calm immensity 
And all the bloom and music of the spring. 

“ I lived and loved. Now, is it life or death 
Here in this new vast world wherein 1 move ^ 

Now, when the winds of heaven are my breath 
Anri the great sun the cy(* whereby 1 see 
I live not in myself ; only in Thee 
Last night I love 1 . This morning I am Love." 


Dr. F'oulke,2 an accompli.shed American, writes from 
the \icwpoint of an old man, faithfully loved and lovung, 
to whom Nature is a friend He has no Cagliostro-like 
defence against Death ; but he is serene ; his voice is clear 
and strong , and when he attacks with satire the singers 
of vers lihYC he exhibits such boyish gaiety as rippled in 
Sir Owen Seaman when in 1895 he parodied Whitman in 
the 'National Ohsevicv. An example of delicious humour 
IS Dr. Foulke/s narrative, " The Sacrifice," in which a fat 
princess pacilies a volcano b}^ feeding it with a black pig, 
a white chick and a draught of gin. Our poet seems to 
know' that part of America called " floosierdom " in a deep 
and homely way ; his patriotism flames in " war jioems " 
which will be readable to-morrow^ by those who are too 
tired to read such literature to-day. But wlien, his book 
shut, w'e think of Dr. Foulke, he figures as a gracious 
lyrist of the love inspired by woman and as a voice of 
appreciation and regret for things too w'onderful to be 
contained in anecdotes or histories — tlic visions of Hellas, 
the beauty and flavour of material forms. 

There is a wealth of tender reverence for girlhood in Mr. 
Sturge Moore’s " Danai* "3, and this is the more pleasing 
because the legend of the persuasive might of a god disguised 
as a golden shower invites cynicism ; certainly the inter])re- 
tation of shower as light is more valuable to the ]\Iuse than 
gold. I think, however, that " Aforetime " and " Blind 
Thamyris " ofler more to the mental appetite tlian 
" Danae." The reincarnation motif of " Aforetime " is 
treated so vividly that we feel a sympathetic pang wdth 
the poet depicting to us llie slave-woman wdiose maternal 
feeling he brutally snubbed, wdiile .sharing her vision of the 
day when she was snatched by slave-hunters. If vers Itbrc 
be worth quoting for the sake of pith, surely these lines are : 


"In the close-curtained court 
Those causes arc deferred 
Which most import ; 

These wait man’s leisure. 
These daily matters elbow ; 
Merely because 
His panic meanness 
Jibs blindly ere it hear 
What wisdom has prepared, 
Bolts headlong ere it see 
Her face unfolds its smile." 


1 " Poems." By Cecil Arthur Spring Rice. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Longmans.) 

* "To-Day and Yesterday." By William Dudley Foulke. 
6s. net. (Humphrey Milford.) 

» " Danae, Aforetime, Blind Thamyris." By T. Sturge 
Mbore. 6s. net. (Grant Richards.) 
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Higgs ! and Potter 
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Third Edition. 

** The author has a kind of pen-volubility, he 
does * run on so,* that the reader will find that 
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passed quite agreeably in a perusal of the seaside 
holiday of ‘ Higgs and Potter.* ** — Daily Tthgraph, 
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Crow'ii 8\o. Cloth. Ihctonal Jacket. 6 /- net. 
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humour.**— Timej. 
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Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pictorial Jacket. 6 /- ncL. 
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In the nu'th of Thamyns Mr. Moore reads the tragedy 
of the poet without an audience fit to hear him. It is 
one that probably every writer of marked individuality 
can at least understand, especially if he is a poet rejected 
by poet‘''. Mr. Moore conveys his ideas of Thamyris 
through the mouth of Agenor, a pupil of the centaur 
Chiron. This literary venture is mainly in prose, but is 
decorated by songs supposed to proceed from the singer 
whose frenzy cost him his eyesight. Mr. Moore is not an 
easygoing melodist, but he is not commonplace ; he has 
vision , and his occasional awkwardness on the Parnassian 
slopes tloes not precipitate him to the bottom of “ the 
singing hill." 

The second son of the ex- Premier* is definitely a poet, 
but not fully awake to the difference between poetry and 
" minor " poetry, or he would not liken a meteor to a 
" tear " running down " the cheek of night." One finds 
in his war poems the graphic force of an unusually intelligent 
sightseer — irony also, as when he addresses 

" shades of gallant horses who have known 

^lan in his ardour, thinking him a god." 

His title-poem contains a really beautiful effect of the 
earth’s recovery of scenic joyfulness after a thunderstorm. 

It is so beautiful, indeed, that in trying to remember a 
similar .«^ensation of pleasure in literature, the most witching 
strains of Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony are the only 
music which invade the mind to the disadvantage of Mr. 
Asquith. It was a happ^' idea to present the contrast 
between the inaudible lyric in the brain of the most beloved 
of amorous poet.s — Parson Herrick — and the voices of 
rejoicing Nature outside his church : 

" The robin piped upon the yew 
And thrilling down the avenue 
Through chestnut branches in the cop.sc 
And tangled boughs above the lane, 

More liquid than the falling drops 
The warbler sang again,” 

And yet — glory be to printer's ink ! — the lyric victory 
was Herrick's. 

^Ir. Hodges makes effective verse of at least one of 
the common banes of life. There was true art in calling a 
poem " July " in which memory pelts a man with the cold 
mud of his past. Characteristically English, Mr. Hodge 
mingles mordant wit with a sad-coloured thoughtfulness. 
Simplified, he might become a sort of Wordsworth ; but 
if he is a typical Balancer he will not simplify by his own 
initiative ; he will remain subtle, contemplative, and with 
eyes for the sirens of the mist as well as for the angels in 
the azure. 

Licutenant Harold Hill« .is a .singer, a rhapsodi^t of 
scenery, and his varied rhythm should find favour with 
composers of vocal music. Being scientific, he i.s some- 
times in touch with one's intellectuality. PZssentially, how- 
ever, he is a bird minus feathers. 

W. H. Chi:sson. 

LIFE, LOVE AND JOY,* 

There comes, if all too rarely, in the experience of a 
reviewer moments when a new work gives him something 
of that thrilled feeling to which Keats has given expression 
in a memorable sonnet, that combination of surprise and 
delight which belongs to discovery. For my own part I 
have never altogether lost the old zest with which, when 
I first slipped in among the ranks of the reviewers, I took 
up a new work wondering if it was to be something wholly 
fresh and " great." In the case of established writers 
^of course their books are taken up wdth a knowledge that, 
within certain limits, they will be of an already gaugeable 
quality ; it is the work bearing an unaccustomed name 

* ” A Village Sermon, and Other Poems." By Herbert 
Asquith. ;s. 6d. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

» " HalrfWay." By H. S. Vere Hodge. 4s. 6 d. net. (Selivyn 
^ Blount.) 

® '• Songs oifthe Highlands and Islands, and Other Poems." 
By Harold George Hill. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

* " Snow Over Elden." By Thomas Moult. 9s. net. 

Hem cmann . ) 


that stirs expectancy. When I picked up " Snow Over 
Elden," the name on the cover was new to me on a work 
of fiction, though I recalled it as one that I had seen 
attached to some short poems. The poet turned novelist 
is by no means always a success, but I had not read through 
the first chapter of Mr. Moult's story before I realised that 
this was not so much a case of a poet trying his hand at 
fiction, as of a rare master of prose who had, as has not 
infrequently been the case, begun by publishing verse?, and 
had now found himself, as the saying is, in the other 
medium. With this book the author takes his place at once 
among the best of our story writers. In a novel of the 
ver\’’ slightest in the matter of plot, to employ the con- 
ventional term, he has given us something that has all the 
sense of classic completeness about it. 

To attempt any summary of the story would do it an 
injustice — the wonderful charm of it lies in the telling. The 
narrator, " our Jan," is the son of a farmer in the Peak- 
land district, and he presents the family circle, the neigh- 
bours, the country-side, the " atmosphere," with loving, 
intimate knowledge and sweetness of humour all too rare 
m modern fiction-~-all however is as it were the setting 
for his own love for Joan Melody. It is perhaps little 
more than the all-important love-chapter in a young man's 
history of which the book consists, yet rarely indeed has 
it been presented in so fresh, joyous and feeling a fashion 
as it is herein by Mr. Thomas Moult. 

Apart from all other consiilerations there is the rare 
literar}'^ charm of the whole presentation. The author has 
an individual command of his material which at times 
suggests that something of the .'seventeenth century sense of 
language survives among the dales of Derbyshire, which he 
evidently knows with deepest intimacy. It is a joyous book 
that he has given us, and I for one wished it twice as long 
as it is. It IS a novel not of promise but of achievement. 

Walter Jerrold.* 


THE HARMONY OF THE SPHERES.* 

Mr. Hill's treatise is a most remarkable production, both 
in its matter and its manner. It is unprefaced, unpadded, 
impersonal. From the cryptic title page the reader 
pa.^ses straight to the first chapter and finds himself 
contemplating the whirling globe of the earth revolving 
like the toothed wheel of a co.smic musical box, and pro- 
ducing a series of potential sound waves with a different 
rate of vibration on each circle of latitude. Then, wath 
massive and mathematical calm, Mr. Hill proceeds to work 
out the vibrations on each increasing parallel from pole to 
equator until he gets the great n.sing earth-chord — a 
dominant chord, starting with C 32, 2 degrees from the pole, 
the B flat coming in at 14 degrees. 

By further calculation Mr. Hill proves the scale of nature 
to be the Harmonic Scale, havang sixteen notes to the 
octav^e, with F sharp distinct from F, G sharp distinct 
from A flat, A sharp distinct from B flat and B sharp 
distinct from C. Every musician know.s that the octave, 
as most people accept it, i.e., the twelve-note octave of 
the piano, with il.^ seven white and five black notes, is a 
false octave, deliberately put wrong by a sy.stem of equal 
temperament or tuning, in order that all scales may be 
played on the smallest number of notes. The violinist can 
play a true scale of F sharp and a true scale of G fiat ; but 
on the piano, Chopin's " Barcarolle " with its signature of 
six sharps and his " Study on the Black Notes," with its sig- 
nature of six flats, are played as if they were in the same key. 
Even our notation breaks down. Bach, writing his Forty- 
eight Preludes and Fugues for the " well-tempered " (wliich 
does not mean " good-humoured ") instrument, begins 
with a Prelude and Fugue in C major followed by one in 
C minor. He then passes in alleged semitones up the 
scale, the third ‘Prelude and Fugiie being therefore in 
C sharp major and the fourth in C sharp minor ; but 
though the latter has its true signature of four sharps, the 
former is written in five fiats — ^i.e., the key of D flat major I 
Harmonia Harmonica." By Clarence S- Hill. (Novello.) 
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At the last Bach Festival, Miss Mj^ra Hess was announced 
to play the Prelude and Fugue m C sharp major. What 
she played was a Prelude and J^higue written in D flat 
major, though called by the other name. 

Mr. Hill insi.sts, then, on the true Harmonic Scale. But 
lie soars after tliat to heights where we cannot follow him. 
Not content with working out the great dominant chord 
of the l^arth, he gives us the chords of all the planets, and 
.so the^taggered reader finds in this book, set down in plain 
music type, the fabled music of the spheres ! What is so 
amazing not that Mr IIill does it, but that he does ii 
so calmly. He does not argue ; he makes no ifttempt to 
■convince you , he is as unemotional as Fuchd. He jusl 
Avork.'i out an elaborate mathematical calculation, ami 
there, visilile and audible, is “ the roll ?Lnd march of tin* 
<*teriiar harmony to 'which the worlds keep time ” Well. 
Jet the n:aili«-niaticians refute lum ! 

HnoKcii: Sampson. 


A WORK OF PIETY.* 

If Anne Pirontf" liad not been the sister of Kmily and 
Cliarlotte one suspects that she would bo remembered 
110 move than all the other singing ladies of the early and 
niid-Victonan days who have passed into the shades. Her 
A'erse was of the wistful and plaintive order which belongtsl 
to the immured women of those days. She hail not the 
free and wild spirit that burst all bonds of the gn‘at 
<'haiiotte iirid the greater Emily. " The Tenant of W'lld- 
fell Hall had a tragic situation handled wnth rather less 
skill than Mr:? Gore or other lady novelists of those days 
would have lirought to it. The something of the jiarson’s 
daughter winch was in Charlotte w^as much more in Anne. 
Anne wa^ a gifted, a talented parson’s daughter, a con- 
Aentiona! parson’s daughter rather than the daughter of 
Patrick Riajutts wath his melancholy’ Irish strain. No one 
could sav that the Brontes earned the disabilities of the.r 
lives gaily It is perhaps the genius of tAvo of tliem tliat 
is responsible for the churchyard tinge that lies over them 
in our view of them. Did they ever laugh ? One has no 
record of it Patrick Bronte, bringing his Irish jiride 
and Ins Irish melancholy to tlie Yorkshire parsonage and 
to the making of his children, can have brought little or 
nothing of the lambent Irish humour A\diich plays o\'er 
misorK^^ and humanises them. But, to be sure, he was of 
a dour Elstcr stock. The Ulster stock can be as wuld, as 
feckles«^ as the Southerner, but his gaiety ever has a darkness 
in it. 

The- BrontfS, somehow', had a doom. Charlotte escaped 
old-maidenliood only to die before she could taste the 
full sweets of her marriage. Anne's lover died. Emily, 
tlie hcry-hearted vestal, w'as not made for common human 
]o\'s. Tlie fascination that lies OA^cr them, to which Mi. 
Clcnic'nl Shorter has given liimself so completely, is due 
* in some sort to the atmosphere of tragedy m w hich they 
are steeped 'Phey aie of Ireland undoubtedly. Only an 
Irish Protestant could dw'ell in such an atmosphere* of 
gloom, and yet the Irish Protestant can be, has been, wilder 
than his Celtic fellows. 

Tile Brontes, like Mary Stuart, but very unlike, kceji 
their lovers and ser\'ants long after they are dead. When 
]\Ir. Clement Shorter reaches the Paradise w'here he would 
be, surely Emily, Charlotte and Anne will meet him at 
the gates. To him no trifle is imconsidered if it has touched 
with the famous Three. He is too good a critic, I believe, 
to take Anne Bronte's poems seriously, but because they 
are hers he counts them valuable, and he is right. She 
shared the doom of Haworth. It w'as hard on her, since 
she had not the genius of Emily and Charlotte. One 
suspects that she would have been very happy, poor Anne, 
with her Rev. William Weiglitnian, if only she had had 
a chance. Having lost that bonny-faced lover, who was 
an unconfessed lover, by premature death (the doom of 
the Brontes), she yielded herself up to a gloomy piety, 

* The Complete Poems of Anne Bronte.” Edited by 
Clement Shorter, with a Bibliographical Introduction by 
C. W. Hatfield. 12s. 6 d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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FORCES 

By Walt Whitman. 2 vois. 

Editorials, Essays, Literary and Dramatic Reviews, 
and other mateiial written by Walt Whitman as Editor 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle in 1846 and 1347. 

Edited by CLEVELAND RODGERS and JOHN 
BLACK. With a Foreword and a Sketch of Whit- 
man's Life and Work dining Tw^o Unknown Years. 
Illustrations in Photogiavure. Limited Edition de 
Luxe, £4 10s. net. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 

By KATSURO HARA. 15s. net. 

An intensely interesting volume published with the 
co-operation of the Yamato Society ot Tokio and the 
Japan Society ot New Yoik. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ITALIAN PEOPLE 

From the Barbarian Invasions to the Attainment of 
Unitv. By JANET PENROSE TREVELYAN. With 
24 Illustrations and 6 Maps. 3Cs. net. 

“In wntiPf* A ■‘pinted coherent and accurate history of Italy from the 
third centun to our own day, within some 'five hundred pages, Mrs. 
T'revelyiu Ins dccomplished a feat which we should have deemed hardly 
possible, in Mew of ilie fascinating complexity of the subject. Her book is 
intensely intprt stint;, we commend it heartily to the many readers who 
would like to know more about out Italian ally and friend.”— 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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By PAMELA GLENCONNER 

.Author of “ Kthvarcl Wyndham Tennant," etc. With an 
Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. 6/- net 

Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, K.C., says ; “ To a lawyer 
this book presents the best case for spirit-communication 
I have yet seen.” 
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EMPRESS EUGENIE Demy 8 vo, 12/6 net 

By the Count De Sotssons. With 8 illustrations. 
'•The most scnsiitional book of i()2t yet iiublbhed.” — 
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A new volume in Mr. Lane's series of translations of the 
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ANATOLE FRANCE 
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“ M}' Fiiend’s Book ” and “ Pierrt* Xozierc ”) 7/6 net 
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wliich was perhaps all the piety to be had under her cir- 
cumstances. Poor Anne again ! She was destined to the 
Brontr* (loom and only accidentally to its immortality. 
Charlotte writes of her that her piet}" " subdued her mood 
and bearing to a perpetual pensiveness ; the pillar of a 
cloud glided constantly before her eyes ; she ever waited 
at the foot of a secret Sinai listening in her heart to the 
voice of a trumpet sounding long and waxing louder.'* 

That was Charlotte's way of putting it. Really, poor 
Anne, turning to heavenly things from an unsatisfactory 
earth, was in the clutch of the terrible thing that often 
stood for religion in those days. The wise saying, " Fear 
God but do not be afraid of Him,” cannot have reached 
her ears. It says much for religion that it can have survived 
those evil days, but Anne Bronte was one of the martyrs 
to the tyrannous and terrible thing. 

Mr. Shorter has treated her with the honour due to even 
the least of the Brontes. Here she has a tome of her own 
— she would have liked it to be called a tome — in which is 
enshrined her pensive and pathetic verses. She has all 
the details the true bookman loves — preface, biblio- 
graphical preface, bibliographical notes, all the pomp and 
ceremony of the true bibliophile. The book is not for 
the common many, but for the elect few, and the lover 
of libraries will delight in its possession 

Katharine Tynan. 

IRovel IKlotes. 

THE SEEDS OF ENCHANTMENT. By Gilbert Frankau, 
8s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

In a prefatory note Mr Frankau confesses to a little 
diffidence in offering his public a new story so vastly unlike 
his recent and brilliantly successful ” Peter Jackson : 
Cigar Merchant.” He is right in thinking gentle readers 
like an author to limit himself to the type of story with 
which he has already pleased them ; but he is also right 
in thinking it wise not to condemn himself to work always 
in the same vein until his public grows tired of it or his 
fertility in that kind is exhausted. A novelist is likelier 
to be interesting if he forgets such considerations and 
follows his natural bent, wherever it may lead him It 
has led Mr. Frankau into remote, unknown, more or less 
imaginary regions of Indo-China, with a Royalist French- 
man, an Anglo-American merchant-soldier — both fresh 
from the horrors of the great war — and a Scottish M.D., 
who is an international socialist of sorts, on as wild an 
errand as ever lured adventurers into realms of romance. 
They go ostensibly to buy opium, but in reality to get 
through a bizarre and savage nation into an amazing 
Flower land inhabited by a white Flower People who 
cultivate a miraculous purple bean — the seeds of enchant- 
ment that have strange effects on those who eat them. 
How a knowledge of these seeds came to the adventurers, 
by what means the^' contrived to learn of the whereabouts 
of the Flower People and dispose of wdiat seemed insuper- 
able obstacles to their making the journey to then^ is 
too long a story and too crowded with sensational and 
surprising incident to be summarised ; it is enough to say 
that Mr. Frankau set himself to write a daringly romantic 
tale of mystery, love and adventure, and has done it 
triumphantly. There is an ingenious satirical allegory 
underlying the -tale but we doubt whether many of Mr. 
Frankau's readers will detect it. His medical socialist is 
something of an ass and his notions of socialism are. 
farcical, but that is - of no consequence — his other two 
adventurers are admirably drawn, and his story is so 
9leverly doqe that even certain jarring affectations of style 
cannot mar your enjoyment of it. 

THE HILL OF THE CROWS. By Frederick Sleath. 
js. 6d. n(^t. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Primarily jMr. Sleath’ s new book is a study of life in a 
?jnall Scottish seaport — and a particularly ruthless study 
it IS. The author knows his ground thoroughly, and in 


writing of the sordid life of the workers in the North he 
palliates nothing. Every page bears the stamp of truth, 
and if it were not for the vigorous action of the book its 
uncompromising realism might run the risk of repelling. 
But out of the grey background of dockyards and work- 
.shops start a number of living men and women, and the 
reader is at once carried along by a fine swinging narrative. 

J he strength of the book lies in its characterisation. Old 
Ritchie Burnet, virtual ruler of Duncorbie and a^ great 
man at business despite his tempestuous passions ; the 
elder and younger Alick Cameron ; Jean, the delightful 
heroine ; Montgeunery, the junior partner, unscrupulous 
but not entirely untouched to finer things, and the almost 
l^ickensian Erchic Templeton, are drawn with real ability. 
The construction of the story is quite excellent, tliough we 
have a feeling that the plot would have gained by the 
exclusion of the rather conv^entional episode of the German 
submarine in the penullimate chapter On the whole the 
book IS a remarkably strong piece of work, sincere and 
unfailingly interesting. 

WINSOME WINNIE, AND OTHER NEW NONSENSE 
NOVELS. By Steplicn Leac ock 5s ne^t (Lane.) 

Mr. Leacock has returned to one of the first forms of 
humour he ever adopted, and one where he has held his 
own from the first, along with Thackeray and Bret ITarte, 
This time he prefers to parody types of current fiction 
rather than individual styles ; sometimes indeed the effort 
is simply that of a man in high spirits extemporising the 
absurd out of the conventional, and turning hackneyed 
phrases inside out for the sake of pure fun. Thus the old 
and crusted lawyer, after revealing his wholesale defalca- 
tions, tells his chief clerk to take Winnie out and ” throw 
her on the world ” ; and Lord Mordaiint Muddlenut, in 
the height of his impassioned declaration, reassures her by 
saying : ” Your birth is all right. I have looked into it 

myself. While I supposed that you have a lower birth 
and 1 an upper, I was bound to silence.” After the chromo- 
romantic comes the unimpeachably domestic, and another 
story. ” John and I : or how I nearly lost my Husband,” 
IS a travesty on the Home-and-Ticarth, or Heart-and- 
Home magazine sort of thing. ” The Split in the Cabinet ” 
is the only effort in the book that seems under-written, but 
this is because wc are already accustomed, pci haps, to 
daring lengths m the way of contemporary ndiciih*. m the 
political columns of the papers. Some day the world will 
wake up and realise what a shower of thought and fancy 
is squandered up and down the deserts of newsjiaper print, 
but then, if the world stopped to make such reflections as 
these, it might dwell on the other side of the account and 
comjdain, with reason, that there should be so high a 
proportion of newspaper reading which is independent of 
original ideas. Mr. l.eacock is of the order of men who 
make everything they touch fresh and original, and that 
is why his humour remains distinctive and satisfying, even 
when he is working on such well-worn lines as these. 

THE SWALLOW DIVE. Bv Sylvia Lynd. 8s. 6d. net. 

(Cassell.) 

Mrs. Lyiid's second novel is a ” glimpse of the world 
as it might have* appeared ten years ago.” It is a story 
of youth, and its picture of a young girl has the darting 
insight, the swift sureness, the beauty and joy of its title. 
Caroline Barrett is a poor relation, living with her grand- 
father and an aunt of whose tact it was said, ” Your 
Aunt Mildred is so anxious to avoid treading on my toes 
that she appears to think I have very large feet.” From 
this caged life her first swallow dive was no farther than 
to Kensington Gardens. There she meets Belailsa, a 
curiously-named young Irish journalist, whose mouth is 
full of witty words. Poverty releases her, she flidS to her 
poor and charming mother, who lives in a dream world 
of lost causes and hopeless freaks, a world where there is 
always confusion. Then she darts into stage-life, into 
love, into a mad elopement, out of it/ over to Ireland, 
back to England. Each daxt: has aE the careless grace and 
loveliness of the swallow dive ; she skims past tragedy — the 
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death of the unfortunate lover, dull, touching, slightly 
mad, who shoots himself while she is having supper with 
Belailsa — as a shallow above rapids. Yet just here the 
t>ook begins to falter. The picture of Caroline in the first 
three-quarters of the book has an exquisite beauty and 
sweetness. ■ How rarely one feels the charm of characters 
called^charming * But Caroline’s we see and liear and 
smell.* And it is conveyed with a rare power of observation 
and in the wittiest words. The preparations for a wedding 
in a middle-class household, the life behind the scenes m 
a spectacular musical play — picture follows perfect picture. 
And through it all Hits Caroline — light, sweet, shallow, 
seen as she sees life — rose-coloured. Then comes the 
tragedy and the book loses reality, though the jiictures 
of life •in Ireland are very lovely. It is true that terrible 
things can happen to light natures, that light natures are 
■ often the uncom])rehending cause of horrors, but it seems 
hardly possible that the sensitive Belailsa and his friends 
should feel suicide and the hideous ^niblicity of the modern 
press subjects for jest. And C'aroline’s old-fashione<l rela- 
‘ tives are won over to forgiveness of this dreadful episode 
in her life by apparently nothing Init her thjipancics on 
the subject —and her improved jirospects It is a cruel 
book for a busy reviewer ; he dares not skip a line lest lie 
miss some wise, witty or beautiful thing. Still, his review 
is written for him ; he need do little else than (juote 
Mrs. Lvnd. 

FIRE AND WATER. By Mar^\ln liek.irol (Biu k worth ) 

The mixture of motlern life witli recollection of experieiu'es 
in some previous incarnation upon earth has been more 
than once att einjited by writers of fiction Mr Kipling’s 
brilliant success in “ The h'lnest Story in tlie World ” was 
due partly to his historical iinagination, partly to his 
instinctive stMisc tliat the efiort must not be too elaborate. 
“ Fire and Water ’’ has historical imagination. But it is 
too elaborate Here i\e have modern men and women, 
a group of them, who are carrying on relationships of lov^e 
and wider interests which they have passed through in 
eight or nine previous ages, from Egypt to England. A 
table at the end of the book serves as a clue to these 
.successive reincarnations. But the sudden alterations of 
period, although cleverly managed, are rather bewilder- 
ing. Simon Deyne, Rhodantlie and Hugh C.'harlton are 
thoroughly alive, and one almost resents their repeated 
. trances ; to go back and j^ick up their ])re-natal adventures 
' in the middle of their present experiences is to jerk the 
'*‘’'niind. Vet the author does succeed in this wcirdly- 
' constructed novel. It is one of the most ingenious 
'^l<Omances wc have read, and the intrusion of their mutual 
IS SO managed as to leave the lovers of to-day more 
puppets. 

'ItopSHEENY. ]3y (horge A Birmingliam Ss. 6d. net 
^ (Methuen.) 

All readers of “ Spanish Gold ” know what to expect 
from Mr. Birmingham, and in his Latest book they will not 
be disappointed. The great merit of his work is its perfect 
spontaneity — the humour wells up like the sparkling waters 
of a spring, and every touch of » haracter is so natural and 
unforced that, however improbable his people may be, they 
- mfce always credible and instinct with life. Inisheeny is a 
^..^ISSnall island off the west coast of Ireland, inhabited by a 
Ipirge number of Flanagans, who arc suspected by the local 
^^spector of police of being virulent Sifm Feiners, but are 
' .^tually only guilty of a little traffic in illicit whisky, 
^nto the midst of them comes the eccentric old archaeologist, 
tloyd — *to say nothing of a pretty daughter — who, though in 
reality in search of nothing more alarming than historical 
relics, is believed by the islanders to be a government spy, 
while the ardent police inspector is equally certain he is a 
dangerous Sinn Fein emissary. The situation furnishes 
the basis for a comedy of the first water. Despite the 
^/flenderness of the plot, the book maintains its interest to 
the last line, and the author’s irresistible humour lights up 
every fage. 
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MARIE CLAIRE'S WORKSHOP. By Marguerite Audoux. 
Tr:ln‘^lated bv F. S. Flint. 7s. 6d. net. (Chapman & 
Hall j 

" Marie Claire’s Workshop,” an English translation of 
which has recently been brought out by Mr. J. S. Flint — a 
quite admirable translation — possesses all that tender, 
wistful charm and cas}^ unforced pathos that characterised 
Marguerite Audoux ’s ” Marie Claire.” The story of life 
in a Parisian dressmaker’s shop, with leading episodes in 
the liistories of the principal employes, is told with a 
sympathy, with a right choice of detail, and with an easy 
avoidance of sentimentality that make the chronicle of 
the rise and decline of the atelier absorbingly interesting. 
Superficially it is a grev, drab narrative ; but told as 
Marguerite Audoux tells it — with rare delicacy and 
precision — it becomes quite an idyll So true it is that 
subject-matter is nothing, and treatment everything. 


^be Bookman’s ^able. 


A SCORE IN METRE* By Thomas Sharpe. 5s net (Fificld). 

Mr. Thomas Sharpe is a new name in verse. He is not 
a Jazz poet or eccentric of any sort His view and voice 
are quite his own, but he stands upon the ancient wavs 
of song, and writes in the universal language of poetry 
that is common to Sappho and to Sliclle\ . In the main 
his note is devotional, and he has achieN cd tlu' rare dis- 
tinction of writing religious jioetry that has power and 
style — how rare that distinction is let readers of ” Lyra 
Sacra ” confes.s. Indeed, a fine sense of beauty and 
dignity m words, togetlier with a cli(*erful radiance of 
vision may be called Mr. Sharpe's mo.sl noticeable gifts. 
The jioems arc not all of a kind There art* T.ondon pieces 
and a few that just glance at the war. IVIr. Sharpe is 
evidently carclul to give us nothing nnworthx of himself 
and his art. The standard of all the poems is \ery high, 
and lovers of poetiy will greet his name with respect 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Vols. Ill and IV. By F. W. Fitzsimons, F.Z S., 

F.R.M.S., etc. I 2 S. 6d. each vol. (Longmans ) 

With these two volumes Mr, Fitzsimons completes his 
series on the mammals of South Africa, d'hev are distinctly 
practical books, giving in plain, simph; language the 
characteristics and peculiarities of the many maianials 
known to inhabit Africa south of the Zambesi and Arneve 
rivers. The animals are dealt with in classification, order. 
Volume III beginning wnth the antelopes, and Volume IV 
completing the work with the Aard Vark, or Earth Hog. 
Between these two orders of Ungulata and Edentata we 
hav^Rhe many diverse orders ranging in size and point 
of importance from the shrew and the mouse to the 
rhinoceros and the elephant. 7'hc chapter on the elephant 
is particularly informative, and s(*rves to enhance our 
respec t for this remnant of the age of monstrous phvsical 
frames. Wc humans ” could witli advantage learn a 
good df‘al ” from the elephant in rc.spect to ” fellow-feeling, 
loyalty and attachment for one another.” There are a few 
short sections devoted to water mammalia, as wdiales and 
seals, though these, we are told, should have been used in 
the previous volumes. We must heartily congratulate the 
author iji\ the arrangement of the work. The ” Systematic 
Index ” he gives is an introduction in itself. A special and 
most important feature of the work is the set of excellent 
illustrations. They are exceedingly well done, and they 
serve to make the book of value not merely to the student, 
but to the general reader as well. 
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NEW FICTION 

A HAZARD OF THE SNOWS 

OTTWELL BINNS 

A fine, clean romance of love and adventure amonR«;t the silent wastes 
of the fTTcnt North-West, and of the struggles of man and woman to conquer 
the untamed t\Taiin\* of Nature. 

WILTON’S SILENCE 

PAUL TRENT 

A powerful and holding story of love, sacrifice and misunderstanding in 
a bree/y West African setting. 

“ Mr. Paul Trent alwaAS interests. His dialogues are natural, and any 
book bearing his name is sun* to be worth reading." — Datlv Express. * 

BONES IN LONDON 

EDGAR WALLACE 

A n.irrative of the career of Bones and Jus friends in London business life 
— full of breory and w’himsical humoui 1' very one who has enjoyed this 
author’s earliei books about Sanders aiuJ Bones and that fascinating black 
scamp, Bosanibo, 111 West Africa must lead this further chronicle, 

WRYCHESTER PARADISE 

J. S. FLETCHER 

" Tor .a plot with crime in\ol\ed in tlie ‘ doinestir interest ’ and a narra- 
tive w'ell v\ritt<n <uid bteenng clear ol absuidity, few can beat Mr, Tlelcher 
at his best.” — t/onuug Post 

BERRY AND Co. 

DORNFORD YATES 

“ Mr. Yales can be stronglv reromnieufjed to any one who thinks that 
the British take tliemsclves too seiioiislv." — Punch. 

THE LOVE HATER 

GUY THORNE 

The most striking psvchie novel tliat has vet been written. In powerful 
.and dr.inialic inannei Mr. Thorne w.irns us ot the remarkable horrors l>ing 
in wait lor cxperiiiienUrs in the occult. 

FIGS FROM THISTLES 

ISABEL M. PEACOCKE 

There is something of an old-fasluoned ring about Miss Pearocke’s books ; 
thov are so emiueiitlv healthy and intelligible, they contain no iiivslenrs. 
no problems other than the old, old storv of love and its vagane's 'I he 
wTiter has a happy knack also of indicating true ihar.iclor" — Yorhs/nre ^ ft 
Observer. ' 

THE DUPLICATE DUKE 

HEADON HILL 

There is clean, good workmanship and clevei invention in this excellent 
storv — a most ingenious pu7/Je unfolded with consummate skill. 
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DORNFORD YATES 
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Attractive Complete Stories by 
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J// commumi aiions intended for the Editor mn^t he addvcssid to 
the Editor of 'Tim Bookman, St Paul’s TTottse, Warwk k 
Square, T.ondon, K.C 4 

A preliniifiary hticr of inquiry should he sent to the Editor hi fore 
any manual ript is suhnultcd for his consideration. 

flews IBotes. 

The April Bookman, a Spring Double Number, 
in addition to all usual features and special articles 
by well-known writers on literature, music and the 
drama, will contain a fully illustrated Supplement 
dealing with the new books of the season. 

Adjudication on the large number of MSS received 
in our Two Hundred and Fifty Guineas First Novel 
Prize Competition has been almost completed and we 
hope to announce the result in the April Bookman. 

The latest addition to Messrs. Constable's admir- 
able Makers of the Nineteenth Century senes is 
a volume on Cecil Rhodes ” (15s. net) by Basil 
Williams, the general editor of the series, and 
author of the “ Life of William Pitt." Our April 
Number will contain a Bookman Gallery article 
on Mr. Basil Williams and his work, by Captain 
Francis D. Grierson. 

An important autobiography, described by Lord 
Nortbeliffe as"“ the autobiography of our time," is 


" Edward Bok," by Edward Bok, wliicli Mr. Thorn- 
ton Butterwortli is publishing. It tells how, from 
small and unpromising beginnings, by sheer hard 
work and enterprise and the slirewd use of his 
natural abilities, Mr. Bok rose to be one of the most 
successful of men and famous of editors. 

" W:iyside Trees and How to Know Them," by 
Forster Robson, is the first volume in a new " How 
to Know Them " scries which Mr. Thornton Butter- 
worth has in preparation. Mr. Robson is his own 
artist, and has illustrated his book with a frontis- 
piece in colour, collotype plates from pencil drawings 
and numerous pen-and ink sketches. " Wayside 
Trees," which is just out, will be followed shortly by 
" Resident Birds," by E. F. M. Elms ; " Roses and 
Rose Gardens " and " Town Gardening." 

The latest addition to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s admir- 
able Stor}" of the Nations scries is Belgium : From 
the Roman Invasion to the Present Day," by Emile 
Cammaerts — the first complete history of the Belgian 
nation from its origins to its present situation to be 
published in this country. 

" Coquette," a new novel by Frank Swinnerton, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Methuen. 
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Pholo by Keith Dannetl. Charles 


Kingston. 

whose “Remarkable Rogues” Mr. John l.aneis publishing. 

Another new publisher, Mr. Perkin Warbeck, is 
signifying his arrival b}^ the publication of three 
books of verse, the first of which Mice and Other 
Poems,*' by Gerald Bullett, contains a preface by 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 

A book of drawings in colour by Mr. Starr Wood, 

Dances You Have Never Seen," with a disserta- 
tion on dancing by C. N., will be published this 
month by Messrs. Angold 

With its 1921 issue, the Musical Directory (8s. ; 
Rudall, Carte & Co.) arrives within one year of its 
seventieth anniversary. Its lists of professors, 
teachers and traders in London and the provinces, 
with brief accounts of nxusical institutions, colleges, 
academies, charities, and other such information, 
make it a helpful, indispensable handbook for all 
connected with the professional or business sides of 
the musical world. 

Dr. G. C. Williamson has written a series of essays 
on authors, books and miniatures, " Behind My 
Library Door," which Messrs. Selwyn & Blount 
are publishing this spring. 

The practical value of occultism in everyday life 
is the subject of Dr. Rudolf Steiner's “ Investigations 
in Occultism," which Messrs. Putnams have in the 
press. 


In " The Greek Tradition " Mr. J. A. K. Thomson 
proved himself a scholar of ripe judgment and a 
writer with a style that had both strength and charm. 
In ‘‘Greeks and Barbarians," just published by 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin (8s. 6d. net), he returns to a 
subject he has made his own and, by a method partly 
critical, partly historical, contrasts and elucidates 
the mental and moral ideals out of which Western 
civilisation has grown and shows how Hellenism was 
born of the conflict between Greek and Barbarian. 

Miss M. Morgan Gibbon, whose first novel, " Jan," 
met with a very favourable reception last autumn, 
has finished a second book. " Helen Marsden," 
which Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing shortly. 


" The Right to Strike," one of the ablest and 
most successful of last year’s plays, presented the 
economic and moral aspects of the strike problem 
with a poignancy of human feeling and dramatic 
effectiveness whicli mad(' such a powerful appeal 
to crowded audiences that the performance was not 
infrequently interrupted by emotional outbreaks of 
hissing or applause. The play has been translated 
into an equally forcible novel by Ernest Hutchinson 
and George GoodchiJd under the same title (" The 
Right to Strike," 2S. 6d. net), and is published by 
Messrs. Robert Hayes, Limited. 



Mr. John Fayne, 

whose ** Posthumous Poems “ are reviewed in this Number. 
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Sir H. Rider Haggard, whose new novel, 

She and Allan,'" is just published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson, was born in 1856. He was originally 
destined for the Foreign Office, but in his twentieth 
year accepted a sudden opportunity to go abroad 
to Africa as private secretary to the late Sir Henry 
Bulwei* on his appointment as Lieutenant-Governor 
of Natal. In 1876 Rider Haggard accompanied Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone (of 
whose staff he is now the 
only survivor) on the liis- 
torical •Special Mission to 
the Transvaal, and when 
that country was annexed 
to the British Empire ran 
up the LTnion Jack on its 
formal hoisting over the 
new colony. After the 
annexation he was a p - 
pointed Master of the High 
Court of the Transvaal, 
being the youngest man 
who ever held a master- 
ship. He also served as 
Lieutenant and Adjutant 
of the Ih'etorian Horse, a 
corps raised at the time 
of the Zulu Will-. On liis 
return to England in 1880, 
he married the daughter of 
the late Major Margitson, 
a soldier well known in 
Norfolk. He went back to 
ATica a little later and 
lived for a short time near Newcastle in Natal, in 
the house with which readers of “ Jess " will be 
familiar. On his return to England he was called 
to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 

It was while he was studying for the Bar that 
he determined to try his hand at fiction. He had 
already written a number o: articles and a political 
history of Africa. His first novel, “ There Re- 
maineth a Rest,” was rewritten on a friend’s advice, 
and a happier ending substituted. This was pub- 
lished under the title of ” Dawn,” and met with 
a certain amount of success. ” The Witch's Head ” 
followed, but it was ” King Solomon's Mines ” 
which brought him into world-wide repute, and 
incidentally, as he has been heard to remark, 
destroyed his prospect of success at the Bar, since 
solicitors are not eager to employ an advocate who 
has committed the crime of showing imaginative 
power 1 


The MS. of ” King Solomon's Mines ” was rejected 
by one or two publishers, but eventually came into 
the hands of W. E. Henley and Andrew Lang, who 
promptly recommended it to Messrs. Cassell, wl:o 
published the book in 1886. In this story first 
appears Allan Quatermain, who reappears in “She 
and Allan,” and has been a public favourite in 
fiction for no less than thirty-five years. The Bar 

ha\ung become impossible 
to hi m , Rider Haggard 
decided, not without 
groundkss misgivings, to 
devote himself to literature. 
“ She,” perhaps his most 
popular story, was written 
in about six weeks and 
published in 1887. “ Jess,” 
“ Maiwa's Revenge ” and 
“Colonel Ouaritch, V.C.” 
followed, each adding to his 
reputation. His career has 
not been devoted entirely 
tf) writing licticm. He is 
a recogni‘^ed authority on 
agri('nl t ural and rural 
affairs, and has written 
several highlv important 
books on tlie subject. He 
lias always bi'cn, and 
remains, a great traveller, 
having, amongst other ex- 
peditions, journeyed twice 
round the world. At home, 
he has been an active 
magistrate for over thirty years, and on several 
occasions has been nominated a Commissioner of 
the Crown. As the special representative of the 
Royal Colonial Institute he visited all the self- 
go\erning Dominions during the war to arrange for 
the post-war settlement of ex-soldiers and sailors on 
the land in various parts of the Empire. His new 
work, “ She and Allan.” which is illustrated by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen, A.R.A., tells of the first and 
last meeting of the old hunter, Allan Quatermain, 
and of the Zulu warrior, Umslopogaas, with the 
splendid and fickle She-who-must-be-obeyed in the 
ruins of Kor, and of the many adventures that befell 
them there. 

Literary taste is much too variable a quality to 
be described in the singular number, but most of 
us unite in confessing that we can always enjoy 
a good detective story ; one distinguished and 
scholarly critic recently declared that nowadays it 
was the only sort of novel he really liked reading. 



Sir H. Rider Haggard, 

who'ic new romance, ‘‘ She ami Allan,’* Messf'-. Hutchinson 
are i ibiibhim.'. 

I-rom a paintiiifz by W. Straiifi, A.K A 
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fie will not be alone in liking 
to read “ Tlie Mysterious 
Affair at Styles ” (7s. 6d. ; 

John Lane), the first novel / 

of Mrs. Agatha Christie, / 

and the most ingenious and / 

absorbingly interesting tale / ' 

of sensation and mystery |[ 

we have read for a long I 

time. Mrs. Christie knows 

all the tricks, and does 

them with the cunningest 

skill, in an easy and attrac- 

tive style that must have 

come by nature, for she has 

only just begun to practise. PMoto dy A‘i/a Afariw. 

She says she has always 

been fond of detective stories. She wrote this 
first of her own as the result of a bet that she 
could not produce a story in which the reader, 
though given access to the same clues as the detec- 
tive, would be unable to spot ” the murderer ; 
and, if justice has been done, she must have col- 
lected the money. When she was Miss Miller, 
before she married Colonel Archibald Christie, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., in 1914, Mrs. Christie lived at 
Torquay, and during the war she took up dis- 
pensing, and worked there as a dispenser at the 
Red Cross Hospital ; which may account for the 
girl dispenser in The Mysterious Affair at Styles/' 
She is at present engaged on a thriller of the most 
pronounced type, dealing with the adventures of 
a boy and girl couple who are seeking a job and 
find themselves involved in mysterious and exciting 
happenings ; and has finished a series of detective 
stories concerning some of the cases solved by 
Hercule Poirot, the quaint little Belgian detective 
who figures so prominently in the Styles affair. 
We take pride to ourselves that with her first poem, 
“ Harlequin’s Song,” Mrs. Christie won a pdze in 
our monthly l3^ic competition, and owns it was this 
that encouraged her to go on writing. 


Mrs. Agatha Christie. 


^ Another excellent first 
' Number, that of Music and 

k Youth, a new monthly edited 

M \ by E. M. G. Reed, reaches 

L - \ us from Messrs. Evans Bros. 

\ It appeals both to pupils 
and teachers, its f)urpose 
\ rj being to make the study of 
y music easy and attractive 
' young. There is a 

musical competition and 
'' y musical puzzles ; first 
y exercises and studies for the 

piano, and a number of 
varied and well- written 
4rs. Agatha Christie. articles that deftly combine 

instruction with entertain- 
ment, including one on Grieg, the first in a series of 
" Lives of Musicians,” by the editor. 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. R. L. Gales ’s “ Old World Essays " (8s. 6d. ; Daniel 
- O’Connor) have all the charm and genial humour that we 
have learned to expect of the author of " Studies in 
Arcady . ' ' Whether he is writing of ‘ ‘ Peasant Christianity, ' ' 
of ** Heathen Folk-Lore,” of ” Poems, Bad and Good,” or 
” Street Games Old and New,” he always has something 
to say and his own way of saying it. He is as interested 
in life as in books, and gossips of both with shrewd good 
sense, a gracious idealism, and large discursiveness that 
make delightful reading and leave you the wiser for what 
you have read. 

After reading the stories of some of our psycho-analysts 
it is refreshing to read one by Mr. Pett Ridge, who does 
not put on any scientific frills, but in spite of all tempta- 
tions retains his delightful sense of humour and remains 
a novelist. In ” Bannerton’s Agency ” (7s. 6d. net ; 
Methuen) he has written a story of London life and charac- 
ter that, being true to the better as well as to the worse 
side of both, is intimately realistic without being merely 
unpleasant. Briefly, it is the story of how Grace Lennard 
left a good situation to marry a man who was an inveterate 
shirker, a drifter, and not fond of work ; and of how, a 
practical, energetic young person herself, she took both 


We have received from Messrs. Lafleur & Son the 
first Number of Alliance Musicale, a bi-monthly 
musical magazine devoted to all interested in 
orchestral and instrumental music. Notes on 
orchestral and musical news, and articles on ” The 
Rise of the Violin in England,” ” The Orchestral 
Conductor,” ** Shakespeare’s London Theatres,” 
” The Story of the Beggar’s Opera,” the origin of 
the ballad opera, and an account of the beginnings 
and progress of the firm of Lafleur & Son make up 
a varied and interesting miscellany that augurs well 
for the success of the new venture. 


their lives iflto her own hands and, in the result, made a 
man of her husband and a happy woman of herself. The 
book and its very miscellaneous company of men and 
women are all alive, and the whole tale, despite, or because 
of, all the sentiment and pathos that blend with its humour, 
is an excellently entertaining comedy. 

” The Lure of the Honeybird,” by J. Weedon Birch 
(7s. 6d. net ; G. Heath Robinson & J. Birch), is a capital 
romance of love and adventure in Matabeleland, told by 
one who is obviously familiar with the place and its people. 
It is crowded with incident and dramatic surprises, Pete, 
the sinister half-caste, brings villainy into it and something 
of tragedy ; and the romance of it gathers about Marie, 
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the daughter of Hardman, and about the son and daughter 
of the old settler Cranbourne, who were kidnapped as 
small children and brought up among the natives, the 
revelation of their identities at a critical hour clearing away 
certain apparently racial obstacles and making a happy 
ending possible. A thoroughly readable yarn. 

Even, though Mr. Maxwell Laurie may take too many 


liberties with the long arm of coincidence, he has in The 
Black Blanket " (8s. 6d. net ; Werner Laurie) written a 
first novel that makes uncommonly good reading. His 
pictures of life in a West Indian island are admirable, and 
his story of Davdd Sheldon and the tragic vicissitudes 
that result from his having to live under suspicion of being 
a half-caste is one that holds the reader’s interest throughout. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

JOHN COURNOS. 


S INCE the dim days when “Beowulf’’ was being 
sung to Saxon warriors, while over against them, 
round Gaelic fires, the men were being encouraged by 
Arthurian stories of derring-do, two streams of widely 
different literature have flowed from human minds. 
The two streams — that of the faery tale and actual 
life — do not mingle ; but they flow side by side. The 
same age produces both ; in fact, one may say that 
every age has produced them, for we have the early 
Saxon Chroniclers on the one hand and Giraldus Cam- 
brensis on the other ; we have Chaucer and Malory, 
Shakespeare and Spenser, Hardy and Tennyson, Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Hewlett. The one, looking back to 
an heroic past, says : “ Here is the Ideal. Let us seek 
to bring heaven upon earth and, dreaming of the 
Golden Age, recreate it.” The other, sceptical of past 
glories, dealing with men and matters as they are, 
leaves it to humankind to develop as it must. 

The faery story — the story of things as they are not, 
as they cannot be — is immensely popular. If a woman 
is not loved, lovely and a queen, she would like to dope 
herself for a brief hour into the belief that she is. She 
would take refuge from hard facts in imaginary happi- 
ness. It may be enervating to do so, may leave her 
less able to battle for real joys, but, like a candle in a 
darkened room, it is a solace. 

The story that deals with 
life, the life of to-day, the 
life which W’ells tries to, and 
sometimes does, depict (which 
he would do better if he were 
not always in such a hurry), 
is stiff er material. It urges 
us to give our minds to the 
consideration of problems, to 
think. It says : ” This is 

the state of affairs, here is a 
human story, these things 
happened to these people,” 
and, in the end, most of 
us push aside the ” happy 
ever after ” book in favour of 
strong meat. 

It is such a story — a story 
of actual happenings — a story 
without traditions, rigidly 
confined to the present — which 
John Cournos began in “ The 
Mask,” which he has continued 
in his just-published novel. 


The Wall ” (Methuen), and which he proposes to go 
on with in later books. 

When he wrote ” The Mask ” he had some difficulty 
in finding for it a publisher, on the ground, no doubt, 
that mice do not bring forth mountains ; but once 
a sufficiently courageous mouse w'as found, the book 
leapt into a sort of fame ; and it will be strange, indeed, 
if with the passage of time that fame does not increase. 

” The Mask ” was published in England and America, 
where it received those column-long notices which so 
warm the heart of a writer. It was translated into 
French, German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian. It was 
mentioned in connection with the ” Hawthornden " 
prize (which, however, was awarded to Mr. John Free- 
man for verse), and it was generally conceded to be 
great after the manner of Romain Holland’s “ Jean 
Cristophe,” as great, but different. 

Hitherto Mr. Cournos had only been known as a 
translator of Russian novels, of Sologub ; but, while he 
worked on the art of another, his subconscious mind 
was busy with his own series —the story of a woods- 
goblin who became a newspaper boy in Philadelphia 
and later a newspaper man. For twelve years the 
seed had been germinating ; at last it puts forth 
a leaf ! 

That ” The Mask should 
have so easily found its 
public is surprising. As a 
rule, big and original work 
repels rather than attracts. 
The reader finds in it 
something outside his ex- 
perience. It may be good ; 
it may be the reverse. As 
he is anxious not to make 
a mistake, the book is gen- 
erally shelved for considera- 
tion — and ^^hile appreciation 
is growing the artist starves. 
That this fate has not over- 
taken Mr. Cournos is probably 
due to the fact that his book 
owes nothing, articulately, 
to the past, that it stands 
as clear of tradition, con- 
vention, the social shibboleth, 
as if novel-writing were his 
patent and this the first 
specimen ever made. For him 
the rules, canons, standards of 
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other writers simply do not exist. He makes his own. 
It is not that he differs from the authorities, but that 
he has not happened to notice there are any. He has 
written, therefore, as Neanderthal man drew, that is, 
of the things about him, the things he sees ; and these 
things — industrialism as symbolised by the Three 
Chimneys in The Wall” ; industrialism as it presses 
on the lives of the people — are of almost universal inter- 
est. It is the fact that he is dealing with the day in which 
he lives and with the main preoccupation of that day, 
that has so quickly brought him to the notice not only 
of itovel readers, but of the more intelligent members 
of a cosmopolitan public. He has something to say, 
and when a man says his say loudly, earnestly, and in 
a convincing manner, people will listen. Once they 
have yielded to his insistent ” lend me your ears,” it 
is for him to hold his audience ; and this John Courn os 
does in several ways. 

His subject is intriguing ; he thinks, but he also 
stimulates thought in others. Baruch, old Gombarov, 
and more particularly John, the main character of the 
book (or books), question and leave us to answer the 
questions. 

” Is it possible,” thought Gombarov, ” that civili- 
sation with all its fine ideals, actually dehumanises one, 
makes one incapable of living normally, and inflicts 
upon one a Janus nature which faces in opposite direc- 
tions, and renders it impossible to live either an ideal 
or a sensual life ? 

Humanity may be roughly divided into those who 
follow authority, and a minority that prefers to think 
for itself. The latter find in ” The Mask ” and ” The 
Wall ” a suggestive symbolism, as when youth, hungry 
and clamorous, cries in the house of life, cries to deaf 
ears : ” And though he went on crying his cry through 
the house, no one seemed to hear him, for they were all 
thinking of the dead.” It i^ what we spend so much 
of our time doing ; it is perhaps the reason that the 
great artists vouchsafed to us are not recognised until 
— yes, until their dead ears cannot liear the longed-for 
plaudits. 

The reader, caught by "the subject, held by the thought 
and symbolism, finds in ” The Mask ” and ” The Wall ” 
yet something more. The writing is often slipshod — at 
times Mr. Cournos seems to be lost in a desert of tedious 
words, a desert arid as .Sahara ; yet there is purpose 
in his journeyings, and much may be forgiven a jnan 
who can turn to us with : ” One day Spring appeared 
with, as yet, a shy smile ” ; who can say of the girl, 
Raya : ” Quiet, domestic, self-effacing, she was rather 
neglected. Her heart of gold lay quietly and deeply 
within her ; and, covered by homeliness, as gold is 
often covered by the homely earth, it gave out no 
glittei ” ; who can lead us to some such oasis of beauty 
..s the following : ” Night lay upon the earth, tender 
and menacing. The earth yielded to his darkness, to 
his tenderness, to his menace. She yielded helplessly 
and unwillingly. She did not like his cold arms, his 
brooding face, his cavernous unfathomable eyes, his 
sepulchral silence. She lay quiet and inert, yielding to 
his einbrace, waiting patiently for the coming of the 
sun, her lover and deliverer ; or give us poignant 
imagery such as : From time to time realisation pene- 
trated the fog in which she was immersed, like a bird 


with a small beak of fire, and it pecked at her heart 
with small hot stabs, very small at first, but growing 
deeper and bolder and more frequent. The little beak 
of fire continued to peck at her heart, while under her 
heart a new life stirred.” 

Beauty of writing, that beauty born of thought fused 
into flaming utterance, is the something more that 
Cournos has given us. ' 

” The Mask ” is the story of a ” woods-goblin more 
familiar •with the soft rustle of trees than with the 
harsh twang of men,” whose family emigrates from 
Russia while he is still a child. Losing their money, 
they cross Europe to seek refuge in what they fondly 
imagine will prove a city of brotherly love, only to find 
themselves caught in the whirl of a civilisation more 
ruthless than the primitive conditions they have left — 
so that to them, ” civilisation appeared to be inverted 
barbarism.” John, starting work when only eleven, 
eventually becomes the mainstay of the family. In 
” The Wall ” we learn how hardly this presses on his 
youth, ” but the chaos of his existence strove towards 
orderliness, his torments towards peace, his pain towards 
beauty.” The book ends when, as love — and John, 
as Edgar Jepson said of Hamlet, was ” a washout as 
a lover ” — has failed to teach him his lesson, and work 
has proved a mere wastage of the fires of youth, he 
leaves America for England, and, leaving, finds that 
for him, life is ” just beginning.” 

The books might have had as an alternative title, 
” Childhood and Youth.” This melancholy Russian 
Jew, engaged on a life history, the size of which puts 
to shame the modest trilogies of Arnold Bennett and 
J. D. Beresford, is the most ambitious writer of the 
day. His conception is mountainous. Unable to 
think episodically, he passes through a series of moods, 
each of which, lasting a couple of years, produces, not 
a complete work but one phase of a whole. Standing, 
as we must, close to this unfinished mass, it is difficult 
for us to estimate its size or appraise its value ; while 
the lla\\s ill it, the inequalities of the writing, the 
clumsy handling of much of the material, are only too 
apparent. The Queen who made the plum-pudding 
put in lumps of fat ” as big as my two thumbs,” and 
similarly Mr. Cournos drops in chunks of thought and 
discussion which are not pertinent to the story. But 
the Queen boiled her pudding until the fat made part 
of a savoury whole, while Mr. Cournos has left much 
of his raw. I was not surprised to hear that one pub- 
lisher recommended him to study the novels of other, 
possibly inferior, and certainly less ambitious writers. 
He could do so to his gain. Novel-writing is more than 
an art, it is also a craft, and, while his originalit}^ is his 
own and will not be influenced by anything he reads, 
he could learn from others how to make his effects with 
less waste of energy, how to select ; could say : ” I 
see, that’s how he does it.” Conrad, Frank Norris, 
Theodore Dreiser — to mention only three of the writers 
who have handled effectively the big theme, show in 
their work a sense of proportion and construction. At 
present Mr. Cournos lacks this sense, but then, as with 
the main character of his book, so with him — life is 
iust beginning ! How many books has he written ? 
Only two. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 
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TOBIAS GEORGE SMOLLETT (1721-1771). 

By George Saintsbury. 


W HEN Smollett was born two hundred ygars apo, 
he made up the “ foursome ” of writers who 
were to lay the foundations — and something more than 
the foundations — of the great structure of the English 
novel. ^But no one of them had as yet done a stroke 
of work that way, unless Richardson's early practice 
as secret ary-for-lovT-letters to servant-maids be counted 
in. It was, indeed, more 
than thirty years since the 
future author of Pamela " 
was born ; but nearly 
another twenty were to pass 
before he begat (somewhat 
in his own likeness except in 
sex and good looks) that in- 
genious compromise between 
business and virtue. Fielding 
was at Eton ; and though it 
is probable that Sterne, even 
at eight y ears old, had 
already made up to some 
young damsel of equal 
maturity, he can scarcely 
have begun to make copy " 
of his llamcs. But in actual 
novel-production Smollett, of 
course profiting by the 
example of two of his elders, 
was much the most precoci- 
ous oi the four. Richardson, 
as has been said, if in- 
directly, was over fifty when 
he published Pamela " ; 

Fielding, though he had pro- 
duced many plays and had 
probably written some other fiction, was thirty-five 
when ' Joseph Andrews ” appeared ; and Sterne, wait- 
ing more than as long after Smollett to publish as 
he had been born before him, was forty-seven when 
“ Tristram Shandy " introduced not so much himself 
as other people to the British public. But Smollett 
was only seven-and-twenty when, after the then and 
at other times usual false starts with poem and play, 
he struck into his own line with Roderick Random.” 

This comparative earliness— it must be remembe’-ed 
that a beginner now even at seventeen would be nothing 
like so early— is to some extent explicable by the special 
character of the book, and also by the special character 
of the man's genius, though the explanation does not 
derogate from that genius itself. ” Roderick Random ” 
is, as ” Pamela,” ” Joseph Andrews ” and ” Tristram 
Shandy ” are not, a novel which not merely may be 
said to have possible patterns of at least suggestion 
— ^that may be said of the others — but which belongs 
to a definitely constituted and pre-existing class, the 
picaresque. It freshens and reforms the model, as 


compared with Spanish, French and English fore- 
runners, most remarkably. It is quite different from 
Defoe ; and you may overhaul Mr. Esdaile’s invaluable 
catalogue of our pre-Rich ardsonian romance- writers 
without finding any one else of whom Smollett is even 
the pupil. But it can hardly disclaim membership of 
an already recognised sp)ecies. And it was the less 

likely not to be such a 
member because of the 
peculiar character of its 
author's gifts. Thackeray's 
sentence, ” I fancy he did 
not invent much,” has, I 
believe, been quarrelled with 
as well as endorsed ; but I 
have no doubt myself of its 
correctness. Thackeray was 
a most uncertain critic, but 
it would be difficult to catch 
him out in matters where 
his own craft was concerned, 
and where his critical judg- 
ment was not obscured by 
moral or sentimental mists. 
Nor need any admirer of 
Scotland's first great novelist 
in order of time, and per- 
haps lier second in that of 
merit, be offended at the 
apparent limitation. After 
all, mimesis, though it may 
be misleading to translate 
it ” imitation,” covers obser- 
Tobias Smollett. vation as well as experi- 
ment ; and it would not 
be mere ” fighting a prize ” to contend that invention 
is rather more the business of the pure romancer than 
of the novelist. But these generalities are sterile things. 
Let us turn to the much fruitfuller business of seeing 
what Smollett actually was and actually did. 

The ” was ” need not take us very long ; indeed, it 
may almost be dispatched with the satisfactory formula, 
'' a much better fellow than you might at first think.” 
It is of course possible, by looking at the debit side 
only, to run up a rather ugly account against him. 
You not infrequently want at least an ounce of civet 
to overpower his coarseness, and a good deal more 
than an ounce of chivalry to counterbalance his bru- 
tality. One longs for some one to give Master Roderick 
a thorough good setting down first ; and, if he resented 
it, a comfortable pass through the ribs which might 
allow him a month or two in bed to cool his blood and 
clear out his gall-bladder. Much more does one long 
for some one to thrash Master ” Perry ” within an inch 
of his life ; while the strictest lex talionis might insist 
on his being permanently disfigured and crippled, if not 
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indeed subjected to that extremity of retribution which 
was so nearly inflicted on a character in Richardson. 
The taking money for fathering Lady Vane’s porno- 
graphy was not pretty, nor was the “ Habakkuk Hilding” 
business, though it must be admitted that Fielding 
himself was not quite guiltless there. The “ Travels ” 
are a triumph of temper, and the Adventures of 
An Atom ” a desert of rancorous dullness. Let it be 
so. But everybody who really knows the eighteenth 
century knows that the ugly features here were real 
features of the time, presented without a veil by a 
nature more vigorous than refined ; while ill-health and 
rough, if not exactly bad, fortune exasperated a naturally 
pugnacious disposition. On the other hand Smollett 
seems to have had a great deal of that “ surly good 
nature ” which is one of the historical characteristics 
uniting South and 
North Britain, and 
not the worst of 
them; he was 
admittedly most 
charitable, in deed if 
not in word ; and I 
have myself always 
thought his letter to 
Wilkes in favour of 
Johnson’s Frank ” 

(to be easily found 
in Bosw^ell) not only 
curious and char- 
acteristic, but rather 
charming in its way. 

The candid acknow- 
ledgment, half jesting 
as it is, of the position 
of the Great Cham 
of Literature 
the grumble, '' he 
and I were never cater-cousins ” (indeed, except 
politically, they had hardly anything in common), and 
the patient, full and ^essentially good-natured, if not 
quite accurate putting of the facts of the case so as to 
get indulgence if possible, make it very difficult to 
think otherwise than pleasantly of Smollett as a man. 

But what he “ was ” in this sense — though it may 
have mattered a good deal to the lady whom men called 
Miss Anne Lascelles, and gods, as some would have it, 

Narcissa,” to his friends, to his enemies, and perhaps 
to himself — matters very little, if anything, to posterity, 
whatever certain busybodies among the said posterity 
may think. The matter for us is what he did — that is 
to say, what he was as a writer, and above all— so 
much above all that nothing else comes in much — as a 
novelist. “ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn,” is not 
very bad rhetorical verse ; and the ” History,” which 
is most freely obtainable as bound up with that of 
his countryman, Mr. David Hume, is fair reading ; 
while the translations to which he put his name, and in 
which he may have had more or less hand, are not bad 
translations. He seems, by Johnson’s own testimony, 
to ha\ q infused into the Critical Review, which he 
edited, something better than a mere Grub Street 
spirit. But if these things had stood by themselves 
he would have been to us but as his own ” copious 


Guthrie,” or, to go a little higher, as Dr. John Campbell. 
Not with such is to be classed the author even of 
” Ferdinand Count Fathom ” and ” Sir Lancelot 
Greaves,” still less of ” Roderick Random ” and ” Pere- 
grine Pickle ; least of all of ” Humphry Clinker.” 

I have sometimes wondered, though perhaps idly, 
what is the exact position of Smollett on what may be 
called the literary Stock and Share List of to-day ? 
Editions of him still continue to appear — which, after 
all, is the principal point. The taste for ” strong ” 
things — I purposely use a convenient and widely con- 
noting adjective; — which came in with the nineties, and 
has scarcely gone out yet, should have favour, ed, and 
in some cases certainly did favour, him. But it seems 
to me that one does not often, at least as often as 
formerly, perceive those fragmentary and floating 

references to him in 
the literary work of 
the actual day which 
are the best test 
of sempervirescence, 
and which certainly 
did appear for more 
than a century after 
his death. Scott was 
born in the very year 
in which Smollett 
died ; and before 
Scott’s o w n death 
both Thackeray and 
Dickens had begun 
to write. To all 
three, and to a very 
large number of the 
literary contem- 
poraries of all three, 
Smollett was evi- 
dently archi-connu. 
They had, to something like a certainty, read him 
early ; and Roderick and Strap, Trunnion and 
Hatchway, Morgan and Lismahago, Tabitha and 
Winifred — if not, also, the grimmer pictures of 
” Fathom ” and the oddly blended ” interiors ” of 
” Sir Lancelot Greaves,” were members of their mental 
family and furniture of their spiritual home. I would 
venture (with all proper fear and trembling before a 
possible rebuke from my youthful betters) to say that 
it was not very different with me and with a certain 
number of my own contemporaries, though perhaps in 
smaller proportion than had been the case earlier. 
But does this familiarity continue ? I do not say it 
does not ; but if it does not I think it is a pity. And 
let none say, ” Oh ! we've plenty of better things, or 
at least of good enough things of our own.” So, one 
may again timidly urge, had the earlier generations — 
or so they might think. 1770-1800 was perhaps worst 
off in this respect, but, after all, besides the rubbish 
of the mere Terror School and the Minerva Press, it had 
Fanny Burney and Mrs. Radcliffe and Mrs. Inchbald, 
Godwin and Beckford, -Moore and Bage. 1800-1830 
had Scott and Miss Austen — quid plures ? And imme- 
diately afterwards began the absolute harvest-time of 
the English novel from Dickens to Meredith. Yet 
people could read all these all this time and not leave 
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Smol 1 e 1 1 
unread. 
One at 
least hopes 
that it is 
not other- 
wise now. 

(jf course 
it may be 
safd, not 
without 
justice, 
that fresh 
accumula- 
t i o n s in- 
e V i t a bly 
obscure to 
some ex- 
t e n t the 
first c o n - 
stituents of 
the heap. 
And that 

historical interest which adds so much to the enjoyment of 
those who can enjoy it, may not reasonably be expected 
to appeal to many. But it would, once more, be a very 
great pity if Smollett ceased to be read. That he is 
one of the very greatest of novelists nobody can con- 
tend, save in a freak, or because of some extra-literary 
partiality. But as it has been confessed by wine- 
lovers of unblemished orthodoxy that the very greatest 
growths and vintages are not those one cares to drink 
oftenest, so a practised novel reader may admit that 
something similar happens with novels, and that the 
second growths are here also best suited for repeated 
consumption. Now in this article of re-readableness 
Smollett scores. I should myself put Fielding much 
above him on all intellectual and most aesthetic con- 
siderations ; I should (to use a common form of ex- 
pression, which is a nearly perfect example of a '' bull 
be more sorry not to have read all Fielding’s novels 
than I should be to have missed any one of Smollett’s, 
even “ Humphry Clinker.” But, 
with the counter-exception of 
“ Joseph Andrews,” I am not 
sure that for mere re-reading as 
a pastime, say, in a country inn 
on a rainy day, I had not rather 
find one of Smollett's. And the 
causes of this re-readableness are 
perhaps worth examining. That 
he has few or none of the digres- 
sions — the parabases — which 
annoy some people so much in 
Fielding and Thackeray ; of the 
retrospects and recitals which 
occur in novelists so different in 
character and date as Scott and 
Trollope ; must undoubtedly be 
counted in, though not uni- 
versally. For some of us do enjoy 
the first kind of “ stuffing,” and 
others, or the sarnie, have been 
gifted by Providence with the 


invaluable 
power of 
skipping 
•with ease 
what they 
enjoy with 
difficulty. 

A V erio r 
causa, or at 
least one 
of wider 
appl i c a- 
tion, is his 
remarkable 
c ombina- 
t i o n of 
plenty of 
incident, 
well told, 
and plenty 
of ch a r - 
acter suffi- 
ciently delineated. 

The first characteristic is of course the sine qua non of 
the adventure-novelist, whether his subject is a ride 
from Paris to Calais in spite of all the force and fraud 
of a Cardinal Richelieu, or a valetudinarian visit to 
Bath. But it is comparatively seldom that adventure- 
novelists have combined with their tale-telling faculty 
such a gift of characterisation as that which Smollett 
possessed. And it is perhaps in reference to this last 
that examination of his genius is most interesting. P'or 
sheer narrative power — the gift of telling a tale so that 
the auditor cannot choose but hear, and has no wish 
but to hear — is one of the ultimate mysteries of art. 
It cannot be analysed ; and those who have tried to 
analyse it have, saving their reverences, seldom talked 
to any purpose. But the different fashions of what 
we may call hfe-presentation in fiction are somewhat 
less ” k'ttle ” to deal with. To schedule them com- 
pletely here would be of course impossible ; but this 
brief notice would be incomplete without, and may 
fitly be completed with, a word 
or two on the fashions w^hich 
Smollett himself could and could 
not provide. Of what may be 
called ” poetical ” character — 
using the adjective in its trans- 
ferred and common sense, as 
well as in its original one of 
” creatixe ” — he had no mastery, 
and at this he made no attempt. 
You are not to look in him for a 
Hamlet or a Falstaff, a Beatrix 
Esmond or a Becky Sharp. He 
did not, and no doubt could not, 
analyse like Richardson ; nor 
w^ork out a complicated plot with 
perfectly live characters like 
Fielding ; nor indulge in fugues 
of eccentric fantasy like Sterne. 
But he could reinforce that sheer 
narrative gift which has been attri- 
buted to him with a remarkable 
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command of “ humours in the older as well as the 
more modern sense of the word — humours national, 
professional and individual — which seldom offend in 
either of the two directions in which such humours 
often sin — that of over-prominence in the particular 
case, and that of failing to get on with the general 
business. It is curious how adequate — granting the 
general scheme of the books and not asking them for 
what they do not offer -this characterisation, slight and 
superficial as it may seem to some, really is. For an 
outside and unhackneyed example, take Jerry Melford's 
letters to his friend at Jesus. Smollett can have had no 


interior knowledge of Oxford, and the eighteenth century 
notices of university life are, as a rule, by no means 
“ convincing,'' yet, somehow or other, the slight touches 
here ring sufficiently true. 

Now, to tell your story without stammering or 
boring, and to keep your puppets (even if they be 
puppets) “ never out,** are accomplishments not precisely 
attributable to the first-comer, or to many others besides 
the first-comer, among novelists. But the author of 
“ Roderick Random " showed his possession of them at 
once, and the author of “ Humphry Clinker ” left ex- 
amples of them, to posterity in a vastly improved degree. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 

By George Sampson. 


A FEW weeks ago I heard Elgar’s new 'Cello 
Concerto at the Queen’s Hall. The solo was 
played most admirably by Miss Beatrice Harrison, 
whom I pause to salute as a player of genius, with the 
touch of personality that labour can develop but never 
bestow. No quantity of pains that you take (or inflict) 
will make you a genius on viol, lute or shawm. Labour 
will make you technically dexterous, but it will not give 
you the mysterious something that distinguishes genius 
from talent, the interpreter from the recorder. Imme- 
diately after the Elgar Concerto came Strauss’s “ Tod 
und Verklarung,” which I had heard and liked at its 
first performance here in 1897, and have heard and 
liked many times since. As I wended homewards, 
reflecting on the music, it seemed to me that these two 
pieces were engaged in a kind of conflict. They took 
at last the shape of two antagonistic forms of art, the 
art that is thought out, and the art that is felt out. 
The contest seems worth following, as it may give us a 
general' view of Elgar and what he represents. A general 
view is certainly all I propose to attempt at the moment. 

I am not going to deny that in the art that is thought 
out there may be a good deal of feeling, and that in 
the art that is felt out there may be a good deal 
of thought. ’ The vital difference is that in the one 
the inspiration is mainly artistic, and in the other 
mainly intellectual. Now it seemed to me that, how- 
ever faulty Elgar’s concerto may prove when ^tested 
by familiarity, it was genuinely felt out, that its in- 
spiration was purely artistic, and that Strauss's tone- 
poem, with all its camouflage of technical effectiveness, 
was something elaborately thought out, that its in- 
spiration was mainly intellectual. I believe, in fact, 
that Strauss thinks in the terms of one art and writes 
in the terms of another. He is like Berlioz, to whose 
“ Symphonie Fantastique " Strauss’s “ Tod und Ver- 
klarung " is almost exactly parallel. Berlioz was an 
immensely clever man with a great knowledge of 
technique ; but Berlioz scarcely exists to-day as a 
musician, because he was a man of letters who tried to 
express himself in music. Strauss, I feel, is that kind 
qf composer. What captures one at first in his music 
is its air of literary distinction, and, as this is un- 
deniable and even genuine, one goes on liking him 
until (as is always the case) the surface wears off, and 
the nature of the substance exhibits itself. I do not 


merely mean that Strauss’s orchestral pieces are what 
is called “ programme music.” That does not matter. 
A great deal of undescribed music is programme music, 
and the tendency of time is to wear out the programme, 
and leave the music — if there is any. Elgar's ” Enigma ” 
variations are programme music of which we do not 
know the programme. Beethoven’s great Leonora 
overture is programme music of which the programme 
is immaterial ; it would remain a superb composition 
if every other trace of ” Fidelio ” were lost. The point 
I make about Strauss is that his compositions are con- 
ceived and carried out in the spirit of literature and 
not in the spirit of music ; and what seems to me 
significant is that he has tended to become more literary 
and less musical. Consider all his tone-poems from 
” Don Juan ” to ” The Domestic Symphony,” and you 
will, I think, admit the truth of this. ” Don Quixote ” 
(another ’cello concerto !) is a specially good example, 
for here he has jumbled his planes, even though in 
certain passages he has perhaps touched the height of 
his purely musical achievement. In trying to occupy 
the desk-chair and the music-stool at once he has come 
heavily to the ground. 

Long before this the patient reader will -have been 
wanting to remark that he had supposed this article 
was to be about Elgar, and it seems to be about Strauss. 
I have not forgotten Elgar. In fact, I have been 
describing him all the time ; for the conclusion of my 
homeward reflections on that conflict of artistic prin- 
ciples was that Elgar's great merit consists in his being 
just what Richard Strauss is not — or, if you prefer it, 
in his not being just what Richard Strauss is. There 
are places in his work where he stumbles ; there are 
places where he is clearly below his best ; there are 
places where he becomes elaborate merely because he 
is concealing a thin patch of invention with technical 
display ; but I think there is no place in all the work 
of his I know where he ceases to be a genuine musician, 
moved by the spirit of music. ‘ Where he succeeds, he 
succeeds as a musician ; where he fails, he fails as 
Beethoven and Brahms sometimes failed, he fails as a 
musician, without trying for success of an alien order. 
Elgar is a man of serious and cultivated taste in litera- 
ture, but he never writes the music of a man of letters. 

That he is a genuine musician is the major proposition 
to be asserted of him ; and I think the next is that he 
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is a genuinely English musician. Some time ago, the 
art-for-art's-sake people used to maintain that art was 
universal, not national, and that to talk about British 
art was as ridiculous as to talk about British mathe- 
matics. (Personally I would not talk about either. I 
know what English is ; I do not know what British is.) 
The fallacy of the contention is obvious. Art is not 
mathematics. Art is the embodiment of a personality ; 
mathematics is not. The desire for unnational art 
comes strangely from the 
countr3nnen of Shakespeare, 
for Shakespeare is richly, 
almost rankly, luiglish. He 
coulcf not conceivably have 
been Irish, or Scottish, or 
Welsh, or Fiench, or Italian 
or Spanish ; and certainly 
not German. There is the 
smell of English earth, the 
touch of English weather, 
the breadth of bhiglish 
humour, the soul of English 
character in all that he wrot('. 

Shakespeare is English; 

Milton might have been 
translated from the Latin. 

Elgar’s music has an un- 
mi^takably English quality. 

There is nothing of his that 
could have been written by 
a n y o n e not English - like 
Shakespeare, by the way, he 
IS a west-midlander. WhetluT 
he writes of Alassio or Spain 
or Bavaria, he writes as an 
Englishman. Even when he 
drops into a sentimental })iece 
like “ Salut d’ Amour ” or a 
popular tune like the Pomp and Circumstance ” (or 
“ Land of Hope and Glory ") refrain, it is English senti- 
ment, English commonness that he achieves. And how, 
it may be asked, is he specially English ? Well, he is 
strong, sincere, wholesome, reserved, a little self-con- 
scious, humorous without being witty, learned without 
being pedantic, original without being eccentric, emo- 
tional and sentimental without losing restraint and a 
care for the decencies of life. He puts all of a reverent 
heart into his work, but he never parades it as a spectacle. 
He is never showy or bedizened, neither is he ever 
dowdy or sordid. You might call his music moral, and, 
in the best sense, it is respectable. It is the music of a 
country in which conduct is (or was) three parts of life. 
Think of Gerontius," the subject of which is the 
death of a man and the passing of his soul into eternity. 
How easily a musician with all the resources of a modern 
orchestra and massed voices could let himself run wild 
with such a theme ! But Elgar is not metaphysical as 
Brahms would have been, or hysterical as Chaikovsky 
would have been, or realistic as Strauss would have 
been, or ecclesiastical as Franck would have been. 
“ Gerontius ” is not like the “ German Requiem ” of 
Brahms, touched with the dread and fear of death, or 
like the Requiem ** of Verdi, an outburst of almost 
romantic emotionalism ; it is solemn, sincere and deeply 


moving, but nobly restrained, and mindful of the power 
that comes from self-reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control. By a significant chance the part of Gerontius 
found an ideal exponent in the late Gervase Elwes, 
himself the embodiment of an English gentleman's 
deep feeling, restraint and dignity. Elgar's first Sym- 
phony is inscribed to a dead king of England ; but it is 
not pompous or abject, and its Funeral March is an 
elegv, not a shriek. Compare his two symphonies with 

any two symphonies of v 
Chaikovsky, and you will feel 
the difference between what is 
English and what is Russian. 
Scratch a Russian and you 
find a Tartar ; scratch ||an 
Englishman and you find a 
gentleman. Even in the more 
impersonal Violin Concerto 
the national character seems 
to prevail ; it is as English 
as the last movement of the 
Brahms Concerto is Hun- 
garian. The grace of Elgar 
is English, not Latin. He 
does not glitter, and he does- 
not give us, as Debussy does, 
with French lucidity, a series 
of epigrams or choses vues. 
Elgar is, as I said, almost 
self-consciously English, for 
his favourite musical direction 
is Nobilnienie. It is a good 
word. That is how Cromwell 
lived and Milton wrote, and 
Hampden fought, and King 
Charles died It is how 
Algernon Sidney went to the 
scaffold, and how Robert 
Scott perished in the Antarctic. Elgar’s nobiEty is not 
a caste possession, and has nothing in common with the 
brute tyranny of the Junker, or the elaborate ceremony 
of the ancien regime. It is the nobility of soul on 
which he calls, not the pedantry of quarterings — a truly 
English nobility, the nobility of a people, of a land 
where a great peer was also the Great Commoner. 

Another quality for which he should be praised is 
that he has never written beyond his means. (In 
parenthesis I should like to pay a similar tribute to 
another musician, untimely dead, Samuel Coleridge 
Taylor, who was not a great composer, but who never 
tried to delude the public into thinking that he was. 
He never wrote beyond his means, and his music will 
endure the longer.) The young English composer of a 
generation ago set out with an oratorio on the scale of 
the B minor Mass. The young Engli.sh composer of 
a time slightly later began with a mythic trilogy on a 
scale exceeding “ The Ring.” The young English 
composer of recent date procured a quantity of forty- 
stave music paper, and, having filled every bar of every 
stave with noises for all possible combinations of instru- 
ments (including some new ones), called the product 
a Symphonic Poem. What early music of Elgar's never 
came to performance no one but himself can' say ; 
but certainly none of his known works overleaped his 
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capacity. He has never made the mistake of writing 
his last works first. I heard '' King Olaf and other 
pieces in the nineties ; I heard The Dream of Geron- 
tius " as soon as it came to London ; I attended the 
Elgar Festival at Covent Garden (and a worse place for 
heanng his music you could never find) ; I have heard 
the first performance of all his later concert works 
publicly given in London ; and I see him through all 
those years a real musician, developing and expanding 
as naturally as Beethoven developed from the Septet 
to the last Quartets. 

In that development there are the marks of authentic 
growth. Elgar has grown out of himself, stage by stage, 
without any abnormality, Walter Bagehot long ago 
pointed out that an enduring community is one that 
has the gift of conservative innovation, of matching 
new institutions to old. That this is true of art as well 
as of politics Ruskin knew when he said that men of 
genius are known by their respect to law and tradition, 
their work being, not innovation, but a new creation, 
built upon the foundations laid of old. That is a very 
important principle. The art of To-day that does not 
contain a little of Yesterday will not have a To-rnorrow. 
We are the heirs of time. 'I'he iconoclasts who cry 

Let us have done with the Past ; we are the men of 
the Future,” ignore the simple, supreme and deter- 
mining fact that we are all (themselves included) crea- 
tions of the Past, and can neither make nor receive 
except as the Past has taught us. Indeed, all that 
we create is part of the Past as soon as it is created, and 
it is the living Past or dead Pabt according as we add to, 
or merel};^ repeat, the Past that was our forefathers’. 
The original child who decides to be totally unlike its 
parents and to have two headb and four hands will 
perish as the freak it is. ” Es klang so alt, und war 
doch so neu,” exclaimed Hans Sachs, when he thought 
of the puzzling music he had heard. That is the note 
that all enduring art must have, the note of ^a genuine 
ancestry and of a genuine personal quality, l^eethoxaai 
took the symphony as Mozart left it, and, destioying 
nothing, made it a new^ creation. Brahms took the 
■symphonv as Beethoven left it, and, changing little 
made it the vehicle of a real contemporary utterance. 
Elgar hab taken, one by one, all the old classical forms, 


but he has not been mastered by their shapes or in- 
timidated by their great traditions. His symphonies 
and concertos are built upon the foundations which 
were laid by the masters of old, but the building is his 
own, not an imitation of theirs. His music, with all 
its homage to the past, is the expression of a new person- 
ality. He does not write, he has never wTitten, the 
Kappelmeister music into which the merely academic 
mind so readily drops. 

At the risk of an anti-climax I will add that another 
mark of Elgar's greatness is that he can do little things 
and do them well. He has ” magnoperated ” with 
the best, but like*'the other masters he has known how* 
to unbend, and some of his music has become pbpular 
in the best sense. It is not given to many musicians to 
find a song of theirs become, as ” Land of Hope and 
Glory ” has, an accepted unofficial national anthem. I 
am inclined to think it is a weakness of Elgar that he is 
afraid of his popular vein — he seems at times to avoid 
the obvious, and sc'ck the recondite, lest the composer 
of ” The A])ostles ” should be lured into another ” Pomp 
and Circumstance.” ” Be not afraid of greatness ” 
was the fatal advice to one whom ambition w^as to 
betray. ” Be sometimes afraid of greatness ” is 
sound advice even to an acknowledged master. But 
not all of Elgar’s minor compositions can be called 
popular. His exquisite jiart songs an* small, but they 
arc not least among his works. 

Elgar had the good fortune to be the son of a working 
musician, and to grow^ up in the atmosphere of his art. 
His development has thus been natural and wholebome, 
and not arademicall}' distorted. The circumstances 
that pre\’ented him from going as a student to Leip.‘-ic 
perhaps seemed cruel at the time, but the failure sa\’ed 
his art alive. He has had to work his wa\' through 
inanv forms of professional drudgery, wTiting or adajit- 
ing the things that had to be used practically and imme- 
diately instead of the formal im})ractical)le things that 
perish in the Conservatoire incmcTator. Leqisic might 
have give-n him a fatally wToiig orientation. As it is, 
he is the one modern musician of high rank and 
noble achievement that Englishmen can claim as 
their own. They can claim him with just pride and 
admiration. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

MARCH, 1921. 

Ansie^rrs to these competitions [cadi on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

jorwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

‘’'The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Sciuare, London, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II., /!'. and F. are the same each month, and that 
for the next tivo months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

.Special ^ O ' ncv ..— C ompetitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


L- -A Prize of One Guinea is oflered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.- -A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for thei best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
revi( \v or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be giv'cn to quotations of a 
hiunorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for 
the best brief quotation from English poetry 
/applicable to the Prince of Wales. 


IV.- A l^RiZE of Half a Guinfa is offered for the best 
revi(*w, in not mon* than one hundred words, 
of any r(*c(‘iitly published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Julia W ickham Greenwood, 
of The Haven, (iibraltar, Spain, for the fol- 
lowing : 

• THE CLOTHING OF THE LITTLE 
SOUL. 

My fingers weave through weary days • 

The sombre })atterns of the mill ; 

But my heart works with siuning thieads 
On garments for 3^011 — still • 

• 

The pretty clothes I would have loved 
To dress you in, had 3^011 been here. 

Could not have been so solt as these 
So delicate and slieer. 

I think I hear 3^011 r little Soul 
Say, in a whis])er, tenderl37^ : 

" M3' mother cannot kce]) lu'r thoughts 
P'rom working still for uk*. 

“ I must put on what she has made 
Of things so delicate and fair, 

I think they are the vcr3^ clothes 
A little soul should wear,” 

\\q also sc'lect lor jiiiiituig : 



a successlul compfiitor in oiu Pri/c Competition';, whose 
first bouk ol i>o('iiis, “ 'I In PlKiiitoni KiiKllcr,’' published 
by Mi. C. W. l^aniel, rtvicwed in last Tiionih s 

\( \N. 


THE P]G)LAF OP' DREAMS. 

r)ne met me on the loiiel3^ road that runs across the moor. 

His ha,nds and head and feet were bare, his dress wets 
mt‘aii and poor ; 

t’.ut laughter lingered on his lips, his eyes were bright 
with lov, 

And so T paused to speak with him — a little liarefoot 
bo3^ 


. . . Night’s sluulow' fell acros*, tlie grass, tlie world lay 
hushed an«l git‘V- • . 

W\‘ stood together, he ami 1, ami watched the d\nng 
da 3'. 

Then as the e\emug skies grewv red I paid the youth his 
price, 

And went, a bareloot jiilgnin, dowai the road of Sacrifice ! 

{Lue\' MalK'son, J5, Aunol l^oad, 

\\ esL Kinsington, \\'.14.) 


( Hioth he, “ My pack is .stuffed with dreams ; good master, 
take your fill.” 

He spread them out upon the grass, and carolled loud 
and shrill : 

■' I’ve dreams of Love and dreams of Youth and dreams 
oi True Success ; 

I’ve dreams of Fame and Peace and Hope, and dreams 
of Happiness.” 

The laughing sunbeams caught his w^ares, and gold and 
blue tlic3" shone — 

A dim mist swam before my eyes. ...” Pack u}) 3mur 
dreams, begone ! 

]\Ty time for dreams is o’er,” I cried. ” Wliv do you 
taunt ini' so ^ 

They fell and crumbled into dust a score of \mars ago 

” There was a dream of Love I wrought, the woof was 
hard to weave. 

So beautiful it seemed, and yet — ’twas naught but inaki*- 
believc ; 

For one by one tlie gold threads broke, and int ' dust 
it fell. 

No more I traffic in the treacherous wares you fain would 
sell.” 

... A little silence reigned, and then the stranger spoke 
again. 

” Dreams arc of costly stuff," he said ; ” the price of 

Love is Pain. 

Y’ou must go barefoot tlirough the plain and climb the 
distant hill — 

But Love shall wait your journey’s end. Good master, 
take your fill.” 


A LA FIN DFS IT NS. 

There are no more w'ords to sn3’^, 
i'or the living cla3"s are dead, 

Dead and sdeiil eveiy oni' — 

As tlie words you iievau' said, 

As the woriN 3^)11 lould not sa3’ 

I have 110 mori' love to give, 

It was poured out on the sands ’ 

W hat 1 gave — 1 gave indeed, 

Now^ — 1113" whole soul understands 
Lo\c IS no more mine to give. 

All mv heart is beggared uow^ ; 

Life has knocked and passed mv door. 

I hav'c stretched out cmjit\^ hands. 

Barren now^ of all 1113' stoic — 

Ail my soul is beggared now. 

(Airs. Hope, Southwold, Sullolk.) 

W'o also scdect for special commendation the lyrics 
by Barbara E. Todd (Doncaster), John A. Bcllchambers 
(Highgate), G. C. Comfort (New Barnet), Mai*gai'ct 
K. McEvoy (Frickley’ood), G. Laurence Groom (Regent’s 
Park), G. tiwyu (Bruges), Alary C. Alair (Guildford), 
Ian Cameron (lTitne3"), Geraldine Salmon (Canterbury), 
Etliel E. Alannier (Suiibury), N. AV. Ware (Eastleigh), 
Marjorie Crosbie (W'olverliampton), E. A. Alacartne3^ 
(Paris), Ivan Adair (Dublin), Edna I. V. Norman 
(Bournemouth), A. E. N. Andrews (Newbury), Doris AT. 
Atkinson (Leeds), Edilha Jenkinsoii (Harrogate), L. M. 
Priest (Norwich), AATnnifrcd 'I'ajsker (Llandudno), Isobel 
W. Sim (Natal), Ivy Vernon-Gand (Bristol), Alargarct 
Huggins (h^xmouth), A. Violet Gandy (Bath), W. H. 
Sliewring (Bristol), Irene Jennings (Windermere), Lorna 
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Keeling Collard (Wincanton) , B. J. (Margate), Delphinc 
Stringer (Cromer), Evelyn Waugh (Lancing), R. New- 
man (Accrington), L. Freeman (Wolverhampton), C. 
Burton (Norwood), D. M. Holt (BirkdaJe), Elspeth Carr 
(Barnes), A. T. Charman (Enfield), Vera J. Arlett 
(Worthing), Herbert Lionel Elvin (Westcliff), Norman 
H. Jones (Birmingham), Mary E. Steel (Darlington), 
Vivien Ford (Bristol), E. H. G. (Norwood), Chris- 
tiana M. Fazakerley (St. Helens), A. D. Johnson 
(Ealing), Esther Raworth (Harrogate), Muriel Pinch 
(St. Leonards), Clarice M. Coveil (Leeds), N. C. Clyne 
(Charlwood), I. A. (Mason’s Bridge), Dorothy Nevill 
Fitt (Wangford), J. C. R. (Oxford). J. Binge (Sheffield). 

Flamen (Enfield), P. Hoole Jackson (Stockport), 
Freda Isobel Noble (Walthamstow), C. R. Girdlestone 
(Erpingham), Robert Cogger (Dartford), S. Elizabeth 
Underwood (Gloucester), John McGarvie (Glasgow), 
“Moonstone” (Liverpool), C. M. E. Semper (Spilsby), 
Margery Young (London, W.), G. M. Tuckett (Barry 
Docks), Arthur E. Brown (Cardiff), F. Tylee (Bath), 
Beryl Carter (Hove), E, A. S. (Chingford). G. S. Purnell 
(Sandown), Angela Cave (Bournemouth), Margery 
Hunter Woods (Cheltenham), “Wanderer” (Totten- 
ham), 0 . J. O’Connor Duffy (Moy), Dorothy C. Trollope 
(East Ham). 

11 . — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to John Cullinanc, of 48, Sum- 
merville Park, Rathmines, Dublin, for the 
following : 

FIGS FROM THISTLES By Isabel M Peacocke. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

“ Stands Scotland where it did ^ " 

Macbeth y IV , 3 . 

We also select for printing ; 

A SCORE IN METRE. By Thomas Sharp. 

(Fifield.) 

*' Twenty lovesick maidens we, 

T.ovesick all against oiir will — 

Twenty years hence we shall bo 
Twenty lovesick maidens still." 

W. S. Gilbert, Patience 

(L. H. Freeman, “ Auburn,” Paisley Road, 

West Southbourne.) 

BONES IN LONDON. By Edgar Wallace 
(Ward, Lock ) 

" What d'you think of that, my dog ? " 

Hood, The Bachelor's Dream. 

(B. C. Hardy, Holland Tower, West Cliff, 
Bournemouth.) 

TRICKS OF THE TRADE By J C Squire 
(Hodder 8c Stoughton ) 

"He said, ' I look for butterflies 
That sleep among the wheat : 

I make them into mutton pies. 

And sell them in the street ' " 

Lewis Carroll, Through the Looking Glass. 

(Mariquita Gutierrez, 25, Paseo dc la Concha, 

San Sebastian, Guipuzcoa, Spain.) 

SOMETHING THAT BEGINS WITH "T."' 

By Mlss Kay Cleaver Strahan (Jarrold.) 

" Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! " 

Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act I., Sc. 2. 

(J. T. Harris, The Lawns, \Wtherslack, 
Grange-over-Sands.) 

ni.— T he Prize of Three New Books for the best 
quatrain addressed to the new juryw^omen is 
awarded to Malcom M. Thomson, of 56, Russell 
Square, W.C.i, for the following; 

THE WOMEN OF THE JURY. 

Justice was aye a woman, though for years 
Men have essayed a feeble imitation ; 

In vain ! But now the Goddess reappears, 

AVhen you dispense the justice of the nation ! 

\Ve are not surprised that so good a subject has 
inspired many competitors, but we are disappointed 
that it did not inspire them more. The twelve best 


of the numerous other quatrains received are those 
by M. C. Stanley (Sale), Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown 
(Tunbridge Wells), S. C. Phillips (Bushey Heath), L. 
Thomason (Banbury), M. McDonnell (Lancaster), N. M. 
Butterfield (Ilford), V. Ford (Bristol), Lieutenant R. P. 
Connell (Portslade), W. Sutherland (Sunderland), Mrs. 
Giiy Branson (Birmingham), Jocelyn lerne Ormsby 
(Gunnersbury), Percy Lennoc (Hertford). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Kathleen Rice, of The Warren, Devonshire 
Road, Harpenden, for the following : 

A RECKLESS PURITAN. By Mrs. Victor Rickard. 

\Tlodcler & Stoughton.) 

It often happens that the attraction of a character in 
fiction is not actually felt by the reader ; but in this book 
Georgie Desmond's appeal to the affections is very real. 
Her small indiscretions in her Irish home life are amusingly 
told. Her flirtation with Clint, her marriage to, and 
afterwards her separation from him, follow one another 
in easy sequence ; her character developing through the 
happenings of her life in a way that endears her to the 
reader. Her intermittent friendship with Lousada and 
the events that lead to their ultimate happiness add 
interest to this pleasant story. 

We also select for printing : 

BLISS AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Katharine Mansfield. (Constable.) 

If a fly on the wall could record its impressions I believe 
they would be marked with the same impersonal touch, 
the same attention to minute detail that characterises 
Miss Mansfield's work in her volume of short stories. 
Stories ? They are scarcely more than sketches, each 
one a perfect little cameo, a fragment of a life, wonder- 
fully suggestive, full of an irony almost amounting to 
cynicism, and painted with a vividness, a ruthless im- 
pressionism. Miss Mansfield, in her subtlety, her fine- 
nesses, has much that is akin to the work of some of the 
most brilliant French authors. 

(M. C. Smyth, Pirbright, \\ est Cliff, 
Bournemouth.) 

THE BRONZE VENUS. By Eden Phillpotts 
(Grant Richards.) 

Gloomy prophets have already foretold misfortune and 
despair for 1921, hence this entertaining effort to counter- 
act acute national melancholia is specially welcomed. 
Mr. Phillpotts deliberately holds his more imposing per- 
sonality in leash, and gives us a gay, irresponsible farce 
that opens pianissimo and ends in a riotous crescendo of 
sparks, as all good fireworks should. The plot is based 
on the eternal conflict of youth with age, and its triumphant 
determination to marry as it wishes, despite the macadam 
objections and narrow prejudices of adamant parents. 
The author’s ” fresh fields ” are delightful, but we prefer 
Mr. Phillpotts of Dartmoor. 

(Sidney S. Wright, 12, Swanley Lane, 

. Swanley, Kent.) 

We select for special commendation the twenty 
reviews by Charles Gerken (Hong Kong), A. R. MacPhail 
(Blackhcath), Enid Blytoh (Beckenham), Lucy G. 
Chamberlain (Llandudno), J. Cuthbert Scott (Chelten- 
ham), Winifred Jackson (Solihull), Stella Whittaker 
(East Sheen), Una Malleson (London, W.), C. E. Ellis 
(Brentwood), B. Noel Saxelby (Manchester), M. J. 
Eayres (Hornsey), N. Shorter (Hastings), C. Fell Smith 
(Felsted), Alfred Green (Skipton), A. A. Cocker (Bury), 
L. G. Mugford (London, S.W.), Frances Dickson (Hamp- 
stead), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), Winifred M. Davies 
(Derby), Gerald McMichael (Birmingham). 

V. — The Prize of One Year's Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to Kathleen T. 
Maryson, of “ Jesmbnd,” The Park, West 
Hartlepool. 
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ANDREW MARVELL: 

THE POET OF THE GARDEN AND THE SWORD. 

By Edward Wright. 


B OI^N in the sunset of the Elizabethan age and 
dying in the darkness that followed the Crom- 
wellian period, Andrew Marvell is a kind of ^ ghost in 
our literature. He would not now be commemorated 
but for a resurrection from oblivion as remarkable as 
that of Campion. In his lifetime ho had no poetic 
fame, eiKcept as a rough lampoonist. He published 
none of his fine verse, and though after his death i)art 
of his poetry was printed, its worth was not recognised 
and his best piece was not included. For some years a 
few good judges, like Swift, though neglecting liis verse, 
remembered him as the 
master of a new prose style, 
and throughout the eighteenth 
century a small succession 
of men of republican bent 
honoured him as one of the 
heroes of the Stewart age 
of corruption. Because of 
their affection fur him as a 
politician, they collected his 
verse, published and un- 
published, and printed it as 
a literary curiosity. About 
half a century later, after 
Wordsworth mcrelv hailed 
Marvell in passing as a 
political reformer, Lamb , 
exploring our old literature 
with impeccable taste, found 
the poet and acclaimed him. 

At the present time Marvell 
probably has some thousand- 
fold more loving admirers 
than he had in his life- 
time. 

He would be amazed if, 
on this third centenary of his 
birth, he could see from what light pastime his fame has 
revived and spread. Poetry was but a toy of his rare 
leisure, in a busy, fighting career of politics and religion. 
Most of it was composed in a Yorkshire country seat, 
during a short seclusion from a world of war, when he 
was acting as tutor to the little daughter of the former 
commander of the Parliamentary forces. Lord Fairfax. 
As soon as Marvell, with the help of Milton, rose to a 
place of power under Cromwell, and brought Dryden 
with him into the Office for Foreign Affairs, his early 
passion for poetry seems to have failed. He had then 
already written his finest work — the “ Horatian Ode 
upon Cromwell's Return from Ireland " — and did 
nothing more of high quality, though, inspired no doubt 
by Milton's intensity of purpose, he hoped to bend all 
his powers to the composition of a masterpiece of a 
grave kind. Leisure was what he asked for, in a hastily- 
rhymed address to Cromwell, but leisure he never hence- 
forward enjoyed. A year before the return of the 
Stewarts he became Member of Parliament for the fierce 


Puritanic town of Hull, and succeeded his friend Milton 
as the champion of liberty. After a long and apparently 
vain struggle, both openly as a statesman and covertly 
as the most virulent of satirists, he plotted in Holland 
for the establishment of that Protestant Succession 
which was practically achieved by the Dutch king ten 
years after the great Puritan poet's death. 

Much of Marvell’s poetic work is lost. Some manu- 
script copies of his later lampoons, descending into 
terms of abuse that can scarcely be printed, are to be 
found in the British Museum. But there is also an 

important quantity of fine 
verse by him known to have 
existed in private families of 
the English middle class in 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The "Ode on 
Cromwell'' was then re- 
covered from a family of this 
sort, but nothing else of high 
value has since been found. 
If old Free Church stocks, 
especially those connected 
with London or Hull in the 
lime of the later Stewarts, 
wtTe to look through all 
ancient jxipers they possess, 
we nil gilt 1)0 able to crown 
the 111 centenary of the last 
of the gieat Puritan poets 
by the recovery of his lost 
works. 

Perhajis Marvell scarcely 
deserves the title of Puritan 
poet. In a life of some 
fifty-seven years he passed 
through a variety of religions, 
from Calvinism to Roman 
Caiholicism, and was perhaps a liberal sort of Church 
of England man, until the persecution of the Free 
Churches and the French treaty with the Stewarts for 
the erection of an absolute monarchy and a general 
return to the Roman system made him one of the most 
active and cautiously daring leaders of the fighting 
school of Protestants. His best verse was composed 
before the age of thirty. He began writing as a travelled 
scholar, perplexed with the events of the civil war and 
longing for peace. He was then a close friend of Love- 
lace and other young Royalists of a literary turn of 
mind, and Lord Fairfax, in whose service he entered, 
was not averse to the restoration of the Stewart line. 
Fairfax was solacing himself and cultivating peace of 
mind by making verses on rural themes, and Marvell 
followed him in singing of the gardens, hayfields and 
river by Appleton House, the building of which was 
just finished when the general and the poet arrived 
in 1650. 

In style Marvell was at first a late disciple of Donne. 



Andrew Marvell. 

From d portrait at Trinity Iloi sr. Hull, for which city Marvell 
was thrice elected M.P. 
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He could imitate his master fairly well in far-fetched 
fancies, and equal Crashaw and Cowley in fantastic 
arabesques. All this was the ruling fashion at Cam- 
bridge, where at Trinity College he followed George 
Herbert, M-ilton and Cowley, and was succeeded by 
Dryden. But his way of versifying became clearer in 
four years of travel and loving study of classic poets. 
Fanciful he remained, but in a delicate, charming way, 
and, suddenly bringing an intense imaginative energy 
to bear on some garden fancy, he rose into high poetry. I 
sometimes think the only man of his school of landscape 
verse is his riotous French contemporary, Thcophile de 
Viaud, whose 
stanza on a 
flower- and 
rush-edge d 
stream : 

“ L’ombrc do 
cette tlciir 
vermeille 
Etcclle de ce 
jonc pen- 
chant, 

Paraissent 
d’etre, la, 
dedans, 

Lcs songes 
d c I’cau 
qui som- 
meille ” — 

seems to me 
curiously like 
Marvell’s 
transmuta- 
t ion of a 

pretty conceit into a flower of imagination. The English 
poet, however, has a finer range of natural ecstasy. 
Unmoved by any fierceness of passion like Donne’s, 
and not uplifted by any vehement mystic emotion like 
Vaughan's, he could yet in a high mood throw his spirit 
into any object that delighted him. In the small world 
of the Fairfax estate-j-garden, park and river leas — he 
(expressed into poetry a philosophy as large as that 
which Coleridge could not reduce into prose. He was 
a singing Cambridge Platonist. For instance, there is 
the famous stanza in ** The Garden," in which, after 
singing that he loves greenness of tree and grass more 
than the hues of flowers, he soars into a most picturesque 
idealism : 

" Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less. 
Withdraws into its happiness ; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find ; 

Yet it creates, transcending these. 

Far other worlds, and other seas. 

Annihilating all that's made 

To a green thought in a green shade." 

That veritably is metaphysical poetry. It is based on 
an extraordinary personal experience. There is an 
ecstasy of spirit in Nature, possibly distinct from the 
ecstasy of soul in religion. Wordsworth has indicated 


it, from experience, in some of his verse ; Richard 
Jefferies and Mr. W. H. Hudson have tried to describe 
it in prose. I suspect the experience is the base of all 
that is of genuine feeling in pantheism. Marvell seems 
to be the first modern poet in Europe to express the 
mood in which he could, while " casting the body’s vest 
aside," animate a tree, or sing in its boughs like a bird. 
In his two best garden poems he describes this natural 
flight of the spirit into animate things, but at the end, 
afraid perhaps of being laughed at, he closes with a 
cynical flirt of mind, saying that his garden paradise is 
doubly a paradis#^, for that there is no Eve in it ! 

In exquisite 
detail of 
nature study 
Marvell is 
excelled 
scarcely by 
Shakespeare. 
Later poets, 
inspired 
by Gilbert 
White, may 
now equal his 
woodpecker 
and hatching 
throstle, but 
few^ or none 
can match 
him in con- 
centrating a 
sudden blaze 
of imagina- 
tion upon 

some small ordinary object and fusing it into something 
wonderful, as when his kingfisher, " flying betwixt the 
day and night," dyes the air, and changes, as she recedes 
up-stream, into a " sapphire-winged mist." Finally, 
his Ode on Cromwell, with its simplicity of structure 
and grandeur of tone, rests without parallel in our 
literature, proving him the true successor to his friend 
Milton, capable of attaining at a leap a height to which 
neither Dryden nor Pope could laboriously climb. 
Marvell's absorption in politics, at the age of thirty-nine, 
was probably a greater loss to our literature than the 
premature death of Keats. He had it in him to be a 
supreme moulding force during a most critical period 
of fluctuating taste. He justly felt superior to Dryden, 
• whom he came strongly to despise as a frenchified, 
facile rhymer, and by the developing energy of his 
own genius he could have been the torch-bearer in 
English poetry, reaching out and lighting the impression- 
able mind of Pope as, by his now forgotten controversial 
prose, he kindled the hard mind of Swift. It might be 
contended that, by reason of the Ode on Cromwell 
and all that was buried with it, Marvell should be 
ranked alongside Marlowe and Keats, although his 
single achievement in the grand style was incomplete 
in quality, having no variety like theirs, and possessing 
no effective power upon other poets. 



Marvell visiting Milton at 
Chalfont St. Giles. 

From tlw painting by George Boughton R.A., in the possession o: Colonel Fairfax. 
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RUSH FOR PELMANISM 


READERS WHO ARE DETERMINED TO 
“GET AHEAD” IN 1921 


NEW METHOD OF LEARNING 
FRENCH & SPANISH^ 

HEAD MASTER’S STRIKING TRIBUTE' 


T he present year is witnessing a record rush for 
Pelmamsm. 

• 

Copies of the latest edition of “ Mind and Memory 
(t:ontaining full particulars of the New Pelinan Course) 
are now being dispatched to men and \v)n'icn in all parts of 
the Empire. 

Kcaders who wish to “ get well ahead ” in 1921 hy 
training their minds on scientific lines and thereby doubling 
and trebling thenr efficiency can obtain a copy of this book, 
gratis and post free, by writing for it to-day to the Pel man 
instil iite, 20. T’elman House , Bloomsbury Stie(“t, T.ondon, 
W C.T 

The N('u IVlmaii Course is founded on th(‘ (‘xperieiices of 
over 500,000 men and women who have trained their minds 
on scientifK lines It embodies the latest discoveries in 
Business Psv^ liology. It is essentially practical, and it 
pro\ iiles a coiirsi^ of mental tiTuning wdnch benclits every 
one who practises it. 

An Architect writes : — 

“ siiici' T comm . need your Course of Instruction my 
elhueiKy 1 m^ v.istly increased Mv im'ome has gone up 
300 ]>cr cent f attribute all this to the IVlmaii Course." 

A Teacher writes: — 

“ 1 li.ive found the ‘ Little (ircy T3ooks ’ most interesting 
and nislructive, eind will have no* hesitation in recommend- 
ing tlicm to anyone wdio wishes to obtain a keen pow’er of 
observation and reliable memory, or to gain self-confidence 
and will-power." 

A Manager writes: — 

" After taking up Pelmamsm for about three months, I 
WMS offered a very high post in the firm in which 1 was 
employed This advancement, which incidentally doubled 
my salary, T attribute entirely to I’elmanism 


A Doctor writes: — 

" 1 have more energy, can acquire fresh knowledge mori 
readily and pleasantly, and can recall and use previously- 
acquired knowledge more easily and more extensively " 


Amongst the defects winch keep 
women back are : 


Forgetfulness. 
Brain Fag, 
Inertia, 

Weakness of Will, 
Lack of Ideas, 


( Indefimteness, 
Timidity, 

Mind Wandering, 

Indecision, 

Shyness, 


so mail}' men and 

Lack of System, 
ITocrasti nation. 
Slowness, 

Mental Confusion. 


Pelmanism enables you to conquer and master these 
failings, and at the same time it develops the following 
valuable qualities : — 


— Concentration, 

— Observation, 

— Perception, 

— Judgment, 

— Initiative, 

— Will-Power, 

— Decision, 

— Ideation, 

— Resourcefulness, 
— Organising Power, 
—A 


— Forceful ness, 

— Directive Ability, 
-Self-Confidence, 
— Driving Power, 

— Self-Control, 

— Tact, 

- - Speaking Ability, 

- -Reliability, 
-Salesmanship, 

— Originality, 
e Memory. 


Make up your mind to develop these qualities in the 
months ahead. Have done wdth the second-rate and the 
back seats. Let Pelmanism develop your powders to their 
fullest capacity. Show the w'orld this year what you arc 
and of what you are capable. Write to-day (a post card 
will do) to the Pelman Institute, 20, Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.i. By return you will 
receive, gratis and post free, full particulars of the Course 
that has enabled so many to succeed, and the full benefits 
of which you can now obtain on reduced terms. 


TV yf V wish IS that it may soon make obsolete the ‘ 
hundreds of textbooks on the French language that 
exi.st to-day." 

The above statement occurs in the course of a striking 
tribute paid b}' tlie Head Alaster of a well-known I.ondon 
School to the new Pelman method of Learning French and 
Spanish 

" I am only too happy," he says, speaking of the Pelman 
French Course, " to add one more voice to the chorus of 
apjiroval that has greeted }'our ('ours dc Frangais. It 
merits a universal approval which, 1 feel sine, it will 

1 cventuallv obtain, if it has not obtained it alreadv.” 

! 

1 For the Pelman Modern Language Courses to obtain the 
i approval of sehoolmas^crs and educational authorities is 
i indeed a striking proof of their merits. 

The great sinqilicity of these Courses - enabling anyone 
to learn French or Spiini.sh in a natural, straightforward 
way and in about one-third the usual time— -is already 
I winning fnr them the warm and entliusiastic approval of 
I the geneial public. 

j But it is onl\' to be expected thal educational authorities, 
j accustomed to tJieir own methods of teaching, \vill naturally 
I view any new method of learning Foreign I.anguages with 
a certain initial doubt and reserve. 'J'his very natural 
attitude has been completely broken down by the out- 
standing merits of the new method, and schoolmasters and 
expert linguists vm amongst the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the Pelman method of learning French and 
Spanish, full particulars of which readers can obtain to-day 
free of charge. 

The Pelman method is based on an entirely new principle* 
It presents no difficulties of any sort, and the very first 
lesson of either of the Courses will amaze you. There is 
not a word of English in either of them, yet you can read 
them with ease, and you could do so even if you didn’t 
possess the slightest previous knowledge of French or 
Spanish. It sounds almost incredible, but it is perfectly 
true. 

By following this method you can learn French or 
Spanish in about one-third the time usually required, and 
1 you will attain this proficiency without having to spend 
hours, da^^s, and months studying complicated and dreary- 
rules of grammai or memorising long vocabularies. 

There are no passages of French or Spanish to be put 
into English, and no passages of English to be put into- 
French or Spanish. You learn either language in the 
natural way, just as you would do were you staying in- 
France or Spain. 

This makes the study extremely interesting, so much so* 
that once you begin it you will go on until you have com- 
pleted the Course. By that time you will have acquired 
a thorough practical mastery of the language in question, 
and will be able to read, write, and speak French or Spanish 
lluently and correctly. 

Every reader who wishes to acquire a fluent knowledge 
of French or Spanish in a pleasant and easy way, avoiding 
the baffling barriers of grammatical complexities and yet 
I enabling the student to speak and write either language 
correctly and grammatically, should at once call or vrite 
for particulars of the new Pelman method. 

! Call to-day and get full particulars of this remarkable 
system, or write for a free copy of " How to Learn French," 
or " How to Learn Spanish " (mentioning which you 
require), to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages 
Dept.), 88, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street,. London, 
W.C.I. 
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IRew Books, 


W. E. 

Henley ib a boy’s critic. His positiva\ knowing, defiant 
manner ; liis assured movement in a world of slang, swear- 
words and swords ; his contemptuous dismissal of Senti- 
ment and Rhetoric — all of them take youth, and hide, 
for a time, his own fundamental sentimentality, his own 
incurable rhetoric. Re-reading these major essays — 
where, by the way, is the Stevenson, and where the Swin- 
burne ? — I can feel in some of them the charm which they 
first exerted. Where Henley is at one with his subject, 
as in the Burns, the Fielding or the admirable scries of 
notes to Byron’s letters, he is the best guide in the world. 
He is not an interpreter. Devoid of the high kind of 
imagination, always too prone to favour mere strength of 
language, vivacity and vigour of expression, he can describe 
a man or a situation with unerring skill. His style in these 
-essays is at its best. He is a little too fond of the para- 
phrase, the semi-humorous, buttonholing aside ; he flatters 
his readers by the intensity of interest he assumes in them ; 
and awakes that interest by assuming it. Never was a 
gang of notabilities, ordinary folk and nonentities made so 
exciting as in the series of vignettes here called " Byron's 
World.” Some are caricatures. If Henley did not like 
a man, he first disfigured him and then took his photo- 
graph ; but most of them are unsurpassed for their likeness 
to the originals, for a veracity of impression which at times, 
with the subjects he has in hand, reaches the dignity of 
truth. 

It is a different matter wdien he approaches more consider- 
able, more real persons. He came as near making an idol 
of Fielding as of any man ; his homage is sincere and 
helps to produce one of his finest essays, yet one feels that 
he has not really grasped the virtue of I'lelding, the curious 
dignity w^hich, granted the national difference, makes 
Fielding, of all our authors, seem closest to Cervantes. The 
” Smollett ” is admirable, if one wants an essay wdiich 
disapproves of Smollett, a man and a novelist who certainly 
■did little to extort approval, though one gives him readily 
enough admiration and even respect ; but Henley here is 
misled a little by the tradition which puts Smollett too 
high for his deserts. Posterity must surely put him below 
Marryat, even though ” Humphry Clinker ” rates higher 
than any one of Marryat 's novels. With Hazhtt and with 
Burns Henley is at his b§st ; his Burns is more of ” the 
jolly beggar ” than he himself would have cared to seem ; 
there is no trace in the portrait of the Burns who charmed 
women other than raffishly, but it is a portrait, as serene 
and as unimaginative as a Raeburn. In the other essays 
Henley's weakne.sses are more apparent. He is humanly 
susceptible to the charm of old friendship and old loyalty, 
and this makes his essay on T. E. Brown as unbalanced a 
piece of writing as was ever done by a reputable critic. 
It is a pity ; for Brown is a fairly good poet, and it is a 
shame that the sane reader should be put off him by 
Henley's absurd efforts to rate him above Tennyson or 
Browning. Hugo he falls on much as Thackeray fell on 
Louis XIV, but with less excuse ; the old man was some- 
thing more than a poseur with a picturesque gift for in- 
accurate history. Henley is careful not to mention ” Notre 
Lame de Paris.” The Balzac is better, but bearing a 
little too much to the grubby side of a great man ; there 
were moods in Henley when he seemed to believe you could 
best learn the truth by lurking outside the laundry as 
the washing was taken in. , 

It early enthusiasm is not revived by the Essays, it is 
another thing with the Poems. There is truculence 
enougliln them. Even the fine patriotism of ” Pro Rege 
Nostro ” IS ^spoiled by the false rodomontade of the last 
verse with its nonsensical ” Spouse-in-chief of the ancient 
Sword." There are too many capital letters ; too many 

P “Poems. Essays.” By W. E. Henley. 2 vols. 12s. net 
teach. ^Macmillan.) 


vague, sounding adjectives ; too much ejaculation ; too 
many loud-voiced exclamations that we are the people. 
In truth, Henley was done the worst service in the world 
when his friends or his temperament persuaded hinj he 
was a seer. He had no wisdom. What he had was 
kindness, pity, a gift for natural song, and a mind constantly 
aware of thenmminence and the fear of death. What death 
meant to him it is not easy to ascertain. Most of the 
poems which deal with it are full of a sombre content that 
death is the end ; but in his lines to his daughter there is 
another muse, and he speaks for a moment of a more human 
desire for immortality. The longer, boastful poems, poems 
full of sinister images and violent metaphors, are boys’ 
poems, as the essays are boys’ criticism. The desire to 
shout " lust ” and ” crapulous ” and ” obscene ” and 
“ rakehell ” very loud and often in the British public’s ears 
was strong in Henley In part it was his form of sharing in 
the ” decadence ” ; in part, I believe, it was a real anxiety 
to rescue good words from disuse and misuse ; and in part 
it was a symptom of that ” virility,” which makes so much 
” ma.sculine ” literature seem childish to women and to 
all men who are shocked by things rather than words. 

'Phe true Henley, the Henley who is a poet and not 
merely a superb craftsman, is to be found not in the more 
cimbitious efforts, but m the songs, in the formal poems, 
wdiere he combines Mr. Dobson's grace with a richness of 
his own, and in some of those irregular poems where he 
excels so consummately the efforts of our modern imagists 
In the shorter songs there is no trace of that swagger, 
of that insincerity which spoils so much of Henley's work. 
He is simple, direct and human, not hiding his weaknesse.s 
or his wiles m a noisy outburst of buckram courage. 

There are memorable things belonging to the middle 
seventies, the I'almouth ballad, the Kew ballad, and 
in their very different w^ay, the Hospital rhymes. 
And this singing Henley remained the truest. As he grew 
older, his essays in the noisier modes, the songs about 
speed and sword and swash, grew more mechanical, full ol 
the old virtuosity but lacking the old gusto. But if he drop.s 
his trombone and drum (I'm sure he could use the instru- 
ments simultaneously) and picks up the old fiddle again, 
music steals over him into his heart, and music flows from 
his lips : 

“ Dearest, when I am dead, 

Make one last song for me , 

Sing what J would have said — 

Righting life's wTong for me 

“ Tell them how, early and late, 

Glad ran the days with me. 

Seeing how goodly and great, 

Dove, were your ways with me I ” 

R. Ellis Roberts. 


A SKETCH OF SPURGEON.* 

Great preachers, like great actors, are soon forgotten. 
Once the immediate recollection of their successes begins 
to fade, their reputation becomes a mystery to the next 
generation. Which is true, even if preachers have oft'en 
the advantage of leaving printed sermons to accredit their 
powers. For sermons only reveal in print a small part of 
the preacher's power. His personality works far more 
richly than words can convey/ And this was true of a 
preacher like Spurgeon. Those who heard him still speak 
of his wonderful voice, his fine Saxon English, and his 
extraordinary power of holding and persuading a large 
audience. But to read his sermons is not to grasp all 
these factors of his success. The sermons show his rigid 
Calvinism, his absolute belief in verbal inspiration, and 

* ” C. H. Spurgeon : A Biography." By the Rev. W. Y. 
Fullerton. (Williams & Norgate.) 
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liis devotion to the Pauline theology. Yet we wish to 
penetrate further into his work ; he had a true genius for 
preaching, and genius in any department is a challenge to 
the mind. What Mr. Fullerton gives us in this book is 
not, however, a psychological study ; it is a record, drawn 
from contemporary documents and partly from personal 
observation, of Spurgeon's methods and achievements. 
The facts which he tabulates tell the old story. Spurgeon’s 
genius Vas not indebted to training, at least to training of 
a university kind. He read books all through his life. It 
is absurd to think and s]^eak of him as unlettered. But 
preaching was a gift that apparently came to liim, and, 
although he worked hard at his calling, realising, as a 
German would say, tliat a Gabe means an Aiifgabe, his best 
work remained spontaneous. He organised a college for 
pastors r he started an orphanage. But pre-eminently 
he was a man called to " speak the Word,” and he kept to 
his calling. 

He came to London in November, 1853, and he died in 
1892. The Metropolitan Tabernacle was opened in 1861, 
and there he preached to crowds with unabated vigour for 
thirty years, the series of services being only interrupted 
by the burning of the original building m 1889 and its 
reconstruction two years later. ” During all that time he 
was able at every tune to command a crowd as great as 
Chrysostom in Constantinople or Savonarola in Florence, 
though each of them commanded it for a much shorter 
time.” 

Mr. Fullerton tells several remarkable tales. One is in 
connection with Spurgeon's sermon during the Indian 
Mutiny : he preached it in the Crystal Palace to over 
23,000 ])coplc. Before the meeting, he went to try the 
acoustics of the building. ” Having to say something, he 
said something worth saying : ‘ Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.* A workman busy 
in one of the galleries heard tlie words, that seemed to come 
to him from Heaven, and, smitten with conviction of sin, 
he put down his tools and went home, nor did he rest until 
he was able to rejoice in Christ as his Saviour.’* 

Spurgeon was not a ” bookman,** but his biography 
yields a very curious fact about books. Nowadays, it 
anyone mentions Martin Tupper’s ” Proverbial Philosophy,** 
It is with a smile of contempt. The prosaic platitudes of 
the book fill a modern with amazement that the Victorians 
actually read it with gusto, and took it for poetry. But 
Spurgeon courted his wife by the aid of Tupper’s book 
He marked some lines upon a good wife, and handed the 
book to his future wife, as she sat beside him on the plat- 
form when the Crystal Palace was opened. Such was the 
start of their wooing For once Mr. Fullerton’s sense of 
humour deserts him ; he actually writes that ” on August 
2nd, 1854, in her grandfather’s garden, they gave them- 
selves to each other, she with her adoring heart and sweet 
face framed in the curls that fell on each side of it, he 
with his clear eye, swift brain, high collar, white tie and 
protruding tooth.” This is not how to describe such a 
rapturous moment. 

The book, however, is briskly compiled and well arranged. 
It does give a vivid impression of Spurgeon’s personality. 
Martineau once said that you could no more think of 
” Heber’s mind without piety than you can of colour 
without extension.** It is impossible to think of Spurgeon 
apart from preaching, and yet he was a preacher because 
he was a personality. Mr. Fullerton’s service is that he 
lets us* see something of the personality. 

James Moffatt. 


LUCINDA.* 

Sir Anthony Hope has secured an unassailable reputation 
among modern men of letters. One hears, it must be con- 
fessed, more of writers who have entered the arena since 
he began to write, and especially of authors who have lately 
caught the public ear. Yet Sir Anthony Hope stands 
where he did — and it must be confessed that the spot on 

” Lucinda.” By Anthony Hope. 8s. 6d. net. (Hutchin- 
son.) 
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which he stands is one that is envied by all novelists of the 
day who arc blessed — or cursed — with the gift of self- 
criticism. The only argument in literary and popular 
circles about Sir Anthony Hope is around the style of novel 
in which he excels. Is the author of “ The Dolly Dialogues” 
better than the author of ” The Prisoner of Zenda ” and its 
fellows ^ Is he who wrote ” Quisant6 ” a greater than 
he who invented ” The Great Miss Driver ” ? Or is he 
who gave us ” The King’s Mirror ” a finer fellow than he 
wlio presented us w'ith ” Second String ” ? 

In the case of Sir Anthony’s latest book, ” Lucinda,” 
it IS true that he does not ventilate the new-old 
theories of the ” modern ” novelist. He does not 
preach from a text : he is content to give a slice from life. 
Lucinda, who reminds one of the Great Miss Driver, is 
certainly alive, she is certainly real. Perhaps she is not 
quite so admirable a character as she appears at a first 
reading, but she is certainly an alluring creature. She 
behaves abominably to her devoted lover, she is not even 
really true to herself, she is — not to put too fine a point on 
it — a minx ; but, in spite of her defects, she is a delightful 
creature — even though the reader feels she ought not to 
be. Her lover is a despicable creature, and this appears 
above and through the art of his creator. But it is a sad 
blow when the heroine declines at the end upon the w'orthy 
but dull Julius ; if Julius is not so dull as he seems, our 
apologies are due to Sir Anthony Hope who, wittingly or 
unwittingly, has maligned him. ” Lucinda ” is an interest- 
ing novel, but it certainly does not rank with the best of 
its author. It lacks something of the sparkle, of the 
ioie de vivre of the earlier books. But no author is always 
at his best, and an author is to be judged by his best work 
— and Sir Anthony Hope has to his credit a long series of 
books which ensures him a place of high distinction in 
any history of the English novel. 

Lewis Millville. 

THE NEW CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.^ 

This slim volume is the herald of a great and bold under- 
taking — nothing less, in fact, than an entirely new revision 
of the Shakespeare canon, in the light of modern researches 
into Elizabethan palaeography and bibliography. With 
this comparatively new study the names of three English 
scholars are specially associated — A. W. Pollard, W. Greg 
and J. Dover Wilson ; and w^e must add, as valuable 
auxiliaries, Percy Simpson, with his study of Shakespeare’s 
punctuation, and E. Maunde Thompson, with his study 
of what he and some other competent persons believe to 
be Shakespeare’s handwriting. The present volume is 
fathered by the University of Cambridge with special fitness, 
for Cambridge is not only the home of poets (Oxford being 
remarkable for turning them out in another sense), but the 
Alma Mater of those two scholars, W. G, Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright, whose ” Cambridge ” edition is the greatest 
modern contribution to the enjoyment of Shakespeare. 
The plain man little knows how much he owes to the 
almost sfficular labours of these scholars. 

The new editor-in-chief is Mr. Dover Wilson, and he 
contributes to the present volume a textual introduction, 
a note on punctuation, and a bibliographical note. There 
is also a note by Mr. Harold Child on the stage history of the 
play, and there are two introductions, one general and one 
pirticular, by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. These mingle scholar- 
ship and charm in the blend that is “ Q’s ” own secret. There 
a-e further explanatory notes and a glossary, to which all 
concerned have probably contributed. As an aid to the 
understanding of palseographical points there is a reduced 
facsimile of some lines in the supposed handwriting of the 
poet, together with a modern type transcription. Finally, 
there is the text of the play, printed in Shakespearean 
fasnion. i.e., with ” dramatic ” rather than grammatical 
punctuation, and without the breaks for the supposed 
” acts * and ” scenes ” made by various editors. The 

♦ “ The Tempest.” Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and John Dover Wilson. 7s. 6d. net. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


‘spelling is modern, and there are elaborate new stage direc- 
tions, clearly distinguished, however, from the directions of 
the original text. Some of the textual conundrums have 
not been solved. ” Most busic lest, when I doe it ” is here 
left alone ; and we are bound to say that the conjectural 
emendation in the notes is too far-fetched to win acceptance. 
The same may be said for ” having minted truth ” for the 
difficult ” having into truth.” ” Scamels ” is explained, 
no doubt correctly, as ” seamells,” or scamews. Por the 
present we must suspend judgment on the text as a whole : 
we wish first to see more of it. 

In no ^nrit but that of entire friendliness to the new 
venture Ave note a few points for dissent. We are sorry 
that the issue did not begin witli the earlier plays instead 
of the latest. Nd chronological order is certain ; but we 
know^ pretty well which plays are early and whiUi late. 
The folio order, here adopted, has nothing whatever to 
commend it, and we think the adoption an act of timidity 
very surprising in such editors. Then the scale of the 
volume seems very restricted The ” Sir Thomas More ” 
facsimile is too small to be useful — an alphabet in ” English 
hand ” with the letters decently large would have been 
much more hel])ful. Tlu' annotation secuns rather curt 
and tantalising No one wants excess! x e commentary ; 
but something a little more leisured and lettered would, 
we are sure, have pleased the greater number of readers. 
However, these points are small ; the great fact is that 
here is a genuine recension of our gi Ctitest literary possession, 
and every lettered jierson must possess it. 


THE POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF 
JOHN PAYNE.* 

John l^ayne, who died just fixe years ago, in February, 
1916, was singularly fortunate in the friendship he formed 
with Mr. Thomas Wright, of 01ne5\ Mr. Wright became 
his Boswell. Not only did he note doxvn Payne's conversa- 
tion and observations for use in the biography he published 
a 3^ear ago, but he founded previously, in 1905, the John 
Payne Society — a most unusual thing to occur during the 
lifetime of a person honoured in this way. 

Payne's greatest achievement was as the translator of 
Arabic and Persian literature, and of X'lllon. But he was 
also an original poet possessed of genius and a style entirely 
his own — characterised by the use of rare metres, and 
archaic words knoxvn only to the vocabulary of a savant. 

Payne published many volumes of verse during his 
lifetime, but in no case did they meet with adequate 
recognition, primarily owing to the fact that they were 
issued privately on several occa.sions ; and, of course, no 
nexv poet ever does achieve immediate success unless he 
writes in a popular sentimental fashion. 

The present and posthumous volume of poetry, The 
Way of the Winepress,” was ready for binding at the time 
of Payne's death. It now appears under the aegis of the 
John Payne Society — wdiich means the poet's indefatigable 
and enthusiastic friend, Thomas Wright. 

These last poems fully maintain the charm and 
peculiarities t>f Payne’s poetical work. Sadness and some 
measure of resentment with his portion in life’s lottery are 
perhaps the predominant notes of his songs : 

*' Yet but a while and I shall see no more 
The sun nor feel the fountains of the dawn ^ 

Life with full hands pour upon hill and lawn, 

No more be witness to the mimic war 

'Twixt light and dark, when Day or Night is o'er, 

Or see the sun and shade at daggers drawn ; 

I shall not hear the birds ; I shall be gone 
Unto the silence and the shadow-shore. 

Sick soul, content thee ; thou art going home. 

To the tired traveller, in the evenglome, 

The long way wended, welcome is the inn, 

Diough narrow be the house and cold the bed. 

At least thou shalt sleep well among thy kin, 

The innumerous generations of the dead. 

* * * * * 

♦ ” The Way of the Winepress.” By John Payne. (The 
John Payne Society, Olney, Bucks.) 
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"... My songs and I, 

We have too long gone begging by the way. 

But this I know ; the world will hark some day 
And shout, applausive, to the hearkening sky. 

Some day ! But then I shall be dead and cold 
And nought thereof shall know, where, buried deep, 

I lie and sleep the unremembcring sleep ; 

No sound will reach me through the unresonant mould. 
But you will wish me live and warm again, 

That you may plague me with your plaudits vain.” 

• 

Little is known of Payne’s amatory experiences beyond 
the romantic affection he entertained for the beautiful 
Mrs. Snee in the earlier part of his life. She d^pd in 1870, 
at the age of thirty-four, and this abiding loss inspired 
some of his finest poems in later life. Whether or no more 
vivid affections were his, he could writ^ with real passion, 
as the.jioem, ” Love and Love,” in this volume testifies ; 

” We were lovers, indeed, in our day ; we loved because we 
must, 

Because of the heat in our hearts, tliat soared to the skie.s like 
a spire 

And lifted our lives from the s\^amp, our souls from the mist 
and the mire. 

For love and Ihe world well lost we lived You m.iy style it 
lust ; 

But the lusts of the soul and the sense combine in a birth 
august, 

To gender a joy divine, a flame like a flower of fire, 

That dries uji ihe dro-^s ot the flesh with the blaze of its bright 
desire. . . 

Whilst AOiith in our hearts w<ls hot, we jioured out our lives 
like wine 

At the alt.irs of hove and S])ring , and now that the fiery flood 
No longer beats in our brain, no longer boils in our blood, 

The ]o\i‘ that Ave Id Avith sense, burns bright at the syunt's 
shrine ” 

S. INI Hcids 


SHELLEY AND CALDERON.* 

The other essays ar€i also on English and Spanish poetry 
and poets. It must be said that they are notable critical 
studies, regarded pev se, or ay^iart from the fact that their 
author is using what is to him a foreign language as his 
vcdiicle of expression. It i.s a long time since I have read 
a volume of belles-lettres with so much satisfaction, whether 
— as in most cases — one is in more or less full agreement 
or does not accept the judgments, at least unconditionally, 
as in the matter of the essays on Wordsworth. Taking the 
first paper in the first place, it cannot be denied that, as 
to most of us here in England, our knowledge of Calderon 
IS practically nothing at first hand and very slight on the 
whole otherwise, though available sources at their value 
are not especially few or far between. The fervid admira- 
tion of Shelley and his fragments of translation communicate 
in reality nothing, unless it is a desire for knowledge, which 
has directed many to Archbishop Trench, but comparatively 
few to. Denis Florence MacCarthy and his version of 
several plays in the original metres. MacCarthy is un- 
fortunately not mentioned in the criticism under notice, 
nor are certain other renderings — e.g., those of Edward 
Fitzgerald — which could be cited among experiments 
of past and present days. But it contributes greatly 
to our instruction on manifold points of fact, as well 
as to our delight in the pleasant and suggestive contrast 
between Shelley and Calder6n. After all it is not exactly 
a contrast but a consideration of two great poets, placed 
side by side for the purpose of explaining how it is that 
the author of The Cenci ” conceived and cherished 
such enthusiasm for the author of “El Purgatorio de 
San Patricio” and "El Magico Prodigioso ” — otherwise 
the English nihilist in religion — if that is a correct 
description — for the strictly orthodox and dogmatic 
Spanish priest. The explanation is reached, of course, 
by discovering certain roots of sympathy and likeness of 
disposition, which are drawn out with care and skill. These 
being granted, one feels notwithstanding tliat ” Prometheus 
Unbound ” and ” Hellas ” are separated by gulfs from the 
” religious mysteries,” the theological and philosophical 

♦ ** Shelley and Calderdn, and Other Essays.” By Salvador 
de Madariaga. 15s. net. (Constable.) 
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tragedies which help to swell the incredible sum total of 
Calderon’s three hundred and twenty dramatic pieces. 

In '' Sidelights on Spanish Literature ” there is an 
interesting set of comparisons between Beowulf and the 
anonymous “ Song of the Cid," between Chaucer and Juan 
Ruiz, Shakespeare and Lope de Vega, Sir Philip Sidney 
and Garcilaso de la Vega, Milton and Calderbn. They are 
sound enough in their way and within the limits of their 
respective measures ; in the case of Chaucer and Juan 
Ruiz they deserve to be called convincing ; but the com- 
parisons after all need be counted only as pegs on which 
are suspended the author's appreciations of the several 
Spanish poets. These are the vital points of a choice 
study, and the rest we can take or leave. The most 
naturally attractive of all these papers is that on ** Spanish 
Popular Poetry,” partly because it is written in the free 
spirit of the subject, partly because it abounds with excel- 
lent specimens, accompanied by lilting, nervous renderings 
which do great honour to Mr. de Madariaga’s ability as an 
English writer. In fine, there is a group of essays on 
the " Case of Wordsworth,” ” Wordsworth and Beauty,” 
■” Wordsworth and Truth,” ” Wordsworth and Virtue.” 
The design is to explain why Wordsworth is not recognised 
abroad at his full and proper value ; why there is a race 
■of Words worthians ; and why they read everything that 
Wordsworth wrote. It will be remembered that these 
points were raised by Matthew Arnold, who was one of 
the race in question. The explanations contain sound 
criticism, and there are other things arising out of them 
wliich are at once fresh and remarkable. The whole group 
will repay careful study ; and yet it seems to me that 
the real Wordsworth escapes in the analysis — perhaps 
because he is like the bird of his own poem, ” a wandering 
voice,” not heard where we look for him, but sounding 
suddenly unawares. However this may be, he who is the 
essential and true Wordsworth, he unto whom ” the 
primrose by a river’s brim ” communicates something 
which is invisible and non-existent for Peter Bell, is not 
present in these papers. There is the Wordsworth of 
Kendal and Grasmere, the Wordsworth of the 
'' Intimations,” and a very rare Wordsworth who is of the 
Eternal Kingdom : his is the presence which we miss. 
It remains to add that Mr. de Madariaga’s essays are 
entitled to rank with the foremost literary criticisms of 
the present day. 

A. E. Waite. 


THE EARTHEN VESSEL.* 

Very few of the many books which deal with spiritualism 
and psychical research have any title to be considered as 
literature in the high sense. But Lady Glcnconner’s little 
book has a certain affinity with it. Author and poet, she 
has grace and charm of style, and the spirit messages of 
which she treats were conveyed in many cases by reference 
to passages in the works of classical writers and display a 
fine quality of literary allusiveness. Book tests, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge explains in a preface to the work, represent 
an ingenious form of conveying a spirit message in such a way 
that theories of telepathy, mind reading, and the ” sub- 
consciousness ” of the medium shall be ruled out as ex-' 
planatory of the communications. In the present instance 
tlirough the medium Mrs. Osborne Leonard were given, as 
emanating from Lord and Lady Glenconner’s ejeparted 
soldier son, the Hon. Edward Wyndham Tennant, directions 
to look at certain pages in certain books the exact where- 
abouts of which (although unknown to the medium) were 
particularly described, e.g., ” Take out the fifth book 
from left to right and look at page i6 and find a message 
for his mother.” Nearly thirty such ” tests ” are recorded 
in the book, and there can be no disguising the fact that 
some of tli^m arc so singularly apposite that they would 
be remarkable as apt quotations in the circumstances, 
quite apart from their association with spirit messages. 

” The Earthen Vessel.” By Pamela Glenconner. 6s. net. 
(John Lane.) 


This is especially the case with the passage in Lewes's ” Life 
of Goethe,” in which there is a really striking parallel with 
the Glenconner family life. Some of the cases given 
convey subtle indications of the personality of the com- 
municator — touches of humour and delicate allusions to 
topics in which he was interested in his life on earth. 

These as ” evidential material ” are rather matters for 
the artist than for the scientist — dramatisations of per 
sonality and therefore full of interest to the analyst of 
human nature. 

A portioi] of the book is devoted to the book tests 
received by the Rev. C. Drayton Thomas who, in experi- 
menting with the same medium (Mrs. Leonard), received 
messages for Lady (glenconner to whom he was personally 
unknown. He was directed to refer her to certain pages in 
books unnamed but whose position on shelves in one or other 
of her residences was particularly specified. These also 
turned out to be curiously appropriate. 

Lady Glenconner devotes some chapters to a general 
commentary on the ” tests ” as reinforcing the general body 
of psychic evidences, and in the course of her remarks 
observes : 

” I marvel that the Church should look on the activities of 
spiritualism as antagonistic to her teaching. In its central 
attack upon materialistic thought it should be recognised as a 
valuable ally.” 

That is a question of course which hardly falls within the 
purview of the ordinary reviewer in a journal not closely 
concerned with the polemics of the question. It is 
sufficient to say here that the volume has a literary quality 
which raises it above the level of the ruck of such books, 
some of which belong to Charles Lamb's bibha a biblia, 
being mere rubbish ; and the ” tests ” are distinctly 
interesting — some indeed arresting in their evidential 
quality. 

David Gow. 


THE CYCLOPS ON PARNASSUS.* 

” Everything comes to him who doesn’t wait ” is an 
epigram the late Sir Herbert Tree recorded in Ins note- 
book. Like many aphorisms, after they are considered, 
we find this one is but a half-truth. Applied to the very 
latest mode in modern verse, it will be considered totally 
inadequate, and especially so if we relate it to the present 
examples. Success might have attended these three 
poets had they paused to consider how ridiculously swift 
and unsure their mechanical facility in verse-making 
carries them away from the essentials of true poetry. The 
headlong gallop of their verse, uppermost in these strained 
efforts, represents in a typical fashion a sign of the times. 

Now it is not hurry and bustle all the time in the present 
books, but in nearly all the pieces the hammering-out of 
verse, ready-made and, like so many ” ready-mades,” 
badly-fitting, brings in its wake the wistful reflection 
that the Cyclops have definitely taken up their position 
on Mount Parnassus. In their forge the hammer and the 
anvil have gone to the making of a very metallic substance. 
But the tools employed have not been used with ringing 
effect. The grass of the sacred mount is strewn with strips 
and rims and rings from the process of working the material 
into some kind of recognisable shape. 

Our little list is headed by Mr. Danford Barney. He is 
the mathematician in excelsis. Why had we never realised 
before the close connection between the exact science and 
the x)oetic art ? Why had it never occurred to us that we 
lived among ” minims of humankind ” ? And yet from 
minor dominants and diametrics Mr. Barney finds hte — 
inspiration } — well, at any rate, his suggestions for poetic 
treatment. I have always reserved a delightful spite 
against Algebra as a cool, unemotional subject, but Mr. 
Barney has at last put me right and shown me how 

♦ ” Chords from Albireo.” By Danford Barney. 7s. 6d. net. 
(John Lane.) — ” Desiderium, MCMXV-MCMXVIII.” By 
Norman Davey. 6s. net. (Cambridge : Heffer.) — ” Flash- 
lights From Afar.” By R. Gordon-Canning. 5.S. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 
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emotional an equation can become in the hands of a poetic 
mathematician, or is it a mathematical poet ? — c*est egal. 
It will be interesting to find out how this mathematical 
phase progresses, and if triangles and Euclid propositions 
will move Mr. Barney's fellow workers in the same field 
(assuming there be more than one of his species) to the 
same mathematical exactness as diametrics and minor 
dominants have moved him. In fine, many of these 
perforniances may pass for poetic exercises in higher 
mathematics, but surely no one could be humoured into 
labelling them pure poetry. 

To continue on the lines at which our titlei hints, Mr. 
Norman Davey's work is like a piece of tin battered (for 
we cannot admit that even such a forceful expedient as 
beating could have produced these facble results) by a 
gong-stick. We marvel that it has never entered Mr. 
Davey's head to reflect how superbly the best of his themes, 
such as the scenes laid in Italy, have been set to poetic 
music by master poets, and therefore we cannot be blamed 
if these offerings of his, however well-intentioned, fail to 
arouse our interest, far less a lukewarm attention. For 
the sort of thing he attempts in his ambitious " Record 
of an Itinerary ” in Italy we much prefer to turn to Byron's 
" Childe Harold " and Browning’s numerous themes in 
the same vein. There is no doubt that this poem, with 
its too facile narrative quality and its satiric comments, 
is simply an unimpressive rendering of the B3TOnic- 
Browningesque pattern which, like all imitations of a 
master design, can never convey “ the first fine careless 
rapture " of the original. Again, when we want nursery 
rh^unes we would ra'.her consult our Mother Goose book 
than read such indifferent child’s stuff as Mr. Davey’s 
“ \n Invitation,” ” A Quarrel,” and “ Binkie and IV^ter 
and Me,” served up on an ultra-modern platter. It is 
pathetic that Mr r)avc\’ has not put liis fondness for 
rhvmc to better use, and it is perhaps more pathetic 
tnat his reatlers should be the victims of efforts which 
might have been relegated, without misgiving, to tlie 
w'aste-papcr baskei . 

By the time I had finished Mr. Gordon-Canning’s book 
I wondered gravely if I had become mad. Perhaps my 
powers of appreciation had suddenly slept. Yet, somc- 
liow, I felt like Douglas Jerrold when, reading ” Sordello ” 
during his convalescence from a serious illness, he cried, 
” O God, I am an idiot ! ” but you ma^’ remember that 
when he heard his wife and sister likewise could not under- 
stand the poem he exclaimed, ” Thank God, I am not 
an idiot ! ” And, on second thoughts, I think that con- 
clusion fits into my own case. Recently a poem by Mr. 
Herbert Read in Coterie caused a flutter in the dovecots 
of the critics. The poem contained the following : 

" His limbs 
Dangle 

Like marionettes 
Over 
a 

mauve 

Sea 

One would imagine it hard to match that expression, but I 
think I have found one equally soul-stirring in Mr. Gordon- 
Canning’s ” A Summary.” Here it is : 

“ Before the War ; Work and Sport 

During the War : Mud, Blood, Fear, Profiteering. 

After the War ; Seventeen minor Wars, Financial 
Ruin, Bolshevism, Forgetfulness ” 

To illustrate the common characteristic of these three 
poets, or Cyclops, as I have named them, I cannot do 
better than quote Blake’s line : 

“ The sound is forced, the notes are few.” 

In their eagerness for freedom and noise, they seem to have 
forgotten the goal of all poetry — beauty. No doubt some 
readers will feel sympathetic to noise, and mathematics, 
and complexity as rendered in these books, but for myself, 
and for others alike constituted, if desire for orchestral 
sound in poetry is to be satisfied I would rather hear the 
” easy numbers flow ” than hearken to sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 

W. M. Parker. 


Air, T, Fisher U nwin s Books 

FIFTY YEARS OF 

By LAND. WATER 
and AIR 

By FRANK HEDGES BUTLER 

Author of ” Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer.” 
With 89 Illustrations. Cloth, 21/- net. (Second Impression.) 

“A book in Avhicli yon may find the real joy of travellinjj as Borrow 
knew It, soinetiines in virnin lands, at other limes in vii'uin lands imved 
with hisUtrv, always witli ohservation, retleetion, and that ineomparahle 
thiiiK, tlie iiienv heait tliat ^oes all tlie day.’ — Th<’ Gnjphic 

“There are few men wlio liave wandered farther or done more exciting 
things in tile vaiioiis eomitries of their inlgrimage. lie has hunted lions 
and othei hig game m East Africa, ciussed Lapland several times with 
reindt‘er and on skis, ami tiavelled extensively in India, China, Burma, 
iUisBiH, North and South America, and Asia Minor. I'wo of his greatest 
interests in life have iieeii motoring and axiatiun, in Imth of which he may 
faiilv h<‘ said to liavc lu‘cn a pioneer. ' — Dailif Mail 

“]Mi, Hedges Hntlei has been a miglity traveller- not only by land 
into remote eorncis of the W'orld, but in the an. He was a balloonist 
when the aeioplane uas only a dieam : he was a motorist in the days when 
we lan to see that new and lalher dangeiuns invention, a motor-ear, pass 
the eoiiier of the road Little wonder that out of hisrnemoiies of travel 
in and over four cjiiitmcnts Mr. Hedges Jhitler has made a Imok to set 
the stav-at-home Englishman s month watering.’ — h'nrniiifj Standard 

“ Ml. Jiiitlers hoi>k is one of miKpie remmiseenees, and will form 
delightful reading foi anyone who would have loved to have hod a 
similar expeiienee. — 7V/e ,S’/</o've 

THE ISLANDERS OF THE 
PACIFIC : or The Children 
of the Sun 

By Lieut.-Colonel T. R. St.-JOHNSTON. With a Map 
and 32 pages of Illustrations. Cloth, 25/- net. 

'J'his IS an elaborate and highly interesting nork by the late District 
Commissioiiei t»f tlie l.aii Islands, Ki)i ’Die luithor gives outlines of 
migrations naiixe ami white, into tlie Paeitle, tells about Sun-worship, 
Am esttir-woishij), and on sim-mylhs He deserihes the ships of the early 
>o\ageis, native Buptnstitmns ahoin ghosts t)f the deail, their processes 
of eiiihalmiiieiit, sun saeiitiees, and mimous other forms of saeiiflces, their 
eamiihali.<>m, totem ideas, and man> othei topu's. 

NEW VOLUME In the “STORY of the NATIONS” 

BELGIUM : From the Roman Invasion 
to the Present Day 

By HMiLL CAMMAERTS. With several Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth, 12/6 net. 

The fiist complete hiBtor> of the Belgian nation from its origins to 
the present da>. 

THE PAGEANT OF 
PARLIAMENT 

By MICHAEL MACDONAGH, Author of ” The 
Speake’’ of the House,” etc. 2 vols., cloth, 36/- net. 

I’his IS the first hook to be wiitten wliieh describes llie Parliament 
at woik in the disiliaige of its varied national functions. 


EJ^ E & Two New Novels 

REVELATION : A Story of the East 

By DULCIE DEAMER. 8/6 net. 

“The authoress handles w'ords hivingly, earessingly. as a woman plays 
x^ith peails, and it is a relief, amidst the legions of hastily-scribbled 
books, to tlnd one wliich i lioiee and care have made exi|niaite. . . , 

A hook vibrating with life. The woik of an artist, an historian, anti a 
very ha man la Mig.' — Eve 

THE DWELLER IN THE 
DESERT 

By ARTHUR WEIGALL, Author of '• Madeline of the 
Desert.” 8/6 net. (Second Impression.) 

“Muriel in 'The Hweller in the Desert’ seems a reinaikahly full- 
blooded and real beioim* . Tlieve m truth in Muriel, and it is 

worth while gtnng to the desert to llnd it. .\nd Mr. W eigall’s desert is 
alwaxs very iitti active — Err 


M.A.B. (Mainly about Books) 

An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for book-lovers. The 
annual subscription is 1/-, post free. 

r. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., I, Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C.2 
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FOUR AT A VENTURE.* 

The coming revolution will, if our novelists take it up 
seriously, either be quite liackncyed when it arrives, or 
else a nice rebuff to false prophets-- almost certainly the 
latter. Or, like most events in life, it will cover so many 
years that none ^Mll say wlieii it happened or whether it is 
really accomplished. Already Mr. Shanks, in “ The IVople 
of the Rums," has treated in one vein a subject of consider- 
able imaginative scope. Mr. Beresford is less visionary and 
more practical. He writes in " Revolution " of the actual 
event. Paul Learning, a young officer in\alidt‘d from the 
armv with shell-sliock, is living at home in a condition of 
mental inertia, when Isaac IT'rry, the genius of Labour, 
defies the Ooverninent and plans the revolution of our 
present economic system. The cliaracter of Paul — or 
rather the flcft skill by wdnch Mr Beresford establishes him 
as an observer freed by his period ol isolation and acute 
sensibility from the normal and natural, prejudices ol his 
class — is beyond jiraise. In any other ( ircumstances one 
could never have submerged a certain sense of increduhtv, 
or even repulsion. 'I'here is a moment, for example, when 
Paul sees his father, a verj" conservative, hot-headed man, 
shot at his feet without any emotion more active than a 
pity for the murderer. In the attitude of Paul, one 
presumes that Mr. Beresford underlines tlie only road to 
peace. It is sacrifice that can alone avail At the same 
time, there arc occasions when the isolation of Paul in a re- 
mote village lends to the scene an absence of either tumult or 
tragedy that is rather like the pijang of a small bov in the 
Albert Hall. The horizon for any revolution must be of 
necessity vast and gloomy, against wdiich contending forces 
move and disappear. Not, it should be added, that empty 
noise is a finer thing than solitary human (unotion, but 
where the wdiole world teems outside the village of Fyne- 
more, some echo, some vibration of doom or n^surrectioii 
should cross the intervening country-side 

It would be an impertinence for a reviewer to suggest 
that Mrs. Mhlfred W'ard, in " Xot Known Here," has 
allowed her sense of religious observances to dictate to 
her artistic conception, for the obvious reason that such 
things may be inseparable in any wTiter of sincerity. Mrs 
Ward (and many there arc who wall agree with her) lays a 
quite supreme importance upon the sanctity of the marriage 
tie in so far as an illegitimate son may only atone for his 
parents’ natural fault by a death at once ignominious and 
heroic. It must be explained that Hugh Hearmer was in 
love wdth Pamela von Lieben, whose elderly German 
husband died just before Karl (Pamela’s son by Hugh) was 
born. The boy grows ug by 1914, fights under the English 
flag, is captured and shot as a German renegade because 
he will not betray his motlier This description is not 
merely brief, but ridiculous It cannot fail to give an 
impression that here is another stor}" about " the w'ar " 
No idea could be more unjust. There are few^ waiters to-day 
who can handle wdth such fine distinction and sinceritv 
those simple human emotions of domestic life wdiich in 
other hands might ring sentimental or false. 

It is too readily assumed that a liumorous book is. one of 
the simpler manifestations ol fiction, dependent upon an 
extravagant notion and a spare ten day.s. The j)ubhc are 
often at a loss to explain just why a book tickles them, 
but they arc quite honest wdien they are bored. I'or that 
reason, if no other, comedy is a risky business and not to 
be undertaken lightly, for the humorist goes dowm wdth 
twice the bump of his colleagues. d'akc Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts. No author is more respected in his own field. 
But in " The Bronze Venus " he knocks off wuth a friskiness 
that IS admittedly amazing a farcical comedy very tedious 
indeed. Why should Mr. Phillpotts, who is so fine an 
artist, attempt what Mr. Wodchouse, who is so competent 
a mechanic, can pull off so very much better ? 

The historical novel has been under a cloud so long that 

* " Re • Elution " IR' J D Beresford 7s. 6d. (Collins.) — 
“ Nut Known Here By Mrs. Wilfred Ward. 8s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) — “ The Bronze Venus ” By Eden Phillpotts. 8s fid. 
(Grant Richards )- " Lantern Lane." By Warwick Deeping. 
8s. 6d. (Ca.s5ell.) 


one wonders why some writer blessed with youth and 
determination and a splendid contempt for his predecessors, 
docs not take it for granted that our ancestors, in spite of 
their garments and their very occasional obligation to un- 
sheath a rapier, were persons very similar to ourselves. 
But in " Lantern Lane " Mr. Warwick Deeping, in a quite 
distinguished but traditional manner, treads the familiar 
stage. The scene is laid in the cheery days of Charles II, 
when our Birthday Honours would have struck a hollow 
and unambitious note, a time of much gossip and political 
back-stairs — a period, in short, most promising. But 
Mr. Deepin^/s characters do not whisper scandal, but shout 
the kind of mock-heroic remarks that always convey that 
curious sense of the footlights and a " ping " for the 
curtain. It is a pity. Surely our generation of all others 
has cause to distinguish the trappings of intrigu45L, and 
conflict from the real flavour and potency of human life. 

Er]:i)KRick Watson. 


THE NAPOLEON CULT.* 

Since the Armistice of 1918 there has been sl falling-oil 
of literary offerings on the altar of Napoleon, possibly due 
in an appreciable measure to pressing matters of more 
immediate moment, but the incense is again rising. A 
dictionary entirely dedicated to their special study is 
now available for devotees and scholars : terms not 
necessarily synonymous. 

In less than five hundred jiages its compiler has contrived 
to compress an immense amount of valuable information 
For those who take no more than a sentimental interest 
111 the Corsican there arc articles on such varied subjects 
as their hero's stoutness, smoking, snuJf, sliaviiig, attemjit 
at suicide, and swords, to mention only those under the 
letter S. In the same section the weiglitiei matters of 
St. Helen^i, the battle of Salamanca, the Peace of Schon- 
brunn, Sieyes, society under Napoleon, and his strategy, 
receive attention among many substantial notices. 

To do complete justice to the theme would require 
several volumes, dliere are no separate referem. lor 
instance, to Bruix, Forfait, Pasquier, Cliaptal, Segiir. 
Roederer, Beugnot and Beausset, but the cutting-down 
process should not have gone so far as to pieclude mention 
under " Russia " or " Russian Campaign (1S12) " of the 
('ontmental System as a contributing factor m tlui Gieat 
13isastcr. 

One of the obvious disadvantages of history m com- 
partments IS evident m the article on the Peninsular War. 
No reference is made to the battle of Tudela, though it is 
given a sejiarate entry under its distinctive name. Rather 
less than justice is done to the naval phase of the Najiolconic 
wars, and the briefest remark suffices for the activities of 
privateers. Wdiile Mr. Richardson, despite a somewhat 
meagre bibliography, gives scholarly estimates of many 
memoir- writers, he fails to note that the " Memoires ’’ 
of Constant — whose Christian name was not Benjamin — ^ 
were in all probability not written by the valet but compiled 
from his notes by another hand. To Napoleon’s railing 
against the climate of St. Helena the compiler adds the 
gratuitous comment, " as well he might." Reference to 
Seaton's " Napoleon’s Captivity in Relation to Sir Hudson 
Lowe" (pp. 81-83), would assuredly have convinced him 
otherwise. Considering the vast amount of information 
given, and the fact that the work was not penned by a 
syndicate of writers on the redundant lines of tlie 
" Cambridge Modern History," errors of fact are singularly 
few. 

It IS peculiar that no space is devoted to John Sainsbury, 
whose Napoleon Museum in Red Idon Square, and subse- 
quently in Piccadilly, did much to arouse interest during 
the forties of last century in the man previously vilified 
by such a large proportion of the population. Even 
Lord Holland’s defence of Bonaparte is dismissed in half 
a dozen lines in the article entitled " English Opinion 

* " A Dictionary of Napoleon and His Times (in the light of 
Modern Research)." By Hubert N. B. Richardson, B.A. 30s. 
net. (Cassell.) 
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(Contemporary) regarding Napoleon," and of biographical 
details there is none. The particulars furnished about 
Dr. Archibald Arnott, who attended the dying captive at 
St. Helena, are also inadequate. 

To help lame students over stiles is, or should be, the 
main purpose of all reference books. They ought to be 
time-savers and guides in much the same way as a railway 
time-table precludes an intelligent traveller from arriving 
too soon or too late to catch a train, from missing a con- 
nection, and choosing the longest route, l^crhaps the 
principal error of omission from this point of view is the 
absence of references such as are given at tlie»end of so 
many entries in the " Dictionary’ of Knglish History," 
issued by the same publishers. To take a case in point : 
after perusing the article on the l)eath*niask, w'hicli ob- 
viously cannot adequately sum up all the debatable points 
in the Durton-.\ntonnnarchi (ontroversy, many readers 
will be anxious to amplify the details given Additional 
service would have been rendered hail mention been made 
of such as book (. ].. D(‘ St M W'atson’s " Storv of 

Napoleoii’.s Death-mask ' 

TlAROTa) ]' D. WlIFJ'.LER. 


BEDFORDSHIRE EARTHWORKS* 

This sum] a nous and costly addition to the meagre 
records of Biitish I’arlhworks niitortnnatelv leaves a good 
deal to f)c desired from the stand])Oint of the student of 
the snbiect In the first place it is not a complete record 
of the know'u earthwoiks in the shire, but only professes 
to deal willi the jirmcipal ones more compreher.sividv 
than m w^orks pn'vionsly published. Nevertheless sevend 
appaiently unimportant works arc included, while there 
1 *^ no indu.ition of the ])rinci})le uiion which the seli’ction 
has bei'ii nuule, nor of the number and natun’ ot the eaiih- 
w'orks oniitled Tlie absence of a ma]), moreover, is a 
serious diawback, and iii a w'ork of this kind such an 
omission is hard to under'.tand A map show’ing the 
position of the \aiious cartiivv< ck?) w’ould have been iiion^ 
valuabh' than many of the drawings which the author 
gives 

Tlie e.irlh works dealt with are groiqied as follows untler 
the historical periods to which the author assigns them - - 
Section 1: Prehistoric and Ancieml Dartlnvoi ks. S(‘c- 
tion II : The* Saxoii-Daiiish Period. Section 111: .Norman 
Ca^'llcs. Suli-^et tion . Manors showing Norman fnlluence. 
Section IV ; Manors and Domestic Homesteads. Section V : 
Miscellaneous 

Kach division, except tlie last, is jneceded liv a )iage 
or two ot introduc tion, dealing in a verv general waiy 
with such subjects as the histcuv of the period, Norman 
influence m Kiigland before the* (.'on(|uest, the ribo of the 
manor, etc Tlierc* are also tw’O or three pages explaining 
the technical terms used in describing thc^ Norman castles. 

The author admits that Ins classification is largelv 
problematical, but he excuse's this " as an endeavour to 
render a story easily understood by the public," and the 
same reason accounts for his giving with the description 
of each carthw’ork a drawing as wv'll as a plan and for the 
introductory articles before tlie various sections. There 
is an increasing tendency for archaeological w^orks to be 
w’ritten with an eye on the general public, rather than 
for the scholar, but this always involves the danger of the 
writer falling between tw’O stools. In the prescLij case 
the endeavour to group earthworks according to then- 
supposed historical periods is radically unsound, as the 
author practically admits, and it is a nu'thod whicli has 
greatly hindered the proper study and understandiiig of 
the subject. Field workers know only too well the man 
who, when shown an earthwork, demands to know the 
date of it, and it cannot too often be insisted on that, in 
the absence of documentary evidence, it is unsafe to try 
and date any earthwork without the test of the spade. 

• " The Earthworks of Tie cl for cl shire " With c >8 Illustrations 
By Beauchamp Wadmorc. 3 s (The Bedfordshire Standard 
Newspaper Company.) 


From Putnams^ Spring List 


Putnams’ Handbook of 
Better English 

By EDWIN HAMLIN CARR. Clotli, probably 7/6 ret. 
An invahi.d)lc athlitinn to the library or oil cc desk, 
useful at all times. B\ Ihc' author of “ A Diction- 
ary of 6,000 Phra.sc:^ " and “ I'he riap])y Phrase'.* 

Enter Madame 

By GILDA VARES and DOLLY BYRNE. 

('r< wii S\'o^ CJ( th, 10/6 net. 

A brilliant conu-cly wliich ic.ids as well as il acts — 
iull of clever ami Sj'arkI.ng d alogne 

An Introduction to the 
History of Japan 

By KATSURO HARA. Clotli, 7/6 net. 

An inlciiM'ly interesting \olume, jaihliTiecI -witli 
tlic' ( ation of tlie ^ aniato Society of Toko 
and tin japan Society c)f New York, vluch ^^i]l 
prove illuminating to the great majority ot readers. 

Master Auction 

By FLORENCE IRWIN. Cloth, 7/6 net. 

A hook not foi the* 1 eginncr, but for the more 
advan'ied ])laycT, vlio is already ]>rol cient in the 
author's t.imous “ Complete Auction Player." 
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The introductory articles, again, contain little that 
throws light on the earthworks of the periods they deal 
with, and it is difficult to see what purpose ^they are meant 
to serve. The appeal of the drawings is mainly to local 
interest, though many of them give a very good general 
idea of the character of the earthwork represented. 
Altogether, it seems doubtful whether these concessions 
to the supposed taste of the general public will induce any- 
one not already interested in the subject to obtain the 
book, while they are likely to repel those whose interest 
is on the scientific side. 

This, however, would be a pity, for its plans and descrip- 
tions give the book a distinct value as a useful, if incom- 
plete, record of the earthworks of the county. Such 
records are the more to be prized, as throughout the country 
earthworks arc constantly perishing, whether from the 
effects of time and weather, or from the ravages of man. 

Albany F. Major. 


W. J. LOCKE'S MOUNTEBANK.* 

The war effected sea-changes in so many lives, altered 
values for the time being so astonishingly and discovered 
talent which might otherwise have remained hidden in 
such unlikely places, that it is not surprising a novelist with 
Mr. W. J. Locke’s love for what is paradoxical in character 
or circumstance should seize upon the topsy-turvydom 
of its era and turn it to romantic account. Among its 
miracles, soon taken for granted in the stress of events, 
was the emergence from humdrum callings of men with 
the gift of command, with a forcefulness and an adaptability 
that enabled them to absorb the traditions of cur regular 
Army officers and to supply leaders to match the steady 
expansion of our forces in the field. They came from our 
public schools and universities and Inns of Court, but they 
came also from banks and city offices, from the studio and 
the stage, from the newspaper world and the civil service, 
from the store and from the counter. Already much has 
been made in the theatre and in fiction of the game of 
“ general post " produced in social life by the temporary 
rank which might exalt the employe above his employer 
and compel the wealthy and well-born to take their orders 
from a commanding officer whose home might be some little 
villa in a suburb. But it is none of the ordinary contrasts 
between the war hero and his civilian past, between his 
service distinctions and his private status, on which Mr. 
Locke fastens in his story of “ The Mountebank " ; he 
plumps boldly for the most extravagant of possibilities and 
conceives of a brigadier-general sprung from the sawdust 
and grease-paint of a French circus. Imagine the dismay 
of Lady Auriol Dayne, an unconventional but fastidious 
woman of the world, when after parting on terms approach- 
ing those of tenderness from the gaunt and masterful 
General Lackaday, she discovers him next, the other side 
of the Channel, in the motley of Petit Patou, a clown and 
conjuror, his height and leanness exaggerated in tights, 
his face painted red and white and made up into an idiot 
grin,*’ his scarlet wig ending in a foot-high point. There 
is the quintessence, grotesque enough, of Mr. Locke's 
newest romance. From that figure of farce Andrew 
Lackad.ay is transformed by the war into a grave and 
gallant British general, and into that masquerade he falls 
back when, his services no longer required save in quite 
.subordinate rank, his qualities of leadership obtaining no 
scope in business affairs, he puts off his uniform to seek a 
livelihood. 

The hero of “ The Mountebank *’ would not be a Locke 
hero if he had not saddled himself with some burden of 
quixotry which makes his reassumption of the clown's 
garb more or less imperative. Save for this burden he 
might have waited for the offer of work held out by an 
Australian friend to materialise. But there was Madame 
Patou. ^ Chance (or the novelist's caprice) willed it that 
Petit Patou should stumble in pre-war days against a 

♦ " The Mountebank." By W. J. Locke. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Bodley Head.) 


Frenchwoman of the lower class — need it be said that Mr. 
Locke knows Frenchwomen of this type almost as well as 
he knows the highways and by-ways of France and its 
bohemian life ? Having once been befriended by her, Patou 
deemed it his duty to help her when he found her in hard 
straits. She became his acting partner and soon they began 
to keep house together, though there could be no marriage, 
because she was cursed with a runaway scapegrace of a 
husband. It was the thought of Elodie which kept Andrew 
Lackaday from declaring his feelings to Lady Auriol ; it 
was her oiecessities which forced him back into clowning. 
His chaqce of happiness might have seemed hopeless had 
he not had for friend Horatio Bakkus, one of Mr. Locke’s 
most amusing and successful creations. An artist with a 
fine voice, a cy^ic with a flow of epigrams, and lover of 
fine food, a sponging rascal whom it is impossible to dislike, 
Bakkus suddenly, on attaining a competence, runs off with 
the superfluous Elodie, pretending or really believing that 
he is behaving quixotically to Lackaday m an apparent 
act of treachery. The way is clear now for a fairy-tale 
ending, and of course it is a fairy tale Mr. Locke has written 
— written with that charm of style, that happy turn of wit, 
that urbanity of mood, that easy mastery of narrative, 
which held us captive, quite a long time ago now, in the 
history of " The Beloved Vagabond." 

F G. Bettany. 


GORGEOUS POETRY.^ 

The great literary skill with which the author of this 
anonymous volume has ca])tured and reproduced many 
of the outward characteristics of several ultra-moflern 
poets gives legitimat(^ pleasure. No liarni is done, to the 
artists in pointing out the absurd side of ultra-modern 
art nor to those who believe that in every new movement 
there is something which is necessary to make art a living 
force. " In Death's Army," " Love " and '* The Journey- 
man and the Maid," we note an apparently serious touch 
(which can usually be detected in true comedy), which 
suggests that our author may become a true poet. The 
following verses, while they are genuine parody, give a 
hint of true art : 

" ‘ Tell me, pretty journeyman, 

What heist there ^ ' 

‘ Oranges and roses 
For a Spanish gill's hair ' 

" ' Tell me, naughty journeyman, 

Tell me true, 

What IS a little maid, 

A pretty maid, to do ? ' 

" ' Ah,' said the journeyman, 

‘ You have me there, . . . 

Oranges and roses 

For a Spanish girl's hair.' 

" ‘ That's life,’ said the journeyman, 

‘ Life stripped bare ; 

And the more you can, 

The less you dare.' " 

When wc put down this volume, we know that we have 
missed something ; there is scarcely any humour, no playful 
banter which is to be found in the best parodies. On 
reading the preface, we find our feeling explained and 
justified. This preface is arrogant and intolerant, for t&e 
author finds the work of the poets he has set out to parody 
altogether unpleasing. He says that he has written 
quickly and gaily. We find no gaiety. Fie asserts that 
his book is not an attack on the upstart poets who try to 
crowd into the cool hall of Olympus, but that he hates 
their work, not because they write of ugly things, but 
because they write so badly. 

Without appreciation and understanding there can be 
no true criticism ; a genuine parodist must have both 
appreciation and understanding ; hate can never under- 
stand, and without understanding there can be no 
appreciation. 

Austin H. Johnson. 

* '* Gorgeous Poetry, 19U-1920." First Series. 2S. net. 
{Philip Allan.) 
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MAINWARING. By Maurice Hewlett 7s f)d net (Collins ) 

Mainwanng is an Irishman, clever, well educated, un- 
scrupulous, who marries a servant girl and is carried into 
prominence as a politician on the back of the working man. 
A cleftiagogue par excellence, fully conscious of his power, 
and never for a moment losing sight of his goal — the 
Premiership of England — Mainwanng manufactures strikes 
and indulges in love-affairs with society ladies with the 
ease of the born “ pusher,” and is prepared to sacrifice any- 
body and anything on the altar of his fetish of self- 
aggrandisement A striking contrast t*o him is his wife 
Lizzie,* a simple, beautiful soul whose only ambition it is 
to do her duty and live an honourable life. A happy union 
of types so fundamentally diflerent is obviously impossible, 
so Lizzie solves her own problem b\^ donning print dress and 
cap and serving as parlourmaid in her own house As a 
bare statement this sounds outrageous, but Mr. Hewlett 
presents these two main characters of his novel with such 
perfect skill and balance that we never feel in the presence 
of the improbable — we surrender unconditionally to all 
Lizzie’s arrangements d'he key-note of the book is that 
true happines"- can only be found in the fulfilment of Moral 
Law, and Lizzie as a pattern for womankind is a sound and 
beautiful standard 

THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. By Fyodor Dostoevsky 
Translated b\ Coiistaiu e tTarnetl 7s 6d. net (Heiiie- 
mann ) 

Thi^ IS the end of a great and excellent venture In less 
than nine years Mrs Garnett and the Heinemann firm 
have produced twelve large volumes of a powerful and 
formative writer till now imjierfectly known here The 
war has banished tlie gold from the binding, deteriorated 
the ]iaper and add^nl four shillings to the price of each 
volume, but it has not jirexeid.ed or jiostponed the issiu', 
and the usual iormal tribute to author and publisher must 
on this occasion be paid with unusual sincerity, hew 
translators have laboured more devotedly than Mrs 
fianiett ; few publishers hav'c served the cause of modern 
European literature more handsomely than Messrs. Heine- 
mann The jiresent volume shows us the secondary, 
domestic Dostoevsky rather than the cataclysmic, tragic 
Dostoevsky. ” Stepanclukovo and Its Inhabitants,” as 
the book is called m Russian, is a study m imposture. 
The principal character is a consummate knave and lium- 
bug who insinuates himself into a family first as a buffoon, 
but presently develops into the tyrant and master of them 
all. Eoma I^omich is a great creation w^orthy of the artists 
who made Pecksniff and Tartuffe. But he is not a tran- 
script from Dickens or Moliere ; he is as entirely original 
as the incredible tragi-farcical circumstances are entirely 
Russian. For the spectator of modern events there is 
something thought-compelling in the contrast here shown 
between the grave, simple (and sometimes sinful) peasantry, 
and the screaming, squabbling crowd of masters and mis- 
. tresses, who are either malevolent maniacs or benevolent 
idiots. But such reflections are the readers’ own, for there 
is, of course, no political purpose in this prose comedy, 
which is carried through with unflagging spirit. 

PASSOVER. By Beatrice Baskcrvillc 7s. 6d. net (Thornton 
Butterworth ) 

If Miss Baskerville has certain qualities in common with 
the great Russian realistic novelists, it is because in her 
stories of Polish life she moves among similar scenes and 
among a people who, like those of Russia, are still in many 
ways curiously primitive. She is as vividly realistic, but 
her realism is alive with a spirit of romance, a sense of the 
beauty and sweetness as well as of the unloveliness of 
human character. The grim, semi-barbaric old mother- 
in-law of Hermann Fincklestein is subtly and convincingly 
drawn, and the monstrous vengeance she wreaks upon 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


Around the Shores of Asia 

By MARY POYNTER llhistratcd 16 /- 

“ Her narrative reads like an account of a journey to another world . . . 
things seen with fresh and intelligent eyes ' — Times 

London Trees 

By A D WEBSTER With 32 Illustrations of rare, 
old, and remarkable trees. 15 /- 

“ A fascinating book ’ — Guiphu 

A New Book About London 

By LEOPOLD WACtXER. A quaint and curious 

volume of forgotten lore 10/6 

Seventy Years Among Savages 

By HENRY S SAEl' 12/6 

“ Most entertaining . . if Mi. Silt rides his fads hard, at least he 

shows a sense of humour and a wide acquaintance with people W'orth 
knowing."— fl estminsier Gazette 

“Mr. Salt is e\celleni reading, e\ en to the ‘savages' of his title.” — 

Observer 

The Master Spinner 

By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN A Biography of Sir 
Swire Smitli 16 /. 

Greeks and Barbarians 

By J. .A. K THOMSON. [Just out) 8/6 

The Great Kinship 

Edited by BERTRAM LLOYD. An Anthology of 
Humanitarian Poetrv 8/6 

Problems of a New World 

By J A HOBSON 7/6 

“ A very interesting book the hard thinking that underlies It 

will add to Mr. Hobson's high reputation as a publicist." — 

Manchester Guardian 

Studies in Dreams 

By MlfS H O ARNOLD-FORSTER 8/6 

“Mrs. Arnold horsier has wiittin an extremel> interesting book on a 
subject which i-, at once familiar and mysterious '—Daily Telegraph 


40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.i 
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A New Encyclopaedia 
of Freemasonry 

{ARS MAGXA LATOMORUM) 

And of Cognate Instituted Mysteries : 

Their Rites, Literature and History. 

BY ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE, 

P.M.. P.Z..CCC. 

Au’horof “The Secret Tradition in Freemasonry,’' 

•' The Ileal History of tlie Kosicrucians," “ The Secret 
Doctrine in Israel," etc ,etc. With 16 full-page plates 
and illusM’ations in the text. Two vols., Iloyal Svo. 

Price on Publioacion - - . £2 2%. net. 


plan of this work has been formed in such a 
^ manner that it contains nothing adventitious to 
its proper subject and to things connected directly 
theiewith It embodies considered opinions which 
arc the outcome of many years dedicated to personal 
research, including a Critical Consideration of old 
Instituted Mysteries, Comprehensive Explanations of 
Masonic Ritual and Symbolism, the Interconnection 
of the various Emblematic Schools, and other studies 
of thejcoiinected Literatures which have contributed to 
the Masonic subject. It contains no statements on 
debated questions of fact which are not supported 
by evidence 
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the Christian landowner, whose son outrages her sense of 
righteousness by marrying into her family, is handled with 
extraordinary dramatic power. The orthodox, unorthodox, 
rich and poor of the Jew'ish community are sketched with a 
sympathetic understanding, and through a graphic presenta- 
tion of racial conflict and local conditions runs the tale of 
Kotek, the son of the wealthy Christian landowner, and the 
girl Miriam. Her brother is keen that, for her own sake 
and for his, she should make so advantageous a match ; 
she herself is at first swayed half by love and half by a 
desperate desire to escape from the Ghetto and the 
ostracism that her birth imposes on her. But by degrees 
her love deepens to as real a passion as Kotek’s, who 
sacrifices everything, breaks his engagement to an heiress 
and alienates himself from his people, to marry her. Then 
in the new life of freedom he opens to her she seems for a 
while to grow reckless in her search for pleasure and, not 
without reason, he comes to distrust and doubt her, and 
the misunderstanding leads to estrangement and separation. 
The lives of both drift into the shadow of tragedy, and the 
lifting of that shadow is brought about so naturally that 
one is scarcely sensible of the art of it all. The story has 
atmosphere and charm and a most poignant human 
interest ; it should give Miss Baskerville place among the 
most popular, as it will among the ablest, ot present-day 
novelists. 

WILTON'S SACRIFICE* By Paul Trent ;s. net. (Ward, 
hock.) 

Mr. Trent’s characters we have met before, many times 
in fiction, but if his latest novel contains no surprises, it 
succeeds in being a very readable tale. A high State 
official, whose fraud upon the Government has been dis- 
covered by an aide-de-camp who attempts blackmail, a 
strong silent man who suffers for a fault not his owm, his 
young wife who, not in his confidence, misjudges his 
motive — these are the principal characters of the story. 
The scene is laid on the West Coast of Africa, where Sir 
John Lurgan, the high State official, is Governor. Mr. 
Trent gives a good picture of colonial life, and has reached 
the big success of the book in the character of Addah, a 
beautiful half-caste, who is in love with one of the 
Governor’s staff. Addah dies before the question of her 
future has been solved, but her place in the story breaks 
in for a moment, with the reality of a pressing intcr-racial 
problem, upon -the familiar lines of a romantic tale. For 
the rest, Mr. Trent has a gift of easy narrative, and the 
swing with which the story goes will take all but the most 
exacting reader with it.^ 

A WOMAN OF THE DESERT* By Moore Ritehie. 8s. 6d. 
net. (Melrose ) 

In this novel Mr. Moore Ritchie entertains the reader 
with a vivid picturing of Oriental life in action. He evi- 
dently knows the Somalis as it has been given to very few 
Europeans to know them. The story chiefly concerns the 
activities of two rival Somali tribes who, under the 'leader- 
ship of Abrahim Mursaal, a virile and capable fanatic, 
finally unite in rebellion against the Unbelievers, dr agents 
of the British Government. There is a very fine descrip- 
tion of a tribal raid, where men galloping wildly “ killed 
and maimed each other neatly with their teeth, making 
for the windpipe like the swift fighting animals they are.” 
It is fascinating to read about these Somalis — people whose 
actions develop like a flash and whose ideas are as change- 
able as mercury ; who “ can travel in a second from a 
religious impulse to a tribal massacre, and then to a holy 
war which ends in a conquest of the earth and bliss with 
unlimited wives and endless dancing and gambling in 
the highest point in Paradise — all within a few minutes 
thought. ” Throughout this story of primitive passions runs 
the*‘influence of a woman, Faduma, the mate of Abrahim. 
” Allah made us, but Woman and the Sun rule us all ” 
is the key-note of the book which winds up with a stirring 
climax in which a handful of men under Mark Shadd keep 
at bay and ultimately vanquish a horde of wild dervishes 
crazy with thirst. In Shadd, a genius of desert warfare, 
Mr. Ritchie has created a powerful and original character. 


SHE WHO WAS HELENA CASS* By Liwrence Rising. 

8s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

When you read a first novel which persuades you that 
the mysterious disappearance of its heroine was for three 
years the talk of two continents and which uses only the 
slightest of legitimate improbabilities to help out a difficult 
story, you are unlikely to forget the writer’s name Such 
an author is Mr. Lawrence Rising in his story of Helena 
Cass. Helena in the car-race over the shining q’uick- 
sands near Avranches, Helena on the Spanish liHl-side, left 
for dead by Don Pedro, who had robbed her at the inn, 
Helena in the convent dress of the Sisters of the Adoration, 
is a new character in fiction. If there is a jingling of the 
mechanism in the reasons which keep her out so long on 
her adventures, that is a matter of small account. The 
adventures themselves are sufficient justification' Mr. 
Rising’s gift of description is one of the features in his 
success. In pictures of clear outline and colour, set among 
the strong lights and shadows of foreign cities near the sun, 
he makes a background which localises the incidents of his 
.•^tory without taking the place of the incidents themselves. 
We commend to the reader a thoroughly exciting, well- 
told tale. 

THE STORY OF JENNY. By Elizabeth Sou thwart. 

7s. 6-1 net. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

It is not every prize novel that justifies the title, but 
in this case there is no cause for doubt because Miss South- 
wart has given us here an example of the realistic and 
reflective novel which will answer most of the strictest 
tests we can apply. In three parts or stages she tells the 
life-story and impressions of a village mill-girl in the dales 
of Yorkshire, and although an outcrop of precocity here 
and there threatens to disturb the even tenor of develop- 
ment, the steady progression from childhood to youth and 
from youth to womanhood is convincing and unforced. 
Jenny is a creature rich in sensibility, with a shrewd 
mother-wit of her own, to countervail the absence of good 
looks ; and in this way she holds her own against the slow- 
thinking but immovable philosophy of her father and the 
shrewish but not unkindly tongue of her mother. It is in 
handling the young men characters — her brother and his 
cronies, especially David and Jonathan, the rivals in her 
affections — that the novel shows its quality and depth. 
There is a naturalness without naturalism, and ardour 
without seduction, and in its way the story remains a real 
work of art to the last. 

THE PILGRIM OF A SMILE* By Norman D.ivey. 8s. 6d. 

net. (('hapmaii & Hall ) 

Mr. Norman Davey’s book is a collection of short stories, 
ingeniously bound together by the fantastic frame of a 
Sphinx that suddenly comes to life and grants the wishes 
of four Englishmen who, during a night of revels, find them- 
selves making orations in front of Cleopatra’s Needle on the 
Embankment. One of these four men desires the love of 
the most beautiful woman ; one craves for the gift of 
portraying afl liuman sorrow ; one cries, ” Give me the dibs, 
and I'll do the rest myself ” ; while the fourth apologises 
for his curiosity in wishing to know why the Sphinx smiles. 
It is this last one, Mr. Matthew Sumner, we follow on his 
pilgrimage in quest of the reason for a smile. With rare 
skill, and in a language which in clear-cut detail and poetic 
similitude approximates to the best passages in Greek 
classics, Mr. Norman Davey flashes fragments of life on to 
the screen before us, and as the author's steady hand leads 
us through the maze of human frailties we flit from the 
Riviera to Soho, from Lady Flayne's world-famed English 
gardens to a dingy French caffe, from the West End residence 
of an art collector of repute to a small mountain chapel 
in Capri, where in the confessional God Himself asks 
humanity’s forgiveness for creating it in His image. This 
book is one of those rare specimens to which the 
cultured reader will return again and again with quiet 
pleasure. 
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A rollicking story of the South Seas. First time in book form. 
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An Adventuress of France by Emiie Gaboriau 2/6 net | 
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Learn the Secrets of 
Successful W r iters ! 


HOW TO WRITE SALEABLE 
ARTICLES AND STORIES. 

Wanted — New writers ’ 

loumalism IS enjoying bomethiiig like a boom. Score', of new lunoditals 
and newspapers have been started, with a corresponding increase iii the demand 
for contnbutions There is a dearth of talent The trained w'ntcr, who has 
overcome the difficulties of subject and treatment, hnds his work in keen demand 
at good rates. And there is a charm about writing which never loses its spell ^ 
Has not some one called it “ the woild’s most fascinating hobby ” 

Make writing your hobby Wherever you live you can earn money by your 
pen. You can master the »*5sentials of effective writing — how to write, what 
to write about, and where to sell — by study of the unique postal course of the 
Regent Institute Learn the secrets of successful writer^ 

Many promising writers have found success delayed because of misdirected 
efiorts and the lack of expert counsel in the early stages of their career. The 
Regent Course furnishes this essential counsel, combined with all-round practical 
training, from the composition of a paragraph to the writing of fiction and 
general literature. In fact, the course is a real short cut to success. 

One of the many notable fcatuies of the course is the special attention given 
to the development of the creative pow'^rs The training equips the student 
with the invaluable faculty of being able to create a constant flow of ideas, 
and makes clear how the writer can invest articles, short stones, etc , with 
unfailmg originality and the chann of freshness and spontarieit> 

Every student receives individual attention, and is enabled— thanks 1" expert 
guidance — to avoid the errors and wasted effoit which beset the path of the 
begmner. This course shows definitely and practically how to achieve success 
The special aim is to develop the individual genius of the student 

You can master this course m your leisure hours, with personal guidance at 
every stage of the instruction. The first step to^va^ds success m this delightful 
pursuit is to send for a free copy of “ Opportunities for Talent,” an interesting 
booklet which describes the openings for new writers, the unique advantages of 
the Regent Course, and the moderate terms. Use the foim given below, or 
write a simple request for the booklet. 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE, 

(Dept. 93), 22, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

! 

Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy of ” Opportunities 
for Talent,*’ free and post-free. 


Arnold Bennett 


Mr. Arnold 3ennett's triumph. This 
* bold, exciting, brilliant, dazzling ' book 


PARIS NIGHTS 

AND OTHER IMPRESSIONS OF 
PLACES AND PEOPLE a By 

ARNOLD BENNETT 

With Illustrations by A. E. RICKARD 15/- net 

Evening J'foadord ; Bold, evn ting, brilliant, darzhng. . . . Every 
page of the book is fnorimusly clever Mr. Kirk.ird’s sketches are quite 
in keeping with the writing. ... As pictures they would lie delightful 
anywhere ’* Manchester Guardian : ” We can think of no recent 
writing more striking in sheer brilliance than the ‘ Pans Nights’ which 
open the book No word of piaise could be too warm for the drawings 
of Mr. Rickards. . . . Each of them, almost, even if it be but a few 
lines, IS a lomplcte ard finished work of art ” Truth : ” This is an 
irresistibl*- book and— how Mr. Bennett must have enjoyed wnting it ! ” 
Vail Mail Gazette : ‘‘ A real, live book." Westminster Gazette : 
‘‘The book fs full of good things." 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S famous POCKET 
PHILOSOPHIES— 8 Titles 

The Author's Graft — Friendship and Happiness — How 
to Live on 24 Hours a Day — The Human Machine 
— Literary Taste — Mental Efficiency — Self and Self 
Management — Married Life (The Plain Man and His Wife) 

Now issued in New Editions at net each 


Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Publishers, London, E.C.4 
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SOMETHING THAT BEGINS WITH ^^T/^ By Kay 

Cleaver Strahan. 7s (>d net. (Jarrokls.) 

While living close to nature has a place in theory and 
may be justified in practice, of itself it gives no plot to the 
novelist. The everyday happenings of the simple life do 
not become more interesting or momentous from being 
grouped on paper. Thus, when Phyllis Winfree, aged 
twenty-five, tells her adopted son of nine years old, and 
through him all readers of the novel, that she is going to 
write a story which shall be about “ perch-edifice (their 
home in Oregon) and the trees, and the sky — much about 
the sky — a near-by neighbour, a Mr. Miser, and other 
things," we have some misgivings about the result. The 
title of the talc is a challenge, and we read on determined 
to solve its mystery. Before we discover in the last 
chapter that " Something that begins with ‘ T ’ " is Truth, 
“ that is what love is," we have gathered some knowledge 
of American .slang and of Mr. Matthew Macelwayne, an 
interesting character, who brings the story to an end by 
marrying Phyllis. There is in the book a good deal of 
nature writing in the line of succession to Opal Whiteley. 
The best of it is the finest part of a rather-inconclusive talc 

CRASHIE HOWE, A HILL PARKH. By Bertram Smith. 

With Introduction by Sir William Robertson Nicoll. 

6s. net. (Simpkins.) 

Bertram Smith was an admirable writer and a brave, 
unconquered man. Many of those who knew him as an 
enthusiastic winter sportsman, and especially as the great 
literary exponent of curling (otherwise the game of " Mon " 
and " Soop her, Mon "), did not know that he was fighting 
all the time a losing battle with consumption. He died at 
forty-one ; and there is no doubt that, but for his sheer 
physical determination and rigorous outdoor life, death 
would have claimed him earlier. Besides being a curler he 
was a great caravanner, and it is possible that those who 
hotly dispute the merits of Ailsas and Crawfordjohns have 
never read his adventures on wheels all the way to 
John o’ Groats. They have much to gam. But sport 
did not exhaust his interests. As a writer he has dealt 
most sympathetically with the delights of youth as seen 
in retrospect. " Days of Discovery " and " Running 
Wild " have in them the real thrill of childhood’s un- 
sentimental, inexhaustible zest for life, and " ToUy " is 
perhaps the most genuinely funny collection of schoolbov 
sketches ever written. In the present volume we have 
another aspect of BerJ:ram Smith's capacity — he appears 
as a writer of Scottish idylls. " Crashie Howe " is a valley 
remote and isolated. There is a sketch of the one shop 
that serves the valley, and of Aggie the shopkeeper, who 
rules both And do you know what a " Deedler " is ? 
You must read about Crashie Howe and realise the remote- 
ness of a valley where music is unknown to understand 
the office and calling of a " Deedler " The First Ice ’’ 
is a sketch of " the roarin’ game," and " The Famine ’’ an 
intimation of the tragedy that besets the rearer of. sheep in 
a desolate land. There are other sketches, all excellent, 
and they may be commended heartily for their own sake 
and for the sake of the brave spirit who penned them. 
The book has a sympathetic introduction by Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll 


Zhe Bookman's Zable* 


ABSALOM: A TRAGEDY; AND OTHER PLAYS AND 
.POEMS. By Torahiko Khori. 5s. net. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 

Mr I^hori writes in Japanese, but has himself translated 
his play and poems, with the help of Mr. H. M. Sainsbury. 
The bulk of the volume is taken up with " the tragedy of 
Absalom/' a variant on the Bible story. It will be enjoyed 
much more on the stage than in the closet ; there is a 


vagueness about the telling of the story which would be 
overlooked if we had the spectacle and the players before 
us. The tragedy of unfulfilled desires, the deaths and 
suicides, would be most impressive, and the dignity of the 
words and phrases would produce its full effect. The 
Sham Hero : A Comedy for Marionettes," is a Japanese 
version of a story which could be found in all countries 
and in every age, and appropriately staged would make a 
popular appeal. The Prologue to an unwritten 'drama 
arouses expectations which we hope the author will one 
day satisfy. We think most readers will turn more often 
to the poems, as they will be found to be Japanese both 
in matter and manner. 

MY YEARS OF EXILE: REMINISCENCES * 0 ? A 
SOCIALIST. By Eduard Bernstein. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. 15s. net. (Parsons.) 

If, in this democratic century, there exists a person in 
whose mind a suspicion yet lingers that a Socialist is a 
not entirely respectable man, he will surely have his last 
doubts dispelled by reading Herr Bernstein’s book of 
reminiscences. For this book is, before and above anything 
else, the work of a kindly and simple soul, a man who har- 
bours no animosity against anybody and against whom no 
such feeling seems possible. When the author tells us 
about his exile from Germany and his work in Switzerland 
as editor of the anything but moderate Socialdemokrat, 
which was smuggled into Germany and secretly distributed 
there, we realise that the fight which Herr Bernstein and 
his gallant band of " comrades " waged must often have 
been a bitter one. hunted as they were from one country 
to another by the secret police, always on the alert against 
spies outside and within their own movement But the 
author’s dispassionate account of that period of the history 
of Socialism makes it equally obvious that he has escaped 
from nearly half a century of strife wdth a mind so charm- 
ingly childlike in its kindly serenity that w'e gladly forgive 
him for occasionally boring us with a style which loses 
itself in sentimental circumstantiality. For tlie English 
reader the interest naturally centres round the latter part 
of the book which deeds with Herr .Bernstein’s exile in 
London, and his impression of prominent jieople lu* met 
here Once more the sad story of Eleanor Marx, that most 
ill-fated of unfortunate women, is brought to mind, and 
Mr. Bernstein writes of her youth, her life with Edwanl 
Aveling. and ultimately her suicide, with the sympathy of 
a sincere friend Many a shrewd observation is passed on 
the character of famous Socialists like Bernard Shaw, 
Belfort Bax, Cunninghame Graham and Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, and among the interesting incidents from the 
Sunday evenings at the Engels’ home a particularly amusing 
one relates to Dr. Rudolph Meyer. The book will be 
read wuth interest not only within, but also outside Socialist 
circles. 

THE GOLDFINCHES. By Sylvia Lynd. 3s. 6d. net. 

(Cobden-S^nderson.) 

Mrs. Lynd evidently has a partiality for " bird " titles 
to her books ; following " The Thrush and the Jay " and 
just preceding " The Swallow Dive," we now have " The 
Goldfinches," a slender little volume of poems full of 
fragrance and charm. Many a beautiful thought and 
quaint idea does the book contain, and many a vivid word 
picture : 

To-night the sky is like a rose 
Above the little town, 

A petal fallen from a rose, 

'The chalk-pit on the down." 

And again : 

" Five little poplars in a row 
Stripe with long shadows half the weald, 

The elm-tree shadows flow, 

Like streams till all^the vale is filled. ..." 

While for the sympathy and the lilt of it we must quote 
three of the five verses of “ The Whistling Boy " : 
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“ It is not the whistling of blackbird or wren, 

Nor yet the plump chaffinch that sings in the lane ; 

But a little starved boy that is crooked and lame, 

A little starved ruffian that hasn't a name. . . . 

" Sure not from his father such happiness came, 

And not from his mother who left him in shame, 

The song of green fields, of tlie streams and the groves. 
The song of sweet hopes and of confident loves 

“ Oh, what puts that spirit of spring in his breast, 

Oh, ,what makes him pipe like a bird by its nest, 

Oh, what makes him whistle like blackbird or wren. 

The little lame ruffian rejected of men ? ” 

Mrs. Lyncl’s work is sincere and unaffected, and there is in 
this book a rare and distinctive quality winch should 
win for her a place of honour among poets of to-day. 

• 

GUILD .POLITICS. By G K Stirling Taylor, od net 
(Cecil Palmer ) 

If we are to believe Mr Taylor, the statesmen and 
politicians of modern Europe, alter having laid half the 
world in nuns, have during the last few^ years " freely 
announced to all the peoples that they do not know how 
to rule " The result is that in England we are brought 
face to face with the probability of a Labour Government 
in the near future, and the aim of this book is “ to set 
down in outline a policy for a new Labour Party and for 
a new T.abour economy." Tlie new Labour economy is 
that embodied in what has come to be known as the Guild 
theory ; and the essence of the guild, we are told, is the 
central principle that the industrial or trading units form 
tlie most rational basis on whuh to build a human society 
These units sJiould be ^'^df-controlled, subject only to the 
sovereign State The ideal of the guild would l)c .social 
service and not profit-making ; and each guildsman would 
liavc a vote m deciding affairs jiertaining to his guild This, 
then, IS Mr lavlor's policy for Labour ; and if the Labour 
Party accejit the Guild theory ot society, it must set to 
to realise it Instead of the mere jimsuit ot politics, the 
main tvork of Labour should be the organisation of prodiu- 
tion. Let it begin, with the help ot the ('o-o])erativ<; move- 
ment, the jiractical work of o/gaiiising one industry on 
guild lines Let it demonstrate that tlie thing can be 
done, and the J. a hour Party that is to be c.in then com- 
mence Its business, by legislating for a fact instead of an 
idt'a So runs Mr. Taylor’s argument, and he does liis 
best to make it attractixe b\’ writing in a light and easy — 
not to say llipjiant —vein, which makes his book niiich 
more rcadabh' and persuasix e tlian many others containing 
far more substance than his 

CARTAGENA AND THE BANKS OF THE SINU. 

i\v K B thimungh.ime (TiMham 15s net ) 

Cunmnghame Graham is a daz/ding and confusing 
person. He blends in himself a multitude of times and 
places His vivid, rc.sj)onsive and daring jirose finds 
its material indiftcrently in Christian. J’agan, Turk, or 
Jew, in gaucho, seaman, laird or sciionta. all his demand 
of these being that they should have a real lilc of llieir 
own. In the present volume he is on ground iinchallenge- 
aVjly his, for no one has wTitttm like Cunninghame Graham 
of the lost and remote life of the Spanish Americas During 
the war he was sent to examine the cattle resources of 
Colombia, and he here presents, with all his mastery 
of word and phrase, a record of adventure, a gallery of 
character and a vision of things seen in tropical city or 
forest or plain. It is preposterous to think that bef'^’*c this 
task fell upon him he had laid aside his pen and vowed to 
write no more. Let us hear no more of that ’ Though 
we like liim upon a peak in Darien we will not have him 
silent ; for this is such a book as only he c an write, a 
history and romance in’one, a collection of unusual informa- 
tion about lost regions and a picture of high vivid lights 
or grey tones as the occasion demands. He is an asset of 
contemporary literature. No one else has his unique 
matter and his fearless art. They arc both abundantly 
exhibited in this story of Cartagena de Indias, with its 
buried, forgotten life and its savour of slumbrous romance 
and exotic exuberance. 
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BRITISH MUSIC IN 1921. 

By Gerald Cumberland. 


E ven those of 

us w h o are 
only just on the 
borderland of 
middle-age are old 
enough to remember 
the time when 
music in England 
was chaotic and 
fumbling, and held 
in contempt not 
only by our im- 
mediate neighbours 
across the sea but 
also by ourselves. 
Three hundred years ago we were the most musical nation 
in Europe ; at the close of last century we had scarcely 
any music at all ; to-day we have a musical life both 
diversified and rich, and a group of composers whose 
high talent and soaring aspirations at least equal, if 
they are not actually superior to, anything the world 
can show. 

To trace the social, economic and other causes of 
this rapid development is not possible here ; it will 
be sufficient for my purpose if I assert that the figure 
of Sir Edward Elgar has contributed largely to our 
recent musical renascence. He gave our musical life 
dignity ; he was a rallying point for younger men ; 
and the early recognition of his genius by Germany 
and the unstinted praise given him by Richard Strauss 
helped us to realise that in him we had a figure destined 
for immortality. Not that Elgar has founded a 
“ school.'' His creeftive life has been lonely : he has 
had not a single imitator. His genius, strangely sensi- 
tive and energised by a nervous organism almost 
hysterical, has fulfilled itself by a rigid self-dependence, 
and even in the years of his greatest popularity many 
of us felt that he was in spirit remote and inaccessible, 
revealing beauty to the world like a snow-clad moun- 
tain peak smitten by the sun. But if he has had no 
imitators, he has shown the way, and many composers 
of the younger generation have reached their present 
positions through the inspiration of his example. 

Yet such has been the flux of foreign musical influences 
into this country in recent years that Elgar has lost 
some of his hold upon the masses. Lately an orchestral 
concert devoted solely to Elgar’s music — a concert 
conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald, a su])remely fine 
interpreter of this composer’s work — was given at 
Queen’s Hall to a strangely sparse audience ; his 
Second Symphony is not yet widely understood ; 
his recent chamber music has but one admirer where 
The^'Dream of Gerontius ” has a hundred. The truth 
is, the musical masses are still under the astounding 
domination of Wagner, whose lack of reticence and 
splendid vulgarities are in direct opposition to the 


spirituality and intense, sublimated thought of Elgar. 
The Rus'siaiis also have recently intoxicated us with 
their new vodka, their barbaric colours and barbarous 
rhythms ; Debqssy and Ravel have insinuated them- 
selves into our psychology, pouring their delicate 
dissonances into our apprehensive ears ; and once 
again Richard Strauss, giant-like, strides about our 
land. These foreign influences have disturbed the 
more insular current of our musical life, and on this 
account they have on many hands been deprecated ; 
but disturbance is not necessarily disintegration, and 
though there are many signs that the individualities of 
some of our younger composers have been temporarily 
submerged in the sea of Russian and French music, 
the final result can scarcely be harmful. Music, after 
all, is the most cosmopolitan of all the arts, the most 
widely diffused, the most democratic ; to advocate, as 
some writers have done, the erection of artificial bar- 
riers between one country and another, and especially 
between our own country and the Continent, is to 
assume that music is hostile to itself, that in it are 
antagonistic forces making for destruction. This of 
course is absurd. 

If Elgar has worked out his own destiny, so have all 
the younger composers. Though Granville Bantock 
has ceased to make his vastly interesting experiments 
in huge masses of vocal sound, he still toys with oriental- 
ism ; in everything he writes he stands alone. Frederic 
Delius refuses classification ; John Ireland, a little 
Yellow Bookish, packs his music with his own special 
gold ; Vaughan Williams, full of a vague mysticism, is 
cloistered within his own genius ; Rutland Boughton, 
while reforming every one sav’e himself, burns his bright 
lamp in Glastonbury ; Joseph Holbrooke, having dis- 
carded his Poe-like dreams, is now gloriously but rather 
noisily Joseph Holbrooke ; and Arnold Bax, Eugene 
Goossens and Julius Harrison and a dozen more react, 
each in his individual way, to the influences of their 
environment. For some years it has been regretted 
that there is no inner bond of union between these 
composers, no common, well-defined aim such as 
inspired the Lake Poets or the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. Such an aim, it has been felt, would make for 
strength, for progress on well-established lines. But 
if ever there was any probability of conscious co-opera- 
tion in the attainment of definite ideals, that probability 
exists no longer. The war destroyed it. The violent 
years of 1914-1918 led to violence in art, to an almost 
morbid intensification of the ego. The creative artist, 
having for five years crushed his individuality, is now 
face to face with the inevitable reaction ; the ego 
within him is clamant for self-expression at whatever 
cost : he must be himself though that self be only a 
faint cry in the noise of multitudes. Hence such 
phenomena as Lord Berners, Erik Satie and Stravinsky, 
men who on occasion push music to its utmost limit of 
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hideousness and whose extravagance is but rarely 
tempered by humour. 

It might be thought that among so much varied 
talent there would be much confusion, that the public 
would be bewildered by this embarras dc richesscs, and 
that so many conflicting interests would make progress 
slow and difficult. But such is not the case. Never 
at any penod in our history has the public had so 
man}' and such reliable guides as it possesses at the 
moment. A generation ago our musical criticism was 
contemptible, for it was incompetent, shallow and 
frequently dishonest. To-day, both in London and the 
provinces, newspaper criticism of music may not be 
perfect, for the conditions under which it is produced 
conspire to degrade it, but it is at least well-informed, 
fair-minded and, on the whole, constructive. Such 
writers as Ernest Newman, Edwin Evans. H. C. Colles, 
Samuel Langford and Richard Capell have done an 
enormous amount of spade-work in educating the 
musical taste of the public, in clarifying the public’s 
ideas, and in sifting, day after day and week after 
week, the good music from the bad. Ernest Newman, 
indeed, has probably done more to educate the musical 
public than any man living, and no i^oung amateur, 
attracted by music and wishing to understand its basic 
principles, can do better than study his various volumes 
of essays and, in particular, his books on Hugo Wolf 
and W’agner. 

Music, then, flourishes to-da}' in this countr\’ with the 
health, the rich prodigality and the adventurousness 
with which literature flourished in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Among composers we have man\’ men of 
genius, but only posterity can disclose' how many of 
them are men of the front rank. Elgar, it is agreed, is 
sure of immortality ; of the younger generation Rutland 
Boughton, Arnold Bax and \"aughan W’llliams ha\’e 
already produced work that will be heard with delight 
by thousands yet unborn. 


GRANVJLLE BANTOCK.^ 

Professor Granville Bantock has always held the gorgeous 
Last in fee His " Omar Khayyam ” really suggested the 
Orient and not the djibbahs of the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb In the present set of live songs he has found a 
libretto that has evidently gone straight to liis heart. The 
words arc adapted from the Chinese by E. Powys Mathers 
and they have a life and charm that is genuinely' fresh as 
well as exotic. Professor Bantock has given them a 
strongly individual and attractive setting. Pos.sibly they 
might not have been written quite in this way if Stravinsky 
had not written that wonderful piece of chinoiserie , “ The 
Nightingale ” ; but they are none the worse for that. " The 
Emperor " has an appropriate note of burlesque pomp as 
well as of deep feeling. “The Red Lotus'' is mystic, 
wonderful, and doubtless has a meaning. “ In the Palace '' 
gives us a miniature tragedy of suppression. “ The Peach 
Flower,” likely to be the most popular as it is the most 
obvious in appeal, is a charming study in the symbolism of 
love. “ The Garden of Bamboos ” is an exquisite poem in 
music, with an effective morendo at the close. Personally 
we like “ The Emperor ” and ” The Garden of Bamboos ” 
best of all, with “ The Peach Flower ” as a good third 

* “ Five Songs ” By Granville Bantock. Words adapted 
from the Chinese by E Powys Mathers. 2S. each net. (Elkin.) 
— “Arabian Nights." For Pianoforte. By Granville Bantock. 
Part III. 2s. net. (Swan ) — " Five Songs from Dramatic 
Lyrics.” By Robert Browning. Music by Granville Bantock. 
2 s. net each. (Swan ) 


Singers of taste and 
intelligence will 
surely welcor^e a set 
of modern songs with 
words in which there 
is no trace of the 
ineffable lyricism of 
the ballad concert. 
As for P r o f e s s'o r 
Bantock, with his 
d a r 1 n g ly subtle 
harmonies and 
rhythms, we need say 
no more than that'he 
has redelivered the 
poems in mu^ic that 
IS ei delight to render 
or receiv^e. 

The third part of 
his “ Arabian Nights ” suite contains pieces five, six and 
seven of that set, entitled respectively, “ On the Way to 
Damascus,” “ A Princess of Cathay ” and ” The Magic 
Horse.” Professor Bantock here employs all the resources 
of an imagination sharply touched by the magic of the 
East, and of a musicianship that can invent delightful 
effects of rhythm, harmony and exotic melody to illustrate 
these tales of wonder. Players who take the trouble to 
master them will have a new and delightful addition to 
their repertory. 

The Swan Company — publishers of “ The Arabian 
Nights ” — specialise in the produrtion of modern high class 
English iniisic. Mere!} as s])eeimens of engravdng and 
printing their work deserves credit . but most of all they 
must be praised for the quality ot the matter thev put 
forth The Browning songs of Professor Bantock illustrate 
his power and vcrsatilitv What woman-singer of feeling 
and culliv'cition will not be glad to hav^e finely-imagined 
settings of “ In a Year ” and “ A Woman’s Last Word ” > 
And singers of both sexes will be pleased with “ The 
(xuardiaii Angel,” “ My Star ’ and ” Home Thoiiglits,” 
the last an especially full and ecstatic setting of words 
that evcrv'body knows and lov'cs. Wc recommend these 
songs to lovers of poetry and music. 


MUSIC AND EDUCATION.^ 

riie present \’olume by M. Lupit'S-Dalcroze is tlie gospel 
t)f a v'ory important mov^cment. Eurhythmies may be 
described as embodied music, or appreciation made visible 
in movement. It means, in school work, an evocation of 
the children’s sense of rhythm and the association of real 
personal expression witli the message of the music. Music 
thus becomes, not ein artificial overlay passively endured, 
but something alive, active, creative. The cagerne.ss with 
which the Eiirhythniic doctrines have been taken up points 
to a general conviction of our failures and necessities. There 
IS no need for us to describe at length the teachings that 
are held passionately by those who hold them at all. We 
should like, instead, as more interesting to unprofessional 
readers, to quote what M. Dalcroze says about the English : 

“ As to the musical feeling of the English, it is by no means 
of so low a standard as is generally asserted on the Continent. 
The people undoubtedly Jove music, and their hearing and vocal 
capacities are normal. As in Sweden, the old folk-songs have 
regained a position of honour ; it is quite common to see 
children dancing and singing in the streets, and their choral 
singing ... is remarkable for its accuracy and balance. On 
the other hand, music is too commonly regarded, in social 
circles, as a mere accomplishment, and its cultivation in schools 
and private' musical academies is largely superficial and con- 
ventional. Once the efforts of the reconstruction enthusiasts 
have succeeded in obtaining a due regard for music and 

* “ Rhythm, Music and Education.” By Emile Jaques- 
Dalcroze. Translated from the French by Harold F. Rubin- 
stein, with an Introduction by Sir W. H. Hadow. 15s. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) — “ Twenty Caprices and Rhythmic Studies'.” 
By E. Jaques-Dalcroze. Set II. 4s. net. (Augener.) — 
“ Psychology Applied to Music Teaching.” By Mrs. J. Spencer 
Curwen. 15s. net. (Curwen.) 
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Eurhythmies in the school curriculum, the English people will 
not be slow in attaining a standard worthy of the descendants 
of the great composers who represented it so honourably in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries." 

It would be difficult to state more clearly and cogently 
what is the matter with music in this country. Of the book 
itself we need say no more than that it must be in the 
library of every school and of every music teacher. Musicians 
will be glad to supplement it by the distinctive set of 

Rhythftiic Studies ” published by Augeners. 

The necessity for a radical reform in our approach to 
music will be plain to every reader of Mrs. J. Spencer 
Curwen’s volume, in which there is a tragically significant 
collection of " howders " made by young ladies in genteel 
educational institutions. Consider such answers as these : 

" Palestrina'.s music is very monotonous and holy ; when 
listened to"fL makes a mar soar above all the evil and dark spots 
in his character " 

" Mozart'.s operas were smooth, while Weber’s were all large 
chords that only he himself could stretch " 

Such things point plainly, not only to bad teaching of 
unsuitable matter, but to a hopelessly wrong attitude 
towards the wdiole purpose of music. Mrs. Curweii’s book 
combines the new psychology with a long practical experi- 
ence of teaching. The combination should prove highly 
attractive. George Sampson. 

FIVE SONGS AND A PIANO PIECE.^ 

Here are five songs exhibiting four virtues which are 
becoming refreshingly common. The words are of value, 
regard is shown for true accentuation, sense is not sacrificed 
to momentary effei 1, and the ])iano parts are relevant and 
yet of individual interest. So far they are uniformly 
good ; in the exttMit to which tliey catch the subtler sense 
of the lyrics th(‘y vary greatly. The most obviously 
appealing e\'en if not entiiely satisfying is 1^. M. Stewart's 
setting of jMaseficld’s " 'I'he West Wind," It is pleasing, 
fi uent, and, except for a rather hackiK'yt^^ rosalia in the 
second vcr.se, Iresii The song will appeal most to mezzo- 
sopranos and light baritones. 

Cyril Scott’s setting ol Teresa IToolcy's " Our T.ady of 
Violets " combines a rather deliberately simple vocal line 
w'lth a piano part which, thoiigli subtle, docs not obtrude 
except at the end of the fourth stanza, where it 
becomes excessive and iinholjiful. Apart from a 
perverse lump of a ninth, winch no singei will enjoy, tin* 
song is most suitable for mezzo-sopranos. 

To treat afresh and successfully so fcinious a lync as 
Sidney's " My True Love Hath My Heart" is a difficult 
problem which John Irelantl lias liardly solved. The result 
is of course 
interesting, 
but expresses 
nothing of the 
lyric’s curious 

* " The West 
Wind.” B y 
1). M. Stewart, 

(A u g e n e r . ) 

In E ; B to E.— 

"Our Lady of 
Violets." By 
Cyiil Scott 
(Elkin.) In C: 

C to E, and D. — 

" My True Love 
Hath My Heart." 

By John Ireland^ 

(Augener.) InE: 

T> to F, and G. — 

"All Night under 
the Moon," Low : 

C to E, and High . 
and "Valley 
Moonlight." Low 
and High ; D to 
G. By Edgar L 
Bainton. (Win- 
throp Rogji-rs.) 

— '* }3allad for 
the Pianoforte." 

By Cyril Scott. 

3 S. (Elkin.) 
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mingling of conceits and passionate simplicity. The 
feeling becomes indefinably mature — and it is so essentially 
of the springtime of the world. 

The most successful songs of the group are Edgar L. 
Bainton's settings of Gibson’s “ All Night under the 
Moon " and Bottomley’s " Valley Moonlight." Both 
achieve beauty by simple means, both have satisfying 
accompaniments and vocal lines of a fine and passionate 
sweep which will commend them to tenors. 

In liis Ballad for the piano (Elkin), Cyril Scott treats in 
characteristic style a few bars from a Troubadour song. 
Structurally the piece is extremely simple. Stating his 
theme without accompaniment, the composer proceeds to 
improvise upon it with increasing emphasis and elaboration 
in a number of clearly defined sections. These compel 
interest until the scherzando and the three following pages, 
which too often seem mannered and perversely ingenious 
rather than relevant. Lucidity and interest return with 
the molio marcato, which leads to a broad and impressive 
conclusion, none the worse for being strongly reminiscent 
of Debussy’s " La Cathedrale Engloutie." 

OLD ENGLISH PIECES AND A PAGEANT.* 

Mr. Norman O’Neill, already knowm to many players 
and concert-goers by his " Blue Bird ’’ music and his 
later accompaniments to " Macbeth " and " Mary Rose," 
here offers us a set of pieces deserving of wide popularity. 
Without being obviously archaic they have a real flavour 
of Old England, and without being obviously easy, they 
are simple enough to be within the means of any fair 
pianist. The first, called " Real Morns," is a bright and 
rapid dance-form, full of movement. The second, " Riga- 
doon " (the one we like best), has the charm of something 
really felt, and, with its effective modulations and varied 
movement, gives the moderate pianist plenty of oppor- 
tunit}^ for exhibiting acc[uircments of touch and delivery 

♦ “Three Old English Pieces ” Py Norman O'Xeill es dd. 
net. (Schott Si Co.) — “ A Pageant" : For Pianoforte. By C'yril 
Scott 3s. dd. net. (Scholl tt' ('o ) 


I ^without burdening him with technical gymnastics. The 
third, an " Elizabethan March," forms a vigorous and 
/ satisfactory conclusion. We commend these pieces heartily 
to players who want something new as well as good. 

After the " plain " of Norman O’Neill we come to the 
" coloured " of Cyril Scott. This musician is nothing if 
not ambitious. Having something to say he insists in 
saying it entirely in his own way, and his rhythms, har- 
monics and inventions are distinctively original. Some 
have objected that Cyril Scott illustrates not so much a 
style as a formula ; but this, at least, should be added, that 
he was quietly producing his musical impressionism long 
before young ladies at the music schools had discovered 
the Preludes of Debussy, and that, having found his vein 
in music, he has not been deterred by objections or deflected 
by the attractions of popularity. The three pieces here 
presented are called, " Sentimental Waltz," " Exotic 
Dance " and " Processional Dance." They are unusual 
and attractive, and they do not play themselves — a distinc- 
tion that wdll attract pianists who seek music that is not 
only original but the cause of originality in the player. 

NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

From Augener. — Schubert Fantasia • The Wanderer. — Octagon 
Piano Albums. Vol V — Butterfly Waltz for Pianoforte. 
By Erkki Melartm.- — " Etudes dc Concert," for lhano. 
By Arthur de Grcef. In five keys 
From Edwin Ashdown — " Punchiiu iio " : Suite for Piano. By 
Alec Rowley — Three Lyrics for Piano By Alec Rowley — 
“Fairyland”- Miniatures from Grunin, for lhano By 
Henry E Geehl 

From Keith, Prowsk Sc Co — "F our Old English Sketches," 
for l*iano. By Winificd M Iveiis Nursery Secrets " : 

Little Suite for Young I’eople, foi Piano By Felix 
White 

From Chappeli. & Co--' Sometime^ in My Dreams " Words 
by Lillian Glanville Musk by Guy ci’Ilaidelot — “Little 
Corner of Your Heart " Words by May Orton. Music 
by Hermann Luhr 

Froui J R I.AFLErR lic Son — “ Tnstesse " Entr’acte for 
Piano Tiy Austin Craync — “ Paiil-Nana" . Flower Dance 
By Val Clieyne — “ Sweet Memories," for Piano. By 
Enric<j Calciiti. 


Zbc IDrama. 


THE FUTURE OF THE THEATRE. 

By St. John Ervine. 


O NE sign of the 
vitality of 
the theatre is the 
incessant lamen- 
tation which it 
creates. I doubt 
whether, there has 
ever been a time 
when 'jeremiads on 
the drama were not 
extensively pro- 
nounced, and I am 
very certain that 
there never will be 
a time when jere- 
miads will cease to be pronounced. All those who 
mourn over the condition of the theatre — and I have 
done my little bit of howling over it from time 
to time — are testifying to the fact that theatrical 
entertainment is something of a necessity to mankind and, 
mc^e importantly, that mankind is never quite satisfied 
with the quality of the entertainment, but is constantly 
demanding improvement in it. So that when I, for 
example, in the Observer print columns of invective 
about the state of the English drama, I am not so much 


proving that that state is rotten as demanding that it 
shall be made l^etter. In point of fact, English drama 
is fairly healthy in spite of some very serious handicaps 
in the way of producing fine work which are significant 
of the present time only. But those handicaps are 
hindering the development of every form of art and 
of every form of industry ; they are directly attributable 
to the rise in the cost of production and the false increase 
in wages during the war. I am not an economist, but 
one does not require a particular mental faculty to 
understand that unless we can revise our system of pay- 
ment in some way that is conformable to real 
needs, all enterprises of whatever kind are likely to 
be in a state of flux for a period and to terminate in 
disaster. 

The condition of the newspapers of this country illus- 
trates the position very aptly. So does the condition of 
the theatre. The cost of producing a play to-day is 
out of all reason even if the prices of theatre-seats were 
higher than they now are ; but when one remembers 
that, except in a few cases, the prices of admission, 
apart from the entertainment tax, which does not 
benefit, but positively harms, the theatre-proprietor, 
are exactly what they were before the war began, it will 
not be difficult to realise how very complicated and 
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harassing theatrical production has become. An imme- 
diate result of this economic pressure upon the drama 
is that managers tend more and more to produce plays 
which will appeal to enormous crowds, and less and less 
to produce plays which appeal to thoughtful audiences. 
That is the explanation of the spectacular play which 
althouglj it costs a great deal of money to stage, earns 
large sums for its producers because the vast majority 
of theatre-goers like to leave their brains in the cloak- 
room when they go to the play and are quite content 
if their eyes are gratified by pretty pictures. 

Tliese problems of pounds and pence •will, however, 
be adjust'd in time, and we need not seriously perturb 
ourselves about them now. What is interesting to 
consider is just how the theatre is going to develop. 
I think that we are at the beginning of a very remark- 
able era of theatrical enterprise. The war, so far as 
the theatre is concerned, marked the climax of an old 
tradition and, by its abruptness, caused the new era to 
begin almost dramatically. Most changes in institu- 
tions take place imperceptibly by a process of merging. 
But the war caused a most perceptible alteration in 
the condition of the theatre. The actor-manager, for 
example, disappeared almost in a single night during the 
war and, by a merciful dispensation, the great actor- 
managers were prevented from suffering the misery of 
seeing themselves left in neglect while their successors 
mounted to authority. Sir Herbert Tree, vSir Charles 
Wyndham and Sir George Alexander, the most emiiK'iit 
and authoritative of the actor-managers, died within a 
few months of each other. They did their work, and 
then passed on with the honour they had earned still 
rich and untarnished. Personal control, such as Tree’s, 
disappeared from the theatre, and the control of syndi- 
cates, such as that of Messrs. Grossmith and Laurillard, 
took its place. I doubt whether the change is entirely 
for the good of drama. It has indisputable merits, but 
it also has equally indisputable demerits. Time, how- 
ever, will settle the hash of the syndicates if they are 
not as good for drama as the actor-manager, despite 
his faults, often was. 

I foresee a great dev^elopment in the purely mechanical 
side of the theatre. Most of the theatres in England 
are hopelessly out of date. The acoustics are so wTetched 
that they may be said to be non-existent. The stage 
is constructed so that the production of any but the 
most simple form of play is a matter of very great 
difficulty. The lighting apparatus is sketchy, and the 
method of scene-shifting is clumsy and wasteful of time. 
We have hardly begun to understand stage-lighting in 
this country, but in America this part of theatrical 
enterprise has been highly developed, partly because 
electricity is much cheaper there than in England, and 
partly because the American people are more willing 
than we are to make experiments. It is not possible 
for me in the space at my command to give details of 
mechanical development in the theatre, but in a sum- 
mary fashion I can prophesy that we are likely to see 
before long a method of production which will be a com- 
bination of light and mechanics. The stage in every 
theatre will probably be a revolving stage. There will 
be large, deep cellars under the stage itself into which 
whole sets " will be sunk after use, so that a stage 
manager will be able to “ set a scene ’’ of very elaborate 
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U'lidenrus and 4‘voJiition 
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VoL \1 The Romantic Ih Rum, by I*. Dannki viin'R, completed 
ami sei-H thinuL'Ii tin jiress b\ tin (jcin i al lalitor Koinantu isiii, 
Rorii.mtn Op<-i.i in (jt nminv, I’.ins ami JlaJv, Comin Ojier.i, 
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( h.iiubei ,111(1 Pi.inoloi t(‘ Musu . Solo Sony's. V.uunis other works. 
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CoiiLlusion With I o]aous imisu al c.\.imp]es .lud index. 
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character in a few moments. The arid scheme of decor- 
ation which consists of hanging curtains and no more 
is not likely to endure upon the stage simply because 
it is dull, and, on the whole, depressing. Scenery is 
likely to become more, rather than less, complicated, 
but the manipulation of it will be so easy that long 
waits between the acts are never likely to take place. 
It will then be possible to produce a Shakespearean 
play as it was written by its author. The use of the 
“ apron stage is likely to become a general custom for 
the performance of small scenes between large scenes. 
While the small scene is being acted on the apron stage, 
the large scenes will be whisked round on the revolving 
stage, and the play will proceed with hardly any inter- 
ruption. Plays will then tend to be longer and more 
varied in scene. The modern play is a very short 
piece, often played in a single set.” The Elizabethan 
plays were very long and played in a great variety of 
■" sets.” In ” The Merchant of Venice,” for example, 
the interest switches backwards and forwards from 
Venice to Belmont in a way that almost breaks the 
heart of the modern producer, cramped by the physical 
•conditions of the modern theatre. These troubles will 
■disappear. Some scenes will be composed of little more 
than a few clieap curtains and a great deal of light. 
Other scenes will be of a more elaborate and detailed 
character. But whatever the nature of the scene may 
be it will be manipulated easil}^ and sw’iftly. 

SHAW AT THE EVERYMAN THEATRE. 

The gallant efforts of the promoters of Everyman Theatre, 
at Hampstead, seem likely to succeed. They certainly 
deserve to. In spite of a few casual revivals of the more 
popular plays anyone who wished to sec Bernard Shaw’s 
plays on the stage had to journey, these last few years, to 
Vienna or Berlin or Munich or possibly Moscow. Here is 
Everyman giving us this month and next a repertoire which 
includes “ Candida,” ” You Never Can Tell,” ” The Doctor’s 
Dilemma,” ” Man and Superman,” ” Major Barbara ” and 
The Showing up of Blanco Posonet.” The plays are being 
produced by Edith Craig, on whose co-operation Mr. 
Maedermott is to be congratulated. It would be difficult 
to improve on the production of ” Candida ” and ” You 
Never Can Tell ” as pieces of intelligent rendering by actors 
who were in some cases very miscast. In ” Candida ” the 
chief praise is due to Mr. Aylmer's Morell and Mr. Jefferies' 
Burgess. Miss Pratt, as Candida, wrestled with a part for 
which she was not suited — she was at her best in the final 
scene, but it was difficult to think of her as a poet's inspira- 
tion. Of the rest Miss Jones's Prossy was an admirable 
study ; but she slightly overdid the exaltation caused by 
champagne. Prossy would be sad in her cups, even though 
excited. The performance of ” You Never Can Tell ” is full 
of pleasant surprises. No visitors to London should miss this 
Shaw season, which will continue till the middle of April. 

THE WONDERFUL VISIT. Bv IT G Wells and St. John 
Ervine. At St. Martin’s Theatre 

Let me say at once that in ” The Wonderful Visit ” 
the authors, Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr. St. John Ervine, 
and the producer, Mr. Basil Dean, have collaborated to 
provide a very charming entertainment. The two themes 
of the play, the resentment felt by the leading dignitaries 
of the village of Siddcrmorton at the appearance in their 
midst of a a angel, and their desire to rid themselves of an 
unmarried mother whom the kindly old vicar has shel- 
tered, are very adroitly blended. While the three scenes, 
the Vicarage Garden, the War Memorial and the Vicar's 
Study, to say nothing of the very realistic fire which takes 
place at the Vicarage,, are marvels of pictorial and natural 
ifeauty. I don’t quite approve of the figures coming to 


life in the vicar’s replica of Leonardo’s ” Madonna della 
Rocce ” — that seems to me too childish and unworthy a 
trick to be employed even in a dream play. Ot]^wise 
I have nothing but praise for the admirably tasteful way 
in which the play has been produced ; for the poses and 
gestures of Delia, the unmarried mother, and of the rather 
theatrically-clad Angel, are invariably graceful and sug- 
gestive. The farce of certain passages is perhaps a little 
old-fashioned. The melodrama, too, wherein the titled 
war-profiteer makes amorous advances to Delia and is 
repulsc^l by the Angel, seems also a little crude. But the 
dialogue in which Delia, kneeling before the War Memorial, 
talks to her dead soldier-lover is poignantly affecting ; while 
every scene in, which the aristocratic Lady Hammergallow 
encounters the too inquisitive Angel or the upstart war- 
profiteer is full of the most delightful comedy. As tlie 
Angel, Mr. Harold French makes a distinct advance in 
his profession. Needle.ss to say. Miss Compton revels 
in the part of Lady Hammergallow. Her superb aplomb 
and her mastery of witty dialogue are unfailing. Then 
Mr. Lawrence Hanray makes a delightful vicar ; while 
Miss Moyna Macgill gives delicate pathos to the character 
of Delia. W. A. L. B. 

THE TEMPEST. At the Alclwych Theatre. 

” I'he Tempest ” at the Aldwych Theatre is a pleasant 
and enjoyable but curiously patchy production. Those 
parts of the play that are usually done badly arc here done 
very well, and the parts one usually finds excellent’ are 
here done rather badly. Stephano and Trinculo, ofteji a 
weariness (if no worse), arc thoroughly delightful. Mr. 
Ambrose Manning has solved the problem of being a 
drunken rascal on the stage and a delight to the house, 
and the .scenes in which he is joined by Mr. Louis Calvert 
as Caliban are in the best sense Shakespearean. Mr. Calvert 
docs nothing ill ; and if his Caliban (thanks to his own 
ineradicable geniality) is hardly vile enough, wc have 
compensation in hearing the often moving lines of his part 
thoroughly well spoken. The boyish (almost girlish) and 
bemused Prince Ferdinand of Mr. Francis Lister seems to 
ns entirely right in conception and presentation. Of the 
other characters we will briefly say that they are adequate. 
No attempt, fortunately, is made at elaborate nicchani.sm — 
the general effort is rather on the side of what may be called 
imaginative realism than material realism, and we think it 
entirely successful. 

THE BETROTHAL. By Maurice Maeterlinck. At the 
Gaiety Theatre. 

It is as well to endeavour to forget ” The P^ue Bird ” . ' 
when visiting the Gaiety in its present happy 
from musical comedy ; for ” The Betrothal ” shares 
handicaps inevitable to sequels, and is very reminiscQire^^ 
of the great play which ran for months at the Haymarket 
in 1910. The differences arc to the disadvantage oW;he 
sequel, which has no such thrill of surprise as ” There 
death ” ; no such wistfulness as made the cottage-scene^?^' 
in the Land of Memory unforgettable, nothing so 
uplifting as tfie Kingdom of the Future. A breath 
of that music would have been welcome in the great scene 
of ” The Betrothal ” ; when Miss Gladys Cooper, looking 
very beautiful on her throne with its backing of worlds, is ■ 
recognised as the inevitable mother by her first-born. 
Yes ; forget ” The Blue Bird ” ; and a great deal of 
charm will be found in this new entertainment. The 
jest on Destiny is very happy. The comic diminution 
of this cubist figure, portentous in the moonlight ot 
the first scene, until he becomes a lisping, frSlful 
babe-in-arms, was entirely successful. Miss Gladys 
Cooper was delightful as Joy. Mr. Bobbie Andrews, 
as Tyltyl, spoke and acted excellently by the book ; but 
not once did he show any trace of interest in the amattng 
circumstances about him. It was nice again to see 
Miss Winifred Emery. Miss Stella Campbell, as “ Light," 
acted excellently and looked picturesque. The play, 
with its pretty ballet, has been thoughtfully and beavtiftllljr 
produced. 
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any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

Hews fiotes. 

tu We regret that o\ying to the large number of MSS. 
that have had to be considered the judges in our 
First Novel Prize Competition have not been able 
to make their award in time for us to publish the 
result in this Number, but their task is now about 
* completed, and their award will be announced in 
the May Bookman. 


Messrs. Dent are publishing this month, “ Torch- 
li^t : Revolution,' ’ the first of a series of Napoleonic 
novels by the Baroness Aminoff — a vivid, human 
story with the French Revolution as a background. 

Many well-known authors, artists and critics 
were present last month at the complimentary 
dinner to Mr. Arthur Page, of Messrs. Doubleday, 


Page & Co., who are now associated with Mr. Sydney 
S. Pawling in the business of Messrs. Heinemann. 
The guests included Sir Hall Caine, Sir Arthur 
Pinero, Mr. James Douglas, Mr. Arthur Rackham, 
Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. J. C. Squire, Mr. J. O. P. 
Bland, Mr. Walkley, Mr. Lovat Fraser, Dr. T. E. 
Page, Mr. Robert Donald, etc. The speeches were 
limited to three. Sir Hall Caine was very pleasantly 
reminiscent in proposing the guest of honour, and 
nothing could have been more charming than Mr. 
Arthur Page’s serious-humorous, quietly whimsical 
response. Mr. Pawling, an excellent Chairman, 
followed in a delightfully genial and informal vein, 
and seemed on the whole to agree with Mr. Page 
that, though at the moment most things were more 
or less out of gear, the book trade was not in for 
such a bad time as some people expected. 

The new William De Morgan novel, “ An Old 
Man’s Youth" (9s. ; Heinemann), is as long and 
whimsically characteristic a story as any he has 
written. The lonely old Eustace John Pascoe 
recalls the history of his past, and the atmosphere 
of the Victorian fifties is reproduced as vividly and 
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with as matter-of-fact an effect of truthfulness as 
in '' Joseph Vance/' All De Morgan lovers — and 
they are numerous here and in America — will be 
glad to know that ** The Life of William De Morgan 
is being written by his sister, Mrs. A. M. W. Stirling, 
and will be published this autumn by Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth. 

Under the title ^ of ‘‘ Myself,'' Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth is shortly publishing the reminiscences 
of Lady Tree. He has also in the press, " Barbary : 
The Romance of the 
Nearest East," by A. Mac- 
Callum Scott, M.P. 

Mr. Hugh S. Eayrs, the 
gifted son of the much 
beloved preacher and 
litterateur, the Rev. George 
Eayrs, who is known to 
many of our readers as the 
author of "Letters to 
John Wesley " and many 
other important works, has 
been appointed President 
of the Macmillan Company 
of Canada. Mr. Hugh S. 

Eayrs went to Canada 
nine years ago, and was 
interested in newspaper and 
magazine work for some 
time. In 1916 he collabo- 
rated with T. B. Costain in 
the successful novel entitled 
” The Amateur Diplomat,” „hose briiiiam novel, “ Privii 

published by Hodder & 

Stoughton. In 1917 the Macmillans in Canada 
published his biographical study of " Sir* Isaac 
Brook," one of Canada's great military heroes. The 
proudest thing Mr. Eayrs has to say of himself is 
that he is a son of his father, and his father's many 
friends will wish him every success in his new and 
distinguished position. 

• Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson, who have just 
published John Drinkw^ater's " Mary Stuart," are 
publishing shortly "The Death of Orpheus," by 

Laurence Housman. They also announce " Madam," 
a new novel by Miss Ethel Sidgwick. 



another name Mrs. Hildyard has proved herself 
a successful novelist, and doubtless it is the practice 
she has had in that direction that has enabled her 
to get so much life and crispness into her characters 
and dialogue and handle a slight theme so deftly. 

" Westminster Abbey : Its Memories atid Its 
Message," by Mary Sturgeon, which Messrs. Harrap 
arc publishing, is an account of the Abbey from the 
point of view of its connection with English life. 
The book ha^ an etched frontispiece and fifteen 

drawings by Louis \Veirter, 
R.B.A. 


Mr. Denis S. Wright says 
very modestly in an 
Introduction to his " Musi- 
cal Composition " (is. 6d. ; 
Perry & Gill), that he has 
aimed at nothing more 
than helping to guide the 
amateur composer in the 
w^ay of writing music which 
may stand a chance of 
success on its merits, be it 
at the hands of a publisher, 
or only at a local concert. 
He has fulfilled his pur- 
pose most admirably, and 
amateur composers, and 
even some who are not 
amateurs, will find his very 
practical suggestions and 
Mr. Michael T. H. Sadleir, advice of real service. 

whose brilliant novel, “Privilege” (Constable), is reviewed Thcy are juSt the little 

in this Number. , . r r . . 

matter - of - fact hints and 
information that the beginner especially needs, and 
there are two pages of " Dont's " at the end 
which may be learned and inwardly digested with 
profit. 

We are promised some sensational revelations in 
Captain Peter E. Wright's " At the Supreme War 
Council," which Mr. Eveleigh Nash is about to 
publish. Captain Wright was assistant secretary 
to the Council and brings a charge against two 
distinguished officers in connection with a leakage 
of information concerning the secret military plans 
of the Alh'es. 


A delightful little comedy that amateur players Mr. L. Bolton, the Senior Examiner at the Patent 
would find easy to produce in schoolrooms or small Office, who won the Scientific American's ;fi,ooo 
halls is " The Kettle is Singing," by Mrs. Hildyard prize for the clearest exposition for lay readers 
(ts. ; Norwich : Morris Printing Co.). Under of Einstein’s theory of Relativity, has been 
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granted the Reward of Merit for Scientific Attain- 
ments by the Inventors' Union. Mr. Bolton's 
exposition is to be published in book form shortly 
by Messrs. Methuen. 

In an interesting article on Dreiser — After 
Twenty Years/' Mr. Edward H. Smith writes in the 
current American Bookman : '‘On the dollar book 
counter of a drug store, the first night of this year, 
I encountered ' Jennie Gerhart.' No doubt this 
most palatable of the Dreiser novels had been for 
some time in happy enthronement beside the opera 
of Robert Chambers, Rex Beach and Zane Grey. 
Yet the sight arrested me, and the shopkeeper’s 
assurance that he had sold ' quite a lot of copies * 
had the ring of the incredible. Dreiser with even a 
small popular audience seems somehow beyond the 

border of expecta- 
tion. Within the 
week Dreiser him- 
self magnified this 
portent with the 
news that 'The 
Plnancier ' is soon 
to be issued in 
.German by Kurt 
Wolff, of Berlin, 
and ' Twelve Men,' 
in French, by 
Rieder ct Cie. 

' Sister Carrie,' 

‘ The Titan,' and 
‘ Jennie Gerhart ' 
are also to have 
French publication 
from the press of ‘ Editions de la Sirenc,' and 
the last-named book is to appear serially in 

' L'Humanite.' So this abused Ubermensch among 
our novel makers is discovered in the act of 

invading home popularity and reaching, at the same 
moment, the elevation of international audience. 
Curiously and sadly enough it is now all of 
twenty years since the young Dreiser saw his 
fiist novel issued and the edition all but suppressed, 
and it is nearly twenty since ' Sister Carrie ' was 
published by Heinemann in London, where the book 
received its critical baptism. It has taken the 
greater part of a generation for this significant 
literary figure to reach such ' success ' as comes to 
the common spew of sensational novelists in a 
lustrum. . . . 

“ Seven or eight years ago I encountered Dreiser in 
the flesh. A tall, loose-jointed, greying man sat on 
a bench in a Greenwich Village restaurant, humped 



Mr, Horace Fish, 

whose new novel, “ The Great Way,” 
Messrs. Cassell have just published. 


down over 
a table, 
toying 
with a 
napkin 
and listen- 
ing a little 
sadly to 
the babble 
of his com- 
p anions. 

He was 
silent and 
abstrac- 
ted, ap- 
parently 
absorbing 
what was 

being said and busily culling out for himself what 
was worth remembering. There was abundant 
chance to observe him and make note. His 
face seemed to me then a little pale and more 
than a little heavJ^ His bluish eyes looked dull 
and inexpressive save when he laughed. Then 
they appeared to glance anything but humour — 
rather depression, discouragement at mankind. He 
laughed or guffawed often and usually at something 
that amused no one else. I thought at first he was 
laughing in some mistaken notion of being polite. 
Soon enough I discovered that his explosions were 
outbursts of inner feeling, discharged to hide the 
vibration of some chord of pity — pity again for 
mankind. 


1 



Mrs. Wilfred Ward, 

whose new novel, " \ot Known Here” (Hutchinson), 
w.is reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


‘ ‘ A cer- 
tain lone- 
liness or 
remoteness 
is a need 
of the 
creative 
artist, and 
it seems 
to me 
that this 
quality is 
especially 
necessary 
to Dreiser, 
not only 
because of 
the kind of 
work he 
does but 
because of 



Photo by A. Corbett. Christine 

Campbell Thomson, 


whose novel, “ Boiirgoyne ot Goyne” (Bale, Sons and 
Danielsson), is reviewed in this Number. 
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the manner 
of its doing. 
I imagine 
that he 
works 
slowly and 
with great 
effort. Un- 
less he has 
recently 
yielded to 
the drud- 
gery-lifting 
powers o f 
the type- 
writer, h e 
writes 
everything 
slowly and 
de liber- 

ately in his close but vague chirography. I fancy 
that words flow no more easily to his pen than his 
tongue, and that enormous imposts of time are neces- 
sary to his vast output. Hence, it seems probable 
that Dreiser has had to train himself against time- 
consuming friendships and social pleasantries. He 
has had to restrain his enthusiasms, whatever they 
may have been. He has closed his mouth and 
opened his ears, closed his doors and widened his 
windows. So we have here a man friendly but, so 
far as I know, without an absorbing friendship and 
probably incapable of one ; a man closely touched 
and moved by all the pathos of life, akin to all 
suffering, and yet endlessly remote,” 

Mr. Douglas Newton’s new novel, ” Low Ceilings,” 
is the story of the emancipation of a young man from 
his humble surroundings by the unselfishness of a 
woman’s love. It will be published shortly here 
and in America by Messrs. Appleton. 

” In Chinatown,” which Mr. Grant Richards has 
published (2s. net), contains a selection of eight 
stories from Mr. Thomas Burke’s well-known book 
of East London tales, ” Limehouse Nights.” 

A useful, well-arranged reference book for writers, 
speakers, teachers, and the general reader is Mr. 
Gume'^fienham’s ” Classified Quotations ” (i2s. 6d.; 
Cassell). Mr. Benham has drawn upon authors of 
all nations and periods, grouping his quotations 
under subject-headings, and furnishing a full index 
bf cross-references and an annotated list of authors. 


Mr. A. Trystan Edwards, whose ” The Things 
Which are Seen ” has just been published by Messrs. 
Philip Allan, is a native of Merth}^ Tydfil, and was 
educated at Clifton College, and at Hertford,. 
Oxford, where he took first class Honours in Mathe- 
matics and read Classical Greats. During the war, 
he served for four years as a seaman in the Roj^al 
Navy with the 4th Destroyer Flotilla. Since he 
left the Navy he has become an architect, having 
worked in his earlier time under Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, then for two years in, the Liverpool Town 
Planning School, and for a final year with Professor 
Richard and Mr. Gill. 

” The Acquisitive Society,” by R. H. Tawney, 
which Messrs. Bell announce, is a study of the 
organisation of society and industry on the basis of 
its two-century-old principle of individual rights and 
a proposal for their reorganisation on a more moral 
and equitable foundation. 

Nobody interested in rare prints should fail to- 
see the remarkable collection Messrs. Batsford have 
recently acquired. They include woodcuts, en- 
gravings, etchings and drawings by or after German, 
Dutch, Flemish, Italian and French masters of the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century, and twelve 
hundred engraved portraits of persons of rank 
and importance, English and foreign, dating 
between 800 and 1760. 

All who have succumbed to the fascination of 
the Wild West novel should read ” The Settler of 
Silver Creek,” by Herman Whitaker, an excellent 
example of this type of fiction, which has just been 
published by Messrs. Collins. 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 

For the 
behoof of 
all who are 
concerned 
with setting 
type or 
correcting 
proofs Mr. 

Humphrey 
Milford has 
published a 
new edition 
of the very 
he p f u 1 




" Rules for 
Composi- 
tors and 
Readers.” 
b y Horace 



Mr. A. Trystan Edwards, 

whose new book, “The ThinR.s Which Are Seen’ 
(Philip Allan), is reviewed in this Number. 



Mr. W. Dow^m N«wto0. 
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Hart, the printer to the University of Oxford (2s. net). 
The English spellings have been revised by Sir James 
Murray and Mr. Henry Bradley. 

In a recent Number of “ The Chapbook ** Mr. Gordon 
Craig writes of “ Puppets and Poets ” (is. 6d. ; Poetry 
Bookshop). He is caustic about actors and theatre 
management, and perhaps it is his despair over the con- 
dition to which these have fallen that has helped to 
stimulate his enthusiasm for puppets and the puppet play. 
Is he, in his glowing eulogy of the puppet and its 
potentialities, writing in all seriousness, or is he — in spite 
of his ^assurance that he is not — offering us elaborate satire 
and irony and pulling our innocent legs ? The answer is 
in one of two words, but for the sake of a quiet life we will 
not say which. 

A second series of " Selected Short Stone.s ** has been 
added to the World’s Classics series (2s. 6d. ; Oxford Press). 
The selections in this volume are of nineteenth and 
twentieth century stories, and begin with examples by 
Mary and Charles Tamb, Hawthorne, Poe, Dickens, 
Wilkie Collins and Mark Rutherford, and end with stories 
by Stevenson, Wilde, Harland and O. Henry, and with 
two by Murray Gilchrist and one by Gerald Warre Cornish 
that are well deserving of a place in any such anthology. 

Whoever Felix Folio may be, it is clear enough from Ins 
" Helicon Hill ” (Selwyn & Blount) that he is no ’prentice 
hand. He has a delightful sense of humour, and guys the 
new poets and the new poetry with a light, gay, frivolously 
satirical touch that exposes their little affectations, careful 
eccentricities and general weaknesses so genially that, 
except for the hopelessly serious among them, it should 
set them laughing with us at themselves. His prefatory 
apology is a neat thing : 


spirit of 
laughter 
runs riot 
from cover 
to cover, 
and you will 
enjoy the 
fun of it 
all — unless 
you are one 
of the new 
poets 5^011 r- 
self and in 
too deadly 
earnest t o 
see the ridi- 
culous side 
of what you 
are doing 
even when 
it is shown 
to you. 

In “Food 
for the Fed- 



Mrs. Florence Barclay* 

whose deaih last month is very widely regretted. She 
was “discovered" by Messrs. Putnam, and if her first 
novel, “ The Kosary,’ was also her most successful, its 
successors have rn .lied It in w^orkmanship and almost 
in popularity 


Up “ (6s. ; Hodder & Stoughton) the Rev. G. A. Studdert 
Kennedy administers a wholesome, rousing tonic for all 
whose faith in God and man has been shaken by the 
experiences of recent years. He has gone upon the 
assumption that “ the hall-mark of the modern mind 
which separates it from the mind of yesterday is the idea 
of progress, the conception of man and man’s world as 
being unfinished things which are in process of creation.'* 
He is the most unorthodox of men, but his belief in the 


“ Silence is golden. 

Reader, wilt 
Thou say my breaking 
It is guilt ? “ 

Perhaps the song of the mass meeting on “ Helicon Hill," 
“ Occasion Persuades Me,” “ Philanthrocite the Gay " 
and “ Pale Poetry," are the gems of the collection, but the 


fundamental truths of religion is undimmed by all the 
clouds of war and peace that have passed over it. He 
is as profoundly daring in his interpretation of Christian 
doctrine as he is profoundly religious. He is neither an 
iconoclast nor a dogged adherent to ancient dogma. 
He has no patience with pessimists, not even with the 



pessimism of the “ gloomy Dean " ; 
his inspiring common sense takes him 
straight to the heart of a problem and 
solves it by whittling away the unes- 
sentials and showing you that the 
sound and simple core of it is all that 
matters. Here, as in his poems, he 
is racy and outspoken and always 
intensely human in his outlook and 
his sympathies. For the doubting, the 
dispirited, the world-weary and all who 
cannot see that life is moving on 
through these worst of times to some- 
thing better, here is a book that will 
help to open their eyes and uplift their 
hearts and convince them that we are 
not yet at the end, but that now as. 
ever, there is still “ a budding morrow 
at midnight." 

“ Dawn Songs and Other Poems," b^ 
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Arthur Bennett (2s. 6d. ; Sunrise 
Publishing Company), will make a 
strong appeal to those readers who 
are not obsessed by the new poetry 
that does little more than crudely 
exhibit the affectations and eccen- 
tricities of the writers of it, but 
still look to find the poet putting 
into his song the thoughts, emotions 
and everyday human experiences 
which answer to what they too 
have suffered and enjoyed. Mr. 

Bennett does not strain after the 
unusual or go far afield for his 
themes ; he finds them now and 
then in great events of the hour — 
in the death of Rhodes and of 
Irving ; in memories of the famous 
dead ; in the natural beauty of the 
world around him, and especially 
in the little affairs of ordinary life ^^Payn^'M.c!' ^ 

that come intimately home to him- '‘‘(Educat'iS Book c?! 
self. His verse has the twofold 

charm of Wordsworthian sincerity and simplicity in feeling 
and utterance. If there is a wistfulness and subdued 
acknowledgment of personal failure in the delightful 
dedicatory lines “To my Boy,“ there is also a hint of 
more than resignation in the faith that his son will fulfil 
the dreams he had once thought to realise himself, and this 
philosophy of hope, this courage in turning always to the 
happier aspect of things, is the prevailing note of the book. 

A guide to success in business, as entertaining as it is 
soundly practical, is “ Putnams’ Handbook of Buying and 
Selling ’’ (i2s. ; Putnams). It starts by disclosing the first 



editor ot “The Masterpieci Libraiy of Short Stones" 
(Educational Book Cc .), reviewed in this Number. 


those who are not widely read,” 
and give those who are “ renewed 
opportunities for meeting old friends 
under pleasing conditions and often 
under a new garb.” The character 
sketch of Mr. Dark himself in 
Dr. Harry Roberts’s introduction 
is a charmingly intimate and vivid 
essay in personal portraiture. 

“ The Nouveau Poor,’’ by 
Belinda Blinders, edited by Des- 
mond Coke, and illustrated by 
John Nash (5s. net ; Chapman & 
Hall), is a joyous, irresponsible 
farce, with a good deal of wry 
truth in it about life in London 
after the war. Cheerful people will 
like it, and the disgruntled and 
downhearted will find no better 
tonic, for it aims at nothing but 
Mr. J. A. Hammerton, laughter, and hits the mark. 

-.Lwed^„“'.h^sX„>ber" In “The Hare" (9s. net; 

Grant Richards) Mr. Ernest 
Oldmeadow continues the story of Harry Coggin that 
he began last year in “ Coggin,” and continues it in the 
vein of quiet realism and delightful humour that carried 
that first volume of his trilogy to immediate success. 
Like De Morgan, he is a true disciple of Dickens without 
being an imitator. “ The Hare ” is a novel to be read 
for the sheer pleasure of reading. 

Barbusse’s “ Under Fire ” is commonly spoken of as the 
greatest realistic novel of the war, and there is no need to 
say more of Roland Dorgeles' “ Wooden Crosses ” (gs ; 
Heineniann) than that for its studies of character, its 


principles of selling, proceeds 
to defining the essentials of 
“ shrewd buying,” and tells in 
detail how to run a business, 
winding up with a couple of 
chapters on business wisdom. 
It is evidently written by men 
who know, and all engaged 
in trade may get useful hints 
from it. 

“ Books and the Man ” (is. ; 
Newnes) contains the two 
popular “ John o’ London ” 
lectures that Mr. Sidney Dark 
has recently been delivering 
to crowded and appreciative 
London audiences. He has the 
gift of communicating to others 
the pleasure he has himself 
found in literature ; his com- 
ments and criticisms are sound 
and suggests ^ and, as Lord 
Riddell says Li*a foreword, the 
. lectures most admirably “ map 
out a voyage of discovery for 



L-, -j 

Mis« Iris Marshall, 

whose first novel, “ The Pitcher of Fate,” a striking Russian 
historical romance. Mr. Suniey Paul is just publishing. 


wonderfully detailed pictures 
of how the soldiers of France 
fought and endured, and its 
poignant narrative power, it is 
worthy to be bracketed with 
Barbusse’s masterpiece. 

Dr. Walter Walsh is the leader 
of the Free Religion Movement, 
and his essays on men and books 
in “The Endless Quest” (3s. 6d.; 
Daniel) all tend to illustrate the 
views of those in that move- 
ment. There is one on “ Tenny- 
son and the Larger Hope ” ; 
two on Bernard Shaw’s and 
George Moore's conception of 
Jesus; one on Browning's 
optimism ; othets on the ethics 
and religion of Edward Car- 
penter, George Eliot, Lord 
Morley, Whitman and Ruskin. 
They are admirably written 
and, though one may not 
accept all their conclusions, are 
full of interest and suggestion. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

BASIL WILLIAMS: BIOGRAPHER. 


N O^ sea-serpent having been reported recently, 
somebody has been trying to start a Press con- 
troversy by asserting that the men who do things, who 
achieve, are not Londoners, though they may live in 
London ; that, in short, London may attract, but does 
not produce giants. Which, as Euclid says, is absurd. 
I forgo^ to mention this to Basil Williams as we sat 
chatting in the Savilc the other day, and I am glad of it, 
for he is a modest man, and has a sense of humour, and 
he w^as born in London. His father, a barrister, gave 
him the names “ Arthur Frederic,'' but Basil " he is 
to the world all the same. In due time he went to 
Marlborough, and from there to New College, Oxford 
(where he took a First Class in Classical Mods, and 
Second Class Lit. Hum.), and then sallied forth into 
the larger world. 

He obtained clerical work with a capital C," for 
he became a Clerk in the House* of C'ommons, and it 
ma^^ be that the traditions of that stately building 
informed his mind to produce (in 1913) his Life of William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham, a woik that ga\^e him once and 
for all an honourable place 111 the ranks of biographers. 
The actual writing of his Pitt took little more than 
two years, but the preliminary delving into the records 
of the past w as S]:)read over something like a decade*. 

The young man's peaceful labours were rudely inter- 
rupted by the South African \\'ar (in those days one 
wrote of it with a capital W ”). Away went wig, 
gown and pen, and Basil Williams joined the oldest 
corps in the British Army — the Honourable Artillery 
Company. A battery of the H.A.C. w'as attached to 
the City Imperial Volunteers, and w'ith them went 
Gunner Basil Williams to the land which w^as in after 
years to claim so much of his time and labour. He 
came safely through the campaign (to take part in due 
season in a far greater clash of arms), and found that 
the charm of South Africa had 
seized him. He entered on a 
period of administrative work 
there, and was for a time Secre- 
tary to the Transvaal Education 
Department. 

Returning to England, he wrote 
an article for The Times of such 
abdity that its publication was 
followed by an invitation to join 
the band of able men who wTote 
that journal’s leading articles. 

When the great South African 
Convention was held, Basil 
Williams w^as present as the 
special correspondent of The 
T imes. 

The year 1914 called him once 
more from his desk. At first there 
seemed to be no niche in the 
military wall of discouragement, 
so he devoted himself to the work 


of receiving and caring for the Belgian refugees who 
flocked to Folkestone in thousands during the early 
days. It w'as strenuous and difficult work, but to 
Basil Williams and his colleagues many a frightened 
w'oman and hungry child ow'ed mental and physical 
relief. After a time Basil Williams (who received the 
Medaille du Roi Albert from the King of the Belgians) 
w'ent to France wath the Red Cross unit organised by 
Mr. (now Major-General) Fabian Ware, and had a very 
interesting, though painful time. 

One day the War Office suddenly realised that even 
midcUe-aged men who had dared to return safely from 
a previous w^ar had their j)o^sibililies, and Basil Williams 
found himself a Captain m the Territorial Force, helping 
to train the younger men for their job. He w'ould have 
preferred to follow* the lads across the sea, but there w*as 
other work for him at hoim*. In igib the military 
propaganda scheme was born- and nearly died in its 
first davs because of the Bad Fairi(‘s at the bedside — 
and Basil W’llliams w as one of that early band of martyrs 
who struggled desyierately, and at last successfully, 
against — let us charitably call it Tradition. There were 
Lieut -Colonel Davies, Major P'lsher, Lord Onslow, 
“Monty" JohnstoiH*, A. J. Dawson (who would not 

give in to the gas caught at La Boisselle), and but 

this IS not an Army List ! 

Aft(‘r som(‘ preliminary canters, Basil Williams settled 
down in a little room high up in one of the War Office 
annexes, and took unto himself assistants. He and his 
henchmen formed a sort of military Encyclopaedia, but not 
merely Britannica, for they knew many other secrets too. 
So great grew* the faith of the Intelligence Department 
at last in Basil Whllianis’s section, that one X, a frivolous 
fellow*, caused a momentary sensation in the officers* 
luncheoii-room one day by announcing that the head 
of one of the junior officers of the section had burst — 
ow*ing to the amount of know- 
ledge that “ Basil " had forced 
into it. During 1918, by the 
way, he found time to compile 
an informing book entitled, 

“ Raising and Training the New 
Armies.” Afterwards he became 
a Major ^and got the C.B.E., 
but he still recognised his old 
friends. 

All this came into my head 
as I sat and drank tea with 
the quiet, rather tired man in 
the Savile for w^hen we last 
met we both wore a different 
garb and spoke almost a dif- 
ferent tongue. I remembered 
how* his short, rather stout 
figure used to come flying up 
the stairs with amazing agility 
(amaizing to me, of a full habit 
myself), an attache case m one 



Photo by Eihott & Fry. Major Basil Williams, 

C.B.E. 
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hand, a cane and gloves in the other ; the bright 
eyes behind the gold-rimmed spectacles darting 
keenly about and about. He usually began to talk 
a minute or two before he got to my room, so as to 
save time. He was as indefatigable as he was accurate — 
but I am becoming obituary-ish. 

So much for the man of affairs. Now, as to the 
writer. 

His Pitt, of course, published in 1913, was not the 
effort of an inexperienced pen. Articles and reviews 
he had written in plentj^ and in 1906 was published 
the fourth volume of The Times ” History of the War 
in South Africa,"' of which volume he was the author. 

As editor of the series of Makers of the Nineteenth 
Century" Basil Williams has done valuable work, for 
the lives of great men are a part of the history of their 
time. When Lord Charnwood wrote his wonderful 
“ Life of Abraham Lincoln," Basil Williams, who edited 
it, would hear no praise of anyone but the author. 
That is as it should be ; nevertheless one realises some- 
thing of his task, and can share to some extent in his 
joy in the finished product. 

Now Basil Williams has given us another achieve- 
ment. For his first biography he went back to the days 
of a man whose greatness had come down to him on the 
wings of time, but in his biography of Cecil Rhodes * 
he wrote of a man the power of whose extraordinary 
personality he had himself experienced, whose voice 
he had heard, whose struggles and triumphs he had 
watched, whose influence on the affairs of Africa had 
impressed him profoundly. While it may be that we 
are still too close to the object to be able to focus the 
telescope effectively, yet (as he replied to my suggestion) 
Rhodes's biographer had the inestimable advantage of 
being able to obtain first-hand impressions of the great 
statesman's influence on those actually around him — to 
sec him, one might almost say, in the act of making 
history. How Basil Williams has used his opportunities 
will be appreciated by the readers of his book. 

Cecil John Rhodes was born on July 5th, i<S53, at 
Bishop Stortford, of which place his- father was Vicar. 
It was his poor health thatf sent him out to South Africa 
at the age of seventeen to join his brother Herbert, 
who had a cotton fann in Natal. 

“ This book," says its author, " is not intended to be 
an unrelieved panegyric of Rhodes or a tract for the 
imperialism he preached and worked for. But it frankly 
sets forth with the belief that he was, with all his grievoiis 
faults, a great man, and that at the root of his imperialism 
were qualities that have done good service to mankind." 

With that conclusion I do not think the reader will 
quaiTel. Young Rhodes, farmer at seventeen, successful 
diamond-miner at eighteen and a half, " had many sides 
to his character and a rare faculty for keeping all his 
bu:aness interests distinct and becoming absorbed in the 
business of the moment." For example, he came back 
to England to study at Oxford, and while still an under- 
graduate maintained touch with his mining and other 
interests overseas, and dreamed his Empire dreams the 

• " Cecil Rhodes.” By Basil Williams. 15s.net. (Constable.) 


while — dreams in the effort to realise which he became 
one of the great figures of the world. 

Where every page is interesting it is difficult to make 
extracts without spoiling the picture. Yet there are 
portions which are themselves portraits in miniature. 
His religion : 

" After weighing all the pros and cons in his mind, he 
concluded on a fifty per cent, chance that there was k God. 
... he argued, God was obviously trying to produce a type 
of humanity most fitted to bring peace, liberty and justice 
to the world and to make that type predominant. Only 
one race, so it seemed to him, approached God's ideal type 
— his own Anglo-Saxon race ; God's purpose then was to 
make the Anglo-Saxon race predominant, and the best way 
to help on God's work and fulfil His purpose in tfie world 
was to contribute to the predominance of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and so bring nearer the reign of justice, liberty and 
peace." 

As Basil Williams observes, " it was a clumsy 
philosophy, like the man " ; nevertheless, clumsier 
philosophers have created great commotions in the 
world before now. 

For wealth, in itself, Rhodes cared little ; but he 
quickly recognised that it meant power, and bent him- 
self to acquire it. His struggle with Barnett Isaacs 
(afterwards called Barney Barnato), the eighteen-year- 
old Jew who sailed for Africa with a capital of sixty 
boxes of cigars, which he sold to the diggers at an 
enormous profit, is to me one of the most interesting 
and revealing episodes in the book. Not the least 
striking thing is the final tribute of the vanquished 
Barnato : " Rhodes has an extraordinary ascendancy 

over men ; he tied me up, as he ties up everybody. It 
is his way. You can't resist him ; you must be with 
him." This from a man who prided himself on his 
business acumen and his freedom from sentiment. 

I have no space to examine Rhodes’s career minutely 
— millionaire, politician, sportsman, man of a hundred 
interests and activities. The Raid, of course, cut 
sharply acro.ss his plans, but even before this "power 
and success had begun to spoil him. He became strangely 
arrogant ; old friends noted with pain the change from 
his former simple and boyish good-fellowship to the 
almost pompous and overweening attitude of the later 
Rhodes." It is always painful to discover that one's 
idol has feet of clay, and to thousands of men and women 
— white and coloured — Rhodes was indeed an idol. 

" Rhodes was indeed a faulty hero," says his biographer ; 

" What hero is not ? But he had great aims, some of which 
he attained, and he had the priceless faculty of inspiring 
others with the same aspirations." 

Such biographies as this are additions to the world’s 
literature. 

Basil Williams has some interesting volumes in 
contemplation, but for the moment he is preparing to 
deliver the Ford lectures at Oxford in the coming term, 
for which he has chosen a very interesting subject, 

“ Foreign Policy in the Eighteenth Century." After 
that, we may hope for — ^but I approach indiscretion. 

Francis D. Grierson. 
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THE NOVEL OF THE OPEN AIR. 

By Arthur Rutland. 


JN the last few 

read two essays and 
listened to a lecture 
on The Modern 
Novel. Both 
writers and the 
lecturer were 
novelists of the 
younger school, and 
they shared a 
common conviction 
that there is only 
one kind of novel 
that can be called 
modern, and some- 
how that hapj)ens 
to be the kind they 
arc t h e m s e 1 V’ (‘ s 
wTiting. The hali- 
mark of the modern novel is, in their opinion, a free, im- 
lestrained handling of the relations between the sexes. 
They seem to think these matters are only undc'istood bv 
psychological students (or psycj^o-analysts as they call 
themselves now) and will be new to most of us ; m 
spite of the fact that Mr. George Moore was writing 
that kind of novel, and doing it better, forty years 
ago, and that, to say nothing of other countries, it has 
been pretty familiar in English fiction right away back 
to the days of Richardson, and earlier. 

So far from being pitifull 3 M'educed to a single patterij, 
the novel was never more varied m style and outlook 
than it is to-da\\ and the best examples, even as liter- 
ature, are by no means all of the same type. As for 
which is the most essentially modern there can hardly- 
be any question that what is named, for the sake of 
convenience, the Wild West novel, is that. It is not 
only making the most widely popular appeal to modern 
minds but instead of tracing its ancestry back to Richard- 
son, its family was not founded till more than a hundred 
years later. For though you may find loreshadowings 
' of it in Fenimore Cooper’s stories of piairies and Indian 
braves, of trappers and settlers, and in Captain Mayne 
Reid’s of Mexican adventure, the Wild West novel 
did not really arrive till Bret Harte began to write 
it about sixty years ago. He brought the mining 
©amp with all its accessories, including the saloons, 
miners, good and bad, all very handy with revolvers 
and prone to gambling, road agents, half-breeds, sheriffs, 
stage-coaches, lynchings, beautiful girls who were 
reverenced by all but the worst of those toughs ” of 
the back blocks — he brought them all into fiction and, 
with modifications, developments and new additions, 
they have remained there ever since, and no Wild West 
novel seems quite complete without some of them. 
Like most of his successors, Bret Harte could draw 


on his memory for the characters and scenes of his 
books, and when he was dismissed as a romancist and 
a sentimentalist by critics who had nev^r seen the 
world in which he had passed his youth, but had taken 
large and exhaustive views of mankind and society 
from club window^s in Pall Mall or the Fifth Avenue,” 
he declared that, except in one instance, he had tran- 
scribed all his people and incidents from actual life, 
and had truthfully presented “ a peculiar and romantic 
state of civilisation ” that w'as bound to seem unreal 
to those who, dw'elling in the ordered security of streets, 
with a policeman on point duty at the corner, were 
entirely unacquainted with it. 

The literal truth about any form of life is never 
the whole truth ; romance and realit}^ are as inter- 
dependent as spirit and body. No man sees romance 
when he meets it ; he calls it romance when he only 
hears about it, but as soon as he is right up against 
it, m California, in Arizona, Alaska, or wherever it lives, 
it looks as matter-of-fact as the familiar, everyday run 
of things in sophisticated London Paris, or New York. 
But he gives \’ou no authentic picture if he is one of 
those half-realists who can only diTuv wiiat they see ; 
unless he is able to do the thing thoroughly and inter- 
pret also the spirit of the place and its people, he is not 
a realist worthy of the name. Ben Jonson knew Sir 
Philip Sidney and told Drummond of Hawthornden that 
lie w^as ” no pleasant man in countenance, his face being 
spoiled with pimples,” but w^e know Sidney was a poet, 
a gallant knight, the mirror of chivalry, and the painters 
v’ould have left out the soul of the man if instead of 
depicting him as handsome and debonair they had 
faih^d to see beyond his plain features and his pimples, 
and short- 
sigh tedl Y 
per p etu- 
ated them. 

Which is a 
parable, 
the bear- 
ings where- 
of, so far as 
the Wild 
West novel 
is c o n - 
cerned, lie, 
as Captain 
B u n s b y 
would say, 
in the 
application 
of it. 

The work 
of the 
many who 
have 
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or “The Myslerjoiis Rider,” by Zanc Grey 
(Hodder). 
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sustained his traditions suffi- 
ciently vindicates Bret Harte’s 
claim ; for though most of them 
write of later periods they write 
of similar places and characters 
and, on the whole, confirm his 
representations of them. The 
coming of railways, motor-cars, 
motor-cycles and the telephone 
brings a modern air and all sorts 
of new possibilities into the later 
stories, and so far from making 
them less romantic adds as much 
to their r o m a n c e as tc^ their 
reality. None of these later 
novelists has done finer w'ork in 
literature, perhaps, than Jack 
London and Owen Wister ; but 
Wister’s masterly studies of ranch 
life and character are outside the 



are frequently doing both simul- 
taneously. 

That no form of novel is more 
popular than this with modern 
readers is not merely a pious 
opinion of my own but the bare 
restatement of a fact gathered 
from many readers and divers 
booksellers in my goings about 
town. The latter were so much 
in agreeemnt on this score that 
I may fairly offer the 'views of 
one of them, and one of the best 
known and most considerable 
booksellers in London, as repre- 
sentative. He was inclined to 
pessimism at first, saying darkly 
that the book trade was not 


range of what has come to be 

regarded as the tvpically Wild West novel, which finds 
perhaps its ablest and most typical exposition in the 
virile, stirring, strongly dramatic talcs of Jack London 
and Rex Beach. Indeed, this tvpe of novel is no 
longer of necessity a story of the geographical W'est ; 
it is not limited by the points of the compass, but is 
concerned with certain types of character and condi- 
tions of existence as common to the backlands of Canada, 
Australasia and South Africa as to those of North and 
South America. Ralph Connor’s phenomenally popular 
romances of North-west Canada, and Robert Service's 
“ Trail of ’98 ” belong to the catalogue ; so do the 
bushranger stories of Rolf Boldrewood, Bernard Cronin’s 
Timber Wolves”; David Hennessey’s dramatic 
bushranging novel, ” The Outlaw,” Steel Rudd’s ” We 
Katyns ” and other of his delightful stories of the Aus- 
tralian bush ; so do Horace Rose’s tales of the South 
African veldt ; and with his first book, ” The Lure of 
the Honey-bird,” J. Weedon Birch has just added 


what it used to be, and seemed 
pained by my frivolous suggestion that perhaps, like 
Punch, it never had been. ” But look here,” I reproved 
him, ” your shop is crowded with customers who must 
be buying books, because you don’t sell anything 
else, so it’s no good telling me there’s nothing doing. 
Let’s come down to details. I see you have got stacks 
of three Wild West novels that are just out — what is 
going to happen to them ? ” ” Well,” he said, with 

signs of reviving cheerfulness, ” if any novels are selling 
at present, that is the sort that are. Some sell extra- 
ordinarily well.” ” Who would you say is the best 
seller among them ? ” I inquired. ” Zane Grey,” he 
answered promptly. ” He has only come up in the 
last year or t\\o, but he has gone right to the front 
and topped the lot. The older hands hold their ground ; 
there’s always a demand for Jack London, Rex Beach, 
Ridgwell Cullum and Cyrus T. Brady ; and for style, 
so far as my judgment goes, none of them can beat 
Stewart Edward White. Then there’s Curwood ; as a 


Matabeleland to the world-wide 
Wild West of the ^novelists. 
It would be easy to extend the 
list, and a little difficult to know 
wEere to draw the line, for all 
stories of the Wild West are not 
Wild West stories ; life is not all 
cut to one pattern out there any 
more than it is in London, and 
the true Wild West novel is 
one that plunges for the large 
simplicities of nature and the 
natural man, troubles little with 
psychology, but gives itself whole- 
iieartedly to the spell of the open 
air, the magic of vast spaces, the 
strength and weakness, baseness 
and nobility of humanity in the 
rough, and is more often than 
not, first and last and all the 
time, a breezy, rousing tale of 
adventure' in w h i c h men are 
fighting the wilderness when they 
are not fighting each other, and 



seller, I put him a good second 
to Zane Grey ; B. M. Bower and 
Jackson I [G r e g o r y are going 
ahead ; so is Hulbert Fobtner — 
a great man, that — and here’s 
this new book by Dane Coolidge, 

‘ Shadow Mountain,' just in from 
Methuen — a capital story, that ; 
and MacLeod Raine and Max 
Brand, Hendryx and Patterson 
White — there isn't an also-ran 
among them, but certainly at 
present Zane Grey is leading the 
field.” “ 

” I didn’t know you went ifi 
for so much reading,” I ventured. 
” I read as a matter of business so 
that I can recommend things to 
my customers,” he said, ” and I 
know what I enjoy.” ” So, of 
course, you are not surprised that 
the public is going after these 
Wild West yarns ? ” “Not a* 
bit. There is something fresh 
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and healthy 
about 
them; they 
are all alive 
and get you 
out into the 
open air. 
I’m tired/' 
he c o n - 
fei^ed, “ of 
stuffy, 
grubby 
little tales 
about the 
illicit pas- 
s ions of 
town -bred 
men and 
w'omen who 
think too 
much of 


anim als, 
'' The Last 
of the 
Plains- 
men,’’ 
which per- 
s u a d e s 
me that 
Buffalo 
Jones was 
a real man, 
whether he 
was or not ; 
“ The Man 
of the 
F o r e s t , ” 
o n e o f 
the most 
charmi n g 
love ro- 
mances 



themselves because they haven’t got enough to think 
cf. If you have the same passions breaking out in 
some of the Wild West stories there’s plenty of whoh*- 
some hard work and^ghting and robust living to carry 
it off.” ” And how dc you account for Zane (kew’s 
pre-eminence ” He can tell a rattling good tale, 
and the tales he tells are true, or if they are not he 
has an astonishing gift of making them seem so, and 
that gives them an extra grip, 1 take it. But it may be 
luck — I don’t know — for 1 could say the same of Peter 
B. Kyne, (iregory, Bernard Sinclair, Parrish, Henry 
Oyen, and others. All of them deserve the success 
they get, and they don’t all get the success they deserve, 
for these books are like that seaside place — they’re 
so bracing ; the\ ’re the best stories out for such de- 
pressing times as ours. Have you noticed, b\' the way, 
how well most of them are written ? Now and then 


that ever came out of the wilds, and his latest and 
perhaps strongest piece of work, ” The Mysterious 
Rider.” In ” Betty Zam' ” he goe^ back to the past 
and tells a story that culminates in the siege of Fort 
Henry in 1782 — the last battle of the American Revo- 
lution, a fine, vividly-realised tale of the days when 
the Hiirons, the Delawares, and other such famous 
Indian tribes siill roamed in the West and were a 
constant menace to the early settlers. 

You do not often come upon this Fenimore Cooper 
touch in the modern novel, but you may enjoy it again 
in Everett Tomlinson’s ” The Pursuit of the Apache 
Chief,” which takes you with a party of prospectors 
among the Arizona cations in the country of the 
Apaches, and gives 3^ou a rush of adventure and some 
of the best Indian fighting I have read for a long while. 
Charles Alden Seltzer, who proved his quality in ” The 


you come across one that tells a 
good yarn m slipshod English, 
but as a rule the literary style 
is better than Scott’s or 
Ainsworth’s, and I don't think 
any highbrow novelist should look 
down on them unless he has 
learned how to be as interesting.” 

With all which I was so far 
in accord that I was left with 
nothing to say. 

II 

But there are as good fish in 
the sea as any that my book- 
seller brought up in his net. The 
Wild Westerners make up the 
largest of any school of latter- 
day novelists — they are so 
numerous that even if there had 
been no limit to my reading I 
should not have space to write 
of them all. Like my bookseller, 
I can understand the vogue of 
*Zane Grey after reading that 
fascinating narrative of men and 



Range Bo.ss ” and ” iMrebrand 
TrevMson,” may be relied on to 
prove it again in ” The Ranch- 
man,” wkich M e t h u e 11 s are 
publishing, and in ” The Trail 
Horde,” which, wFat wath cattle- 
raids. desperate shooting affra^^s, 
a true love and an intriguing 
Delilah, seems qualified to give 
the most hardened reader a new 
sensation. Theodore Goodridge 
Roberts knows the West and 
knows how^ to write about it, 
and w^ould stand high among 
novelists of his school even if he 
had given us no more than 
” Forest l^ugitives ” and ” Love 
on Smoky River.” Dane Coolidge 
was, I admit, unknowm to me 
till 1 read his just-published 
” S h a d o w Mountain,” and I 
recommend you to go to it 
and make the acquaintance of 
Virginia, an exasperating, un- 
reliable, attractive, altogether 
human girl, and be racked and 
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held in suspense by the story of 
the great fight for the mine that 
had no gold in it but, to the 
confounding of as ripe a rascal as 
fiction ev^er disclosed, yielded a 
metal that, during the war was 
of even higher value. 

“ It’s a wild life, in" the far 
West,” says Jolinny Kamsay, m 
William P a 1 1 e r s o 11 White’s 
” Hidden Trails,” and that novel 
and the same author’s ” Paradise 
Bend ” justify anyone in saying 
so. Johnny is a laggard in love, 
but he is all there at once when 
it comes to fighting, and a 
rattling, headlong yarn of reck- 
less, perilous adventure is the 
consequence. Like C u r w o o d , 

Edison Marshall is interested in 
the four-legged p e o j) 1 e of the 
forest no less than in the two- 
legged people of hills and plains, 
and he has made them intensely 
interesting for all and sundry in 
” The Voice of the Pack ” and 
“ The Strength of the Pines.” Although he has worked 
as city editor on several small dailies in Oregon, Edison 
Marshall has spent much of his time in the mountains, 
and owns to "a great love of the outdoors.” He was 
born in a log cabin on the Illinois frontier, and some 
of his ancestors ” seemed to be a rather adventurous 
breed, coming to America from England before the 
Revolution, fighting in every w^ar and moving west 
as far as there were any trails to follow.” There is a 
long string of novels to the name of William MacLeod 
Raine, and I would not have missed any of the four 
I have read — Wyoming,” ” The Pirate of Panama,” 
” The Yukon Trail ” — a powerful story of two strong 
men and a tremendous fight for what each believed was 
his right — and ” A Man I'our- 
Square,” which J a r r o 1 d s 
p u b 1 1 s h this spring ; a tale 
that plunges you int(j New 
Mexico ” at the time when 
it was a sink for all the worst 
men in Texas, when the cattle 
drive was a real occupation 
f(.)r r e a l^ men, and when 
Indians and renegade whites 
ru-.tled .stock at will.” 

In ” The Untamed ” and 
” The Night Horseman ” Max 
Brand has created an unusual, 
eerie character — ” Whistling 
Dan of the Untamed Soul,” 
wiio with his black stallion, 

Satan, and his wolf devil -dog, 
goes through these and, I 
believe, other of Brand’s books 
strangels ^sharing the instincts 
of wild things— a small, quiet 
man with the gentlest pos- 
sible voice but the quickest 


and most merciless hand with a 
revolver when occasion requires — 
as it often does. The victory 

in ” I Conquered” by 

Harold Titus is the hard-won 
victory of the raw, rough V. B. 
over his besetting vice. There 
are delightfully quaint touches 
of humour in this and his new 
book, ” The Last Strawy” in which 
a girl inherits a ranch and goes 
to run it herself, unlearns, not 
without humiliations, some of 
the lessons she learned w’hen 
she w’as wasting a fortune on 
Broadway, and that she rescues 
the ranch from bankruptcy and 
w ins through is not so much due 
to herself as to the harsh out- 
spokenness of the uncompromis- 
ing farih-hand who advdsed her, 
and w^on her love by doing and 
saying the very things that 
threatened to turn her against 
him. There is humour, too, 
in James B. Hendryx’s ” Prairie 
Flow'ers,” and if Tex Beaton is a bit of a sentimentalist, 
he paints I'lmber City led wath a thoroughgoing 
violence that you would not expect from the title and 
rides off headlong into as thrilling and romantic a 
sequence of e\'ents as even a cowboy ever (‘iicountered. 

I have only seen two of Honore Willsi(''s books. 
” Still Ian ” has never come my w\ay. But I read 
“The I^'orbidchm Trail” wath great admiration-- a 
pioneering story wath a terribly Ixaiutiful desert back- 
ground, and one that is alive wath interest. It is the 
haunting, vast loneliness of the Aiizona desert that 
dominates her new story, ” The Heart of the Descat” 
(Thornton Butterworth). Cartwxdl, the cultured North 
American Indian, is a very child of the desert, and feels 

the pull of it at the back of 
his mind, and undia' stress of 
jiassionate emotion he breaks 
the trammels of civilisation, 
reverts to his primitive ways 
and, in his Indian garb and 
aided by some of his tribe, he 
forcibly abducts the girl who 
had rejected his love, and the 
desperate hunt after him and 
his capti\'e, and the surprising 
end of it all make a story 
that is full of excitement and 
dramatic surprises and touched 
with strange beauty. For the 
sjiell of the desert, the heal- 
ing charm of the simple life 
and great open spaces harden 
the girl physically and, chang- 
ing her outlook, bring about 
developments that are as 
natural as they are unex- 
pected. 

The list of these writers, is 



whose new rom.inct*, “ Mu‘>gravt’s Luck,’ Ii.tlS just been 
l)ubhshed by Messrs, Ward, Lock. 
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almost inexhaustible. There are Philip Curtiss, Will 
IngersoU, George Goodchild, Ottwell Binns, and, to say 
nothing of others, there is A. G. Hales who more than 
holds his own with the ablest of them all. He has 
unfolded his own story in “ My Life of Adventure,'’ 
and you are aware from that wonderful record that 
his most riotously romantic tales have a ])acking 
of personal experience. I am not going to talk of his 
notable " McGlusky " series ; good as they are, The 
Red Hawk ” is better, and for a story that has all the 
open-air vigour and spirit of the Wild West in it com- 

nicnd me to “ Joy 
Beaucarnis.” Joy 
and her father Jive 
at St. Cloud in the 
boarding-house of 
Mammy Thomp- 
son, the negress, 
and here is a 
sketch of the place 
that offers you a 
typical W'e stern 
environment m a 
nutshell : 

"St. Cloud was 
a rather insignifi- 
cant mining .setile- 
nuMit on its own 
account, but ini- 
])orlant in this 
respect — that it 
was tlio jiiniping- 
oft place for the 
bands ot ])ionccr 
pros]>cctors and liunters who sought to open u]) the wilder- 
ness beyond. It was a rich land, rich in gold, in furs and in 
timber, but it was rugged and wild, hot in summer, almost 
arctic cold in winter. Gf law as men knew it in cities there 
was little or none ; a sheriff in each of the scattered com- 
munities, elected by the pcojdc of the district, re]n-esented 
order as it was understood in the wilderness, aiul the 
sheriffs charter was the pair of guns that he earned m his 
belt, and the limit of his niliuence wa.s bounded by Ins 
ability to use them . . . Prosjiecting parties coming out 
or going m added their quota to the mixture of 
humanity , in tlie mam, the prospectors were decent, 
honest men, but when they were not, then they w'cre 
bad to the bone, llu' same could be said of the catth. 
men who came to St Cloud mostly from the plains 
beyond the Western ranges ; tlie best of these were 
w^hite to the marrow, honest and uicorniptiblc, but the 
worst were hangman’s fruit, bad men, born bad, corrupt 
in spite of the glorious scenery m which a good deal of 
their lives was spent, cruel and lustful, though the stars 
were their sentinels by mght and the scent of howlers and 
forests their hourly incense If environ ineiit were all 
that is required to make men manly, these fellows 
ought to have been supermen ; some of them came 
very near that standaird, because they w^ere born ch .m, 
but there were otliers, and \vv shall meet them as w'c 
follow Joy Bcaucarms in the wilderness and along the 
trail of love." 

It is a story to read, and to make you look 
forward to reading his new one, 'J'he Long Lone 
Trail," which is due this spring. 

I am not suggesting that in having lived the wild 
life he pictures in his books A. G. Hales has done any- 
thing exceptional ; the great majority of these Wild 
West novelists, I repeat, have done likewise. Before 
he wrote ** The Pioneer," “ The Borderer " and the 


rest of his 
novels of 
W e s t e r n 
Canada, 
another 
Englishman 
(though 
Hales really 
began as an 
Australian), 

Harold 
Bindl OSS, 
roughed it 
in the coun- 
t r y t li a t 
was to be 
s u c h a 
source of 
inspiration 
to him. 

Another 

Englishman, hTederick Xiven. was in his yoiingiT days — 
as ('. S. Evans has written — "a clerk and a cowpuncher, 
or something cquall\' ad\'entiirous, in the West of 
America. . . . He has fought life grimly with tlie gloves 
ofi and become a humanl^t." His first book, " The Lost 
Cabin Mine," was followed by " Hands I']) ! " with for 
hero of both " a chivalrous dc'sperado known as the 
Apaclu' Kid." Yi'l anotlier Englishman, Ridgwcll 
Cullum, has gone into the wild and brought stories back 
with him. He ha^ mixed with Boer and Kaffir, and 
followed the trail in far placi's with howic knife and 
rille : came near to bi'ing star\'ed to death in Alaska, 
and had a tough time with a band of freel^ooters when 
he was in the Kimherli'V diamond mines. He has been 
called " the lU'w Bret Hart(\" Imt there is no Bret 
Hartian humour or sentiment in siuh stories as " The 
Watehers of tlie Plains," " Th(‘ Night Riders," " The 
One Way Trail " or “ 7'he Way of the Strong," and in 
fierce eli'iiu^ntal passion and grim realism he goes beyond 
anything Harte attc*inpted. 



James B. Hendryx. 



Miss Honors Willsie, 

ono of tliL \er> fev^ Wild W’lst women 
n.i\e1ists, whn.t new romance, “ '1 lu 
Heart o,^ tin Desert,’ Mr. Thornton 
limterworlh la publi^niii^^. 



Theodore Goodridge 
Roberts. 
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Jack London, as everybody 
knows, had revelled in the life 
adventurous l^efore he began to 
write and, in the West and all 
about the world, went on revel- 
ling in it afterwards to the end. 

That Rex Beach had served his 
apprenticeship to the wild nobody 
who has read “ The Net,” ” The 
Spoilers,” ” The Barrier,” ” The 
Ne'er-do- Well,” or any of his 
books, will need telling. He was 
born at Michigan and went to 
school at Florida, where his father 
was in business as an orang(‘ 
grower. They sent him to Chicago 
to study law, but he preferred 
football, and presently threw up 
the law to go gold-mining in 
Alaska. Then, having tried his 
hand at various other things, 
he went into the building line, 
and after seeing and doing moie than enough to write 
about for the rest of his life, he wrote ” The Spoilers,” 
and its immediate success settled the question of his 
career. 

Who could have had a more ideal beginning for the 
work he was to do than James Oliver Curwood ? He is 
the grandson of Captain Marryat, and his great-grand- 
mother was a full-blooded Indian princess. He made 
money to go to college by trapping in the Michigan 
woods. Later, having worked his way up from reporting 
to the editor’s desk, he abandoned the Detroit News- 
Tribune to fare forth into the wilds.” For the 
truth that is in Curwood's books, Ray Long, who has 
known him intimate!}' for many years, .says in the 
American Bookman : 

“ James Oliver Curwood is a writing man becau.se he has 
something to say, and he writes only of those things which 
he knows best. His novels are set in the far north region 
of Canada because he not only knows, but actually loves, 
that country. I think it is pretty generally known that 
Curwood was employed for two years by the Canadian 
Government as an explorer and that he has lived among 
the Eskimos. But I am not sure 
whether the public is aware that he 
makes expeditions on his own initia- 
tive and at his own expense into 
the unexplored regions. These are 
thoroughly organised expeditions, 
too, requiring a pack train of twelve 
horses or more, in charge of Bruce 
Otto, the noted guide. Curwood 
and Otto remain on the trail for 
moiitlis at a time, ' living off the 
land . ’ 

These periodic trips serve the 
double purpose of satisfying Cur- 
wood's craving for the wild places 
and of furnishing him with authentic 
material for his stories. In his own 
words, ‘ I travelled three thousand 
miles up and down the mighty 
Saskatchewan before I wrote “ The 
River's Enc^" and if I had not gone 
down the Athabasca, the Slave and 
the Mackenzie with the wild ** river 
brigades of God's country, I would 
not have written The Valley of 


Silent Men.” ' Before writing * The 
Grizzly King ' and ' Nomads of the 
North ' he lived three years with 
those noble animal characters — 
Thor, Muskwa, Neewa, and Brim- 
stone, while ‘ God's Country and 
the Woman ' and ' Kazan ' were 
written in a cabin hundreds of miles 
from civilisation. ,, 

” He swears that he cannot write 
in his own home, one of the most 
interesting homes that I have ever 
seen. In it are twenty-seven guns, 
all of which have seen service — the 
stocks of most of them are scarred 
with notches recording his kills. 
And the place from cellar to garret 
IS filled with mounted heads and 
furs. But each of these trophies 
of his days as a killer he regards as 
a martyr. No longer is Curwood 
the hunter, the trapper, the de- 
stroyer of wild life. A great light 
has come to him, and in what he 
terms his religion, he believes that 
the wdld animals understand he is 
their friend. He has put this conversion of his into a book 
w^hich is announced for publication in the spring. ‘ God's 
Country, The Trail to Happiness,' it will be called ; and 
he says it has given him greater joy to write this confession 
and conversion of a killer than anything he has done. 

” ‘ Nature is my religion,’ he says ; ’ and my desire, my 
ambition, the great goal 1 wnsh to achieve, is to take my 
readers with me into the heart of this nature. 1 love it, 
and I feel that they must love it— if 1 can only get the tw'O 
acquainted.' 

” Curwood's output to date (and he is still a young man 
in his early forties) is seventeen volumes — novels and 
collections of short stories, and a history of the Great Lakes 
— to say nothing of the stories that have appeared only in 
magazines. The vary size of his output has been an asset, 
becau.se his writing is easy and facile. In addition, in my 
opinion, Curwood has the greatest sense of the dramatic — 
or I might say melodramatic — of any winter in tliis country. 
He can tell a story supremely well. And what is a novel 
except ' a good story, well told,’ or, as I believe Professor 
William Lyon Phelps condensetl it, ' a good story ' ? ” 

So, one way and another, it becomes obvious that 
though saloons, card-sharping and shooting-on-sight 
were the Alpha of the Wild West novel, they are not 
also its Omega. You may follow 
the transition from the lawless to 
the orderly state in more than one 
novel — in Raine's ” A Man E'our- 
Square,” for example, w'here the 
shooting is free enough most of 
the way but at the close, ” the 
rule of the ' bad man ' was over. 
Revolvers were no longer a part 
of the necessary wearing apparel 
of gentlemen of spirit. The 
frontier world gave itself to- 
ploughing fields and building 
fences and digging irrigation 
ditches and planting orchards.*' 
To such complexion does all 
savagery come at last, but the 
interest of these stories does not 
go out with the noise of them, it 
only changes and is often intensi- 
fied by the fierce conflict of larger,. 



David Hennessey. 



Douglas DurRin, 

with his Canadian huskie or malamute aleigh dog. 
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more complex influences that get to work on the 
minds and hearts of men when they pass out of com- 
parative vagabondage and submit, more or less, to the 
yoke of organised conditions. 

I don’t imagine that Robert Stead ever wore hairy 
trousers and rode a snorting mustang and shot folks 
promiscuously ; but you can’t judge these quiet, gracious 
men by appearances — you never 
know. Anyhow, he was born and 
brought up on a Manitoba farm 
and lived for years in Calgary 
before he migrated to Ottawa, 
where; in due season he entered 
upon public life, and has burgeoned 
into a high Government official. 

He gathered his early recollections 
into The Homesteaders,” which 
appeared four or five years ago, 
and frames an excellent story in 
a setting of pioneer farming days 
in Southern Manitoba. Tins 
established his reputation and 
paved the way for The Cow’ 

Puncher,” a strong romance for 
whose scenes and dramatis 
pcrson<X‘ he went to Calgary ; and 
this spring comes ” Dennison 
Grant,” which uses the foothills 
of the Rockies as a stage for a 
stubborn, embittered dispute over hay-nghts between 
two rival gangs of ranch hands, into and through 
which conflict runs the charming lo\’e-idyll of Dennison 
and the adorable Zen. 

Another Manitoba author, Douglas Durkin, had his 
birthplace on one of the first homesteads opened uj) in 
the Swan River Valley, and led a working, wandering, 
romantic career all about est Canada, from the Swan 
River to Oregon, until he settled down to a more (a*tho- 
dox existence. Before the war they had so far tamed 
him that they made him a professor at the University 
of Manitoba, but when I wrote to him at the college 
I learned he was on vacation and had disappeared into 
irreclaimable parts with guns or fishing-rods. During 
the war he wrote his first book, ” Canada’s Fighting 
Men,” some of the ballads in which were little Wild 
West novels in verse, as many of Service’s and some of 
Stead’s are. But it was the hard, pioneer struggle that 


appealed to Durkin, and this struggle, all the life of a 
new settlement at the time of the coming of the railway 
(he himself at one time worked on the Canadian Pacific, 
I believe), makes a lively background for his first novel, 
” The Heart of Cherry McBain.” 

Characteristic, too, of this later phase of the West, 
that is not so wild as it used to be, is Hopkins Moor- 
house’s ” Deep Furrows,” a 
romance of the Grain Growers 
movement in western Canada. It 
is a big theme and difficult to 
handle, but Moorhouse has not 
been a journalist for nothing, and 
these huge political and economic 
forces take fire and become living, 
eager issues in his hands. 

Whatever fault may be urged 
against the Wild West or Open Air 
novel, nobody can say it is lackiAg 
in vari(‘ty. It ranges from the com- 
plete idyll (punctuated perhaps 
by some unavoidable shooting), 
thrf)ugh the domestic drama, the 
graciously or riotously humorous 
backwoods yarn, the pathetic, 
tragic or melodramatic narrative 
of ranching or mining, to the hot 
and hurrying detective yarn, in 
which the detective is perhaps no 
more virtuous than the criminal ; the mystery story ; 
the story of headlong ('xcitmg adventure ; from the 
Indian story and th(' qiiud or raging love romance to 
the mighty ejiic of lousiness ojierations, the tale of 
man’s inhumanity to man afti'r he has taken the 
feathers out of his hair and emerged respectably in a 
top hat. It adds to these varied phases, the story 
more of animals than of men, v'hich is essentially of 
the Wild W('st and has no jiarallel in any other 
class of fiction, and, by this and by that, it opens 
a door of escape out of monotonously conventional 
surroundings into a world wh(‘re the conventions are 
mostly forgotten, if they were ever known — a world 
where the most reticent of us may in imagination 
taste, all sorts of excitements that would never come 
to us otherwise, and gratify that passion for romance 
which is native to us all, and, chilled by prosaic surround- 
ings, would die of inanition if books did not keep it alive. 
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OPEN AIR NOVELS I HAVE READ. 

By Wilfrid L. Randell. 


W HY do we, who have houses and hot-and-cold 
water taps and express trains, like to read 
about people who dwell in tents and log shanties, who 
take their water from rivers and streams, and whose 
journey ings are by horse or afoot across desert or 
prairie or forest ? The answer is easy : although our 
surroundings may seem more prosaic than they really 
are, and although, as R. L. Stevenson said, ” a man’s 
true life, for which he consents to live, may lie altogether 
in the field of fancy," we like the contrast. " The 
clerg5mian in his spare hours may be winning battles, 
the farmer sailing ships, the banker reaping triumph in 


the arts,” and by the aid of those who set down the 
thrill of lands where human nature is reduced to 
elementals, the dream comes to the business. 

If, in the general verdict, some of us think that it is 
still hard to rival our old treasures, the ” Swiss Family 
Robinson,” ” Masterman Ready,” ” Robinson Crusoe,” 
and others, that may be ascribed to the prejudice 
of affectionate memories. It is simple fact, to be tested 
by any reader, that our " Wild West " authors — a com- 
prehensive term, into which factors not entirely" wild" 
nor exclusively ” west ” may be allowed to enter — are 
" out ” to tell a good story, and that they succeed 
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admirably. Most of them are not concerned with 
subtleties of character analysis ; they tell what happens 
when two angry men face each other over the gaming- 
table and the crowd starts shooting. “ That is life,” 
they say ; ” read about it, you quiet city people with 
your wall papers and evening papers and income-tax 
papers ; your world is bounded on the north by the 
fire-place and on the south by the bookcase, on the east 
by the office window and on the west by Shaftesbury 
Avenue, but our world is wider. Read about it ! ” 
And I have been reading about it, and gone past my 
station in consequence. “ Cappy Ricks” was responsible 
for that, and Mr. Peter B. Kyne, his creator, may accept 
my best thanks for introducing me to such a fascinating 
old party as Alden P. Ricks, ^ the 
owner of a fleet of ocean-going 
ships, as hard as nails for busi- 
ness, but with a heart as soft as 
butter for his daughter and her 
sailor lover. The 300-page duel 
between Cappy and Matt is some- 
thing to make one’s eyes water 
with laughter, and the controversy 
by cable between Cappy, as 
owner, in San Francisco, and Matt, 
as mate of a ship, in Table Bay, 
is one of the best bits of genuine 
fun I have read in any sea story. 

Incidentally I am lost in admira- 
tion of Mr. Kyne's knowledge of 
the intricacies of the shipping 
world, of insurance, charters, 
traffic regulations, sea-lore and 
law generally. The Green Pea 
Pirates ” is another good tale by 
Mr. Kyne— a lively story of Cali- 
fornian waters and the South Seas. 

Adelbert P. Gibney, otherwise 
” Gib,” is the genius and leading 
spirit of a group of three pals 
who share a most extraordinary 
series of adventures worthy of the 
imagination of a “ film writer.” 

The difference is that these adventures are possible. 
” Kindred of the Dust,” Mr. Kyne’s latest novel, pub- 
lished last September, is the best he has written if style 
and construction are taken as the standard. HecR)r 
McKaye, owner of the Tyee Lumber Company, and his 
son Donald, are a finely-drawn pair, and the whole story 
is planned on big lines. With great skill the author 
shows how the father was torn between his love for 
Donald and his pride in the family honour. One feels 
that with less action and better study of character 
Mr. Kyne has taken the higher levels of authorship by 
this book, and although for sheer entertainment I am 
going to read “ Cappy Ricks ” again later on, ” Kindred 
of the Dust ” must stand before it as ” quality.” 

So far, we have not discussed the out-and-out 
” thriller.” Whereas you and I, patient readers, pride 
ourselves (owing possibly to the little trouble in Europe 
a few yeai^^ago) on handling a rifle passably well, the 
Hero, dead shot, can drive nails in trees and shoot 
out the eyes of a portrait at incredible distances — when 
intoxicated ; the Heroine, also dead shot, can “ draw ” 


quicker than lightning, and can shoot — with both hands 
— from the back of a galloping mustang or bronco better 
than you or I could with elbow grounded and careful 
sighting. This comment brings me to Mr. Jackson 
Gregory's book, ”The Splendid Outlaw” (Melrose; 
1918). The effect desired is always intensified. In 
ordinary life a man arranges his necktie, puts his hands 
in his pockets, and goes to b^?d ; but here “ he jerked 
viciously at his neck-handkerchief, drove his hands 
deep into his pockets, and strode off to his bed.” It is 
an exciting tale of the wildest West, with episodes of 
cattle-running, holding up the stage, shooting, card 
playing, nugget-finding, all painted in primary colours. 
It is not so good as “ The Joyous Trouble Maker,” by the 
same author, which tells of a con- 
flict between a man with an im- 
mense sense of humour and a young 
lady, millionaire owner of a town- 
ship or two and various sections 
of North America. The bad man 
is here in full force, well-groomed, 
plausible, and — need I add ?-- ■ 
with white, well-kept hands, who 
makes love to the heroine for the 
sake of her money. In the end, 
after a book-full of rebellion, the 
domineering little lady capitulates 
to the right lover, and all is 
happiness, with the villain either 
dead or defeated ; I forget which, 
because I have assisted at the 
killing of so many of these villains 
lately. Mr. Gregory takes a long 
step forward with ” The Bells of 
San Juan ” (Melrose), where not 
only is the writing restrained and 
the study of character more 
true, but the story itself makes 
a thrilling romance of the West 
without undue adjectival exuber- 
ance. The old bell-ringer, know- 
ing his bells by name, sounding 
them for death or festival 
or wedding, gives a murmurous undertone to the 
exciting incidents of the little township ; and the 
girl who settles in San Juan as a doctor is a heroine 
worth knowing, her rivalry with the incompetent local 
medical man being not the least interesting feature 
of a very pretty plot. And he reaches his high-water 
mark in ” Man* to Man,” his newest romance, which 
opens with the return of Steve Packard to find that his 
sinful old grandfather has jockeyed him out of his 
inheritance, and the way in which he recovers it and 
worsts a whole nest of enemies, and wins the love 
of a girl who is as unconventional as she is charming, 
makes the best of good reading. 

The real, authentic sensation came, however, when I 
read ” Tharon of Lost Valley,” by Vingie E. Roe 
(Cassell), published last autumn. ” A story can be 
written of Western America in which revolvers are in 
abeyance,” says Mr. Frederick Niven, in his foreword 
to that delightful novel, The Lady of the Crossing,” 
but Vingie E. Roe doesn't believe it. Xhi^^ron was some 
girl. Her blue eyes ” narrow into blazing slits ” ; she 
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was '' the rose of the valley ” ; she plays the har- 
monium and sings to the “ boys/' who adore her ; she 
can do the “ back-hand flip " with two “ guns ” as 
easily as you or I would take a trick with the ace of 
trumps ; she can ride like the wind, pour on an 
assembly of toughs " a torrent of words as prickly as 
a furze-bush and a.>5 stinging as a mustard-plaster; 
in fadt, twenty-five years ago she would have made me 
save my pennies for a passage to the nearest port to 

Lost Valley.” Thrills in every chapter p lots of 
shooting — in short, a great book for the arm-chair if 
you have fallen out with the psychological novel. 

In a class quite to themselves aiV the stories of 
Mr. J. O. Curwood, whose sympathetic insight enables 
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him to interpret wondc'rfully the thoughts of the animal 
world of the West. ” Nomads of the North,” for in- 
stance, is a little masterpiece, with Neewa the bear 
cub and Miki the puppy for heroes, and human beings 
as secondary characters. The scene is the Hudson 
Bay Company's territory, where trapper and fur trader 
gain their adventurous living. The skill with wLich 
the author ” gets inside ” the soul of the dog and 
shows the gradual knowledge absorbed by means of 
hard experience is almost uncanny. It is one of the 
best animal novels ever written — and I say this deliber- 
ately, not forgetting Mr. Kipling and Jack London. 

, Another excellent story is ” Son of Kazan ” (CasseU ; 
1917), which tells of Baree, a wolf-dog, from fascinating 
puppyhood. Rejected by the wolf-pack as an undesir- 
able hybrid, he takes his lonely way, and plays his part 
in the revenge for a brutal murder. Such a bare 
outline does meagre justice to a marvellous book. 
Baree is a fierce, lovable, faithful beast, and once 
more Mr. Curwood makes his story as exciting and 


real as 
the most 
modern 
novel of 
city life. 

” The Trea- 
sure Hun- 
ters,” by 
the same 
a u t h o r , 
deals also 
with the 
H ud s o n 
Bay wilds, 
but the 
theme is 
a hunt for 
gold. A 

very little spice of love seasons it, and the company is 
interesting ; but I must place' Mr. Curwood ’s animal 
studies — they are much more than nu're stories- first in 
charm and competence. 

Mr. Rex Beach has mack' good use of his knowdedge 
of the North- Wc'st in ” The Iron Trail ” (1913), a 
story of man against nature, m whicli a promoter of 
big schemes — chiefly railroads — is opposed by a flash 
financier. Hie account of O’Nc'il’s Imilding of the 
steel bridge, against time, across a river valle}^ and of 
the pitiless advance of the two glaciers that threatened 
to destroy all at the very hour of triumph, is one of 
the strongest things this talented author has written. 
Miss Appleton, journalist, is the ” bc^st girl ” of the 
book, and I cannot hc'lp thinking that Mr. Beach would 
have been wiser had he not yielded to the obvious 
temptation. His heroine takes a theatrical flight acioss 
the spidc^ry girders of the newly-finished bridge to 
meet O’Neil - who, as the ice-dam suddenly gave way 
and released the dangerous pent-up floods, promptly 
p r opos ed 
to her. It 
would be 
quite in 
keeping 
with the 
“pictures,” 
but rather 
spoils the 
ending of a 
good novel. 

A more 
satis fac- 
tory book 
in many 
ways is Mr. 

Beach's 
tale of Cuba 
and the 
revolution, 

” R a i n - 
bow’s End” 

(1916), with 
Americans 
as the 

principal Frederick Niven. 
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actors. The dare-devil boy Jacket '' is an exceedingly 
well-conceived character, and the search for a beautiful 
girl through perils of guerrilla warfare, with her discovery 
disguised as a hunchback, meets all the conditions of 
excitement we can demand. 

I must include, of course, a story of gold-nuggets ; 
and for this nothing could be better than the simply- 
named '' Gold,"' by Stewart Edward White, which 
reached its fifth edition in 1914. It is a stirring tale 
of the Californian gold-rush in 1849, of the mining camps 
where law, as we know it, was not understood, and the 
game was every man for himself. The reader who 
wants to gain a good idea of the events of those early 
years of Western civilisation 
when San Francisco was in the 
throes of birth could not do 
better than read this romance, 
which is founded on fact. Mr. 

White has written oth^r books 
on similar lines, but nothing 
more convincing. His little tale 
" The Claim Jumpers is a 
comedy of semi-wild life in which 
the author himself pokes fun at 

Wild West novels, and depicts 
the regulation beautiful girl of 
the camp — who turns out to be 
a Boston young lad}^ of the 
purest blood; so we have plenty 
of sentiment, with a pretty plot, 
but not so memorable a book as 
he has given us in The Rose 
Dawn," a brilliant romance of 
the land bosses in California. He 
has never done finer character 
drawing than here, or created a 
more delightful heroine than 
Daphne, with her fantastic, 
imaginary fairy friend " Dolmen." 

From gold to wheat is a transition justified by the 
idea that both appeal Jo the primitive in humanity. 
The vast wheat-growing lands of the West have their 
own peculiar romance, difficulty and danger, and m 
" The Desert of Wheat " Zane Grey scored a triumph. 
The local war between the I.W.W. and the farmers 
provides abundant material for adventure, and the 
description of the burning of the wheatficlds and the 
fight against the spreading flames is thrilling reading. 
The hero, an American born of German parents; goes 
to the greater war in Europe with the first draft in 
spite of the efforts of the girl he loves and of his father 
to dissuade him ; and although he returns, badly 
wounded, to his old Western home for a happy recovery, 
there is nothing formal or displeasing about this brilliant 
story. Among many good novels by this author 
" The Roaring U.P. Trail " is one of the most exciting. 
" The Light of Western Stars," a romance of New 
Mexico, IS of the " cowboy " type, with clever contrasts 
between the life of East and West ; but it lacks the 
springs of motive which raise " The Desert of Wheat " 
to a higlnjp plane. 

If it is not quite " cricket " to include Tasmania in 
the " wild West," my excuse must be that Timber 
Wolves," by Bernard Cronin, embodies all the 


characteristic features of Western stories, and is in ad- 
dition a very fine novel. From his offices in Melbourne 
the powerful timber magnate. Frame, pulls the strings so 
cleverly and unscrupulously that he controls a very, 
profitable section of the Tasmanian timber region, 
crowding out all who try to enter the trade, caring 
nothing if he ruins a few promising ventures or breaks 
a few hearts and heads. The final outwitting of his 
gang of “ toughs " is the theme of the story, and the 
author of " The Coastlanders " has nothing to fear from 
the most exigent critic if he continues to write with 
so sure a style and such fine management of his material. 

Two extremely provoking recent books come next in 
my list — “ The Strange Case of 
Cavendish," by Randall Parrish, 
and " Big Flat," by Henry Oyen. 
They are provoking because if 
you start one of them you have 
to finish it, no matter what 
happens. You may have in- 
tended a ten-minutes read before 
bed ; bed-time will pass unheeded. 
The fire or the family hosiery 
may need mending ; you — o f 
either sex — will be unaware of 
it. If you are reading one of 
these books on a long railway 
journey, you are quite likely to 
give the guard your pocket-book 
instead of your ticket. I know, 
for I began one of them in the 
train at York and was horribly 
annoyed when I w'as thrown out 
at King's Cross with sev^eral 
chapters still left to read. Sure 
thing, Mr. Parrish and Mr. Oyen 
can get the drop on you, and 
yon might as well put up your 
hands at once. " Cavendish " 
is a " great " story ; mistaken identity is the 
foundation of it, but the theme is so deftly handled and 
so cleverly varied that the reader is not let into the 
secret until the end ; and the assortment of villains 
is ''best mixed," without a doubt. Stella Donovan, 
the New York journalist who is sent west on the trail 
of a " scOop " for her paper, is a smart and capable 
heroine ; Hattie Lee, of the " Big Flat," is another. 
In " Big Flat " we have an entirely different kind 
of story, but one with just as much grip. Here the 
grasping representative of a pulping company defies 
the inhabitants of Big Flat district, who refuse to sell 
their land, but in the end he overreaches himself, and 
is beaten by the determination of a little group of men 
led by a settler whose energy and competence command 
success. Incident and character are both finely brought 
out in the prolonged struggle, and the account of the 
hero's adventures when he purchased a power-tractor 
to pull stumps and clear the land is a genuine bit of good 
humorous writing, with tragedy behind it in the reluct- 
ance of the settlers to adopt improved methods, to fight 
the new enemy with the best possible weapons. 

It is books such as these two that give the reality 
of the Wild West, as opposed to, or contrasted with, 
the highly-coloured romance which has no pretensions 
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save the entertainment of the reader. Strip “ The 
Strange Case*, of Cavendish ” of its complicated plot, its 
detective atmosphere, and you have still a living 
picture of the rough town in its embryo, elementary 
stage ; take from " Big Flat ” its company-promoting 
financial basis, and you have a vivid and convincing 
idea of man wrestling with Nature for the health and 
wealth she will ultimately bestow. They are the New 
World or rather, they are a facet of its many-coloured 
general glowing life ; in the Old World, we feel, such 
things can hardly happen to-day. Pigmy man, scenery 
on the grand scale, crude passions, energy hacking a 
path through every tangle, and love— well, much the 
same, we must admit, as we know it over here : of 
such brave matter is the best type of Western novel 
composed. 

I mentioned Mr. Frederick Niven, who has two 
strings to his bow —his fine studies of Scottish life and 
character, such as Justice of the Peace ” and Ellen 
Adair, and his excellent Wild West stories. My own 
preference, among his descriptions of Western ways, is 
the book I alluded to previously, “ The Lady of the 
Crossing,'' a charming romance of a township in the 
final stages of civilisation ; next to this comes a regular 
revolver-and-hold-up story, " Hands Up," exciting 
enough to satisfy the niost critical expert in this line. 


Needless to say, all Mr. Niven's work bears the touch 
of the artist in words and of the philosopher ; he 
provides much more than mere entertainment — he gives 
sound thinking, ideas, the pleasure of well-wrought 
prose. The pages of The Bookman have already 
contained an estimate of his work, and I will only 
add here that among novelists who treat seriously this 
ever-fascinating theme of the open life in the open lands 
he takes the highest place for style and craft. 

The " Wild West " novelist comes of a hardy race ; 
as a type, he is probably immortal ; and let us not think 
him insignificant in the domain of fiction. He lets 
us know that the world is still full of life and energy, 
and not a matter of watertight compartments. We 
realise, as we read, that at this very moment there 
exists a sphere of life in rough-and-ready lands where 
all our knowledge of business would be at fault, where 
the woodpile and the timber shack take the place of 
office-stool and suburban house ; lands for which we 
could to-morrow bin^ our ticket and take our pre- 
liminary train. But we either lack courage or have 
not the physique ; we are too comfortable, too " set.” 
Let us give thanks, then, to these hearty fellows who write 
of primitive things, of humanity unsophisticated, and be 
glad that we can enjoy their stories — and wish we were 
young enough to emulate their heroes. 
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V.— A copy of The Bookman will b(‘ sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Boo^^^r\N ('ompetitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MARCH. 

I. — The Prize is divided, and Half a Guinea each 
awarded to G. Laurence Groom, of i, St. Mark’s 
House, Reggji's Park, N.M'.i, and Irene L. 
Watts, of Glyn House, Kingsgate, Broadstairs, 
for the following : 

ANNIVERSARY. 

April swings upon the bough, 

Dances in the elfin breeze : 

Not a bird is calling now 
Through the arches of the trees. 


In niy little house of dreams, 

Where no mortal feci may tread, 

Silently the moonlight gleams. 

Cold as lanterns of the dead. 

Hone y on a 
golden plate, 

Wine, blood -red, 
in crystal 
clear : 

Hasten, lest we 
be too late, 

And the board 
be bare, my 
dear. 

Eire, that on the 
hcartli we lit. 

Look, love ! is it 
burning still ? 

Can you .see tlie 
liglit of it 
Dance across the 
window-sill ? 

Tip- toe at the 
door we stand. 

So we paused — 
a year ago. 

Now the latch 
falls to my 
hand. 

Love, why do you Ottwell Binna, 

tremble so ? 

whose romance of the great North-West, “ A Hazard 
G. Laurence of the Snows,” was recently published by Messrs. 

Groom. Ward Lock. 
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SICILIAN LOVE. 

Because I held your hand a little while 
Beside the murmuring soft Ionian Sea, 

Because I kissed you in a flaming Dawn 
In Sicily — in Sicily, 

I have grown old, and all my life a dream ; 

Still in cold English dawns all pearly grey, 

I see your dark face laughing through the vines 
At sunrise, in San Felice. 

And in a lilac-scented London night, 

• White hands arc gleaming by the Southern sea. 

And all the great heart of the world aflame 
Is calling, passion-wild, to me. 

And my soul, made eternal with the stars, 

Dwells by the dreaming soft Ionian Sea, 

Walking all wondrous days, all starlit nights, 

Alone with thee — alone with thee. 

Irene L. Watts. 

W’c also select for jirinting ; 

ROMANCE. 

I rose e’er night was over, 

And sang the lark her praises. 

I found a four-leaf’d clover, 

And gather’d dew-kiss’d daisies. 

I laid them on her window-sill 
When all the world was waking. 

'Tis evening, and they lie there still. 

And Oh, my heart is breaking. 

(Norman C. Gould, Flat 2, 47, Port^down Road, 
Maida \'ale, W’.g.) 

THE DREAMER. 

They do not sec, who stare at me 
With little, life-sick eyes. 

The lovely fire of my desire 
Set flaming in the skies. 

In quietude they think I brood 
Within my hidden world — 

Unloved and lone, as stick or stone 
Into the darkness hurled. 

They do not know, who see me go 
Dream-shrouded down the days. 

How memories stir, to make for Her, 

Sweet- worded songs of praise. 

O poor unblest ! I bare my breast 
Of dream and song and shroud. 

That you may find therein enshrined 
Safe hid from careless crowd 

The happiness for which you press 
Tired feet in every place — 

And I have found with beauty crowned 
Upon one quiet face ! 

(Claude Berry, 20, Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, 
London, W.12.) 

We select for special commendation tlie lyrics by 
Vera I. Arlctt (W orthing), G. C. Comfort (New Barnet), 
Lucy Malleson (London, W.), Marjorie V. Miller (Man- 
chester), Winifred Jackson (Solihull), Elizabeth E. 
Dougall (Dollar), Kathleen Ida Noble (Forest Rise), 
Colonel Walter Keyworth (Bishop’s Teignton), Julia 
Wickham Greenwood (Gibraltar), C. P. Y. Dawe (Mon- 
treal), Cyril G. Taylor (Edinburgh), James Paton 
(Natal), Hester Lawrie (Kersal), A. Thatcher (Bir- 
mingham), Dorothea M. Halford (Bealby) Margery 
Young (London, W.), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Exeter), 
Ian Cameron (Putney), “ Hermit ” (Guernsey), F. 


Davidson (Bryansford), Mary F. Moore (Clithcroe), 
Winnifred Tasker (Llandudno), Ivan Adair (Dublin) 
G. M. Tuckett (Barry Docks), Esther Raworth (Harro- 
gate), Lcttie Cole (Pontrilas), L. M. Priest (Norwich), 
J. A. Bellchambers (Highgate), Ismay Trimble (Muswell 
Hill), William Sutherland (Sunderland), \hvien Ford 
(Bristol), Margaret Marr (St. Ives), W. A. G. Kemp 
(Northwood), '' Moonstone ” (Liverpool), Ada F. Strike 
(Worthing), J. R. W'ilmot (Birkenhead), Jessie Jackson 
(Beverley), Marjorie Ryan Bell (Birmingham), “ Sarni- 
col ” (Merthyr Tydfil), Rachel Bates (Liverpool), Joseph 
Nattrass< (Middlesbrough), Sibyl Young (Hunstanton), 
Pearl Luscher (Rochester, U.S.A.), A. L. Pearce 
(Sydenham). 

II. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Sidney S. Wright, of 12, 
Swanley Lane, Swanley, Kent, for the fol- 
lowing : 

PASSOVER. By Beatrice Baskerville. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

" I looked at her, and looked again, 

And did not wish licr mine.” 

Wordsworth, Two April Mornings, 

We aFo select for printing : 

THE STORY OF JENNY. By Elizabeth Southwart. 
(Krskine Macdonald ) 

” Jenny kiss’d me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in ” 

Leigh Hunt. 

(D. A. Griffin, 22, Therapia Road, Honor Oak.) 

NOT KNOWN HERE. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
(Hutchinson ) 

” A perfect woman.” 

Wordsworth, She was a Phantom of Delight. 

(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands ( astle, Hampshire.) 

DANCERS YOU HAVE NEVER SEEN. 

By Starr Wood (Angold.) 

” See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all advance 
They are waiting on the shingle — will you come and join 
the dance ? ” 

Lewis Carroll, Alice in Wonderland. 
(Mabel Robertson, “ Moresque,” Holdcnhurst Road, 
Bouriieniouth.) 

THE SILENT CLUE. By Marie C. Leighton. 

(Ward, Lock) 

** All they ev^er found was thist his pants an’ round-about.” 

J. W. Riley, Little Orphant Annie. 

(Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, ii, Guildford Road, 
Tunbridge W’ells.) 

THE WAY OF THE WINE PRESS. 

By John Payne. (John Payne Society, Olney.) 

” WV sigh’d at the thought that his head 

W'^ould consumedly ache on the morrow.” 

Barham, Ingoldshy Legends. 

(H. G. Walker, 44, Cawdor Road, Fallowfield, 
Manchester.) 

III. — This Prizi:, for the best quotation applicable to 
the Prince of Wales, is divided, and Two Books 
are awarded to Jocelyn lerne Ormsby, of 71, 
Thorn ey Hedge Road, Gunnersbury, W.4, and 
Jessie Jackson, of 83, Walkergatc, Beverley, 
East Yorks, for the following : 

” Wrought 

All kind of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest act in doing it." 

Tennyson, and Lynette. 

Jocelyn Ikrne Ormsby. 

" For never Prince in grace did more excel." 

John Dryden, Great Fire of London. 

Jessie Jackson. 

The extraordinary number of replies received is a 
wonderful testimony to the Prince’s popularity. The 
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favourite quotation, sent by some scores of competitors, 
was Chauccr^s “He was a very perfect, gentle knight ” : 
several sent Rogers’s “ Blest with the charm, the 
certainty to please,’’ and Shakespeare’s “ He is as 
full of valour as of kindness, princely in both “ ; and 
all these competitors are specially commended, in 
addition to Ernest A. Fuller (Greenwich), Kathleen 
T. Mayson (West Hartlepool), ]\lrs. S. Kirkland Vesey 
(Glenfarg), GilbeitFI. Forbes (London. N.W'.), E. Drake 
(Scarborough), Constance M. Shaw (Leeds), N. M. 
Butterfield (Ilford), Mrs. J. B. Young (('roydon), A. C. 
Marshall (Midlothian), S. M. Isaacson (Londort, W.), 
M. C. Stanley (London, S.W.), OIivt Forw'ard (Cardifl), 
May Harrison (Lincoln). 

IV. — The^Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to \’inc('nt Hamson, of iii, Dallow Road, 
Luton, for tlie following 

GOVERNMENT ANJ^ PEOPT.E. By Conrad (huL. 

(Methuen.) 

Though written primarily as an aid to a school course 
in citizenship, this plain account of the government system 
of England is one we should like to see in the hands of 
every voter. Ignorance of the elementary principles on 
which our social life is based is the weakness of modern 
democracy, and were the qualification of the voter to 
become knowledge instead of age*, wc would make Mr. 
Gill’s very interesting and useiul work the textbook for 
study. As a treatise 011 local and national government, 
it is the best we have read for a long tunc. 

We aFo selc^d for jiriuting ' 

THE AGE OF INNOCENCE. Bv Edith Wharton. 

(Apjileton ) 

The " Age of Innocence " is New York society m the 
seventies, and its hy])ocrisics and inconsistencies are 
unmasked by Mrs. Wharton with consummate irony. The 
chief w'oinan character is Ell(‘n Cdenska, who is separated 
from a scoundrelly liusband, and whom “ virtuous 
society regards w'lth suspicion. The “ eternal triangle " 
theme is treated with originality and freshness, and in its 
restraint and polish this novel is a marked contrast from 
most modern fiction Ellen is generous and loyal to the 
wife of the man she loves, and the story closes on a note 
of subdued sadness — the pathos of an unfulfilled love. 

(Winifred M. Davu's, ^7, B'lbingtou Laiu*, Derby ) 

THE MYSTERIOl^S RIDER. Bv Zand Grdy. 

(Hodder cV Stoughton ) 

The Golden West ! Accept the escort of “ The 
Mysterious Rider ” and you will find this El Dorado for 
yourself. For sheer magic of word-painting and creation 
of atmosphere Zane Grey must lake a foremost place 
among modern writers. Columbine and her lover are 
very attractive, while Jack l^ellouiids is consistently detest- 
able, yet all three lack the originality which has touched 
Hell Bent Wade to life. The other characters are finely 
portrayed, particularly the pathetic figure of old Bel- 
lounds. This book lias power and charm, and should be 
as popular as any of its predecessors. 

(Mis? N. M. Butterfield, 16;;, Coventry Road, Ilford.) 


B A U D E L 

By Eugene 

I T is not necessary to be a French scholar for 
one to take an interest in the life and writings 
of Charles Baudelaire. Baudelaire himself was an 
accomplished student of English literature in certain 

• “ Charles Baudelaire : A Study." By Arthur Symons. 

1 5s. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 



Drawn by IT 11. Caf/yn. George Goodchild, 

whose “Coloratlo Jim’’ (Hayes), the njo>'t successful of }iis half-dozen 

novels of the West, has iiist been followed b) “The Alaskan ' (Lloyd), 

and will shortly have another successor in “Trooper O’Neill,' a tale 
ot tlie Noith-West Police. 

DEADTXKTv. liv Dorothy M. Richardson. 

(Duckworth.) 

This book marks a decided development in the history 
of Miriam Henderson, through whose consciousness it 
is reflected. Though the form is materially the same as 
that of its predecessors, " Deadlock " bears evidence of a 
maturer skill, and of a surer handling of English. There 
arc many involved and obscure jiassagcs, due mainly to 
Miss Richardson’s eccentric punctuation, but interspersed 
with tlicm are other passages of a quite definite beauty. The 
main theme is Miriam’s relations wath Mr. Shatov, a Russian 
Jew% accompanied by interesting digressions on women, 
books, and men, and the eternal fascination of London. 

(A. R. MacEhail, “ C ranford,” Kidbrooke Grove, 
Blackheatli, vS.E.3.) 

W'o select for special commendation the reviews by 
B. Noel Saxiiby (Mandioster), JaiiK's A. Richards 
(Tenby), (rrace Thompson (llainpsti'ad), Lucy ('hamber- 
laid (Llandudno), A. F. Pearson (Halifax), \Y Swayne 
Little (Dublin), P. E. Bentley (Halifax), J. A. Jenkins 
(Liverpool), Lucy Malleson (Kensington), J. \\’. Good- 
win (Healings), Maude R. Fleeson (Maneliester), Edith 
Robin (London, W.), G. D. (Brighton), (/race CL W'ebb 
(vSoutham), Gerald McMichael (BirmingJiam), li. M. 
Liddell (Chepstow), Hugh Roberts (Bournemouth), 
Laura A. Ward (Halifax, Nova Scotia), Barbara A. 
Todd (Doncaster), F. B. Talbot (Ceylon). 

V. — The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to M. McDonnell, 
12, Robert Street, Lancaster. 


AIRE.* 

Mason. 

directions, and, more than any other writer, is responsible 
for the vogue of Poe and De Quincey in France. More- 
over he is the subject of one of the supreme elegies 
in our language, Swinburne’s wonderfuL “ Avc atque 
Vale.” Baudelaire very nearly enjoyed the privilege 
of perusing this masterpiece in the flesh, for it was 
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composed in his lifetime, some three months before 
he actually died, upon a false report of his death. 
Baudelaire would have enjoyed the experience, for not 
only is extreme justice done to his gifts, but the threnody 
is written with a classical sobriety he was peculiarly 
fitted to appreciate, and incorporates — almost tran- 
scribes — certain of the French poet’s images into Swin- 
burne’s more fluent music. Now Mr. Symons issues a 
sort of prose complement to Swinburne’s poem, and in 

Charles Baudelaire, A Study,” presents a criticism 
^hich covers practically the whole range of the French- 
man’s work. The book is not a biography, for it con- 
tains little more than the bare facts and dry bones of 
Baudelaire’s life, but it is a piece of work that no living 
writer was so fitted to produce as Mr. Symons, not only 
because of knowledge, but also by 
temperament and taste. We may 
not always be able to accept his con- 
clusions — the present writer must 
•emphasise some disagreement in the 
•course of this review — but every com- 
petent critic will recognise ungrudg- 
ingly the considered principles on which 
those views are based. In a sense, 
even, Mr. Symons is too conversant 
with the French language, and too 
saturated with French literature, for 
his familiarity leads him to write 
such a sentence as ” leading a 
deliciously depraved life,” which in 
English simply sounds comic ; whilst 
his knowledge of books induces him 
to incorporate in ” Charles Baudelaire ” 
a long essay on Villiers de I’lsle Adam, 
having but the very slightest connection 
with his immediate subject. 

Mr. Symons’s qualifications for dealing with Baude- 
laire are so pronounced as to include ahnost a liking 
for his personality. It is not absolutely essential, I 
suppose, to love an artist whom one admires — it w^ould 
be easy to adduce illustrations to the contrary — but a 
liking for the man certainly predisposes one to appre- 
ciate his work. ” In our approach to the poetry, or to 
the prose, of any famous writer with whom we are 
concerned, we must necessarily approach his personality ; 
in apprehending it wt apprehend him, and certainly 
we cannot love it without loving him. As for -Baude- 
laire, I must confess that, in spite of the fact that one 
might hate or love the man according to the judgment 
of the wise or of the unwise, I find him more lovable 
than hateful.” I admit that Mr. Symons’s expression 
of attachment is not very passionate, but even so it 
goes beyond what most of us would be prepared to 
subscribe. Baudelaire cultivated a cynical and starchy 
detachment ; he went abroad scattering the most 
amazing tropes’ and theses, and gladly appeared under 
aspects which he imagined would astonish the simple. 
He dyed his hair a rural green ; he compared the taste 
of a child’s brain with the kernel of nuts ; and he will- 
irgly embarked on casual conversation with the for- 
midably opening, ” after I had murdered my father.” 
These may be legends, at least I am quite willing to 
believe them to be, but there is no smoke without fire, 
and such legends do not exactly portray a lovable 


character with an unconventional sense of humour. 
But Mr. S5rmons himself gives a description of a portrait 
of the poet. ” His face and his eyes are contorted as 
if in a terrible rage ; the whole face seems drawn up- 
ward and downward in a kind of convulsion ; and the 
aspect, one confesses, shows a degraded type, as if all 
the vices he had never committed looked out of his 
eyes in a wide revolt.” I suggest the description of 
this engaging personality would interest an alienist 
rather 'than the Brothers Cheery ble. 

The fact is that Baudelaire is esteemed not by reason 
of his lovableness, nor for his excellent moral qualities, 
but because this extremely undesirable person happens 
to be a very great artist. On this matter the consensus 
of critical opinion is practically unanimous. Any voice 
raised to the contrary is felt at 
once to be an expression of distaste 
on quite other grounds than those 
of art. Victor Hugo declared that 
Baudelaire had brought a new shudder 
into literature, and poets of a younger 
generation have treated him always 
with marked deference. Mr. Symons 
in his turn praises, and indeed over- 
praises him with a fine enthusiasm. 
Had the critic been content to stay 
his hand at ” ‘ Les Fleurs du Mai ' 
is the most curious, subtle, fascin- 
ating and extraordinary creation of 
an entire world ever fashioned in 
modern ages,” we might have been 
moved to do protest ; but on reading 
Baudelaire described as ” the greatest 
French poet after Villon, the most 
disreputable and the most creative 
poet in French literature, the greatest 
artist in French verse, and after Verlaine the most 
passionate, perverse, lyrical, visionar}^ and intoxi- 
cating of modern poets,” we may express a mild 
preference for a less flamboyant criticism. Should it 
be true, then so much the worse for France. I can but 
imagine that Mr. Symons’s conception of great poetry 
differs from that of his reviewer. Supreme poetry (to 
quote Mr. Lynd) is not only a transfiguration of life, 
but a noble transfiguration of life ; and much of Baude- 
laire is ignoble. It will not do — as certain critics have 
tried — to speak of this disputable portion of Baudelaire’s 
poetry as being composed in a heat of indignation. 
The holy aivd consuming indignation that makes a man 
lean was net in him. He wrote it in the delectation 
of his heart, and as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
he is. 

It does not follow that those who are unable to accept 
Mr. Symons’s extreme claim for Baudelaire, have no 
proper appreciation of his genius. ” Les Fleurs du 
Mai ” is a title too largely comprehensive, for very many 
poems in the collection are quite unspotted. Its tech- 
nical qualities are difficult to overrate, for it is a living 
counsel of perfection to the artist. Every inch of 
surface is worked over in the fashion to which Keats 
and Rossetti have accustomed the lover of English 
literature. And with this perfection of form goes a 
s^e of Beauty in curious contrast with some spec- 
tacular ugliness and much sombre imagination. The 
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beauty is largely exotic, and derivative from the East. 
Baudelaire never forgot that early voyage to the tropics* 
where he was shipped off to prevent him becoming a 
poet. The perfume of the limes was ever in his nostrils, 
and his eyes were full of gracious figures, such as that 
of the young Malabar aise, in her thin muslin draperies. 


bearing her pitcher to the well. How' much of the 
school of Loti is implicit in Baudelaire ! We may 
not account him the greatest poet of France since 
Villon ; but for reasons such as these we willingly 
accept him as one of the most consummate artists of 
his century. 


HOMAGE TO KEATS.* 

Bv l.AUKKls^CK BiNYUN. 


A S Mr. Shaw sa>'s, “There is no end to talking 
about poets; and it often prexants pef)ple from 
reading them.“ No one therefore has paid a truer 
homage to Keats, now that the renUiry frcun Ins death 
is turning, than Mr. Cobden-Sanderson witli his heauti- 
fully-printod “ Anthology.” 'Fhe word suggests an 
arrangement of extracts ; but this is really a choice of 
poems both major and minor, only “ Endynnon ” of 
the former class being excliuh'd And from “ Endy- 
mion the editor has taken two of its finest things- - 
the “ Hymn to Pan ” and th(‘ “ Ode to Sorrow.” In 
spite of the rich ore of beauty m this longest poem 
of Keats, the volume' is strengthened by its omission. 
It is not a large volume, but how many masterpieces 
it contains ! The marx'el is that with so mucli of 
perfection achieved we are all ( onvinced, and rightly 
convinced, that Keats’s greatest work was still to come. 
It is extraordinary that peo]fie can ever dwell on his 
immaturity. It is his maturity that staggers. V'heii 
he ceased to write, a year before hi'^ death at twenty- 
five, he was changing and starting afrc'sh in a new spirit 
and with a new style ; but his “ first period ” would 
have remained supreme in its own way as the eaily 
work, the “ ])oesie,” of Titian. Of all our jioets Milton 
alone, had he died as yc)ung, 
would have left work as wonderful 
and consummate ; but Keats’s 
Odes ” surpass, I think, even 
the glorious work of Milton’s 
youth. 

The best homage we can pa\' to 
Keats is to read him afresh. Noiu' 
the less, the Memorial Volume ” 
which Dr. Williamson has got 
together with amazing energy and 
industry is welcome to all lovers 
of the poet. It would be wel- 
come if only for the objc'ct of its 
publication, which is to secure the 
house in which Keats lived and 
wrote at Hampstead. But it 
contains some contributions xvhich 
make it memorable in itself Chief 
among these is the hitherto lost 
letter written to Woodhouse from 
"Winchester in September, 1819, 
which belongs to Miss Amy Lowell 

* ** The John Keats Memorial Volume.' 

253. net. (Lane.) — “ Keats : An An- 
thology/' Selected and Arranged by 
T. J. Cobden-Sanderson. 8 s. 6 d- net. 

(R. Cobden-Sanderson.) 


and has been transcribed by her for this volume. 
Jt does not show Keats Iw ain^ means at his 
most attractive as a lettcT-writcu', but after a page 
of rather forced ” rattle ” about th(‘ journey down 
to Winchester, suddenl}’, without preface, our breath 
is taken away and we are transported into an 
enchanted air. Keats is copying out, as if it were 
a men' trifle, his j ust-fimshed ” Ode to Autumn.” But 
this is not all. “I will give you a few’ lines from 
‘ Hyperion,' ” he goes on : but the lines are not from 
the first “ Hyperion,” but the second ” Hyperion.” 
And this is a surprise for all the authorities, who have 
hitherto as.sumed that this second version w'as not begun 
till the poet had returned from Winchester to London. 

It is remarkable how' much attention is now^ focused 
on the second “ Hyperion,” as many pages m this volume 
b(‘ar w’itne.ss ; though to me it has long seemed remark- 
able that it has been so comparatively little appreciated. 
No one can und(.‘rstand Keats’s growth, or the fullness 
of his natlire, or the direction in wdiich he w'as moving, 
or the 3^et greater greatness that he jiromised, who has 
not absorbed this poem. Mr. Shaw’, w’ho pays a tribute 
to Keats’s geniality and capacity of detachment from 
his w^ork, writes of ” the two idle epics, voluptuously 
literary ” ; but he must have for- 
gotten the ” Revision of Hyperion,” 
which shows a spirit so utterly 
changed from tliat which inspired 
“ Endymion.” It is the theme of 
Mr. Lascellcs Abercrombie, who 
rightly points out how the 
“Rexision” should be read by 
the light of the ” Letters ” —those 
wonderful letters wLich seem to- 
me to contain the wdsest and most 
pregnant things ever w’ritten in 
English on the jioet’s creative art. 
Keats was constant and severe in 
self-criticism : criticism not only of 
his art, but of his nature, as the 
” Revision ” shows. As Mr. Aber- 
crombie says, this poem show^s him 
” expanding his art so as to include 
those speculative convictions of his 
— what he called his ‘ Theology.’ 
His art, in fact, was on the verge of 
becoming adequate to the man.” 
It is good to see on so many sides 
recognition, not only of the strong 
and manly fibre in Keats’s charac- 
ter, twined as it was wdth his- 



Charles and Mary 
Cowden ClarKe, 
May. 1873. 

Kindly lent by Mrs. Meynell. 

From" “John Keats Memorial Volume" (John Lane). 
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supersensitiveness, but also of his intellectual strength 
and subtlety. On the intellectual side how much 
more interesting is Keats than Shelley, with his 
doctrinaire opinions ! Perhaps, however, Shelley 
was on the way to slough these off : at any rate, 
Mr. de Scdincourt points out a most interesting 
parallel between the last, unfinished works of the 
two poets — the “ Revision of Hyperion and the 

Triumph of Life " — each of them inspired by Dante, 
each “ a poem of self-purgation." Shelley had taken 
Love for his lode-star, and Keats Beauty ; and each 
records a bitter confession of failure to sjiape his life 
according to the light that was in him." 

I think in this volume the thing that moved me 
most was the page reproducing two drawings by Joseph 
Severn, hitherto unpublished. One is of the Maria 
Croidher, the brig in which Keats made that horrible 
two months’ voyage to Italy ; the other is " Moonlight 
at Sea," done on board her. Both drawings have that 
indefinable poetry of feeling which vSevern put into 
his early work. Keats had seen these drawings made ; 
he too had watched this moon rise over the dark, 
restless sea ; and we remember what the moon’s beauty 
had meant for him, the intoxication of its spell that 
drenches " Endymion," and we remember also the last 
sonnet and the " moving waters at their jiriest-hke 
task." For the moment we arc with him at that 
ship’s side and share the torment of his thoughts. 

Another precious document this volume contains : 
a facsimile of the manuscript of the " Ode to the 


Nightingale." Can it be, as Sir Sidney Colvin maintains, 
that this is actually the first draft of the ode ? It is 
so smoothly written, with so few erasures or corrections ; 
though the most famous lines of the whole poem owe, 
we find, their supreme beauty to afterthought. Keats's 
first version : 

Charmed the wide casements opening on the foam 

Of keelless seas in faery lands forlorn.” * 

would never have captured the minds of every gener- 
ation, <as the altered lines, with their final felicity, have 
done. But the all-important change of epithets is 
^ already made in this manuscript. It is hard to believe 
that a poem 'of such perfection of shape and richness 
of phrasing could have been born so complete. One 
would have expected a bubbling-up of words and 
images, a torrent poured out upon the page, before 
such distillation could take place. Yet we remember 
that Keats said that the " Psyche " was the only one 
of his odes with which he had taken " even moderate 
pains " ; and the evidence of his friend Brown seems 
to prov^e that in the manuscript reproduced (Lord 
Crewe is its fortunate possessor) we ha\x' the actual 
sheets which Keats filled with writing as he sat under 
the tree in his Hampstead garden, and shoved behind 
the books in his bookcase afterwards. 

Not only England, but many other countries join 
in the homage of this memorial volume. There are 
tributes in Spanish and Swedish and Serbian, and in 
various Indian tongues. It is as pleasant as it is un- 
expected to find that Keats’s fame is so world-wide. 


Bew Books. 


WILLIAM JAMES/ 

There is room for a new science winch will investigate the 
influence of race and nationality on artists and philosophers. 
There is of course already a great deal of rather vapid 
theorising about the matter. Jews like Mr. /angwill make 
wild statements about Judaism ; others use and nuMise 
the word Celt; Stewart Chamberlain talked -lie may 
still talk — random and rotund nonsense about tlie Teuton , 
but no one has investigated scientifically the ettec t, if there 
be any, of race, nationaht\' and climate on the artist’s 
character, h'or instance, here is William James. Would 
his philosophy have taken the line it did, if he, like his 
brother Henry, had left America for Eurojie ? It is 
evident, 1 think, that his Americanism hail at tunes a 
bad effect. It made him, in studying religion, over-ciirefnl 
of the eccentric and too negligent of Catliohcism. I'o the 
end of his life he talked of ” Dagoes ” when he meant 
Italians ; and there is no doubt he was genuinely surprised 
that Italian philosophers, such as J’apini, should have 
adojited his philosophy and advanced it more brilliantly 
than any other of Ins followers. He probably outgrew 
the ridiculous mood expressed in an earlier letter : " iMmn 
Italy ! It isn’t a good thing to stay with one’s inferiors ” ; 
but he was forty years old when he wrote tJiat, and one 
wonders a little sadly whether anyone of James's mental 
calibre who was not an American could be quite so stupid. 

It is lust his Americanism, however, which makes 
James’s letters delightful and possibly makes his philosophy 
important. IIis attitude to Europe is an awful correction 
to the more reverential pose of Henry, for whom Europe 
held ti.e leisure and the culture which America neither 
gave nor appreciated. William James was Irish and 

* ” The Letters of William James." Edited by H James. 
“ net^ (Longmans.) — "Collected Essays and 

Jleviews." By Wiliam James. i6s, net. (Longmans.) 


Scotch by descent, and it may not be fanciful to see in 
him the industry of tlic one anil the gaiety of the other. 
He had poor healtli as .a young man and worked against 
difficulties wliicli might liavc dn\en a less stubborn person 
to invalidism. Henry James, senior, was an explosive, 
dynamic person, wdiose cluiructer can be gauged from Ins 
vehement ejaculation: “I would ratlier lia\e a son of 
nunc corroded wdth all the sms of the Decalogue than have 
him perfect " One fmd> an echo of the father in William’s 
dismay’ at the coinpleleh^ model behaviour of the students 
at Chautauqua : 

" The C hautruKjua wiek, or rdtlier six and a liall days, lias 
bei-ji a rCcTl sun css 1 ha\ e leanird a lot, but J’in glad to get 
into something less blameless but more admiration-worthy, 
'i'he flash of a pistol, a dagger, or a devilish eye, anything to 
break the; unlovely level of io/kjo good people — a crime, 
murder, rape, I'lopcmi'nt, anything would do ... I have seen 
more women and It^ss beiiutv, ’heard more von i*s and less sweet- 
ness, perceived more earnestness and less tniiiiqili than I ever 
supjiosecl possible " 

William’s natural bent was towards science, and he 
meant by science a free investigation into any kind of 
phenomena. He passed from physiology to psychology, 
from that to philosophy and religious theory, and did not 
disdain the study of spiritualistic manifestations. On this 
subject he rightly condemns Huxley’s absurd, remote 
attitude. He saw' keenly the futility of a refusal to look 
into phenomena because they appear to be trivial ; the 
objection was certainly curious from a man who wrote a 
long book on the crayfish. 

James had no taboos ; he had prejudices, and occa- 
sionally in these letters he appears to contradict his own 
philosophy. For instance, in a noble letter to Mr. Wells, 
he writes : 

" Hem acn tehgisti / Exactly that callousness to abstract 
justice is the .sinister feature anci, to me as w^ell as to you, the 
incomprehensible feature of our U.S. civilisation. . . I never 
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THE NEW WAY OF LEARNING 
FRENCH AI^ SPANISH 

Pelman Institute’s Latest Achievement 


T he inability of the average inhabitant of these 
islands to speak Forc'ign Languages has long 
been a standing reproach against us. 

Disraeli, indeed, once said something to the ei'lert 
that we wen* a race of barbarians, speaking no language 
but our own. 

And gradually tliere lias grown up a kind of tradition 
that the British people, for souk* inyst('rio4is reason, have 
no faculty for h-arning Foreign Languages, that sonu; 
queer natural and national dt.fect bars them from this 
important held of knowlc-dgc*. 

Sir E, Denison Ross’s Opinion 

Now this is altogether a false* notion. 

“ (iiveii an opportunity for study,” says Sir E. 
Denison Ko^s, tin* distinguished Director of the* School 
of Oriental Studies, “ the inliabitants of these* isles, 
especially Scotclime*n, are* usually \ erv (]uick in ]>i(king 
up foreign tongues. All the‘y re'ejuire is a fair start and 
a proper method A\ e* most of us find Frencli dilhcult 
because we* ha\T begun le'armng it wrong ; and having 
acquired as a nation a re])Utalion for s])eaking Fre*nch 
badly, we have take-n ve-ry little* trouble- to study other 
languages.” 

This is pree'ise-lx the- ojunion of the* \\ell-kne)wn 
]\*lman Institute, which has inav ope-ne'd a speedal 
’ departme'iit for te‘<ichmg h'ore igii Langniag(*s through the 
])ost, by a n(*w, sinij)le. and most attracti\’e' m(*tho(L 
The FreTich anel Spanish ( oiiises are now re-adv. and, 
pidging fre)ni the* ie(-'[)tie)n the*y are* re-ceiving fre)m the 
gc'iieral ])ubhe' as we ll as from e*ducational <Luthoritie*s, 
the* new Telman Method bids fair to re\’e)lutionisc* 
ordinary me‘tho(ls of te-ac^hiiig Foreign Langiniges in 
this countiA’ and to re-me)\-e' the* reproach that we are <l 
e*ne-tongue*d race- and e'.iniiot k-arn any other language 
but our own. 

Full particulars of the new l\‘lman .Mc'thod of l(*arn- 
ing Fore*ign Language-s are- gi\'e-n m two little books, one 
entitlc’d ” How to la arn hh'e'ueh,” the- (')the-r ” ]Ie)W’ to 
Learn Spanish,” e*itlu*r of whudi e'an be* obtained, gratis 
and post fu‘t*, by e*very reade*r whe) wnte-s to-dav 
to the Telman Iiistitiite (Mode*rn Language-s D(*pt ), 
88. Bloejin.sbury .Alansions, Hart Stre e*t. ]a»ndon, 'nV.('.t. 

Head Master^s Tribute 

” My wish is that it may soe)u make obsedete the* 
hundreds of te'xt-boeeks 011 the- kie-nch language* that 
exist to-day.” 

The above statem(*ut eu'curs in the- course e)f a lemark- 
ablc tribute paid to the \ alue e)f the* Te'lmau Me*thod of 
learning Foreign Languages by the* He*ad Master e)f a 
w'ell-knowii school. 

1 am einly too happy,’ he* says, to lie* able* to add 
one more voice to the chorus of a])pr()val that lias gre*e*tcd 
your ( ours dc Fruu^^uis. It me*nts a universal approval, 
which I feel sure it will e*ve*utually obtain, if it has not 
obtained it alre*adv. 

” I can find no better criticism to give e)f the Coiirs' ^ 
he continues, ” than to describe- it as natural Nature s 
effort is gradual, thorough, sure*, anel so is this metheid. 
It docs not fe‘e*d the* be*gmncr with more* than he can 
digest. It doe*s not allow the* student to build upwards 
until he has laid a linn foundation on w;hich to ra’S(‘ the* 
superstructure. It leads him threiugh dilficulties 111 such 
*a way that he does ne)t recognise them as difhculties. 
This, in my opinion, is an incalculable asset of the 
Course, and stands for much in sustaining interest and 
preventing it from weakening. 

I can say in all truth that the Pelman Method of 
Language Instruction, as I have seen it exemplified in 
the Pelman Cotirs de Fra^igais, excels any I have hitherto 
come across, and I may add that I find it hard to 
conceive of any other that can improve on it. It is 


certainly new, and, as is nglitly claimed for it, must 
necessarily change profoundly the ordinary method of 
language instruction. 

You will remark that I have* made no adverse com- 
ments. \\\* 11 , to s]x*ak quite honestly, it is because I 
have* been unable* to iind anything dcs(*r\’ing of such.” 

Readers who are* learning French and Spanish by the 
new method are equally (*nthusiastic. 

TIV u'crc only in Paris ih'ur days, and I 

found my pleasure y^reaily auy^mented by being able to 
speak and understand almost every/hi ng. J am quite 
Lonvinecd that the Pelman Metluxl is the only loay to 
learn a Foreign Language,'^ it'ntes P. loi. 

. ” / sailed for France, Live) pool to Miirseilles, visited 
ilic Rivieya, spent a fortnight with French friends in 
the Rhone Wdlcy, and came home via l^aris and Rouen. 
I met all kinds of people, but thanks to your First 
('oursc, ichiih 1 did thoroughly , I ivas always able to 
make my self understood writes S. 116. 

“ 7 am delighted with the Spanish ( oursc, and find 
it cxtnmely interesting and easy to follow,'' icritcs 
SJ. KD. 

” I received the first two text-lnxd^’s on Spanish, and 
consider the method as remarkable as it is simple. 
From the beginning one can entirely think in Spanish 
and understand , and this is the only practical way to 
master a L'oreign I aiU'v.cg.' — at least in my opinion," 
writes S.S. 104 

Remarkable Features 

Tlie New Ti*lmau Method of k*arniiig French and 
Spanish by corresj^onehiue* is re‘markabk* in s(*V(*ial 
respects. 

1st. The* ('ourscs do not contain a w^ord of English, 
and ye*t von can follow* them witlioiit tin* slightest 
dilliciilty, (’\'(*n if yon do not know a WT)rd of cither 
riimch or Spanish to begin whth. 

2nd. "J'here* is no Translation. You an* not required 
to translate French or Spanish into English or English 
into Fn'iich or Spanish. By this method French is 
taught m Fre*nch and Spanish in Sjiaiiish the only 
scientific wav. This eiuible*s voii to speak these 
language's fai nuie iliu-iitly than anyone who has 
acepiired the-m in the* e)ld-fashi(>ne*(l w'av. 

3rd. Tlie re are no vocabularie s or long lists of words 
to be memorised. You learn Fre'iic.h for S})amsh) words 
bv using the*m, and m such a way that ye)U never forget 
tlnni. 

4th. Grammatical dUfieiilties are* aveheled. You 
first learn to spe ak, wTitc and re*ad tlic language (French 
or Spanish) in question, the formal (irammar coming 
last of all. 

The great simjilicity of the* new* method, its novel, 
fascinating and ellee.tive* character, its ingenious method 
of t'cachiug Tronuneiation, and the* high reputation of 
the Telman Institute that lies l)e*hind it, have** all com- 
bined to wan f(T it whelespread popular iiitc*rest and 
suppeu't. dhe number of ])eople who arc learning 
F'reiich or Spanish by the Telman Mi*th()d is increasing 
rapidly every day. All state that it is the easiest and 
simplest method of k'arning Fri'iidi or Spanish they 
have ever me*t whth. ” Your metliod is wonderful,” 
wu'itcs student after stud(*nt. Readers w*ho w*ould like 
to know more about this rc*inarkablc method of learning 
F'rench or Spanish should write to the address printed 
below, stating which of the Uvo languages especially 
interests them. By return they will receive, gratis and 
post free, a copy of a book giving full particulars of the 
new method. Or call at the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Dept.), 88, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C.i. 
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heard of the McQueen case before, but I've known plenty of 
others. When the ordinary American hears of them, instead 
of the idealist vuthin him be^onning to ‘ see red ' with the higher 
indignation . . lie begins to pooh-pooh and minimise and tone 
down the thing, and breed excuses from his general fund of 
optimism and rcsjx'ct for expediency. ‘ It's probably right 
enough ' , ‘ Scoundrelly, as you say,’ but understandable, ‘from 
the point of view of juirties interested — byt understandable 
in (mlooking citizens only as a symptom of the moral flabbiness 
born of the exclusi\e Avorshij) of the bitch-goddcss Success.” 

That IS finely said , but is not the ordinary man’s 
worship of success merely a rough translation of prag- 
matism into daily life ^ How did James's own jihilosophy 
leave any room for ” justice ” ? Surely his whole 

work was an elfort to prove there were no abstractions or 
ideals, save those which were realised in the continuous 
growth of concrete virtues. I may here say that the 
volume of essays contains nothing which will add to one's 
knowledge of James's philosophy ; but includes some very 
entertaining papers, and a very careful summary, a,dmirably 
written, of his theory of emotion — a theory which, I 
believe, owes a good deal to James’s Americanism. Ameri- 
cans do, more than any civilised people, induce emotion 
by w'hipping-up its expre.ssion. 

The letters, especially those in the first volume, contain 
passage after passage of humorous description. William 
often complains to Henry of the novelist’s indirect method, 
and certainly his own is straightforward enough. Here is 
a sentence or two from his account of a German house- 
hold : “ The great, thick remarks, all about housekeeping 
and domestic econoni}" of some sort or other . . . the air 
of religious earnestness with which the eating of the father 
was talked about ” ; or these on Hegelians : ” My ignorant 
prejudice against all Hegelians, except Hegel himself, 
grows wusser and wusser. Their sacerdotal airs ! and their 
sterility ! Contemplating their navels and the syllable 
oiim ! ” His humour is always roused by Hegelianism. 
He wrrites to Croom Robertson, editor of that serious 
periodical, Mtnd : ” Why don’t you have a special * Neo- 
Hegelian Department ’ in Mind, like the * Children’s 
Department ’ or the ‘ Agricultural Department ’ in our 
newspapers — which educated readers skip ? ” Although 
full of family details, the letters are oddly impersonal — 
they give, that is, very little idea of the character of his 
friends. Many well-known names occur— Royce, Bergson, 
Munsterberg, Schiller, Wells, Santayana, and there is a 
brief and tantalising glance at that elusive and fascinating 
creature, Henry Adams. Of James himself, as devoted 
son, husband, brother and father, one does get a very 
good idea, and that, I imagine, was the main purpose of Mr. 
Plenry James who has edited the correspondence and 
supplied a very judicious connecting commentary. The 
result is a lively portrait of a very rich and generous per- 
sonality — a man susceptible rather than sensitive, infinitely 
inquiring, of irrepressible gusto, of defiant and sometimes 
difficult joy, of extreme honesty and unw'avering courage. 

R. Ellis Roiii-rkTs. 


THE MASTER SPINNER.* 

Mr. Snowden tells us in the introduction to his book that 
it is first of all the story of a man’s heart. And indeed, 
whatever importance ” The Master Spinner ” may have 
as a record of Sir Swire Smith’s life as a public man, it is 
es.sentially to the man of innumerable friends that Mr. 
Snowden pays his homage. It is the story of a long life 
lived fully, whether in work or play, of a mind which defied 
age and adversity and kept the banner of enthusiasm 
flying for seventy-six years. Swire Smith was the son of 
a wealthy master spinner, and was apprenticed to ' his 
father's trade at a time when spinning was still a hand- 
craft and the exportation of yam and woven goods had 
haxdly been thought of. At the age of twenty-three he 
formed a company for machine spinning and bent his 
energy to the aim of seeing England the loom of all the 

* *' The Master Spinner ; A Life of Sir Swire Smith, LL.D., 
By Keighley Snowden. i6s. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


world. He spent his holidays on the Continent and, with 
an energy founded on iron health, studied technical educa- 
tion in Germany with a view to the improvement of industry 
in his own country. Mr. Snowden gives us a detailed 
account of Sir Swire Smith’s work in founding the first 
technical school in England, of his lectures and meetings in 
Keighley and other northern towns advocating education 
in all branches of industry and art for the workers. Sir 
Swire could hardly be called an art connoisseur ; neither 
did he aspire to that title. With charming frankness he 
confessed that certain of Turner’s pictures were incom- 
prehensible to him. He studied art at home and abroad, 
using " his critical powers in an effort to understand, and 
arrived, not at disparagement, but at a knowledge of his 
limitations.” of which did not prevent him from 

being an efficient secretary of the School of Art at Keighley, 
a brancli of the Technical School for which he had worked 
so hard. 

Mr. Snowden is fortunate in having had access to Sir 
Swire Smith’s diaries. The extracts we find in ” The 
Master Spinner ” are chosen by an admiring and devoted 
friend, anxious to show the different facets of the crystal 
whose heart was Swire Smith’s character. There are 
entries from holidays in Italy and Switzerland, where Sir 
Swire’s delight transforms his notes to the pure lyrics 
of exuberant youth ; there is a memorandum for an 
Alpine climb consisting of the most soul-forsaken enumera- 
tion of ” necessaries ” for the trip, which strongly, impresses 
on us that here enters the man of method ! There is also 
an account of a last meeting with a young lady to whom 
he could not propose because she was wealthy, and he had 
as yet no fortune to offer her. This is the end of that 
entry : 

” But stop, my brain. Let me not befool myself further. 
My future, though hopeful, is blank 1 have boundless prospects 
blit no realities. My wife shall not be married to be my support, 
and I will destroy no girl's chances by binding her to me as I 
am now.” 

The atmosphere of vile melodrama releases an irreverent 
groan ; yet, before one is half through the book one knows 
that one has met a man of perfect sincerity, in whose 
make-up no grain of affectation enters. 

Very interesting also are the glimpses we get of ” big 
business ” in America ; for Swire Smith did not limit his 
enterprise to his own country or his own trade, he had also 
important banking and land schemes on hand in Texas. 
These brought him in personal contact with leading 
personalities in America, among them the late Andrew 
Carnegie. Sir Swdre’s numerous friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic will be hapj^y to meet again in the pages of 
” The Master Spinner ” the charming and undaunted spirit 
of a man who had such singular powers of forming lasting 
friendships. 

R. Kenney. 


PRIVILEGE.* 

Mr. Sadleir in his third novel, “Privilege,” has taken 
for his theme a great house, the present-day sons and 
daughters of'Lord Whern, and shows the house crumbling 
away from old greatness to nothing, presumably because 
of an inherent canker in the persons themselves. The 
tale IS told by Richard Braden, the fourth child of Lord 
Whern, with whose funeral the novel opens. The new 
Lord Whern, Harold, is a robust sensualist who fills the 
ancestral home with orgiastic doings which, to tell the 
truth, are not quite so extraordinarily awful as we are 
given to suppose, though coarsely disorderly. However, 
Harold repents before very long, but before he can re- 
establish his feet in the ways of honour and orderliness 
he is killed while out shooting, presumably by the brother 
of a former servant girl, for the obvious reason. This 
brings Michael to Whern, the second son, very aristocratic, 
keen on public life and public service, married to a beautiful 
woman, and moving towards high place in the State. 
Richard falls in love with Barbara, his brother’s wife, and 

♦ ” Privilege.” By Michael Sadleir. 8s. 6d. net. (Coastable.) 
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she presently turns to him from Michael for reasons so 
inadequate and so twisted that we are far from sympa- 
thetic. Monica, the tliird child, Kichard's senior by a 
year, is fast, intellectual, loud, slangy, blasphemous, 
the sort of girl who shone m the countrv-lioiise rags that 
delighted the scandalised readers of sensational newspapers 
before the w^ar. There is also Anthonv, a boy of tucutv, 
precious, exquisite, decadent, jade-collecting, perfumed ; 
and Mary, aged eighteen, who is a trifle j)nggish and turns 
out all of a cat 

The tale pushes the world of Kngland into the days of 
war. IVIonica had married a Hungarian, and jnanaged 
to get back t (3 h'ngland while her huslxind went to fight 
for his country. J3Lit in Kngland she was in contact with 
the " governing classes,” and her brother ^Muhael deep 
in affairs^ of State. Alas, she wrote a long hdter to her 
husband, disclosing most vital secrets, and this letter was 
sent through the post instead ol by dijilomatic pouch 
through a neutral country The letter came to the Censor’s 
hands and Michael’s enemies in the ITess and in Parliament 
made his position impossible He wcuit down to Whern 
and .shot himself, leaving Richard IJraden to become the 
next Lord W hern and to marry Parbara 

The book is a most arresting one, chiefly bv \irtue of 
its manner It is written with grtMt sensitiveness and a 
fastidious feeling for words and st\l(' Mr. Sadleir's picture 
of tiic Whern faniiU' is closely and candiilly paintcsl lie 
has certainly taken the advue of Sidney’s Muse lu‘ has 
looked in his luvirt and wiittcui. And he has seen cU'arly 
w'hat w'as in his hcsarl, and he has written charmingh vSo 
clearly and so eharmingb^ tJiat he will forgive the sug- 
gestion that what lie has senm and described existed only 
within himsc'lf 'J'he j)cn*sons of the stor\ . while never 
impossible, ne\ er doing or saying anything that is not 
w^ell w'lthin then imaginary scojie, are Jiardl\ real Mr. 
Sadlcir lias abundant ideas, and out of tliein lie has com- 
]X.)se^l and tashionc'd his jieoplc', but it is diflicuU to accept 
that he lias any real knowledge of t1a‘ Whern milieu. 
Nevertheless, ” PriMlegc* ” is a rc'inarkable piece of work; 
it cc'rtaiiily stamps the author one of the writers who 
may be expected lielore long to count for a great deal 

r. AT. Atktnsov. 


WHY WE SHOULD READ 

It is very easv’ to be cross with Mr. S P Mai'- He is 
so terribly v’olubh', confident and iiisisient His voice 
always raised and you feed .sure he would nev'c'r ccuitess to 
a dcnibi about anything Sometimes, too, lie is careless 
and sli])sb(jd The fac't is that lie writes tc'-) much and 
gives himself no time to as.siimlatc' his discos ones How- 
cv'cr, eigaiust all this must be set the atoning fart that he 
is a genuine enthusiast, with more than a sliare ot the 
missionary s})irit. He* knows that books are splc'iidicl 
and delightful tilings and he can't rest till he has told 
everybody al^out the joys of real reading not the listless 
absorption of matter prc'ivided by bl.imcless libniriaiis, 
but the vivid and even coiitc-ntious co-o})eration of minds 
that offer something witli minds tliat desire somellinig. 
The thought that there arc people who don’t read in that 
excited way fills him whth fury, and he is sure that they 
must have been intimidated by detestable creatures called 
critics. He sets to w^ork therefore to wan over these people 
He approaches them on the level of their own enjoyments 
and then show's them something better — indeed, he doesn’t 
so much show them literature as force literature upon them 
with the undeterred insistence ol an advertising expert 
forcing a new food on the public. The present volume is 
directed in this spirit towards the comparatively unlettered. 
In the first fifty pages Mr. Mais talks about certain English 
classics — Fielding, T-amb. Poswell, and so forth ; in the 
next hundred he discusses some contemporaries from 
Santayana of America to Sheila of Sussex. Then, after an 
intermezzo on philology, he concludes with a* hundred pages 

• “ Why We Should Read .” By S. P. B. Mais. 9 s. net 

(Grant Richards.) 
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on certain foreigners, from Montaigne to Dostoevsky. The 
subjects are arbitrarily chosen and the chapters have the 
manner of reprinted reviews. Half the book is quotation 
and the other half recommendations and testimonials. 
The hesitating, undirected person, vaguely attracted by 
things of the mind, and not quite certain what to do or 
how to proceed, may perhaps date a definite conversion 
to literature from a reading of this volume. 


IRELAND.* 

“ Ireland in Insurrection ” contains a brief account of 
the historical events leading up to the present disastrous 
state of affairs, and some suggestions as to a possible way 
out of the tragedy. But the kernel of the book is the 
account of the policy of force, sometimes called reprisals, 
but declared by the author to be often unprovoked and 
spontaneous. In summary, he asserts that in the 
autumn of 1020 there had taken place the* burning 
of thirt)^-five co-operative creameries by forces of the 
Crown ; the burning of whole streets and parts of towns ; 
the “shooting-up” of numbers of villages, i e., aimless 
firing along the streets and into the houses by forces of 
the Crown ; the looting of quantities of goods, especially 
drink ; wholesale, public and indiscriminate floggings of 
young men, both with whips and rifle-butts ; the killing 
without trial of individuals, some when ill and in bed, b}^ 
secret service men armed with revolvers (there is no 
question, apparently, of ” ungovernable passion ” in these 
last acts which seem to be carried out by a particular 
group) ; the wholesale destruction of farm stock and farm 
produce ; the deaths of passers-by, women and children, 
due to panic shooting ; the conniving at the sacking of the 
Catholic quarters of Belfast and driving out the inhabitants 
from their homes ; besides such minor matters as smashing 
all the windows of a town, or cutting off the hair of young 
girls. In a long list he enumerates forty-eight wreckings 
and burnings of towns and villages, twenty-five •' shootings- 
up ” (besides the burnings of creameries already alluded 
to), beginning in September, 1919, and continuing to 
September, 1920, when Mr. Martin appears to have left 
Ireland. Mr. Martin devotes a special chapter to the 
IVee/i/y Summary, issued officially to troops and police, con- 
taining provocative incitements to violence and threats 
of killings in reprisal. "If in future any member of His 
♦Majesty’s Forces be murdered, two members of the Sinn 
Fein Party in the County of Cork will be killed. And in 
the event of a member of the Sinn Fein Party not being 
available three sympathisers will be killed," runs one 
extract from this remarkable publication. 

Into the midst of these contentious topics Mr. Martin 
has inserted an account of the pilgrimage of sick and 
maimed to the miracle-working images in Tipperary, in 
order, he asserts, to show how foreign a country is Ireland 
to the Englishman. The equally estimable motive is 
probably that Mr. Martin found this miniature Lourdes 
both moving and interesting. His account of it, a strange 
picture of faith, deliverance and disappointment centring 
on an obscure street in the wrecked town, is vivid and 
memorable. 

L. Masterman. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS.! 

Upon opening " Deadlock ’’ we know that we shall be 
surprised, annoyed, or gratified, according as Miss Richard- 
son’s art affects us, — but also that we shall never be bored. 
One cannot father Miss Richardson’s style on any other 
writer, ancient or modern. It is a mass of intricate detail, 

* " Irdand m Insurrection." By Hugh Martin. Preface 
by Sir Philip Gibbs. 3s. 6d. (Daniel O’Coniior.) 

t " Deadlock." By Dorothy Richardson. 9s. (Duckworth.) 
— " The Black Diamond." By Francis Brett Young. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) — “ Sisters-in-Law." By Gertrude Atherton. 7s. 6d. 
(John Mur’*ay.) — "Foreshadowed." By F. E. Mills Young. 
89 . ^Sd. (Hodder Sc Stoughton.) 


apparently unco-ordinated, but eventually attaining a 
definite result of " atmosphere." One word will set in 
train a sequence of semi-related thoughts, all which are 
scrupulously set down, as though they affected the colour 
and quality of the plot. They don’t. There ^is little or 
no sense of perspective : ’ the least shall seem unto thee 

as the greatest." Groping in a mist of parenthesised 
statements, one runs into " those obstinate questionings " 
so . dear to this author — " What were Jews ? " — " What is 
life ? " — " What is obscenity ? " — or the baffling " Why ? " 
which stands as a stumbling-block to faith. Out of this 
disjointed debris, a story of sorts may be exhumed, frag- 
mentarily. Miriam Henderson, the heroine of previous 
Richardson work, lives in a l^ondon boarding-house, and 
acts as a denrist’s secretary. She and Shatov, a little 
Ru.ssian Jew, fall in love with each other. Shatov offers 
to renounce Judaism for her sake, but we leave her unable 
to decide, because Shatov has a " past." There is so 
much ability in this book (despite dreadful sentences like 
" she rapped avertedly low^ards Miriam ’’) — so much 
interesting discussion — so much intimate realisation of 
human thought, however desultory — above all, so much 
variation from the usual type of novel, that one must 
ultimately commend it. Even those most bewildered by 
its audacious originality would confess that, in Miriam’s 
own words, " there’s a dead level of astounding . . . 
something " in it. 

In amazingly direct contrast to " Deadlock," gleams 
" The Black Diamond." Instead of complicated threads of 
argument, and emotional nuances attenuated almost to 
invisibility, we have strong, rough, materialistic issues. 

" The Black Diamond " is sincere, simple, elaborately 
realistic : it deals with events and actualities in uncom- 
promisingly honest fashion. The Diamond is a rough 
one, and his brilliance a fluctuating state. Abner Fellows, 
a young miner, is pursued by a malevolent and tragic fate 
winch drives him out and on. He is not a Galahad as 
regards women, but he has a certain crude loyalty to his 
spiteful old father, to his worthless pal and to his selfish 
employer, which prevents him indulging his passions at 
their expense. We first see Abner supporting his father’s 
voung second wife and child by his earnings — and accused 
by his father, back from hospital, of a guilty relationship 
with the girl. A fight follows ; and Abner, victorious, 
leaves home and marches on. The finale presents an 
almost parallel .situation : Abner supports Mary Malpas 
and her children while her husbc’nd is in jail . the hu.sband, 
returning unexpectedly, ifiakes the old accusation : there 
is the fight, and the departure of Abner. 

There is a fine artistry about this tale : a greatness of 
scope, within the narrow limits of experiences almost 
wholly physical, which recalls Hardy at his best. Mr. 
Brett Young has not yet mastered construction : there is 
no crucial and determinant scene or situation, but rather 
a succession of secondarily-important scenes. That the 
conclusion is virtually a replica of the beginning, seems 
an error of judgment. The culminant tragedy, the 
climax of passion and renunciation which one expects, 
always elude the grasp. Still, this is a notable, virile 
book : possessing the beauty of manner and of landscape 
touch which are peculiar to Mr. Brett Young. 

After such plein air and vigorous masculinity, it is a 
definite drop to Mrs. Gertrude Atherton's " Sisters-in- 
Law." Without ungraciousness, one may suggest that 
Mrs. Atherton’s Californian dames and damsels begin to 
pall. They reappear, many of them, in novel after novel : 
although none of them has sufficient vitality or importance 
to justify survival from one publication to another. These 
Californians are mere puppets in their author's able 
hands. She shifts them very deftly about the rooms of the 
doll's house, but they remain essentially unconvincing. 
Alexina, the leading lady of this chronicle, loves a young 
Englishman, Richard Gathbroke. So does Gora Dwight, 
an authoress. Alexina marries, for no special reason, 
Gora's brother, Mortimer. They lead an unhappy life : 
he turns out a gambler and a thief : Alexina leaves him. 
In Paris, during the war, she re-encounters GathbroV^^vho 
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has been nursed by Gora Dwight. Alexina and Gathbroke 
agree^to marry right away (the inconvenient Mortimer 
being shunted), and Gora “ gets left." That is about all 
there is of plot. The rest (including many love alfairs 
focused on the fascinating Alexina) is sheer padding. . 

A good deal of upholstered furniture is padded with dried 
seaweed, known as “ alva," which has little resilience, and 
is prone to damp. One ('an't resist an analogy. 

Miss ^F. E. Mills Young’s " Foreshadowed " is, like 
much of her work, a trifle gloomy. The scene is laid in 
South Africa : the story is that of a girl who, to keep 
an unwise promise, marries one man whilst loving«another 
Subsequently, when she has repented at leisure, and has 
discovered her husband to be a rotter in all respects, I.ois 
Ackroyd considers herself justified in surrender to her old 
lover. TJiey arrange to elope, and the inopportune 
husband turns up. Having learned his wife’s intentions, 
he is suflicicntly man complainant to put a bullet through 
his head. This effectually frustrates Lois : and the 
curtain falls on her writing an eternal farewell to her 
lover. Not a new situation ; but Miss Mills \ oung has 
handled it discreetly. Her book, though scarcely ex- 
hilarating, is interesting : and there is plenty of moral to 
it, for those who care to look. 

The attitude of the modern woman towards matrimony 
may well be studied in the above four works of fiction. 
Those inside the magic circle of a wedding-ring, are striig- 
giing to escape ; those outside it, fear to lose their free- 
dom of self-expression by entrance. In fact, as Socrates 
observed on the momentous question of To wed ov not to locd , 

Do whichever you }ilease ; you arc sure to regret it ! " 

May Bvro;> 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PHANTASY.* 

As is well know'n. Dr. Long is one of tlie pioneers of 
psycho-analysis in England. She is more particularly 
distinguished as the first exponent of the system of tlie 
Zurich school of analytical psychology and as the editor 
of Jung’s " Collected Papers.” At a time when all sorts of 
erroneous ideas arc current about psycho-analysis, a book 
from such an authoritative source comes most opportunely 
It is to be hoped that it may help to stem the present tide 
of misrepresentation and exploitation, a danger which i^ 
peculiarly liable to beset any new form of science. 

The word ” phantasy ” in the title is used as a generic 
term to include all unconscious products. Phantasies 
occur in the waking or half-waking state. They arc not so 
purely involuntary as the dream, and usually not so 
bizarre. They may contain conscious elements, whereas 
the dream is purely of unconscious origin. Dr. Long shows 
convincingly how valuable the systematic investigation 
and suitable handling of these two forms of psychological 
functioning can be in the treatment of neurotics. She 
pours out a rich store of interesting examples. In describ- 
ing her cases she shows a rare and keen insight into the 
subtleties and diversities of human conduct. In appre- 
hending the subtleties she never loses sight of the main 
cause of psychological sickness, which she finds in undue 
persistence of instinctive trends of thought and conduct 
which prevent adaptation of the patient to the world of 
everyday reality. This persistence is shown to be the 
result in a great many cases of over-indulgence, or over- 
harshness or general ineptitude on the part of the parents 
or of later educational influences. The book should there- 
fore be of great value to both parents and teachers. It 
might well become a vade-mecum. In this connection Dr. 
Long says : "I entertain a phantasy of my own, that in no 
■ very distant future parents and teachers will themselves 
seek to be analysed, not because they are ill or neurotic, 
but because they desire to take into account, in a practical 
and understanding way, the unconscious mind of their 
children and pupils which hitherto has had far too little 
attention." In one chapter extracts are given from the 

* " Psychology of Phantasy.” By Constance E. Long, 
los. 6d. net.^ (Bailli^re, Tindall & Cox.) 
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book, “Father & Son/’ in wliicli the younger Gossc 
describes the paralysing eftect on his eager growing men- 
tality of the harsli and one-sided philosopliy of his father. 
It is true that this example belongs to a phase of life and 
faith that has passed away. Nevertheless dominating 
parents still make it difficult for children to be natural and 
education often enough tends to constrain the energies 
of the child or adolescent into a prescribed direction with 
disastrous results. These results are the most disastrous 
in the most sensitive individuals. Their conscientiousness 
may cause them to sacrifice their own development. A 
striking example of this is given in the chapter on “ The 
Use of Subliminal Material “ The dream of a neurotic 
lady wlio identified herself with her suffering mother is 
analvsed The free associations of the dreamer are 
tabulated and the reader may be almost startled to find 
that the piecing together of these associations gives an 
accurate representation of the patient’s psychological 
situation in the early stages of analysis. This is an admir- 
able piece of technique, on which Dr Long is to be con- 
gratulated It may be asked, what is the value of this 
representation ? The reply is that, when understood, it is 
capable of giving rise to a new set of values and thus may 
provide the motive force towards a reconstruction of life. 
There arc people whose conduct of life is influenced by 
unconscious prejudKes, of which all the hard blows and 
buffets of the world wall not niaki* them aware. Why ^ 
Just because they arc unconscious. They are called 
complexes. To use the language of another age, they are 
the devils behind the veil. These peo])le can be helped bv 
analv.sis. They may not cease to suffer, but they ma^ 
cease to suffer in a neurotic fashion, through the knowledge* 
gained of their own “ complexes ’’ It is better to suffer 
from the devils vou know than from those you don’t 
know ! 

Chapter X is devoted to a review of Jung’s “ Psychologv 
of the Unconscious “ An excellent indication of its pro- 
found conceptions is given, which may stimulate students 
of the history of human culture to read the original 

The reader will gather that the writer is intimately 
conversant with the theory and methods of Freud. SJie 
wholeheartedly acclaims the value of his work, but her 
long experience has confirmed her conviction that the 
Freudian interpretation is too narrow to embrace the 
multiplicity of unconscious phenomena. From time to 
time she emphasises the need and value of the broader 
conception of the unconscious adopted by Jung The 
book will go far to prove the practical value foi treatment 
of that conception. The stvle is clear-cut and vigorous 
Technical terms aie used ‘■;paringly It is a book eminently 
suitable for the geni^ral reader, but it is equally a book to 
be read by those of the medical and educational jirofessions 
who desire to be A'^^rsec’ in the latest conception'^ of the 
science of psychology. 

Jaml^ YoitNv'. 


BYRON’S GRANDSON.^ 

The unhappy marriage of Byron with Anna Isabella 
Milbanke was destined to affect one of their grandchildren 
ctlmost as sorrowfully as it did the two principal protagonists 
of the painful drama. And this strange hereditary influence 
came into force a great many years after the original 
tragedy was played out and the poet long dead. 

Byron’s only child (by his wife), Augusta Ada, married 
in 1835 T.ord King, subsequently created Earl of I.ovelace. 
She knew nothing of her lather, for her parents separated 
in 1816 (a month after her birth), and Byron died in 1824. 
During her short and tragic life. Lady Lovelace naturally 
espoused the cause of her mother, with whom she had lived 
until her marriage. Lady Lovelace died in 1852, the 
victim of cancer in a most appalling form. Her second 
son, R ilph (who later became Earl of Lovelace, owing to 
the fact that his elder brother, Lord Ockham, predeceased 

•“Ralph Earl of Lovelace: a Memoir." By Mary 
Counte.ss ot Lovelace. los. 6d. net. (Christophers.) 


their father), was then thirteen years of age. The boy wa& 
brought up by his maternal grandmother. Lady Byron. 

It may be granted at once that the poet’s widow was a 
woman of strong mind and original views, and firm in the 
beliefs she held of Byron’s character. She certainly was 
not easy to live with, though, of course, that drawback 
would not palliate the crime she laid to the charge of her 
husband — namely, that both before and after his marriage 
with her he carried on an incestuous intrigue with his half- 
sister, Augusta T.eigh. She asserted further that a child — 
a girl — w'as born of this connection which she, Lady Byron, 
took pity on and brought up. 

Lady Byron made no attempt to publish these allegations 
in her lifetime, but she spoke openly of her wrongs to her 
friends, particularly to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, who in 1869 
(nine years after I.ady Byron’s death) made ithe story 
known through the medium of Macmillan’s Magazine and- 
The Atlantic Monthly. She did not claim that f.ady Byron 
had authorised her to publish the allegations ; and in the 
fierce controversy which ensued, the champions of Byron 
were able easily to prove that many ot Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe's subsidiary statements were erroneous. In fact, 
her story only rested on the evidence of her conversation.^ 
with Lady Byron ; she had no documents. 

In the meanwhile. Lady Byron’s grandson, Ralph, 
had become immensely interested in this matter, which so- 
vitally concerned his family’ history. J-'rom childhood he 
had been dominated by his grandmother’s autocratic 
personaht}* , she had educated him on her own peculiar 
sy’stem, segregated from other boys ; she had moulded 
both his character and his opinions. Xatnralh’, 111 these 
circumstances, from y^outh up he accepted her version of 
the history of her married life He resohed to be her 
champion, to iiroclaim her wrongs and right her fame, 
for ever since iSK) the admirers of B\Ton the ]>oet had 
])laced the blame for liis matrimonial debacle on the wife. 

At the time of !Mrs Beecher Stowe’s revelations he was 
thirty y’ears of age and, after long delays, was coming into- 
possession ot his grandmother’s }n*ivate papers and letters. 
By mchnation. right of birth, and as the possessor of docu- 
mentary' evidence, hi* resolved to devote his life to the 
soUiiig of the tangled story of liis grandparents’ separation. 
It was a sombre and dejiressmg task, and it darkened and 
obsessed Lord J^ovtlace’s remaining yx^ars. fhe evnderice 
he posse.ssed, ajiart from the undoubted bias he held in 
favour of Ins grandmother's cause, coinju-lled him to 
accept the truth of the accusations ag.iinst Bvron. 

He published the result of his conehisions in IQ05 in 
his remarkable book, “ Astarte.’’ It brought upon him 
much obloquy and hostile criticism from the poet's 
worshippers ; but a few did justice to the conscientiousness 
the author had devoted to a jiamful task, which involved 
tlie vilifying of his own grandfather in order to redeem, at 
long last, the character of a dearer relative. 

Lord Lovelace died eight months after his book appeared ; 
and this memoir by his widow admirably presents the 
spirit with which he approached and accomplishetl his self- 
imposed work, the subject of which had so impressed itself 
upon his life of sixty-seven years. 

• S. M. Ellis. 


DODO WONDERS.^ 

It is now nearly thirty years since the novel entitled 
“ Dodo ” first took the literary world by storm. One 
reason for its instant popularity was undoubtedly the 
personality of Dodo herself, who was considered in those 
days even more radiantly and strikingly feminine than she 
can possibly appear to the present day reader. But it 
must also be remembered that “ Dodo ’’ presented a new 
method in fiction, a method to which Mr. Benson has been 
consistently loyal and which is perhaps worth explaining. 

The author of " Dodo " has never believed in analysing 
his characters ; he allows them to reveal themselves by 

f • " Dodo Wonders " By E. F. Benson. 8s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 
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their actions and more particularly by their speech. There 
is very little action in his novels and no plot to speak of ; 
their chief attraction for those interested in novels and 
novelists is the exquisite way in which the author gets his 
•effects, the brilliant dialogue which illumines character, 
motive and incident ; all of which arc often laboriously 
described or analysed for the reader's benefit bv the modern 
novelist. Mr. Benson s methods have at any rate the 
supreme justification of success. 

The history of Dodo is continued in " Dodo the Second,” 
which was published in 1914. There we find her^” like a 
rose full blown but without one petal yet fallen.” And her 
•countless admirers will be pleased to find her reappearing 
in ” Dodo Wonders ” She is now fifty-four years old ; her 
wit has matured and perhaps her vivacity' has sobered 
•down a tfiflc ; but in spite of being a grandmother she is 
more wonderful and captivating than ever. 

What Mr. Benson aimed at 111 the creation of ” Dodo ” 
was ” a type that revealed itself in an individual by oceans 
•of nonsensical speech.” He descnbe.s elsewhere in the 
inimitable Benson lan style how he wrote at first chiefly 
for his own amnsement and how later the idea grew on 
him that a book might materialise out of his scnbblings. 
Eventually he got as far as the death of I )odo‘s first 
husband, and then put his MS. aside. 

Eater, he found his manuscript of ” Dodo,” and re-read 
it with a sudden rekindled interest The conviction was 
now definitely established that other people might be 
amused by it, and he wrote to his mother asking her to 
try and obtain a story-teller’s opinion on it, suggesting 
Mrs Harrison (Lucas Malct) or Henry James, with both 
•of whom they were acquainted Xs soon as his mother 
•obtained Henry James's conseni the MS. was dispatched 
without further ceremony. 

'* I am such a fanatu myself,” Henry James w’lote, ” on the 
'■ii!)ject of form, style, the evideme of intentjon and meditation, 
or LluselJing and hammering out in literary tilings that T .im 
.ifraid I am rather ,l cold -blooded judge, rather likely to be 
offensive to a young storv-teller on the question of qiialdy I’m 
not sure that yours stiikes me as cjuite so ferociously hterar}'' 
as my ideal Only remcmbei tiiat story is essentially a 

form, and that if it fails of its mission . . . For the rest, make 
yourself a style It is by style we are saved ” 

After a while the MS. w'as again submitted to a pro- 
fessional vonlict — this time Lucas Malet. How her 
cn tic ism was appreciated may be gathered from Mr. 
Benson’s statement that her words remain to him the 
first and the last wends m the theory of fiction ’ She 
encouraged the young author by constructive if relentless 
criticis'm. As a result, ” greatly exhilarated bv this douche 
of cold water,” says Mr. Benson, he revised wdiat lie had 
written and wrote the second volume as it subsequently 
appeared. The book was pnblislicd in the spring of 
1893, wdiile its autlior was in Greece And when Mr. 
Benson returned he found to his astonishment that in 
his absence ” Dodo ” had ” arrived ” ’ And now.m middle 
age, she has arrived again, making her third appearance in 
a book that is the most brilliant of the tliree. 

M. Joseph. 


THE AUTHORITY OF ART.* 

Why docs art fail to civilise the world ? Why is there 
so much of it that does nothing for society ? Why has it, 
in fact, no authority ? Mr. A. Trystan Edwards ansv •.rs 
these questions in a philosophical work of rare originality 
and power, with a view to show that art in our day has not 
risen to a true conception either of itself, or of its potentiality. 
There can be no hesitancy in the welcome to be accorded 
to this book. It makes a new claim, and makes it soberly 
and quite simply, yet profoundly. If the claim be ad- 
mitted, art must acquire the authority of an immensely 
larger outlook and aim than it has hitherto found, and 
must do so on grounds essentially philosophical and 
moral. iEsthetics may even supply a demented age at 
least with sane ideals, and gently revolutionise our anarchy. 

* The Things Which are Seen.” By A. Trystan Edwards, 
M.A. (London). i8s. net. (Philip Allan.) 
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In saying so much immediately, I am aware that The 
Things Which are Seen " must first provoke the widest of 
discussion, and that I confess a prior conviction of my own. 

* It happens that I think the world has been more or less 
astray since Athenian times, and that, so far as I know, 
this is the first book which has radically sought to re- 
establish the dignity of Greek ideals. The effort is made 
with all the resources of modern thought and knowledge, 
and not by way of reaction ; so that I am content to state 
the purpose of the book, and do not argue it. The times, 
indeed, are so much out of joint that many readers will 
need no further incentive to the book’s perusal. Men 
catch eagerly at every doctrine that is opposed to 
materialism, however slight or foolish ; and Mr. Edwards, 
whether or not he persuades all minds, has a theme neither 
foolish nor slight. 

Tlie point of view^ may be realised most readily when it 
is pointed out that esthetics and morals are not opposed, 
but that in conduct the good is the beautiful. Mr. Edwards 
is here concerned, however, not with personal virtue, but 
with social. He would appraise virtue by its social 
consequence, and so he proposes for art a scale of values 
determined by the service of its activities. This is some- 
thing like an attempt to combine Socrates’ ideas of the 
beautiful, the good and the useful. The order in which 
art’s activities should, as he maintains, be classed is novel. 
He puts first the cultivation of human beauty, then 
manners, dress and architecture ; last painting and sculp- 
ture, mischievously distinguished as “ the fine arts.” 
Mr Balfour says that lov^c of the beautiful cannot guide 
us, because there is an infinite variety of taste. It does 
so in spite of that, replies Mr. Galsworthy ; has done so 
since the days of Pithecanthropus. But Mr. Edwards 
would make the guidance sure by a statement of some 
aesthetic principles, holding that art is intellectual ; and 
so he adds to his classification chapters on the nature of 
form, the grammar of design and the aspects of subject. 
” Every artistic renascence has been heralded by an 
intellectual renascence.” The arts have flourished best in 
periods when reason was most active. 

It is a thorough treatise. Besides all this, it considers 
the new position to be taken by the artist vis-d-vis the 
statesman, the engineer, the mathematician, the psycholo- 
gist, the biologist, the historian, the moralist, and the 
metaphysician. And the thought is at all points fresh. 
Each must find it suggestive, even where it is most conten- 
tious and dogmatic, as it often is. There is, for example, 
a theory of insect life wdiich offers to reverse the accepted 
roles of reason and instinct — a theory bound to be con- 
sidered, although it is launched in the interests of art and 
not of natural history. For, in Mr*. Edwards's view, art 
must take life as a whole for its province, and build upon a 
philosophy that judges all the schools. 

In a brief review it is not possible to attempt critical 
exceptions. I note only that there is nothing here about 
poetry and music, and that, while the omission may be 
excused from a book on the ” visual arts,” the author 
appears to have less sympathy with what is emotional 
than what is calm. 

Keighley Snowden. 


BOLSHEVISM FROM BEHIND.* 

" The poor people do not want any more fighting. I think 
they are quite indifferent as to who rules them, they want only 
Peace." 

That is the opinion of Clare Sheridan, the English, 
sculptress who adventured into Russia to make busts of 
Benin, Trotsky and other leaders, and incidentally to 
compile a diary which I have been reading with great 
interest. Beside her book there lies on my desk a news- 
paper in which my eye catches head -lines • ” . . . Russian 
Revolt . . . Severe Fighting . . .‘Petrograd in Flames. 

A striking commentary on her text. 

♦ Russiaii Portraits." By Clare Sheridan, los. 6 d. net. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


Mrs. Sheridan does not set up for a prophet ; indeed, 
she is modest, and apologises for her book. She need not. 
She has used her artist’s eyes to good purpose, and has 
given us a set of pictures which are well worth looking at. 
Let us consider some of them at random : 

Kameneff in London : 

" Kameneff and I dined later at the Caf 6 Royal, and then 
went on to a Revue. . . . [Atiother day] : We lunched at 
Clandge's . . . \At the Isle of Wighf] ; Kameneff began to 
write verses ... on the back of a five-pound note. , . ." 

Well, well, I have seen a Labour leader enjoying his 
champagne at dinner. 

Contrast this : 

" Kameneff says : . . . that the idea of God is a domination 
and that he reseths it, as he resents all other dominations. He 
talked, nevertheless, with great admiration of the teachings of 
Christ, Who demanded poverty and equality among men." 

In Moscow, talking to Mr. Rothstein about nationalisation 
of women : 

" I happened to say that this had done more to harm the 
Bolshevik cause than almc^t anything. . . . Mr. Rothstein 
interposed rather sharply, ‘ Well, a little select circle which 
roads the Morning Post perhaps believes it.' Is it possible, 
I wonder, that he is right, and that the ‘ little select circle ' 
do not count as much as I have all my life taken for granted 
that they did ? " 

Describing a servdee in St. Saviour’s, in Moscow : 

" It is surely the deep religious feeling 111 Russia that has 
sustained these people through all their years of privation, and 
prevented a greater chaos " 

Lenin, she says, has ” a genial manner and a kindly 
.smile.” Trotsky behaved very nicely, ” his manners are 
charming.” Indeed, throughout her stay she seems to 
have received much more civility than suspicion. 
Dzhirjinsky, the organiser of the Red Terror, proved to 
be a sad-faced man who had completed eleven years in 
prison when the Revolution delivered liim. ” Obviously,” 
Mrs. Sheridan remarks of him, ” it is not tJie abstract 
desire for power or for a political career that has made 
revolutionaries of such men, but a fanatical conviction of 
the wrongs to be righted for the cause of humanity and 
national progress.” 

It is a book that will probably cause controversy, but 
one feels its sincerity at least. 

I nearly forgot to mention the excellent illustrations. 
Dare I add that not the least charming of them is the 
frontispiece ? 

F. D. G. 


A LIBRARY OF SHORT ^TORIES.* 

If it was a considerable achievement — and it was — to 
select and bring together the world’s hundred best books, 
it was a more ambitious and a much more considerable one 
to gather from all the literature of the world the thousand 
best short stories. The choice in the matter of great books 
had certain obvious and convenient limitations ; there was 
no need to turn aside off the broad highway of letters in 
search of them ; but short stories were a vastly different 
proposition , for some of the best have been written by men 
who are so far from ranking among the acknowledged great 
that to the majority of us they are unknown ; yet if the 
task were to be thoroughly done these must be sought ior 
and brought in out of the by-ways and backwaters and given 
their due place in the general scheme. 

And the task has been carried through in these twenty 
volumes with a thoroughness and a soundness of taste 
and judgment that reflect the highest credit on the editor 
and the international board of literary critics who assisted 
him in an advisory capacity. There is a current idea that 
the art of the short story is an essentially modem develop- 
ment ; the fact is that, though it has undergone many 
mutations and, in the last fifty years, has taken on new 
forms and been brought perhaps to a subtler degree of 

y • '* The Masterpiece Library of Short Stories.” Edited 
•by J. A. Hammerton. 20 volumes. ’Elustrated. (Educattonal 
Book Co.) 
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perfection, it is almost incalculably older than the novel 
and has, indeed, a record that loses itself far back in the 
twilight of antiquity. Not the least valuable and interest- 
ing thing about these volumes is that, with the admirable 
introduction to each and the arrangement of the contents, 
they resolve themselves into a complete history of the 
short story, enabling the reader to follow its growth and its 
changes of manner and form all down the ages the world 
over, from that first strange tale of early Egypt — Khafri's 
tale of the erring wife, who was “ the militant suffragette 
of her time, contending for the revival of the old •woman’s 
rights,” which was written nearly five thousand years 
B.c. — down to tales by many of the most famous of living 
authors, including a separate selection, in j:he last volume, 
of the most brilliant stories of the great war in whose shadow 
we are still walking. 

One despairs of giving within reasonable limits any 
adequate account of a work of such breadth and scope as 
tliis, and I shall do more justice to it perhaps by contenting 
myself with a summary of the contents of each book. The 
first volume collects the earliest stories of Egypt, India, 
Greece, Rome, China, Persia, Mediaeval France and Italy, 
and elsewhere, and closes with the Italian renaissance. The 
second is devoted entirely to Italian stories from the 
fifteenth century to our own times ; the third, fourth and 
fifth to French stories, and the sixth to French and Belgian. 
Three volumes are given to English, one to Scottish and one 
to Irish and Overseas stories. Russia has two volumes and 
America three. One volume contains Spanish and J’ortu- 
guese, one Scandinavian and Dutch stones, and the final 
volume collects Biitish, American, Frencli and Italian 
stories of the war. 

There is every jiistifitation for the claim that in no country 
has there appeared any similar work comparable with this 
J^ibrary in its world-wide range and historic importance. 
It IS a great possession, offering not only a liberal education 
ill tlie whole history and art of the short story, but a body 
of the most varied and delightful fiction that is anywhert' 
procurable. There are inferior patches in the collected 
works of even the greatest authors, but here they are 
always at their best. The very appearance of the books 
is inviting ; tlie pages are large, the paper good, the binding 
artistic, and the two hundred beautifully reproduced 
illustrations add not a little to their attractiveness. There 
can be no question that this will take its place as the 
standard library of its kind ; the whole thing has been done 
so exhaustively and so well that it is not likely to be done 
again in our time. 

A. St. John Aucock 


CONRAD THE STATESMAN.* 

The other day a living novelist indulged himself in the 
pronouncement that the present taste for Conrad is a 
piece of snobbery — that people read Conrad because it is 
” the thing ” to read Conrad. Well, if it is ” the thing,” 
it is for once a remarkably good ” thing ” ; and if the 
embattled legions of snobbery and jobbery and robbery 
could be got to read and digest such a paper as that called 
Autocracy and War ” in the present volume of essays it 
would be a specially good thing for all of us. That Mr. 
Conrad has a remarkable mind must be apparent to all 
who consider his life and achievement ; but that he has a 
mind of the statesman-like quality here revealed may be 
considered less obvious, at least to Englishmen, who are 
pathetically attached to a belief that there must be a rigid 
separation between politics and ideals. 

Yet no one but an Englishman could resist the logic of 
facts. Consider. Think of any statesman whose name 
abides as a tradition, and you will find that he was a man 
of ideals, that he brought to statesmanship a mind deepened 
and broadened by contact with the life of the soul. On the 
other hand, recall to memory those who were called ” sound, 
practical politicians,” men with ” no nonsense ” about 
them, men of ” facts ” and not ” ideals,” and what do you 
• ” Notes on Life and Letters.” By Joseph Conrad, gs. 
net. (Dent.) 
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find ? Simply this, that only with difficulty can you recall 
any of them to memory at all, so utterly have they and 
their “ facts " and their " plain, practical common sense " 
perished. And yet we go on trusting them, while we 
denounce the otliers as "idealists” and "visionaries” — 
or w^orse ! Coleridge once remarked that the surest way 
to make a foolish ambassador was to bring him up to it ; 
and though the truth of this is a matter of plain, indisputable 
fact (on which we set such store) we still go on in the same 
old way. History repeats itself merely to exhibit our 
refusal to learn its lessons. 

Well, here is Mr Conrad giving all these things proof. 
If there is one public matter over which our practical 
politicians have blundered more tragically than over any- 
thing else, it is Russia. Before the war, during the war, 
since the war, they were, and still arc, clearly wrong. No 
utterance of any practical politician has got to the root of 
the matter so unerringly as tins paper b}’ a mere novelist, 
written (observe ’) sixteen years ago ; for the war from 
which Mr. Conrad drew his lesson and from which the 
practical politicians drew precisely nothing at all was the 
war between Russia and Japan. I had marked several of 
its thrillingly prescient passages for quotation ; but I will 
leave the reader to find them for himself. 1 will cite merely 
a few lines. Speaking of the old infatuated fear in Europe 
of Russia’s slow and invincible might, and the instant 
and utter defeat of this I’ndefeatable by Japan, Mr. Conrad 
has these words ; 

This very ignominy of infatuation should make clear to 
men's feelings and reason that the downfall of Russia's might 
is unavoidable Spectral it lived and s])ectral it disappears 
without leaving a memory of a single generous deed, of a single 
scrxice rendered -even involuntarily — to the polity of nations 
Other despotisms there have been, but none whose origin was 
so grimly fantastic in its baseness, and the beginning of whose 
end w’as so gruesomely ignoble What is amazing is the myth 
of its irresistible strength w’hich is dying so hard " 

The myth of Russia’s irresistible strength, derided and 
exploded by Mr. Conrad in a public, printed discourse of 
1903, was in iqi5 the firmest article of our national faith ; 
and, to complete our humiliation, since the end of the war 
(such an end as there was) there have arisen adventurers 
on land and sea wdiose aim it has been to restore that grisly 
spectre and its mythical terrors, and our " practical 
politicians ” have backed and boosted every one of them ! 

I have dwelt on this single paper because it is the most 
important in the volume. Naturally most people wall 
turn first of all to the essays that discuss some aspects of 
Mr. Conrad’s own art and the practices of his fellow'-crafts- 
men. They contain many admirable obiter dicta, but they 
are slight and frankly occasional. What I hope to find 
Mr. Conrad producing some day is a collection of essays, 
of the old quarterly length, upon some of the great writers 
of the west — let us say Flaubert and Stendhal for a 
beginning. The strength of the present volume is un- 
doubtedly in its central political portion ; but the whole 
book is a revelation of a strong, courageous, interpretative 
mind. I hope it will be " the thing ” to read it. 

G. S. 

Hovel notes. 

THE TOUR. By Louis Couperus 8s. (Thornton Butter- 
, worth ) 

Ever since the days of Heinemann’s old international 
library of fiction the judicious have known ’and admired 
the name of Couperus. Then came, just before the war, 
Heinemami’s edition of the Dutch masterpiece, the four 
books of " Small Souls ” ; and last year Mr. Butterworth 
issued a version of that mordant study, " Old People and 
Things that Pass.” It is with the greater regret that we 
we must say that " The Tour ” is scarcely worthy of 
Couperus ’s "^reputation. It is an attempt to give us a 
glimpse into the life of a Roman patrician of the early 
Empire, not in Rome or in Italy, but in a voyage to Egypt 
and the desert. Mr. Couperus gets local colour, but he 


never attains the stiff, hieratic effort which made Flaubert’s 
" Salammbd ” one of the world’s great books ; and he 
never achieves the more melodramatic success of Bulwer 
Lytton or Whyte Melville. " The Tour ” is a book of 
brilliant waxworks, and one gets tired of the continual sub- 
servience of every one, from Thrasyllus, the philosopher, 
and Catuluss, the comic uncle, to Cora, the beautiful slave. 
They all bow and make allowances for the stupid gestures 
and selfish wffiims of Lucius Sabrinus. There are \)tronder- 
ful descriptive passages in "The Tour” and no lack of 
movement and strongly imagined dramatic situations, but, 
on the whole, we hope Couperus will return to those intimate 
studies of Dutch life which occupy an unassailable position 
in European letters. 

MAUMBURY RINGS. By V McFadden. Ssr 6d. net. 

(Hodder & Stoughton ) 

No doubt a hard-headed, unemotional American detective 
(of fiction) would point a hundred improbabilities in the 
proceedings of Demas Chaldecott, Bathia Loveridge and 
the other characters in G. V. McFadden ’s " Maumbury 
Rings,” but I am not an American detective (of fiction) and 
I abandoned myself with delight to the complications and 
thrills and hullabaloos, and was exceedingly .sorry when I 
came to the last page. Here are. really, two books in 
one cover. In one the author tells the story of a young 
schoolmaster who married for hate instead of for love, 
and what came of it all, and how the wicked Peverells 
nearly brought him to the gallows, and how I^arson Willa- 
vize snatched the noose from his neck, and how sweet 
Bathia Loveridge found a lover where she had looked for 
a friend -and divers other matters and things all very 
pleasantly related. But the other book is as a little 
stream that runs modestly through a wood, almost hidden 
by the overhanging bracken, but there to be seen and 
drunk from by the seeker. And the waters of this brook 
are the reflections of the author, little flashes of humour 
and grave observation, never obtruded, but rather set 
down as though by chance. And therein lies the cunning 
of it. A right cheerful tale, told quaintly and gallantly. 

BOURGOYNE OF GOYNE. By Christine C. Thomson. 

(Bale, Sons &. Daniclsson ) 

Ronald Bourgoyne, the heir of an old family fallen upon 
evil days, on his return, maimed, from the war, yielded 
at first sight to the charms of the rich and somewhat 
mysterious widow, the Countess de Loigneux. His sister 
Muriel and Patricia Heron, wdiose hero he was, instinctively 
distrusted the rich and fair unknown, and soon the sister 
had some definite grounds for her suspicions. She dis- 
covered that the Countess, while a guest at her brother’s 
house, had mysterious midnight visits from a foreigner. 
Her inquiries in London led to the discovery that the 
Countess was one of a notorious gang of cardsharpers at 
Monte Carlo and that her visitor had been a brother escaped 
from prison and bent on blackmail. At a dramatic meeting 
in London Ronald had his eyes opened to the truth, and the 
Countess made a hurried exit from English societ}". But 
Patricia Heron’s dreams did not come true, though she 
was the means of helping Ronald to discover the lost 
jewels that formed the Luck of the Bourgoynes. For 
an accident enabled Ronald to marry his first love, 
Diana Northcote, and Patricia knew the bitterness of 
renunciation. 

O^ROURKE THE GREAT. By A. A. Lynch. (Hutchinson.) 

In 1896 Colonel Lynch published a series of character 
studies entitled " Men of Genius,” and in “ O’Rourke ” we 
have a progression of the same mind. Some of the pen- 
portraits carry us back to the earlier book. We have, for 
instance, the somewhat pedantically named Claebus : 

" One beheld a rubicund face, eyes that O'Rourke had seen 
shining in the early part of the evening like the green lamps of a 
train, a rather stockish frame set four-square to the world, 
white locks that framed a countenance capable of expressing 
deeper statesmanship than seemed necessary in this assembly. 
Claebus was the champion of Liberal doctrines, and greatly 
esteemed for his readiness to compromise whenever he ran 
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athwart any large vested interests. His sole idea of life was 
that of a mid-Victorian conformity ; his only excess, at least 
in the sphere of ideas, was moderation , and he had, in a desperate 
crisis, played the safe game so far that he had endangered the 
existence of the nation and compromised the future of his 
party." 

Such a portrait, admirable as it is, w^ould, as having 
nothing to do with the story, be inadmissible in a mere 
novel, but “O’Rourke" is both more and less It is not 
concerned fundamentally with human beings, their griefs 
and joys ; it is a study of contemporary politics and it is 
remarkable for its intimate knowledge of the subjec^. Since 
as a boy at school the author broke bounds in order to buy 
papers and study the political news, he has maintained his 
interest in these matters. He sat in Parliament for an 
Irish constituency, and in " O’Rourke " has given us the 
story of an Irish election with, incidentally, an exposition 
of that moderate spirit wdiich Sinn Fern has thsowii(‘d 
O’Rourke is really and truly a great man, a long-headed 
Celt who advances his own interests by advancing those of 
his country. He is possessed of those qualities which have 
made the Irishman in America a force for good, a man wdio 
realises that by improving conditions he is making the 
world a better place for him and his to live in , who sees, 
in fact, to the heart of things 'khe crux ol the book is 
Chapter XXIII. O’Rourke, describing his struggles, 
voicing his ho]x.‘S and fears, is not only a ])ohtician lie 
becomes compelling, the everyday man who does his best 
according to his lights, " not getting any younger, no, 
remimber that the best ]iart ol me is behind me ’’ In this 
Irish shopkeeper, the Member for Ballydrumbeg, the man 
of moderate counsels, the shrewd fellow who though 
opposed to the payment of members jiockets the monev 
without a word, we have not only a t^qiical C'elt, but a 
flesh and blood man In " cyRourkc the Great," Colonel 
Fynch has givt'ii us a book which will rank high among 
luiglish or Irish political novels 

THE PORT ALLINGTON STORIES AND OTHERS. 

By H K A'ern^dc ys (Ih'inemaim ) 

Alas, for jioor R. E. Vernede ! We lost much \shen he 
fell in the war. Some ol his jioems will live, and in the 
new volume of short tales w'hich hes before us, we have 
fresh evidence of his bright powers as a writer of fiction, 
of his merry humour and acute observation. Among 
many light and joyous pieces in this ( ollection, we would 
select "The Offence of Stephen 1 )anesford " as the best. 
We laughed aloud more than once when reading it , it 
is a sketch of the struggles of an obscure literary and 
philosophic society after culture, and is brimming with 
fun and sarcasm : "It was less easy to fix on the Pluloso])hy 
courses. . . . Few members could, for the moment, recall 
the names of the philosophers they were interested in ; 
and though Miss Atkey had a list of her favourites in a 
book, the book happened to be at home, and Miss Atkey 
rather fancied she had packed it away for the summer." 
Vernede’s " Port Alhngton " is as fully and as delicately 
exploited as E. F. Benson’s " Riscborough ’’ The local 
characters are studied as pitilessly. As for the other tales, 
they display a fine versatility and invention, especially 
the brilliant " Maze." 
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GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. By Conrad Gill, MA 
With the collaboration of C. M'. Valentine, M.A., 1> Phil 
7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

The main purpose of the joint authors in writing this 
book is, they inform us, to supply the needs of teachers 
in continuation and secondary schools. And the needs of 
teachers are great. They have a tremendous task to 
accomplish. For now that we have in theory an almost 
complete form of political democracy, it becomes more and 
more important to transform our ignorant and largely 
apathetic masses into thinking beings equipped with some 
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By HENRY S. SALT. 12,. 6d. 

“You will make at iinaintanee in this voliinit' with many of the most 
engaging; cranks of our and an earlier d.ij ; >ou will resiieet your author 
“Veil wJiile you smile at him . — launch 

“This hiniionm.s and Kiillant volume ... Mi Salt is a thoroutrl» snort^- 
man. —SricSt(itt‘bHUto 


The Master Spinner 

A Biograph V of Sir Swiie Smith. With Portrait. 
KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. (Just out) 


By 

16*. 


The No Plays of Japan 

By ARl'HUR WALEY, Author of “ Moie translations 
from the Chinese.’’ {Just out) 18s. 

The Problem of Foreign Policy 

By PROF. GILBERT MURRAY. 4s. 6d. 

Afoixihh and teiniieiate evjtress.on of what most men of liberal views 
liave thonj,ht and felt al«»ul the treml of events in the woild sinee 
November, iyi«. ' — Wt-bUninx^ci 

The Crisis in Russia 

By ARTHUR RANSOME. Ss. 

“To a kuowleilge of l(iis.sia iirohahly unnine, Mi. JiaiiRuine, as readers of 
Ills other hooks know, adds the .idvanla^e ol writing with a i»uu that makes 
■ veiy thing he says inteiesting -('mmiwti 

The New Japanese Peril 

By SIDNEY OSBORNE. 10,. 6d. 

“Mr Osborne states Ids case very foruhly and seems to be very sure of 
hib facts. —Ti nth 

NEW FICTION 

Woman 

A Novel. By MAGDELEINE MARX. 7s. 6d. 

This Ixjok has stirred jieoiile like a gospel, and been received as though 
they had been thireting for it. Tlie author heeame a celehiity in a 
day. The most famous men and women, unsolicited, expiessed amazed 
enthusiasm, amongst them :—K0 M AIN Koi.lanp, “The work of a great 
talent' ; (iEOluJ Ukandks, “An admirable hook, original, profound 
daring ' , Kertkand Kvpsell, “ This magnitlceiit, courageous iKiok! 
Here, for the Hnjt time, is told the truth about Woman ’’ ; and Henki 
Bakiil’Ssk, “ I ha\e iu» hesitation in apiilyiiig to it the words ‘genuine' 
.and ‘ masterpiece ’ . . . it expi esses oiiian . . . it is a powerful a virain 
work.” ’ * 

Temptations 

A Book of Short Stories. DAVID PINSKI. 

{Shortly) Ts. 6d. 

The Burning Secret 

By STEFAN ZWEIG. (Shortlv) 6,. 


RUSKIN HOUSE,40, MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
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knowledge of society and the facts and principles of 
government. Most of us are ready to shout loudly for 
some reform that appeals either to our sentiments or our 
interests ; few of us are prepared to study the framework 
of the society into whicli our reform must fit, or the 
machinery which can give effect to our demands. Indeed, 
this is one of the weak points, not merely of the masses but 
of most reformers '' as well. They will often “ cry out 
violently for improvements wliich all the time it is jx)s.siblc 
for them to get if they and their fellows would use the 
powers in their local town council " — about which they 
are so often ill-informed. Here, then, is an excellent hand- 
book for both teacher and pupil. Beginning with local 
government, it works steadily and exhaustively through 
the long series of steps to the relationships between State and 
Society. A comprehensive and most useful piece of work. 

THE DESERT AND THE SOWN, AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Margot Robert Adamson. 3s. 6d. net. (Sclw>m U 

Blount.) 

The fact that some of !Miss Adamson’s ]X)ems have 


appeared in the columns of Common-Sense and The Socialist 
Review gives the key to the spirit of the earlier portion 
of her book. She is something of a pacifist, and her war 
poems are full of lamentation for the apparently senseless 
waste of millions of lives, and hot with indignation against 
the statesmen and others who, having won the war, have 
lost the opportunity of making a clean and lasting peace : 

“ Freedom and Truth and Justice — and War’s cj;iance ! 
Stuff with ideals Europe's reeking maw ! 

Let our sons’ blood make red the fields of France ! 
While we prolong the war ! 

" Lo ! a new world, that leaguered shall arise ’ 

Sec, in the east, its bright sun, rising red — 

Showing to God, and earth's uncaring eyes 

i.eagub upon league of the unnumbered dead." 

That, written in July, 1918, is typical of Miss Adamson’s 
outlook and expression. But not all her pieces are con- 
cerned with the war. There are a number of good nature 
poems in her volume, some of them having a real breath of 
wind and smack of earth. 


flDustc. 


THE PIANOLA. 

By George Sampson. 


T O prevent misunderstanding let it be premised 
that the word Pianola (with a majuscule) is 
like the word Kodak or the word Tabloid, the specific 
name of a proprietary article. In the remarks that 

follow I shall use 
the word pianola 
(with a minuscule) 
to signify any 
piano played 
by pneumatic 
mechanism, with- 
out reference to 
the instruments of 
any particular 
maker. 

A practical dis- 
cussion of the 
pianola must start 
E^°o. Hoppe. Mr. George Sampson- with this axiom, 

that the pianola 

has come to stay — that it is now, like the gramophone 
and the telephone and the aeroplane, a definite addition 
to the mechanism of modern life, and that w’e must 
therefore (in the best sense) make the best of it. 
Sensible people must treat facts as facts, and not as 
fancies. Denouncing the pianola is as futile as damn- 
ing the Equator. By all means hang the Postmaster- 
General ; but don't hurt the telephone. 

reality, there is more call upon our admiration 
than upon our magnanimity ; for the pianola is a wonder- 
ful and beautiful instrument. As an educationist I 
demand one for every school ; as an amateur of music 
I desiderate one in every home. It has its limitations. 
Whatever the advertisements may suggest, it will not 
give you the mighty left hand of Busoni or the magic 
light hand of Pachmann ; but it will give you a very 
great dea). It is, I repeat, a wonderful and beautiful 
instrument : but like other wonderful and beautiful 
mstruments it must be properly used. The ancient 


gibe that the pianola is mechanical can be soon dis- 
missed. Of course the pianola i^ mechanical, because 
the pianola is a machine ; but remember that the 
piano is also a machine, and the organ a whole big 
box of gadgets. If there is in the wide world any 
machine more entirely and desolatingly mechanical 
than the piano with its keys relentlessly smitten by 
the rigid hands of 3^oung ladies in the suburbs I desire 
to know- it in order to avoid it. The pianola, like the 
piano, IS just as mechanical as you choose to make it. 
If you h’dvv a mechanical mind, your pianola, like your 
piano, w’ill be mechanical ; but if you hav'^e genuine 
musical feeling, a sense of tone, rhythm and values, 
your pianola will respond as leadily as your piano. 
Indeed, in many respects more readily ; for its fingers 
answer instantly all the demands of the music and 
have never to struggle with technical difficulties. 
Remember that, in essence, a pianola is a piano ; it 
has the merits of a piano and the limitations of a piano ; 
you must not expect either pianola or piano to be 
organ and orchestra as well. 

There are good pianos and indifferent pianos. When 
you are choosing a pianola you must consider it first 
as a piano. Play it, or get a musical friend (not the 
show-room salesman) to play it for you, as a piano, 
without any reference to the mechanism. That is 
very important. It is of course unlikely that an 
elaborate pneumatic action would be fitted to a really 
bad instrument ; but still there are undoubtedly great 
differences, and some people think they have a poor 
pianola wffien they really have a poor piano. 

Having made sure of your piano, turn next tp the 
player. You should regard the 65-note machine as 
obsolete, and consider only the full scale (88-note) 
instrument. They are quite distinct.’ The rolls and 
perforations are larger in one than in the other, and 
no interchange is possible. I can speak with authority 
on this point, as my own instrument is what is called 
a “ double-tracker,” and will take either 65- or 88-note 
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Mr. Clement 
. Shorter says 

in “The Sphere” of Feb. 12th, 1921 : — 

“ There is not a dull page 
in the whole work. ... I 
will seek recreation in 
these volumes for many 
a year to come.” 


He speaks of the 8,078 pages 


comprised in the 20 Volumes of 


The Masterpiece Library of Short Stories 

containing the 1,000 Best Short Stories of all Times and all Countries. 


y\ LWAYS and everywhere a book of good short stories is an ideal 
companion. Ever ready to entertain you, it will minister to your 
mood, whether you are building airy castles or are at grips with grim 
reality. Welcome relaxation — a real mental holiday — can be found 
in its pages whenever you wish. 

Every volume of ** The Masterpiece Library of Short Stories ” is thus an ally in 
chasing away the worries of this workaday world, and the complete work is such 
a storehouse of fine stones as has never been available before. 

The stories are short — they can never be dull. They are in English — many having 
been specially translated. They are all exceedingly good — the eminent Editorial “ 
Board included only the world’s best. And because the 1,000 stories in the Library 
arc good, you will find that, like all true art, you will appreciate them and enjoy them 
more and more as you grow better acquainted with them. 

The Eminent Editorial Board 

of living leaders of literature who banded themselves together to select what was 
most worthy, most dramatic, and most educative in the whole realm of the 
world’s Short Story Literature, consisted of twelve members : 


Sent carriage paid 
on payment of only 



as first subscription 

or for asiiiiile cash paymuni if preferred. 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
Mr. Edmund Gosse 
Professor Saintsbury 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe 
Sir Frederick Wedmore 
Mr. J. A. Hammerton 


Mr. Richard le Gallienne 
Prof. Brander Matthews 
Professor W. P. Trent 
Professor Carl van Doren 


A Magnificent Library 


This great literary achievement, containing the 
Thousand best Short Stories of all times and 
countries, is now offered in twenty sumptuous 
volumes to lovers of what is best in the world of 
books. These twenty volumes, each a masterpiece 
in its department of short story literature, con- 
stitute a rich library in themselves. Paper, 


printing, binding — ^all arc worthy of the contents. 
You have in the Library books that are, from 
their artistic appearance on your shelves, a joy 
to possess — a delight to read, not only from 
the quality of their contents, but also from 
the clearness of printing and richness of the 
bindings. 



POST TO-DAY 


the coupon here, and you will receive by return of post an Art Prospectus printed in four 
colours describing the con'ents of every volume in detail, illustrating the different bindings, 
and explaining the very convenient Subscription terms upon which the complete Library 
(and the Jacobean Bookcase if desired ) is obtainable. 

4 USTRALIAN readers should communicate with Gordon db Ootrh (Australasia). Ltd. 

SOUTH AFRICAN leaders should post the coupon to the Cenfial News Agency, 

P. O. Box toss, Johunm shurg. 
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rolls. The superiority of the latter in every respect 
is incontestable. You will of course see that your 
instrument is fitted with the solo device ” which 
picks out th(' cantahile passages in such a surprising 
fashion ; but as this is the most obvious “ stunt ** 
of a good pianola the salesman will be sure to exhibit 
it. You must make certain that the piano action is 
not too heavy for the pneumatic mechanism. I have 
heard instruments that refuse to produce a trill unless 
they are played as the Irish crowder played his fiddle, 
by main shtrength.” When the salesman has shown 
off his party pieces,” get him to put on for you the 
mechanicians' testing roll or insist on his playing for 
you such a piece as the Venezia e Napoli (both Gondolier a 
and Tarantella) of Liszt, or the first Liszt-Paganini 
study (the Tremolo study), so that you may hear if 
the trills and repetitions are lightly and instantly 
taken. The last variations of Beethoven's Op. iii 
would be an ev^en more severe test of the trill. Indeed 
this is one of the pieces almost impossible to the pianola ; 
but then it is impossible to all but a few pianists. 

You should see that the ” tracking ” mechanism is 
good. The roll must come taut over the bar without 
the least sign of bulging or billowing. On modern 
pianolas the rolls track automatically ; if the machine 
you contemplate is not automatic, you should see that 
there is reasonable means of adjustment, that is to say, 
you must be able to align the roll so that the perfora- 
tions come exactly over the holes in the bar. Some 
rolls are very defective and need frequent adjustment. 

The rolls, indeed, are the necessary evil. They are 
bulky and awkward. In practice they are limited in 
size, and so some pieces, for instance the first movement 
of the Emperor Concerto and the last movement of 
the Choral Symphony, have to be cut in halves. But 
rolls might be bisected more intelligently. Thus the 
Scherzo of the C minor Symphony leads triumphantly 
into the Finale by a wonderful ” bridge ” passage. 
Apparently the roll will not take both Scherzo and 
Finale together, so the movements are divided ; but 
the ” bridge ” is left with the Scherzo and simply leads 
nowhere. It should certainly have been put with the 
Finale. 

Whenever you can, play from a score and disregard 
the markings on the rolls. They are sometimes 
otesquely misleading. I have rolls of pieces (for- 
+cly familiar) that would be caricatures if the 
line were exactly followed. What I do with 


some of the moderns whose scores I don't possess I 
tremble to think ! It may seem contradictory after 
this to say that the rolls are not marked nearly enough. 
As a rule there is no indication whatever of barring 
and phrasing. Thus, Bach's Organ Prelude in 
D major, which, if I may use a bull, actually begins 
with a rest, begins on the pianola with an accented 
note if the player does not know the piece or has not 
the music before him. 

But my chief complaint against the roll-makers is 
that they seem to regard the pianola mainly as an 
instrument for the unmusical. Surely one of its pur- 
poses should be to widen the horizon of the musical ! 
Theoretically all the world's great music is available : 
practically it isn't. The inclusion of standard pieces 
in the catalogues seems to proceed on no principle at 
all. Wh}^ should Mozart’s Requiem Mass be obtainable 
complete when there is not a single number of 
Beethoven's Mass in D and not a single transcription of 
any choral work of B.;ch to be had ? Wliy should 
fourteen numbers from ” Parsifal ” be available, and 
only two from ” Tristan ” ? It is an astounding fact 
that, as far as I know, the Prelude to ” Tristan ” is 
unobtainable for the full-scale instrument. The addi- 
tions to the catalogue are not satisfactory. I take as 
an example the list for last month (March) issued by the 
Aeolian Company. It contains twenty-two new pieces 
for the full-scale instrument. Of these, eight are 
fox-trots or one-steps ; three are firrangc'jncnts of 
popular songs ; two are popular operatic or revue 
selections ; eight arc light ” drawing-room ” pieces 
of the ” Fire-flies ” and ” Gossamer Wings ” type ; 
and only one is of the kind that could interest the 
serious musician ---a Concert Study by Goossens. You 
get eight new fox-trots and onc-steps in a single month ; 
but meanwhile the full-scale catalogue of the Aeolian 
Company contains only one movement of one Brahms 
Symphony, only one Brahms Sonata, only twelve of 
Bach's ” Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues,” and no 
sign of any addition in these directions. The list of 
song accompaniments for the full-scale instrument is 
ludicrously weak. 

There are many things I might say in addition, but 
I have already been too long. Some day I may be 
allowed to return to the subject. I began by calling 
the pianola a wonderful and beautiful instrument : I 
conclude by calling on the pianola makers to believe 
seriously in the wonder they have created. 


TCAL TASTE IN ENGLAND, AND THE INFLUENCE OF 

THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Maitland, Ernest Newman, Joseph Holbrooke, Norman O’Neill, Edward German, 
ssENs, Arnold Bax, Julius Harrison. Landon Ronald and Cyril Scott. 


of the English,” writes 
his recently published 
' (Chatto & Windus), 
’ard as is generally 
ndoubtedly love 
are normal.” 
d musical 
'^h their 
'^here 


that the gramophone has been largely responsible 
for the revival of musical taste in this country. 

MR. J. A. FULLER^MAITLAND: 

It is difficult to generalise about the musical capacity 
of the various nations, but there are certain features 
in the English character which undoubtedly have to 
do with the widespread impression that we are no 
longer a ” musical country.” This impression, I may 
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point out, dates only from the arrival of Handel ; it 
was encouraged by the success, or rather the domina- 
tion of Mendelssohn long after his da3^s, and, to a far 
less degree, by that of Gounod in the latter part of the 
nineteenth centur\^ All three made a definite appeal 
to that strong religious bent which is an inheritance 
from the Puritans ; and all three attracted manv of 
the people who otherwise v ould have paid no attention 
to music at all. As it was, the adulation they bestowed 
on their favourites, and, in another branch of^art, on 
the great singers of the past, naturallv led them to 
suppose the^’ had no native' music worth ('onsideration, 
and the impression I have alluded to Spread rapidlv 
through tlie world. It was of course fostered, for \'t‘rv 
sound business reasons, b\’ those who had an mtc'iest 
in the success of foreign perfornu'rs. Our national 
reluctance to make the most of our own achie\ enients 
is perhaps more marked in matters of arl than else- 
where, and this contrilnited not a little to the prevailing 
idea that Pngland was not a musical ('ountiy. In 
truth, no ('ountr^- is musical, ‘as a ('ountrv, for in all 
nations there are individuals who are " tone-deaf,” 
and in all there are persons who, granted the ])ro})iT 
opportunitic'S, will manifest musical gcaiius. It is ni 
the lac'k of o])]iortunitics that England has in th(‘ ]i.i>t 
been poorest ; the ('ounter])arts ol the ojiera-houses, 
orchestras, and niiisK'al institutions which are to be 
found in i'V('i\’ town in (iermanx' W('re (ontined almost 
entirely' to London in ])ast 3'c'ars, and even now we can 
only be said to liave one braiu'h of the musical apparatus 
in a salisfaitorv condition, and tlnit i'^ the schools of 
music. W'ltli all tlu' disadvantages in what I ha\'e 
called our apparatus, the histoiian of the futuie will ])v 
as little able to ignore such names at Parr\’, Stanford, 
Elgar, or 'N'aughan Williams, as he will to ])ass ocaa* the 
great men of the past, like B\’rd, (xibbons, Purcell, and 
the rest of the early masters. 

I do not think that the meGianieal in\’entions for 
reprodiK ing music have had any appreciable ettec't m 
improving the musical nature ol the English people : 

I regard them as effects i.ither than causes of that 
widening of the aj)])r(‘ciati\'(' ])oweis w^hich is so hopeful 
a sign of our present-day condition. The granioj>hone 
and pianola came wath no altruistic mission to nuTease 
musical know’ledge ; they had no ]ieriod of struggle to 
get the ear of the British public, and thew^ followed, 
rather than preceded, the revival of musical conscioiisiu'ss 
that is active now* all o\'(‘r tin* country I attribute 
a very large share of the national interest now sliowm 
in music b^^ those who are not thcanselves deliiiiteh^ 

musical,” to the w^ork of the Competition Festival 
movement, w^liich has showm people what pleasure they 
may derive from participation in musical performance, 
has maintained a standard of choral singing which it 
w^ould be very hard to beat in foreign parts, and has 
spread throughout the land the conviction that music 
is an art well w^orth cultivating. 

J. FULLKK-MAnL.ANl). 

MR^ ERNEST NEWMAN: 

It is exceedingly good of M. Jaques-Dalcroze. I am 
reminded of LowelPs essay "On a Certain Condescension 
in Foreigners.” 

Ernest Newman. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 

Spring Announcements 1921 


The Tank in Action 

Hy t';ii)tain DOITU^AS S liKOVVXtL M C. Demy 
8\'<), with 30/- iK*t 

“ I'lom rcRiiiiiiiiy: to <Mi<l tin.' book .uliiiirabK \m i Mm if^urous, 
clear, al^^.l^s to the juMrit \ii .uliiiii able visual i leaiiic'^s found Jii 

V(M\ levs nan.iti\esol tlie War" — /iui<s 

Morocco That Was 

Dy WADTEK B HARRIS 25/-iu*l With numerous 
illuslicitions [Ready shortly 

Ml W altei H llaiiiN 
has wiittcii a book <^>1 
rerollet lions of li i s 
.>d\ eiituroiis life in 
M o 1 o i ( o Sultan. 

S lints. Slu lei Is aiiil 
Sinners all i oim \iilli 
in lus pm c lew . but oin- 
outst.indni;^ fi^:un is 
that of R MSI II. the 
MoonsJi baiidil. who is 
still .1 poW't 1 111 flu 

hill-ioiinti vof r.iiii;i* i 
Mi Hams w riles with 
spaikhn£{ hiiiiKHir .iiid 
viv<i(it\, and his pu - 
lures ot R.nsnli lia\ e 
the ail till iiit\ bcloii/Lrnif; 
to oiu who w.is loi a 
turn , .1 pi isonei in the 
Jiaiids of file 1 enow IK <1 
Inif^and No lu tioii 
( tiuld sin i».iss in i oloui 
Ol inteii st tht stoi \ ..I MUh.M -MMUU .\71/. 

Moi occo Jk I ci 11 set loi 111, 

The Thirteenth Hussars in the 
Great War 

By Tho Rt JJon Sir 11 MORTIMER DURAND, 
(i C M O , K (' S I , clt , with miii’crnu^ il I u.si rations 
and portraUs [T n ihc Pns^ 

On Hazardous Service 6/- nc‘t 

TU’ ^SIERVVX E.\M15 Crown Svo [T )i the Pres^i 

nuillini.’ stoivot KheiituH bi linul flu Co i man line s ni Ih l;,nimi of 
.1 Hiitisli aviation office!, who \ ilunt.iiiK landed tin icon ‘ iiitellif^erii'e 
duty 

The History of the 5 1st 
(Highland) Division, I9I4-I9I8 

By Mdjor h' W Bl'W SJ IJ-'R With I'oitiaits and 
Majis 35,'- net 

Tutira r.y II (iirjTlKll'.-SMITM Tlu‘ Story of a 

Nvv\ Zi'id.mti Slief']') St.it loii , wit h nnnieious Tlliisti.itioiis 

' Til the l*frss 

A History of the I8th Division 

Bv Captain ( '■ H F NJCHOl.S (Qi iix; Dvnu Svo 
With Illustrations and Cuinplvti Ma])s [/>/ the Press 

A History of Medi^^val Political 
Theory in the West 

hv sn K \v CAKrvia:, kcsi, ei!:, unci 
a' j. CAKTAI.r:, M \, Dl.itt [In Ihr t'irss 


FICTION ^ 

The Plunge By SL JOHN Ll'CAS 6/- net 

*‘A Literary Event.**- Vunch 

“ The least itasoii why you should in^tantb, puif liase this book is tb.it 
it is piiblisbrd at the !iow' i>h( noim'nal pure nf Si.v Sun rrs’GS .” — Punch 

Far to Seek r.y m\x;d diver 8/6 net 

Mis Divii’s iiewslni\,'‘ l-AR 111 SJ'.J.K,” (.imi-^ on tlie ines'^aKt* of 
her pii vioiis books, “ C a]^t. nil III ^moiid, \ I 1 )csinon(rs llaupbtc r,’’ 

“ Lilaniain,” etc., .iiid inaiiilaiii', lx i Jm:;h standaid as a wntei of 
inodein lu lion Unt its .ipjiearam »• .it the ]ue->enl tune li.is e\en a 
widci sifjnilicaiice Ifiiiorain e and rcckkss loll\ ha\c brouf'bt rtbelbou 
and t liaos to liidand, and .i smul.ii policy puisued in India will destroy 
the Tlritisb I'nijiiie \ proper und'Tstandim; of .Anplo-lmli.in piobhnis 
is tlu'ieloie essenli.'l, and Mrs Diver’s ’e.id-is ami they aie lepion — 
w’lll find in this lii>ok not oiil\ oni' ol the be't storie>, this author h.is 
>et wiiltm, but al'-o a diai.iatu pi esentation ol those problems now so 
vital 111 Indian allaa 

The Voyage Home 

By ALAN ORAII.VM, author of ‘ Follow the Little 
Pictures” 6/- net 

Carrington’s Cases 

By J. STOKER CLOI STOX 5/- net 

“ A senes of detective tales . tbe> have wit and inpeuuity, and they 

are told w'lth a most admiiable deftness.” — Liverpool Post 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

45, Ge3rge Street. Edinburgh ; 37, f ntemoster Row, London. 
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MR. JOSEPH HOLBROOKE: 

My opinion of the sentence you sent to me, is that it 
is the usual one we receive from the Continent. I do 
not agree with the statement in the least. 

Although we are generally an unmusical country as 
far as native music is concerned, this is entirely due to 
the diabolical methods practised, by our teachers and 
conductors, who only allow us to hear regularly, from 
-one year’s end to the other, foreign music. There is no 
nation in the world which is more receptive to all music 
when they get the chance, than the various British 
tribes. From a careful observation of other countries 
for many years, I emphatically say they do not possess 
the same generous spirit to other people’s music. 

You mention the gramophone. I am afraid this only 
• educates people up to “ Two Steps ” and Ragtime. 

Joseph Holbrooke. 

MR. NORMAN O^NEILL: 

My opinion is that the improving musical standard 
in .England is due to the following causes. Music is 
now much more widely and much better taught 
than formerly. It comes now within the reach of a 
far larger public than was possible a few years ago. 

The opportunity of hearing good music too is far 
greater now. 

I feel sure that piano players, and gramophones, have 
certainly brought the knowledge of all kinds of music 
to many, and they have doubtless had an influence, all 
for the good, by bringing music into many homes. 

There is of course much poor music played, and 
some of it comes from the Continent, where there is also 
a large public for trivial compositions. 

Norm.\n O’Neill. 

MR. EDWARD GERMAN: 

I consider the gramophone to be a great power for 
both good and evil in music — all depends on the records 
chosen. 

Edward German. 

MR. EUGENE GOOSSENSr 

I quite agree with M. Dalcroze regarding the standard 
of musical feeling in England. The eventual possi- 
bilities of the pianola and other forms of mechanical 
musical instruments will undoubtedly constitute an 
important factor in the improvement of this .same 
musical feeling, and the gradual emancipation of the 
general music-loving public from the conservative 
tradition of the past fifty years is a sure sign of the role 
our native musicians are playing in the development 
of British art. All that is necessary is that the best 
music of all countries (and particularly our own) should 
be presented to the people under the most artistic con- 
ditions, and that the public itself should be encouraged 
by every possible means to support such music. 

EuGkNE Goossens. 

MR. ARNOLD BAX: 

Apropos of Mr. Dalcroze’s remark I must confess 
t^at my -personal experience of concert audiences 
abroad is not a wide one. So I am scarcely in a position 
tto compare them with those in England ; but I should 


say that a British audience is not inferior in general 
intelligence to any European gathering of a similar 
nature except perhaps the Germans and Russians. I 
believe that the English are more naturally musical 
than the French. 

In any audience at all there are probably very few 
persons who have any real sensibility to the finer 
subtleties of musical speech, though a strongly-marked 
rhythm will always quicken the emotional pulse in 
any part of the world. 

I do not feel myself competent to give any opinion 
as to the influence of the gramophone. 

Arnold Bax. 

MR. JULIUS HARRISON: 

I emphatically share M. Jaques-Dalcroze's opinion that 
“ the musical feeling of the English (cannot we say 
British ?) is by no means of as low a standard as is 
generally asserted on the Continent.” 

May I just instance the fact that during the past 
season of the Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow I was 
even asked to conduct Scriabin’s “ Poeme de I’extase " 
to an audience mainly composed of people of the 
” working-classes ” (to use an objectionable cla.ss 
distinction of phrase !) and this audience went almost 
crazy with delight at the end. (lood music, inherently 
good music, will always be assured of an echoing response 
from the hearts of the people if well perlorined, and it 
is not necessary to insult the intelligence of an audience 
by attempting to play down to a low level of musical 
taste. Frankly, I have never despaired of our British 
audiences and, in the post-war audiences particularly, 

I find cause for great rejoicings. 

The war produced a more serious outlook on life, and, 
as a natural consequence, I think audiences acquired 
the habit of listening to good music much more intently 
and intelligently. They hear things now to which they 
would never have listened patiently in pre-war days 
and, what is more, they enjoy what they hear. Conse- 
quently the conservatism and low taste of the British 
music-going public are rapidly receding into the back- 
ground. 

There is no doubt that the gramophone is largely 
responsible for the advancement of the national musical 
ta.ste, although a great deal of the educational value 
of good synthetic ” music is* partly swept away by 
the (seemingly) never-ending stream of raucous hedon- 
istic jazz-music that floods the markets. What I mean 
is that there must be many thousands of people who 
might be still further educated in good music by the 
aid of the gramophone could they be persuaded that 
this instrument is not all noise and niggers. 

But, when all is said and done, there are many more 
converts to good music nowadays than ever before - 
and it follows that these must have been won from 
the ranks of the “ Bad-taste ” Army. 

Continental music is itself in such a poor way that 
it should look to its own credentials before passing its 
strictures on those of the British. 

I have discovered no foreign post-war compositions 
that can equal Goossens* “ The Eternal Rhythm ** or 
Holst’s “ Planets,” nor did 1 ever see in any (pre-war) 
continental opera house the marvellous ” ensemble ” 
that characterised the work of the (aks, now defunct I) 
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Beecham Opera Company at Drury Lane Theatre in the 
spring of 1919. 

Much remains to be done but one thing is certain. 
In musical creation, interpretation and appreciation we 
do not lag behind the foreigner. 

Julius Harrison. 

MR. LXNDON RONALD: 

I quite agree with Mr. Dalcroze in his assertion 
that the English people are very much incline 3 to be 
underrated, as to their musical feeling, by foreign 
countries. , 

The pBogress made in England during the past 
twenty-five years is, I should say, without equal in 
the history of music. 

We can in every way hold our own with any foreign 
country, and in one particular branch, namely the 
Orchestra, we are miles ahead of anything to be found 
in Europe. 

I am the greatest b(‘liever in the gramophone and the 
pianola as musical educational forces, and I should 
not be at all surprised if a better understanding by the 
masses of great music is to some extent attributable 
to these instruments. 

Landon Ronald. 

MR. CYRIL SCOTT: 

I am inclined to think that, like the curate’s egg, 
the standard of musicality in England is good 111 parts. 

I dare say gramophones, pianolas, etc., may be of 
some educative value. 

Cyril Scott. 


SCHOTT & CO.’S 
New Pianoforte Albums 

WALTER BUSH 

— NET 

Return of Spring (4 pieces) 2/6 

PERCY ELLIOTT 

Idle Hours (4 impressions) 2/6 

MICHAEL FELTON 

Midsummer (6 pieces) 2/6 

DOROTHY HARRIS 

After Sunset (3 lyrical pieces) 2/6 


W. G. JAMES 

Three Spanish Danees 2/6 

DOUGLAS MILLER 

Reeolleetions (9 pieces) 3/- 

GODFREY NEWARK 

Musical Delusions (4 pieces) 2/6 
CYRIL SCOTT 

A Pageant (3 Dances) 3/6 - 


SCHOTT & CO., 48, Great Marlborough St., London, W. 


JOSEPH HOLBROOKE.* 

It is always interesting to read of a man making a fight 
■for success, whether in fiction or in real life. Tn “ Josef 
Holbrooke : the Man and his Work " Mr. Lowe has such a 
subject and treats it well. For Holbrooke is a consti- 
tutional fighter. As he writes of him.sclf : 

" There are not many luiglisli nui.sicians to whom the name 
of Holbrooke is not anathema, c.specially the older school ' 
As Henry Coward is reported to have said : ‘ 1 have many 

enemies and many friends, and 1 love them both ' Kneniics 
are essential to progress ' " 

If that be the case, Holbrooke’s progress from small 
beginnings is easily accounted for. 

Born in 1878, the son of professional musicians, he was 
early pitched into the rough and tumble of commercial 
music, now touring with his father, now in Loudon learning 
the piano and violin, singing at St. Anne’s Church and 
attending Collins's Music Hall, where the elder Holbrooke 
was pianist. There he may have heard “ beastly tunes,’’ 
but he acquired the rudiments of the orchestral sense. 
There follow three years at the Academy, where he turned 
out a mass of work, carried off medals and scholarships, 
failed in various elements ” examinations, and eniaged 
the professorial mind more than a little — all before he was 
eighteen. In some of the anecdotes of this phase you see 
the beginnings of the man who recently astonished the 
public by appending to a concert notice a selection of his 
rudest press criticisms. Hating the pedagogic routine as 
every revolutionist does, he particularly objected to the 
custom of relegating original works to the end of pro- 
grammes. Once when he was to play the Schumann 
Toccata *’ and three of his own pieces at a school concert, 

• Josef Holbrooke : The Man and His Work.” By George 
Ix)we. (Library of Music and Musicians.) 4s. 6d. (Kegan 
Paul.) . 


A Remarkable New Volume that wilt be welcomed 
by every lover of Good Music 

Copies can be obtained of all Music Dealers 


L’ ALBUM 

DES DIX 

Ten World - Famous Modern Pieces for Pianoforte 


CONTENTS : 
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By Post, 513 
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the first naturally at the beginning and the latter at the 
end, he decided to flout authority. On his appearing for 
the Schuniaiiii — 


" What \vas the siiri)nsf and sluick of l)is listeners to heal 
him plunge inU, his o\mi compositions instead » After this he 
disanneared The next mormiif; he was called befon 

PrinVipal Jlacketizie ami others of the professors, and then had 
to hear miich Ironi tlicni eoncerniiiK his ‘ morbid music, his 
‘horrible harmonies, ’ and his objectionable sl\U 


One is tempted to (jiioto extensively from these early 
chapters ; to follow Holbrooke through his tours as a fit-up 

conductor, when he 
played solos, depu- 
tised fiddler and 
accompanied comic 
songs, and was 
more than once left 
stranded when the 
manager absconded 
on treasury days. 
Interesting too are 
the records of his 
spells of teaching, 
when he lived some- 
how, doing his own 
cooking and clean- 
ing and producing 
some good music 
Si/I Holbrooke. to 

boil the pot. But 

space forbids, since naturally the bulk of the book deals 
with his creative work. 

In discussing so prolific a composer, consistently detailed 
criticism is obviously impossible ; but by means of grouping 
and adequate quotation Mr. Lowe does surprisingly well, 
avoiding on the one hand an inchoate mass of detail and on 
the other vague generalisations Ho describes interestingly 
and criticises aptly. He writes in a good readable style, 
without jargon and with no more technicalities than the 
plain man can understand. From two faults, usually the 
curse of books of this type, his is refreshingly free : he 
rarely drops into the expatiatory style and he never 
rhapsodises. Though, as his critic should be, a sturdy 
admirer of Holbrooke, he sees his faults and luis many 
hard things to say ; consequently, his ajipreciation 
convinces There is an introduction and a uselul chrono- 
logical list of compositions, with their publishers , and it 
only needs an index to make the book thoroughly useful— a 
regrettable omission. Mr. Lowe’s volume can be confidently 
recommended alike to the musician who requires a catalogue 
yaison)ic of Holbrooke’.s work, and to the bookman who is 
interested in the vivid personality of one who has done 
valuable work as a composer, a performer and an exponent 
of the work of the younger men. 

Rodnhy Br.xNbTi. 



DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC* 

The modern “ drawing-room piece ” is, on the whole, 
symptomatic of a very fair standard of musical health in 
this country. M’e do not. of course, refer to the difficult 
works with wliich very advanced young ladies puzzle their 
ntothers and their aunts— the productions of Albcniz, 
(rranados or Turina, to say notliing of Skryabin, but the 
pieces that now take the jilace of “ Silvery Waves " and 
“ The Battle of Prague,” that venerable shivaree, as Mark 

* "First Rhajisodv: For Pianoforte." By Alee Rowley- 
2s 6(1 net (Swan.) — " Mosaics : Characteristic Suite for 
Piano" By Montague Ewing 2S 6d.net. (Evans & Co )- - 
" Idyll for the Pianoforte: Op 21." By Constance Keeping. 
2S net. (The Musical Exchange.)—" Old Dance Tunes for 
Pianoforte" By Bernard Johnson. 2S. 6d. net. (Schott) — 
" In the- North Country ; Six Impressions for Pianoforte." 
2S. 6d, net (Alfred Lcngnick ) — " The Edge of Beyond : Lyric 
Suite for Pianor" 2s 6d net. (Reeder & Walsh.) — " Sweet 
iJavender . For Piano." By Percy Godfrey. 2s. net. (Swan.) 
— " Songs of the Seraglio " By Granville Bantock. 5s. net. 
(Winthrop Rogers.) 


Twain called it. Here we have a small collection ; let us 
see what they have to tell us. We notice, first of all, that 
they demand a much higher technical equipment than our 
mothers were content with, and that they need, on the 
whole, a somewhat finer musical sense. Many of the old 
pieces really played themselves ; the modern need some 
power of interpretation. Alec Rowley’s " Rhapsody " is 
Irish in note and idiom, and in its varied sections gets 
much that is characteristic of our tragic other island. If 
your playing has in it anything of " the grand manner " 
you will make a very effective thing of this strong 
and S9und piece. Montague E2 wing's Suite contains 
four numbers — Dansetta, Country Dance, Roseleaf, and 
Japanese Wedding. Mr. Ewing is an adept at this kind of 
work, and his present pieces are light, graceful and effective 
without being trivial or mawkish. Technically they are 
not difficult, and we fancy that " Roseleaf,” a slow waltz, 
will be very popular. The " ld3dl ” by Constance Keeping 
is Chopinesque and, with its sweeping arpeggios, its big 
double handfuls of notes and its " passage ” work, will 
need some practice. But it is quite worth while and will 
make a very impressive and striking contribution to the 
family chamber music. Bernard Johnson's set comprises 
three pieces — a " Ma\qiole Dance,” " Measure ” and a 
Cushion Dance.” They are characteristic and taking, 
with a veiy distinct flavour, and thc^^ are not difficult. 
Dr. Markham Lee, a ver\^ industrious and versatile 
musician, offers us a collection of " Tone Pictures " At 
Vmdolana,” " The Sprite of the Hill -side,” " The P'clls,” 
" By the Duddo Stones," " Holy Island,” and " On the 
Wind-Swept floors ” : and, to aid the interpreter, he adds 
the six poems that have suggested his pieces We greatl}’’ 
prefer the music. They are well-wnf ten, well-dilterentiated 
pieces, with no great tcclimcal difficulties and with pleiit)^ 
of scope for c.xpressioii " 'file Edg(‘ of Beyond, ' b\^ Jean 
Morel, contains four pieces — ” 'The Light of the Western 
Stars,” " The Edge of Beyond,” " Wind on the Prairie,” 
and " The Canop}’ of Heaven ” He prefaces tidch number 
with a verse quotation that gives the spiritual key-uote. 
TI1C3’ are quite excellent and effective, the latter two need- 
ing ver\' fair executive skill. ” Swx'et Lavender,” by Percy 
Godfre\', is wdiat used to be called " a very jirett}^ piece,” 
and it IS within tlie capacity' of most players. With 
Gianville Bantock 's ” Songs ol the Seraglio ” we pass to 
the realm of vocal music. We spoke of this admirable 
musician at .some length last month and w'e need only add 
that these .songs, with their Eastern rhythms and cadences, 
are excellent examples of liis woik, thoroughly w^orth the 
notice of ambitious vocalists. But the}' wall need very 
good singing and very good pla^ang. The music teacher 
wdio cannot find sonictliing fresh and appealing to insistent 
pupils out of those we have described wall be liard to 
please. 


SONGS* 

The Bainton and C'ollingw'ood songs show a welcome 
disposition to leave the beaten track m search of fresh and 
moving words, and here wc recognise l^’rics by Harold 
Monro and the late Ji)riiest Dowson wLich might easily 
have been set before if only our composers wxiit a little 
further in their search for inspiration than they do. The 

Nightingale ” carries the iioctic intention through a 
volatile narrative of runs and easy intervals. An effective 
climax of interpretation marks the last line, ” Then breaks 
—and it is dawm,” and this makes his song very tempting 
for a light soprano wath the necessary sparkle. The sub- 
dual of the air in the case of Dowson 's ” dairy ” lyric is 
intentional, and fits it for a mezzo-soprano or contralto 

* " Nightingale Near W(3od " By Edgar L Bainton. (Cur- 
^-en.) — " Oh, I w^ould Live in a Dairy." By L. A. Collingwood. 
(Curwen.) — " Six Selected Lyrics ” By Charles A. Speyer. 
(Schott ) — " One Gift of Heaven." By Cecil Dudley. (Re- 
naissance Music Co) — "Country Folk." By Mary H. Brahe. 
(Enoch) — "When the House is Asleep." By E. Stanford 
Haigh (Swan.) — " Three Songs." By Constance Keeping. 
(Musical Exchange.) — " Heart's Desire." By Percy Elliott 
(Schott.) 
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voice possessed of an unsophisticated touch of humour. 
Moreover, it makes little or no demands on the 
accompanist, as the first piece does. 

Mr. Speyer has gone to poets like Mr. Hardy, Mr. De la 
Mare and the late hrancis Leclwidge, for his six lyrics, but 
he has put too much work 111 the majority of his scores, 
and you appreciate the relief m the second and last, where 
the accompaniment is for the piano, the voice-part is not 
a sidc-isiHie, as in some of the others. Mr. Sjieyer has a 
wide and well-used vocabulary of keys, phrase and metre, 
and he makes no compromises with the inexpert, so it is 
only after several playings that you catch the bc.ft of his 
ideas. ihe (hft of Heaven is a charming setting of 
some of the verses in The Song of Solomon, in whicli the 
composer lays too much stress on the repetmon of one note, 
and forgets that, like recitative, this is apt to pall upon the 
average hearer unless it leads to some form of surjnsie 
The immortal canticle is universal enough in its app(‘al to 
be free of Oriental inlluences when it conies to a musical 
setting, but most of us are old-fashioned enough to 
remember that its imagery and folk-lore are Judaic, and 
demand an accordant sensuousness in any form ot setting. 
All the same, there is distinct musicianship here. As an 
cittcmpt to break away from the everlasting ball.id, however, 
the experiment demands encouragement, and the melodic 
treatment is never wholly absent 

Tiiere are charms and a epnet " allure in Miss Hrahe’s 
“Country I’olk,” and the simple melody is not too 
much the slave of its ratlier artless rhythm. The touch 
of sentimental jaety which ends the Haigh ballad carries 
one back to old-fashione 1 platform lilts of the mid- 
Victonaii days 'the '^ong-c'vcle of Miss Keeping is a trilogy 
of notations and pretty words, all smooth and singable, 
but lacking in character and delimtion. d'he last song- 
cycle by Mr Klliott is one of extieiiiely simjile love-lyrics, 
and the unvaried alternation of minim and crotchet 111 the 
third of these exliibiL.s their unpretentiousiiess. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS. By Ldith Alford. 
(Forsyth l^ros ) 

These six little sketches for the piano should suit all 
young pianists who w'ant something tuneful and interesting, 
yet easy to play. Here and there a few lines from the 
book of “ Alice are printed above the music, which helps 
to preserve the projicr “ Looking-Glass ” atmosphere in 
the sketches. 

APRIL GOES A'WALKING. Lyric by Helen Taylor. Music 
by Stanley Dickson. (EnocliJ 

There have been countless songs about April, yet there 
is always room for one more — of course providing it is 
of the right kind There is certainly room for “ April 
Goes A-Walking,” by Helen Taylor and Stanley Hickson. 
It is a charming little song, fresh and lilting, and should 
prove a great success. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. Words by Katharine Tynan. Music 
by Phyllis M. James. (Chaj^pell ) 

This song reminds one of an old Christmas carol. There 
is a simplicity and sincerity about it which makes a dirr^ t 
appeal. 

THE EAST RIDING. Words by Eric Cliilman. Music by 
John Ireland. (Enoch ) 

Mr. John Ireland catches the spirit of the words admirably 
m this stirring song of the winds. It is full of movement. 

REVERIE FOR PIANO. By Granville Bantock. (Edwin 
Ashdown.) 

Granville Bantock’s “ Reverie for Piano is a little gem 
— artistic and full of feeling — and yet not too difficult for 
the average player to manage. 


Just Published 

Musical Composition 

Practical Suggestions to Amateurs and Others 

i!y 

DENIS S. WRIGHT. 

AN INVAI.l^ABI.b. BO{>Kr,ET which no conipo^rr sliould be without. 
It <lrals, briefly .irnf to tin point, wilh tin* piactic.il side of Musical 
Coinpu*tition, and <\plains whai tlic I ’iiblisln'i s w ant, and w’hat to avoid 
111 order to meet with sncctss at tlieii hands. 

IT IS P.ACKRI) full of tioo(f .idvice, drawn from the Author’s practical 
experience as Mnsical Editoi, Adviser and Teacher, 

PRICE Is. 6d. net. Post free Is. 8d. 

London : PERRY 6 GILL. 

28 A, LITTLE SAINT ANDREW STREET. W.C.2. 


POETRY IN SONGS 

For a song to attain perfection, the lyric must be a work of art. 
No composer, however much an artist, can make a bad lyric into 
a beautiful song. 

Every song that we publish has been selected because the 
composer has chosen a beautiful lyric and wedded it to a musical 
setting which fits and intensifies the spirit of the words. 

WILLIAM BOWYER: “ The Loiu lv Flow AVords 
by Cecil Dudley. Coni])ass Ej) to F. 

ROSSITER NOBLE: “ Grci'ii Branch rs.” M'ords by 
Fiona McLt’od. C'onipass to E (or Ci). 

PERCIVAL GARRATT: “ The (i real North Sea." 
Words by Robert Tharp. 'Compass C to E. 

Bach 2I~ net. 

THE RENAISSANCE MUSIC CO. ** The Home of Modern Moiic ” 
Cromwell House, High Holborn (Fulwood Place), W.C.l 


SONG WRITERS. 

W ANTED, by Music Publishers, songs of every description, 
words only, or words and music, for immediate publication. 
Write in first 'nstance to “ Songs,” Box 1624, Sells, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. Musical settings to Lyrics undertaken. 


MUSIC COMPOSERS. 

We are prepared to consider MSS. on a fair royalty 
basis, enabling composers to receive full benefit from 
their works. Submit MSS. or write for particulars. — 
G. G. Escott & Co., Ltd., 28a, Little St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2, 


— LEARN TO WRITE — 

and 

Earn while you Learn 

Y OII can qualifs under expert r^uidance to earn money by your pen, 
and lo make your spare hours prolitable. Learn the secrets of 
successful winters ! The Journalism t'ourse of the Recent Institute will 
show you how to achic\c success. In a senes of clear, practical, and 
interesting lessons you will be taught how to write and what to write 
about, and helped to produce saleable work as early as possible. The 
instruction will be personal to V()U, and from the very start you will 
enjoy the use of an Advisory Service. T he moderate fee is inclusive. 
Interesting Write NOW for a free copy of an interesting book* 
n LI * 1711 ITIT which describes the openings for new writers, and 
JfOOKiet r 1 VC.il unique advantages of a postal course which is 
training men and women to write the kind ot copy that editors want — and 
to eari^whll^thej^ear^ 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 93A) 

22, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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“HE WHO PLAYS THE KING.” 

By S. R. Littlewood. 



Photo bv 
Claude Ilairts. 


Mr. Frank Cellier. 


T here arc several things with which some of us 
have forcibly disagreed in Mr. Bernard Fagan s 
revival of '' Henry IV, Part Two,"' at the Court 
Theatre— Shakespeare s “ only permanent West End 
home." There is altogether too much “seance*’ about it. 

The casting of a 
serious actress like 
Miss Leah Bateman 
as a Hogarthian 
Doll Tearsheet was 
an obvious mis- 
take. There is not 
nearly enough use 
of the “ apron 
stage, which Mr. 
Fagan has begun 
but not iinished ; 
with the result that 
the history did not 
flow nor the scenes 
clip as they should. 
On the other hand, before the revival becomes historical 
in more senses than one, it is only right to pay 
all possible tribute to the fact of its having been 
there at all ; to Mr. H. O. Nicholson’s masterpiece 
of character-acting as Mr. Justice Shallow ; to the 
round and clear speaking of Mr. Alfred Clark’s Falstaff 
(who is everything else but big enough) ; and last, but 
not least, to the return, after many adventures round 
the world, of that fine Shakespearean actor and manager, 
Mr. Frank Cellier, who gave an extremely beautiful 
performance as King Henry IV himself. 

Whether one is convinced at every point or not 
by Mr. Cellier’s reading, there is no denying its beauty, 
alike of conception and of performance. In some 
aspects, “ Part Two ’’ may not have the full appeal 
of “ Part One.” Falstaff may have deteriorated. One 
misses Hotspur and that delicious musical evening at 
Owen Glendower’s. But “ Part Two “ rises to a 
scene of pure tragedy in the death of Bolingbrokc tliat 
its forerunner does not approach. This must have 
been an intensely difficult scene to write, quite apart 


from its comic prefacing ; for Shakespeare knew the 
bad points of Bolingbroke as well as the good ones. 
Mr. Cellier’s portrait does, at any rate, tempt one to 
trace the ideal which lies behind this most baffling of 
all Shakespeare’s kings, right through from his first 
appearance in “ Richard II “ to the final memory of 
him in his conquering son’s purpose to “ take the 
Turk by the beard.’’ One finds in how wonderful a 
w^ay Shakespeare managed to combine the practical 
craftiness of a king who could, on his death-bed, 
counsel his heir to “ busy giddy minds with foreign 
quarrels “ — a behest so famously fulfilled — with a 
high aim of kingship and the pious ardour of a 
Crusader. For it was undoubtedly a last Crusade 
that was in the mind of both the elder Henry and the 
younger. 

The Bolingbroke of real life seems to have changed 
for the worse when he came to the throne, almost as 
extensivelv as his son changed for the better. There 
are echoes of this by hearsay in both the “ Parts.’’ 
Yet a certain nobility clings to Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 
One cannot help feeling that in writing the actual 
speeches of the dying king, Shakesj)eare was inspired 
by something very much like the feeling there is in 
the Old Testament towards David — himself a usurper 
and sinner exceedingly, and himself destined to leave 
fulfilment to his son. 

The beauty and the poetry that Shakespeare brings 
to this strong man crowned arc perfectly conveyed 
by Mr. Cellier. So also is that homage to the mystery 
of the wrested ciowii as an emblem of responsibility, 
which humbles both Bolingbroke and the future Henry V 
into worthiness. I do not myself think that Mr. 
Cellier managed to give us quite the square-chinned 
strength of the man. From this point of view, Mr. 
Basil Gill’s more muscular personality at His Majesty's 
was, to me, more suggestive of the Bolingbroke both 
of Shakespeare and of history. At the same time, for 
its quiet dignity and beauty, Mr. Cellier’s Henry IV 
is a memory that will long live in our minds and hearts. 
May it be only the first of many such studies from our 
home-come wanderer. 


“A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT,” BY 
CLEMENCE DANE, AT THE ST. MARTIN’S. 

A Bill of Divorcement" is a problem play; like all 
good problem plays, however, it is concerned with the 
people first. Its action is m 1032 ; divorce is allowed for 
incurable insanity. Margaret Fairfield has divorced her 
husband, who has been mad for fifteen years. She is 
engaged to be married again to Grey Meredith. It is 
Christmas Day, and the wedding is fixed for January. 
Suddenly Hilary Fairfield comes home, cured. What is 
Margaret ta do ? Miss Clemence Dane has a strong situation, 
and she Handles it with tact and effect. I found a certain 
lack of emotional intensity in the scene between Hilary 
and Margaret, in spite of Mr. Keen’s very poignant acting ; 


but the j)lay is throughout of an intelligence rare on the 
modern stage. The triumph of the piece is certainly 
Sydney, the daughter who fears her children may inherit 
her father’s madness. And Miss Albanesi’s acting of the 
part puts her in an unrivalled position — I should much 
like to see her as Mary Rose. She and she alone makes 
Miss Dane’s solution seem plausible ; when she sends her 
mother away with Grey Meredith, and accepts the care of 
her father, one is thrilled with conviction. The most 
accomplished and perfect scene in the play is perhaps the 
tragi-comedy of Sydney’s scene with Kit Pumphrey, when 
she breaks off her engagement and leaves the boy with a 
grievance instead of a broken heart. Miss Dane weakens 
her case by making the marriage of Hilary and Margaret 
a marriage .of pity, not of love ; the real problem would 
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come if, after such a divorce, a wife who had loved utterly 
was contracting or had contracted a marriage of friendship. 
But one must take the play Miss Dane has given us 
gratefully , and gratefully we should recognise that when 
we have a good play, English acting is hard to beat. Miss 
Braithwaite does not appeal to every one ; but she has 
passages of real emotional force, especially in the last 
act ; Mr. Aubrey Smith makes a good Meredith, while the 
three minpr parts of the doctor, the parson and Aunt Hester 
could not be better rendered than by Mr. Lothbury, Mr. 
Llewellyn and Miss Agnes Thomas. Mr. Ian Hunter’s Kit 
Pumphrey was astonishingly lifelike — he gave pihcisely 
that rather cubbish yet attractive side of youth. 1 can 
give him no higher praise than to say that lie was worthy 
to act with Miss Albanesi. • 


“THE CIRCLE,” BY SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM, AT THE HAYMARKET. 


It is Mr. Somerset Maugham’s business as an ironist 
to trace the circle of liuman conduct around two genera- 
tions, leaving the audience to delermine the degree of 
viciousness a(.cordmg to its lights. In tins case it is not 
so much in action as in the consccjnences of neglect tliat 
wc find the son “ fc:)llowing in la then ’s ioothtejis,” tcj the 
ruin of his home and the making of the piay. Mr Maugham 
has been at some pains to mellow the lallicr’s nature and 
leave the son’s in a crude and {'allow form, but their egotism 
is the same, and the second elopement is no shock. If 
Meredith had given Sir Willoughby the lady of las choice, 
•instead of tlic' mitten, logic might have punished them by 
some such course as this, where the wile absconds with the 
unpnuci))led friend, but Merc'dilh con' 1 h.irdly have found 
room in‘^ule the sanu story for a re])etitioii of the escajiade 
tlnrfy vears latcT. J^cmorscdessiiess of tins kind is more 
ill Mr Hardy's line than Meredith’s, and inde^Hl we think 
Mr. Hardy would !:>{' lust the man to 'nijoy the tnbbling and 
tlutter of Miss I.oltie A'eime as Lady Callierine llcu' l ircl- 
like \amty and scptinunitality make a La]iital set-olt lor 
the viuy real drama going forward among the juniors, an 
we hardly remember a better l(3V{‘-s('ene m siaag and self- 
repression than we get between Miss Fay Comjilon and 
Mr. Ouartcrniame Sometimc's lu;r emotions fail to 



Photo by LaUie Charles. MiSS AgneS Blane, 

whose new play, “A Family Affair," is bcinp produird in 
the provmoes bv Mr. William Holies, before eotniiif: to London. 
Miss Blanc is the dauRhter of Mr. William Blanc C 13. h . 
an earlier play of hers, *' The Half Sister," was successfully 
produced at the Apollo a year or so ago. 


‘ get a {'TOSS 
the. i o o t - 
lights" of 
her good 
looks, y o n 
may say, but 
she lias to 
kee]) things 
{lown so as 
not to make 
hei .seniors 
s e c m out 
of 1^ c y . 
Mr. Allan 
Aynesworth 
as the a])o- 
plcctic and 
idderly rake. 
Lord Ikirtc 
o n s , a n d 
Mr. Tlolm.ui 
C'lark as the 
man Im has 
wronged, 
are fimslietl 
and e X - 
cellcnt. Mr. 
Thesiger as 
Ills son over- 
acts the png 
a thought 
too much. 


But as a matrimonial foursome, with the husbands as 
caddies, the play is worldly and witty, light and entertain- 
ing, and leads well up to an easy and laughable curtain. 
It has just been published in book form by Heinemann. 

THE BERNARD SHAW REVIVALS. 

The Shaw season is still prospering at Everyman, and the 
fortunes of the gallant little theatre are apparently secure. 
Certainly they deserve to be The company has had some 
difficult times, and some of the plays attempted have been 
over-ambitious ; but every week their work improves, and 
gams both in teclinupie and m feeling, 'fhe production of 
“ The Doctor’s Dilemma " was a surprising adv'ance on 
anything yet produced. The team-work was beyond 
praise, and though there were difficulties in the casting, no 
one who saw the original Barker performance could fail to 
be sur]irised at Hampstead's effort to equal that success. 
It is forlimalc that the play docs not depend on Dnbedct, 
for Mr. Hannen was not satisfactory as the painter. 
Dnbedct i.s obvnously a Yellow Book period artist — Mr. 
Hannen made him look like a cross between Walter CTane 
and Alvin I.angdon Coburn ; tlu'. studio might have been 
that of a modern Academician, and the whole atmosphere 
lacked that intellectual metier which Shaw gives to Dnbedct. 
Miss T*ratt’s Jennifer was far bettcu* than one liad feared ; 
she is not suited for a coaxing part, but she had a dignity 
and force which earned well. The triumph of the play, 
both as Mr. Shaw wrote it and as the liveryman company 
])lciyed it, are the doctors, Mr. Thembner Wills had an 
amazing success as B -B. One’s picture of B.-H is so much 
that of a huge, fat, dictatorial old boy that it took one a 
little time to get used to JMr. Wills's shaven vet not less 
deadly Bonmngloii When once one was u'^i^fl, however, 
B -B never failed to ])letisc. !Mr. Aylmer’s ILdgeon was not 
c|nite so tnnmphaiit a success ; he was a little too parsonii'al, 
and did not ins])ir(‘ the' confidence that he is a man of 
science. All the other parts were admirably sustained. 

After " d'lie Doctor’s J )i]cmina " ihanc.o l^osnct." To 
eke out the ('vcning we alsi^i have " The Dark T.ady of the 
Sonnets'’ and "How llt‘ Lied to Tier I lusband " The 
latter might almost liave lieen wnttcui by Staiih‘\’ Houghton, 
and the formtT is one- of Mr Shaw’s Ic'ast hapiiv excursions 
into laiitastic history The TCveryman company does 
what it can with them, but the actors sc*emcM borc'cl with 
both plays, although Miss ('arter was a good Onc'cn Eliza- 
beth. " The Showing-nji of Blanco Ikisnet " is one of Mr. 
Shaw’s bc-st plays ; it is far bed ter than the overpraised 
" Androcles, ' and revives in one ])lcasanL meinones of that 
c'arher melodrama, " The Devil’s Disc iple ’’ It has never 
before been a<:ted ])ublicly in ICngknid, and if the Shaw 
season luid prochicecl nothing else it would lie fully justified. 
The chic'f honours of the plav go to ^Ir Bn mbner Wills 
and Miss Maud IVatt. ^Ir W ills s Thane o is lull of rhetoric, 
of good lionest emotional surprise ; and ^Nliss Jhatt has 
a jiart thorouglilv suited to her talents ni Fremv. She is 
tern agant here indc'ed, and convinces one of the play’s 
extraordinary simplicity. The selling of the plays is 
improving also with each jicrformimce. 

“HER HUSBANDS WIFE,” 

BY A. E. THOMAS, AT THE GLOBE. 

Not many comedies of recent years have* bec-n inspired 
1)V .so diverting an idc^a as " Her Husband’s W ife," and 
playgoers are indebted to Miss Mane T.ohr for this hapj^y 
rc'vival. In her original rule of tlie byjiochondi lac young 
wife who, having dc^ctcjred herself iiilo the belief tliat she has 
not long to live, chooses very ccjiisiderateh' her husband’s 
next wife for him, Mis^ T.olir has a jiart tliat exhibits to 
perfection her talent lor coined y-actuig ol the subtler sort. 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys as the siqiplantmg " wife," witli a rare 
opportunity for exploiting tlic gamut of woman’s wiles, 
IS a joy to watch, and Mr. Spencer Trevor makes excellent 
ca])ital out of the dry staccato comments of the epigram- 
matic uncle. At times tlie comedy drops into farce* and 
the producer lias altered the pace accordingly, but farce 
or comedy, the entertainment is vastly amusing. 
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Demy Svo 18s. net With didgrains 

The Thingfs Which Are Seen 

A Revaluation of the Visual Arts 
liy A TKYSTAX EDWARDS. M A. 

(ScJiular of llnttoril Oxford). 

Thi'i book, A\ Inch nun almosl bo doscubf-dltis ‘‘ ro\ ohitionaix insists 
that the one and onh jiid«o of ait is thk AVEKAf.p man. Art is of 
no at count unions it bfiiftits ■sot n-tv. The lii-^t and most inipoitani ait 
IS Tlio CultiN .ition oi fluinao Hoautv ; tho sounnl is 'I'ht' Art of Manner's ; 
tlu tliird IS '1‘lic \it of Difss . tJi(' fouith. ArLlntectviro (as applual to 
the hoiisfs we li\e in and the Iioiist s which suirounil Us) , aiul fifth .ind 
lasth , I’aintini; and isf iil|>tiiio, heie described as “/rhe Minor Arts” 


Crown 8 VO 8s. 6d. net. 

The King of Lamrock 

liy V. Y. HEW^SOX 

(Author of ” Juliet”). 

A brilliant studv of heroditv’as exeinphried in a father and son. A 
inatiiie and carelullv thou«ht-oiit piece of work by a rviitei wlio is 
destined to m.ik" his niaik in Enpbsh Liteiature Of'* juliet ” I he 
I tmes wiote " This is a lust novel il il were a tw’eiitv lust it would 
b<’ A FI N’t lltHMCAl, A( HILMCMEN’l.” aiid ‘‘The KlIliT of Laiiiioc k ” 
is uiidoiibtecllv an aihaine upon ‘‘ Juhel ” 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

Wayfarers in Arcady 

J^y CHARLES VJXCE 

(^uthoi of ‘‘ The Street of bates’ ) 

111 this HOW’ book of ess.ivs Mr. Vince takes the, rea<ier with luni ovei 
the Sussex Downs, along mam roads and by-roads, through woods 
and along streams. It is a Ixiok of coinpanionshi]>, of intiinali thought 
happily expiessecl, and a volume that will nssuvediv confirm Mi. Vince 
in the i>usitiou which he attainf^b> “ The Stieel of bacts” 


Foolscap 8vo. 6s- 6d. net. 

Enchanter’s Nightshade 

I3y J. B. MORTON. 

An outdoor Ixrok, in winch the author and his chums tramp by day 
and by night through the home counties, sleeping in barn.s, at old inns 
and country cottagc'., singing, moralising clieei fully, and oriasionalK 
laying clowm the law, as >oung men will. A wholly delightful book 
beautifully got up. 


Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net. 

The Purple Sapphire: and 
other Posthumous Papers 

By '‘CHRISTOPHER BLAYKE.'^ 

Eight enthralling mysteries in which imagination calks in the aid of 
faience Kf-arlers of “ Tlif Time Machine ” ami other of Mr Wells’s 
S( lentitic tale>, wdl delight in these biilliantly original stones, which are 
ni similar v< 111 but ba'^nl on the latest discoveries ot Science. The 
author, .1 distinguished bellow' of the Koyal Society, prefers to be 
known bv the alxjve nom dr-plume 

E'oolscap 8vo. 5s. net. 

.The Art of Attaining High 

Health. with Aristology, or the 
Art of Dining. 

By THOMAS WALKER 

(No. 5 of ■' The Pilgrim’s Books.”) 

These d* hghtful papers are culled from The Ottg,tnal, a weekly 
journal written entirely by Walker (who was a Loudon Police Magis- 
trate) md published 111 1835. Although chiefly in the lighter vein, there 
is a sou’id^philosophy and much common sense throughout them. 


QVALITY COURT, W.C.2 


•BOOKS or THE DAY 


THE mountebank 

By WILLIAM J. LOCKE 

“ Holds the reader spe’ lb' *uud It is a tirst-rate tale told by a master 
of iiarnit ive. . . ‘ The Mountebank ' is a inastei piece of the novelist's 
art, who will make fiiemis for himself all the world over. . . . Mr. 
Locke has done nothing better." Jhiiffi Tvlrqmjdi • 

“ L'ic''»adav is, indeed, a reinarkahle creation ; one of the. few un- 
forgettable I havaeurs of fiction. l^ull Mall Wo:»-t(e 

“Told with e msninina' e ai t . . . Elodie is a wonderful » uman tieiiig, 
draw n with mnuzing mmght ami teiulemess, a triumph of portraiture. 
Mr. L-ieke has never done anything better.’’— J amks Dofolas, in the 
Smulaii Kxinrsit 

7/6 net 


THE JOHN KEATS MEMORIAL 
VOLUME 

Edited by BK. (J. C. W ILLIAMSON. Illust ruled with r. 
facsimiles, various portrait**. *2 sketcJies, etc. CJrowii quarto. 

25/- net 

“ A noble book.’’- ARriJUK Machkn, in tbe Erruintj .Vr/ex 
“The table of eontents is stinted with great names.’’- 
Sta inlaid 

ANTHONY HAMILTON : His Life 
and Works and His Family 

By RUTH CTi.VRlv. Ilhistrated. Demy 8vo. 21/- net 

'I’lie famous author of the “.Memoirs of Count Urainmont ’ hiul an 
adventurous .in 1 Intel esting life, wliii-l) covered one of the most fa-ein- 
Rlin/ peiiods of Knglish ami Kreiieh histoij. Miss lluth ( links hook is 
a seholarlv piece ol work, and will iindouhtedly take its pUee as the 
staiiduid hiogruphy of Hamilton. 

ART AND I By C. 7.KUTS HIND. 10/6 net 

“Artaud I "is Mi l.ewi.s Hind at his hot No living author knows 
liow to write about art imnc entert.i mmgl.i , and Ins e,i.->>. mcoiohs style 
and genial flow ot i I'minibceuee would Imid evi-ii the • itt-iliwtine " eii- 
truiiee*. Tne book, which is divi 'ed into sect ions di aliiig wit h the Art 
of To-day, the Art of 'I'o-moriow, and tin Art of ); estei il.i> , is at onee 
entertaining, stinnilalmg, and s'lggestive. 

JAPANESE IMPRESSIONS 

Tniii.slated from tlic I'rcncli of PAirL-LOlUS 
CurCHDl'D liy FKAN’(T:s UrMSKY. willi a Piefaou ]iy 
ANATOLE FKANCT:. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net 

This liook ecntairis the inipre'-hions of Japan ot a keen observer, a 
scliolai, and a reinsrkahle in ister of Irnigu.ige “ 'riu‘ ehin iii of M 
Uouehoiid, ’ says M .\iiatole Kraiiei , “ lies in tliat rare ]>owei to e\oke 
ancient o* distant facts win li is tlie taeiiltv of a Ueii.ni «ii-l a feiiero, 
and wliich lonehes i.isLoiy \nth the nneresi of a living speetaele ’’ The 
book eontams a long ami higbl> i haiaetensli * iiiLrodnetion by Al. Aiiatole 
Fiance which luis never been printed m Freiicli 

ROUMANIAN STORIES 

Trun.slated by IjTCV BVN(i, 'N\ilh a Special Pieface by 
H.M. tbe Queen of Koumiinia. 6/- net 

This collection contains no fairy tales. Tho great intere.st of these 
stories lies in the fact that they are deseinnne of various phases of 
Kouiiiaiiian national life, and reveal to us the simple, steadfast heart of 
the Kournanian, and tho poetic ehaiin of the national soul. 

THE UNDERSTANDING OF GOOD 

B.y Madame .JEANNE DE VIKTINOIIOEE. Traimlated 
by Mrs. E. I. VELLEMAN. MTlli an Jntiddiiction by 
RICHARD KINC;. Crown 8vo. 6/- net 

Readers of this charming volume will be struck by a certs in nobility 
of word and purity of tone m its 1 ages. Madame de Vietinghotf's 
thoughts are the product of a soul tiuly religious, open to truth, 
courageous and aspiiiug. 

AUTHORDOXY 

«y ALAN HAN DSACRE. 5/- net 

A brilliant ami incisive commentary on Mr. (f. K. Chestorton's famous 
hook, “ Orthodoxy. ' 

THE HILLS OF ARCETRI 

By LEOLVN LOUISE EVERETT. 5/- net 

This hook is a study in verse of the mo.ods and colours of Italian life. 
It attempts to portray the subtle riiiiighiig of the past and the present of 
which one is e\eiy where eonseioiis in Italy. , 


THE LATEST NOVELS 

MY ORIENT PEARL 

By CHARLES COLTON. 7/6 net 

MR. DIMOCK 

By MRS. DENIS O’SULLIVAN. 8/6 net 


JOHN liANE, THE BODLEY HEAD 

VIOO STREET :: W.l 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS HOWARD, 
EARL OF ARUNDEL. 


By Mary F. S Hervey. 
bridge University Press ) 


Illustrated. 63s. net 


In this ceally noble work we have a full and connected 
account of one of the most interesting personalities of the 
first half of the eighteenth century. Born of a great 
family, the grandson of the fourth Duke of Norfolk who 
was execu ted in 1572, 
the son of the Phili]) ] 

Earl of Arundel who 
was thrown .into the 
Tower, mainly be- 
cause of his religion, 
and died there after 
ten years’ imprison- 
ment in bitter dis- 
tress, leaving his wife 
and children practi- 
cally destitute, his 
estates forfeited to 
the Crown, young 
Thomas Howard was 
greatly handica])pcd 
at his entry on life 
But with the arrival 
in Englund of King 
James I he bi'gan to 
find some favour at 
Vourt, and the P'arl- 
dom of Arundel, witli 
other titles, was 
restored He married 
I.aoy Aletheia 
Talbot, daughter of 
the seventh Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and 
reco v(‘red possessioi 1 
of Arundel House, 
the noble palace that 
once stood, with all 
its gardens, in the 
Strand, now com- 
memorated only by 
the Arundel Street 
that marks the 
ancient site. Arun- 
del a d V a n c e d in 
favour with the king, 
and fulfilhMl many 
posts of increasing 
importance at home 
and abroad. With 
the accession of 
Charles I there came 
a change for the 
worse in his position. 

The Duke of Buck- 
ingham was his 
enemy, for many 
reasons, not the least Amndel Club photo, Iv hvul 
of which was Arun- From The Correspondence and Collection 
del’s high standard of Thomas Howard, Earl of 

of public life and {Cambridge Press). 

conduct, contrasted 

with Buckingham’s p™'’**’'’’ 

selfish determination 

to engross all powers into his own hands by unworthy 
means. All the vicissitudes of Arundel’s public career a.iid 
private life are here described in an absorbingly interesting 
narrative, which keeps perfect poise between his activities 
as a man of affairs and as the great collector of classic and 



Probably by Mytenv, 161B. 


modern art. Walpole called him the Father of Vertu in 
l£ngland,” and he well deserved the title. His magnificent 
collection of statues brought from Greece, Asia Minor, 
ItaK^ his Durors, Holbeins, Correggios, Breughels, Van- 
dykes, da Vincis, Raphaels, Titians, etc., was almost 
unparalleled. There were other collectors — the Duke of 
Buckingham also had agents abroad, “ picking uj) " statues, 
etc , but Arundel’s agents knew more, and Arundel had 
more taste and knowledge, so that he was mostly successful 

in obtaining the 
better a n d leaving 
the less good for 
Ihickmgham. Miss 
Hervey, whose death 
last year was a great 
1 o ss to English 
letters, has given us 
a really noble piece 
of bK)grapliy, a per- 
manent record of a 
very nunarkable per- 
son who played a 
great part in the 
public and jirivate 
life of England in 
Stuart days. 


THE 

LANDS OF 
SILENCE : 

A HISTORY 
OF ARCTIC 
AND 

ANTARCTIC 
EXPLORA- 
TION. 

r.y Sir Clements R. 
^Markham, K C.B., 

F 1 < S. 45s net. 
(Cambridge Univer- 
sity Fress ) 

The average man 
— and the writer of 
the following notice 
frankly ])laccs him- 
self m the category 
of the average man 
in this respect — 

largely fails to catch 
or to appreciate the 
lure of Polar explora- 
tion. He pays due 
tribute to the 
Thomas Howard. heroism shown by 

EARL OF ARUNDEU SEATED Sir Jolm Fninklm in 

IN THE SCULPTURE GALLERY 1843-47 at the agC 

AT ARUNDEL HOUSE. of sixty-oiic, and by 

Captain Scott in 
tens, 161B. 1910-12 at the age 

of forty -four ; but he 
cannot, in his heart of hearts, make out why men should 
be prepared willingly to face death just to obtain geographi- 
cal and scientific information of a purely academic kind, 
information that is of no possible benefit to the human 
race. A martyr to science he can understand ; but a 
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martyr to Arctic and 
Antarctic travel he 
regards as a paradox, 
a sufferer from “ that 
last infirmity of noble 
minds ” of which Milton 
sings. Those, then, the 
men in the street, who 
are fair-minded enough 
to wish to regard I’olar 
explorers in the clear 
light of truth and who 
would like, to use a 
vile phrase, to psycho- 
analyse them, are 
heartily recommended to 
read the late Sir Clements 
Markham's posthumous 
work entitled " The 
Lands of Silence.” It 
covers the whole ground 
of Arctic and Antarctic 
discovery from the times 
of the Norsemen in a 
most comprehensive and 
masterly fashion, being 
written by one of the 
greatest travellers and 
geographers of his day. 
It is no dryasdust 
chronicle, but a vivid 
and eloquent record, 
buttressed by the need- 
ful geographical and 
meteorological informa- 
tion and informed by a 



From Lands of Silence Sir Martin Frobisher. 

(Cambridge Press). 


very lively and alert 
imagination. Readers 
who love books of travel 
and who wish to know 
those general strands of 
character which furnish 
the mental and moral 
” make - up ” of the 
explorer will find Sir 
Clements’s ” History of 
Arctic and Antarctic 
Exploration” a uniquely 
fascinating volume. 

THE 

DAUGHTER 

TERRIBLE. 

By Winifred Graham. 

8s. 6d. net. 

(Hutchinson.) 

In her latest novel, 
Miss Winifred Graham, 
departing for a time from 
her favourite topic — the 
evils of Mormonism — 
offers a mo.st entertain- 
ing story of sex in its 
modern aspect. At the 
outset, most of her 
characters appear to be 
extremely unpleasant 
people. Mr. and Mrs. 
Baring, of Park Lane, 
instead of attending to 
their matrimonial vows 
and the care of their 



only dau^ hter, arc con- From Hugh Lane’s pfe and 
c e r ii e d d n 1 y with Achievement 

amorous dalliance Uohn Murray). 


Cardinal Antonio Ciocchi. 


elsewhere. The father 
philanders with a girl, 
and the mother with a 
very young man. Their 
daughter i s neglected 
and unadvised. Being 
very precocious, at the 
age of eighteen she 
follows in her parents’ 
footsteps and engages in 
more than a flirtation 
with a Russian count, 
who is already married. 
The count’s wife dies, 
and Babbles, in the hope 
of marrying the widower, 
goes to France in the 
company of his friend, 
M. Zavier. But M. 
Zavier has his own fell 
designs. Owing to the 
young lady’s ignorance 
of the French language 
he is enabled to marry 
her himself in the regis- 
trar’s office. He takes 
her to his sinister house, 

” Blanc Pignon,” in the 
midst of deep woods ; 
but when he has done 
nothing worse than 
reveal the trick he has 
played, he is smitten 
with smallpox. He dies, ' 
and leaves all his vast 
possessions to his vir- 
ginal widow, who even 
before his death is con- 
soling herself with a 
fair -headed and blue- 
eyed English boy. Him 
she marries, being 
aweary of dark 
foreigners. By means of 
her startling experiences 
and escapes, both she 
and her I'rring parents 
find salvation, Mrs. 
Baring in particular 
being brought to a right 
sense of the responsi- 
bilities of marriage and 
of woman’s power to 
make or mar a home. 
Miss Graham’s story is 
daring, but its moral is 
admirable. It would 
undoubtedly attain vast 
popularity i f adapted 
for the cinema; and in 
the meantime it should 
be read by all who like 
an ingenuously sensa- 
tional tale. 

SPRING 

FANCIES. 

By Arthur Somervell. 
(Lengnick.) 

Arthur Somervell’s 
” Spring Fancies ” com- 
prises seven short piano- 
forte pieces, and is an 
album full of variety, 
character and life. 


By Sebastian del Piombo. 
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fighting on the Western front, and the close and affectionate 
interest we must take in the story of our staunch ally, 
staunch to herself as well as to us, must make M. Cammacrts' 
excellent book trebly welcome. It is clearly written and 
well arranged, and gives us a most informing and well-knit 
account of the consecutive development of Belgium and 
her people troin the earliest times ol which we have 
authentic record. 


HAL*S BOOK AND PETER’S PAGES. 


By Annik IVlA'mc^^ov aiul ('mauis X" FR\NKr:NBURG 
(Chirsitor Piiblisliiiig C'(>m])Liny ) 

These little poems for children possess a delightful 
rhythm and touch on many beautiful, though simple themes 
and fancies. They are not the usual pointless verses 
offered to the young , each grows out ot an idea. There is 
the very breath of the wind in : 

'What me you .iving, O Wind, 

Wind ill till' 1( ly liees, 

With life .ind Messing, 

Tli(‘ flowers (,ir iiig, 

Tdl sonu‘ fall wn on tlHur knees, 

While others ai ])laying, 

O Wind, sweet \Vind, 

Strong Wind that noliodv see*, ” 

That is in Hal’s section of the book. In Ikffer’s — here, for 
example, is a snatch of the ha])})y, catchy song, “ With the 
Fairies : 


From The Masterpiece Library Qiovanni Boccaccio. 

of Short Stories 

{Educiitiondi Hook CompciJiy) 

Revicwtrl in tins Number 


BELGIUM: FROM THE ROMAN 


All the Peter-boys play witli the fairies 
All the Peter-boys borrow their toys — 

Bubbles to blow to tlicm, pictures to show to them, 

No one says ' No ! ' to them when there’s ,i noise." 

Children will love to have the verses read aloud unless they 
are big enough to read for themselves ; the tyjic is big and 
clear, and there are pictures loo. A little volume that is 
sure of finding a snug [dace in the hearts of nursery residents.' 


INVASION TO THE PRESENT DAY. 

By Emile C ammaefts. 12s 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin) 

This is the latt‘st volume to be added to the admirable 
Story of the Nations siutcs. On the whole it gams very 
much more than it loses by the fact that M. Cammaerts 
IS not a professed historian, but a distinguished man of 
letters, a poet, intelligent, sympathetic, and full}^ simsitive 
to the feelings not merely of lus compatriots the peo]>le of 
Belgium, but also of tlic English, for whom his survey of 
the history of Belgium is intended. Exce])t to those who 
are students of liistory, the status of Belgium is little 
obscure. Some will even consider the real origin of modern 
Belgium as dating back only to the 1830 u])hcaval that 
made her indcjicndeiit of Holland. But M. Cammacrts 
makes the essential unity of the Bidgian nation ai:)])car a 
very reul and vital fact from the earliest tunes. Intleed if 
lus book has any definite pivot and central aim, it is an 
endeavour to show that Belgium is a nation wliosc unity is 
based on deep-rooted traditions and " possessed strong 
characteristics in every department of human activity " 
that could be recognised from the early Middle Ages down 
to the jircscnt day. It must be remembered that it was 
the centre of the Em jure of Cliarlemagnc, that for centuries 
thereafter the jirovmces were unsurjiassed in wealth and 
civilisation by any jiart of Europe, that under astute and 
powerful counts and dukes they held a balance between 
the greater jicwcrs of France, Germany and England, that 
their relations with England espcciMl}^ were always close 
if often restless, that in tlic time of Charles V the Nether- 
lands were one of the chief jewels of his crown, and that in 
spite of many vicissitudes the stubborn spirit of freedom 
and independence never ceased to live intensely in the 
people whose age-long traditions were never more 
gloriously displayed and vindicated than in the dreadful 
days of August, 1914. The heroic conduct of Belgium at 
that bitter crisis has earned all our honour and admiration, 
well expressed in the field when King Albert was made 
leader of all the Anglo-Fraiico-Belgian forces for the final 



From Belgium Maxim lian 

{Fisher Unwiti). 

From a portrait by Aubrozio de Predis (Imperial Museum, Vicuiia). 
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From An Onlooker in France, Household Brigade 

1917 1919 PASSING TO THE YPRES 

[Williams &^ov^ate). Salient. Cassell. 


the sea, the Thames that ends in Dockland, and he wntes 
about it with creative sympathy and life-long under- 
standing. There are no side-splitting Robeyesque barge- 
men in his book, and no romantic angel-girls (of Lime- 
house) irradiating a cinema Chinatown ; but there are the 
winds and the waters and the essential drama of man’s 
conflict with the elements. Mr. Tomlinson does not 



LONDON RIVER. 


By H M Tomlinson 7s. 6d. net. (Cassel^) 

Mr. Tomlinson’s volume is something really new and 


From A Painter in Palestine " There was a Garden.** 

{John Lane) 

Witli inmirrous illublratu im by Donald M.ixwtll. 


really good. His subject is the Thames that is an arm of 



Fto^ London Oliver The Foreshore, Limehouse. 

(Cassell). 

From a drawing by Harold Oakley. 


stagger his reader with glib technicalities of sea- 
craft or with bravura feats of description. He is, 
indeed, almost reluctant and reserved in his intima- 
tions, as if he were shy of admitting strangers to his 
thoughts ; but he makes the reader feel that the 
waters are tragic everywhere, and that the stoiy’^ of 
a man’s struggle against the unconquerable sea is 
as truly a romance on the Dogger Bank as on the 
typhoon-smitten waters of the distant Last. W e 
heartily commend this finely fell and lincly cxjiresscd 
collection of studies. There is real art in it — and 
real heart. 

PATRIOTISM. 

By E. K. Fallowfield. 

6s. net. (Daniel ) 

This analysis of patriotism in its various branches 
is clear in diction and handled in a capable and 
interesting manner. From warrior patriotism, with 
its accompanying brutalities, Mr. Fallowfield diverges 
to the higher though less extolled forms practised 
by men and women who have given their lives 
for their fellows in self-sacrificing toil and a 
homage to conscience that has frequently brought 
only the reward of death. He censures the ego, 
or selfish, patriotism of those whose love of 
country engenders a hatred of other countries, and 
asserts that " a true patriot shuns everything that 
would sully the country’s good name ; he marches 
along the line of true progress and avoids what 
may cause suffering to those too weak to defend 
themselves.” But one thing, he holds, should 
exceed a man’s love of country, and that is love 
of truth. He has studied his subject with nflnute 
care, supports his arguments with a host of 
historical references, and his book should prove a 
valuable asset to those ” young men and women 
who have their futures before them and the shaping 
of the world in their hands,” to whom it is 
appropriately dedicated. 
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AN ONLOOKER IN 
FRANCE. 


By Sir 'William Orfen, 

K.B.E., R A. 31S. 6d. net. 

(Williams <fe Norgatc.) 

I shall never forget the first 
time I met him. The smooth 
lawn outside the old chateau 
was delightfully inviting. 1 
had removed at least the outer 
layer of dust, had had some 
tea and was well away witli 
my pipe, luxuriously sprawled 
in a big wicker chair, l^eside 
me sat one of the Staff. We 
conversed* with dignity and 
courtesy, conscious of our 
tabs. Suddenly Ihtu'e burst 
from the house a chattering, 
laughing crowd of h'rench ])res.s 
correspondents, headed by an 
English Field Officer. He was 
very small and active, and 
when he climbed rapidly up a, 
stout wooden trellis, hung 011 
by one hand and scratched 
his side with the otluu*, his 
resc^mblance to the monkey he 
was imitating was suhicient to 



I rom An Onlooker in France, Mr. Lloyd Georqe. 

1917 1919 President Wilson 

[Williams c'v Norgatc). and M. Clemenceau. 


hardly imagine he had all those 
D.S.O.'s and wound stripes — 
Hotblack, who liked to go for 
a walk and read poetry. . . . 
As a matter of fact, Hotblack 
refused to put up any more 
wound stripes — said he might 
as well wear a gold cuff. The 
book is crammed with good 
things and pictures, but, my 
hat ! (to be m keeping), when 
Orpeii gets to the Peace Con- 
ference, he does let himself go ! 
And why not ^ Observe : 

“ Tliev appeared jthe ‘ fnxks ’ 
ns he I alls tlioiul to think so 
iniieh loo iniuh— of Iheir own 
]H*rsoiial iinportane(\ searcliing all 
the tiiiH' tor po'i^iil.irity , t‘acli little 
OIK' tor hinist'lt — strange little 
things I’resuh'iit Wilson made a 
gR'at hit in I lie Press with his 
smile Tie vas ])leased at that, 
and after this he never faded to 
U-t you see all his back teeth 
Idovd (leorge grew hair down 
Ins bai'k, T presume Irom Mr. 
Ascpii til’s leatl Paderewski — 
well, lu‘ ^\as .ilwriys a made-up 
jo!) 'the fighting man, alive, 

and thos(' wlio fouglil'and died — 
all the ]ieo]ile wlio made the 
TV’ace ('onferi'nc e possible, ’^were 


draw shrieks of enthusiasm 

from his audicmcc. T directed a searching look at iny ho.st, 

but lu^ remained calm. “ I mean " I said. “ Oh, its 

only Or pen," he replied, and proceeded to talk of other 
matters. Afterwards I came to know and rejoice m that 
amusing little man who is almost buried beneath the 
weight of the resounding “ Major Sir W'llliam Orpen, 
K.B.E., K.A " Most of 
us are a little tired 
of war books. JEit 
Orpen’s “An Onlooker 

in France “ is some- iw. 

thing out of the v'com- 

mon. An artist in soul, 

he has gi^'en us some 

little pictures in jirosc 

which arc not less ac- 

curate than those done >. X 

with his brushes and \ 

paints. I knoiv ! The 

Major who “ would retire Jf i 

to the garden and play , 

the flute . . . nobody 

dared to move ; but W .jW ' ■' 

he really didn’t play 
badly . . . is delicious ' 

(I wonder if Orpen goes 
armed ?) Then Carroll 
Carstairs, of the Grena- 

diers : ' ‘ Carroll . . . ' 

said suddenly, ' Took 
at Hie shape of that 
church, now ! Isn't it 
magnificent ? ' Another 
shell . . . hit the struc- 
ture, and he said, 

' Damn ! The fools . , 

have spoilt it ! ’ ’’ And 

Major Hotblack, the 

Tank wizard who ought ’ . J 

to have been killed 

several thousand times 

(bv the law of averages, 

or whatever is) : 

“mild and gentle, ^ full Russian Portraits 

of charm ; one could (Jonathan Cape). 


From Russian Portraits 

(Jonathan Cape). 


being forgotten, the| ‘frocks’ 
reigned .supremt* One wds lUmo.st forced to Hunk that the 
‘ Irock.s ' wo« the war ‘ 1 did tins,’ ‘1 did that,' they all 
.sen'll med, but the silent soldier-maii never said a word, yet he 
must have tlioiight a lot . , 

And he adds that when the Peace Ferms were handed to 
the Germans at the d'rianon Palace he was unable to get 

a card of admission. 
During the afternoon he 
met Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson and asked 
about the ceremony. 

soldier, haven't been 
there. They wouldn’t 
" ~ ^ pass, the little 

'frocks' wouldn't give 
■ ' ' £ v' * '^ ** ' '^ one.” One more 

''SiflL picture : Colonel House 
■ * asked Orpen if he had 

i ]) ai 11 1 e d President 
^ Wilson. Orpen replied 

President said 

* M damned rot ’ ’’ said the 

Colonel. “ He’s got a 
^ damned sight more time 

see that \ie's here.” 
^ y And he did ! 

• ^ * F. D. G. 


THE RIVIERA OF 
THE CORNICHE 
ROAD. 

By Sir Frederick 
Treves, Bart. 25s. 
net. (Cassell.) 

In a handsomely 
bound, copiously illus- 
trated volume. Sir 
Frederick Treves has 
given us what is more 
than a mere holiday 




Trotsky. 
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erudite history of ** The Arts in Early 
England '' is concerned mainly with a 
detailed description of the Ruthwell and 
Bcwcastle Crosses and of the Gospels of 
Lindisfarne. The antiquary, the hagiologist 
and the epigraphist will find this new 
volume very much to their taste. Never 
we should think before has such a mass of 
criticism — literary, artistic, archa^plogical, 
linguistic and philological — been devoted to 
a connotation of ancient monuments as 
Mr. T3rown has bestowed on deciphering and 
translating the names inscribed on these 
two famous crosses. We should like to 
quote from the third chapter of the book 
the very interesting accounts o^ the pre- 
Christian uses of the cross and of the 
evolution of the chrism from monogram to 
religious symbol. We wish we could do 
justice to the loving care with which the 
author examines the famous Ormsidc bowl 
and establishes the authenticity of the 
coffin of St. Cuthbert. But our space is 
limited ; so we must content ourselves with 
calling the attention of all lovers of art 
and of antiquities to this learned and 
handsomely produced volume. It is a 
noteworthy example ot the ripest English 
scholarship. 


book, for he has set out the general history 
of the Riviera from the days of the cave 
man to the present time. Remote antiquity 
is naturally only touched upon for the sake 
of completeness, the great portion of the 
book being descriptive of more modern 
aspects, and w'e are given accounts of Nice, 
Mentone, Cimiez, Grasse, Monte Carlo and 
minor resorts. Sir Frederick writes attrac- 
tively ; his style is clear, lively and pictorial, 
and the book abounds in graphic bits of des- 
cription, well told anecdotes and humorous 
touches. Those who have read “ The Other 
Side of the Lantern " wall have already 
made acquaintance with these traits of the 
author's style. Every picturesque nook and 
historic corner of the region under survey 
comes in for attention, and is descril)ed in 
a few vivid sentences : 

“ There are no two things alike in Cagnes, 
nothing that matches. It is indeed a pile ot 
very miscellaneous houses, inclined to set 
themselves askew, like the parts of a cubist 
picture. ... It looks like a very decrej^it sick 
person w’ho has slipped dowm in bed.'" 

Then of Monaco : 

“ Its walls, lit by the sun, arc sheer precipices 
of biscuit-coloured rock, tinted faintly with red, 
as with rust. From every crack and cranny on 
its towering sides something green is bursting ; 
while here and there a flower, yello\v or blue, 
clings to a ledge like a perching bird " 

It is a volume which, while possessing a 
special attraction for the fortune-favoured 
folk who make holiday on the Riviera, will 
have no small interest for those who “ can 
only read about these places in books.'" 

THE ARTS IN EARLY 
ENGLAND. 

By G Baldwin Brown, M.A., Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. 
Vol. V ; “ The Ruthwell and Bewcastle 
Crosses ” ; “ The Gospels of Lindisfarne.” 

' 30S. net. '(John Murray.) 

The fifth volume of Mr. Baldwin Brown's 



From The Arts in Early England The Christ of Bewcastle. 

(John Murray). 
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SHASTA OF THE WOLVES. 

By Olaf Bakkk 6s. (HaiTap ) 

A Wfll-illustratccl talc of a child found among lonely 
hills by the old she-wolf Nitka, who picked up a small 
brown bundle, which set up a thin wail Nitka pre- 
served the little human being, and brought it up with 
her own cubs in their wild cave-home. If you had 
asked Nitka why she had taken the baby’s part, I don’t 
believe she could have told you. All she knew w^as that 
there w'as a feeling inside her that this odd thing she had 
found in the forest was to be protected from harm." 


This IS a fine and remarkable story of wolf life in the 
mountains and canyons, a tale of eagles, and grizzlies, and 
hunting ; and no lover of the open air should miss it. 

WAYSIDE TREES AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. 

By Forster Kobson I>rofu.scly illustrated by the Author. 
7.S. 6d net ('J'liointon Buttcrworth.) 

How^ many of us, if we told the truth, could say that 
we know by sight all, or even many, of the trees that we 
know by name ? Here is the ideal book to remedy that 



From A New Encyclopadia of Freemasonry 

By A. E. Waite 
(Rider). 


The Death of Hiram. 
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defect in our education. With this in our pocket 
we may go anywhere and, after a brief reference 
to the book, recognise any of our common trees 
at sight. The author has grouped the trees under 
their leaf forms, of which exact line drawings are 
presented, supplementing these with a series of 
beautiful pencil drawings of the trees themselves. 
It is an interesting and very helpful treasury of 
elementary knowledge, and its possession will 
add much to the pleasure of one’s excursions 
about the country-side. Admirable in idea and 
admirably produced, it augurs well for the 
success of the How to Know Them senes, of 
which it IS the first. 

TOPEE AND TURBAN, OR HERE 
AND THERE IN INDIA. 

By Lieut. -Col H A Newell 
£i IS. net. (I.aiie ) 

THE ISLANDERS OF 
THE PACIFIC. 

By Lieut -Col T K St J ohnston 
25s. net (lusher Unwin ) 

The historian of the British Army, Mr. Fortcscue, 
when he was lecturing the other day and praising 




^Yom Shasta of the Wolves “The baby wolf-brothers 

{Harrap) sat iv A row . . . sniffing 

WITH THEIR PUPPY NOSES” 


Buddhist, Jain and Mohammedan, their significance 
and purpose, and their value to the interpreter of to-day 
He traces the survival of the Aryan in the Kashmiri 
Brahman talking the Sanskrit of many centuries ago in 
India's bazars to-day. 

Perhaps the best chapters ol the Colonel's wanderings 
throughout the length and breadth of India are those 


the equanimity and ubiquity of " that strong man, 
Thomas Atkins," might have dwelt just as warmly 
on our indebtedness to the research and scholarship 
of Tommy’s officers. These two colonels, one in the 
Indian army and one in the service of the Foreign 
Office, have written books before of special authority 
in their several fields. Colonel Newell has bestowed 
many standard guide-books on the provinces and 
native states of India, and in the course of many 
years’ travel up and down the peninsula has gathered 
a harvest of folk-lore and observation which no form 
of guide-book yet discovered can be expected to 
contain. Now it may be affirmed as a rule that the 
man who has done one thing supremely well is rarely 
wanting in resources beyond what that task required, 
and it is no surprise to find in this case that the 
guide turns out to be a philosopher as well. Colonel 
Newell has dipped freely into the past, the native 
traditions and records, and steered the investigations 
of science into safe channels, especially where there 
come the dividing lines between Aryan, Greek, Persian, 
Moghul, and, British influences. The extent and 
duration of India are chequered with the files of 
conquest and tb(y ranks of creed, and Colonel Newell 
puts new interest into the architectural relics of Hindu, 


From Topee and Turban 

{John Lane). 


The Sacred E’-ephant arrayed 

FCR the DURSARAH. 
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describing that strange and primitive race, the 
Todas of Madras, especially where those people 
develop outlines of affinity with the Uganda 
tribes unearthed by Mr. Roscoc on liis recent 
expedition. Still more engaging are tlie points 
of contact between Colonel Newell’s ethnological 
theories and those of Colonel St Johnston regarding 
the island races of the Pacific As District Com- 
missioner of the Pan Islands his 0 ])])ortunities 
were exceptional and well used Similarities are 
noted not only m racial type and custom, but 
in philology and folk-lore, and though these im^v 
not always bear deeper investigation, they are 
like the surface gems that lure a ])rosyx‘ctor on, 
and arc as nothing to the certainties at wdiuh 
we hope ultimately to arrive, d'he l*acitic book 
is richer in horrors and in siir])ris(‘s, both by 
letterpress and picture, and we niav lay the 
patriotic unction to our souls that when w’e have 
been dealing as long watli the seas and archipelagoes 
“ down under,” they will show advances at a ]>ac(‘ 
eclipsing India’s if possible But we may never 
come any nearer to hndmg the dates and routes 
of the primeval trek of the races scattering east 
and w'est and soutluvard -from that nook of Meso- 
I^otamia which men lor ages luive called ” the 
cradle of the w'orld ” 

Both books are ruddy illustrated, and are full 
of knowledge and lascmatuiii 

A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN. 

J^y tlie PiciJT Box Sir ICrnest Satow'. net 

(S( el('\ , Ser\'u e ) 

No more than some e<irly chapters in the story 
of the aulhor’;. distinguished and oveutlul cafcci 
are mconh'd m this volume lliev relate, however, 
to momentous jihases 111 the yirogress of jayian to 
the high }H)m1ioii slu' holds to-d<iy among great 
iititions It was dining the period about wdiich 
Sir Jernest writes that her yiorts were opened for 
good and all to loreigu trade, tliat the supremo 
authority of the Mikado was restored, and the 
traditions of a feudal system shattered if not 
completel) sweyit away Sixty years ago, more- 
over, when as a studiuit luteryireter the author 
first went to Jajiau, tin* coiiiitiy and the i)e()]>le still be lost, and wliii h very few foreigners had such favourable 

retained characteristic te.itures which were ])icseiul\' to ojijiortuiuties of obserxing or, if the>' saw, could record 

with the insight derived from 
an ardent stiuly of the language, 
literature and history of the 
Japanese. It is this that gives 
a yieciiliar value to Sir Ernest's 
riumnistences of journeys in 
what was then a region almost 
unknown to strangers from the 
West. Tlis account of excur- 
sions in the interior have a 
fascination which in later books 
of travel is either entirely 
wanting or seiuns scarcely to 
luirmoiiise with evidence of a 
modern synrit apparent on all 
sides We ha\c changed all 
that, our Far EastcTii allies 
may say, and they have cer- 
tainly changed a great deal. 
Vet even in those days there 
was talk among more advanced 
politicians of establishing a 
parliament and a constitution 
on the English model. It was 
a mad idea in the author’s 
opinion, and the proposal that 
he should enter the Mikado's 
service and assist in organising 



A Diplomat in Japan The Last of the Shoguns, 

(Srv'/rv, Scrricc ). Tokuqawa Yoshinobu (kelki). 
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r^epresentative 
government did not 
allure him. As an 
instructive com- 
mentary on the con- 
duct of British 
relations with Japan 
during Sir Ernest’s 
first residence in the 
country, the book well 
merits the attention it 
will '^certainly receive 
both here and in the 
land of the rising 
sun. 


ROSE 

GARDENING. 

}3y Mary Hamp- 
den. Illustrated 
with 8 Colour Plates 
and Line Drawings 
by Maud A. West. 
(Thornton Butter- 
worth ) 

This book deals 
with every phase of 
rose culture, from the 
preparation of the soil 
to the time of flower- 
ing, and includes a 
specially useful chap- 
ter on the enemies of 
the rose. It is the 
outcome of years of 
practical experience, 
and the information 
it supplies has been 
pronounced both 
serviceable and 
reliable by one of the 
most prominent 
and successful rose- 
growers in England. 



From Rose Gardening Madame Edouard Herriot. 

By -Mary Hainpilrn (The Dady Mail Hoso) 

{'rhorvton Butterworth). 

From a colour draw ms M.tud A. Wist. 


gossip, revealing, as 
it does, the Princess’s 
personal experiments 
in horticulture and 
her ideas as to the 
qualities a garden 
should possess. She 
shows how the scheme 
for having various 
parts of the garden 
abloom at various 
seasons of the year can 
be effectively carried 
out, and is, indeed, 
full of happy sugges- 
tions that spring from 
a wide experience and 
an intense love of all 
growing things. Manv 
beautiful photographs 
are scattered through 
the pages, and the 
work, under Miss 
Flora Klickm anil's 
able editorship, is a 
triumph both of art 
and utility. 

THE RISING 
TIDE AND 
OTHER POEMS. 

By ClIARLr.S WlIIlUY, 

Ml) qs nel 

(IClkin Mathews) 

Dr. Whitby writes 
very cul tured and 
accomplished verse 
upon traditional 
themes and m tradi- 
tional metres. One 
])ictures linn (rightly 
or wrongly) as the 
best type of country 
practitioner— a keen 
scientist, a lov'er of 
nature, a discriminat- 


Miss West’s work 

in colour is exquisitely "done, and the line drawings, 
showing practical designs for beds and borders, etc., 
complete the usefulness of a volume that will appeal to 
all who are interested 
in the culture of 


IN OUR 

FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

By Her Late Royal 
Highness the Crown 
Princess of Sweden. 
I’remrcd by Flora 
Klickmann. (K.T.S) 

Garden lovers 
especially those who 
rv.ad '* The Garden 
That Wc Made ’’ by 
the late Crowm Prin- 
cess of Sweden {nee 
Princess Margaret of 
Con na u giU ) , will 
welcome this 1 ^ t e r 
volume of her garden 



From In Our Flower Garden 

By the late Crown Princess of Sweden 

(R.T.S.). 


ing patron of the arts, 
and a w^arm-hearted humanitarian . His poetry reveals a man 
of many interests and of many moods, but its characteristic 
note is, perhaps, one of a gentle and pensive melancholy : 

“ Youth will pass and 
hope will perish, 

Wc com plain ; 

Is there nothing that 
wc cherish 

Not 111 vain ? 

“All, the future will be 
golden ! 

We surmise. 

But \vith glory unbe- 
hold en 

Of our eyes. 

‘'Strengthen us in our 
allliction ! 

We implore ; 

But the old serene 
conviction 

Comes no more.” 

The most individual 
and striking piece in 
the book is the title- 
poem, which describes, 
very realistically yet 
with perfect artistic 
the Crown Princess of restraint, the birth of 
Sweden working on one ... . 

OF HER Wall Gardens. ^ cniia. 
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WALKS IN ROUEN. 

By Jocelyn Perkins. 5s. 6d. (S.PC.K.) 

We like this brisk and practical little guide. Mr. Perkins, 
seeing, in his mind s eye, the ignorant tourist, grips him 
firmly by the hand, and leads him hither and thither in 
the wonderful town, and will make him feel certain that 
he is not missing anything he ought to sec, nor running 
into the pitfalls that otherwise would await him. For 
instance?, in lour I, Mr. I’erkins writes : “ Make a point 
of entering Rouen Cathedral by the west door. The first 
sight of the wondrous beauty of this noble church will 
fill you with awe. Let this first impression sink ri*ght into 
you and become part and parcel of your very sell, before 
you attempt to examine any details.” The author has 
contrived Ins work with real skill, getting *into a space of 
less than 'two hundred well-printed pages the historical 



Leiithv .IK \ piiu , Co . Symbolic Persian 

From The Practical Book of Silk Rug 

Oriental Rugs 

{Lippnicott). 

story and des(n])tions of tlie nionuincnts. d'here are nine 
tours ; and, in two appendices, notes on the history of Nor- 
mandy and on the Iile of feanne d’Arc arc concisely given 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 

B> G Griffin Lewis lllustiai eel (Tjppincott ) 

To the ayman, picking up this book lor the first time, 
the contents will come as a revelation of beauty iiid 
craftsmanship. The letlerprc.ss is full of valuable informa- 
tion, and the illustrations include many wonderful colour 
plates ; one of these, the picture of an antique (dnordes 
prayer rug took over two months' experimenting before 
it was possible to make the plate, and more than .sixty 
shades of red apjiear in it. The result is a triumph of 
colour reproduction. For intending purchasers of Oriental 
rugs there is a fund of practical information and advice 
in this book, and dealers and connoisseurs will find it 
extremely handy for reference. ” Those who have good 
Oriental rugs will do well to keep them,” says the author 
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From Walks in Rouen [S.P.C.K.) The West Door, 

Rouen Cathedral. 



From More About Unknown London The Jewel Tower, 

By Walter Geortie Bell {John Lane) WESTMINSTER. 
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in his preface to this fifth editioa, " and those who *ever 
hope to possess any had better get them now . . . forjthey 
will surely grow more scarce and higher in price. Most 
of the; rug-making people have been annihilated or trans- 
ported, and those left have eaten their sheep and made 
their wool into clothing. The family looms of the East 
are silent and broken, and there will be little or no weaving 
in the future. It is one of the pitiful results of the war, 
for truly there is a wealth of beauty and a world of senti- 
ment in these magic carjiets of the Orient." One is not 
surprised that this is the fifth edition of the book — it should 
run into many more editions yet. 

JIMMY JOHNNY. i 

T3y J J. Bell :;s. (Holden A: Hardingham ) ^ 

A trifle, light as air, and a very engaging trifle. It _ \ 

tells, in Mr. Bell's inimitable manner, of the earlyloves 
of that big, lonely, pawky Scottish loon, Jimmy 
Johnny (condemned to live with a terrible aunt) and his 
refreshing neighbour, young Chnstabel. Her girlish charm, 
herpertness, the utter surpnsingness of her, fascinate Jimmy 



From The Promise Cover Design. 

James B Ileiidryv s story of the Wild West 
(Jarrolds ) . 

Johnny, and their cautious dialogue together is pleasant 
and amusing indeed to read at the end of a hard day's 
work. There is not a heavy line, or an unnecessary para- 
graph in the book, the things hang together on the most 
slender plot ; but, somehow or other, Mr. Bell carries it 
through triumphantly. We know that aunt ; wc see thaj; 
quaint old Captain, who plays his part in the friendship ; 
we can guess at the thrilling talks the two young folks had 
at night, when the neighbouring skylights went uj), and 
" in the glow, a hand, with a comb, appeared, then the 
pretty head ol Chris tabel." 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY (Vol. II). 

By Vilhelm Rasmussen. 5s. 6d. net. (Gyldendal.) 

Here is the second volume of a most accurate and interest- 
ing study of the development of consciousness and intelli- 
gence m children. It is based on personal observation 
fortified by study of all the available observations made 
public by other investigators in Europe and America. The 
author lays great stress on the fact that the first condition 
essential, in order that the child may attain the highest 
possible psychical development in accordance with its 
inherited capabilities, is that it shall receive the correct 
phyiiicul train', ilg. A few brief but very apposite observa- 
tions are made on this matter ; and then we have chapters 


From Child Pyschology Two Ladies. 

Vol. II, by \ ilhPlui Rasiiiussen 
{Gyldendal}. 

A child s drawinK 

of absorbing interest dcciling with the first dawn and 
shaping in the child’s mind of such concepts as time, 
duration, recurrence, the idea of space, its notions about 
percejitible phenomena (such as the sun, the moon, the 
stars), early feelings on religion, death, life, birth, origins, 
etc. All these are discussed and described w'lth most 
interesting detail and examples, also the first efforts at 
drawing. It is a serious and illuminating little book, and 
should be of very great value to teachers and to all parents 
who take a natural delight in observing the dawning and 
growing faculties of their cluldren. 



From Richard the Brazen Cover Dssiqn. 

Cyrus T. Brady’s Wild West novel 
(Jarrolds), 
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Fiom The Path of the King Cover design. 

folin HiicJidri 

[Uoddrv Stoughton). 


THE PATH OF THE KING. 

]^y John Hi."c HAN 8s 6cl lU't ( H odd er tV Stoughton ) 

“ It is not for nothing that a great man leaves posterity 
But who is more likely to inherit the lire — the elder son 
with his flesh-pots or the younger son with his fortune 
to make ? Just think of it ! All the younger sons 
of younger sons back through I lie generations ' . . . 

We all of us may have king’s blood m our veins. 

. . . The spark once transmitted may smoulder for 
generations under ashes, but the a]ijx)intcd time will 
come, and it will flare up to warm the woild. 

And we fools rub our eyes and wonder when we 
sec genius come out of the gutter. It didn’t begin 
there. . . Tins is the idea on which Mr Buchan 
has based his new book, “ The Path of the King ” 

It serves as a thread on which to hang a number 
of stories, or ejusodes, each one carrying on the 
tale to a fresh generation; so that we trace "that 
in tlie stock which is f.itetl to endure ’’ Irom far 
back in the history of man, right down to modern 
times. The theme is handled with a sure mastery, 
and each stoiy recounted is a vivid little cameo; 
packed full of adventure and human interest it 
make.s a direct a])j)eal to the imagination and the 
love of romance inherent m all of us We meet 
many famous people in the course of the book, 
including Joan of Arc, wSir Walter Ralegh, Oliver 
Cromw^ell, and Abraham Lincoln. It is on the death 
of Lincoln that the story comes to a fitting conclusion. 

Of all the stirring scenes in history which Mr. Buchan 
describes, this last is perhaps the greatest. " There 
goes the first American,” says some one as the 
President’s body is carried by to he in state. ” I 
dare say you are right,” replies liis friend, " but I 
think it is also the last of the Kings.” 


MAIN STREET: 

THE STORY OF CAROL KENNICOTT. 

By Sinclair Lewis. 8s (ki. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Some books owe their hold upon us to their giving a 
clear, unbiased, unemotional portraval of what goes on, 
is said, is done " Main Street ” is of this number. It is 
the answer to what one school of rc'ahsts ask of art. A 
picture of an ordinary small town in the Middle West 
might readily be dull. In Mr J.ewis’s hands the daily 
happenings 111 the life of (iopher JVaine are of absorbing 
interest. By means of vivid and vigorous observation he 
achuwes his results. Theie is little psychology and no 
visible groipnng of eflecls His peo]ilc seem just to happen 
to be passing , he has listened to their talk and has noted it 
down. He has drawn them with a marvellous exactitude — 
Carol, the city-girl, her husband, Hr. Kcnnicott, Miles 
Bjornstam. He has caught the c'xjiression on the face of 
the town and, by imjilication, on that of other towns in 
America and elsewhere that have Mam Streets. For the 
Main Street in the town ol Minnesota is the continuation of 
]\lain Streets everywh(*re. Mr. T.ewis shows us humanity 
talking, naturally and ijuite unimpressively. We are 
interested because we are listening to ourselves or are 
recognising the voices ol our neighbours. 


FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 

J> 3 ' Margaret hoc EVER 8s rkl nc‘1 (Duckworth) 

This is a stoiy of the war, Irom another angle. The hero, 
Anton, IS a \'Oimg Croatian who leaves Austria to support 
his own race among the Serbs Alter service in Belgrade 
he is sent on a dijiloniatic mission to Italy, where he 
becomes involves! 111 the toils of the German sp^^ system. 
This part of her story gives the author chances which she 
takes to the full But jicrhajis the scenes where she is 
most sucee.ssful are on a (juieter jdane. In tlic character 
of Mrs Sherman she gives an excellent picture of a certain 
type of hostess who. " accustomed to the ordinary cross- 
currents and dail\' (lirficiiltics of society-, expected people 
to talk and to wTangle impersonally, 'fhen some one said 
a real thing, a wretched real thing, and social intercourse 
stopjicd ” " From Another Angle ” is a book which one 

reads easily and with pleasure, enjoying the little sketches 



From Connie Morgan in Alaska Cover design 

Jaiuts B Hendry \s romance. (by Miss M. York Shuter). 

(Jarrolds), 
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From The Valley of Silent Men Cover Design. 

By James Oliver Curwood 
(Hodder 6* Stoughton). 


of people and places by the way. It gives a good picture 
of Italy’s entry into the war. But it is not an army book. 
Its purpose is with the effects of the war on men and women 
outside the range of the guns. 


PILGRIMAGE. 

By Lord Gorell. (Longmans.) 

Oh, but we have played the critic ! 

With lavish hand apportioned praise and blame " — 

is the key-note of Lord Gorell’s new volume, Pilgrimage.** 
Youth and her spirit, that boldly judges all things, is 
departed, and the best poems of the book are narratives'" 
of psychological experience ; these are never critical. 
Since it is a reviewer's insignificant duty to apportion 
praise and blame,” we suggest that Lord Gorell's poetry 
would be the better for compression ; beauty of sense and 
brilliance of thought are alike deadened by excess of words. 
But if weak in technique, here is a man inquisitive as 
Milton, who must needs question 

' " every rugged beak and promontory " 

in his seai^h for insight into the heart of things. Hannibal, 
Mary Stuart, the bank clerk, the empire builder, the hero 
turned coward for a woman's love, all lay bare their souls 
with a somewhat bewildering profusion. 

” I am not sinless : who is there that is,” 

says Mary Stuart ; Hannibal wonders ; 

* ”... will there be 

War with the Roman even after death,” 


and the poet, conceiving the dead hopes of youth as folly, 
condemns himself with : 

” What splendid fools we dreamers are ” 

in the approved manner of Rupert Brooke. Of writing for 
** love of lovely words ** the book holds little, but some- 
thing of that great spirit of poetic inquiry that was 
Milton’s and Browning’s there undoubtedly is. 


THE MAGDALENE, 

AND* 

OTHER VERSES. 

By Dole \^vllarde. 3s. 6d. (Stanley Paul ) 

Dolf Wyllardc’s "The Magdalene, and other Verses” 
hesitate on the boundary line between verse and its great 
sister, poetry. The spirit that created this book has been 
tested in the fire of life, and purged of over-certainty ; has 
discovered that to know is only to be conscious of human 
insignificance and ignorance. The style of the verse is 
over-conventional, and rhythms are used that are sad 
evidence of the old truth that the metres of Kipling arc 
unsuited to mortal kind other than their author. But 
there are poems in this book that are neither trite nor 
borrowed. The ” Magdalene ” has that rare distinction in 
a narrative poem : that to read it once is to read it without 
delay again. The Bible version of the story, in its sim- 
plicity and dignity', shames all rivals into obscurity ; but, 
apart from this, Dolf W'ydlarde's poem is very moving and 
contains several beautiful stanzas. ” St. Anthony ” and 
” Linda,” a tale of the Devil's gift of his daughter to God, 
are both excellent pieces of imaginative narrative , and in 
a condemnation of socialists there is a vein both of humour 
and truth. 



From The Rose Dawn Cover Design. 

By Stewart Edward White 
(Hodder Stoughton). 
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Proui The Pursuit of the Apache Geronimo: 

( Appli ' ijii ). The Apache Chief. 

St e articU.' on " llio Novel of th(' Open Air 


THE SONNETS OF MILTON. 

With Introduction and Notes. 

By John S Sm akt, ]\1 A , 1) Li rr 7 ^ ()d net (('dasgow 

Marlehuse, J.ickson ) 

It micjht 1)0 tlioijglit by a siijKTticiHl reader of Enp^lish 
literature that almost tlic final work m Miltonic research 
had been aicomplished by now, but the present erudite 
study by Mr Smart controverts any such idea, and it even 
hints that there may still lurk many obscnie allusions in 
Milton aw^aiting their interpreter Mr Smart's work at 
once commends itself, not alone because of the prolonged 
research and sound learning patent on (ner\' page, but by 
reason of its attractive method and format. A general 
introduction, giving a comprehensive account of the history 
and nature of the sonnet form in England and Italy with 
reference to the sonneteers of ])ot]i countries, is followed 
by a scries of compact summaries, analysing the sonnets 
of Milton by word, phrase, or line. The sections and sub- 
sections fall into line in well-ordered secpience. The 
main treatment is exegctical, and in the worthy role of 
interpreter, Mr. Smart takes great })ams to make his 
elucidations as clear as crystal and as revealing as trutli 
itself. A case in point is his sterling examination of 
Milton's indebtedness to the Petrarchian method, though 
the poet's independent genius enabled him to place “ the 
English sonnet on a new foundation." The accusations of 
irregularity, violation of laws, rebellion and literary 
anarchism, which have been levelled against the prosody 
of the sonnets by a number of critics, Mr. Smart meets 
with composure, and in refuting these accusations he 
shows convincingly that, on the contrary, many of the 
sonnets are classically regular, and that those in which 
variations occur were so premeditated and designed for 
" the attainment of some metrical and poetic purpose." 
Milton submitted respectfully to the Greek and Latin 
classics alone, but he refused to be hide-bound by a 
" legislation of which he had never heard." If one may 
take exception to anything in this book, it is to the neglected 


a3sthetic view of the sonnets, but perhaps that is beside 
the mark in a volume that professes research as its primary 
object. The appendix, consisting of an as.semblage |Of 
authorities and a citation of documents, wdll prove in- 
valuable to present and future Miltonic scholars. Mr. 
Smart is to be complimented as much for his thoroughly 
cohesive plan as for his clear elucidation of hitherto obscure 
and vexatious problems. 

THE WILD GOOSE. 

By Gouverneur Morris Ss, (I'lslicr Piiunn ) 

America is prolific in novels combining vigorous narrative 
and scenes of real ])ower with curious naivctc'i of different 
kinds. Such is " The Wild Goose." It is the assertion 
of hunters, whether well founded or not the author’ wisely 
does not inquire, that a wild gander, if bereaved of his mate, 
never takes another, but lives solitary into extreme old 
age. The story is given of their human counterpart — a 
man wliosc wife leaves him, and who can find no rest with 
any other w^onian It would be easy to mock at the plot. 

1 he law'ful husband, tlie Wild Goose, is good-looking, 
gifted, clcan-li\'ed, and also rich. ^Tlc lov'er for wdiom the 
wife deserts him is ugly, mediocre, poor, and has a past. 
The neighbourhood positively bristles with people pining 
in ho])eless love for either the wronged husband or the 
erring wife and nobly restraining their feelings, including 
(a disastrous lapse m taste) tlie erring wife’s mother. 
'J'here is a good deal of rather shallow and .sonorous 
philosophy of sex and an inordinate amount of preaching 
at the unfortunate woman by everybody. The moral 
would appear to be, " Husbands, beat your wives — and 
always have large families." \’(d in s])ile of all these 
crudities, it is undeniable that the narrative holds the 



From Dennison Grant Cover Design. 

By Robert J. C Stead 
{Hodder 6- Stoughton ) . 


See article on “ The Novel of the Open Air." 
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attention with almost 
humiliating closeness 
and the book is one 
that it is hard to put 
down. Also we are 
spared the conven- 
tional happy ending, 
which is commendable 
f elf -restraint in the 
author. But how he 
can put such good 
pages next such bad 
ones is a perplexing 
myster}’. 

A STRING OF 
SAPPHIRES. 

By Helen Parry 

J^DEN. KJS net 

(Burns, Oates tV 

Wash bourne ) 

Mrs. Parr 3' Eden 
has long taught us to 
expect in her work a 
rose of fancy and 
delicate verse grafted 
on to her father’s 
Celtic wit, and even 
in this rhymed Christ- 
ology she cannot 
refrain from giving 
us a preface which is 
a model of Catholic 
earnestness and piety 
lightened bj^ variety 
of touch. In attempt- 
ing to frame the 
mysteries of the 
Redeemer’s life and 
passion in such a form 
as may appeal afresh 
to “ the young and 
the simple,” she 
reminds their elders 
that there is a danger 
of losing the attention 
of their pupils if the 
lesson becomes an 



rrom A String of Sapphires {Burns cS- Oates c'^- Washboiiriic). Frontispiece. 


pain"; they 
are, Mrs . Eden 
reminds us, the 
reinforcement of 
inspiration, not its 
camp-followers . "He 
who aids memory aids 
one of the three 
powers of the soul ; 
and he who* aids a 
child’s memory of 
divine things fortifies 
an outpost of the 
City of God.” It is 
idle to expect the 
free and unfettered 
wings of poetry to 
stir imagination here, 
csjxjcially in dealing 
with familiar themes 
wdiich have tempted 
and inspired the poet 
in all lands and 
ages, but Mrs. Eden 
reaches a level far 
higher than the older 
paraphrases when she 
writes like this of 
Simeon’s prophecy : 

“ ‘ O, s(uno th-LTo be 
shall fall,' said he, 

* And sonic there be 
shall rise ; 

All lor the sake of 
this thy Son. 

For He sluill be set 
till time IS done 

For a sign the world 
denies ; 

“'And the hidden 
thoughts of a 
hundred hearts 

Shall openly be 
shown. 

But before these 
things shall come 
about 

And the soul of man 
know faith and 
doubt 

A sword shall pierce 
thine own 


imposition. 
C o r m a n , 
the monk of 
Iona, com- 
plained to St. 
Aid an that 
he had found 
the Northum- 
brians deaf to 
his ministra- 
tions. " Was 
it their stub- 
bornness or 
your harsh- 
ness ? ” came 
the rebuke; 
“did you 
forget to give 
the milk first 
and the meat 
afterwards ? ■ ” 
R h y t li m , 
rhyme and 
alliteiatijfi are 
something 
mdre than 
dull narcotics 
numbing 



THE 

MERRY 

HEART. 

Words by D. 

]C A R n L E Y 

WiLMOT 

Music by 

Teresa Del 

Riego. 

(Cliapi)cll.) 

A song that 
ripples along. 
But the melody 
is in a much 
fresher vein 
than the words. 
One is pained 
to find the 
Merry Heart 
outside the 
doors of 
Heaven in the 
last verse. 
Surely the idea 
could hav e 
been expressed 
in a less hack- 
neyed way. 
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An Introduction to the 
History of Japan 

By Kotsuro Hara. Clotli. 15/- net 

.'\n intriiselv interesting volinnc published with the co-operation of the 
Yainato Sotietv of Tokio .uul the lapan Souety of New ^ irk, \\hich will 
prove illuminating to the great majority of readers 

The Comedienne 

By Wladyslaw Stanislaw Reymont. Cloth. 8 /6 net. 

A gripinng tale of Polish life. 

Reymont is the author of .i do/en tremciuloush suci t•^.s^ul no\ els whirli 
have been translated fiom the Polish into allC oiilmenlal languages, hut 
this IS the first one to appear in tiighsh. 

Intimate Golf Talks 

By Elon Jessup and John Duncan Dunn. Fully 

illustrated Irom photographs. Cloth. 18/- net. 

“ * Intimate Golf Talks ’ is so clearly written — the exposition of the whole 
subject IS the most luud that we can leincmber -that any player who is 
either a beginner, or not avcise to helpful suggestions, will be able to 
draw ‘ tips ’ and comfort from it. The volume is fully and e-xccllcntly 
illustrated.” — Aberdeen Daily Journal 

Master Auction 

By Florence Irwin. Cloth. 7/6 net. 

A book not for the beginner, but for the more advanced player. 

It IS as full of matter as aii egg is of meat. The literary style has the 
force of a sledge-hammer.” — Sportsman 


KIPLING’S SUSSEX 

By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. Author of 
J^udyanl Kipling • A Literary Appreciation." With 
eight full-page illustrations, demy Svo, cloth, 12/6 net 

A livolv .nul (‘iiti rt.uning lecord of the .Author’s pncgriuation in the 

SusM \ which has served as a background foi so inany of Kipling’s songs 
and stoins 

CRASHIE HOWE 

I'y Br.KTKAM SMITH. Crown Svo, 6/- net. With 
an Introduction by Sir Wii.liam Robertson Nicoll 

“ Certaiidv nollnng In ttci ot tla kind h.is appeared since ‘AiildLicht 
Lulls’ ,iud ‘A Window in Thniiiib ’ "—Daily Mail 

“It is a fast uniting little book, lull of quiet but really delicious 
humour It \mI 1 beai leading ovei and o\cr again.’’— 1 futh 

MUSINGS AND MEMORIES 

By HOR.WE .NELSOX, 3/6 net, cloth 

“ . , eNer\ one of them liaving an aj>pe.il to those who can 

sliaic the Author’s varied iiileiesls, and lan admire his \ersatihtN .’’ — 

Sutrey Cornel 

GOLF BOOKS 

A New Scries. Illustrated, Cloth, 2/6 net, each 

SUPER-GOLF. By ROBERT H. K. BROWNING, 
Editor of “ CiolHng ” 

GOLF’S LITTLE IRONIES. By harry 

FULFORD, Professional at Le Touquet, Author of 
" Potted Golf " 

GOLF ARCHITECTURE. By Dr. a. 

M.VCKENZIE, with an Introduction by H. S. Colt 

THE HAUNTED MAJOR. By r. mar- 

SHAEL. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. (New 
Edition) 

To be had from all Booksellers 

LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON. KENT tt CO., LTD. 
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From The Art of E. A. Rickards 

(Techmcal Journal Ltd ) 

THE ART OF E. A. RICKARDS; 

A Collection of his Architectural Drawing;s, Painting's and 
Sketches, with a Personal Sketch by Arnold Bennett, an 
Appreciation by H. V. Lanchester, and Technical Notes 
by Amor Fenn. 

3s. net. (Technical Journals Ltd.) 

This collection of architectural drawings, paintings, 
sketches and caricatures summarises the various branches 
of art in which Edwin Alfred Rickards excelled. The 
illustrations of architecture are selected from various 
works, mostly competitive and in collaboration with 
H’. V. Lanchester. The wonderful breadth and freedom 
of design and draughtsmanship in Richards’s work is 
reminiscent of 
Alfred Stevens, of 
whom he was a great 
admirer. Probably no 
other architect of his 
time employed the 
figure so successfully, 
notably at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, and 
the facade of Deptford 
Town Hall. Rickards 
died at West South- 
bourne, near Bourne- 
mouth, o n August 
29th, 1920, aged forty - 
eight. Professor Reilly 
wrpte at the time in 
The Builder : “ The 

news of the death of 
E A. Rickards came 
as a great shock. It 
is more than that. 

His loss is a disaster. 

He was the' most vital 
man in architecture in 
his period. Any of 
those wlio are between 
forty and ^fty, and 
have mixed at all in 
atchitectural afiairs in 


London, must at some time or 
other have come under the influ- 
ence of his extraordinary vivid 
personality and have been pro- 
voked and stimulated thereby. 
Twenty-five years ago, fresh from 
the laurels of the Cardiff competi- 
tion, he was the young man 
of achievement and renown 
whom all were anxious to 
know. He was the Augustus 
John of our profession, vigorous 
and disturbing. Those were 
the days of little orders and 
timid detail. Into such he 
came with his big-^cale full 
baroque. He made monuments 
where others were designing 
wall patterns." The book con- 
tains many fine examples of his 
w'ork in pen and pencil. The 
Perspective of the London 
County Council Hall Competi- 
tion design is a good example 
of his pen drawing, and the 
beautifully executed drawings 
of the Grand Staircase, Central 
Hall, Westminster, and the 
Council Chambers, Cardiff 
Scene in Ghent. Municipal Buildings and Dept- 
ford Town Hall, are typical 

examples of his work in fiencil. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett, on Rickard s’s work in caricature, 
says in his personal sketch : " Although he would talk 
far less about caricature than about sketching from 
nature, he was vastly more deeply bitten by caricature 
than by any other art except architecture. He would 
not discuss caricature, he just caricatured. Caricature 
was second nature to him. He caricatured all the time. 
He must have done thousands of caricatures ; assuredly 
he did hundreds of caricatures of myself." There is an 
excellent one of "A. B.," with his dog, rejnoduced in 
the book. This handsome volume, as an arlmirabie 
record of the man and a tribute to his genius, is sure 

to be greatly valued not only by those who knew 

Rickards personally, but also by the numerous admirers 
of his art. 



From The Tower of London Towbr Orken and the Kino's House. 

by Walter G. Bell 
Illustrated by Hanslip Fletcher 
{John Lane). 
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Appleton Books 


FICTION 8/6 NET 


Low Ceilings 


W. Douglas Newton 

An arresting story of a man's regeneration through the 
uplifting influence of a woman’s unselfish love. 

The Laughing Girl 

Robert W. Chambers 

One of Robert W. Chambers's most a.musing extrava- 
ganzas, telling of the havoc caused in the hearts of 
men by the " Laughing Girl " • 


Cap n Eri Joseph C. Lincoln 

This humorous account of the domestic mishaps of 
three old salts is one of Joe Lincoln's greatest successes 

The Vagrant Duke 

(lEORGE Gibbs 

Adventure, mystery and romance are skilfully com- 
bined in this latest work by the author of “ The 
Yellow Dove." 

Nancy Goes to Town 

F. R. Sterrett 

With many entertaining characters this is an amusing 
story of a young girl’s success in her career. 

The Innocent Adventuress 

M. H. Bradley 

Youth and love amid scenes of Italy and America arc 
prt'sented by the author with her usual charm and 
skill 

The Sleuth of St. James’s 

Square Melville D. Post 

A splendid series of the adventures of Sir Henry 
Marquis. Lhief of the London C I.D., by a master of 
the art of writing detective stories. 

The New World 

Frank Comerford 

A frank statement of the jiroblems now facing the 
civilised world, and an effort to find a solutibn of the 
struggle between capital and labour. 10 /6 net 

Contemporary French 
Politics R. L. Buell 

A study of the political forces at work in France and 
the movement for reform, tins new work covers all the 
phases of government, the bureaucracy, state socialism, 
syndicalism, female suffrage and the press 18/- net 

Sociology, its Development 
and Applications 

J. Q. Dealey 

This survey of social science gives a comprehen ive 
statement of sociology, the development of social 
institutions and the factors involved m social progress. 

__________ 15 /-net 

Announcement List sent on application 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
25, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 


THE 

PRINT-COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY . 

Edited by CAMPBELL DODQSON, C.B.E. 

This Quarterly will resume 
publication in April with 
Vol. VIII, No. 1, and will 
contain authoritative articles 
on old and modern artists 
with valuable catalogues. 

Annual subscription, 2 o/> post free 
J. yW. DENT & SONS, LTD. 

Aldine House 

BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
W,C.2 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. 
Spring Announcements 

Complete List will be sent on application 

THE APPRECIATION OF PAINTING 

By I’EilC’Y MOOK-K 'I’UKNBR. Witli IJ lllustratiuns in Collolype. 
In demy 8vu, cloth, 1 5s. iH*t. 

In I lie piuhutil hook the aullioi atteiu|il8 to desenbe the aims of the 
vaiiouB PvhoolH that have ^ oiitnhutod to the ninin aiream in the progress 
of Hit, e.g , the InipreBsionists, Pust-Impii*hsioniHt8, tin- CnhiHU, etc. 

VANESSA. Her Letters to and from Jonathan 
Swift 

Newly edited by A. MARTIN FREEMAN, Author of “The Life of 
’’I'lioniaB L(»ve Feaeoek.," etc. 

M ith facsiiiiilt* In rrowii Svo, 7s. 6d. net 
These lettiTH, whu’li weic recently acuiiired liy the naMun, have never 
been published before in their eiinroty, wlide S'>inL> iievr letters are now 
piTiiced for the first time Mr. Freeman supplies an introdueti* ii, In 
which he retells the tragic story of Esther \ auliomrigh s passion for Swdft. 

HOW ENGLAND IS GOVERNED 

By tlie Rt. lion G. F. O. MASIERMAN. In erowii 8vo, elotli, 
8s. 6d. net. 

RICHES 

By ARNOLD PALMER, Authoi of “ My Piofitahle Friends. ’’ In 
crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

SIR PHILIP GIBBS’S NEW BOOK- 

PEOPLE OF DESTINY 


At all the l.ileaiies and Bookselleis Demy Svo, cloth, gilt 
15s. net. ’ 

Sir Pliilij) has given ub several brilliant “ W.ar Books,* hut his great 
“Peace Book, PEOPLE OF DESTINY. 18 no leas leinarkable, 
and should be in the hands of all interested in einicnt attaiis. 

NEW VERSE 

HELICON HILL 

Being a Pleasant Posy of rather Wild Flowers, gatliered on the 
foothills of PaniassuB, and judged very meet foi tlie brows of cop- 
temporary rhymers A volume of •■lever huilesque verse. By 
FELIX KOLU), Gent, of London In foolscap 8vo hoards 
2s. 6d. net. ’ 

STREETS By DOUGLVS GOLDRING. In crown 8vo, boards 
5s. uet. Mqth Portrait 

A collected edition of Mr Goldring’s poems, selected from vobiraesnow 
out of print, together wl h many pieces printed for the first time 

21, YORK BUILDINGS, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CHRISTOPHER 
QUARLES : 

COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR AND 
MASTER 
DETECTIVE. 

By Percy James Bkebner 

(Holden ife llardinj^lmm ) 

If ever we arc invited by 
some good friend to meet ]\Ir. 
Percy James Brcbncr at the 
festive board, wc shall outrage 
convention by aj)pcaring in 
an iron mask, with holes to 
peep and eat through. Per- 
haps that will protect us from 
his piercing eye. We aie 
impelled to this resolution by 
the perusal of his boolc, 
“ Christopher Ouarles. Col- 
lege Professor and IMaster 
Detective,” in which hard- 
working and even ingenious 
criminals find their best-laid 
schemes ganging aglcy in a 
most disconcerting manner. 
Quarles, reversing the usual 
practice, looks for facts to fit 
his theories. He also main- 
tains a staff consisting of a 
pretty daughter and a pro- 
fessional detective. Indeed, 
in this case the W'atson 
changes places with the 
Holmes. It may be said that 
sometimes the professor’s (or 
Mr. Brebner’s) imagination 
overcomes his logical side, 
but we arc not going to cavil. 
We like to be mystified, 
sometimes, and will not in- 
quire too closely into the 
wizard's mechanical effects. 
The stories are unusual and 
never wearisome. 


THOUGHTS OF 
A NATURE LOVER 

By Kenneth Rogers. 5s*. 
net. (Holden & Harding- 
hain.) 

These verses, written by a 
physician, indicate a profound 
reverence for the wonders 
of nature, a love of probing 
beneath the surface of things, 
tempered by a healthy 
optimism, that breaks out in 
a final joyous ode to Spring. 
A consciousness of class in- 
eemahties permeates his poem, 
” Luxury iind Slums,” in 
which he laments that : 

Man should more imperfect be 
Than ants or honey-bees ; 

For Self alone .should labour 
^ ccasehissiy, 

Not for the Common Weal ! ” 
and here and there, inevitably, 
creeps in the echo of the war. 
But he writes principally on 
happier themes, possesses a 
keen sense of,. beauty and a 
pleasing choice of words. 



Photo by Vandyk. DR. KenNETH RoGERS. 

Author of “Thoughts of a Nature Lover” 

(Holden & Hardingham). 



From The Masti^piece Library Guy de Maupassant. 

of Short Stories 

(Educational Book Co.) Reviewed In this Number. 
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THE IMPOSSIBLE 
APOLLO. 

By Thomas Cobb. 8s. 6d. 
net. (The Bodley Head.) 

Should a man revive in 
civilian life a friendship 
formed in the trenches with 
a man whose social standing 
is much inferior to his own ? 
Boyd Norrington says yes ; 
his mother says no. Boyd’s 
decision is cemented by the 
fact that Davy Giles has a 
sister who is not only charm- 
ing and refined, but also a 
famous writer ; but when 
Boyd’s own sister falls in 
love with Davy, the position 
is changed. Boyd is willing 
to sacrifice even liis love for 
Gmce Giles sooner than see 
Jean marry the handsome, 
uncouth companion of liis 
war (lays. But Jean has 
worked on the land, digs her 
allotment on the heath, and 
is altogether not the sort of 
person to trust her destiny 
to the ruling of other people. 
She snaps her fingers at 
snobbery and throws in her 
lot wath the Impossible 
Apollo, 1 e a v 1 n g Jioyd to 
recover his sense of values 
and, like her, plump for the 
things that matter. A very 
engaging story. 

BOG-MYRTLE 
AND PEAT. 

By Flora Thompson. 

3s 6d net. (Philip Allan ) 

Miss I'lora 1'hompson has 
the singing note, and if m her 
simple songs of April and 
wild-thyme and heather there 
is no great freshness of 
vision, there is at least a 
very pleasant lilting quality : 

^ on talk of jialci primroses. 

Of frail and fragrant posic.s, 
The cowslip and the cuckoo- 
flower that scent the 
spring-time Ra. 

But give to me the heather. 

The honey-scented lie«ither,’ 

The glowing gipsy heather— 
That IS the flowi'rfor me » " 

Most of Miss Thompson’s 
poems trip gaily along to 
such measures. In ” Ocean 
Malignant,” however, she 
shows that she can strikd at 
times a sterner note ; while 
the tenderly pathetic remem- 
brance of childhood entitled, 

” You Have Forgotten Our 
Care,” has a deeper emotional 
appeal, and suggests that 
the author may have work of 
more considerable style and 
quality to give us. Mean- 
while, there is a refresliing 
breeziness about her present 
volume that should commend 
it to lovers of the open air. 


NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
JABBOLDS PUBLISHERS (London), Ltd. 

THE UNRELATED FAMILY 

The record of an interesting experiment. By VERA 
WRIGHT. With a foreword by the Rev. W. Hume 
Campbell, M. A. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth, 5 /- net. 

The Daily Telegraph says : “ All lovers of children will prolit by reading 
such a record. Its simplicity and directness are its own irresistible 
recommendation.” 

TWENTY-ONE BRIOGE FALLACIES 

By WALTER BLUETT Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 2/6 -net. 

A book of ve ry g reat interest t o all Bridge players. 

“A book which will be in bi^ demand at all the libraries.” 

SOMETHING THAT BEGINS WITH “ T ’’ 

An unconventional story full of humour and dramatic 
incidents. By KAY CLEAVER STR.\H AN. Cr. 8vo. 
7/6 not. , 

MOG MEGONE 

A Romance of the Early Settlers in North America 

BY ]\L\Y WYNNE One of the b(3st stones from the 
pen of this pojnilar author. Cr. 8vo (^loth, 7/6 net. 

the~l1ght^ti a tI^eYeh failed 

A powerful talc ot adventure in Australia, America 
and ICngland By ARTHUR E. STILWLLL 
Cr. 8vo Cloth. 7/6 net. 

WME WILD^WEST NOVELS 

By WILLIAM McLEOD PAINE 

THE YUKON TRAIL 7/6 net 

STEVE Y EAGER 7/6 m t 

By CYRUS T. BRADY 

ARIZONA 2/- net 

RICHARD THE BR AZEN 2/- net 

By JAMES HENDRYX 

THE GUN BRANI> 2/- net 

CONNIE MORGAN IN AI.ASKA 2/ net 

THE PirOMISE 2/ net 

By GEO. GOODCHILD 

TIGER’S CUB 2/- net and 3/6 net 

By DAVID BELASCO 

THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST 2/- net 

A ttractwe pictui jackets. Send for latest list. 


. JARROLDS 

PUl\LISHfcILS(LC)MK)N) LTD 


I JUST READY 10/6 net (by post. U/3) ■ 


^ A New Companion Volume to “The Garden that We = 
g Made” (of which the Second Edition is now selling) g 

M BY HER LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS THE M 

I CROWN PRINCESS ot SWEDEN | 

= {net- The Princess Margaret of Connaught) = 

M Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN g 


IN OUR □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

FLOWER GARDEN 


M Profusely illustrated, five of the seven coloured 

g plates and the cover being from paintings in oil by 

^ her late Royal Highness, while the mmy black-and- 

g white illustrations are from photographs 

^ taken by the Crown Prince and the 

^ Crown Princess of Sweden, 

g Artistically Bound. Medium Quarto. net M 

^ In tins book, uhiih will siirch aionsu as gnat inlurust as the royal ^ 
= authors jauvions \oliiiiJt‘, tiu* ( lown Pimtcss Ini'* lold of pursoiial = 
1^= uvperieiicuH iii hei own and othi*i jk’o]»1i's gardfiin >o snnjdv and = 
= natniallv is thu hook wiitteii that the siig|.rusl ions can hu folhnwd = 
=: hv anvone who owns and loves aganhii, l»c‘ lh.it gaiclun hig oi little; = 
= while the direi t wav m whn h tin* io>al .'inthoi tells oi her e\j»ei iinents, = 
= and the gentle almoht tiithdeiil — inannei in whuh she iias!,es on her 
= suggestions to olheis, make i( ea'»v to nndei stand whv the rrowii 
= I'lineess w'as so gieatl> loved In all = 

= The Religious Tract Society, 4, Bouverie Street. EC4; ^ 
== and on sale at the Bookshops and Bookstalls = 



SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


MOTHWISE 

By KNUT HAMSUN (Norwegian), Author of "Growth of the 
Soil,” "Pan ” etc , etc. (NOBEL PRIZE, 1920). 6s. net 

Egholm and his God 

By JOHANNES BUCHHOLTZ (Danish). 8s. 6d. net 

ihiehlioliz 18 one of the most ongmal of modern Danish wi iters 

Into the Dark 

By BARBRA RING (Norwegian). net 

“J’eiliaijs the most poweifiil hook of Us kind that has been issued in 
tins coiinti j .’ — ('om 1 Jam mil 

The Story of John Southern 

By W. WILLIAMSSON net 

“ Pleasantl\ Lonelied with the fiairianeo of life in eountry jdaies ’’ 

— Tiiiii's Litt'i (u If Siijifileon n1 
“This hook hits its nniik — Miiiiclir.\tt'i (,'iiui di,t,i 

The Promised isle 

By LAURIDS BRUUN (Danish) 7 s. gd. net 

Tht‘ adventures and imsadventuies (»f '* simple life ” i nthusi’a.sts »'>n an 
uninhahited island. 

The Unity of Science 

By Dr JOHAN HJORT, F R.S. 6s. net 

A critical comparison of sclent die methods of thought, with special 
reference to the lel.it ions between biology and tlie “exact scieutes’ 
of chemistry and physics. 

Child Psychology , n .. in 

By VILHELM RASMUSSEN 5s. 6d. net and 4s. net 

Vol. II. 'I’he Kindergarten Child Its conception of life and its 
mental poweis. 

^'ul. 111 The Kindergarten (.'hild . Thought, imagination and feel- 
ing ; Will and nioiale. 

Eskimo Legends In Prrpnraimn 

By KNUD RASMUSSEN and W. WORSTER. 

Crown 4to. Illustrated. 

Those stones were collected in various parts of Greenland, taken down 
from the lips of the Eskimo story-tellers. The illustrations are by 
native Eskimo artists. 


GYLDENDAL 

11, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
COPENHAGEN (Estd. 1770) CHRISTIANIA 


FORTHCOMING NOVELS 


vioLBT Hunt 
ANTHONY Armstkono 


88. 6d. NET EACH 

THEIR HEARTS. 

THE LOVE OF PRINCE R A AMESES. 

Author of ‘‘ The Lure of the Past.” 

THE FIFTH FINGER. Wm Ljt Queux 

queen of the turf. C'haulks E Pkakck 

THE PITCHER OF FATE. Iris Mak^halt. 

NEATH SOUTHERN SKIES. Translated from the KiisHiaii by 
Douhlas Ashuy 

A SINGULAR PEOPLE. Sydney A. Moseley 

JEWELS IN THE DUST. Ei>it)i Nej>ean 

CHATTELS. Hamilton Drummond 

THE LURE OF THE PAST. Anthony Armstrono 

SPEARS OF DELIVERANCE. ( apt. Eric Ukid 

LOVE'S ANVIL. 'I'lanslated Ironi the Kiissian hy I>ouolas Ashdy 
MIRRY ANN. NidiMA faiRiMKU 

THE CHILDREN OF SATAN, rranslated h> Dr a. S Kaproport 
THE AZURE LAKE. i'ecil adair 

JOSIAHS WIFE. Norma Lorimer 

MISS ANNE THROPE. E K\ kkeit-Grebn 

A LIMB OF SATAN. Pikrkk Souvestre and Marcel Allain 
HER GREAT MOMENT. Edwin IUlmer 

MAGIC EMERALDS. E Evkrett Green 

THE KING'S INDISCRETION. Mumiakl W. Kaye 


THE A -B C SERIES 

THE ABC ABOUT COLLECTING, by Sir James \o\all. 
With iiunieimih line and half t<»ne illustiatioiis Demy hvo, ISs. net. 
(Fmnlh lulitmii at pre‘'h) 

THE A B C OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH CHINA. 

Ky J. K bi.A' KKR Mull nnineioiiH line and half-tone illustiations. 
l>eniy8vo 15s net (77 i/m/ at jiress) 

THE ABC DICTIONARY OF ARTISTS. (‘oni]nled by Frank 
Klttkk, H A. Kicldv ilhib rated D- mv 8vo. 15s in-l 
THE ABC AUCTION SALES RECORD : OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER. ID' ALFRED J Amiika. a Guide to Prues for (’ollectoi*s 
and Anlnjiie DealerH. I'l 8\o. Ss. net 


ROYAL ROMANCES AND TRAGEDIES. by < harleh 
Kinh-sTon, Am hor of “ Fanioi.s Morgunatn. Marriages,” ete Demy 8vo, 
cloth g<li 128. 6(1 net. 

FASCINATING FRENCHWOMEN, by bRANrdME. J)emy8vo, 
ivoth gilt lIliiBlratei!. 16s net 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BEHAVIOUR, lij J)r Elizabeth 
Severn. Larger Cr. 8vo, coth. 8 h 6d net. 

FIVE YEARS’ HELL IN A COUNTRY PARISH. By the 
Kev. Edward Kitzgekald Synnott, M a Cr. Hvo. Ss. net. 

WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA. Vol. XI, l9‘Jd-l9Zi. Edited by 
Albert ISelson Marvujin. 458. net. 

HAUNTS OF THE GAY EAST. By Sydney A. Moseley. 
Cr. Hvo, paper, 28. net ; cloth, Ss 6d. net. 

THE NIGHT HAUNTS OF LONDON, by Sydney A. Moseley 
( 2nd edition). Cr. Hvo, pafier, 2 b. n t ; eloth, 38. 6d. net. 

THE MAGDALENE AND OTHER VERSES. By Dole 
Wy'Llabde. Cloth. 38. 6d. net. 


London : STANLEY PAUL A Co.« 31, Essex St.. W.C.2 
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HER GREAT MOMENT. 

By Edwin Balmer. 8s. 6d. net. (Stanley P&ul.) 

A certain easy fitting in of circumstances and dovetailing 
of incidents are to be looked for in a romantic tale. Mr. 
Balmer's story, by its excitement and thrilling interest, 
would justify greater improbabilities than he asks his 
readers to accept. It is the tale of Ruth Alden who, tired 
of the monotony of a Chicago office in war tiii\e, seizes 
the chance sent her by German agents to impersonate a 
dead girl and use her passport to go to Europe. Ruth’s 
sympathies are with the Allies, and her impersonation of 
Cynthia Gail gives her opportunities of working for her 
country which had no place in the German plans. The 
blunder was cqvstly, and a Secret Service which made it 
deserved to lose the war. But we are in no mood to 
quarrel with the author on points of construction as we 
follow Ruth's adventures in Paris, her escape from a German 
officer by risking her life in a motor accident in which he is 
killed, her capture by the enemy at Mannheim. Her 
rescue from the air is a fitting ending to a well-told story, 
wliich has the virtues without the faults of a melodramatic 
talc. 


From Mog Megone, 

Miss May Wynnes new romance 

which IS founded on Whittier's poem 
(Jar voids). 

THE» 

COMEDIENNE. 

By Wladyslaw S. Reymont. 

7s. 6d. net. 

(Putnams.) 

That feeling of detachment from 
unfamiliar scenes and faces, which 
often accompanies the reading of a 
Russian novel, not infrequently goes 
hand in hand with an absorbing 
interest in the chief character of the 
story. Something of a similar nature 
happens in this Polish tale of 
theatrical life. About the Wladeks, 
Kotlickis and Cabinskas there is an 
alien quality. They are unfamiliar 
figures of another country, lightly 
sketched in for the most part and 
• necessary to the setting of the tale. 
They are there to help the story of 
Janina to get written. Into the 
character of Janina Orlowska 
Wladyslaw Reymont throws a power 
which makes its way to the reader 
over distinctions of race and birth. 
Stie is a full-length portrait of an 
actress in development, in the early 
str aggling days in the theatre, in her 
conflict with the petty jealousies of 
' a Louring company, in her first big 
part. When her life ends in tragedy 
she chooses her own way to leave it. 
“ The Comedienne "is a powerful 
novel, written by a master of his 
art. It is the first of Reymont’s 
books to apj^ear in English and it 
readily ensures his fame. 



From The Lure of the Honey Bird ‘The weapon was drawn back swiftly. 

• ’ By J. Weedon Birch AND THERE WAS IN THE EYES OF THE 

(Heath Robinson Birch). Inouna that which told of the will 

Reviewed in last month's Bookman. TO KILL." , 
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T he Sign of 0 ^ 

GOOD BOOKS 

JUST PUBLISHED 

HUGH DE SELINCOURT’S 

Great New Novel 

WOMEN AND 

CHILDREN 8/6... 

• 

The Ohtiervto sava : “ 'J'lna la tin* Ix'st iiovrl Hint Mr dr oiii 1 has 

yrt ]uil||ialird ” 

7'h<- (rliiMfoir HrraUl Bays . ‘ Very cDurajreons and interestiiip ” 

The ])a%ltf Unohl aaya • “ Read with unf.nliui: iniereBl ’’ 

The (rentleit'oiufi n saia . •* 'riiorouiilil.v leadahle " 



London Through German Eyes 

MY YEARS OF EXILE 

By EDUARD BERNSTEIN. 15/- net 

The Times • “ Heir Hernsteiii is a ealiii and dispasBionate nlwervei . 
full of simple nariative and naive leMeetioii 

Moenimj J‘ost . “Of thiseonnti> and its peo]iIe lie jriveH a veiy bhrew'tl 
and symiiatlietie aiialyHis . . woith leeoidinK ’’ 


Reminiscences of the Criminal Court 

STRAY THOUGHTS 
AND MEMORIES 

By the late JAMES A. RENTOUL. K.C., LL.D. 
Edited by L. RENTOUL. 18/- net 

These iiieinories were jotted down hy Jiidjie Reiitoiil duiinn a jno- 
loiilted Illness, and have lieen eidleeted foi piihlicatmii hy his sistei 
aftei' hib dentil. 


The East at Home 

A LADY DOCTOR IN 
BAKHTIARILAND 

By Dr. ELIZABETH MACBEAN ROSS. 7/6 net 

Sei}fg)naii : “Thia nncomnionly intei eating volume is a tit nienioiialof 
her self-saeritleini^ work in I’erHia 

The JJailif Uerahl ; “ It takes a w'oman to see all snles of native life in 
a eonntry where tlie harem system prevails This is, iieihaps, why 
l^r Rosa's book is so iniieh move ilhimmatm^ than many vrritteii by 
Enirlishnien about the East. ' 


A New Volume of Verse 


WHEELS, 1920 (Fifth 

Cycle) Edited by EDITH SITWELL. 6/- net 


This volume is of the same fearless charaeter as its piedeeessors, and 
contains the work of sueh well-known wi iters as Aldous llnxlev, 
Sheiard Vines, (Jeoltrey (.'ooksoii, Alan Roiter, William Kean KeTinoiir, 
and Edith, Osbcrt, and Saiheyeiell Sitwell. 1’he eovci clesi^m is hy 
(lino Severiiii. 


Second Impression 

THE WIDOW’S CRUSE 

By HAMILTON FYFE. 7/6 net 

The Times “ Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has hit upon a capital ll^ht comedy 
and develojied it with just the ri^ht toiuh, indeed, it seems as 
if, when onee he has startl'd the hall rolling, it lolLs on of itself." 

JiritUh Weeklt!'. “A work of veiv deeideii ori(;inalitv. " 

DaUjf Chromcle : “A tdevei eoinedy of ehaiactei, full of hiunuui and 
satire." 


Send to the Publishers not$} for their neb} Monthlp Neb}s-Sheet, 
entitled ** Our Hooks,*’ the first number of Which is NOIV READY 


LEONARD PARSONS. LTD.. 

24. Devonshire Street. Bloomsbury. W.C.l 

- 



HEINEMANN’S 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LIMITED EDITIONS 

GEORGE MOORE 

MEMOIRS OF MY DEAD LIFE. Moore Hall 
Edition. Completely revised by the Author, with 
two additional chaiitcrs. 750 Copies, numbered 
and signed. /2 12s. 6d. net. 

JOSEPH CONRAD 

NOTES ON MY 3300KS A Collection of the 
Prefaces to Joseph Conrad’s Works. 250 Copies. 
£2 2s. net. 

COLLECTED EDITIONS 

JOHN GALSWORTHY 

Uniform Edition Foolscap 8vo. Gilt, cloth, 5s. 
Limp leather, 7s 6d net eacli. 

DOSTOEVSKY 

CoNSTANC'E Gar nett’s Translations. 12 vols. 
Crown Svo. 7s fid net cacli. 

TURGENEV 

Constance Garnett’s Translations. 15 vols. 

Crown Svo Five Guineas the Set. 

LITERATURE, MEMOIRS, TRAVEL, etc. 

MAN’S DESCENT FROM THE 

GODS. or, 'J'he Complete Case against Prohibition. 

By .\NTHONY M I.IJDOVJCI, Author ol " A Defence of Aristocracy,” 
Demy Svo. Cloth, 14s A bnlh.nit and scholarly tre.itise, proving that 
fermented liquor ha^ been the sa\ioin ol iiiaiiknid and the bulwark of 
nviliz-ition 

ESSENCE OF ESTHETIC 

By BKNKDh.TTO CHOCF Translated by 1)(3UGLAS AlNSLIE. Croce 
lb apth ilesirihed as “ the l’hilosoi>hei of the Soul ” In this book he shows 
the place of Ait m the Spiiit and m Human Society 

PASTICHE AND PREJUDICE 

Bv A B. W.ALKL.K\' (A. B VV. of The Ttmes) Square Svo. ys. 6d. A 
misrcll.mv of h/iilit intical essais, selected from sjieual articles contributed 
to The 1 tmes 

BOOKS ON THE TABLE 

By liDMU.Nl) GO.SSIC, C.B Reviews, personal rei ollectious, and opinions, 
founded on fifty years ol lanuhant\ with the best authois. 

CHINA, JAPAN, AND KOREA 

Bv J O 1’ BL.ANl). Authoi of " China Ludei tlj(‘ iiinpress Dowager.” 
Demy Svo /.i is The result of inquiries made 011 a journey through these 
(ouiilries BeautifulJ\ illusliated with very leniai kable photographs. 

V.R.76. A French Military Hospital 

Bv HAROI.D .1 RhXKirr Dem\ Svo With mau\ illustrations. The 
storv ol the Anglo-.Xmeru an Ib'spit.il at Ris-(Jrangis, told at first band by 
the founder of the Hospital and various members of the staff. 


NE 


IIAGAR’S HOARD 
THE CURTAIN 
EUDOCIA - 


NO VELS 

- By 

- 


C^KORGE KiBBE 

'JT’rner - - 8/6 

Alexander Mac- 
Fa rl an - - 8/6 

J3y Eden Pjiillpotts - 7/6 
THE OLD MAN’S YOUTH I3y William de Morgan 9/“ 
The VILLA of the PEACOCK By Richard Dehan - 8/6 
THE PimPLE HEIGHTS By M. C. Oemler - 
THE PORT ALIA NCI ON 

STORIES and OTHERS - By R. K Vernlde 
5A'Oir OVER ELDEN - Jiy Thomas Moult 

New anil Cheaper Edition 
Shortly - - ~ 7/6 

A'/i H' PL A YS 

As appearing it the Hayinaiket. As appealing St. Martin’s Theatre 


- 7/0 

- 9/- 


THE CIRCLE 


A BILL OF DIVORCEMENT 


A Pi a y 1 11 3 c t s b y A Phiy in 3 Acts by 

W Somerset ISIaugham C l l men c e Dane. 

Both Crown 8vo Paper, 2s. 6d I'aper Boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

Each vol F'eap Svo 400 -(k)() pp (Hoth, los Leather, 12s. 6d, 
A^LB^ VOLUMES READY SHORTLY 

APOLLOIX^RUS Translated by 
Sir J (L Fra/e R. 

CALLIMACHUS AND ARATl'S 
Translated by A. W. Mair 
HF.KODOTUS (1 Vols ) Vol II. 

Translated by A. D. Goui-ey. 

MENANDER. Translated by F. A. 

Allinson. 


PHILOSTRATUS anij EUNAPIUS: 
Lives ot the hophists. Tianslatcd by 
W. Cave \\ righi 

I’OLYBIUS Vol 1. Translated by 
W K. Raton. 

QUINTILIAN (4 Vols.) : Vol. II. 
Translated by H. E. Butler. 
THUCYDIDl.h. Vol. 111. Trans- 
lated by C. F. Smith. 


London : Wm. HEIMEMANN, 20 &21, Bedford St, W.C2 
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From French Furniture under Louis XVI and the Empire 

By Roger de Kilne 
{Hcinemann). 

FEELINGS AND THINGS. 

By ]Cdna Kingsley Wallace 5s (Dent ) 


ADVANCING WOMEN. 

By Holford Knight. 

3s. 6d. net. 

(Daniel O’Connor.) 

The advance of woman is one of 
the principal signs of this age of 
transition. It may yet be celebrated 
in epics ; but in the meantime we 
welcome the little book in which 
Mr. Holford Knight, Standing 
Counsel to the Federation of Pro- 
fessional Women, describes its effect 
upon the world of to-day and of the 
future. He deals with women as 
jurors, as lawyers, magistrates and 
clerics. He finds an especial place 
for women in unfolding a religious 
consciousness in civilisation, and 
so helping to recast a broken 
world in which the sense of eternity 
needs to be reawakened. In his 
introductory chapter, “ The Call to 
Women,” he shows how the great 
war oj)encd wide the doors to 
woman’s genius, with the result of 
a g(*neral breaking down of the 
old sex barriers. But the chapter 
on Women Jurors ” will be the one most closely studied 
for this is a (question of the hour. A Foreword is contributed 
by Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 


Sofa in Gilt Wood. 


WONDERINGS AND OTHER THINGS. 

By Edna Kingsley Wallace 5 s (Dent ) 

Here arc two most attractive volumes of verse for 
children. In “ Feelings and Things,” the type is all 
capital letters, which makes it very good for little people 
to read. Some of the poems here might have been written 
by any child we know — so natural are they : 

” Father, what makes it be time for bed ^ 

And what makes your mouth all red inside ? 

And what's that so heavy inside my head ? 

Oh, please, Daddy, give me a pick-a-back ride 
Why, Father, 1 just was a-strctchmg my jaws * 

Why must I, Father ? Just because ? ” 

Then again, “ The 
Difference ” expresses 
something that 
grown-ups know also ; 

” On mornings I can 
play quite hard, 

The world seems just 
a-humming. 

It’s all so interesting 
and new, 

And everything 
seems cominf^ 

But afternoons it’s 
very still . . . 

I do a little sewing. 

And play all quiet 
by myself, 

And everything 
seems going ” 

In ” Wonderings and 
Other Things” 

(daintily illustrated) 
we. have many 
fancies put into 
graceful rhyme. 

Blossoms, wind and 
stars, grass and 
bubbles, trees and 
pansies figure in 
these ; and they 
strike a note o f 
inn<OC9iit ch ihn that 
is riot easy to strike. 


THE LOST HORIZON. 

By G. Colby I^orley. 8s. (>d net. (Methuen ) 

There is something of the obscurity of Conrad and some- 
thing of the ruthless fatalism of Hardy in this unique novel, 
which turns on the destinies of three men involved in a 
revolution m Central America. Escaping from the scenes 
of their activities, a chance word overheard, and mis- 
interpreted, by the mate on the s.s. Ocean Prince, leads to 
their being unceremoniously disembarked at San Felipe, 
in immediate danger of capture. To increase their chances 
of escape the three separate, and w'c follow the subsequent 
adventures of each with accumulating interest. The story 
IS told with remarkable skill and power. 



FtUx, Marrakech (Maroc), COURTYARD OF PACHA*8 PALACE. MARRAKESH. 

From Morocco That Was ...... 

by Walter B. Harris, which Messrs. Blackwood are publlahmg shortly. 
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COLLINS 

48, PALL MALL, S.W.l 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 


* GENERAL LITERATURE 


{Ready Shortly) 

A History of Aeronautics 

By i:. ClfAKLKS VIVIAN, Author of 
" Passion Fruit,” etc , formerly J-Iditor ^f “ Flying.” 
and LIlAT.-CMlLi. W. LOCKWO()I> 
M Alt Sri, O.B.E. With numerous illustrations 
and diagrams. Koyal 8vo. 30 /- net 

{Ready Shortly) 

In Denikin’s Russia 

By . 7 . E. UEOHHOFEK. Dmiy 8vo 

10/6 net 
(h’eadv Slidilly) 

The Fruits of Victory 

A sequel to “ The Great lllusioa.** 

By NORM AN AN G ELL. Large Crown 8\o 

8 /6 net 

{/\eadv) 

Gun Running for Casement 

By KARL SPINI>iA^]It (Late Commander in 
the (iermaii Navy) Crown 8vo 3/6 net 


NOVELS 


Mainwaring 


(2nd Tm])ression) 


MAURICE HEWLETT 


(2nd Impression) 

The Black Diamond 

F. BRETT YOUNG 

Early Hours ' ' ’ ‘ 

MARMAIUKE IMCKTHALL 


{Hcadv) 


The Journal of Henry Bulver 

CHERRY VEHEYNE 

1ST PRIZE NOVEL 
£T50 COMPETITION 


[Ready) 

The Settler of Silver Creek 

H. WHITAKER 

Pearl Island 

HENRY C. ROVVLANO 

Dangerous Ages 

ROSE MACACLAY". Author of “ Pottcrism.” 

The Dragon in Shallow 
Waters 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 


Ready April 


The Official Biography 


THE LIFE OF 
WHITELAW REID 

By ROYAL 00RTI880Z 

Whitelaw Jteid, the late American Ambassador to Great 
Britain, was a man of petuluirly varied and rich experience. 
As minister to France, Keid returned to T\iris in i8q 8 as a 
Member of the Commission which signed the treaty of peace 
with Spain, and he rounded off his diplomatic career with 
more than seven years in England, ©f which the full history 
is here given, \Mlh pic tines bom his pen of significant 
events, anecdotes and |iortr.'nts ot Sii Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr Baltiuir, Mr W'liiston Churchill, Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Morle\ , Lord Koscbery, Sir KdVard Grey, 
T.ord Curzon, Mr J.loyd (icorgi', and a host of others. There 
arc glimpses ot sucli roy.dties as King Kdward, the King of 
Spain .111(1 the Kaiser \\illielni TT, while new light is thrown 
upon the latter's threats to ICuro[>e.in pe.n e before the 
outbreak of tlie war \s journalist and editor Keid was 
friendly witli sin li writers .is Hor.ici' (rrceley, Henry 
W.ittcr.son, John Ih et Harte, Mark Twain, \V.dt Win t- 

in.in, Henry j. lines, Charles iK‘.ide .and Kiidy.ird Kipling. 

Mr I\o\al Cortissoz, the .iiitlior, w.is-- in both private and 
proit'ssion.il life tlie iiitim.ite tnend of Whitelaw Keid. 
He has written the oih' i.il life ol the great diplomat, to 
wliose pajiers he has liad niirestrn'ted accc'ss, witli the sole 
obligation ot presenting .i laithtiil .ind imparti.il portrait of 
Ills subject 

7*010 Votumps. ‘Demy 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. net 


}\eady m April 


Lord Norttk i ii-ri'. .s.i\'s 


‘ It Is the Aut<d)iogiaj)h \’ ol our Time.' 

EDWARD BOK -An Autobiography 

Tntrodiution b\ Lori> Nokiucliffe 
There is aLvays something stimul.itiug in the story of a 
man wdio started lift* wathout .my material advantages and 
yet achieved a ( ari'cr th.it wms e.xlr.ioi dni.irih^ suct'.cssful 
.111(1 has crowned him with honour This is Kdward Jiok's 
story, which, as told bv him, becomes one of the most 
fascinating and helpful biographies ever published. He has 
a wealth of new' .ine( dotes .ibout Stevenson, Kijihng, 
Emerson, LongJellow , .md inany other celebrities, in the 
literary, political, ami fin.inei.d worlds, and in telling how 
he rose to edit tlie most widely re. id women’s journal in 
America he has wTitten wdial is at once a great romance 
and a jiractical guide to suciess in business 
Illustrated, Demy 8vo, Cloth. 21s, net 


Ready tii April 

"Ten YEARS AT THE COURT 
OF ST. JAMES, 1895-1905 

By BARON von ECKARD8TEIN 

Before the wMr, Jkiroii von Tu k.irdslein w'as a striking and 
jiopiikir tiguie in J.ondon so(-ieU A big, gmii.il jierson.'ility, 
lie w.'is on Iriendly ttTins with most of tlie Court and political 
dignit.iiies of Ins tune He was pitsoua i^rata walh King 
I'.dward, and tells some delighttul stones aboiii him ; he w'as 
intim.ile with IkMconstield , (il.idstoiie, Salisbury, Chamber- 
l.iin, .md there .'ire \i\id ( h.irai ter sket( lies and anecdotes 
oi these and of Khodes, Beit, .md many another The Jkiron 
c.in be bitterly trutliiul lomermng his own country, and 
shows with unc()m])romisiiig Ir.inkness th.it full responsi- 
bilit\ for the war rests uiion the K.nser and Ins ministers 
l.eiiin hmisell ( ould not re\e<il more than is exjiosed by 
this picturesque jirotagonisL of secret dijilomacy. 

Illustrated, Demy Stio. 21s. net 


TOWN GARDENING 

By MARY HAMPDEN 

Describe'- fully the methods ol gaming the best effects in 
beds, holders, urns, and the roikerv, how' to deal with 
creejiers and climbers for w^alls, fences, \erandas, etc. Lists 
are given ot plants, trees and slirubs .S])e( i.illy suitable for 
town culture Illustrrited by Photographs 
Crotmn ^t*o. 6s. net 


ic, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 







Over the Sea. 


From A History of Aeronautics. 

By E. C. Vivian and Lieut. -Col. W. Lockwood Marsh 
{Collins), 

HUNGER. 

By Knut Hamson. 8s (kI (l^uckwnrth ) 

Knut Hamsun is known to the larger reading public in 
this country as distinct from the special students of 
Scandinavian literature, as the author of “ Growth of the 
Soil," an epic of the reclaiming the wilderness, telling the 
life of a pioneer from the early bitter days of a tiny patch 
of field and hut shared with animals to the ample security 
of the prosperous owner. " Hunger " is a close 
individual study 
of starvation on an 


this special disaster, cros^ and recross his diillevl conscious- 
ness. At last lie goes as a sailor, which is a])par(‘ntly the 
Scandinavian ecpii valent for the “ Lost Legion ’’ The 
translator points out that whole nations have been plunged 
into this horror since the book was first written. Yet 
perhaps the most salient agony described in it is one 
that they are spared -tln^ solitude of "the sulterer. 
Which is the more awful : to sink alone, or to see a 
whole society shuddering and wasting with destruction ^ 


ambitious young writer 
who, flinching from 
pity or charity, and 
desperate with poverty, 
IS hunted with halluci- 
nations and vanities 
he is too enfeebled to 
curb, from one level of 
conduct and existcnie 
to another, always 
lower and lower. The 
one human being who 
sincerely pities him 
and persistently helps 
liim is the fille de joie 
who, while repelled by 
his haggard gauntness, 
cannot forget his 
misery. But his class 
pretensions shut out 
the sympathies of 
those as poor as him- 
self, and he is too 
pioud and sensitive to 
expose his sufferings to 
his old associates. 
Meanwhile fragments of 
his childish religion, 
humiliating physical 
discomforts, and above 
all, a sei^e of fury that 
he ^one of aU his fellow 
is riot ‘eaSjUed to endure 



PMoto by Author. ISLAND CANOkS. 

From The Manders oi the Pacific 


By T. R. St. Johnston 
(Fisher Unwin). 
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From S.P.C.K. List 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL 
THOUGHT AND LEARNING 

By Reginald Lane Poole. Second Edition, revised. 
Cloth boards. 17 s. 6d. net. 

• [A new and revised edition oj this indispensable book 
Jor dll students oJ the Middle Ages.} 

WHY MEN BELIEVE. The Ground^work 
of Apologetics * 

Five Lectures b}^ the Kev. Clement F Rogers, M A. 
Paper cover. 2s. 6d. net. , 

Translations of Christian Literature 


EUSEBIUS : PROOF OF THE GOSPEL 

Beinjt the ** Demonstratio Evan^elica ** of Eusebius 
of CiBsarea 

]^y the Rev J. Ferrak. 2 vols. 30 s net. (Not 
sold separalely ) 

[The grcatesl of all the defences of the faith ivritten 
in the early Church, never before translated into a 
modern language ] 

HIPPOLYTUS . 

PHILOSOPHLJMENA, or the Refutation of all Heresies 

Formerly attnlnilerl to Origon, but now to Ilippolylus, 
Bishop and M.irtyi, who doiiiished about ad 22(» 
'JVanslated troni (.lie text of ('mice b\ 1 ' Li'.t.oP, 
F.S J vols. 30.S. lu'l ( Not .sold sejiarately ) 

r.-l fascinaUng storehouse of ostioloQv, niagie, 
spiritualism^ and a host of olher strange eirors 
ehieh the early Chiir/h fought and conqucicd, and 
whichj nevertheless, have reappeared in our midst'] 

THE SWEDISH RITE 

A Translation of the “ Handbok f.tr Sveiiska Kyrkan." 
By Eric ^'elverton, () B K , B 1 ) 8s 6d. net. 

[The new Sivedish Prayer Hook is given in full iviih 
scholarfy nutis] 

Helps for Students of History 


Edited by C. Johnson, M .\ , K W. \' 'I'emperley, M A., 
and J. P WjiUNEv, 1 ) 1 ) , C L. 

No. 38. The Turkish Restoration in Greece, 

1718-1797 

By William Miller, M A. Is. 3d. net. 

No. 39. Sources for the History of Roman 
Catholics in England, Ireland and 
Scotland 

From th<r Reformation period to that of the Emancipa- 
tion, 1533 to 1705. J^y John IIungekford Pollen, 
S.J. Is. 3d. net. 

No. 40. English Time Books. Vol. i— 
English Regnal Years and Titles, 
Hand-Lists, Easter Dates, etc. 

Compiled by J. E. W. Wallis, M.A. 4s. net. 

No. 42. Records for the Early History of 
South Africa 

By C. Graham Botha. Is. net. 

No. 43. The Western Manuscripts of the 
Bodleian Library 

By H. H. E. Craster, D Litt. Is. 3 d. net. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 

Central Offices only - London : 6, St. Martinis Place, W.C.2 
Book Shops - - London ; 64, New Bond Street, W.i 

43, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. Brighton : 129, North St. 
Bath : 39, Gay Street. 

Lists post free. And of all Booksellers. Inquiries Invited 


WJLRD, X^OCK Sc CO.’S 

NEW FICTION 


7s. net 


From all booksellers 
and Libraries 


7s. net 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S 
ABSORBING STORY 

THE RING OF DESTINY 

No one has ever denied that Mr. Joseph Horking can tell a story, and he 
has never had a better story to tell than “The Knif^ of Destiny. " It is 
more absorbinf; than any detective novel bec.niso the author has the 
artistry to keep It a romance. It has technique for the critic v\hi> appre- 
ciates the art of narrative, and a most holdin^^ love story lor the rest of us. 

MUSGRAVE’S LUCK harold bindloss 

The spirit of adventure and the frt'edom of open country in Mr. 
Bindloss’s stones make the blood tingle in his reader's veins. 

THE HOUSE THAT JANE BUILT 

£. MARIA ALBANESI 

Jane, a girl of to-day, unsettles the minds of men, makes other women 
jealous, disrupts happy households, but remains as good as she is beautiful. 


BERRY AND CO. 


DORNFORD YATES 

“Mr Dornfoid Yatt'shas provided Iomts of the lighter type of novel 
with an ideal book. It is alive with the most deligliifiil hiiMioiir,’’ 

hiliubut Evening Neiv^ 


BONES IN LONDON 
WILTON’S SILENCE 


EDGAR WALLACE 
PAUL TRENT 


A HAZARD OF THE SNOWS 

OTTWELL BINN5 

THE LOVE HATER guy thorne 

THE SILENT CLUE marie c. leighton 
FIGS FROM THISTLES 

ISABEL M. PEACOCKE 

THE DUPLICATE DUKE headon hill 
WRYCHESTER PARADISE j. s. fletcher 


Brilliant Easter Number 

THE APRIL 

WIN DSOR 


Complete Long Story in 

DORNFORD YATES’S 

Remarkable New Series. 

EDGAR WALLACE’S 

Powerful Narrative of 

THE RETURN OF SANDERS TO WEST 
AFRICA. 


Notable Complete Stories by 

A. M. BURRAGE JOHN RUSSELL 

B. A. CLARKE C. KENNETT BURROW 

and other well-known Authors. 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATE!} ARTICLES 

EASTER CUSTOMS. 


LIGHTING EFFECTS IN CINEMA PRODUaiON 

With many Illustrations from Favourite Films. 


And other Intei^sting features, literary and pictorial. 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Ltd., SalUbnrySqnare, London, LC4 
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THE 
LITTLE 
WINGS. 

By Vivienne Daynell. 

5s. not. (Blackwell ) 

This very pleasantly- 
produced book contains 
poems and short stories 
which are guaranteed 
to be tlie unaided work 
of a little girl whose 
present age is fifteen 
and a half. Mr. G. K. 

Chesterton, who con- 
tributes a delightfully 
whimsical introduction, 
justly claims that “ this 
work is very beautiful 
and still more promis- 
ing." W’c take at 
random a piece called 
" The Water-Lilies ’’ : 

” In places cool and deep 
The water-lilies sleep ; 

Mystic and dim 
They slowly swim 
And float — 

Some holy boat 
Freighted with prayers. 

'* Or like a Chalice silver- 
white 

Grail of the night — 

Across the moonlight's 
beam 

They drift — a-dreain. 

” The dark leaves guard 
the bowl 

Holding a flower soul " 

We may expect to hear 
more of Miss Vivienne From A Book about Bees 
Daynell. {Hutchivson). 

A BOOK 
ABOUT BEES. 

By Herbert Mace. 

24 illustrations. 5s net. (ilutchinson.) 


been observed and 
pondered over until 
now their individual 
and corporate life is 
understood to a degree 
that seems almost im- 
possible. The present 
volume sums up clearly 
and in a most interest- 
ing way all the chief 
details of what is 
already known, and 
indicates the main 
points which are still 
mysterious and seeking 
for solution. The 
author describes 
tlie part played by 
the three kinds of 
inmates of the liive, 
the queen, the work- 
ers, the drones ; tells 
just how' a swarm gets 
to work to build its 
new city — incidentally 
he claims that when a 
swarm leaves the hive 
it IS no blind exodus, 
but that scouts have 
already marked down a 
place for the new home, 
giving rea'.ons and in- 
stances that go far to 
establish his contention 
-■-describes the honey 
flow and its relation to 
the economy of the 
hive, and the means 
taken by the bees to 
guard their treasure. 
1'hc chapter on the 
sting, and the chapter 
recounting "strange 
facts about queens," 
and above all that on 
" a problem of here- 
dity " give information 
that few of us will find stale, for indeed bee lore is a 
perennial delight. A book of this kiml will inspire many 
a reader to procure a lave and study its population for 
himself. There arc a round score of suitable illustrations 
from photographs, and all in all this is one of the best 
small books on bees that can be imagined. 



Few homely 
themes are 
more fascinat- 
ing or more 
inexhaustible 
than the his- 
tory, mystery 
and strange 
lore of the bee- 
hive. So widely 
spread is the 
lioney bee that 
it is impossible 
to ascertain in 
what country it 
first appeared ; 
and bees have 
been" kept" by 
man from time 
immemorial. 
From time im- 
memorial their 
ways and 
customs have 



From Holidays in Tents 
By Principal W. M. Childs 


(Dent) . 


TWO 

SONGS 

(1) Haueshaw. 

(2) Song of a 

Lass, O’ 

Words by Wil- 
frid Wilson 
Gibson. Music 
by E. Roy 
Thompson. 

(Elkin.) 

The singer who 
wants son gs with 
plenty of spirit 
in them would 
b^ well advised 
to try these 
two by E.^Roy 
Thompson. 
The pair make 
a good contrast, 
and give the 
singer o p p o r- 
tunities. 
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THE BOOKMAN 250 GUINEAS 
FIRST NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 
RESULT. 

ITic number of manuscripts rccei\'cd in this 
competition was so numerous, and 
so considerable a proportion of them 
was so much above the average in 
point of general merit, that the 
adjudicators have had no light task 
in arriving at a decision. After 
much careful reading and re-reading, 
the selection to come up for final 
consideration was reduci'd to six, 
and having carefully reconsidered 
tliesc the judges are unanimous in 
awarding the prize of 250 guineas 
to Mr. Cuthbert Edward Baines, 
of 21, Chepstow Villas, Lor don, 

W.ii, for his novel, '' The Black 
Circle.” In strength and fresh- 
ness of plot and in literary 
workmanship it is, in their 


judgment, iin([iiesl ionably t]ii‘ best of tlu! novels 
siibmitti'd. Mr. Bair.i's, who m his cc liege days 
took a first in Classic Mods, at Oxford and a 
second in Oreats, ha^ for some \'eais past been a 
clerk in a Government offu e. He tried his hand, 
awliile back, ( n two or three ^hort storii s but none 
of them wis publiOicd, and ” The Black Circle” 
is not only h’s firT novel to appear in ])ii it but the 
first 1 e has ever written. It is an original and 
very remarkable story, and for a fir^t novel is an 
aHogether exci'plional piece of woik. There i^S 
much of jiroiniic in se\cral of the other MSS., and 
special commendation is given to 
the following ” Broken Bridges,” 
by Madeline Linford; ” The Post- 
man’s Knock,” by Gertrude Ruther- 
ford ; ” A Moorland Mystery, ’ ’ 
by Harry Harding; ‘'Richard 
Daventry,” by Betric O’Battley ; 
ar.d “The Fool of Time,” by 
Stephen Giles. 

Miss Florence Aylward sends us 
the following note (which, unfortu- 
nately, arrived too late for our last 
month’s symposium on Musica^l 
Taste, in this country, and the 
influence of the gramophone): ” I 
certainly think that the usual cry 
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that we are an unmusical nation is not borne 
out by facts. In the last few years I have 
been looking out for talent and voices among 
children and young people, principally in the 
poorer classes, and I have been astonished to 
'^"much there is which is running to waste 
through sheer want of opportunity to cultivate it. 
No doubt the gramophone which one finds in almost 
every cottage has helped considerably to raise the 
standard of musical taste, especially among those 
who have very little chance of hearing good music 
in any other way. That the taste is there in the 
large majority of people, and that it only needs to 
be brought out, I have no doubt at all.** 

The centenary of Napoleon’s death wull be com- 
memorated this month, and a number of new books 
concerning him were published towards the end of 
last month, or arc to be published this, including 

A Gift of Napoleon,” edited by Sir Lees Knowles, 
being a sequel to The Letters of Captain Englebert 
Lutyens,” Orderly Officer at Longwood, St. Helena 
(John Lane) ; Bernadotte and Napoleon,” by Sir 
Plunket Barton (John Murray), and ” Napoleon, 
1769-1821,” by Harold F. B. Wheeler (Harrap). 

Messrs. John Long, whose name for the last 
sixteen years has been so inseparably linked with 
the novels of Nat Gould, are arranging to bring 
out several entirely new long novels by this 



I hoto by Elliott & Fry. Qo^ld. 


phenomen- 
ally popular 
author at 
the low 
price of 2s. 
net. They 
will issue no 
less than 
seven * dur- 
i n g the 
spring and • 
summer. 

The first, 
entitled ” In 

t h e P a d - Delafield. 

whose new novel, “ The Heel of Achilles ” 
dock,” has (Hutchinson), is reviewed in this Number. 

just been published. The volumes will each consist 
of 256 pages and be attractively bound. Many 
authors have died leaving one or two unfinished 
books behind them ; but Nat Gould has made a new 
record by leaving these fully completed novels to be 
published posthumously. 

Coquette,” a new novel by Frank Swihncrton, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Methuen. It 
is a novel of London. The heroine, of the working 
class, is a girl of unusual character, and the book 
narrates her life, her passionate love, her fierce 
struggle against the handicap of birth and occu- 
pation. 

A " Life” of John Smith Moffat, the African Mis- 
sionary, by his son, Mr. Robert Hugh Moffat, will 
be published this month by Mr. John Murray. John 
Smith Moffat was a brother-in-law of Livingstone, 
and son of the famous missionary, Robert Moffat. 

Among the new additions to Mr. Leonard Parsons’ 
New Era series are “A New Agricultural Policy,” 
by F. E. Green, and ” The New Labour Outlook,” 
by Robert Williams, the Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion Secretary. 

" Hidden Fires,” a new novel by Mrs. Patrick 
MacGill, which Mr. Herbert Jenkins is publishing, 
is the story of a wife who, to maintain her invalid 
husband, works, without his knowledge, as a chorus 
girl in a musical comedy. 

Interest in child-authors is not what it Was ; 
authors of twenty and upwards seem to be coming 
into their own again ; but Daisy Ashford and Opal 
Whiteley, whose remarkable " Diary ** Putnams 
published last year, are still running. There is an 
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article by Fred Lockley in the latest American 
Bookman on '' Who is Opal Whitcley/' He has 
visited her home and interviewed her grandmother, 
according to whom the autobiography in Opal’s 
diary is more or less imaginary, and according to 
some of her class-mates she did not write it when 
she was six, but while she was a student at Oregon. 
On the other hand, a distinguished gentlemari who 
had known her since she was about ten, when she 
addressed a public meeting, assured Mr. Lockley 
that he could not associate Opal with trickery or 
deceit. So in the end Mr. Lockley leaves us where 
we were before. 

Messrs. John Long announce that, as the result 
of their £500 Prize Competition for the best first 
novel, they have awarded the to Emmeline 

Morrison for the novel entered by her entitled 
“ Good Grain.” Three hundred and sixty-six MSS. 
were sent in. Adjudication upon these proved a 
heavy task and involved the services of ten readers, 
some of tlu^ novels pai'sing through tlie hands of six 
or seven and a few through the cntiio ten. The 
prize-winning novel was found to be unmistakably 
marked out for the distinction by reason of its out- 
standing merit. Other of the novels call for higli 
praise, and Messrs. John Long are liopcful of 
arranging for publication of some of them. The 



Baroness Leonie Aminoff, 


whose brll^aot novel, “lorchllgbt" (Dent;, is reviewed In this Numbe.". 


prize - win- 
ning novel is 
in course of 
rapid pro- 
duction for 
early publi- 
cation. 

‘‘The De- 
feat in the 
Victory,” by 
Professor 
George I). 

Herron, 
which Mr. 

Cecil Palmer 
is publishing, 
is a study 
of the causes 
underlying 

the failure of the League of Nations and a pas- 
sionately earnest appeal for taking tlic only way in 
which lasting peace can bc‘ assured. 

A memorial edition of the plays of Hubert Henry 
Davies, with an introduction by Hugh Walpole, is 
to be published by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 

” Five Famous Living Poets,” by Coulson Kerna- 
han, a series of critical essays on Rudyard Kipling, 
Maurice Baring, John Drinkwater, Henry Newbolt 
and Alfred Noyes, is announced by Mr. I'hornton 
Butter worth. 

Messrs. Heinemann are publishing a collected 
edition of the novels of John Galsworthy. The first 
two volumes, ” The Man of Property ” and “ The 
Country House ” (5s. each), were issued last month. 
They arc well printed, tastefully bound, and a handy 
size for the pocket. 

” The Facts of the Case,” which Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall are publishing, is a practical handbook 
for writers and speakers to social, industrial and 
other urgent problems of the times. 

“ Exit Homo,” by St. John Adcock, which Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount will publish this month, is a 
poem of some length that finds occasion in the 
death of an old agnostic (to whom the book is 
dedicated) for a more or less satirical survey of 
present-day religion, science, art, literature, business, 
politics and general society, with a view to ascertain- 
ing how it was the dead man could fttid no trace of 
God in these human activities. 



Miss Emmeline Morrison. 


Author of “ Good Grain,” the pri/e-winning novel 
in the John Long I’ri/e Coinpotition for the 
best First Novel. 
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Sir Joseph Guiness Brood- 
bank, who has all his life 
been in the service of the 
Port of London, and is the 
greatest living authority on 
port administration, has 
written a Histor\' of the 
Port of London,” which Mr. 

Daniel O’Connor will pub- 
lish this month. He tells 
the story of the greatest 
port in the world with an 
intimate inside knowledge 
of its later developments. 

The book will be illustrated 
with man}^^ print.s and draw- 
ings in colour and black- 
and-white. 

“ Jewels in the Dust,” a new novel of Welsh life 
by Mrs. Edith Nepean, will be pTiblished this month 
by Mr. Stanley Paul. 

Mr. John Lane has converted hi> business into 
a private limited company, under the style of 
John Lane, The BodDy Head, Limited. The 
bu dness has been carried on by Mr. Lane personally 
for twenty-seven years. The directors of the com- 
pany besides Mr. Lane, who is of course chairman, 
are Mr. B. W. Willett, Mr. J. H. Crocket, Mr. 
Hiibe.'t Carr-Gomm, and Mr. Ronald Boswell. 

NOTJ^S ON NEW BOOKS. 

Madame Albanesi’s new novel, “ 'J'he Mouse that Jane 
Built (7s. ; Ward, Lock), is a capital after- the- war story. 
The war hit the 'J'rcntwood family badly ; Kogcr, the only 
surviving son, a cripple, is brutally informed by his profiteei- 
ing brother-in-law that he is, from a commercial stand- 
point, no good. Me has broken off his engagement with a 
wealthy girl, feeling lie could not impose his iiifinnitres on 
her, and is at a loo.se end. But the sale of the Trentw'oods’ 
old home secures him a po.st and incidentally brings him 
in contact with Jane jMason, whose father has purchased 
Die propierty, though Jane has quarrelled with her father 
and left home before the transaction takes place. How- 
ever, Mason fails and, moved by a sense of duty, Jane 
comes back. The story describes Jane's battle for indepen- 
dence, taking advantage of the freedom the war won for 
women, and her capitulation! 

Having proved, to his own satisfaction, in " Shakespeare 
Identified,” that the plays and poems attributed to Shake- 
spe 'fe were written by Edward De Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
Mr. Thofnas I-ooney now gives us a collection of the 
authentic and alleged “ Poems " of De Vere (7s. ; Cecil 
Palmer), seeking in a long biographical outline, and in foot- 
notes to some of the verses, to convince any reader who is 


still doubtful that De Vere, 
and not Bacon or another, is 
the real Shakespeare. De Vere 
was a respectable minor Eliza- 
bethan lyrist, and Mr. Looney 
has rather spoilt his case by 
republishing his p3ems,Tor one 
has only to read and compare 
them with the work of the 
despised man of Stratford to 
realise the vast difference of 
inherent quality between the 
two No man wutli any feeling 
for poetry would dream of say- 
ing that the same mind is in 
the writings of both. De Vere 
is generally studiously conven- 
tional ; his verse is much more 
like the typicalvcrse of the aver- 
age sw^arm of cultured h^liza- 
bethan singers than it is like 
any! hing of Shakespeare's. 1 Ic uses all the tricks of the trade, 
and because now and tlien Mr Looney finds him employing 
a fancy, a phrase similar to something in one of Shake- 
speare’s jilays or sonnets, he thinks this is proof that Do 
Vere must also have been the author of them. On the 
same principle one might try to establish that Lewis ^Morris 
wrote all the poetry of Tennyson There are far more 
similarities between them than between Do Vere and 
Shakespeare, and though it is true that Morns died first 
and Tennyson published quite a good deal afterw’ards, the 
same thing happened in the case of De \Tre, but Mr. 
Looney argues that his Eail must have wTittcn the later 
plays and left them among his papers, anrl of course ^lorris 
might have done the same. Before one wastes space in 
discussing Mi Looney's triinsparent sophistries one would 
like him to explain why I)e Vere produced his feeblest work 
under his own name, and his best (assuming it was his) 
under the name of Shakespeare. But the whole contention 
is the idlest nonsense ; and now^ in good time comes news 
from America that Mr. John Maxwell, of the Indianapolis 
Star, after long and independent investigation, has written 
two huge volumes in which he ” proves ” that all the work 
of Shakespeare was written by that great but unpoetical 
statesman, Lord Burleigh. We would like to shut Mr. 
Maxwell, Mr. I.ooney and one eminent Baconian in a room 
together, and doom them to remain there till they had 
studied each other’s evidence and agreed among themselves 
which of their poetical geese was the real Sw'an of Avon, if 
it were not that we know they would never come out again. 

“Excursions in Thought,” by “ Imaal ” (6s.; Fisher 
Unwin), consists of four papers, entitled respectively 
“What is Genius?” “The Century of Progress,” “The 
Mother of the Arts ” and “ Christianity and its Critics.” 
One turns with the greatest interest, at the moment, to 
“ The Century of Progress,” in which the author writes : 
“ Do not dream that the laws exist only to make your 
property safe ; the laws condemn themselves if they do 
not ensure the growing welfare of the poor and ignorant. 



Mr. Grant Watson, 

whose new no\el ol the South Sea*., “Shadow and 
Sunshuif,” Mr. Jonathan Cape has published. 
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The laws that promote a growing goodwill are the only 
laws that will keep all things safe.” Yet — “Demos must 
not, like the bourgeoisie, base his scheme of life upon the 
Economic Idea, but upon duty and love. He must place 
those upon a religious basis.” “ Imaal ” is perhaps 
happiest when he is writing on the Roman Catholic Church 
— “ radiant in her sacramental system, and fortified by her 
great dogmatic truths.” It is in this Church that his hope 


for a sick and suffering world is placed. “ Nothing will 
live on into the far future that is not kindled with love 
and exalted by the divine seriousness, the impassioned 
sincerity of pure faith.” Thoughtful essays, incisively and 
forcibly penned. 

Messrs Maunsel have published a new edition of “ A. E. ’s’^ 
Imaginations and Reveries ” (los), to which four new 
essavs have been added. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


THOMAS MOULT. 


D oes the sharp sonority of his name convey to 
you any image of the author of “ Snow Ovei 
Eldcn," that delightful modern romance of Derbyshire, 
or of the poet of “ Down Here the Hawthorne ” (a 
volume of verse being issued by Messrs. Heinemann 
this month, full of an English love of the beauty of 
nature and the pathos of human nature) ? His is 
the name also of the editor and chief creator of Voices, 
the little monthly magazine of the creative arts, which 
has run a courageous course of twenty-eight months and 
is now to become a quarterly. His apprenticeship to the 
writer’s craft was served as a music critic for the 
Manchester Guardian and the Manchester City Xeics, and 
Since those early days he has contributed art and 
dramatic criticism to the Athem^uin, English Revieiv and 
other literary periodicals. Two more of his books, “ A 
Study of Barrie " and a collection of his essays entitled 
Lilies of the Field,” are also just being ])ublished. He 
has lectured on subjects concerned with sociology as 
well as on art. Educated in Manchester, this Derby- 
shire poet has worked with the late Cliarles E. B. Russell, 
of Herod Street Lads’ Club, Manchester, in Borstal 
and convict prison work, and 
with Councillor Harold Wood, 
of Manchester, and C. E. 

Hcald, in boys' clubs in 
Manchester and in London. 

He is a somewhat quiescent 
member of the I.L.P. and a 
keen member of the Peasant 
Arts Fellowship. 

If you are something of 
an ethnologist, ” Derby- 
shire ” may set your 
imagination in the direction 
of icality. You may be able 
to envisage a square-built, 
tweed -clad figure, whose 
flaxen - haired head poised 
uprightly shows glinting 
blue eyes under a cliff -like 
brow ; but you must, unless 
you have met him, take 
my word for the winning 
smile proffered like an out- 
stretched hand to new 
friends. If you are a poet in 
Carlyle's sense, a reading of 
" Down Here the Hawthorne” 


will bring you to a more intimate acquaintance 
with the inside of this energetic dreamer. You will 
discover there his passion for clean beauty (very wel- 
come in these days of sex-analysis) and the radiant 
kindliness of the strong man who loves his fellows, 
” Snow Ov^er Elden,” his first novel, reveals the young 
gianthood of an artistic idealist. Or perhaps ” idealistic 
artist ” were a term more appropriate, for Thomas 
Moult is artist all the time when his jaw (a very hard 
OIK' to meet in opposition) is fixed for ” real ” work. 

But if ” Snow Over Elden ” inclines you, as it has 
some critics, to the belief that Thomas Moult is merely 
a sentimentahst, read his tremendous sonnet on 
” Labour ” : 

** He strains the dawn-stark vastness with his growth. 

He towers beside tlie anvil steel of Time. 

Bewilderment part-veils Ins eyes, and loth 
Is he to spill the brute-largesse of prime. 

Creation waits appalled upon his mood . . . 

Now comes the shock of ageless visioning 
Into that tense stature ; and day, a flood 
Of anvilled suns. Brain twinned with brawn gives 
wing 

To each strong sweeping stroke 
of the gripped weight 
Crashed downward in his task 
of gianthood. 

He is a joy-smith. Seas and 
cities ring 

With new sounds clamant far. 
He stands elate 
Assured henceforth his mas- 
tery shall reveal 
Only new laughters from the 
smitten steel.” 

Such a joy-smith, it may 
be said, is very far from, 
the vision of the I.L.P. which 
can claim Thomas Moult as 
a member, ergo he is still 
sentimental in his idealism. 
Very well, let us turn from 
the masterful strength of 
these verses, muscular as 
Thomas Hardy’s sternest 
p'oetry, turn away from the 
colossal image of ” day, a 
flood of anvilled suns.” turn 
from his assured mastery 
of laughter-smitten life and 
leave the question undecided. 



Mr. Thomas Moult. 
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Yet he can invoke the hills of the Peak to stem the 
oncoming horde of mankind with flails of savagery, 
so that tasting of their power, men shrink back : 

Where upon their warm 
Safe ways of smoothness, 

They feed their various lusts again." 

The hills must guard their outlawry : 

** Or they shall surely come, black hordes 
Swarming as lice 

With their obscenities and greed • 

^ * Across your fastness, 

Even your peaks that swing white swords, 
Rent, splintered ice 
Into the vastness 

Of skies where fanged winds feed." 

Be pitiless he exhorts the hills, 

" Before this unquiet trail 
Of man-herds drifting 
Against your stone still feet." 

The hardness of that is almost unhuman. And yet 
he can write also a moving ballad that gives a Voice to 
the Heart of a Seamstress ; and “ Truly He Hath a 
Sweet Bed,'* one of the finest war-poems,” is a lovely 
vision of the dead soldier at rest in the bosom of the 
brown earth, attended in turn by the sun and moon, 
the stars and little winds.” ” They are gracious, his 
new kindred,” sings the consoling voice, and the reader 
believes. 

Ardent belief is the flaming heart of Thomas Moult's 
work. It is not the belief of the philosopher or even 
of the mystic. It is that of the poet who loves humanity 
and the beauty of the earth. The wickedness of man 
stings him to wrath, but never depresses him into 
pessimism. In ” Snow Over Elden,” his novel of fhe 
Peak district, he is sentimental, but with the deliberate 
sentimentality of the self-controlled artist who is enter- 
taining himself as well as us with a corner of the universe 
looked at in a mood of fond and half-pla5dul reminis- 
cence. He gives rein to his desire for beauty, for 
tenderness. The hard hills are a neutral background. 
The book is indeed the^first flight of youthful genius. 
There are in this novel verses of such exquisite fancy 
and artistry that the touch of conscious drama in them 
fills the very role of the Shakespearean lyric, a mixture 
of commentary on the action with music for music’s 
sake. One of these poems is indeed more valuable 
perhaps than the rest of the novel. Jan Hyde, -the 
romantic hero of ” Snow Over Elden,” walks a moorland 
road of Derbyshire in company of two sweet young 
ladies whose depths are hinted at as lightly as Rosalind's 
and Isabella’s true characters are hinted in the opening 
scenes of ” As You Like it ” and ” Measure for Measure.” 
Kitty, the sister of Jan, is vivacious, witty, sterling- 
hearted ; Joan Melody, her friend, is not clever, but she 
is a thinker and a moralist. Her beauty is the pellucid 
beauty of deep pools, and her charm is in her strange 
reticences and her naive humility. She is the foil for 
the splendid paganism of Jan Hyde. She prefers the 
straight road, he chooses the winding one for its 
incid^^iTtal joys. He boasts of his free hills and moor- 
\3Xid, of t^e swinging road which, baffled by the hills, 
thereupon laughs loudly at its oi\ti defeat, and shakes 
from side to side in glee.” This shqut of glee echoes 
from end to end of the book and characterises it as a 


jeu d' esprit, for any serious attempt to confuse moral 
beauty with the beauty of nature would of course 
result in chaos, artistic and philosophical. As it is a 
work of joy, this book, we accept everything, and 
rejoice. We accept gladly the song which Jan makes 
and sings for his girl companions : 

“ Since forests first did bow to man, 

Where once they reigned, now meadows span. 

And where trees flourished, man's abode 
Rose with blue smoke, and then a road 
A-dipping, 

A-skipping, 

Trod sfnooth by lovers’ tripping. 

(May that road run to ruin which hath , 

Not been of old the lovers’ path, 

The lovers' path ! ) 

" 'Twas first a straggler in the grass 
And danced to meet a lad and lass, 

But when the tradesman, for his gain. 

Did trespass on that kissing lane. 

No dancing, 

Nor glancing ^ 

For the road of old romancing ! 

(Good roads greet man with frowns instead. 

Be his tread not the lover's tread. 

The lover’s tread.) 

* And now the path has grown full height, 

Some days 'tis grey and some days wdiite : 

For still the tradesman passes by. 

Still wander lads and maidens shy, 

A-clinging, 

Hearts singing 
To hear the old road ringing. 

(In truth, no road hath lived a day 
That did not love the lovers’ way. 

The lovers’ way ! ) " 

Such is ” Snow Over Elden,” a book which imparts 
plea.sure because the writer took pleasure in making it, 
just as Jan took pleasure in making his songs. 

A little over two years ago, when I first met Thomas 
Moult, he was unknown except to readers of the 
Manchester Guardian and the first few readers of 
Voices. I was taking No. 2 of Voices to a friend who, 
during his career as a teacher, has written several 
volumes of macabre verse (mainly about buccaneers !). 
I wanted him to share my enthusiasm and was de- 
lighted to hear that he had a rendezvous with the editor 
and with two of the most fascinating early contributors 
of Voices, Louis Golding and F. V. Branford. I had 
not long been demobilised, and (as I have since dis- 
covered it was to other ex-service men also) Voices 
came to me as a gleam of hope in the depressing spiritual 
aftermath of the war. I was impressed unforgettably 
by the steady brightness of the editor, like that of 
fields on a warm spring morning, with a hard suggestion 
of mountainous outlines just beyond the shining good 
fellowship. Thomas Moult’s personality is but half 
revealed yet in his work, but I have not revised my 
original impressions. Borstal prison , work and boys’ 
clubs occupy a significant place in his career. This 
fact, and certain poetry in ” Down Here the Hawthorne,” 
does not suggest an author who will go on writing 
about snow over Elden until the custpmary novelist's, 
market for “ selling-stuff ” is built up about a sheltered 
bourgeois existence. 


R. L. MkGROZ. 
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CLEMENCE DANE 

By R. Ellis Roberts. 


I 

Y OU could never mistake her work for a man’s. 

I am not of those who believe thal sex is essen- 
tH||ly andc inevitably a thing of the mind or spirit 
as well as of the body ; but it were foolish to denv 
that pretty well all artists, 

-except the gr(*atest, exhibit 
as it were a sex-patriotism. 

The masters, as even Patmore 
admitted, are never " mas- 
culiue ” : and no woman has 
yet shown more knowledge of 
or sympathy with women 
than did Shakespeare ; but 
the lesser people, especially 
of to-day, arc as apt to be 
masculine or feminine as they 
are prone to be militarist 
or pacificist, English or 
American, Irish or Prussian. 

The battle for the suffrage 
n'as but th(' beginning of a 
war, and most jH'ople take 
sides. Clemence Dane is, of 
all the modern women 
novelists, most definitely 
feminist. Her liking for man 
is so sympathetic as to be 
almost contemptuous : one 
can fancy her pleading for 
his retention as a pet, as we 
may plead for the retention 
of horses when machinery 
has made them merely 
-decorative. Her hatred of the independent woman 
is so instinctive that it does not at first occur to one, 
when reading “ Regiment of Women," that the author 
has never taken the trouble to prove that her hero is 
any less selfish than Clare, that study in complete 
and superb egotism. In a day when too many artists 
are preoccupied with the abnormal, are intent on the 
defence of the exceptional, Clemence Dane, with the 
refreshing naturalness of sanity, assumes that it is 
a good world, that natural love and marriage are good 
things, and that there is no reason why the race siiould 
not continue. What is there feminist in all this ? 
Nothing, I admit, of the eclectic feminism of the coteries ; 
but a wider, a more splendid and daring heresy, which 
has almost escaped attraction by its very simplicity. 
There is little in Clemence Dane’s" outlook, as I have 
stated it, which might not be true of many Victorian 
authors : only her proclamation in favour of normality 
differs in this. For her woman is the obvious superior of 
man ; she is the head of the family, the preserver of life : 
man is a convenience, and it is only a fidgety woman 


who will worry about the differentiations of individual 
men. Just .as the old-fashioned male author, for 
instance Bernard Shaw, insisted that it was ab|jprd 
to exaggerate the difference between Barbara and 
Beatrice, so Clemence Dane will have no nonsense about 
the supreme excellences of James as compared with 

John. Either can be a father 
to children, and what else 
does one want of a man ? 

1 hat I think this philosophy 
as false as the one it super- 
sedes does not prevent me 
from appreciating the admir- 
able expression it has received 
in " First the Blade," in 
" Legend " and in " Regiment 
of Women." There are far 
too many people about who 
still think and talk of 
" woman " for me to resent 
the arrival of an author 
w h o adopts a similar 
attitude about " man ' * : 
who thinks in rapid 
generalisations, and whose 
mordant humour should do 
something to touch the 
vanity of men and inspire 
with a little necessary self- 
conceit those millions of 
w^omen who even now are 
busily exchanging confidences 
on the ways of " husbands " 
or " brothers," who begin 
their disheartened or enraged 

confessions with : " Well, I always say, ‘ A man 

There is a passage in " First the Blade " which betrays 
Clemence Dane’s prepossessions. It should be re- 
membered by all who criticise her work ; and I will 
quote it here as it will save me the trouble of 
reiterating, as I comment on each of her books, that her 
women are always individuals, observed and appre- 
ciated, while her men are always types : 

" Mail generalises, woman defines. 

" Woman-*-she will nurse Tom through smallpox, 
flirt outrageously with Dick, and sell her soul for Harry, 
and enjoy doing it ; but refer to them, Tom, Dick and 
Harry, with collective benevolence as * humanity,' and 
she yawns. She is not an altruist. She does not love 
in the lump. She lives her seventy odd years for the 
sake of— how many people ? There would be a question 
for her fellow-men ! " 

Anyone who can write that of the sex which, unless 
history deceives us, includes S. Joan of Arc, Santa 
Teresa, Elizabeth Fry, Frances Willard, Hannah More, 
and Beatrice Webb, has evidently got established 
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prejudices which will make her work worth studying 
as a symptom of the times. 

II 

The generalisation I have quoted probably springs, 
as do most generalisations, from its author’s philoso- 
phising on her own temperament. I am a woman : 
I hate general altruism, therefore all women hate it. 
Yet it goes on, so it must be supported by men.” It 
is a^common enough mode of argument, and too easily 
encouraged in a generation which regards dialectic with 
contempt. Though the process produce bad reasoning, 
it may also produce good emotional art : and it cer- 
tainly did in ” Regiment of Women.” The triumph 
of the book, to my mind, is the episode of Louise. 
No one who remembers childhood will think the passion 
and despair of that child is in the least exaggerated : 
and Clemcnce Dane renders with disconcerting skill 
the contrast between the deep and poignant emotion 
of Louise’s inner life and the rollicking, mundane, 
rather sticky and sentimental commonplace of the 
ordinary school-round. It may be objected to the 
book that the author is not just to Clare : nor is she. 
But no one but a Shakespeare could be just to her. 
It is the doom of such egotism as hers that only supreme 
genius can possibly understand it : the rest of us are 
repelled automatically, just as one is repelled by hand- 
ling an electric eel. And as a study in repulsion, 
Clemence Dane’s portrait of Clare is a most memorable 
achievement. 

I have more affection for her second novel. It is 
badly constructed. The convention of the collaborator 
is so tiresome that it worries the author. Justin is 
allowed, in spite of all likelihood, not only to remain 
fourteen years old, but always to express himself as 
if he were still fourteen. These are flaws : but I can 
forgive anything to the author who has given us the 
magical pictures of Laura’s childhood, with that heart- 
rending pilgrimage to the Crystal Palace, and the gay 
and gallant humour of Laura’s young maidenhood 
pitting its wisdom against the owlish knowledge of 
the imperturbable Justin. The book, too, is remark- 
able in that Clemence Dane never allows us to hate 
Justin. We know he is an ass, a prig, selfish, un- 
imaginative, with a sense of fun which he (and his 
creator at times) mistake for humour — yet one can 
never wholly dislike him. There is a sort of mental 
chubbiness about him which disarms one’s hatred. 
The comedy in this book Clemence Dane has never 
surpassed. It has a freedom which she generally does 
not allow herself : and if there is at times a touch of 
farce, it is so gentle one cannot resent iL It reaches' 
its climax in that glorious chapter in which Justin 
proposes to Laura. His declaration is long in coming, 
and the reader may remember that he begins the day’s 
confidence in this rhanner : 

Laura is speaking : 

Crran’papa’s impossible sometimes. It's absolute 
pedantry. And he doesn't mind who's there. He says 
I slur Aiy words ! And I don't, do I ? As if I could help 
it. anyhowy" 

“ Adenoids, I expect," said Justin sympathetically. 
" You ought to have ’em seen to " and was surprised that 
I.aura was silent for the next few minutes. 


With that beginning we are led through slow movements 
of delicious comedy to the triumphant close. Their 
engagement is fact, and Laura is ” talking for time ” : 
she feared the silence that had fallen upon them : 

" Justin — I'll be so good to you. You'll see. I’ll 
never get in your way. I'll learn cooking. I'll never 

read books till after tea. I’ll do everything " The 

sentence died away happily. " I must say ! " — ^there was 
distinct gratification in Justin’s grave voice — " it seems 
an excellent idea. 1 wonder why I never thought of it 
before. Mother’ll be awfully bucked. She likes you, 
you know." He paused for Laura's gratitude. But 
Laura, her hea^t full of dreams, forgot to respond. " And I 
can tell you, you ought to be jolly pleased. It isn't evea^ 
one mother likes," he added impressively. " Of coiiWe 
I’m pleased." Laura smiled. " But I knew she did, 
Justin. She was always good to me. It was you — I 

didn’t know — I never thought ’’ She checked herself 

prettily. " That’s why," he continued calmly, " it seems 
such a good arrangement. You know, I never have liked 
the idea of her being alone when I’m away : only she 
never will have anyone but old Mary. But if I knew 
you were in the house, I shouldn’t be uneasy. I shouldn t 
have to hurry back so, then." She lifted her head. For 
an instant her eyes had a strange, wise look in them, as 
if some older self, till then quiescent in her, were roused 
in her defence — even watching him with knowledge and 
foreboding of pain. The look passed into a smile, a smile 
at Justin verging upon unusual enthusiasm : yet though 
she herself did not know it, the look had been there. 

" Oh, it’ll make a big difTerence, Laura, I can tell you," 
he w'as concluding. " All the difference in tlie world.” 

" All the difference in the world," repeated Laura after 
him. 

Ill 

The talent for comedy displayed in ” First the Blade ” 
was shown even more poignantly in ” Legend.” It is 
not eighteen months since that volume was published, 
and it is too recently in the public memory for me 
to dwell here upon its outstanding qualities. It must 
be sufficient to notice that, different as the book is 
in scheme and execution from her other novels, Clemence 
Dane is preoccupied with the same ti^mperamental 
characteristics in men and women. Anita Serle is a 
less passionate, more intellectual version of the egotist ; 
Madeda Gray is Laura in maturity, as her husband is * 
a more tiresome version of Justin. ” Legend,” which 
was a big advance in technique on her earlier work, 
does not show its author engaged in any spiritual or 
imaginative adventures other than those she had 
undertaken before. But with ” A Bill of Divorcement 
we have a Clemence Dane who has added to her reper- 
tory of ideas, and has proved that her capacity for 
drama is as keen as her sense of the novel. 

Her master is evidently Ibsen, just as her 
thought in the play is Ibsen’s. The advanced 
thought of ” A Bill of Divorcement ” (the action of 
which passes in 1932) is the advanced thought of Roe- 
buck Ramsden or Mrs. Clandon, rather than the ad- 
vanced thought of 1921. The problem of divorce can 
be treated convincingly in the way Clemence Dane has 
treated it ; but such treatment bears little relation 
to what modern men and women are thinking. The 
play, I should say, adequately represents the present 
state of opinion in Fleet Street, which Mr. Shaw forgot 
when he made McComas twit Mrs. Clandon with holding 
opinions which would only appear revolutionary in the 
theatre. What the new revolutionaries are discussing 
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is not divorce but marriage : and Clemence Dane's 
play reveals its hopeless old-fashionedncss in her deliber- 
ate caricature of the anti-divorce position — Aunt Hester 
and Mr. Pumphrey are but puppets. You ha\’e onlv 
to compare Pumphrey with Pastor Manders in “ Ghosts ” 
(which was written forty years ago) to realise liow 
purely conventional he is. As a j)lay of ideas, then, 
“ A Bill of Divorcement " is of little imj 3 ortan('(‘ : but 
as a very touching domestic tragedy it is, to mv mind, 
the best play we have had on the English stage since 
Galsworthy's " Silver Box." It is chiefly noteworthy f(3r 
the character of Sydney, the daughter WkVho takc's ( 3 ff 
her mother’s hands the divorced husband. She is 
perhaps the crown of Clemence Dane’s studies in girl- 
hood. Her sweetness, her roughness, her wisdom, 
her lapses into childishness are astomshinglv lifelike. 
Then few modern plays have had more dramatic mo- 
ments. No one who saw it will forget the homecoming of 
Hilary as he looks round the familiar, yet unaccustomed 
room which has remained m his memory during his 


sixteen 3 'ears of lunacy ; nor the terrible strength of 
the scene between him and Margaret when she yields 
to weakness and desjiair what she cannot give to passion 
or dut\'. And if Aunt Hester and the Hector are but 
caricatures, how admirable is Dr. Alliott the spokes- 
man for dn'orce. His spe^cch is a triumph of economical 
statement, and deserves the answer which a greater 
and less biased dramatist might have given it. 

He puts excellc'iitly tlu' plea of that old-fashioned 
generation which has always wanted to combine, the 
advantages of rebellion with the satisfactions of loyij^ty ; 
who ar(‘ determined to disobey and to claim rewards 
of obedience. It is a peculiarly English ])oint of view, 
and has never been bi'tter ex])re‘^st'd m drama than in 
the ( raven, courageous figure of Margaret, the woman 
who can never be hayipv until her passion is legalised, 
until a sanction which has no meaning has been given 
to a devotion whost' great virtue should be that it 
needs no sanction ; which if it need sanction, has no 
excuse for existm.g. 


A BLOODLESS REVOLUTION. 

By Kkiiard Wiiiikinc,. 


M r. T.YTTON STRACHEY has crowned the ednice of a child not \'et in her ttrns, with " I will be good" 

of Ills Vi('torian studies by a volume on tlu‘ for her motto. She divined that " my j>eople " 

illustrious personage who ga\e the ix'riod its name. hungered and thirsted for the righteousness of 


His ]3resent l.)Ook is 
moi(‘ serious th«Ln its 
predecessor, but it may 
be d(.)ubted whetlier it 
will be read with (juite 
as much pie asm* e . Th e n 
he could do what he 
liked with his jnippets. 
On the present occasion 
he seems to feel that 
Queen Victoria is one 
of those who " rule our 
spirits from their urns." 
Then he was the 
raconteur and the 
satirist on the look out 
for lawful prey : now he 
is rather the historian. 

No wonder he feels 
the difference. We talk 
of the Victorian period 
as a something that 
will pass in its turn. It 
will never pass away 
from human annals. 
It is by far the largest 
experiment in all 
literature of a whole 
nation moralised i n 
thought, feeling and 
way of life, by the fiat 

• “ Queen Viclona.” By 
Lytton Strachey. With 
Illustrations and Biblio- 
graphy. 15s. net. (Chatto Sc 
Windus.) 



Queen Victoria in 1836. 

From “Uueen Victoria" (Chatto 8c. Windus). 


resjiectability, in t h e 
yiersons of a middle 
(.lass rising to wealth 
and jiowt'i*. There was 
no time to fose, royalty 
was going from bad to 
worse. George the Third 
had lost the brightest 
jewel of his crown, 
(ieorge the Fourth had 
reverted to tlie family 
tradition of lo(jsene.ss of 
life. His successor, 
W illiam, was a bluster- 
ing old salt with an 
oath f(3r ev'ery emer- 
gency, and well-nigh the 
rest of the brethren had 
a skeleton in the cup- 
board of his establish- 
ment. The prospect vv^as 
appalling, especially as 
the best of them, the 
Duke of Kent, stood a 
long way down in the 
queue, while the others 
were getting themselves 
married at an alarming 
rate to make assurance 
doubly sure. We know' 
what happence^ The 
little girl, still writing 
the diary of her dolls, 
outstayed them all, 
until she stood fort’.i 
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the inevitable heir, and the delighted nation raised 
Hosannas to tlic Lord. 

She won because she deserved to win. Taking it 
altogethei, it was a conjunction of all the best elements 
of the time. Every one prominently engaged in it 
was of the hero breed. Never had a chief of the staff 
such a bevy of heroic workers at beck and call. One 
and all were thoroughly decent folk, with their bond 
of union in devotion to the cause. Their only differences 
turned on their ardours for the crusade. The infant’s 
German mother was at the head of them, with her 
incessant w^atchfulness to keep the very knowledge of 
evil from her child. For a long time the pair were 
not separated even in their slumbers. The child had 
to become a monarch before she could claim a bedroom 
for herself. Melbourne, her first prime minister, got 
himself metamorphosed from an old worldling into a 
sage, for her sake. The Duke of Wellington, though 
he was no sure guide in politics, was at hand for the 
best he could do in that line. Peel was ready to be 
of use, but he had no manners,” and to the last 
his Sovereign could never endure his rasping way of 
managing his feet. 

Then came the foreign contingent. Uncle Leopold 
at the head of them. All were touched by her need 
of help. And Leopold’s man for all difficulties was 
Stockmar, who was charged to get her married when 
the time came. In a more intimate relation, as gover- 
ness, was Madame Lehzen, who was able to shape her 
pupil’s mind and feelings at will. Lastly there wa^ 
the child herself, the most stubborn little creature, 
when you took her the wrong way by scolding and 
rough expostulations, but soft as w^ax in all that came 
from heart. to heart. It is not to be .said that all or 
any of these aids to perfection had wings ; but it is 
trie that they toiled wholly and solely for the well- 
being and the affection of their charge. 

Her weakness was her love of flattery. In later 
life she took all the flummeries of Disraeli for gospel, 
arid he owned to laying it* on with a trowel. To his 
dying day he was her favonrite minister : 

« 

“^e dubbed Victoria ‘the Faery.’ . . . She was the 
elegant evocation of Gloriana. . . . There is no honour 
and no reward, he declared, that can ever equal the pos- 
session of Your Majesty's kind thought. All his own 
thou^ts and feelings and duties and affections are now 
concentrated in Your Majesty, and he desires nothing 
more for his remaining years than to serve Your Majesty, 
or, if that service ceases-#-to live still on its memory as 
a period of his existence most interesting and fascinating. 
... If Your Majesty is ill . . . he is sure he will himself 
break down. . . . He lives only for Her . . . and works 
only for Her, and without Her all is lost." 

She swallowed it without a qualm. 


John Brown was another case in point,, though in a 
far different way : 

“ She allowed him to take liberties wuth her," says 
Mr. Strachey, " which would have been unthinkable from 
anybody else. To bully the Queen, to order her about, 
to reprimand her — w^ho could dream of venturing upon 
such audacities ? And yet when she received such treat- 
ment from John Brown, she positively seemed ito enjoy 
it. . . . Eventually the ‘ simple mountaineer ’ became 
almost a state personage. . . Lord Beaconsfield was 
carefuPfrom time to time to send courteous messages to 
‘ Mr. Brown.’ " 

There is something to be said in extenuation on her 
part. She made no secret of it, and she was probably 
so sensible of the gulf between them that' she might 
well have thought there was no danger of misconstruc- 
tion. To the last his statuette stood, as in defiance, 
upon her writing-table in solid gold. He was but a 
peasant after all ; and wLat monarch of history ha& 
not sought some relief of the kind from the intolerable 
solitude of his aloofness ? Jester or bully : it is all one : 
here is a fellow^ creature at last. Yet the same queen 
expected the greatest of her statesmen to stand in her 
presence, like housemaids waiting for a place. They 
were too near to her in birth, station and talents for 
her to run risks. 

It was much the same with Edward the Seventh, 
though from a different cause. He had been kept in 
the cold shade by her firm hold on power to the last. • 
He was educated by herself and his father in every 
precept of virtue, and carefully companioned by gentle- 
men-in-w^aiting wEo, when he yawned his weariness of 
bookiness, had still little more to offer for a change 
than an exposition of the use of the globes. He did 
well, for all that, for his country, whatever may have 
been his occasional irregularities in private life. 

The almost tragic figure of the story is Albert the 
Good. The Queen idolised him, and with good reason, 
but he never won more than the respect of the English 
people, and at first he was long kept w’aiting for that. 
He did his dut}^ in both fortunes as the real keeper of 
the conscience of his wife. He had not sought his 
position : it was rather the other way, but step by^ 
step he became her only adviser. If he had lived to 
go farther he might in all good faith have transformed 
her into the likeness of a Kaiser of the German type. 

His work survives him : the great Bloodless Revo- 
lution is to this hour under the guidance of a moral 
king, who, however toilsome may have been the labours 
of his day, begins or ends it with the reading of a chapter 
of Holy Writ. The signs of a reaction in society, but 
not in the royal circle, are sometimes disquieting, and 
the prince who is to be his successor shapes well. But . 
father and son have a heavy task before them, and a new 
one — to save the monaVchy In an ultra- democratic age. ^ 


‘‘TWELVE ORIGINAL SCOTCH SONG§.” 

(Introducing five Burns lyrics, unknown as vocal numbers to the musical world.) 
By Davidson Cook, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


I N •y ” Burns and Aberdeen ” article in The Book- 
MA^, March, 1920, mention was .made of an 
interesting Collection of Scotch Songs published by an 
erstwhile Aberdeen professional singer and music- 
teacher, who had migrated to London. My friend Mr. 


Frank Kidson, author of “ British Music Publishers," 
" Traditional Tunes,” etc., has kindly presented to me 
his copy (formerly owned by Lady Georgina Gordon) 
of this excessively rare musical thus affording me 
ample opportunity of minutely sifting its contents* 
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William Wilson, whose name appears on the title page 
(herewith reproduced) must not be confounded — as he 
is apt to be owing to the con^mon description of both 
as “ Mr. Wilson — with Richard of that ilk, a popular 
contemporary actor, concerning whom some particulars 
may be gleaned from a “ Poetical Address ” spoken 
on liis* Benefit Night, and published in Vol. I of The 
Aberdeen Magazine, 1788. 

Mr. William Walker, the able author of “ Tlje Bards 
of Bon-Accord," has obligingly furnished me with some 


The singer ” declined the offer made to him, and 
after December, 1789, his name disappears from the 
records of the Society. Wilson superintended, for 
James Chalmers, the musical department of The Aber- 
deen Magazine, composing and adapting tunes for the 
songs printed with music in the first two volumes 
(1788-89). In this connection it is significant to note 
that whereas in 1788 seven songs set to music were 
published, and eight in 1789, the 1790 volume — evidently 
missing “ the gentleman who superintends the musical 



Burns in the office of James Chalmere, 
printer and editor of \\ie Aberdeen Journal. 

From a drawing by William Smith, |unr., the original oi^hich now hangs in the rditonal room of the Alicnticn Daxly Journal 
and IS reiiroduced by permission of the editor, Mr. W. Maxwell 

From a photograph kindly lent b> the Kev. John Murray, Rector of Annan. 


notes about William Wilson, taken from the “ Minute 
Books of the Aberdeen Musical Society, 1747-1806.'’ 
These show that he was engaged by them as a professional 

singer '' at their subscription concerts, session 1784-5. 
The first mention of his name in the Musical Society's 
records is in a minute dated May 20th, 1785, of his re- 
engagement at his “ present salary,” which was, for the 
season October to May, £'40, with a benefit concert, and 
liberty to teach or otherwise when not required by the 
Society. The Society also had a professional fiddler 
and an organist. Financial stress about 1789 made it 
requisite to cut down expenditure, and the following 
minute was recorded : ^ 

“ The meeting also recommends to the Directors to 
consider of reducing the salary of £40 now given to the 
singer, Mr. Wilson. They are sensible that he is of great 
use in the concerts, more perhaps for his instrumental than 
his vocal performances, and, besides, as he behaves with 
great propriety and decency it would be wrong to part 
with him for a trifle — but they are of the opinion that 
£40 is greatly too m#ch for onfe in his line, and more than 
the funds can afford." 


department ” — had only three. I'hat coincides almost 
certainly with the year when Wilson went to London, 
for it is obvious that with his teaching engagements to 
terminate, his move to the capital could not have beei» 
earlier than 1790. His "Vwelvc Original Scottislm 
Son^s,” published in London, like many similar works,, 
has no date. In the British Museum Catalogue it is^ 
conjecturally dated " 1785,” but that is not only too* 
early, as is shown by analytic bibliographical scrutiny' 
of several of the songs, but much too early, as is evidenced! 
by the Aberdeen Musical Society’s records, plus Wilson’s 
London address on the title page. William Chappell in 
” Popular Melodies of the Olden Time ” (two vols.. 
[1855]) laments the annoying lack of priilted dates on 
the old song and music books, and then, in the veiy 
work in which he applies the critical lash to tY\e backs 
of the early publishers for this fault, he actually re- 
enacts the same old crime, his own two volumes being 
dateless. ^ 

The Twelve Songs in Wilson’s Book, to which for 
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convenience of comment I have attached numbers in the 
order of their appearance, are thus named ; 

1. Halloween (p. 2). 

2. The Winter Nie^ht. A Cantata (p. 4). 

3. I sit o’ m}^ Sunkic (p. 7). 

4. Again the silent wheels of Time (p. 10). 

5. Roy’s Wife in Auld}^ Wallack (p. ij). 

'(). O all you Pow’rs (p. 15). 

7. The Silken Snood (p. i<S). 

8. The Boatie rows (p. 20). 

9. ’ Busk ye, my bonny Bride (p. 22). 

10. Encircled in her clasping Arms (p. 24). 

11. Thainy Menzies’ bonny Mary (p. 26). 

12. Will ye gang o’er the Le\^-ngg (p. 28). 

No. 3 had already appeared in The Aberdeen Magazine 
of July 3rd, 1788, p. 412, “ Set by Mr. Wilson. The 
Words by a Gentleman of Aberdeen.” The air is the 
same in both cases, but in the book opens and closes with 
a symphony which is lacking in the magazine. 'I'he words 
are also identical, and the song begins : 

“ I bit o' my sunkie, an' spin at my wheel, 

An' think on my Jamie wha loos me sae wcel ; 

He took a white Saxpence, an' brak it 111 twa. 

An’ gae me the half o’t when he gacd awa’.” 

I believe this is the earliest instance in song of the 
romantic halving of a coin between parting lovers as a 
love-token. The stanza quoted will be familiar to all 
who know the famous ” Logie o’ Buchan ” song, 
beginning : 

” O Logie o' Buchan, O Logie the laird, 

They've taen awa Jamie that delv’d in the yard, 

Wha play’d on the I'lpc and the Viol sae sma, 

They’ve taen awa Jamie, the flower o’ them a’." 

I sit o’ my Sunkie ” is substantially the same as 
the other song, but minus the ” Logie o’ Buchan ” 
verse, and with a different arrangement of the other 
stanzas. The song is by most authorities attributed to 
George Halket, an Aberdeenshire bard who died in 1756. 
G. Eyre-Todd, in his “ Scottish Poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century ” (Vol. I, p. 135), says : ” Peter Buchan, who 
in his ‘ Gleanings ’ was first to print the song, states that 
he follows universal tradition in assigning it to Halket.” 
The statement about the first printing of the song is a 
big blunder — one of the many which obscure its history. 
Buchan’s “ Gleanings of Scotch, English and Irish Scarce 
Old Ballads” is dated on the title page 1825 but 
Logie o’ Buchan” is irk The Scots Musical Museum, 
No. 358, Vol. IV (1792), and in Napier’s ” Selection of 
Original Scots Songs,” Vol. II (1792), p. 74, where we 
hrst find the accepted variation, ” I sit on my creepie.’* 
It is also in another scarce song-book of the period — 
Urbani’s ” Selection of Scots Songs,” Book II (1794), 
p. 40, in which also is to be found (p. 16) Burns’s cele 
brated love-lyric, ” The Red, Red Rose,” from a manu- 
script given to the little Italian singer by the Poet, and 
for the first appearance of which in print, Burns’s editors, 
including Scott Douglas and Henley and Henderson, 
erroneously cite Vol. Y oi The Scots Musical Museum, 
1796. 

While s ’lthorities generally ascribe ” Logie o’ Buchan ” 
to Halkf t, the greatest authority on Aberdeenshire 
poets, in his ” Bards of Bon-Accord ” (1887, p. 208) 
says the high merit of the song makes it almost 


an impossibility for it to have emanated from the same 
mind as elaborated the crudities of ' Occasional Poems ’ ” 
(Aberdeen, 1737). The 1788 Aberdeen Magazine version 
of the song w'ould seem to be its first appearance in print. 
In the British Museum copy of the magazine there is 
written (probably by a contemporary hand, and certainly, 
as proved by another entry, not later than 1808} under 
the words, ” By a Gentleman of Aberdeen,” the name 

John Marshall.” The same name is given in similar 
fashion as the author of song No. ii, which also appeared 
ill the first volume of the magazine, p. 723 (mispaged 722). 

The peculiai» thing is that no Aberdeen poet of that 
name and time is known, but that there w^as such a bard 
is well proved by the Aberdeen entry in Burns’s Diary 
of his Highland Tour, in which he speaks of his meeting, 
depicted in our illustration, with Chalmers, the pro- 
prietor and editor of the Aberdeen Journal] Bishop 
Skinner, son of the author of ” Tullochgorum,” and, 
amongst others, Mr. Ross, no doubt the organist of 
St. Paul’s, and— anticipating and corroborating the 
unknown annotator of the magazine — ” Mr. Marshall, 
one of the poetoc minor esT While the song may have a 
traditional basis (conjectured !), it seems clear that 
” Logie o’ Buchan,” so long imd with so little reason 
ascribed to Halket, can, though late in the day, now be 
definitely assigned — minus the Buchan stanza — to the 
minor poet, John Marshall. Fortunatelv Mr. 'U'alker 
has been able to identify this obscure smigster in a way 
which leaves little room for doubt. He \\Tites : 

” It struck me that I might find some clue to ‘ John 
Marshall ' in the yearly lists of the Musical Society's Sul)- 
scribers, so I went over them very particularly, and 1 
tliink wath success. — John Marshall, Advocate, was a 
regular subscriber from 1784 to 1796. He died on 
24 January, 1797. Belonging to a select coterie of this 
kind, his being introduced to Burns, along with Ross the 
organist, and other men of taste and talent in the town, 
seems a very likely affair. The Journal, in noting his 
death, speaks highly of his ‘ valuable qualities of heart and 
manners,' but says nothing about his being a poet. His 
position in Society must have been good — he was Joint 
I’rocurator Pascal of Aberdeenshire from 1781 to 1789." 

I cannot find the “Logie o’ Buchan” version in any 
printed collection earlier than The Scots Musical Museum 
(17^2 volume), but the earliest extant copy is in the 
famous Herd MSS., though, strange to say, the song is 
not to be found in either of his printed collections 
(1769 and 1776). 

Song No. 8 had also previously appeared in The 
Aberdeen Magazine, and a MS. note, by the same hand 
as the others, credits it to John Ewen, which confirms 
the opinion of most authorities. Ewen’s name is in 
the list of subscribers to Wilson’s book, and also “Mr. 
Chalmers, 2 sets,” one of which may have been for his 
friend and contributor, “ Mr. Marshall.” 

Song No. 5 has some peculiar variations from the 
usual version. No. 9 is not Allan Ramsay’s “ Busk ye, 
busk ye,” but a rendering more akin to the original 
ballad by William Hamilton of Bangour. No. 12 is a 
song frequently printed as by Robert Fergusson, though 
not, I think, included in any edition of his works. It 
also had been previously printed in the magazine (1789, 
p. 572), where it is entitled, “ My Ain Kind Deary- 0 .” 

No. 7 deserves more minute consideration. It is a 
well-known old Scots song, beginning : 
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Facsimile Title Page. 


“ O ] hac lost niv silkun snood, 

'That tied my hair so yellow, 
l’v(‘ gieii my heart to the Lad 1 loo’d, 
He wa^ a gallant fellow." 


'I'he Liuthor seems to have beej one of Scotia's unknown 
" makkaris " Burns, in one of his “Commonplace 
Books," has a feeling reference to these unknown song- 
writers, and how mortifying it is to a Bard’s v^aiiity 
that their very names are “ buried 'mongst the wreck 
of things which were." The fine old air wed to the words 
is usually entitled “ 'hwine weel the riaiden," but in 
Oswald’s “ Caledonian Pocket Companion," Book XII, 
c. 1760, it is called “ The lassie lost her silken snood," 
which is obviously the title of an old song of whicdi, like 
“ I wish rny love were in a mire," and many more, only 
the title remains. The song we know as “ dlie Silken 
Snood " is of a much later date in print, though it may 
have had a traditional vogue and owe something to, 
if it does not enshrine the vitals of, the older song of 
the “ snood." George Farcpihar Graham, in Wood’s 
“Songs of Scotland" (184S-49), Vol. I, p. 34, speaks 
of “ Napier who Jirst published the song." It is in 
Napier's Collection (1790, p. 26), but that is 7 iot ii?> first 
publication. Whitelaw’s “ Book of Scottish Song " 
(1844, p. 333) places it farther back, with the remark : 
“ This song cannot be traced in any of the earlier col- 
lections. It appears, however, in Johnson's Museum, 
Vol. I, 1787." Bibliographical exactness in regard to 
first and early appearances in print is useful for many 
reasons, one of the chief being the possibility of striking 
a clue to the identity of the author. In this case I have 
located the song in three collections anterior to the one 
cited by G. F. Graham, two of which are earlier than 
Whitelaw’s 1787 instance. It appears, with the music 
of the tune, “ Twine weel the Plaiden," in “ Calliope, or 
the Vocal Enchantress," Edinburgh, 1788, p. 129 ; and 


in the first handbook collection printed with music in 
Scotland — “ The Musical Miscellany ” (Perth, 1786, 
p. 163) ; and still earlier, but without music, in “ The 
Goldfinch, or New Modern Songster " (Edinburgh, 
1782, p. 278), of which I have Sir John Stainer’s copy. 
It is also in the Glasgow printed edition of “ The 
Goldfinch " (p. 273) without date, published in 1783, 
but it is not in the first edition j)rintcd in Edinburgh 
m 1777. 

We come now to the most amazing songs in Wilson's 
book—Nos. I, 2, 4, 6 and 10. The words of these are 
all written by Robert Burns, but no Burnsian of these 
days ever heard of the pieces as songs. “ Halloween " 
consists of stanzas iv, v, vi and x of the poem of that 
title (Kilmarnock Edition, 1786), set to a very good tune, 
evidently the composition of the Aberdeen musician. 
It has no resemblance to the tune called “ Hallow 
E’en " in tlie second volume of the second edition of 
“ Orpheus Caledonius," 1733, and Mr. Kidson — than 
whom there is no greater authority on old music — has 
not found it in any other collection. This “ song " 
gives us the first internal move forward from the British 
Museum tentative date of 1785 assigned to Wilson's 
“ Twelve Original Scotch Songs." 

“ The Winter Night " is a song manufactured from 
verse vi, and eight lines of yu (not consecutive) of “ A 
Winter Night " (Edinburgh Edition, 1787) the insertion 
of which would seem to bring the date of the work for- 
ward from 1705 to at least 1788. 

“ Again the Silent Wheels of Time " is a complete 
poem of three stanzas, “ To Miss Logan," the first line 
of which coincides with Wilson's title, but it has never 
been deemed a song, nor did Burns ever name any tune 
in connection with it 

“ O All You Pow’rs " is another decid(‘dly “ original " 
Scotch Song — and a very good oik' too— being stanzas 
ix and x of Burns’s Epistle to Davie, a brother 
Poet," set to a charming air, presumably of Wilson's 
comyiosition. 

“ Encircled in Her Clasping Arms " is a song fashioned 
with stanzas iv, v, vi, and x of “ The Lament occasioned 
by the unfortunate issue of a friend's amour," which 
has been supposed, 111 spite of the title, to allude to the 
Poet’s own love pangs. The song closes with the lines ; 

" Oh scenes 111 .strong icnKMiibrance set ; 

Scenes, never, never to return ; 

Scenes if in stupor I iorget. 

Again I feel, again 1 burn ; 
b'roin ev’ry Joy, and Pleasure^ torn, 

Life's weary vale I’ll wander thro’. 

And hopeless, comfortless, I'll mourii, 

A faithless Woman’s broken Vow." 

G. F. Graham, in “ Songs of Scotland," Vol. I, p. vi, 
says Urbani’s Selection (published in six Books from 
1793 to 1804) is remarkable for “ the use for the first 
time of introductory and concluding symphonies to the 
melodies.” William Wilson, of Aberdeen, yueceded 
Urbani, for he has opening and closing symphonies to 
every one of his “Twelve Original Scotch Songs," the date 
of which is finally clinched by the fact that it was entered 
for copyright in Stationers’ Hall on June 12th, 1792. 
Even Wilson, however, was not the first to print Scots 
Songs with symphonies, for Corri did so in his 
“National Aiis" (1779), and in his “Favourite Scots 
Songs” (c. 1783). 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

MAY, 1921. 

Ansxe^ers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should 

he forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

" The Prize Page.” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., \Van\^ick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //, IV and V are the same each month, avd that 
for the next two months the first prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.- -A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.- -A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best exposition in not more than one hundred 
and fifty words of the benefits or evils of early 
rising. 

IV. — K Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 

V. — K copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR APRIL. 

I. — ^The Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and Half a Guinea each awarded to Ian 
Cameron of 4, Daylesford Avenue, Putney, 
S.W., and Mrs. Mabel Leigh, of 34, Colchouse 
Court, South Ken.sington, S.W. 5, for the 
following : 

YOU. 

The witchery of midnight deep 
Is wrought of dew, and dreams, and sleep. 

And clustered stars, and far, still skies — 

But, oh, the witchery of your eyes ! 

Fate, loving beauty, made a rose 
Of all sweet things he loves and knows ; 

He dropped it and it lived and grew — 

Ah, tell me, is my fate in you ? 

Life seemed to me a simple way 
Wherein to walk, nor, walking, stray ; 

But since you've crossed it who can tell 
Which way it leads, to heaven, or hell ? 

Ian Cameron. 

THE CASTLE OF LOST HOPES. 

When' you climb the twisted stair • 

To the room w'ith arras hung, 

Nothing, no one will be there 

That you knew when you were young ; 

In a wind unseen, unheard, 

1-onely shadows bend and peer 
Till your naked soul is stirred 
In the woeful grip of. fear. 

Yonder in the ancient chair, 

Py the hearth -stone's sullen glow, 

Sits a ghost who seems as fair 
As your youth of long ago. 


Like the ashes of a rose. 

That in the wan of moonlight fades, 

Drifting on the air he goes ♦ 

In amongst the gibbering shades. 

Nothing, no one will be there. 

Nor is aught the thing it seems, 

There’s no hope that you might share 
In tlie Castle of your dreams ; 

There the phantoms ever rove 
With all gho.stly things and vain. 

Till the Shade that laughs at Love, 

Shall return to love again. 

Mabel Leigh. 

We also select for printing ; 

SPRING IN (TlURCIl STREET. 

Across the vague, uncertain line 
Of moving faces fell a sign, 

A sword of beauty swung and fell ; 

And piercing sw’cet upon the sense 
Inclined a fragrant imminence 
Of violets with dew'y smell. 

I said, I love you, violets, 

(” Thrippence-a-bioich, fresh violets f ”) 

I said, 1 love you, violets, 

And I'll make dear amends 
For all the words I should have said 
And all the songs I might liavc made 
About you, precious violets, 

Because you arc iny friends ! 

Along the tense and crow'ded mile 

Of du.sty parapet, a smile 

Ran sw’ift as lightning on the lulls. 

And bright as armies of the sun 
. With pennon 'd lances, one by one 
Sprang up the golden daffodils. 

I said, I love you, daffodils, 

(" Sixpence-a-bitnch, fmc daffodils ! ") 

I said, I love you, daffodils. 

And gladly I’ll employ 
The little magic granted me 
In honouring your chivalry, 

Your gallant ardour, daffodils. 

Because you arc my joy ! 

But calm above the sudden thrill 
Of violet and daffodil. 

Red wallflow’rs leaned with tranquil nod, 
Diffusing rare and heavenly airs 
As tender as forgotten prayers 
That sleep upon the knees of God. 

I said. And is it so we meet I 
{" Shillin' -a-hunch and smellin' sweet / ”) 

Is beauty sold upon the street 
And summer in the mart ! 

Now bargain for a daf^pdil, 

Now trade in violets who will, 

For by this wordless grief I know 
The wallflowTs have my heart 1 

(Rachael Bates, ** The Orchard/" Great Crosby, near 
Liverpool.) 
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We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Cyril G. Taylor (Edinburgh), Ruth Hardwick (Hornsey), 
Kathleen Ida Noble (Forest Rise), G. Gwyn (Bruges), 
E. K. Wade (London, S.W.), Lucy Malleson (London, 
W.), Esther Rawortli (Harrogate), Helen de Veer 
(Strasburg,^]sace), Claude Berry (London, W.), Phyllis 
Erica Noble (Forest Rise), Ivan Adair (Dublin), G. G. 
Kirkpatrick (Rock Ferry), Una Malleson (London, W.), 
Margaret Bardwell (Mundesley-on-Sea) , Rev. Edwin C. 
Lansdown (Tunbridge W'ells), John A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate), M. E. Morris (Torquay), Ethel E. Manniii 
(Merton Park), Mary Graham Telford (Gor]estoi>on-Sea), 
Doris Westwood (Birmingham), C. A. Macartney 
(Austria), F. Nightingale Sargent (Bristol), Lawrence P. 
Trout (Manchester), Margaret Brown (J^ondon, S.W.), 
Winifred Tasker (Llandudno), Ella Mackenzie (Pretoria, 
South Africa), G. Laurence Groom (Regent’s Park), L. M. 
Priest (Norwich), Sadie C. Clay (W^akefield), Mariqmta 
Gutierrez (San vSebastian, Spain) , Carlcton Beals (Milano, 
^taly), John Campbell Cunningham (London, S.W.), 
H. Drury (Streatham), Cecil Thomas (Quetta, India). 

11. — The Prize for the best quotation is awarded to 
J. V. Woodson, of 8, Rainbow Hill Terrace, 
W'orcester, for the following : 

HUNGER By Knut liAMsuN (Duckworth ) 

" Give me an Alderman in chains 
And I will eat him raw 

Thomas Hood, Go^ and {A Guildhall Duct) 

We also select for printing : 

THE HALF-HEAkTJLD By John Buchan. 

(Hodder Os: Stoughton ) 

' No,’ said the maiden, ‘ go your Wciy , 

You dare but tliink what a man w’ould say ' ” 

\V S Gilhekt, The Wav of 

(George A. Smith, i, Cleveland View, Ackworth.) 

THE GREAT MOMENT By Edwin Balmer. 

(Stanley Paul ) 

" Mabel will be deck’d anon 
Zoned in bride’s apprarcl.” 

Erederick Locker-Lampson, At Her Window. 

(John A. Bellchambers, i, Clifton Villas, Highgate.) 

PRIVILEGE. By Michael T H. Sadleir. (Constable) 

“ That in the captain’s but a choleric word. 

Which 111 the soldier is Hat blasphemy." 
Shakespeare, All's Well That Ends Well, Act II. Scene 2 

(Ernest A. Fuller, 10, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E.io.) 

III. — ^The Prize for the best quotation from English 

literature in praise of .music is divided, and 
Two Books each awarded to D. B. Vaughan- 
Hughes, of W^yelands, Chepstow, Monmouth- 
shire, and W’inifred Herrington, of the School 
House, Sacombe, Ware, Herts, for the following : 

“ Music has been called the sjieech of angels ; 1 will 

go further and call it the speech of God Himself " 

Charles Kingsley, Good News of God : Sermon on Music. 

D. B. Vaughan-Hughes 

“ Music IS well said to be the speech of angels ; in fact, 
nothing among the utterances allowed to man is felt to 
be so divine. It brings us near to the Infinite ; we look 
for moments, across the cloudy elements, into the eternal 
Sea of Light, when song leads and inspires us." 

Thomas Carlyle, The Opera. 
Winifred Herrington. 

From the very large number of quotations received 
we select for special commendation those sent by Rev. 
J. E. Swallow (Walliiigton), A. C. Marshall (Edinburgh), 
May W. Harrison (Lincoln), E. Drake (Scarborough), 
V. M. Butterfield (Ilford), Nora A. Clements (London, 
N.), Jocelyn lerne Ormsby (Gunnersbury) , Rev. Edwin 
C. Lansdown (Tunbridge Wells), F. Webster (Walworth), 
Hilda Fletcher (Highgate), Evangeline A. Yorke 
(London, E.C.), M. A. Lotz (Wimbledon). 

IV. — The Prize for the best review is awarded to 

Mannington Sayers, of Northgate, T«tnes, for 
the following : 


MY OWN AFFAIRS. By Princess Louise of 
Belgium. (Cassell.) 

Autobiography has never before attained the vogue 
which it possesses to-day. It is, however, unusual to find a 
princess unveiling her life to the public gaze, as in tiiis 
instance. Elcr unhappy marriage — her subsequent in- 
carceration in an asylum — arc described very fully, evoking 
pity for a life called to pass through such tragedy. One 
curious revelation of the writer’s inborn belief in Roman 
Catholicism as being the one true Cdiurch is made when 
she ascribes the recent war to the Protestantism of Lutheran 
Germany. 

Wc also select for printing : 

INSTINCTS OE Tllh: HERD IN PEACiC AND WAR. 

By W. Trotter. (J^'ishcr Unwin.) 

The author began writing on " Herd Instincts ’’ as early 
as 1O08, and first published liis essays in book form in 
1916, but he has added considerably to the volume since 
then. It deals with the behaviour of man in peace and 
war, discusses his peculiarities from a psychological point 
of view. England and Germany are compared, and there 
is a postscript written after the war, containing a rather 
enlightening chapter on the instability of civilisation. 
Careful study of this book might be useful in understanding 
the mental cau.ses of the present unrest, and in remedying 
them. 

(Mrs. S. Kirkland Vesey, Fordel, Glenfarg, Perthshire.) 

THb: TOUR. By Louis C'oupekus. ^ 

(Thornton Butterworth ) 

Here is no paltry story-telling but a superb piece of 
widting. Lucius Sabiiius, a patrician, of Ca?sarean Rome, 

IS love-sick and seeks in tlie occultism of Egypt nepenthe 
for his wounded heart 1’hen arises a veritable panorama 
of the weird and wonderful in that k'gendary land ; en- 
thralling word-pictures of scenes and customs two thousand 
years ago. The fabled Nile Hows on, bearing us past those 
dim, alluring cities of a lost civilisation J'hc charm of the 
semi-revcaled my.sterK‘s captivate the recider throughout 
and the dominant characters jiicturesqiiely Hit along the 
shadowed stage 

(W. Swayno Little, Trefrew,” Green Road, Black- 
rock, Dublin.) 

THE OLD M.\N’S VOU rif Bv William de Morgan. 
(HeiiKMuanii ) 

On reading " The Old Man’s Youth " one feels the 
immense pity of W illiam de Morgan’s tlcalh when he had 
but half finished a novel as grt'al as, if not greater, than 
" Jo.seph Vance " The book is mainly autobiographical, 
and is told by Eustace John Pascoe. dying in Chelsea 
Infirmary. It contains all those qualities which make 
de Morgan's other novels unrivalled 111 English fiction . . . 
that mixture of credulous cynicism and wise simplicity. 
The one fault is Mrs. dc Morgan’s ill-adviscd interpolations. 
She supplies a melodramatic plot, obviously unintended 
by the author, where only a conclusion is required. 

(A. R. MacPhail, ('ranford, Kidbrookc Grove, Black- 
hcath, S.E.3.) 

We select for special commendation the reviews by 
B. Noel Saxelby (Manchester), E. Mackenzie (Pretoria, 
South Africa) , Ruth Bevan (Cornwall) , Lucy Chamberlain 
(Llandudno), Enid Blyton (Beckenham), F. Webster 
(Walworthy, John S. Buist (Dundee), E. S. Horner 
(Surbiton), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), G. W. Bowes 
(Blackburn), Winifred M. Davies (Derby), J. T. George 
(Aberdare), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), M. C. 
Smyth (Bournemouth), M. Baldwin (Sowerby Bridge), 
William Donald (Ayr), Jocelyn Irene Ormsby (Gunners- 
bury), Kathleen Rice (Harpenden), Sidney S. Wright 
(Bromley, Kent), J. Wr Goodwyn (Bealings), A. E. 
Gowers (Harehill). 

V. — ^The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to M. E. Wyly, of 
Sunningdale, Langley Road, Slough, Bucks. 
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CARDINAL MANNING.* 

By Canon William Barry, D.D. 


S O far as I have seen, the “ new biography ** of 
Cardinal Manning which we owe to Mr. Leslie 
has found a hearty welcome from the public and the 
Press. On its own merits — literary, descriptive and 
ethical— it deserves recognition among the big books — 
too big in view of the time to come — which are still 
fashionable as belitting memorials of late-departed 
" celebrities."' 1 think, however, that not a few English 
readers were disposed to look on the previous “ Life " 
by Purcell as unfair to a \^ery noble person ; and while 
amused at the undeniable smartness of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s recent satire, felt sorry for Manning, whose 
own extreme candour about himself has given these 
opportunities of disfigurement to such ill-natured por- 
trait-painters. Purcell, truly, was inept ; Mr. Strachey 
delighted in showing how clever he could be ; but, 
after all, the question for England is one of national 
worth, as for the Roman Church it is one of loyal sanctity. 
These two scales are different, though not in consequence 
^ opposed. And Mr. Leslie satisfies both. When Purcell 
had finished his laying on of deep shades to the picture, 
it might s(;em as though Manning's countenance had 
faded out of light into darkness ; we could no longer 
admit his charm because he was proved sinister, self- 
seeking, and not to be trusted. For thirty years such a 
cloud has hung over his memory ; but now it is gone. 
English biograph}' will record to Mr. Leslie a debt of 
gratitude. He has made Purcell obsolete, broken the 
point of Mr. Strachey s flying shafts, and restored 
Manning to the place of honour as a great character in 
Church and State which those of us who knew him close 
at hand never doubted to be his by right. 

Another noteworthy feature in Mr. Leslie’s treatment 
is rare, but may well find imitators. By education an 
Eton boy, a graduate of King's College, Cambridge, he is 
by descent Irish and American, by conversion from 
High Anglicanism a Roman Catholic, and in politics 
an adherent of Sinn Fern. He has studied in Paris, 
travelled over the United States. It follows that for 
him to take a merely insular view would be always im- 
possible. He writes to a much wider world than the 
biographer whose home is in London and his horizon the 
English Channel. By good fortune Manning too was 
cosmopolite, though never losing the distinctive qualities 
bred in him by Harrow School and Balliol College. In 
the closing stage of his career the Cardinal became an 
allv of such thoroughly democratic leaders across the 
Atlantic as Cardinal Gibbons (who has recently been 
taken from us) and Archbishop Ireland, thereby fore- 
shadowing the League of Nations a generation earlier 
th.-h President Wilson's design. Their united influence 
told on the policy of Rome, the Labour Movement in 
Britain, and the vicissitudes of Henry George in the 
States. I myself enjoyed the privilege of seeing how 
these things went at head-quarters before and after 
Cardinal Manning's last daysj- It was a turning-point 
in world-history, which left neither Papacy nor Kaiser- 
dom unaffe 'ied. America transmitted to Europe the 

• Henry Edward Manning : His Life and Labours.” By 
Shane Leslie. 25s. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 


first waves of a mighty revolution in economffcs ; Europe, 
though more slowly, reacted on America. Manning 
took measure of all this ; and Mr. Leslie holds the same 
position, allowing for development of ideas since Henry 
George’s “ Progress and Poverty.” Future historians 
will fix fcn the Vatican as the meeting-place of Catholic 
faith and modern democracy under Leo XIII — an 
entente infinitely more momentous than the crowning 
of Napoleon by Pope Pius VII in Notre Dame at Paris. 
The dynasty of the Bonapartes — where is it ? ” Down 
and out,” as Americans speak, with Romanoffs, Hohen- 
zollerns, Habsburgs, and the rest. But the nations 
have passed, one and all, into the democratic era. To 
have seized on that truth, and made ready for its conse- 
quences by offering in the Church’s name to Labour the 
right hand of fellowship, was in our Roman prelates as 
bold a venture as the prophesyings of Israelitish seers 
when Jerusalem was about to be transformed from a 
petty Eastern capital to the world’s religious centre. If 
Manning lives to after-times, it will be chiefly by this 
power of vision and by his energy in acting upon it. 

I have begun at the end of Mr. Leslie’s volume, not 
without reason. The career which he undertook to 
describe and sum uj) was that of a man of action, in 
whose judgment religion signified not only a doctrine and 
a spirit but a vast institution co\'ering the past and 
connecting it with all the future. He read his Bible for 
guidance along the ways of life. To him IVfcses taught 
the law of economic justice, St. Paul the dignity and 
rights of Labour. He could bear to be teimed a 
Radical, while that was still a word of rejiroach ; but 
he preferred the simple name of Christian. So far as 
men would be Christian in any chapter of conduct, he 
wrought gladly at their side. Henc(‘ hl^ feeling for the 
Salvation Army, the I'emperance Movement in all its 
branches, Mi . W. T. Stead’s crusade of purity, and the 
claims of the London Dockers led b}^ Mr. John Burns 
and Mr. Ben Tillett. Certain calls which alarmed or 
scandalised more ner\'ous Catholics found him waiting 
like one ins]fireil -the watchman of Dumah unsleeping, 
sure of the dawn. Would it not be a confession of blind- 
ness on our part were we to refuse this unhesitating 
pioneer the title of a great man, one who was not the 
least among the Worthies of Britain ? 

Three times he chose to turn away from the prizes 
which seemed within his grasp, and that on motives very 
puzzling to the man of the world. I consider he did so 
when he underwent a true spiritual change, rightly 
called conversion ; again when he declined to become 
the Queen’s sub-almoner, which would have led him up, 
as for instance Dr. Randall Davidson has been led, to the 
throne of Canterbury ; and, most decisive of all, when 
he joined the Roman Church. I do not reckon the 
momentary proposal made to him by Cardinal Bilio 
and others, on the death of Pius IX, that his name should 
be put forward in the coming Conclave. He knew and 
said that his election was impossible. Yet romance 
lights up the scene in which one who might have ruled at 
Lambeth^ is offered in prospect the Chair of St. Peter. 

I come back to my argument. Manning's variety of 
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gifts, though it did not include the highest type of genius 
in art or mental power, gave scope for boundless 
ambition. He was singularly handsome, a graceful 
athlete, always in bearing, language, courtesy, much 
of a prince, porphyrogeniins ; and, like Napoleon, he 
had a smile so winning that it fascinated his enemies. 
ThankB to family connections and a large fortune 
derived from banking, his childhood was a kind of fairy 
tale, shining and splendid. He was sent to J4arrow ; 
and Harrow couples his name 
with that of Byron. In 
Oxford he moved among 
scholars, hunting -men, 
debaters ; he read Adam 
Smith, wrote the liveliest of 
undergraduate letters, and, 
though seemingly idle, took 
a brilliant First Class in 
“ Humanities ” — I keep the 
fine medicX'val word for the 
classics and philosophy. But 
his father, a quondam Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, 
failed ; Manning was never 
to be wealthy anv more. 

He became a clerk in the 
Colonial Office, found salva- 
tion by the E\'angelical 
method of experience, and 
was ordained by Bishop 
Bagot, who hoped he would 
prove “’a most useful member 
of the Protestant Church.” 

What ironies life had in store 
for him ! Seventeen years at 
Lavington followed. By a 
most happy, though brief, 
marriage he contracted 
alliance with Sargeants, 

Wilberforces, K y d e r s , the 
striking group which gave so many of its membeis to 
Rome. But Manning was not a 'fractarian. He 
preached a Guy Fawkes sermon in Oxford against 
the growing danger; he told Ward that his ” Ideal 
of a Christian Church ” was the most Lutheran book 
he had lately seen ; with Newman his friendship from 
the beginning might have borne the Scripture device 
of a ” speckled bird.” It never ceased to be genuine ; 
I would call it often bitter and exasperated — a com- 
bination not unknovm. The Oxford leader, going over 
in the '45 to the enemy, explained his position in the 
” Development ” ; but Manning, it is fair to say, was 
not quite equal to the thought which it demanded ; 
with his intimate friend, Gladstone, he sought refuge 
in Butler's ” Analogy ” ; and then the Gorham Judg- 
ment, a triumph for Evangelicals, drove him across the 
border about which he had been hovering. The stage 
of indecision, painful enough in itself, brought to the 
Anglican director of souls difficult problems, to be 
solved as best they might. We read his account of 
that trying time in Purcell. The new biography does 
not yield any fresh documents, nor undertake to 
resolve the case of conscience arising from official duties 
and rapidly-growing personal opinions of a different 


complexion. It is not, however, insoluble, in a sense 
which justifies Manning. 

That he was capable of utter self-sacrifice he showed 
in 1851 by giving up his preferments, submitting to 
Rome when the ” No Popery ” agitation had scarcely 
subsided, and becoming a mere student in the ” Noble 
College ” under shadow of the Vatican. True it i.s that 
Pius IX was already acquainted with his devout tempera- 
ment ; for the Archdeacon had paid visits to St. Peter's ; 

and Gladstone, a fervxnt 
Churchman, who shared his 
companionshi]) in the Eternal 
City, caught there his first 
glimpse of a Catholic Com- 
munion wid(T than his Island- 
sanctuary. Manning's change 
of character and scene brought 
him for ten years an efface- 
ment almost as complete as 
Newman’s at Edgbaston. Did 
he feel aggrieved ? I have 
not come upon a trace of 
discontent. But from hence- 
forth English readers who are 
not Catholics will pursue the 
story of his life, I suspect, 
with a certain aloofness until 
its eventide He was nov/, 
an enemy would say, 

” Italianate ” ; given up to 
ideas and schemes of which 
the scope being no longer 
national, the int(*rest for 
Britons at large melted into 
a hazy distance. The pathetic 
figure of Wiseman ; the 
fighting coadjutor, Errington; 
the gracioso belonging to 
Spanish comedy, Talbot; 
th(' I ('suits and othcT Regulars 
at law with the Bishops - these fill a stage curiouslv 
recalling medke\'al tunes; and it is not the legal punctilio 
but the touches of human nature that the average man 
will select for his edification in the play. Mr. Leslie wields 
a seductive pen ; he is always alert, not seldom amused 
and amusing, resohed t»> hide nothing, to apologise 
for nobody, to welcome antagonists — Manning, New- 
man, Vaughan — into the Sacred College ; and to bring 
out in a tranquil heaven of its own ” the immense majesty 
of the Roman Peace.” Peace, I make bold to affirm, “ at 
the heart of endless agitations.” For I lived in Rome 
during the Vatican Council ; I served the Mass of prelates 
who in discussion might argue one against another within 
the Council Chamber, but who knelt as brethren about 
St. Peter’s shrine. 

How notable was the part which Manning played in 
1870 ; how he won the battle of Infallibility, despite 
Dupanloup, Acton, Ddllinger, Darboy, sending defiance 
to Gladstone and Bismarck, and shaping the victorious^ 
majority, has been told in niany books. The papers left, 
however, in the archives visited by Mr. Leslie to such 
good effect on the whole, do not increase our knowledge 
of this episode. Light may still come from French or 
German sources. Manning acted in that crisis a great 
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deal more than he wrote ; and he kept his personal 
reminiscences to himself. He stood hy the deathbed 
of Pius IX ; voted for his successor ; helped by a 
generous report of Newman’s transcendent merits to pave 
his way into the College of Cardinals, and by his daring, 
yet well-considered policy towards the Labour Move- 
ment, not in England only but in all modern countries, 
exercised an influence over Leo XIII far more fruitful 
than he had ever enjoyed during the previous reign. 
His intervention in the Dockers’ Strike of 1889 niade 
him the People’s Cardinal. The Irish of his London 
flock adored him ; and he went a long way in advance 
of Gladstone towards the settlement of the chief problems 
which were concerned with the Protestant Establish- 
ment, the Land, the first stages of Home Rule. Disraeli 
struck him with a magic wand, and in “ Lothair ” he 
moved as the stately Cardinal Grandison. Retired 
from society, in which his place had long been kept 
reserved, he was in his old age a legendary figure ; but 
he could preach at Cardinal Newman’s requiem in the 
London Oratory with all his wonted grace of style and 
careful articulation. The illustrious' Oratorian died on 
August nth, 1890. To Manning the end came on 
January 14th, 1892. His last words were, Depostii 


jugunVy opus meum consummatum est.'* He laid down 
his yoke of duty ; his work was done. London gave 
him thronged streets for his funeral. Now he rests, 
with Wiseman and Vaughan, in the Cathedral which 
his love of poor children would never let him build, at 
Westminster. 

The Shakespearean question abides, What was this 
man ? ’* We might perhaps attempt to find the human 
equation! ; but ‘'God’s judgments are a great deep.” 
Before he was consecrated, the Archbishop designate 
committed to paper his inmost thoughts ; and he left 
the record behind him surely as a witness to later times. 
It is a document of sacred and priceless value. Mr. 
Leslie has done well to print this confession of a believer, 
who dedicated all his gifts to serve the cause of an 
historical ever-living creed, and that in years when un- 
belief was gathering power to reward its votaries with 
fame, place and means of aggression. In the Papacy to 
Manning it appeared that Religion would survive, 
whatever came to pass. He chose to be the soldier of 
the Church ; and no one who reads this brilliantly 
adequate story of' his life, which tells us all we can learn 
about him from his own lips, will doubt his sincerity or 
deny his heroic self-sacrifice. 


Bew ffioohs. 


MACHINE MADE CIVILISATION.* 


Experiment has proved that certain microscopic 
organisms, when introduced into a favourable food 
environment, multiply vigorously up to a certain point, 
but when that has been reached the colony begins to decay 
and finally dies out. The disaster does not occur because 
of lack of food ; the surrounding fluid or jelly offers in- 
finitely more nourishment than the colony could absorb. 
Death occurs because the organisms themselves produce 
an clement that reacts fatally. Dr. Freeman, impressed 
by these facts, has been led to elaborate a theory that our 
civilisation acts in a somewhat similar way. The civilisa- 
tions of the past flourished and then decayed because they 
developed this hostile element in their environment. In 
biology these hostile elements arc known, it appears, as 
anti-bodies, and after a closely-reasoned and intensely 
interesting analj^sis Dr. Freeman separates out four of the 
anti-bodies in the development of society : (i) The Domina- 
tion of Man by Mechanism, (li) Ckillectivisrn, (iii) The 
Progressive Increase of the Population, (iv) The Survival 
and Relative Increase of the Unfit. 

With merciless logic he shows that on the profit and loss 
account of human progress the development of the power 
machine, that made its first effective appearance towards 
the end of the eighteenth century, produced a heavy 
balance on the wrong side. The machine that was intro- 
duced as man’s servant became his master. Time-saving 
devices ended in reducing the amount of time available 
for the individual. A terrible indictment is made against 
the machine from every point of view. It degrades man 
by fostering collectivism which makes it possible for the 
mediocre to flourish at the expense of the more capable. 
For the evolutionary principle of the survival of the fittest. 
Dr. Freeman would substitute the elimination of the unfit, 
H^here is a real point of difference introduced by this change 
in terminology. The increasing use of machinery levels 
down. LaJ)our is almost solidly collectivist, and tends to 
defend the unfit, while it is jealous of the superior types. 

So exasperating is Dr. Freeman’s account of the present 


^ • Social Decay and Regeneration.” 

FreemsM:!. l8s. net. (Constable.) 


By R. Austin 


state of social and economic affairs that the reader would 
get dispirited were it not for the fact that the book falls 
into two parts, 
the Analytic and 
the Synthetic. 

They are woe- 
fully unequal in 
size, and the 
reader is at first 
tempted to rank 
our author with 
the large class of 
people who arc 
excellent at 
finding fault and 
at breaking down, 
but have nothing 
helpful to say 
about building 
up. But there is 
an excellent 
reason for the dis- 
crepancy in size 
between the two 
parts. To begin 
with. Dr. Free- 
man’s thesis is 
not generally accepted. He is no retailer of threadbare 
complaints. He has to establish his theory of anti- 
bodies generally and with particular reference to machinery. 
Like the good doctor that he is, he wants to be' sure of his 
diagnosis before he proceeds to treatment. But when he 
has made out his damaging case, he is only too willing to 
proceed to the cure. It is clearly not his fault that the 
second part is so small. He has no lack of material at his 
disposal for synthetic treatment, but has had to cut it 
down. He is holding matter in reserve, and suggests 
fuller treatment in a succeeding work. 

To correlate his analysis and synthesis it is necessary to 
use the concept of organism. After a critical statement of 
Spencer’s changing views on the nature of the social 
organism, Dr. Freeman comes to the conclusion that 
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New Mills ; Men Wading. 

From “ Crome,” by C. H. Collins Baker (Methuen). 


society really is an organism, 
but of the most primitive type. 

He toys with the analogy of 
the sponges as supplying the 
nearest parallel, but at a later 
stage makes the striking gener- 
alisation that "whereas the 
lowest compound forms are 
relatively simple aggregates of 
simple units, and the higher 
compound organisms are com- 
plex aggregates of simple units, 
the Social Organism is a simple 
aggregate of complex units " 

It is in these complex units that 
Dr. Freeman sees the possibility 
of regeneration. The conscious- 
ness or rather the self-con- 
sciousness of the members of 
society makes it possible for 
society to take itself in hand, 
and thus counteract the 
tendencies towards decay. 

Huxley had something of the 
same view, though very 
differently expressed. Society 
as such does not appear to 
have a life-cycle, or, at any 
rate, from the peculiar nature of 
its complex units it is able on 
occasion to modify whatever 
tendency there may be towards 
such a cycle. If it is on the down grade it may 
take a thought and mend. Turning over in his mind 
the pos.sibihties of the case. Dr. Freeman finds that 
" if the threatened dissolution of society is due to the 
suspension of Tsiatural Selection, then the re-estab- 
lishment of Natural Selection would appear to be the 
measure obviously indicated." So he is led on to the 
slippery slope of surgical means of sterilising the unfit. 
The case is plainly stilted, but the temptation to support 
it is resisted. Dr. Freeman cannot accept the sterilisa- 
tion solution, because it involves compulsion, and he is all 
for freedom. He is obviously in a difficulty between his 
own kindly impulses and the demands of severe reasoning ; 
but he is not unsuccessful in harmonising the two. When 
it comes to the actual working out of details there is no 
lack of finish in his treatment of the Voluntary Segregation 
of the Fit. Many will be doubtful about the feasibility of 
his League of the Fit. But all fair-minded readers will 
admit that he has blazed a trail that is well worth following, 
and will be grateful for the help provided by a man so 
eminently qualified by scientific attainments and literary 
skill — rare combination ! — in diagnosing our present parlous 
social state. Even those whom his analysis exasperates 
will be wise if they remember the value of the surgeon’s 
unpleasant probing, and recognise tins book as a work 
of the first importance on its subject. 

John Adams. 


CROME* 

Unlike Romney or Whistler, John Crome seems Lo have 
lived a rather average, undistinguished life ; made no figure 
in society ; and there was no general recognition of his 
genius until some while after Ins comparatively early death, 
for he died at fifty- three. He was born in Norfolk, and 
devoted himself as fully and faithfully to depicting rural 
Norfolk on his canvases as Mr. Hardy, in his different 
medium, has devoted himself to presenting the scenery 
and character of Wessex. He admittedly founded his style 
on a study of Dutch and Flemish masters, and has accord- 
ingly been dubbed " the English Hobbema " ; but it was 
English scenery that he painted, and the thing that matters 

♦ Crome." By C. H. Collins Baker. ^5 5S. (Methuen.) 


IS that he put himself, his own indnuluality, into his work 
and, whatever influences may b(i behnul them, in feeling 
and life and atmosphere, liis pictures remain familiarly and 
distinctively English. 

The facts of his career may be summarised in a few lines. 
His father was a journeyman weaver, keeping a small 
public-house in Norwich at tlic time of his son’s birth. At 
twelve John Crome was employed as errand-boy to a doctor, 
and after two years of this was apprenticed to Francis 
Whisler, a coach, house and sign painter, and thus, 
" not yet fifteen, Crome came in contact with paint and 
brushes " after a manner. By the time he was twenty-two, 
when it is to be presumed he had (qualified as a sign painter, 
he became Whisler 's journey m.in Presently he fell in with 
a young printer's apprentice, and the two began to study 
painting together ; and when lie was out of his apprentice- 
ship to Whisler he gave himself seriously to th.it art. 

He passed through a period of struggle and poverty, 
but in las early thirties his gifts had been rccognisecf to 
some extent and he had been taken up by a w^ealthy art 
patron or so ; then he married ; the rest of his story is 
of his progress as a painter. 

Mr. Collins Baker has written tlic quiet biography of 
this great man fully and skilfully, and follows it with 
detailed and discriminatingly critical chapters on " Crome's 
Development," on " Crome’s Water Colours," on his 
" Imitators and Followers " , and an able and very 
interesting survey of "Crome’s Creed and Place in Art." 
Following these, Crome’s pictures, dates w^hen they were 
exhibited and names of present owners ; pictures that 
have been sold by auction and to whom; and an alpha- 
betical catalogue of works by and assigned to Crome 
are given in appendices. 

The book has a Irontispiece portrait of the artist and 
is illustrated with over fifty beautifully reproduced ex- 
amples of his work ; it has a very admirable introduction 
by Mr. C. J. Holmes, Director of the National Gallery. 


WARFARE IN THE HUMAN BODY. 

In the world intellectual the shoemaker rarely sticks to 
his last. Apollo was both poet and physician ; " Dante 
once essayed to paint an angel " ; " Rafael made a century 
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of sonnets " ; Newton voyaging through strange seas of 
thought alone " landed on the island of Theology ; Goethe 
wrote on anatomy, botany and optics ; Jenner, of vaccina- 
tion fame, pcr])ctrate(l verses, and described a smallpox 
pustule “as a pearl on a rose leaf “ ; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes wrote “ Klsie Vernier “ and “ The Nautilus,'* as 
well as important medical treatises ; Virchow was both a 
great pathologist and a great politician ; Sir Ronald Ross 
is at once scientist, poet, and novelist ; and one might add 
to the list indefinitely. Vet, strange to say. when we find 
such a distinguished novelist as Mr. Morley Roberts roam- 
ing about the streets of the City of Science, we are not a 
little surprised, and not till we learn that Professor Arthur 
Keith has made him “ freeman ’’ of the city are ive prepared 
to take him quite seriously. 

Mr. Morley Roberts, liowever, is quite at home in the 
city : he knows its language, its factories, its w'orkshops, 
its wares For him “ mitoses,” “ chromosomes,” “ amino- 
acids,” “ pangenes,” “ antigens,” have no terror ; and he 
is on a footing of intimacy with “ plasraodium,'* “ catalyst,” 
” endocrine,” “ tyrosinase ” and other terminological 
tcrata. Nor is he merely a tourist and sightseer, he is also 
a worker and a critic ; he constructs and he demolishes. 

All this is as it ought to be ; for the scientific and the 
literary imagination have much in common, and each may 
be stimulated by an interchange of environment. The 
novelist will find inspiration in a laboratory, and the 
bacteriologist will find suggestions in the pages of a yellow- 
back.” Science, it is true, is a very exact and very exacting 
study, and no outsider can possess a tithe of the details 
accumulated by a practical scientist in a lifetime of 
scientific labour ; but the interpretation and co-ordination 
of facts arc even more important than their accumulation, 
and a clear, acute, unprejudiced unprofessional mind 
coming fresh to facts can sometimes interpret and co- 
ordinate them more successfully than a specialist. Science 
requires not only patience, punctiliousness and informa- 
tion ; it requires also imagination, openmmdedncss, reason- 
ing power, and courage. It was Goethe who discovered 
the metamorphosis of the organs of a plant : it was Goethe 
who first surmised the vertebrate character of the human 
skull : it was a monk who taught biologists Mcndelism : 
it was probably Sir Ronald Ross, the poet, more than Sir 
Ronald Ross, the scientist, who hunted malaria into the 
belly of a mosquito ; and Mr. Morley Roberts, the novelist, 
possesses in his reasoning faculty a weapon of analysis as 
potent in the conquest of truth as any of the weapons of a 
trained scientist. 

In his work, “ Warfare in the Human Body,”* he deals 
with a variety of deep questions such as “ Method in 
Science,” “ Repair in Evolution,*’ “ The Theory of Im- 
munity,” “ Heredity and Evolution,” “ The Physiology of 
Consciousness,” “ The Psychology of Training,” and, what- 
ever his subject, he always succeeds in throwing some new 
light on it. To discuss here all the questions he raises 
would be impossible ; but his chapter on “ Malignancy ” 
may be taken as illustrative of his general methods. "He 
builds on a foundation of broad generalisations. The body, 
he points out, is a symbiotic community, w^here “ give and 
take ” are delicately balanced ; but the symbiosis, like the 
symbiosis of international commerce, is always on the 
verge of hostility, and at any moment there may be “ a 
breakdown leading to warfare in the human body.” On 
this view he regards cancer simply as a breakdowm of the 
symbiotic balance between the cells of the epidermis and 
1 ne cells of the connective tissue. The cells of the connec- 
tive tissue, owing to irritation or injury, cease to control 
the growth of the cells of the epidermis, and these latter 
multiply and invade the underlying tissues. Mr. Morley 
Roberts accordingly considers cancer and similar malignant 
growths to be due mainly to lack of chemical resistance on 
the part of counterbalancing tissues ; it is a case of failure 
in metabolic regulation. He suggests, therefore, that 
cancer ma^ be best treated by ” assisting the reactions of 
the connective tissue.” That is briefly his thesis, but he 

♦ " Warfare in the Human Body.” By Morley Roberts. 
(Nash.) 


works to his conclusions with scientific thoroughness, 
pointing out on the way how much we already know of the 
relationship of the secretions of the thyroid and pituitary 
glands to overgrowths quite comparable with malignant 
tumours. It is strange, however, that in talking of the 
troph oblast and chorion-epitheliema he does not mention 
the theory of Dr. Beard, of Edinburgh, with regard to the 
pancreas. 

Mr. Morley Roberts first visited the City of Science in 
search of facts which would assist him in certain sociological 
studies, and he quickly came to the conclusion that the 
processes of health and disease in cellular organisms had 
their analogues in the processes of health and disease in 
organised human societies, and that these analogues could 
throw much light on the problems of physiology and 
pathology. This bold and interesting idea is the key-note 
of his essays ; but it is certainly open to debate whether 
the analogues he points out have much inductive value. 
Doubtless all inductive reasoning is founded on analogy — 
on what jevons terms “ the substitution of similars ” and 
Whately “ the resemblance of relations,” but the analogies 
between health and disease in societies, and health and 
disease in organisms are so slight that they can seldom 
serve as a ba.sis of valid inference. Mr. Roberts’s comparison 
of catalysts to tools is instructive, but tools and catalysts 
are not analogues permitting really valid inference.^ from 
one to the other, and the comparison is little better than 
Eiebig’s comparison of blood -corpuscles to coins. Again, 
though the comparison of the negro population .in the 
States to a cancer metastasis is imaginative, ])icturesque, 
and suggestive, I fail to see any valid inductive or ex- 
planatory’^ value in the comparison So, tor), there is 
really no analogue of inductive value between a tropism 
and a spiritual affinity. There is as little to be gained 
from analogues of that kind as from the analogues that 
may be established between a merry-go-round and a star, 
for they are not analogues tn pan matrna. Hctbcrt 
Spencer declares that “ study of organised bodies may be 
indirectly furthered by study of the body politic,” and that 
is as far as one may go. 

An over-emphasis, then, of very ])artial analogues 
between cellular and sociological processes seems to me 
one of the defects of Mr. Morley Roberts’s volume A 
second defect is his frequent failure to express himself wdth 
scientific lucidity' and precision. Take, for instance, the 
second sentence in his first chapter : “As the w^ork pro- 
gressed many side is.su cs presented themselves, and it was 
seen that if the notion of developmental diseases in man 
and other animals had their analogues in societv, by \vhich 
we could learn the nature of, and possible remedies for, 
social disorders, these should present real analogies with 
bodily morbid states.” The sentence is clumsy and the 
reference of “ these ” obscure. 

But these are comparatively small dc^fects in a big and 
interesting volume and it is to be hoped that Mr. Morley 
Roberts will frequently revisit the City of Science and will 
give us further fruits of his scientific researches. 

R. C. Macfie. 


THREE AND ONE.* 

A certain class of novels is suggestive of a ra'i^en’s nest. 
Innumerable are the twigs that go to its making, and they 
are old black sticks, the debris of many trees and many 
summers. An ugly nest, and yet out of it come, in due 
course, handsome, glossy ravens, the embodiment of young, 
fierce strength. ” The Poisoner ” and “ The Early Hours ” 
are novels of the raven's nest kind. Interminably wordy, 
full of scenes and people that do not live, they have each 
a central excellence which is their raison d'etre. A spark 
of talent went to their making, it shaped and vitalised and 
lifted them out of the ruck ; and it is this spark of talent 

* '' Woman Triumphant.” By V. Blasco Ibaflez. (Constable.) 
— “The Curtain.” By A. Macfarlan. (Heinemann.)-^” The 
Early Hours.” By M. Pickthall. (Collins.) — “ The Poisoner.” 
By G. Cumberland. (Grant Richards.) 
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REVOLUTION IN 

How to Learn French or 


LANGUAGE TEACHING 

Spanish Without the Use of English 


T MK Hew Prlnian method f)f learning I^n'iicli or 
vSpanisli M'ithoiit tlu' us(' of Pnglisli if causing 
cjiiite a I'evolntion in Language li'achmg in tlii'^ 
country. 

M('n and women who were never af)le to get on 
witli ” Lor(‘ign Languages wIk'u at scliool an* now 
finding it quite an ea^y inatltT to acquire a fluent 
knowh'dge of h'rencli or Spanish by tliis new' method. 

Moreover, tliey art' greath' enjoying tlieir study of 
tlu'St' languages, as their It'lters— man}^ of them couclu'd 
in the most glowing ttTins— testify. 

Leaders w'lio would like to hava' full ]')articiilars of 
the new method should ust' tlu' aj)plication ftirm printt'd 
below. These particulars will be sent to any addrt'ss, 
gratis and post fiet'. 

No Translation and no Vocabularies 

The Jh'lmau method is taught through the ])ost, and 
one of its most distincti\’(' it'aturt's is that the stiuh'ut 
h'arns tlu' particular language in question in that 
language' and withoi.* tla^ use of English. Thus ^ou 
hairn I'rt'iu h in Fiench and S]xmish m Spanish And 
yet ovi'ii if you do not know a single word of (‘ither of 
th(‘S(' language's to be'gm tvith, you can study the 
lessons, right liohi tlu' commencc'inent, with tlu' greatc'st 
east'. 

Manv stiuh iits on starting to learn a Eori'ign Language 
are n'pelled by the' dilliculties of the ('riaimnar. '} lu'sc 
diflicultit's aia ov't'iTonu' by the Jk'lman mc'thod. This 
method enabh'^ you to ri'ad, write' and spi^ak En'iich 
or Spanish Jirst - tlu' h)nnal grammar coming lati'r. 
hhirther, it I'leddes you to h'arn either language without 
learning long lists of Erench or Spanish words bv lu'art 
'J'lie words arc' li\ed in your mind by quite' anothc'r 
mc'tliod. In fac t, voii h'arn tlic'm by using thc'm and in 
such a wav that you never forget them. 

Some Opinions 

1 am more Ilian f^lcascd ui/Ji /hr ('oursc. II is 
irhiil I hr siudcnl has wanird jor yrars Having 
hihorionslv and unsui ( rssj ally siadied rrrnth jor sonir 
months hrforr taking up the Prlman method, I am 
beginning notr to realise that the Prlman method is the 
only satisjai lory iray of learning a language/' irritrs 
B. j ]o. 

I am delighted with the Spanish (huirsc and find 
it extremely interesting and easy to jolloii . I' he learning 
of languages is an interesting study, but the hard work 
usually entailed generally results in the evaporation of 
interest. Your Course retains the student's interest 
and teaches him the language ; it is ivitliout doubt the 
solution of the problem of the study of a Foreign 
Language writes S.T. 104. 

'‘After several years' drudgery at school I found 
myself with scarcely any knowledge of the French 
Language, and certainly without any ability to use 
the language. I realise iww that this method was 
wrong. After about si\ months' study by the Pelman 
‘ method I find I have practically mastered the language," 
writes B. 143. 

/ consider the method as remarkable as it is simple. 
From the beginning one can entirely think in Spanish 
and understand, and this is the only practical way to 
master a Foreign Language— at least, in my opinion. 
Several of my fellow-students are taking up the Course," 
writes 5 . 5 . 104. 

** We were only in Pans eight clear days, and I 
found my pleasure greatly augmented by being able 


to speak and understand almost everything. I am 
quite convini ed that the Pelman method is the only 
way to learn a L'oreign Language," icrites P. loi. 

“ / sailed for France, Liverpool to Marseilles, visited 
the Riviera, spent a fortnight wdh French friends in 
the Rhone ]\illey, and came home via Paris and 
Rouen. I met all kinds of people, but thanks to your 
First ('ourse, 1 was always able to make myself under- 
stood writes S . 1 1 b . 

“ / heartily congratulate you upon your Method. 
I am over ()], and have studied praLtically all my 
life, but have never experienced any method so good 
as yours. Yours has the advantage of at once putting 
a student in the pas'll ion of being able to converse from 
the first lesson, and is a continual fascination and 
pleasure," 7 c rites B 137 

"I desire to express my appreciation of this most 
valuable and interesting ( ourse. I have learnt more 
about leal French in the first free lessons than in all 
other Lourses put together," xerites M. 143. 

“ 7 'he method is splendid One cannot help getting 
on and learning the language quickly," writes R. 144. 

“ It IS n.uch easier and more interesting than any 
other method by which I have studied, not only for 
Spanish, but also for French. I can speak with facility 
with the Spaniards in our oihees/' writes S F. loi. 

“ 1 he method certainly makes learning the language 
{Spanish) extraordinarily inteiesting and effcciivc,'^ 
writes SI! 1J4. 

Particulars Free 

Tlu' simplicitv (jf the new method - enabling you to 
gain a thorough mastery of the' Fre'nch or Spanish 
Language in about onc'-third the' usual time— its novel, 
fascinating and ('ilec^n'c' charactc'r, its ingenious 
ineThod of te'aching pronunciation and the high reputa- 
tion o^ the Pe'lman Institute* that lie's behind it, have 
all combiiu'd te) win feir it \v leh'spread popular interest 
aad support. The innnbe'r ed j)e'ople' who are learning 
Fre'iich or Spanish bv the* Pe'lman ine'thod is increasing 
rapidly. All state* that it is the* easiest and simplest 
uH'thod of Earning a J'orc'ign Language* they have (*ver 
mvt with. Readers whei would like* te) kno\v more 
about this re'inarkable' methexl of h'arning French or 
Spanish should use* the application form printed below. 
By return the*y will receive* a copy ot a book fully 
describing the new method, gratis and post free. The 
address is the Pelman Institute (Mode*rn Languages 
Dept.), 88, Bloomsbury Mansions, Mart Street, London, 
W.C.i. 

APPLICATION FORM 

To the PELMAN INSTITITE , 

^Modern Languages De'pt.), 

88, Bloomsbury Mansions, 

Hart Street, 

LONDON, W’.C.i 

Please send me*, gratis and post free, a copy of 
“ How to 1 e^arn PTench,” “ How to Lc'arn Spanish ” 
{cross out one of these), togcTher with full particulars 
of the New Pelman ^Method of Learning Foreign 
Languages. 

Name 

Address 
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which, in spite of a pervasive dullness, leads the reader on 
from page to page. It promises perhaps more light in 
“ The Early Plours " than it gives, but in The Poisoner 
it burns steadily. 

The argument of “ The Poisoner " is given in the question 
Stavart asks himself — " Was not his instinct towards slow 
self-dbet^ction the most real, the most essential part of 
his bejJ^ ? " The son of a drunken mother and sadic, 
hysterical father, Stavart was a doomed creature, the sort 
of decadent Nature sweeps away ^\nth one or other of her 
twin besoms, tubercle and drink. From the beginning he 
was a hopeless case, and as such Mr. Cumberland has 
depicted him. No doubt in his choice of subject the author 
was influenced by his amazement — the amazement of all 
who regard human life as of more importance to the forces 
beyond our comprehension than that of other animals — 
that a man should be born decadent and doomed. 

Mr. pickthall’s ‘‘ Early Hours ” is also a sad book, but 
it is serene, accepting chance and change as the will of 
Allah. He tells of the Young Turks’ revolution, and 
though the account is not very clear he yet contrives to 
give us unforgettable pictures of Moslem life. But whereas 
Mr. Cumberland’s " Poisoner " is a progression, the “ Early 
Hours ” cannot be said to be as good as some of Mr. Pick- 
thall’s other books — for instance, “ Veiled Women.” The 
main interest, to a thoughtful mind, of his work is that 
these Eastern stories are by a man, born to Christianity, 
w'ho after consideration relinquished it in favour of Islam. 
We seek in his books the reasons for that change of faith, 
wondering if he had chanced on a better solution of the 
riddle of life than has occurred to us. What do we find as 
we read between the lines ? A fine spirituality, a poise 
due to submission and faith : 

” The end of life is not communion with a fellow-creature. 
That search must end in disappointment always. The soul of 
every living man and woman is solitary from the cradle to the 
grave, unless it finds, by service, that communion with Allah, 
for which, in truth, it was created.” 

In other words, the writer imagines he has found in Islam 
what the devotee of every religion believes he finds in it — 
communion with God. 

Different from ” The Poisoner ” and ” The Early Hours ’’ 
in that it is not so intolerably wordy, ” The Curtain,” on 
the other hand, makes a slighter impression and perhaps a 
larger appeal. The scene is laid in Corsica and the theme 
is the effect of a certain interchange between the main 
characters. In the opening chapters Mabel Cain is blind ; 
midway she has recovered her sight, and Hugh Cardinal, 
somewhat unconvincingly, has lost his. The result is a 
happy ending for everybody concerned. This is, in partf, 
a subtle book and it is pleasantly written — but the preface 
was, as usual, superfluous. We have yet to meet the 
author whose friends do not see in his characters veiled 
personalities, and who is not anxious to repudiate the 
accusation. 

Three books, good of their kind, pieces of conscientious 
craftsmanship, probably each the best published on the 
particular day that gave it to the world, yet not outstand- 
ing, not of supreme merit ; and then one — ” Woman 
Triumphant,” by Blasco Ibanez. 

From the outset the attention is arrested. In the first 
par-' graph we have ihis remark about Keno vales, the 
painter, who is entering a picture gallery : 

” But the dead did not attract him ; very interesting they 
w( very worthy of respect . . . but art was moving along 
new paths and he could not study where he only saw reality 
through the temperament of other men." 

The insight of that phrase whips up expectancy. From 
this book we shall get more than dry, woody twigs of 
accepted thought ; here at last is a man who has got out of 
the ruts pf the road. 

It is curious that even the faults of a great writer arouse 
more intere.^ bthan the excellences of the mediocre. Ibanez 
begins his book with some ninety pages of retrospect which 
should either have formed part of the story or been 
Qompressed into a few paragraphs. Neverthele^ we read 


without skipping and are rewarded by passages remarkable 
for their vision : 

” If we lose something that made life unbearable,” says the 
author, giving us the key to his story, ” Ve immediately wish it 
back as indispensable to our happiness. . . . Kenovales is the 
personification of human desire, this poor desire which in reality 
does not know what it wants, eternally fickle and unsatisfied.” 

This Reno vales is the son of a blacksmith, his reputation as 
a painter is world- wide, and he is happily married. In order 
to please his wife, however, he gives up his wish to paint 
flesh, and the repressed desire, which was in him peculiarly 
strong, gradually undermines his powers. By the time he 
reaches middle life this subservience to her views has 
brought him to a condition in which he can neither love 
nor paint, and &ees before him nothing but ” the black, 
greedy abyss — death.” His wife dies, and she is no sooner 
dead than he begins to idealise this woman : 

” Whose silent censure, prying eyes and narrow, petty morality 
of a well-educated girl had blocked his course, and whose fits 
of temper had robbed him of his strength for work.” 

He resolved to pull himself together and paint one last 
picture, a picture in her honour, a picture as great as 
Goya’s ” Maja Desnuda.” It is, however, too late ; his 
hand has lost its power. Fong disuse of his gift has 
atrophied it, and the ” Maja Desnuda ” he would have 
painted — and in his youth could have painted — must 
remain a dream. He is an old man come to the end of life 
without having fulfilled himself because, great as were liis 
gifts, he lacked the moral strength which would have 
enabled him to beat down opposition and conquer fate. 

C. A. D.vwson Scott. 


AT THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL* 

One of the minor horrors of war is the aftermath it leaves 
of dispute and denunciation. Naturally the great war of 
1914-1918 has provided enormous scope for the chroniclecs 
of fact and fiction and the washers of political and military 
dirty linen. We have grown somewhat tired of Confessions 
and Diaries and Reminiscences ; war literature is some- 
thing of a drug in the market. Nevertheless there is still 
room and to spare for publications -of real value, for many 
of the loudly-heralded volumes, with a famous name on 
the title page, have proved singularly disappointing. 

I have read with attention Captain Peter E. ^^Yight’s 
book, ” At the- Supreme War Council,” and I confess that 
as a narrative it disappoints me and as an indictment it 
leaves me cold. Captain Wright states t^'at he was 
As.sistant Secretary and Interpreter to the Supreme War 
Council, and explains that in this double capacity he was 
enabled to hear and read military secrets of the highest 
importance. He proceeds, in due course, to criticise with 
great severity General (now Field-Marshal) Sir William 
Robertson for (as he suggests) communicating military 
secrets to Colonel Repington (military correspondent to 
The Times and later to the Morning Post) and for using 
Major-General Maurice and Repington as his advertisers 
and press agents. Now this is interesting. Certain of us 
who did more or less confidential work on the British Staff 
during the war took an oath not to divulge, then or after- 
wards, such confidential matters as might come to our 
knowledge in the course of our duties. I can onW^ suppose 
that, despite the important' nature of Captain Wright's 
position, he was not called on to take such an oath, for he 
describes many incidents and conversations which must 
have been for the select few only. 

Captain Wright’s pictures are , at least arresting. 
Clemenceau was, he says, ” the most amiable of old men, 
and if a tiger, as he was called, only a stuffed nursery tiger.” 
Mr. Lloyd George he commends because of his determina- 
tion to win the war, ” in spite of ... his inveterate taste 
for low and unscrupulous men ; of the distrust felt for him 
by his favourites ... of his superficial, slipshod and hasty 
mind. ...” Haig also does not escape, though Foch is 

At the Supreme War Council.” By Peter E. Wright. 
73. 6d. net.' (Eveleigh Nash.) 
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John Long’s Spring & Summer List 

THE JOHN LONG £500 PRIZE NOVEL V 
GOOD GRAIN By EMMELINE MORRISON 

With a View to discovering a talented NeW Writer, Messrs. John Long offered 
in April, 1920, the Prize of £500 for the "Best FIRST Novel, the competition 
for which closed on the 31st December, 1920. £500 is bp far the biggest Prize 
eVer offered for a First NoVel. “Good Grain,'* by Emmeline Morrison, the one 
just selected as the Prizes Winning Novel, is indisputably of surpassing merit, 
and it is safe to predict that it Will prove a real outstanding popular success. 
The Work contains oVer 100,000 Words. ' 

Ready Shortly. Price 8s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo. Cloth, with Dust Wrapper in Three Coloiirs. 

OTHER BRILLIANT NOVELS READY SHORTLY 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Dust Wrappers in Three Colours. 

THE PAINTED LILY By AMY J. BAKER, author of “ Moonflower," etc. 

THE SOMETHING BETTER By Lilian Arnold, author of “ Also joan," etc. 

A DERBY WINNER By NAT QOULU. the World’s Favourite Author. 

AN ISLAND WOOING By a. SAFRONI-MIDDLETON, author of “South Sea Foam,” etc. 

THE FOUNDRESS By JOHN AYSCOUGH, author of French Windows," etc. 

PUTTING MARY OFF By JOHN L. carter, author of “The Pilgriina(»e of Delilah,” etc. 
THE GOVERNOR’S ROMANCE By MINA HOLT, author of "Speck Blackness." 

WHY ? By Q. G. CtlATTERTON, author of “The Human Starling,” etc. 


THE LATEST NOVELS OF NAT GOULD 

A VENTURE UNIQUE IN THE ANNALS OF PUBLISHING ! 

Seven New Novels by one Author now for the FIRST TIME published at the extraordinary low price of 2», net Bound. 

These Novels will be published in the Spring and Summer. 


IN THE PADDOCK Nat Gould 

THE BLUE RIBBON Nat Gould 

A BAD START Nat Gould j 

THE DEMON WINS Nat Gould 1 

Fcap. 8vo. 256 pages. 2s. net Bound, witi 

A DANGEROUS STABLE 

Nat Gould 

THE MAN FROM NEWMARKET 

Nat Gould 

A LONG SHOT Nat Gould 

li splendid Dust Wrappers in Three Colours. 

OTHER NOVELS 

2s. net Bound, with splendid Dust Wrappers in Three Colon 

in the Spring 

THE SILVER STAR Nat Gould 

CHESTNUT CHAMPION Nat Gould 
RACING RIVALS Nat Gould 

ODDS ON Nat Gould 

LEFT IN THE LURCH Nat Gould 
A GREAT COUP* Nat Gould , 

*Filr 

BY NAT GOULD 

rs. Some of these arc icady and the others will be published 
and Summer. 

THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME* 

Nat Gould 

A FORTUNE AT STAKE* 

Nat Gould 

A GAMBLE FOR LOVE* Nat Gould 
A TURF CONSPIRACY* Nat Gould 
AT STARTING PRICE Nat Gould 

ned. 

Messrs. John Long also publish a Is. net Edition of the Novels of Nat Gould. Striking Covers in 3 Colours 

48 titles now ready. Write for full list. 

JOHN LONG’S 2s. NET BOUND 

NOVELS A New Series of Novels by World- 
Famous Authors. The Volumes are most tastefully bound, and 
have attractive Dust Wrappers in Three Colours. Fcap. 8vo, 
256 pages or 320 pages. 

91 titles ready and in preparation. Write for full list. 

Messrs. John Long have now ready their New Catalogue, 11 
embraces Books of Travel, Biography, Fiction, Belles-Lc 

JOHN LONG’S Is. NET PAPER 

NOVELS All by Popular Authors, with entirely 
new up-to-date Cover Designs in Three Colours. Demy 8vo. 
Thread sewn. 120 pages. 

54 titles ready and in preparation. Write for full list. 

2 pages, demy 8vo, It is a most interesting production, and 
itres. Poetry, the Drama, etc. Please write for a copy. 


JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarhet, LONDON 
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drawn as a demigod. Everybody almost is represented 
as taking part in a frantic struggle for self-glorification or 
the evasion of responsibility. 

It is all very forceful, very trenchant —very painful some- 
times, as in the tragedy of Gough's Fifth Army — but one 
wonders what is the good of it all now. After all, the war 
had be conducted by human beings ; had thc^^ been 
oinniscieiit they would doubtless have done better. Hut is 
it quite the moment to turn on these men a merciless 
searchlight } Are we not a little too near the Great Event 
to be able to see it in correct perspective ? I do Captain 
Wright the justice to believe that he is sincere, that he is 
actuated by no petty feelings, that he honestly believes 
his book to be a valuable document. But has he made due 
allowance for the mental strain, the awful burden of 
responsibility thrown on those in higli command or placed 
in positions of national responsibility ^ That Foch was and 
is a great man the world gladly concedes, but there were 
others. It is not greatness only to conquer ; a man can 
but do his best according to his lights 

For the rest, there arc many interesting figures and 
comparisons in the book which may be useful to the 
student, and one important observation — namely, that 
the innovation of the Secretariat not only enabled Mr. 
Lloyd George to assume a virtual dictatorship, but enables 
him to retain it at this moment. 

Franxis D. Grierson. 

BOOKS ON KENT AND SUSSEX.^ 

It is pretty certain that the reviewer who finds among a 
number of topographical books one by !Mr. Bradley, will 
also find it to be easily the most able and conscientious of 
the bundle. It is so in tliis collection of Kent and Sussex 

* “ England’s Outpo.st the Country of the Kentish Cinque 
Ports " By A G 73radley With Illustrations by Fred 
Adcock I os 6d net (I^obert Scott ) — " Kipling’s Sussex ” 
By K Thurston Hopkins T 2 s 6d net (Simpkin, Marshall ) 

" Seaward Sussex the South Downs from End to End ” By 
Edric Holmes Illustrated by Mary M Vigers 7s net (Robert 
Scott ) 



books, for Mr. Bradley's is by far the more accomplished, 
competent and valuable of the three. Mr. Bradley has 
his failings and his little weaknesses, but he takes his work 
seriously and produces work which must alw^ays command 
respect and admiration. 

In this book he does for the East Kent coast what m an 
earlier book (“ An Old Gate of England ”) he has done for 
Rye, Romney Marsh and the western ('inque I'orts. The 
purpose of the two books is to describe the whole of the 
Cinque Ports and their surrounding country and villages. 
In this volume, then, we get, the story, and Mr. Bradley’s 
description, of the Isle of Thanet, Sandwich with Rich- 
borough, Deal, Dover, Folkestone and Ilythe, and the 
villages of this httoral. As Rye dominated his previous 
book, Sandwich ^witli Richborough) dominates this. Mr. 
Bradley says of the two towns : 

" There is nothing else in the south of JCngland in tlie least 
like tliesc' two little towns, while those of the north and west, 
or rather of the Welsli ^Marches, winch in Ludlow, Tewkesbiirv 
and Bridgnorth possesses the best of them, arc of an entirely 
different type and altogether out.side comparison." 

In making that statement Mr. Bradley speaks from 
a comparative knowledge, which makes it the more 
authoritative. It is true that there are no towns more 
beautiful, in their differing individualities, than these, and 
Mr. Bradley is tortunate in having one of them to brighten 
each of his two volumes, particularly as the scenery of the 
whole district is mild by comparison with those grander 
and more romantic landscape beauties which he usually 
described in earlier Viooks 

Perhaps Mr. Bradley' s best things are . his succinct 
introductory story of the Cinque Ports as a whole , lus 
excellent and reasoned account of the smuggling industry, 
which contrasts favourably with the scrapp\-, ill-digested 
notes of so many wTiters ; and lus admirable account of 
Sandwich and Richborough Can he be riglit, however, 
in his statement concerning Ricliborough ;p. 153; tliat 
" nowhere in Britain is there so great a memorial of the 
Roman occupation, etc." (unless lie means to be read (ut 
l^ied de la lettre in respect of the words, " untom hed by later 
human hands," as another retereuce on ]> J15 suggests 
that he does not' . Has Mr. Bradley never seen Porchester > 
And wdiat about the Roman Wall ^ 

One of Mr. Bradley’s virtues is his indcjienilent and 
speculative }>oiiit of viiw, illustrated in this book by his 
reflections on the comparative abseme of dociimentar}’' 
knowledge* of the foui centuries of Roman rule m this 
coiintrv His coiU])arative lack of interest in certain 
literary .issociations, which quite justifiabU appeal to 
others, is perhaps explained by a remark on p. 154. 

Mr. Fred .\dcO('k’s many careful and illuminative draw- 
ings are a notable adjunct to Mr. Bradley’s book. 

In his book 011 " Kipling’s Sussex ’’ Mr. Hopkins was 
seized of a fine idea, but he has not earned it out as 
thoroughly and closely as might have been expected, and 
this and Mr Holmes' book on Sussex are not particularly 
original in matter or treatment. All topographical writers 
must be dependent on their predecessors, but the user of 
old material must always be prepared to stand the test : 
does he present the old matter with some novelty of manner, 
invest it with his own individuality, add to it something 
new ? Judged by such standards these books do not rank 
tremendously high, but they are at least pleasurable and 
entertaining accounts of wanderings in a delectable county, 
and for those who are not too exacting they will form 
useful and companionable touring handbooks, Mr. tiolmes' 
volume having the advantage in a series of drawings of 
considerable charm (though the paper used seems calculated 
to render them somewhat coarsely), and Mr. Hopkins’ book 
in its relation to Kipling’s stories. I have the best of 
personal reasons for wishing for Mr. Hopkins the felicity 
of a second edition. I owe to him a kindly reference to a 
book of mine, and, since he has paid me the further compli- 
ment of incorporating in his owm matter a small thing 
which he has borrowed — no doubt inadvertently — from the 
same book, he w’ould, I am sure, like to mark it by inverted 
commas. Mr. Holmes may well pray lor^a similar good 
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fortune to enable him to correct a number of irritating, 
if trifling, inaccuracies. For instance, Richard Jcfleries 
was not buried in or at Broadwater Church, and his name 
was not Jeffries. We wonder who Cobbet, and Stripe 
and Olliver are, and is not Mr. Holmes in error in stating 
that I^amb lived for some vears at Brighton ^ 

'triL Tkami* 


MARY STUART.^ 

In “ Mary Stuart,'" as 111 Abraham Lincoln,” Mr 
John Drinkwater lias made use of a machinery t<j mediate 
between the play and the audience, to give the play an 
atmo.sphere of remoteness and thus to obviate the necessity 
of such miTiutice of actuality as would m;^ke against that 
intense simplicity which alone can give prose the quality 
of poetry. In ” Abraham fancoln ” the chroniclers defined 
the position of the drama on the infinite stage of history . 
The relationship between the scdting and the play ol 
” Mary Stuart ” is more original, closer and more comjilex 
As to its technical ajitness it is impossible to speak with- 
out having seen the play on the stage Us psychological 
rightness may be judged as wt‘ll from tlie book — or bettt‘r, 
for one is not confused by idiosyncracies of interjiretation - 
but, even so, it is not easy to pass a definite judgment 
For to do so would be to pronounce definitely 011 the nature 
of tJie passion of love, a jioint wliicli the plulosoplieis ha\ e 
not yet settled. 

John Hunter, a young man, has come to Andrew Jkiyd, 
an old man — ;iii tlie yeai 1000 or later — in great distress 
His wife, Maigand', lias told him of her love lor anotluu'. 
Nhit LIT ally Hunter is hint and hnnnhated, although 
Margaret has declared that her love for him is untouched 
by the new love d'o Hunter this seems meaningless , but 
Boyd would make liini ashamed of Ins bitterness, deilaring 
tliat there are women who Ctin ” love so w'ell that no man’s 
nature can contain all that they have to give ” ]\Iarv 
Stuart w'as sir h an one; Margand is anothei Of Mary 
Loyd IS a worshipper ; hei portrait is ov'er Ins lire-place , 
.Liid he bills liunter learn wasdom from hei tragic storv. 
Ilnnti*r reji'cts thi' suggestion with eontenijit, and then ; 

" i ilrc^is )us/h‘s outstdr on the lormc 
” I-iovD What's tlu‘ matter 
‘ lie 

“ IfUNrru 'Hu'ie look — Who is it '' 

“ Makv Shari .stainlc <>ii /he tenan at the 
u'uuioi,' She is the Queen of the piuttaii 
"MmcV’ Ho\ , 1 ttiii tell \(m everything” 

The .scene chaiigiss to a room in Holyiood on a night 
of March, 156(1 — the night of Kiccio’s murtler. But the 
new scene is doubly linkeLl to the old, through Mary's 
consciousness as well as through llunter’s, tor, as tlie luwv 
scene becomes dchned, the (Jiu'eii is waking iioni a 
prophetic dream of wdiat has pist jiassed betwveii Boyd 
and Hunter It is a curious devici* , but wdiat is of more 
interest is the que.stioii- -how fai, in the one short, vivid 
scene enacted, Mary leahses the ” great lover ” of Boyd's 
idea. It IS a hard question to answer , for one's mind has 
been prejudiced by what has gone befure If the Holy- 
rood scene stood alone, without Boyd's ludieation of its 
intention, one cannot be quite sure that this particular 
aspect of Miiry's nature would have been what most 
immediately ajipealed to one. For at that particuhir 
moment of her career, not only historically but by Mr 
Drinkwatcr's own showing, such love as she had ever had 
for Darnley liad turned to bitter contempt , it is drsbtful 
whether she w^as ever more than amused by Jviccio , wdiile 
Bothwell had not yet altogether captured her imagination. 
This is how she speaks of the three of them ; 

*' They make a poor, shabby company. Kiccio sings, yes, 
ravishingly And no more Darnley cannot sing even, and he’s 
niy husband. J ust a petulance — one cannot even be sorry for it. 
How he hates Riccio — 1 wish Da\'id w^ere better worth hating. 
That would be something And Bothw'ell wants to take me 
with a swagger. It is a good swagger, but that's the end of it 
I think he will take me yet, the odds against him arc pitiful 
enough. But it's a barren slock of lovers, Beaton I, who could 
have made the greatest greater '' 

* “Mary Stuart.” A Play by John Drinkwater. 3s. 6d- 
net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 
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Hardly the words of a great lover, these. So, at any 
rate, John Hunter would seem to have thought ; for at 
the end, when the play is played, liis voice is heard, dream- 
like, in irritated repetition ; “ Mary Stuart can tell me 

nothing, 1 say.” 

And yet, when all is said, one does get a sense, from this 
play, of a great-hearted woman ; of one who gave her love 
not to this man or that, but had a boundless wealth of love 
to give and might ” have made the greatest greater.” The 
tense, vivid prose of Mr. Drink water’s dialogue one cannot 
over-praise. 

Francis Bicklev. 


THINGS AS THEY ARE* 

Mr. Graham Wallas is entitled to the high respect of 
thoughtful persons for his intellectual gifts and his long 
public service. To the educational work of l.ondon he 
gave both many years of time and the best efforts of a mind 
inspired by the old classical tradition and the new social 
ideals. He is already known to readers as the author of a 
life of Francis Place and a volume on the human factor 
in politics, which is almost a classic in its own kind. The 
present work may be described as a courageous piece .of 
moral and social stocktaking. 'J'he war that was to end 
war and bring us a new world came to a sort of end two 
years and more ago. What ideals and impulses have been 
left us ? 

To a clear statement of our present po.sition, our vital 
carry-over from the past, and a discussion of the principles 
immediately and remotely operative in national life, Mr. 
Wallas devotes twelve, chapters or essays that are both 
brief and full because they do not w'aste space upon vague 
generalities. This country, says Mr. Wallas in effect, is 
not a new Jerusalem or an earthly paradise for heroes, but 
a land in which certain politicians, newspaper proprietors, 
rich men, close corporations, and social conventions (all 
clearly named) are the dominant powers. Given these 
actual facts and circumstances, what are wc to do ? There 
is no polemic in the author’s statements. We know, of 
course, that his heart is not given to the things of the 
present, but he does not get angry, or call names or resort 
to claptrap. He is as unimpassioned as a good accountant 
examining the books of a rotten concern — and just as 
terrible. 

His chapters discu.ss such topics as the nature of our 
social heritage, the effects of group co-operation, the 
control of national co-operation, professionalism, liberty, 
natural right, world co-operation, constitutional monarchy, 
science, and the church- The practical nature of the 
discussion can be gathered from the fact that when Mr. 
Wallas has discussed the human tendency to group co- 
operation as a social and biological heritage, he shows the 
impulses actually at work by a citation of facts and proceed- 
ings from the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia Reports He 
puts his finger very exactly upon one great danger to 
society — the modern newspaper, a highly elaborate -piece 
of machinery by which one man or a few men can flood 
the country every day with incitements to hatred, animosity 
and violence against any individual or nation or cause or 
ideal. The press, once an outlawed and heretical activity, 
has now become a great super-papal establishment with 
its myriads of worshippers and its infallible and omnipotent 
heads, to offend whom means extinction. It is now the 
plain duty of every intelligent person to fight against this 
new force of destruction and persecution. 

In the essay on liberty Mr. Wallas quotes the famous 
funeral^ oration that Thucydides puts into the mouth of 
Pericles, and he remarks that what neither of them under- 
stood was that the slaves of Periclean Athens were human 
beings also. I would suggest to Mr. Wallas that this is 
exactly the trouble of modern times. The thing called 
slavery has long since ceased to exist ; but the idea of 
slavery 15 still a powerful factor in our social conduct. 
A little instance may sometimefi illustrate a large principle. 

• “ Our Social Heritage.” By Graham Wallas. 12s. 6d. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


There is an almost appalling significance in the fact that 
the wretched suburban general servant was jocularly 
called ” the slavey.” Consider her life ! Within the house 
there was no time she could call her own, there was no place 
she could call her own. She was buried in a basement 
kitchen by day and immured in a kind of cupboard at night. 
She was denied the ordinary instincts of a human being. 
She was credited with no feelings or ideas, she was rarely 
and grudgingly let out for an evening, and a ” follower ” 
meant ignominious dismissal. The idea underlying general 
domestic service was the idea of an inferior creature with- 
out rights, in almost complete subjection. It was essentially 
the idea of slavery. Now apply this to greater matters. 
When ” labour ” troubles arise, the great general instinct, 
even among thpse who are wage-earners of the ” respect- 
able ” kind, is a feeling of indignation that ” these fellows ” 
should dare to assume the privileges of their betters. 
Except with a small minority there is no attempt to under-* 
stand the points at issue, the case being always prejudged 
against labour in a feeling of resentment that ” these 
fellows ” should presume to have riglits or points or a case 
at all ; and the commonly propounded remedy is that they 
should be put against a wall and shot. That is to .say, the 
root instinct of modern socii'ty is still for a system of 
slavery. The other day a county councillor said at a 
public meeting that as the great majority of elementary 
school children w'ould have to go into manual labour they 
did not need education. There you liavc the instinct for 
slavery at work in another form. It seems to me that 
the greatest need of the modern world is noj; for a change 
in this or that machinery of government, but simply for a 
change of heart. We must eradicate this instinct for 
slavery. It is a fatal instinct , for m all iiistory it is wTitten 
that those who u.se the slave shall pierisli by the slave. 
But before conversion must come the convection of sin; 
and tow^ards a clear recognition of things as they are such 
a volume as this will helpfull\ contribute. 

ChORGi: Sa.mpson. 


TWO MODERN WOMEN.* 

Mr. McKenna’s latest heroine is in Mr McKenna’s latest 
” manner.” Lady Barbara Neave is neurotic, emotional 
and, above all things, egotistic. Having succeeded in 
spoiling the life of one man (after which, 111 an outburst 
of remorse she vows to marry him, if he wislies it, on his 
return from the front), she undertakes to ” educate ” Eric 
Lane, a successful young dramatist. Her methods arc 
effective, if scarcely subtle. She forces him to take her 
into his rooms at night (the night of their i^rst meeting), 
and then uses every weapon in the armoury of a brilliant 
and beautiful girl, who is not handicapped by any scruple 
of dignity or self-restraint. Lady Barbara is devoid of 
mystery or of any elusive quality — her changing moods 
are merely the reflections of her childish, unbalanced mind 
— and it seems rather curious that such a very sophisticated 
young man as Eric Lane should have been ” intrigued ” 
by such elementary methods. But the power of Lady 
Barbara’s beauty and her reputed wit may be suflicient 
explanation of his ready capitulation. When Jack Waring, 
Barbara’s former lover, returns, broken and maimed, she 
reiterates her determination to marry him, if he wishes it 
(though he has shown no sign of a desire to do so) . Eric by 
this time is desperately in love, ^and begs Barbara to marry 
him. When she persists in her refusal he goes out of her 
life altogether, and it seems probable that the girl will 
have to find a new sensation, as Jack Waring makes no 
claim upon her. The book is so cleverly written that 
one is not bored by Lady Barbara — ^which is a great tribute 
to the author. But this type of eternal feminine is only 
interesting as a study in diseased egotism. Her neurotic 
emotionalism and false pathos may wdn pity, but sympathy 
is scarcely possible. Eric Lane is a very average selfish 
and spoiled young man, with decent impulses and very 

* ” The Education of Eric Lane.” By Stephen McKenna. 
^8s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) — “ The Green Bough.” By E, 
"Temple Thurston. 8s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 
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THE BEST OPEN-AIR NOVELS FROM 
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ZANE GREY. THE MYSTERIOUS RIDER. 

STEWART EDWARD WHITE. THE ROSE 

816 ncl 

DAWN. 816 net 

JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD. THE VALLEY 

JACKSON GREGORY. MAN TO MAN. 

OF SILENT MEN. 816 net 

816 net 

HENRY OYEN. TWISTED TRAILS. 

ROBERT SIMPSON. SWAMP BREATH. 

816 net 

816 net 

DERTRAND W. SINCLAIR. POOR MAN'S 

ROCK. 816 net 

WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE. HIDDEN 

TRAILS. 816 net 

1 — 

ARTHUR STRINGER. THE PRAIRIE WIFE. 

CLARENCE E. MHLFORD. JOHNNY NELSON. 

616 net 

, 8/6 net 

ROBERT J. C. STEAD. DENNISON GRANT. 

HAROLD TITUS THE LAST STRAW. 

■ " . 816 net 

" " 8/6 net 

G. W. OGDEN. THE DUKE OF CHIMNEY 

HENRY HERBERT KNIDBS. THE RIDIN^ KID 

SUTTE 

FROM POWDER RIVER. 816 net 

DOUGLAS DURKIN. THE HEART OF CHERR Y 

; KEENE ABBOTT. WINE O' THE HINDS. 

McBAIN. 816 net 

1 8/6 net 
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Out of Doors E. Hough 

A practical handliooU qivinpj complete informa- 
tion on the little details so important tor the 
comfort and success of camp life. 7/6 net 

The Pursuit of the Apache 

Chief E. T. Tomlinson 

A thrilling story of adventure and fighting 
among the terrible Apaches. 7/- net 

Scott Burton on the Range 

E. G. Cheyney 

A story of adventure in the American forests, 

of fresh air and the open life. 7/- net 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY 

25, Eedford Street, London, W.C.2 


Intimate Golf Talks 

By Eton Jessup and John^ Duncan Dunn. Fully 
illustrated from photographs. 8vo. Cloth. 18/- net 

“‘Intimate Golf Talks’ is so tloarly written — the expositionAif the 
whole subject IS the most lucid that we can remember — that anv player 
who is either a bcRiimer or not averse to helpful sugficstions, will be able 
to draw ‘ tips’ and comfort from it The volume is fully and excellently 
illustrated .’’ — Aberdeen Daily Journal 

The Night Horseman 

By Max Brand, author of ** The Untamed,** etc. 

Cloth. 384 pages. 8/6 net 

A talc of a real man and life and adventure 111 the Wild West of 
North America. 

Sons of the Sea 

By Raymond McFarland. Cloth. 384 pages 8/6 net 

Lovers of sea story will Ik* delighted in this romance of shipwreck, 
storm, and the courage of men. 


COLLINS 

48, PALL MALL, S.W.l 


THE SETTLER OF 
SILVER CREEK 

By H. WHITAKER. ' 

“ The features of pioneer life are brought out with 
artistic, almost .scientific, truthfulness of effect. 
A novel that really helps us to picture the 
Canadian West .” — Birmingham Post 

PEARL ISLAND 

By HENRY C. ROWLAND. 

“ A delightful yarn of the Southern Seas.” 

Yorkshire Post 

THE MIND HEALER 

By RALPH DURAND. 

Here is a jolly, bright, sunny story of yachting, 
fishing, and the sea m general, but the novel would 
not have been complete without the introduction 
of a very charming young person of the other sex. 
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Jittle deep feeling. However, he scarcely deserves a Lady 
J^aabara, and is to be congratulated on his escape. 

“ The Green Bough is a vStudy of a very different 
kind of woman — strong, elemental and passionate, with 
the primitive passion whicli fulfils itself when it has accom- 
plished the purpose for which it was born. She lives her 
life according to her ideals, and though many would 
condemn her actions few would refuse to give her respect 
and admiration. At the age of twenty-nine Mary J'hrog- 
morton has never loved or been loved. ]'"ate has placed 
her — one of four sisters in a position where she meets no 
one, and has no knowledge of life or of conditions out- 
side the little Devon village where she was born. When 
Julius Liddiard conies into her life and wins her love, she 
surrenders to him (although she knows he is married) 
deliberately and gladly, and asks nothing from him 
beyond what she gives. After his departure she discovers 
she I’s going to have a child She is not dismayed but 
triumphant, and her lov’e for Liddiard dies wdien he writes 
to her and speaks of it as a catastrophe, offering to help 
her to conceal the fact from others She declines his help 
and goes away to bear and rear her child. She is not 
penniless, but she works on a farm for her boy and herself, 
until — tw^elve years later — Liddiard reappears, offering 
to educate the boy, John, and make him his heir. He tells 
her his w'lfe knows everything and is willing that he should 
do thi.s. Mary fights against the idea of her boy being 
taken from her, but eventually consents, lilev^en years 
later John is killed in I'rance and she is left desoUite. The 
book IS a careful analysis of the awakening of a woman to 
what is, to her, the wdiole meaning of life, and her instinctive 
revolt against a civilisation wdnch makes it impossible for 
a w’oman to fulfil her destiny unless she is hedged round 
and “ protected ” by the laws of convention and marriage. 
The arguments arc not luwv and wall not convince anyone 
who has not held them before, but ]\lary is a fine and noble 
w'omau, and infinitely above the finished product of 
present day “ society.” 

Lewis Melville 

MEREDITHIANS RAMPANT.* 

Dr. Crees, who is, judging by his preface, a schoolmaster 
at Hereford, has in this w^ell-produced volume printed or 
reprinted tw^elve of his essays. The first is of uncommon 
type, being a review' of the reviews of his former book on 
George Meredith, together with a re-expounding of Ins 
view's on Meredith as a writer — not as a man, for of that 
aspect of his subject he know's nothing beyond w'hat he 
has read in published bopks. 

Although he is ranked as an enthusiastic jMeredithian, 
Dr. Crees denies the soft impeachment, and avers he has 
but two of the master’s novels on his bookshelves. Never- 
theless he is wtU acquainted with a good deal of his subject, 
and offers many apt and interesting comment‘d on 
Meredith’s prose and poetry. 

Dr. Crees pays me the compliment of devoting his scTond 
essay to a consideration of my book on George Meredith, 
but I do not flatter myself that he regards me with any 
approval beyond my choice of ” the excellent photographs ” 
which illustrate my book. In fact, he exudes ink-w'clls of 
scholastic and unholy glee at what he fondly believed to 
be the final extinction of my w'ork. He says : 

" The fate of Mr Ellis has been to appear as tlic chief actor 
in a fiasco, and that book which was to set forth 111 Jinal and 
authoritative fasluon tlic facts of Meredith's life has disappeared 
with an apoltjgy for iiifringemenf of copyright and incorrect 
implications into the limbo which is reserv'^ecl for those books 
which i^vtT come to birth and, w'ith them, for books whicli never 
live after birth ” 

I am honoured with a Latin tag — ” Habent sua fata 
lihelli ” ; and am informed, “ Such is the undignified end 
of a book whose birth was announced with such a flourish 
of trum])ets. ” But hard facts being irrefutable, Dr. Crees 
is comp-'lled to add in a foot-note the unpalatable new's 
that niy reprehensible book w^as reborn in a new edition 

♦ “ Meredith Kevisited, and Other Essays.” By J. II. E. 
Crees, D Lit us. 6d. net. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


last year. That is a kind advertisement, and about the 
only accurate statement Dr. Crees makes about me. Not 
only is he grossly inaccurate throughout most of his review, 
but even guilty of hitting below the belt in order to score 
a point against an opponent — wdiich is a sad and naughty 
practice for a schoolmaster who presumably claims to run 
his seminary on the lines of “ muscular Christianity.” 

For example. In-order to prove his belief of my 
deficiencies a.s a IMereditliian critic, Dr. Crees asserts that 
I said I found ” One of Our Conquerors ” difficult to read : 
what I actually said was the exact opposite Personally 
I find difficulty in reading ‘ One ol Our Conquerors.’ ” 
In another place Dr. Cree.s, w'hcn dealing with ” Evan 
Harrington ” and Major Strike, puts some w'ords in 
inverted commhs a.s if they w'ere a quotation from my 
book : as a matter of veracity, no such sentence occurs 
there. In view of these “methods of beirbarism ” in 
criticism, it is perhaps supererogatory to animadvert on 
Dr. Crecs’s inaccuracies of a minor description, such as 
naming Meredith’s father-m-law' Matthew Love Peacock, 
and speaking of Dr Shrapnel s letters at Becklcy Court. 

Dr. Crees fails as a critic of biographical work because 
he is unable to imilerstand that a biography, to be of any 
value, must present botli the lights and shades in the 
subject’s character ; a w hitev\aslung pc'rformaiice is fatuous 
and useless, h'very man, however great and virtuous, has 
serious faults in his human composition, and Meredith was 
no exception to the rule. 

Bccau.se Dr, Crees admires ^leredith’s hlerary work it 
does not follow' that a biography of Meredith must gluzc 
over the fact that thcie were somt hard and uiij)leasant 
qualities in his nature, and that he was b\ no means an 
ideal c.xamplc in family lelationslups. M\ aim in writing 
the book w'as to be strictly iniparlial Di . Crees, jirofouiid 
critic, thinks I had a grudge against Meredith and sa\ s 1 
snipe at ^Meredith from behind eover, “ willing to w’onnd 
yet afraid to strike.” I have no grudge agaiind Meredith, 
for I never saw him, and he only knew ot m\ existence 
through some correspondence w’t‘ had. Ah giandjiareiits 
the originals of the Strikes died long before 1 wa'^ born, 
so 1 am not likely to leel verv keenly tlie grievances they 
might hav'e entertainc'd had they read “Evan Harring- 
ton ” Dr. C'rees nicdves not a single allusion to the inanv 
w'ann and enthusiastic tributes I jiaid to Meredith's hterarv 
work, to his siqireme love and interpret, ition of Nature, 
and ti.> his undoubted genius for fricnd.slnji with a select 
band of notable men and women 

Dr. Crees can never get awa\ from the manner of the 
schoolmaster 111 his writings- -that sell-opinionated, super- 
cilious manner which is acc|uired by long years of autocracy 
over sycophantic classes of young boys who are compelled 
to swallow, without power of verbal dissent, whatever 
didactic nonsense or erroneous opinions their jiedagogues 
propound. ’J'his particular manner is admirably exemplified 
in Dr. Crees’s contemptuous article on the novels of Mr. 
J. D. Beresford, in which there is also an attempt to pay 
off a rankling grievance. Apparently Air. Beresford 
review^ed Dr. ( rees’s first book on Meredith in a style un- 
satisfactory to the author, who retaliates with an elaborate 
thesis in the endeav^our to prove how feeble Mr. Beresford’s 
novels are in comparison with Alciredith’s -as if Air. Beres- 
ford or anyone else ever pcrceiv'cd any similitude between 
the two writers. 

Dr. Crees is at his best, and most amusing, in “The 
Smoke Nuisance,” for here the intolerance and unreason 
of the crank are intentionally exaggerated, wdth vety 
humorous results. 

S. M. Ellis. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE TWO.* 

This, the second volume of Mr. Irving’s revised History 
of Dumbartonshire, continues the story of the county and 
burgh to the close of the eighteenth century. It was a 
praiseworthy and patriotic conception to give to natives 

♦ ” Dumbartonshire : County and Burgh.” Part II. By 
John Irving. 21s. (Bennett & Thomson.) 
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and lovers of his shire what is practically a new work, 
though confessedly based on that which his father gave to 
the public sixty years since/' \Vith diligent painstaking- 
ness and a passionate desire for accuracy, the reviser has 
brought together everything of note and interest pertaining 
to the Lennox — Levenax — that " held of the Leven ” 
whereon some conspicuous events in Scottisli history were 
enacted. Part II summarises all that can be saitl about 
Dumt)artonshire in the old Roman days, as wtdl as 
when it was tlie arena of tlie doings of tlit‘ earlv Christian 
kingdom of Strathclyde and of the later consolidating 
of the Kingdom of Scotland Robert the Bruce was a 
Dumbartonshire resident, and died at Cardross 111 1329, 
“ 111 peace," since " I am assured tliat the liest and most 
valiant knight of my kingdom has promised to achieve 
for me that which 1 myself could iievtT accomplish " — the 
dejiositiiig of Bruce's heart 111 the Holy Sepulchre <il 
Jerusalem, a mission winch gallantly failed, as eveu'}' siJiool- 
boy know’S. It is curious to find Bruce enjoining Ins son. 
within a week or two of his demise, to bury his heart " at 
Melrose." As to liis change of mind there can be no 
doubt, ^’et Melrose has the precious dust 111 its keeping, 
after all. 

By far the most instructive cha[)ter is that dealing with 
the clan conflicts in Dumbartonshire. The bold ^lac- 
Gregors are chiefly in evidence here, and the storv is 
retold of that greatest MacGregor of them all, Rob Roy 
wlio, unhk(' so many of his predatory" race, jiassed awa\' 111 
his bed at Balquidder. 'riie Covenanting and ecclesiastical 
turmoils of the nation come within their own local purvu'w, 
and the story of the gradual settlement and development 
of thc‘ county alter the rebellions of the 'Fifteen and the 
'Forty- Fiv(‘ bring the secliou down to the year 1800. 
Part ill will I'oiiclude the work lixcelleiit illustrations 
and a maj) of the original Lennox earldom add to the 
value oi an extremely U'^elul and intelligently compiled 
lecord of jironoumed vitality and progress and jirospenty. 
At page ib7 the author has ajipareiitly contused the 
jiroplicL 'Meilm with tlie much later bard, 'Fhomas the 
Rhymer. 

\V S Crockett. 


AMERICAN PICTURES AND THEIR 
PAINTERS By LOUINDA M. ISHYANT. 

Demy Svo. *l/” '‘Pt 

Tins M)lump, whu'li coiitains 2.S0 roniodmtuni.s of tin’ work of 
repieseiitaiive Anu'iicaii .-iitists :iii(l o\t*i thier huiidi(‘d pa^es of 
is the most euminelieiisu c l*ook on its snbp^i't .Vtit ])iihlitilied in this 
roiiTitrv. 'I'o the euniioisbeiir, the student, and to tlie geuenil reader 
intereste«l in Ainerican ait the l»uok is invalualile. 
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A VOICE FROM THE ORIENT.* 

The editor of a gorgeous icpniit of FitzGerald’s " Gmai 
Khayyam" thought it passing strange that the I’ersian 
astronomer-poet, who.se quatrains as treated by dear ohl 
Fitz breathe quite a modern spirit, should have lived at 
the time of the Norman conquest. One of Mr., A C. 
Benson's reviewers drew his attention to tlic equally 
remarkable fact that Abu ’l-‘Ala al-Ma'arn was a con- 
temporary of King Canute. Since al-AIa'arri was as much 
in advance of his time as Omar Khayyam, is by some 
critics regarded as Omar’s precursor, and occasionally 
wrote in much the same vein, there was a fair excuse 
for coupling the tw'o names A disquisition on the life 
and works of al-Ma‘arri fills tin? greater jxirt of Dr. Nichol- 
son's present work which, in this resjiect, may be taken 
as a welcome and valuable appendix to his " Literary 
History of the Arabs " brought out eleven years ago. 

An Arab, born near Aleppo a.d. 973, a contemporary, 
therefore, not only of Canute but of Avicenna, " prince 
of physicians," and of al-Biruni, historian of India, al- 
Ma'arri excelled as a poet, a scholar, and philosopher in 
days when learning and literature in Europe w*cre all but 
extinct. In Dr. Nicholson’s judgment he is of the school 
of Dante and Milton, and one who, if he conlcmplalcd 
life with the profound feeling of Lucretius, handled his 
subject wnth a literary skill as fine as that of Horace. 
This is not the appreciation of a solitary admirer. By 
Orientals his genius has always been recognised, nor has 
he been overlooked by Western students of Eastern liter- 
ature. As " Aboulola " he was given a place in D’Herbe- 
lot's famous " Bibhotheque Orientale," published before 
the end of the seventeenth century. There, it is said, 

* “ Studies m Islamic Poetry." By Reynold Alleyn Nichol- 
son, Litt.D., LL.D. 26s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 
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‘ le plus habile des poetes Arabes au jugement des 
s^av^s cn cette langue ” ; and a couple of well-chosen 
extracts from his chief work are added, translated into 
French. In later times German Orientalists, one after 
another, extolled him with unusual unanimity till at 
last, in 1889, Von Krcmer proclaimed him one of the 
greatest moralists of all time, whose profound genius 
anticipated much that is commonly regarded as the so- 
called n^iodern spirit of enlightenment. 

Highly as Dr. Nicholson esteems al-Ma‘arri he does not 
altogether approve of Von Kremer’s estimate, and his 
objections are set forth with commendable lucidity. What 
is more, his English versions of over three hundred typical 
extracts from the poet’s “ Meditations enable those to 
whom the original is a sealed book to judge for themselves ; 
while the same passages, printed in Arabic in the appendix, 
will be of immense use to anyone who is seriously studying 
the language. No less interesting and instructive is the 
account of al-Ma‘arri’s long and embittered life, or the 
masterly sketch of* political and social conditions in the 
Middle East when, to quote his words, he was journeying 
through life’s gloom. He died at the age of eighty-five, 
and had been blind from his boyhood, the after effect of 
smallpox. Notwithstanding the loss of sight his erudition 
brought him a host of pupils, some of whom themselves 
became celebrated. Nor did blindness hinder him from 
visiting Bagdad, though it prevented his gaining any 
worldly advantage from the excursion. It was there, 
however, in all probability that he mixed with wise men 
from a further East ; Hindus who may have helped to 
shake his faith, never too sure, in the orthodox creed of 
Islam and to convince him of the benefits of cremation 
and the wholesomeness of a strictly vegetarian diet. Pre- 
cursor or not of Omar Khayyam, he was a precursor of 
Mr. Eustace Miles. Beginning, indeed, by abstaining from 
the flesh of animals he came presently to eschew milk, 
eggs and honey, holding that the consumption of such 
viands is unjust to the creatures producing them. 

It is not, however, because he was a rigid vegetarian 
that al-Ma’arri will be honoured by posterity. There arc 
other reasons for numbering him among eminent men of 
letters. In all Arabic literature, a competent critic has 
said, there is no other voice like his. It was raised to 
assert the rights of reason against the claims of tradition 
and authority. He denounced the hypocrisy of ecclesi- 
astics and the greed of courtiers. He did not fear to 
provoke the wrath of the yet more powerful when he 
declared that princes were the servants of those they 
ruled! Of his mournful pessimism and disbelief in a 
future life there is no space here to speak, but a brief 
quotation may be permitted : 

" O star, in heaven thou shinest from of old, 

And point’st a flawless moral to the wise. 

Dearth's fixed and certain date thou hast foretold, 
Then why not tell us when the dead shall rise ? " 

“ An excellent quaere,” the author of ” Religio Medici ” 
might have said, ” to pose to the devil of Delphos.” 

Stephen Wheeler. 


POETS OF PROMISE * 

Recently the literary world has been beset on all sides 
with the latest productions of the juvenile mind. Miss 
Daisy Ashford's ” The Young Visiters ” seems to have led 
the fashion. There may be a possibility of this child 
precocity extending to the domain of the theatre. It will 
be diverting to read in the papers at some future date the 
announcement that the new three-act comedy by a young 
lady of ten is expected shortly at one of the West End 
theatres, or to the effect that Toddy and Budge have 
collaborated in a new revue, which, it is predicted, will be 

♦ i *' Public School Verse, 1919-1920.” An Anthology. With 
an introductifpn by John Masefield. 3s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.)"^ 
— * ” The Waggoner, and Other Poems.” By Edmund Blunden. 
5s. net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.)— *” Poems.” By George 
Reston Malloch. 7s. 6d. net. (Heinemann ) — * ” Isabelle, and 
Other Po^ms.” By Will Foster. 5s. net. (Grant Richards.) 


an immediate and pronounced success. What a busy time 
interviewers will have to look forward to when they hunt 
up the authors of what Mr. Gosse has so wittily labelled 
" bassinette babblings.” It has been said that many 
clever men have large noses, but every man with a large 
nose is not, on that account, necessarily clever. Likewise, 
there is evidence that genius is somehow abler than most 
people to drink of the elixir of eternal youth. But every 
youth is not a genius because he happens to be young, 
though it is from belief in the reverse of that statement the 
present rage for juvenile literature has sprung. Then 
again, one has to discriminate between the stammerings of 
mere infancy and the more assured utterances of youth. 

These reflections have come to mind as I read the most 
recent production of youth, hailed by Mr. Masefieldiin no 
uncertain terms of welcome and encouragement. I am 
inclined to think Mr. Masefield’s enthusiasm ” o’erleaps 
itself ” for, while much of what he writes may be applied 
to several of the poems in this book, as many of the efforts 
scarcely warrant the exaggerated appreciation implied by 
his introduction. There was a time when it was the ideal 
of every schoolboy to express himself in weak imitations of 
the Swinburnian rhythms. It is very apparent that a 
number of the colleagues in this venture have been satiating 
themselves with the ” new verse ” movement. There 
remains little doubt of the astonishing accomplishment 
here and there, especially when one considers it the work 
of schoolboys, though it may be questionable if it be the 
critic’s duty to observe that consideration. 

Mr. Edmund Blunden is one of the present-day poets 
vrhose promise and progress in the poetic art one watches 
with unusual interest. The distinguishing features of his 
rustic Muse are simplicity of theme and a mature out- 
look, both welded together by an individual method of 
expression. The fragrance of the English country-side,, 
the rural sights and sounds and aroma are atmospherically 
reproduced in his flowing numbers. There are the glad 
spontaneity and case which result from an art form that 
claims a recognisable kinship with the grace of Mr. W. H. 
Davies's work Among the many notable pieces that make 
up the volume,® the most finished performance is the eerie 
narrative poem, ” The Silver Bird of Herndyko Mill,”^ 
which should take a worthy place beside Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s legendary poem, ” The Lost Pyx.” In the first 
verse we are at once ushered into the lonesome atmosphere r 

” By Ilenidyke Mill there haunts, folk tell, 

• A strange and silver-breasted bird ; 

Her call is like a silver bell. 

So sweet a bell was never heard, — 

. The Silver Bird of Herndyke Mill, 

That flies so fast against the blast, 

And scares the stoat with one soft note — 

To hear her sends the heart’s blood chill.” 

Touches of landscape imbued with the eerie glamour of 
magic reveal Mr. Blunden’s facile mastery in creating the 
appropriate background for his theme : 

” The water shone, the stars looked on, 

The footfall in the coppice died ; 

A bat swerved oddly and was gone, 

A half-awakened night-wind sighed ; 

The miller with his heavy tread 
Was nearly to his threshold yew, 

A dor flew by with crackling cry 
And chilled him with a sort of dread.” 

In one place Mr. Blunden has unfortunately perpetrated 
a pun, whether consciously or unconsciously one cannot 
say, but it mars the beautiful lyric nuances of ” Leisure '' : 

” To-morrow — but to-day, to-day is young. 

Still nods the sunflower, still the church owls prey.'* 

Everywhere in this book the poet shows evidence that 
in this* completed performance, as well as in the promise 
shown of even better things to come from him, his name 
is one to be respected among present-day bards. 

When we turn to Mr. Malloch's book,* we find it less easy 
to accord his verse unqualified praise. He rides his Pegasus 
unevenly. His Muse wanders uphill and down dale in an 
undulating fashion. In certain pieces he transports us to 
heights, but we are given time only to glance cursorily at 
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the view he spreads before us, and with a sudden start we 
are on the steep downward track. Mr. Malloch is most 
successful in his realistic verse, picturing metropolitan 
scenes. In “ London, 1914 " the concentrated im- 
pressionism of city life and ways shows an accomplished 
pen : 

** While the unceasing long ranks of the people 
Pour to and ^ro, young and old, in the lamplight, 

• Shabby and prosperous, sober and frivolous, 

Here a stout matron, here a girl flashing 
Challenge from eyes that invite to encounter, 

While a man hesitates, scenting adventure : 

Hawkers who cry at the edge of the pavement 
Baskets of flowers that bloom out of season, 

Roses in winter and violets bringing 
Whisper of Spring in the mirk of December : 

Glittering bars where the doors swinging open 
Loosen a roar of inebriate voices. 

Theatres under whose brilliance inviting 
Coils a long snake of folk waiting to enter, 

Here and there, sombre, unlit and religious. 

Spires shooting up from the churches t(j heaven ” 

One or two of the poems, especially “ Sir Christopher 
Wren,” arc dimly suggestive of Browning’s dramatic lyrics. 
If Mr. Malloch’s steed could only be kept on a level upland, 
one feels his poetry w'oiild be of more account, but, none 
thp less, the present volume augurs well for his future 
achievement and anticipates that his early fruits will yet 
ripen to a richer hue. 

At last we have come across a poet of the younger school 
who uses blank verse and rhetoric in an unconventional, 
colloquial manner, and not as though it were a jig-saw 
puzzle. Mr. Will Foster’s play, ” Isabelle,’'^ shows remark- 
able promise in its sustained dialogue, deft characterisa- 
tion and poetic invention. The poems forming the 
remainder of the book show a technique which, when 
matured, may be the means of securing for Mr. Foster a 
sure place among modern poets. 

W. M Parker. 


MARIONETTES.* 

You must not pinch or stab these creations of Henley’s 
and Stevenson’s. They are stuffed with sawdust. It is 
positive that Stevenson must have known that : the man 
who wrote ” The Master of Ballantrae ” knew flesh and 
blood : whether Henley was so cunning may be doubted. 
In his poems no person intrudes on his own emotions and 
thoughts, except those few whom his affection includes, 
as it were, in himself ; in the essays he is more concerned 
with the acts, the gestures, the attitudes, the avowals of 
his persons than with themselves. He has no idea of 
Burns as he might be in the loneliness of some moment of 
spiritual depression, or of Fielding in his efforts at squaring 
the wisdom of Ins philosophy with the cynical facts of 
experience. Henley himself was almost entirely free 
from introspection, and in consequence he had no real 
sense of drama. For the dramatist’s motive is always 
psychological, though his methods demand action. 

Of the four plays ” Beau Austin ” is incomparably the 
worst. It will not compare, either for lightness or dis- 
tinction, with such a trifle as ” Monsieur Beaucaire.” Of 
the other three ” Macaire ” has no little skill in the pre- 
sentation of the world which Henley knew how to slay 
and count his soul lost ; ” Deacon Brodie ” is a melodrama 
which threatens once or twice to come to life, and ” Admiral 
jGuinea ” can stir those who are not too old to be thrilled 
by the sinister tap of Pew’s stick. In method none of 
the plays attempt to be aught but old-fashioned. ” Beau 
Austin ” is full of soliloquies and fine speeches, confronta- 
tions and avoidances, and ends with a tableau which 
perfectly combines the unreality of the Surrey side drama 
with the unreality of eighteenth century sentiment. 
” Deacon Brodie ” has some fine Scotch scenery in it ; but 
the absurdity of the Deacon’s character, his completely 
unexplained submission to the threats of a man whom he 

♦ “ Pla3rs.'’ By W. E. Henley. 12s. net. (Macmillan.) — 
“ Views and Reviews.” By W. E. Henley. 12s. net. 
(Macmillan.) 
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could evidently have had imprisoned, prevent the play 
from having anything but an interest of incident. And 
there are incidents which have the right kind of melo- 
dramatic thrill, as when Brodie is caught burglaring his 
friend Leslie’s hoiise. 

Still one turns with relief to “ Admiral Guinea ” and 
'' Macaire,” for liere the authors had subjects where there 
was a strong convention ready to their hands. Henley 
was soaked in tlie vernacular literature of England and 
Scotland, and his handling of the dialogue in both these 
plays shows a virtuosity which atones for its complete lack 
of verisimilitude. The speeches of old John Gaunt, and 
the savage, sinister beastliness of Pew are excellent artifice. 
Henley here forestalled in words the revival of that art- 
fully simple mode which we have seen since in such decora- 
tion as Mr. Lovat Eraser's for " The Beggar's Opera." 
The complete absence of veracity in such a play as 
" Admiral Guinea " provokes a reality of its own. It is a 
strange world of oaths and rotund speeches and vows, 
but a world with a certain modest beauty and a certain 
swaggering courage. One would like to see both " Macaire " 
and " Admiral Guinea " put on the stage again. It is a 
pity that this edition has not been more adequately edited. 
No explanation was given 111 the " t'.ssays " as to what prin- 
ciple governed the selection of the work included ; and 
in this volume there should have been appended some 
account of the stage history of the four plays. 

To this edition there has now' been added in one volume 
the miscellaneous essays and notes wdiich comprised the 
two volumes of “ VTew's and Reviews " on authors and 
artists. Some of these essays show Henley’s talent for 
flashlight photography at its best ; others, such as the 
notorious note on Thackeray, combine perversity of judg- 
ment with apathy of imagination to a degree never reached 
by a critic of eminence. All arc written in that positive, 
affected w'ay by which Henley convinces the young, and 
kept up his own conceit of his opinion. What one misses 
most is any note of finality, any evidence that the critic 
who could compare the later Tennyson with “ the greater 
Shakespeare, the consummate Rembrandt, the unique 
Velasquez," ever had any trustworthy standards of 
appreciation. 


WOMAN/ 

If Mme. Marx's book had been called " Portrait of a 
Woman " it would have been a juster description, and it 
would have saved several eminent gentlemen the necessity 
of writing absurd estimates for the wrapper. It is not a 
revelation of the Soul of Woman. It has none of the 
uncanny quality which makes the male reader of " The 
Egoist " squirm in unwelcome self-knowledge. It is not 
even as penetrating as other studies of adolescence of less 
acclaimed position, as " Hilda Lessw’ays," for example. 
But it is obviously as thorough, as honest and as complete 
a study of a character as thought and pains have enabled 
the author to make it. 

The heroine (unfurnished with any name, which makes 
discussion clumsy) is probably the most entire and 
complacent egoist in literature. Her parents, her husband, 
her lover, her child, her maidservant, are merely " copy " 
foi her exx^rience. Innocent of one tremor of either 
humour or irony, she records with great seriousness every- 
thing she feels about them, but they are so little realised 
that there are several pages where w^e are uncertain which 
of the two men she is referring to. Perhaps this astonishing 
impermeability is best demonstrated in the phrase where 
she explains to her lover that she cannot go away with him 
because her lawful husband is “ necessary to my effulgence," 
an exxfianation with which both men are apparently 
satisfied. She asserts with rather tedious iteration, " I 
am free \ Freedom ! " As a matter of fact she is imprisoned 
closely in l>er own mind. She never emerges for more than 
a second i itb the tides of feeling that are sweeping others 
this way and that. There are a few brief moments, as 

• " Woman." By Magdeleine Marx. 7s. 6d. (Allen & 

Unwin.) 


she breaks out in fury at the dullness of the average evening 
party, or as she studies the dingy audience at a woman's 
meeting, when she seems to understand that there is a 
world beyond the circumference of her catalogued percep- 
tions. But in a moment we are discussing what she feels 
about what her friend feels about the meeting, and the 
great comx^any of mankind are forgotten. 

" Woman " is not a stuifid book. There are some fine 
and tender xfieces of description and scenery. And although 
the heroine is so self-occupied, it is impossible for anyone 
to have all their emotions unique, and some that few own 
to while nlany exx)erience, are told with honesty and point. 
But as a whole the story drives heavily and the atmosphere 
is fatiguing. The single personality which can endure so 
prolonged and minute a study must be both complex and 
spacious. I'here is no complexity and much that is 
cramped in the soul of the subject of " Woman." 

L. Masterman. 


LEWIS HIND AND ART/ 

About twenty years ago there used to appear week by 
week in The Academy a series of little paragraphs under the 
general heading of " Tilings Seen " — pictures-in-words of 
commonplace scenes and hapx)enings which revealed an 
observant eye and a taste in tlie author for what Ruskiii 
used to call " fine writing." It was only after he gave iq^ 
the editorship in 1903 that it became generally known that 
Mr. C. Lewis Hind himself was resxionsible lor w'hat w'as 
long the most distinctive feature m his journal. Since then 
Mr. Lewis Hind has devoted his powders of perception and 
his gift for gossiping in print to the study of art. Though 
he has w'ritteii for newspapers and has published many 
volumes about pictures and picture-makers, it would be 
inexact to describe Inm as an art critic ; for criticism 
implies judging, and Mr. Hind is too kind-hearted to 
pronounce a verdict on any man. 

He describes himself x>t?rfectly in one of the pax>ers in 
his latest volume ; 

" I am not a critic at all. I am an apprreiator, and I assume 
it to be the duty of a critic to do as M. Anatole France does — to 
narrate the adventures of my soul among masterpieces. . 

It does not interest me to compare ont* w'ork with another 
My way is to seek one thing, some work that arouses my interest, 
and to base my article on that alone " 

The volume under review is simply a collection of articles 
built up on this principle. It would be idle to try to find 
in the book any deliberate purxiose, any well-sustained 
argument leading to a definite conclusion. Like a graceful 
butterfly Mr. Hind flits from artist to artist, finding some 
sweetness in each, pausing just long enough for us to note 
the beauty of^ the flower on which he settles, and then 
fluttering off again to hover with impartial unconcern over 
the rarest orchid or the humblest daisy. His perfoimance 
IS not that of the bee ; he constructs no cell, he stores up 
no honey for the winter months, for him the shining hour 
is to be enjoyed, not improved, and unless we are prepared 
to take pleasure in the butterfly for its own sake we shall 
be puzzled to find an economic justification for the pretty 
little creature's existence. 

But nobody really enjoys breaking a butterfly < 5 n a 
wheel, and it is invidious to judge a man who abstains so 
carefully from judging others. Let us follow Mr. Hind 
on some of his adventures and allow him to speak for 
himself : 

" When I was last in Amsterdam I strolled to the rear of the 
Ryks Museum, hoping to find some Van Goghs in the modern 
department. There was a roomful of them — landscapes, 
.starthng in their vivid reality ; figures, uncannily alive ; intenors 
so simply realistic that one could almost walk into them ; and a 
group of those wonderful dishes of fruit, swelling, huge, seeming 
to hold within themselves all the ripeness and richness of harvest. 
I know not whether Cezanne or Van Gogh was the inventor of 
these colossal, yet small, still-life pieces that have so taken the 
fancy of the younger artists of to-day. Everybody is doing 
them now." 

* " Art and I." By C. Lewis Hind. los. 6d. (John Lane.) 
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Here we have Mr. Hind at his best and worst. The 
merely objective or historical critic would explain that 
Cezanne was so much older that he had produced fruit- 
pieces before Van Gogh began to paint ; but Mr. Hind does 
not bother himself with these details — they mean nothing 
to him ; he is concerned only with the works that arouse 
his interest, and he sums up the qualities in these which 
arrest him in a few happy words, the figures “ uncannily 
alive, interiors you “ could almost walk into." And then 
there is the final irrelevant phrase, so characteristic of the 
butterfly — " Everybody is doing them now." 

Mr. Hind is off again, and the worst of it is w^ know he 
wfill be just as enthusiastic about the ev^crybodies as the 
somebodies. That is why the younger artists clamouring 
for recognition have so good a friend in Mr. Hind. 

h'RANK Rutter. 


Bevel Botes. 

THE HEEL OF ACHILLES, by E M. Dclalield Ss (xl. 

(Hutchinson.) 

" ‘ 1 am an orphan,’ reflected Lydia Raymond with 
miinensc satisfaction." Tins is the opening sentence of 
Miss Dclaficld's new novel, and reveals everything J.ydia 
IS an egotistical puss, even from childhood ; complacent 
and self absorbed In her young days she grows up beside 
a very rare old man —her grandfather — who taught her 
several things about .he world " She soon found out 
with Grandpapa she might be her own shrewd littU‘ cynical 
self " We follow Lydia through her schooldays to the* 
great moment when she embarks ii})on a career in London 
as book-ke(^per to a milliner. She then enters a boarding- 
house, kept by the brown-eyed, plaintive Miss Nettleslnp 
Mi.ss Delafield draws a careful picture of life among dusty 
as})idistras, at a poorly-laden table. T.ydia, wlio con- 
tinually secs herseL as a heroine, enters into a gracious 
flirtation with a fellow-boarder — " a Greek gentleman, 
:\lr. Margolionth " — and allows him to take lier to cinemas 
and to hold her hand. Presently a Cireek wife appears, 
to hunt her husband up, and Lydia, realising the real 
situation IS merely furiously indignant at being made to 
look a fool before the guests at the boarding-house. A 
girl at the liat-shop. about this time, tells Lydia what she 
thinks of her. " What an inhuman kid you are ! I’ve 
been watching you, ever since you came to us . . . you’re 
awfully sweet and nice to everyone, and never say cattish 
things about anyone — but what’s it all jor ^ ^ on don t 

care a damn for anybody that I can see. . . . 1 don’t 
believe you know what caring for anyone means." Lydia 
remains self-satisfied, whites a successful book, and goes 
as secretary to Sir Rupert Honeret, where she meets a 
young and handsome clergyman —Clement Damerel. They 
marry, and it is here that the book grow's most interesting. 
Damerel is above Lydia socially, and when she accepts him 
she feels " an increasing satisfaction glowing w'ltlnn her." 
She is sweet to I-ady Lucy, his mother, and gives up author- 
ship (as it aoes not seem the thing in Devonshire circles to 
write). But her own daughter proves too much for her ; 
she ’ is a rebellious little soul. Also a change creeps 
gradually and almost imperceptibly over her husband ; he 
ceases to make demands upon her. Tlie daughter grows 
up and is alienated by Lydia’s crafty, burdensome methods, 
and the book closes on rather a tragic note. Miss Dclafield 
has done better, clearer-cut w^ork than this ; but her motif 
is good. It is always difficult to w^ite round an un- 
sympathetic heroine, and she has done it well. Some of 
the minor characters are sketched wTth ability. 

THE IRON BELL. By C E Lawrence. Ss. 6cl. (Daniel 

O’Connor.) 

The easiest way for a novelist to make an impression is 
to keep running over the same ground ; to keep on writing 
novels of the same type, so that readers who like that type 
may confidently go to him for it. But Mr. C. E. Lawrence 
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lias taken the more difficult course of giving his fancy free 
rein, and you can never be sure what kind of story is coming 
from him next. Some of his tales have been of old-world 
romance, some of sheer faery and fantasy ; in “ Such Stuff 
as Dreams " he mingled fantasy and realism ; in “ Mrs. 
Bente," the ablest of his books, he was uncompromisingly 
realistic ; and in “ The Iron Bell ” he tells a realistic story 
that, for all its greyness, is touched with a romance of 
sentiment. Elizabeth Pratt is a sort of up-to-date 
Cinderella, a gentle lijttle household drudge who is harried 
and enslaved by her father and mother, befriended openly 
or secretly by the good-natured Aunt Custance, and 
championed by that cheery, glorious person, the lodger — 
Mr. Burkley, The various characters are admirably 
drawn ; the story is a simple story of common life. Eliza- 
beth grows up within sound of the clock of the workhouse 
at the end of the road, and the gaunt shadow of the work- 
house is over all her history and, in the footsteps of her old 
grandmother, her aunt and her father, she is driven to it 
herself at last. It is a bitter moment when the chivalrous 
BurkllSy, who had unfailingly stood her friend, misunder- 
stands the position at the crisis and, passing her with a 
kindly greeting, leaves her to go the bleak way those others 
of her family had trodden. We had expected Mr. Lawrence 
would temper her vicissitudes and, with the prosperous 
Burkley as god in the machine, give us the happy ending 
he had almost seemed to promise, but Burkley is obtuse 
and the worst is allowed to happen. There is a charm of 
simplicity and youth about Elizabeth, and so much of 
sympathy in the relation of her chequered career that one's 
interest is held throughout. The tragedy of poverty is 
over it all, but Mr. Lawrence is not blind to the soul of 
goodness in things evil and writes with such a broad love 
of humanity as gives something of beauty to his drabbest 
scenes and his saddest incidents. 

SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT. By E. L. Grant Watson. 

7S. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape ) 

The landscape and seascape panorama with which the 
Pacific dazzles the imagination have left, as a rule, all too 
little scope for anything else, and that is why so many 
tropical novels in this region hitherto have fallen short of 
anything beyond the merely picturesque. In the present 
case Mr. Grant Watson shows perfect familiarity with the 
splendours of the tropic seas-" down under,” but he makes 
his motive a conflict of East and West in the persons of his 
two main characters. James Blunt, planter and hedoni.st, 
has long ago found wealth and abandoned the beliefs of 
his fathers, preferring self-indulgence on pagan lines under 
the cover of a philosophic interest in the life and crude 
superstitions of the islanders. Matherson, the missionary, 
and the only other white man on the island, obtains his 
consent to write and ask if Blunt’s people at home know 
no white woman ready to come out and share his lot. This 
brings out Eva Dixon, a high-minded woman, not so un- 
attractive as she pretends, and fully alive to the underl>ang 
suggestion that the appointment as Blunt’s housekeeper 
is a stage of probation leading to matrimony. The reaction 
from the savage company he has been keeping hastens his 
surrender, but, woman-like, she surrenders in her turn, 
and remorse breaks down her faith in herself and the 
efficacy of her religion as a shield against the fury of the 
native women she has supplanted. The more that Blunt 
resists her appeal to him to return to Christianity, the more 
he- is impelled to protect her from the dangers which he 
feels he has brought upon her, and at last the evil atmo- 
sphere of hostility around them culminates in an attack 
from which there is no escape but death. At the moment 
of seeming defeat, however, Eva’s religion comforts her 
with the thought that her sacrifice is an expiation, and the 
West vanquishes the East in a spiritual sense. Mr. Grant 
Watsoii never spoils his effect by descending to didactics, 
and never impairs his characters by making them merely 
thte mouthpiece of an attitude or phase of mind. The 
story is a genuine piece of artistry from beginning to 
end. 


THE lOUl^NAL OF HENRY BULVEB. By Ch«^ 
Veheyne. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

The story of a genius, given in the form of extracts 
from his journal. Unfortunately they exhibit no sign of 
his powers, which, we are assured, were tremendous ; they 
only show a wild, erratic, restless being, who exclaims now 
and again something to this effect : “ The ache in my 

brain is almost intolerable. It seems drawn to such a 
tension that if something does not snap, I must pierce it 
myself, to relieve the strain.” Bulver writes successfully ; 
in fact, ii^ the introduction we are told that he was ” the 
talk and admiration of two continents.” Nothing said in 
the journal has any hint of it. The love affairs with 
different women, ,the swift adorations, the sudden loathings, 
the abandonment to drink, are described grimly and with 
vigour, and every now and then the writing falls into this 
sort of inconsequent vein : “I had no idea wffiat we were 
talking about ; she may have known. I believe it was 
supposed to be very clever, wit so delicate that I personally 
never saw it full face. Still, you must talk like that nowa- 
days, or they think you hail from the year dot.” 

TORCHLIGHT: REVOLUTION- By Baroness Leonic 
Aminoff. 8s. net. (Dent.) 

Baroness Lconie Aminoff has found a magnificent and 
ambitious theme — no less than an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the period that gave France her Kevolution, her 
Directoire and her Napoleon. This volume is the intro- 
ductory one of a series, and serves to set the stage for the 
entrance of Napoleon, whose name occasionally floats 
across the pages in casual reference from one or another 
of the dramatis personre. The action begins in 1788 and 
centres upon Terezia ” Carrabus,” aged fifteen and on the 
point of marriage to the Marquis de Fontenay I'his takes 
on significance when the reader realises that Terezia is the 
lady of ecstatic beauty and wit who later became Madame 
Tallien and Notre Dame de Thermidor, and still later the 
Princesse de Chimay. Madame Aminoff gives a remark- 
ably lively portrayal of the domestic side of the palpitating 
years 1788 1794, viewed from the focus of Terezia’s doings 
and much through her eyes. The lady herself is certainly 
a lively piece, and the portrait of Tallien is no less strong 
and compelling, and one side of the epoch, its corruptness, 
its frivolity and violence, is most adequately brought before 
the reader. It is perhaps a pity that the writer has laid 
so exclusive an emphasis on this ugly aspect of the period, 
neglecting the noble ardours that blazed at the same time. 
Her sympathy is heavily against Robespierre and Tallien. 
The present reader has been greatly intrigued by the 
helpful jailer Joseph. Who is it ? And he has greatly 
missed the Baron de Batz. So he is now agog to know— ■ 
IS Jo^^eph the Baron de Batz ? He has hopes. 

THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILED. By Arthur E. 
Stilwell. 7s. 6d. net. (Jarrolds.) 

Twice it happened to Henry Waterall to discover a gold 
mine. On the second occasion, when a landslide disclosed 
a rich seam, he made all haste to cover it up witli soil, and 
refused to make any use of it. The experiences that led 
to this surprising decision form the subject of this story, 
which is a curious mixture of somewhat wild imagination 
and well-recorded observation and first-hand knowledge. 
When first he struck gold, nothing would content Wetherall 
but to leave his Australian backwoods and set out to see and 
enjoy the life of the larger world. At one time he all but 
sank under the temptations of his position, but he came 
of good stock and his native sense pulled him out of 
the mire. His marriage to Felice Royston brought him to 
London, when, to gratify his wife's inordinate ambition, he 
tried to enter society, paid lavishly to charity and party 
funds, and blossomed into knighthood. The sudden 
failure of the mine killed Felice, and Sir Henry returned to 
his old home where Mary Lucas was waiting for him and 
where a comfortable living was available from the paternal 
sheep-folds. It was then that the second discovery was 
made and was sternly concealed. At critical moments in 
his life Wetherall was invariably guided aright by a 
mysterious dream-light. 
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HAGAR'S HOARD. By George Kibbe Turner. 8s. 6tl. net. 

(Hcincmanii ) 

" Hagar’s Hoard ” deals with a highly original situation — 
that of an old miser, his daughter and his son caught by 
an epidemic of yellow fever in the Mississippi town of 
Memphis in 1878." The old man is torn between love of his 
daughter, which prompts him to take her out of danger, 
and love of his money, which urges him to remain. And 
the daughter, with the obstinacy of weakness, opposes her 
ms inerticr to any effort made to force her to leave alone. 
Now a single situation of this kind is the subject for a 
longish conte, and could quite adequately be described in 
from 70 to 100 pages. Unfortunately Mr. Turner spins 
out his story till it runs to 300 pages, to a gradual 
evaporation of interest, ^’et the book is uncommonly inter- 
esting ; it catclies the atmosphere of a plague-strickan city 
so admirably. The picture of the hot, sweltering, half- 
deserted town, and of the miser’s house, shut tight against 
the poisonous night air, and closer and closer encircled by 
the flare of the fever fires, has a Defoe-like realism ; while 
the portrait of the old miser, with his virulent hatred of 
niggers, is quite a triumph of sinister humour. 

SWAMP BREATH. By Robert Simpson. 8s. 6d. net. 

(Hodder 6c Stoughton ) 

The reader who enjoyed “ The Bite of Benin ” and 
.staked on it his reputation wdth his friends, opens “ Swamp 
Breath with the question, “ Will it be £is good ^ It is 
as good, or nearly as good. There are fewer mysteries and 
not so many big moments, but the wdiole is a most engross- 
ing story. In it Mr. Simpson returns to the mangrove- 
bound heart of the Niger Delta, the Jakn and Sobo 
villages, the trading beaches crowded about wath canoes 
and gcsticurating natives, the house-lizards, the sand-flies, 
the greasy mud of the poison swamp So quietly and un- 
obtrusively are the details given that the atmosphere 
creeps in upon the reader uiiaw'ares. The groundwork of 
the plot concerns the effects of a deadly native drug, called 
vaka water. The chief victim i.s the Provincial Com- 
missioner, Barstow’ the Magnificent as he was known to 
his friends before the evil thing entered into his soul. ]Much 
skilful writing has gone to the making of Barstow’s 
character and to that of his beautiful, self-centred wife. 
This is different work from “ The Bite of Benin," but it is 
very effortless and very masterly, and only just misses 
being as effective. 


tCbe ©oohman'8 Hable. 

VANESSA AND HER CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
JONATHAN SWIFT. Introduction by A. Martin 
Freeman. 7s 6d. net. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

It requires a light hand and a generous sympathy to 
approach Swift in criticism or inquiry. It is impossible 
to reduce to psychological analysis the insoluble mystery 
of his character, his erratic and w^ayward moods, or the 
agony of his searching remorse. Still less is it a grateful 
task to cheapen the w^omen who loved him. To acknow- 
ledge that both he and they were the sorrowful victims of 
his irresistible personality is not to blame either, but to 
tender the reverent compassion which is their just homage. 
Mr. Freeman’s impression of Swdft as a dispassionate and 
coldly intellectaal man-— w^ho apparently discounted any 
such wild probability as that of his pupil falling in Jove 
with him, even though he adapted his elderly sense to 
her playful and wistful moods — seems to detract from 
Swift’s character half its rare charm. No man could write 
the letters to Stella and Vanessa, with w’hich we arc all 
familiar, without having an understanding and perception 
granted to few\ The poignant regret uttered in mocking 
words which so often startle our pity, are surely evidence 
of a mind tortured by the contradictions of life, and con- 
fused by tiie perplexity of conflicting desires. The truth 
of Vanessa's reproach (if it is hers) — " You have taught 
me to distinguish, and then you leave me miserable " — 


and his anxiety lest gossip should single her out, are all 
corroboration of deepest feeling. Vanessa’s generosity in 
standing sponsor for her mother’s or sister’s debts is 
directly inconsistent with any act of meanness or revenge 
to one she loved. We prefer to ascribe the silence which 
befell the correspondence to Vanessa’s own renunciation 
than to any ordinary " breach." For one capable of such 
love as hers, w^c would believe in her choosing silence 
rather than rebuff at the hands of Love himself. 

TO THE LIVING DEAD. By E. Paterson Cranmer. 

(Dan^l.) 

Mrs. Paterson Cranmer ’s first book of poems contains 
some fine work. It is a temptation to quote : 

“ Her name *■ 

Was Love I saw her pass 
Flower-strange, star-sweet. 

And on her breast she wore stained lilies, 

And in her eyes were little pools of pain." 

If some of the verse is immature there is not only promise 
here but performance ; yet because of faulty lines the 
short pieces are better than the long. In these poems we 
have at least, however, wdiat is lacking in so much of the 
work of to-day — real and deep feeling : 

" Pity my unrest 

And st.iy with me an hour Alas, I know 
You will elude me as the moon that slips 
From the night’s eager arms . . . 

If you must go 

Then leave, O maul ! a dream upon my lips " 

STORIES OF THE SAINTS. By Grace Hall. 4s. 6d. 

(Harrap ) 

For children, young and old. It is absolutolv essential, 
in making a resume of the lives of the .saints, that the 
writer should be a fervent believer, a person to whom some 
of the extravagances of the tales should not come amiss ; 
and this collection is fortunate in its compiler. Miss Hall 
wTites with the greatest zest, cnthu.siasm and devotion. 
No less than thirty-one saints liavc their stories outlined 
here — briefl>', simply and with much animation. The saints’ 
lives are followed up by a section entitled "The Saints 
and Their Humble Friends.” Here Miss Hall writes 
charmingly of St. Roch and his Dog, St. Rigobert and 
his Goose, St. P'elix and the Spider, and all the rest. We 
are particularly drawn to the story of St. Patrick : “ What 
wonders he performed by the might of that sign of the Cross 
of Christ he so loved ! It is said that he signed himself 
Avith it more than a hundred times daily and nightly. He 
traced it upon the waters — they were turned from foul to 
pure ; he traced it in the air — demons fled ; he drew it on 
the ground— it opened and swallowed up magicians ; he 
drew it upon the dead — and they revived. And when he 
died, watching angels made the air so bright that no candle 
needed to be burned beside him." Here will be found also 
the curious talc of St. Ursula embarking with her eleven 
thousand virgins, attended by many prelates and a number 
of chivalrous knights. " A marvel it was to see how the 
maidens, miraculously taught, manned the ships, and with 
what skill they sailed them ! " 

VERSES AND BALLADS OF NORTH AND SOUTH. 

By the Rev. H. J. Boyd, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews.) 

As a host, Mr. Elkin Mathews may not lay down over 
much wine of poetry in his cellar, but when he cracks a 
bottle the quality is generally of the finest. He it was who 
gave us the rare vintage of Stephen Phillips’s best, and 
that of many another poet who has since come to fame. 
The wine of " Verses and Ballads of North and South," 
by H. J. Boyd, is still, rather than sparkling, and stirs no 
Swinburnian riot in blood or brain, but it is rare in colour 
and fragrance, and if Mr. Boyd be not a great, he is at 
least a true poet : 

" There are timid fingei;^ tapping. 

Tapping at my window-pane. 

In her garments grey she’s rapping 
There — the little sister. Rain." 

This is from " The Priest’s Awakening," a poem in which, 
as in many others, Mr. Boyd gives expression to a fancy — 
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sometimes even to a caprice, that in delicacy and originality 
remind one of his great countryman, Sir James Barrie. 
With another great Scot he has not a little in common, as 
witness ; “ To My Sister, on receiving a copy of Verses 
by R. T.. Stevenson, with a gift of Oatcakes." Here is 
the first stanza : 

“ Thanks, rny dear tittie. for the sang 
And cakes foiby, o’ oatmeal strang 
• Aince, in the days ahinf; us lang, 

My banes were built o’ it. 

And, be tlie ditty richt or wrang, 

I lo'e the lilt o’ it ” ^ 

“ Lilhard : A Ballad of the hiddlc ’’ and “ The J^^liynie 
of the Brothers " successfully attempt the recapture of 
what to-day is almost a lost art. Best of alh however, arc 
the sonnets. Technically they are not equally perfect, lor 
Mr. Boyd sometimes allows himself four rh^mies instead ol 
two in an octave, and once — only once — he falls from grace 
by rhyming " call " with " mystical." But such sonnets 
as " The Prisoner ’’ — even if the /no/// remind us a little of 
Sir William Watson’s lyric, " World Strangeness," " The 
Sea’s Unrest," " June the Mother," " Respite " and " The 
Garden of Peace," are faultless 111 form and bold in con- 
ception. " Verses and Ballads of North and South " 
sufficiently prove Mr Hoyd to be a poet but, in a phrase 
of Rossetti’s, " the swing of his arm is freer in prose than in 
verse." Readers who have marked, as many no doubt 
have, the great imaginative power, patlios, originahtv and 
beauty of his prose idylls in the Xahoiial J^cviav and other 
reviews and magazines will be likely to agree with the 
piescnt writer that it is in prose, rather than in jioetry, that 
Mr. Bovd IS likeliest one ila>' to come to fame. 


ENCHANTER^S NIGHTSHADE. By J. B. Morton. 

6 s. 6 d. net. (Philip Allan.) 

" Yet if wc write at all we must write of the things wc love 
and that move us , for there is something that stirs in a man 
and makes him speak of such things, however feebly 

So says Mr. J B. Morton, who has made a little book 
called " Enchanter's Nightshade," in which are many 
quaint sayings and some very beautiful ones. I have read 
a good many other things — jirose and verse — from Mr. 
Morton's pen, but frankly this is the best of them. He 
may do better still in the future— there is plenty of time, 
I hope — but for the moment I am content. His book is 
not one to be gulped at a sitting ; rathci to be savoured 
delicately as (he will forgive me) a rich vintage. A 
company of six young men set out a-W'alkmg and a-talking. 
Stay, why do I say " young " ? IMr. Morton answers me. 
" Youth ... is a point of view," he says, and the point 
of view of this goodly company is that of glorious Youth — 
informed, it may be, by the wisdom of other lands and 
ancient days in so far as it may be gained by travel and 
books -but Youth always, gay and confident. A delightful 
book, a book of high adventure in farmyards and wild 
gaiety 111 sleepy villages ... of sunshine and the singing 
of birds ... of ])i})es and ale, and bread and cheese by the 
w’ayside ... of happ^ talk with now and then a sigh . . . 
and here and there graceful verses. . . . Now', the 
M’onderful Six arc' men of the pen , therefore they approach 
the prosy at times ; but if is then that Mr. Morton’s skill 
saves him and averts the danger with a neat phrase. It is 
a charming book, and we awiiit Mr Morton’s next produc- 
tion with a ideasaiit confidence. 
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THE DECLINE OF RICHARD STRAUSS. 

By Anthony Clyne. 





Dr. Richard Strauss. 


S yet 11 o t 
tlu‘ 01 din ary 
music - lover, Init 
only the specialist, 
has become aware 
of an almost um- 
Mi'sal decadence m 
tier man music. 
This sterility, this 
relapse into out' 
worn conventions, 
into suyierficial 
amiability, is not 
entirely the result 
of the war, though the collayrse of German supremacy in 
music has doubtless been both accelerated and intensified 
by the actual struggle for political supremacy. It is 
the result of the spirit which caused the war. It is 
the penalty — wdio can doubt ? — of the distortion of 
mentality and suppression of siiirituality induced by 
those leaders of the nation wJiose materialistic creed 
laid waste a continent. NowJierc is this deterioration of 
German music more clearly manifest than in the 
compositions of Richard Strauss — he w^ho w^e thought 
was to stand next to Wagner, who had w^on his w^ay to 
recognition through many deterrents and despite 
Imperial distaste, which in Germany was indeed a 
drawback. 

He appeared in the world of music as an avowed 
revolutionary, but a revolutionary of genius. Wagner 


had died in and there wtis no mighty creator of 

music to follow him. There w’ere composers talented 
and earnest, but they caught no fresh rapture, released 
no new jiow'er. Then came that mai velloiis succession — 
“ Don Quixote," " Till Eulenspiegel," " Heldenleben." 
Conventions were discarded audaciously but not 
impudently, for it was the audacity of original power. 
The pastoral scene in " Don Quixote,’’ so magically real, 
true to the thinnest echo, attested the arrival of one of 
the wwld’s greatest artists. 

His personal cari'cr and circumstances w^ere eminently 
favourable. He encountered unpopularity — enough not 
to crush his spontaneity of ( onqiosition, but to provide 
that spur without wiiich such a temperament is apt to 
languish. The Kaiser and especially the Kaiserin dis- 
liked him and his music, and their unfa\T)urable regard 
produced ostracism in various quarters. It was very 
long before he became a member of the Berlin Academy. 
This opposition did not entail financial struggles, for 
Strauss inherited from his mother, descended from a 
wealthy family of Bavarian brewers, a fortune w'hich 
has grown to many millions of marks ; as he inherited 
doubtless something of his musical gift from his father, 
a member of a Munich orchestra. Strauss is a South 
German, without those defects of the Prussian tempera- 
ment which must have destroyed his art. 

And yet he has wwked himself out. Is it because 
materialispi has corrupted the very source and fount 
of his inspiration ? It might seem so, for his niggardli- 
ness, his astute bargaining have become jnoverbial. 
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The parsimony of a man with such comparative wealth, 
an artist above all, is amazing. No musician is more 
tenacious in exacting the utmost from his royalties, more 
astute in investing his fortune. He exploits his art like 
a commercial magnate. Is not the decline of his inspira- 
tion symptomatic of a degeneration in the national soul ? 
The Germany of liis earlier productions had many 
elements of strength, nobility even, which it lost. The 
period which followed the humbling of France was 
dee])ly coloured with crudely materialistic ambition, 
yet there were phases of the national ambition that 
were really noble. Of these Strauss was the supreme 
exponent. In the thundering diapasons of his music 
the New (Germany spoke. It was bold but brave, 
ambitious but strong. 

But pride consumed Germany, and she began to 
worship Force as Force. So Strauss began to esteem 
noise as noise. His music had trumpeted forth the New 
Germany ; it began to bang and clatter and howl, at 
intervals to tinkle-tinkle, the Germany that made the 
war. Once he almost redeemed himself — by Rosen- 
kavalier,'' with its wonderful artistry. But the theme 
w'as decadent. It was a false glow of inspiration, the 
hectic flush, the morbidly beautiful fancy of a sick 
man — in parts no more than a waltz for ‘‘ The Merry 
Widow " or some tuneful " street-organ ditty. 

But Electra ” was but an uproar, an agglomeration 
of thematic lunacies. During a general rehearsal at 
the Royal Opera at Dresden, he rushed down the central 
aisle, shouting to the conductor to stop. Madame 
Schumann-Heink as Clytemnestra was struggling with 
a terrific aria, and the orchestra were perspiringly work- 
ing their hardest. '' Louder ! Louder ! ” shrieked 
Strauss, I can still hear the singing 1 " A symbol 
surely of the debasement of the German spirit — this 
tall, gaunt man with straggling hair, p.seudo-Beethoven- 
esque, shrieking at the Dresden Opera for noise, noise 
to drown all melody, and believing that to crack the 
t3^mpanum is to create veritably sublime music. 

" La Legende de Joseph was Strauss’s mode of 
tinkle-tinkling forth the Germany of 1914. He con- 
fessed with puerile pride that the leitmotif of '' Electra 
came to him while playing the national card game of 
Skat. “ La Legende ” apparently came to him while 
tapping the glasses on a cafe table. Its cleverness is 
indubitable. There are not many in this country with 
sufficient mastery of the sheer technique of composition 
to produce it. But its spirit is corrupt, the appearance 
of truth and strength concealing false imitation of 
simplicity, meretricious glitter of pretty phrases. 

The tragedy of Richard Strauss is a phase of the 
tragedy of Germany, the rejection of conventionalities 
degenerating into pursuit of the merely bizarre, the 
worship of strength into the worship of brute force, 
.'>eeking to conceal crude violence beneath tricky 
Kultur. 


“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS”: 

A TONE POEM ON BUNYAN.^ 

Every one who writes — every one, indeed, who speaks — 
must rec ill moments when their minds have suddenly 
been confronted, as it were, by a brick wall, as they realised 

* The Pilgiim's Progress.” By Ernest Austin. Parts ir 7 > 
2S. each; Parts 9-1 1, 2s. 6d. each ; Parts 8 and 12, 3s. each- 
(Larway.) 



Photo by I'rtiich & 
Co , U'allington. 


Mr. Ernest Austin. 


that language was 
powerless to express 
directly the tiling 
they desired to say. 

Many are the bless- 
ings that have been 
heaped, at such 
crises, on the head 
of the man who 
first thought of that 
form of mental 
cross-reference 
which we call 
Analogy. Anq in 
no branch of life 
has analogy proved 
a greater boon than 
amongst the fine 
arts. By it the 
painter is enabled 
to speak of the 
tone of his colour, 
the musician of the 
colour of his tone ; and the locus classicus is the story 
of the man, born blind, who was asked what idea the word 
“ scarlet ” brought to his mind. The answer triumphantly 
justified artistic analogy, once and for all : “ It is like 
the sound of a trumpet.” 

To Mr. Ernest Austin, a composer of widely-recognised 
distinction and zeal, occurred the epic idea of embodying 
Bunyan’s great classic 111 sound ; and before me lies ” The 
Pilgrim's Progress : Narrative Tone Poem for Organ,” in 
twelve books containing 264 pages, a work 111 which the 
only help given to the instrument is by a choir (optional) 
which, at the end, may sing the one word ” Alleluia.” 

The task the composer set himself was, as must be 
obvious, a colossal one. It is an almost unbearable strain 
on the possibilities of analogy, an almost hopeless demand 
on the fount of inspiration, an almost cruel call, even if the 
twelve books be played singly, on the concentration of the 
listener. Whether these difficulties have been overcome 
is, of course, a question involving a critical estimate of 
the music, qua music, wdiich would be out of place in these 
columns. It will be enough to say that the work is 
modern, thoughtful, often of symphonic calibre, frequently 
beautiful and always of fine craftsmanship. But it is in 
the harnessing of Bunyan, rathei than in the technique of 
the music, that readers of The Bookman will find their 
interest. 


Of necessity the work is programme-music pure and 
simple ; a fact which, in spite of Dr. Douglas Tayler's 
preface, needs no apology whatever. Practically every 
page has one or more verbal sign-posts to tell us where we 
are. Frequently these are well chosen, and clearly give 
the cue for the emotional tinge in the music that follows. 
No listener, for mstance, need be an expert musician to 
realise how the opening theme portrays ” the desolation 
and unhappiness of Pilgrim’s mind,” and how, at the end, 
when ” the Pilgrims watch the Hosts of Heaven passing 
before them in procession,” the glittering pageantry is 
reflected in the music — which, curiously, marches to five- 
in-a-bar. Personally, I feel a little less happy when ” He 
feels the weight of his burden ” is followed by thick chords 
maestoso ponder oso ; and when ” He wept and trembled ” 
I had some shudders of anticipation which the music, when 
it came, did not prove quite unjustifiable. 

It is plain, however, that programme-music cannot 
escape its limitations and dangers. If the heavy burden 
and the tears are left alone, then a link in the narrative is 
lost ; if they are dealt with, even momentarily, they must 
needs be ponder oso and appasionato. What is not so 
generally recognised is, that ” absolute music ” has its 
corresponding banalities. Many musicians are now bold 
enough to confess that their pleasure in a Beethoven 
quartet is ruined by the mechai^ical and obvious scafiolding 
which is called its ” form.” Arid a man may reasonably 
prefer to risk, in programme^music, the possible triteness 
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of an idea, rather than suffer, in absolute music, the assured 
boredom of prearranged structure. 

Much as I would like to think the work will come off " 
in performance — and this is, all said and done, the acid 
test of all music — I fear there is one rock on which it will 
split. The composer, it is true, amply annotates his pages 
— the annotations, indeed, read from beginning to end give 
a very fair pr6cis of Bunyan — and it is also true that these 
annotations are meant to be printed in a programme. 
But supposing that an organist made the experiment of 
playing Part 8 to any audience in the world, how many, I 
wonder, could hold their attention and follow even half- 
way through the thirty-four pages ? They begin where 
Pilgrim and Faithful hear the call, and carry the story, 
with twenty annotations, to the point where Faithful is 
carried up in the chariot. Even were the twenty printed 
headings in one’s hand, with hints as to the length of each 
section, how many of us would be prepared to wager we 
knew when, say, section twelve began ? 

It is possible, however, that Mr. Austin may retort 
that this is one of the musical points which I vowed to leave 
alone. That granted, I will congratulate him on the sincere 
and sustained fulfilment of a task so pregnant that it might 
have lured, so limitless that it might have daunted, the 
greatest and most courageous of composers. 

Percy C. Buck, M.A., Mus.Doc.(Oxon). 


A MIXED BUNCH."^ 

If variety be the spice of life the existence of the 
song reviewer, confronted with the strange diversity of 
publishers’ bniidlcs and the necessity of criticising the 
most variegated selections in one notice, should be a gay 
one. The thirteen songs at present to be considered 
provide a merry puzzle in classification. The honu'liest 
flowers in the bunch are certainly T^Ir, Percy Kahn’s Song 
Memories.” 1 lhs title is more exact than the composer 
probably intended, for his five songs call to mind an endle.ss 
procession of their kind — those melodious, innocuous songs 
about gardens and ” mem’ries.” To those who like such 
things, and do not mind an occasional sustained j^reposition 
on the penultimate note, these will be welcome. They arc 
vocally grateful, sufficiently effective and have music which 
is at least as good as the words. 

The next two, both American, are rather more advanced. 
Bryceson Treharne's ' Pickaninny,” a plantation song 
with a pleasant touch of wistful fancy, will please light- 
voiced baritones and tenors, and K. Huntingdon Wood- 
man’s ” Eternal Love,” sopranos and tenors of the robuster 
sort. This semi-sacred song is soundly constructed, with 
an accompaniment which is telling though a little stodgy 
in its reiterated quaver chords. The most probable 
deterrent to its popularity is the price. Two shillings for 
a two-page ballad is excessive. 

A more considerable atlvance marks the songs of Felix 
White and Phoebe Wynn Johnson, both composers having 
given themselves an occasion by choosing good lyrics and 
risen to it with music which catches their spirit. In ” Come, 
My Little Children ” and ” The Piper,” Mr. White has set 
two the new lyrics by R. L. Stevenson published in 1918. 
Both are dainty things and will need singers with imagina- 
tion, in the first case mezzo-sopranos and in the .second 
mezzos or baritones. Miss Johnson’s " To an Isle in the 
Water ” treats with suitable delicacy a wdnsome and 
characteristic lyric by W. B. Yeats. The result is a charm- 
ing baritone or tenor song. 

To the numerous discriminating singers who delight in 
the art of Roger Quilter his new w^ork, Three Pastoral 
Songs,” will need no recommendation. As always, the 
composer has chosen words of intrinsic value, in this case 

* ” Song Memories.” Five Songs by Percy B. Kahn. 
(Enoch.) — ” Pickaninny.” By Bryceson Treharne. (Winthrop 
Rogers.) — ” Eternal Love.” By R. Huntingdon Woodman. 
(Rogers.) — ” Come, my little Children ” and ” The Piper.” 
By Felix White. (Chappell.) — ” To an Isle in the Water.” 
By Phoebe Wynn Johnson. (Chappell.) — ” Three Pastoral 
Songs.” By Roger Quilter. (Elkin.) 


SCHOTT & CO.’S , 
POPULAR TRIOS 

For Pianoforte, Violin and *CeIlo. For Home 
and Cinema Use. Price net 3s. each. 

No. VOL. I. 

!♦ ELLIOTT, P. Rosemary 

2. NEWARK, G. Apple Blossoms 

3. CLIFFORD, JULIAN. Under the Trees 

4. ELLIOTT, P. Sweet Columbine 

No. VOL. II. 

5. ELLIOTT, P. Elle a lui 

6. NEWARK, G. Graceful Dance 

7. BUSH, W. Jasmine 

8. ELLIOTT, P. Memories of Youth 

No. VOL. III. 

9* ELLIOTT, P. To my Lady Pamela 

10. RAYNERS, C. Conte d^Amour 

11. FRIML, R. Valse Papillonnc 

12. ELLIOTT, P. Tete a Tete 

No. VOL. IV. 

13. NEWARK, G. Fascination Valse 

14. ELLIOTT, P. Dawn of Love 

15. BUSH, W. Mignonnette 

16. NEWARK, G. Red Peonies 


SCHOTT & CO., 48, Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.l 
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of Pianoforte Pieces by the Composers named 


Price 3/= Each 
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by Joseph Campbell. It is interesting to watch Mr. 
Qiiilter ranging through the centuries, selecting the finest 
l\Tics of Shakespeare, Herrick, Blake, and now of a modern 
pSet, and with an almost uniform success adding to them 
music which is peculiarly similar and yet devoid of 
mannerism or self-repetition. In their original form and 
key the " Pastorals " arc designed for baritone voice with 
the additional interest of an accompaniment for violin, 
'cello and piano. There are also editions for tenor voice 
and with piano only. The first, '' I will go with my Father 
a-ploughing,” might have been treated in a broad and 
robust style. Mr. Quilter more subtly prefers to emphasise 
throughout the quieter mood of the last lines, in which 
the wTen sings to weary reapers in the heat of the sun. 
The song holds the broad tranquillity of seaside uplands 
and is of a reticent beauty that lingers in the mind. 
“ Cherry Valley " breathes the same quietness : 

" Tlie low moon is looking through 
The glimmer of the honey dew. 

A petal trembles to the grass, 

The feet of fames jiass and pass ” 

The last, " I wish and I wish,” offers an effective contrast. 
It is a light and whimsical setting of three short-lined verses 
rather in the style of de la Mare in their pensive fantasy. 
Altogether the book is one to be bought in haste and 
enjoyed at leisure, preferably with the string parts. 

Rodney Bennett. 


STREAKS OF LIFE^ 

In this volume Dr Ethel Smyth collects various papers 
that can scarcely be said to have any connection but that 
given by the dauntless personality of the author. She 
was ever a fightei ! The longest and most iiP cresting essay 
happens to be the least subjective and the least musical. 
It is a series of reflections and comments on that femme 
fatale, the late Empress luigenic, who was Dr Smyth’s 
neighbour and friend. Here w’e have a real character 
study, excellently done, of a woman almost unexampled in 
these drab, modern days for her charm and her effect upon 

* ” Streaks of Life.” By Ethel Smyth, Mus.Dcc. los, 6d. 
(Longmans ) 


the history of Europe. Dr. Smyth’s paper is excellently 
written. It hasn’t a trace of the sickly and sickening 
humbug that usually accompanies accounts of royalty 
intime. Another paper describing the composer’s troubles in 
getting her Mass performed gives us some very plain and 
highly interesting glimpses of the late Queen Victoria, one 
as a simple, uncomfortabl)^ hardy, homely person, and 
another as an equally uncomfortable Personage, every little 
inch of her. Still a third crowned head glitter^ in these 
pages — the eagle-helmeted Lohengrin of the North, now 
fallen and abject, pointing a moral, even though he does 
not spibcially adorn any sort of tale. The paper in which 
the ex- Kaiser appears is a long and interesting account of 
the composer’s struggle to get her opera, ” Der Wald,'* 
produced in Berlin. A more technical and rather less clear 
essay discusses the ” great opera fiasco.” It is dated 
July, 1020, but the ” fiasco ” of 1920 is a ” fiascone ” now, 
for, as far as we know, the summer season of 1921 will see 
the Royal Opera, Covent Garden, wuth closed doors — closed 
to opera, at least. 'J'hat is one of the privileges of living in 
this happily governed island. The volume contains as well 
a review of that lovely book, ” Mount Music,” by those 
great ” Irish R M.” ladie^s, and a couple of other papers 
that we think hardly worth reprinting. Dr. Smyth has 
given us a volume of rich and varied interest, with enough 
about music in it to interest the musical, but not enough to 
disturb anybody else. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 

MODERN MELODIES, A Collection of Pianoforte Pieces. 
(Alfred Lengnick ) 

This collection of favourite Pieces by composers such as 
K. T. Davies, Rudolf Friml, Carl Bohm, Stepan Esipoff, 
etc., should prove an acceptable album to all who desire 
pieces not too difficult nor yet too easy. 

LITTLE YVETTE. Words by Fred Weatherly. Music by 
Hadyn Wood. (Chappell.) 

A song that should prove very popular with all who 
love an ear-haunting chorus. 


Zhe 2)rama. 

SHAKESPEARE FOR SHAKESPEARE’S SAKE. 
IN PRAISE OF THE “OLD VIC.” 

By S. R. Littlewood. 


W HAT is the 
secret of the 
“Old Vic.”-? Why 
is it that directly 
one has passed those 
tawdry portals one 
is conscious that 
here, as nowhere 
else, is the true 
Shakespeare an 
enthusiasm. Here, 
in that homely old 
slum-playhouse, is 
the glow of genuine 
gratitude, not for peculiarly comfortable seats, not for 
a.ty satisfied curiosity over picture-paper fame, not for 
ingenuity of perversion, or splendour of spectacle, but 
for the truth and beauty of Shakespeare himself. 

Quite apart from its broad achievement, the mere fact 
that the “ Old Vic.”, thanks to Miss Lilian Baylis's 


indomitalile courage, kept the banner of Shakespeare 
fl^dng even in the war, would alone consecrate it as a 
classic theatre. The splendid work, too, that it has 
done for the children — though this did not develop till 
Mr. Ben Greet's time, and is no longer smiled upon by 
the L.C.C. — is in itself a monument. Even as things 
arc, how many young Shakespearcans have already 
grown up at the '' Old Vic.”, with Shakespeare's 
wit, wisdom, fancy and speech as part of their lives ! 

Just now, however, there is something more than all 
this in the “ Old Vic.” A change well worth noting has 
happened with the arrival of Mr. Robert Atkins as 
“ producer.” It has done so very largely through 
Mr. Atkins’s discovery of the value of that long-neglected 
and, at times, even despised possession of the “ Old Vic.” 
— its “ apron "-stage. Until Mr. Atkins came, nothing 
to any purpose had been done with the yard or two of 
knubbly old timber which still stretches out in front of 
the “ Old Vic.” proscenium, and is a bequest from the 
days when the theatre was built, just over a century ago. 
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By his judicious use 
of it Mr. Atkins has 
been able to make 
the ‘^Old Vic.*^ a 
scene of enlighten- 
ment, not merely 
to ' 1 p o p u 1 a r ' ' 
audiences, but to 
the whole Shake- 
spearean world — a 
living example of 
good and wise 
staging. 

This is an entirely 
new^ thing, and one 
which cannot be 
emphasised too much. In the old clays wc used to 
praise the " Old Vic.” just because it was doing a noble 
educational work. Now we have got beyond that. While 
Shakespearean pedants are arguing this way and that 
about methods of production, Mr. Atkins is quietly 
solving the riddle. Folk may differ about other matters, 
but in the playing ol Shakespeare for Shakespeare’s sake 
it is absolutely essential that the scenes should follow 
and dovetail into each other as Shakespeare meant. The 
little scenes must be cai tlu* ” apron ” in front, the big 
scenes on the main stage, and the ” peep-shows ” behind 
• all. Without this arrangement it is impossible even 
to follow Shakespeare’s text. Hence, for faithful work, 
there has to be an ** apron ’’-stage, unless one can endure 
a perpetual drawing of curtains. 

Here is tlic practical truth u])on which Mr. Atkins has 
built. At thc‘ same time, he has brought back from the 
war to Shakespearean production a large sanity. He 
does not treat his ” Old ^hc.” friends to any fads. Very 
lightly he allows of a certain amount of scenic beauty, 
where this does not interfere with the sequence of scenes 
or with the value of Shakespeare’s descriptions. There 
is, as a matter of fact, a great deal of bunkum talked 
about imagination. Roughly you can expect out of an 
^audience only a certain percentage of what has been put 
^In. They cannot imagine what they do not know. For 
us who have seen spectacular productions till we are 
tired of them, and who have a rough notion what 
-Ciesarean Rome or Elizabethan England looked like, 
a bare-board Shakespeare is all that is needed. But an 
audience who know nothing can “ imagine ” less. 
Moreover, we ha\’e always to remember that a modern 
audience have this disadvantage as against Shake- 
speare’s. They have not only to transform ” this 
cockpit ” into ” the vasty fields of France,” but to get 
themselves back three hundred years to imagine even 
the ” cockpit ” ! So, for interiors — ” blasted heaths ” 
and enchanted isles remaining much what they 'vere in 
Shakespeare’s time— Mr. Atkins has been very careful 
over his charm of scene and lore of costume. Simple 
though everything has to be— for the ” Old Vic.” is still 
poor — some of his scenes have been among the most 
beautiful to be found on our stage anywhere. Juliet’s 
bedroom, for instance, had something of Carpaccio’s 
St. Ursula about it. 

It has been a great joy also to notice how the acting of 
the company has improved— very largely on account of 
that " apron.” The ” Old Vic.” players are learning 
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to address the audience, which is the essence of Shake- 
spearean acting, instead of always talking sideways in a 
picture. Congratulations to gentle Miss Mary Sunder, 
and to Miss Florence Saunders, who is getting to look 
more and more like Siddons, and fast overcoming the 
faults that have hitherto qualified further comparison. 
Then there is ]\Ir. Rupert Har\ev (so l)rave a Falcon- 
bridge) ; Mr. Ernest Milton, whose fantasy can range 
from Berowne to Shylock ; Mr. Andrew Leigh, the over- 
sympathetic and intelligent ” fool ” and, far from least, 
Mr. Atkins himself, vho makes somewhat too boisterous 
a noble Roman, but is a glorious Sir Toby, and put such 
memorable strength into his Caliban and his Lear. 

I cannot helj) fancxing that in time to come, when 
posterity will Irdvr forgotten all about certain current 
West End jdays, the toils and triumphs of this band of 
brothers — and sisters —at the ” Old Vic.” will be re- 
called lust as Phelps’s leign at Sadlers Wells is now. 
Th(‘y will be talked of, not with meaningless awe, but 
with love and thankfulness, by a g('neration which will 
hav’c owed to them the Inqipiest of all debts. 


THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL PLAYERS. 

The Scottish Repertory Theatre closed its doors in 
1914, and serious dramatic effort in the north was necessarily 
in abeyance during the war years Put that the impulse 
towards higher theatrical standards did not jierish in the 
flood of music and-girl frivolities is proven by the recent 
successful efiorts ol the Seottisli National Idayers - a band 
of amateurs who, under the aiisjnees of the Saint Andrew 
Society, are striving against considerable odds to establish 
firmly a real repertory movement on national lines. This 
company has now submitted its second senes of jilays to 
Glasgow’ audiences 1 'he ]neces performed were “ The 
Philosopher of Buttcrbiggins,’’ by the late Harold Chapin, 
a delicate little comedy of Glasgow’ life ; “ The IM other," 

by (icorge Plake, a piece of stark realism in a modern 
Hebridean setting ; and " The P.iilie’s Xominee," by I )avid 
Martin, an amusing satire on Scots municipal election 
practices. lYodncetl by Mr. Andrew 1 ’. Wilson, late of 
the Abbey Theatre, 1 )nbhn, the plays were capably rendered 
])y tlie amateurs, of wdiom the names of .Miss Elliot Mason 
and Miss Behna Miller, and Messrs (iialiam, Buchanan, 
Struaii, Robertson, and H. ('. Sl.irk will be specially 
remembered. Tt is the intention of the Jdayers to submit 
a series ol productions next winter and, perhaps, to send 
fit-up companies on propaganda tours through outlying 
districts. 

TWO SCOTTISH PLAYS : " The Mother ” Hy George Blake. 
IS. \^Glasgovv . Wilson) — "The Philosopher of Butter- 
biggins." By Harold Chapin, is. ((iow’ans Sc Gray.) 

Both these plavs are of Scottish peasant life, but there 
all similarity between them ends. ^Ir. Blake lias a story 
to tell ; superficially a story that is simple enough, but it 
touches heights and depths of human love and human error, 
and from the humdriiin of homely, everyday experiences 
his two scenes pass incxorabl)^ into most poignant tragedy, 
ahvays with the natural, wistful ambition of old Calum 
Gillespie to add to the pity of it all. The characters are 
very ably drawm, the dialogue and the movement, quicken- 
ing to the close, handled with great skill. One is not sur- 
prised to hear that " The Mother " met with a wholly 
appreciative reception when it was produced last month 
by the Scottish National Players. Harold Chapin’s 
" Philosopher of Butterbiggins " is the shghte.st and lightest 
of comedies. It is the merest incident of a very old man 
and his small grandchild pitting their wills against the 
dogged obstinacy of the child's mother and driving her to 
surrender. A little comedy of the fireside that is cleverly, 
neatly and w^himsically developed in one short act. 
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HAMLET AND THE SCOTTISH SUCCESSION. By 

Lilian Winstanley, 10s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 

So far as is known the first edition of “ Hamlet ” bearing 
Shakespeare’s name was published in 1603, followed in the 
succeeding year by a second edition “ newly imprinted and 
enlarged to almost as much again as it was, according to the 
true anil perfect Coppie.” An interesting rei^rint of these 
two quartos with the texts printed on opposite pages was 
issued by Messrs. Sampson Low, Son tS: Co., in i860, from 
the original quartos in the possession of the Duke of 
Devonshire. When Shakespeare wrote his tragedy is 
somewhat uncertain, but it has been conjectured that the 
date was the year iGoi, or thereabouts. This was the time 
when public attention vv^as concentrated on the Essex 
conspiracy and the Scottish succession, and Miss Win- 
stanley 's book has been written with the object of en- 
deavouring to show the relation of the drama, or its possible 
relation, to contemporary history. It is not the first time 
that this theory has been suggested. So far back as 1796 
James IJlumtre wrote his “ Observations on Hamlet and 
the Motives which induced Shakespeare to fix on the 
story of Amletli,” and in the following year an appendix 
to it was printed, “ being an attempt to prove that 
Shakespeare designed that tragedy as an indirect censure 
on Mary Queen of Scots.” Then in 1885 George Macdonald 
published an edition of ” Hamlet,” in w'hich he attempted 
to prove that the character of the Prince was based on 
that of the Earl of Essex. Miss Winstanley’s theory is 
that Shakespeare fused into Hamlet characteristics of 
both James I and Essex, that the murder of Hamlet’s 
father thinly veiled that of James’s father, Darnley ; that 
by Claudius the Globe audience was to be reminded of 
Bothwell : that Polonius was intended for Burleigh, and 
so on^ The writer has produced a most interesting mono- 
graph wliich will doubtless be eagerly discussed. On the 
whole a very good case has been made out for her theory, 
but in some of the details she has, we think, overstepped 
the limits of probability. Emphasis is laid on the fact that 
in our current criticism too little consideration has been 
had to the particular angle of vision from which the play 
would naturally be regarded by an Elizabethan audience. 

FOR THE ABBEY THEATRE. 

” When beggars die, there are no comets seen ” — but is 
the beggars’, death less tragic ? 

To-day in Ireland great powers are in mortal conflict. 
For the protagonists there is limelight — but outside its 
fringes the small fry, caught up in vortices of the main 
struggle, fight for life. Such is the Abbey Theatre ; after 
a long and honourable career (it is the oldest of existing 
repertories) it is compelled by the new curfew order to 
close its doors ; yet full or empty, it has its rents to face, 
its debts to pay ; failing this, for want of a few hundred 
pounds, it must become extinct. Last month a special 
matinee of three Abbey plays was given in aid of the 
old theatre, with some original players in the cast. Mr. 
Lennox Robinson now announces a series of four lectures 
with the same good object, to be delivered at 213, -King’s 
Road, S.W., on the four Thursdays of May. Full details 
may be had from Mr. Robinson at the Ambassadors. Mr. 
Yeats himself will give the first lecture on May 5th ; 
subject — ” The Irish Theatre.” 

A great theme, surely ! In 1904 the new-born Irish 
National Theatre Society moved to its present quarters 
from the Molesworth Hall ; pioneered by Mr. Yeats and 
Lady Gregory, helped generously by Miss Horniman, with 
a fine school of players brought up on the work of Mr. Yeats 
and the late J. M. Synge, it drew all lovers of good plays 
and acting to its’ banner, both at home and in London. 
But it did more than this ; as time passed, the Abbey 
became hn institution ; never one of your cold, impersonal, 
commercial theatres, it had a spirit of its own which seemed 
to unite its workers in a common loyalty. There was a 
gre».n-room like a studio, warm and light, where one could 
gossip bejjiween acts, study lines uninterrupted by rehearsal, 
or aftei the last qjMctain play cards till far into the dawn. 
To the present \mter, at least, the grey. old building on 
the quays is full of memories — of Synge, wdth his fierce 


laughter ; of Lady Gi*egory, inexorable, throned in its 
green-room like Elizabeth in the. Hall of Song, while one by 
one reluctant actors strove self-consciously before her for 
the invidious honour of rendering, unaccompanied, the 
snatch of folk-song which a new play must contain ; of 
bred O’Donovan, greatest of ex-Playboys, reading to a 
hushed company the first script of ‘ ‘ The Lost Leader, ’ ' 
one April day ; of Kerrigan, sometime Tramp in the 
” Shadow of the Glen,’.’ who in the ” Dreamers ” of Lennox 
Robinson played three parts, all Dubliners, yet each with 
a distinctive accent ; of old Paddy, prince of property men, 
dispatched hot- foot from making a stuffed fish to scopj: 
quayside pawnshops for a portrait of Gladstone ; of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, grimly benevolent, but adamant against 
the diminution of “Blanco Posnet ” by a single oath. 

Eheii fitgaces . . .! They are worth preservation, the 
old memories. Successful, these four lectures may fore- 
stall catastrophe — and for once, thank Heaven, enjoyment 

not incompatible with a good cause. 

Graii.\m Sutton. 

THE HEART OF A CHILD. By Frank Danby and G. 

Frankan, at the Kingsway. 

A great many tilings — rather incompatible things — liave 
gone to the making of “ The Heart of a Child.” The basis 
is good old Surrey melodrama ; I looked anxiously for 
cabbages to be hurled at the villain who so basely plots to 
ruin an innocent ge-e-url. The girl would be intolerable 
if it were not that Miss Renee Kelly can make any part 
seem charming ; but she never made the heroine seem 
plausible, either as the Cockney munition-worker or as the 
successful dancer. The re.st of the cast struggled hard with 
the hopeless psychology and poor dialogue of a piece whose 
proper home was the Lyceum. Yet Mr. Frankau was not 
content with simjile melodrama. He has added side- 
lights on smart society, foolish political gibes and cheap 
philosophy about love which made the play seem as in- 
sincere as it was unhfelike. It is a long time since I read 
Frank Danby ’s novel ; but it is difficult to believe that it 
was as poor and thin as the play which her son has mado 
out of it. 

MAJOR BARBARA. Pa' Ci Bernard Shaw, at Everyman. 

The .second act of “ Major r>arbara ” is certainly one 
of the best, if not the best, which Shaw ever wrote. His 
talent for rhetoric, his social anger, his genuine philan- 
thropy, have fine play in it, and are mingled with the 
human comedy, ironic and humane, of Cusins and Barbara, 
of Undershaft, Snobby Price and Rummy Mitchell. The 
Hampstead Company are at their best, too, in this act.^ 
Their production of the play does not rank with that isM 
“ The Doctor’s Dilemma ’ or ” You Never Can Tell,^ 
although Miss Massingham as Major Barbara gives a 
very memorable and beautiful performance : she is truly 
Lady Britomart’s daughter, converted, a kind of Salva- 
tionist Manning. Mr. Nicholas Hennen is quite unsuited 
to play Undershaft. He has neither the force nor the 
fanaticism of that bigoted maker of cannons : his sympa- 
thetic voice IS singularly out of keeping with Undershaft's- 
sardonic humour. This Andrew might have been called 
“ Andy-Pandy ” b}^ his men : he would never have been 
called ” Mephistopheles ” by his son-in-law. As Cusins,. 
Mr. Aylmer did his best : but he too often seemed to 
be remembering his words rather than acting his part, 
a charge which is true of some other members of the 
company, who forget that Shaw is essentially a romantio 
rhetorician, like Wilde, not a realist like Ibsen. The 
long speeches should be declaimed, not spoken conversa- 
tionally. Mr. Banks is almost too intelligent to make a. 
perfect Stephen ; but he did very well with that ungrate- 
ful part ; and Mr. Scott was excellent as Snobby, except 
that he should restrain his tendency to step-dance. Mr. 
Wills gains new laurels with every part he attempts — his 
Shirley was a worthy pendant to Miss Clare Greet 's in- 
comparable Rummy. We hope the Shaw season will 
continue — it would be wonderful’ if Miss Craig could 
persuade Miss Ellen Terry to give us a revival of Lady Cecily- 

R. E. R. 
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NOTICES. 

All conimumi aiiov'i inicuded for the Editor must he addu">s(d lo 
the Editor of 'V ue Bookman, St Paul’s House, Wakwk k 
Square, London, L.C 4 

A prelimiiiarv letter of inquiry should he sent to the Editoi before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration 

Hews notes. 

No new literary Reminiscences could be suri'i of 
a welcome than are those that Sir Sidney Colvin 
is writing. The book which is now nearing com- 
pletion will probably be called “ Faces and Places,” 
and should be ready for publication this autumn. 

It is not often that an imaginative novelist can 
write a story of the near future and then see part 
of his prophecy come true before there has been 
time to publish his book, but this experience has 
been reserved for Mr. Cuthbert Edward Baines, who 
recently won the prize in Thk Bookman First 
Novel Competition. The plot of his story, ” The 
Black Circle,” turns on the recovery from the sea 
of a tract of land off the Essex coast. Phenomenally 
fertilising properties are found in the soil, and these, 
distributed by their altruistic discoverer to small- 
holders and farmers, revolutionise agriculture, make 
work on the soil easy and profitable, draw people 


from the towns back to the land, produce food so 
cheaply and in such quantities that the whole 
country is socially and economically revf)lutioniscd 
and, instead of the working classes being dis- 
eontented, financial and great commercial magnates 
are driven to form secret societies and adopt lawless 
measures to upset the existing order of things, 
destifty iliP fertiliser at its source and restore 
the cf)nrlitions under which capitalism flourished. 
Shortly after the prize award was made it was 
announced in the j)rcss that land had actually 
been reclaimed off the coast of Norfolk which was 
so bewildcringly fertile that everything planted on 
it was growing in such great luxuriance that the 
harvesting of crops was becoming a serious problem. 
And now Professor Barton Scammell writes to say 
that the American Lignaite Company is introducing 
a fertiliser that has been discovered in certain sub- 
soil, waste coal dust, etc., which is capable of increas- 
ing the production of our home-grown food by 
hundreds of millions of pounds worth each year. 
" I have been in correspondence lately with Mr. 
Lloyd George in reference to the matter,” he writes ; 
“he is very much interested and may call public 
attention to it.” It does not do to talk about 
improbabilities in fiction when science gets to 
work like this to justify the imaginings of the 
novelist. 
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Miss Muriel Stuart, whose two books, '' Christ 
at Carnival ” and The Cockpit of Idols,*' have 
given her rank with the truest and best of the women 
poets of our time, contributes a very striking 
dramatic lyric, Andromeda Unfettered,** to the 
current issue of the English Review. The pro- 
tagonists of the drama are Andromeda, the spirit of 
woman, Perseus, the new spirit of man, and a chorus 
of (i) women who desire the old thrall and (2) 


during the last five years among the women and 
children in the devastated villages of Northern 
France and Belgium, a graphic account of which is 
given in her book. 

In her new novel, Far to Seek,** which has just 
been published by Messrs. Blackwood, M'rs. Maud 
Diver has woven into a narrative of action and 
rom&nce a graphic presentation of recent events in 


women who crave the new 
freedom. The poem “ is 
not a study of the economic 
struggle of women, but of 
the deep-rooted antagonism 
of spirit which constitutes 
the eternal sex-problem.** 

Much the most brilliant 
and entertaining one-man 
art show that has been 
held in London for a long 
while is that of Mr. Max 
Beerbohm*s new carica- 
tures. There has been 
nothing like it since Max 
had a similar exhibition — 
how many years ago ? The 
wit and satire of the draw- 
ings are as pungent as ever. 
Among Max’s chief victims 
are Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 



India, and from her inti- 
mate knowledge of its 
people throws light on the 
problems with wLich our 
Indian Empire is at present 
confronted. 

Mr. F. G. Shaw, the well- 
known angler, has recently 
returned from South Africa 
and is busy on a book 
about his experiences there, 
which took the form of 
further discoveries in the 
science of ThmiI Fly Casting 
and Trout Fishing. 

‘*The Pleasures of Ig- 
norance,** a new volume of 
essays by Mr. Robert Lynd, 
will be published in 
September by Mr. Grant 


Asquith, Colonel Repington, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. H. G. 


whoseirecent book, “Food for the Fed-Up" (Hodder & Stoughton), Richards 

is one of the most searching and heartening of contributions towards . ^ c . . 

the solving of our post-war religious and social problems. 


Wells, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, Mr. du Maurier, Mr. Augustus John and 
Lord Leverhulme. Perhaps the most quietly scath- 
ing of the cartoons is that of Mr. Walter Long trying 
to explain what he has achieved. Max can be 
bitter, but it is always a spirit of fun, a shrewd, 
sly sense of the absurdity of things that inspires 
him ; he is our only caricaturist who can - bite 
hard and still put a laugh into his hardest bite. 

The Librarian and Book World, which is now in 
the tenth year of its existence, is taking a new lease 
of life and will in future be published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. 

The author of " Rising Above the Ruins in 
France ” (Putnams Ltd.), Mrs. Corinna Haven 
Smith, daughter of Major G. H. Putnam, the head 
of the well-known publishing firm, who is now in this 
country, has just been decorated with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour in recognition of her work 


Owing to general ill-health Mr. A. C. Fificld has 
disposed of his publishing business to Mr. Jonathan 
Cape, who will continue to publish the complete 
writings of Samuel Butler, the existing and future 
work of W. H. Davies, and the other books hitherto 
published by Mr. Fificld. 

Mr. Kineton Parkes has made a survey of the 
world’s sculpture in the twentieth century, which 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall are publishing, in two 
volumes, under the title of “ Sculpture of To-Day.” 
The influences of Alfred Stevens in England, 
Meunier in Belgium, Rodin in France and Rosso in 
Italy in forming the present schools are dealt with, 
and biographical notices of living artists in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, on the Continent, in 
America, in Japan, are supplemented by 150 
illustrations of their work. Mr. Kineton Parkes 
deserted fiction for art history, but the desertion is 
only temporary. 

Notwithstanding the great popularity of Sir Hall 
Caine’s novels (more than five millions of them in all 
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having been published in English editions only) some 
of his earlier books have been, owing to war con- 
ditions, out of print for a considerable time, except 
in cheap editions. Messrs. Heinemann now pro- 
pose to remedy this by re-issuing the novels in a 
new form at 3s. bd. The volumes of this Collected 
Edition will not be issued in the order of their first 
publication, but according to the present public 
demand for them. The Deemster " (by arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Chatto & Windus) and “ The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me coming first in the 
series ; “ The Prodigal Son ” and " The Manxman 
last. The first two volumes will be published this 
month, and it is intended to complete the publica- 
tion of the nine earlier books in the course of the 
summer and autumn. Meantime, Sir Hall Caine’s 
new novel, " The Master of Man,” wall appear in 

July- 



Mr. Edward BoK, 


An excellent exhibition w'as held last month at 
Walker’s Galleries of pen and crayon sketches from 
” Time and Tide ” by J. W. Ginsbury, J. H. Dowd, 
Edith Hobking and Ralph Longstaffc. Of the 
fijrty-ninc subjects the most successful w’ere perhaps 
the clever sketches of .Sir J. Forbes Robertson, 
Ci. K. C., Rebecca West, Robert Smillie, Sir l^liilip 
Gibbs, Alice Meynell, Sybil and Russell Thorn- 
dike and Ellen Terry. The whole collection was 
W'ell worth making and well W'orth going to see. 

The new^ Canadian Authors’ Association is not 
letting the grass grow' under its feet. Having elected 
one rising novelist, Mr. J. Murray (iibbon, whose 
latest novel, ” The Conquering Hero,” was published 


whose autobiography, “Edward Bok,” has just been published 
b> Mr Thornton lUitlerworth, with an Intrcduction l)y Lord 
Noithcliffc, who says “ it ib tha autobiography ot our tiiiir 

recently by Mr. John Lane, as its president, it has 
now^ elected one of its most popular novelists, Mr. 
Robert J. Stead, chairman of its Ottawa branch. 
In an address he has just delivered to the Ottawa 
Woman’s Club Mr. Stead emphasised Canada’s need 
of a literature of her owm. ” Canadians are 
peculiarly situated,” he pointed out, ” in that their 
country lies alongside another, separated only by 
a geographical line, the people of each speaking the 
same language, following the same pursuits, having 
the same ambitions. Being so peculiarly situated, 
Canadians would find it difficult to retain their 
identity. The present generation of Canadians wish 
to be Canadians, but I doubt if future generations 



Mrs. Elinor Glyn, Mr. Somerset Maugham 


will. That depends on the thoughts and 
ideals of the youths of the country. 
To direct these in the right channel we 
must have Canadian literature. Since the 
United States has a larger reading public 
they are able to produce magazines and 
books much cheaper, and so our country 
is deluged with American literature, filled 
w'ith American sentiments.” The Authors’ 
Association aims to build up literature 
with Canadian sentiments and so have a 
distinctly Canadian people. 

Dorothy Canfield, whose new^ novel, 
” The Brimming Cup,” Mr. Jonathan Cape 
is publishing, is an American of New' 
England descent. Her father was a college 
professor and president of several state 



universities. In 1907 she married Mr. 
John R. Fisher. She WTOte her first novel. 
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The Squirrel Cage/' in 
1912. “ Hillsboro People ** 

(1915), a collection of short 
stories, was followed by her 
second novel, The Bent 
Twig,"' and by anotlier 
collectif)!! of short stories, 
"The Real Motive'." Tlie 
experiences of herself and 
her husband during the 
war went to the making of 
" Home Fires in France " 
and "The Day of (jlory," 
and since her return home 
in 1919 " The Brimming 
Cup" has been written. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

The new edition of “ luiglisli 
Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages,'' by J. J. Jnsserand 
(25s ; Fislier I’nw’in), has been 
revised and enlarged by the 
author. It is both the most 
interesting and most valuable record of its kind and 
has been admirably translated by Miss Lucy Toulmin 
Smith. M. Jnsserand has reconstructed the lives of our 
fourteenth-century ancestors not from tales of the poets 
and easily available chronicles, but by delving into ancient 
petitions, reports of old lawsuits, dead and forgotten 
statutes and ordinances, and he has not only made these 
dry bones live but has recreated from them certain phases 
of the life of the past with all the colour and movement and 
interest of detail that belonged to it in its day. First he 
deals with the roads and bridges, how they came to be made 
and who was responsible for their maintenance ; then he 
introduces a picturesque, many-coloured pageant of the 
motley wayfarers, lay and religious, who commonly used 
them — the minsti ds, iugglers, messengers, merchants, 
pedlars, outlaws, wandering Woikmen, itinerant preachers, 
friars, pardoners, and the groups of pilgrims going 
periodically to famous shrines. All the life of the 'great 
roads is unrolled before you, and the result is a book that 
not only adds much to our intimate 
knowledge of the j)eople of the Middle 
-iges, their actual habits of dress and 
thought and manner of living, but is as 
fascinating to read as any romance that 
has ever been written of them The 
numerous illustrations from old MSS. 
and eaily chronicles add enormously to 
the interest and eftectiveness of the 
record. 

“ I wish that I had told Jack at the 
beginning and then all tliis would not 
have happened ! ” Thus the misjudged, 
heartbroken little heroine of Mrs. Patrick 


MacGill’s latest novel, “ Hidden 
Fires ” (7s. 6d. ; Herbert Jen- 
kins). To support her war- 
shattered husband and little 
son, I.ola Bruce secretly 
becomes a chorus-girl. But her 
husband discovers the decep- 
tion and, spurred on by a 
cousin wliose jealousy of Lola 
runs to excessive malice, totally 
misinterprets his wife’s motive 
for lying to him regarding her 
means of livelihood. Circum- 
stances seem to be in league 
against the innocent girl, and 
a stormy quarrel separates her 
from her husband. How the 
vindictive Olive and the ruth- 
lessness of fate combine to keep 
them apart makes a sensational 
story which could be easily and 
profitably adapted to the film. 
The latest addition to Messrs. 
^ Co.'s Life-Stories of 
Famous Men series is “ Robert 
C. Ingersoll," by Charles T. 
Gorham (3s. 6d ) Ingersoll held his own as lawyer, 
orator and writer among the distinguished Americans of his 
day, and is described by Mr. Gorham as “ one of the 
greatest of all rebels against conventional religion, one of 
the greatest of all defenders of liberty.' It needed more 
courage to be a freethinker in his day than it does in ours, 
when the majority of us are grown m(>re tolerant of each 
othei’s beliefs and unbeliefs ; and Ingersoll had the courage 
that was necessary. Mr. fTorhain lias drawn the character 
of the man and related the story of his stormy career 
frankly, fairly, sympathetically, and though it may surprise 
many to find him saying " Ingersoll was, in the best sense 
of the word, a religious man," few who read the plain facts 
about him and the gliinjises given of his inner life and 
social ideals will be disposed to dispute the claim. 

J he strange story of that ill-fated Indian, Mog Megone, 
and his love for Ruth ISoythorne, the settler’s daughter, 
gave \\ hittier a theme for one of the most famous of his 
poems, and in " Mog Megone " (7s. Od. ; Jarrolds) Miss 
May Wynne has deftly fashioned that 
wonderful story into a very picturesque 
and thrilling romance of love and 
adventure among North American 
Indians in the days of the early 
colonists. 

Messrs. G. Heath Robinson & J. Birch 
have added to their attractive series of 
2s. Gd. novels a capital translation 
of " An Adventuress of France," one of 
the cleverest and most glamorous of 
Gaboriau's brilliant romances. 

" A Man May Not Marry His Grand- 
mother," by F. Morton Howard (7s. 6d.; 



/ 


1‘boto by Ailcipbt Stuiitos 


Mr. Thomas BurKe, 


whose two new looks, “The Out *r Circle” (Allen & Unwin) 
and “ Whis, Bering Windows” (Grant Richards), are re\iewed 
in this Number. 


Watts 



Dorothy Canfield 

(Mrs. Fisher). 
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Holden & Hardingham). is, as 
the author calls it, a ridiculous 
story — broad farce and panto- 
mime humour, but may be fully 
enjoyed by those who are 
looking for ainubcmeiit onl}'. 

The arrival of its twent}'- 
fifth anniversary lias proinj)ted 
!\Ir. F. A. Mackenzie to write 

The Mystery of the Daily 
Mail’' (is. ; Asvsociated Ne\\s- 
papers). In saying “ its con- 
tinued growth IS the mystery 
of the Daily Mail," Mr 
Slacken zic gives his mystery 
away on the first page, and 
proceeds to reveal the reasons 
lor that newspaper’s astound- 
mg development. He tells the 
story of its founding, gives 
an account of the early mem- 
bers of its staff, records its Miss M. Morgan Gibbon, essentially alive. Our first 

achievements in peact* and vNho^c i. mit len Marsdun ’ (Hutchmson), introdui tion to Helen takes 

I < viewed 111 iliis N mill 

wars, and follows its plac(' wlien she is at the un- 

triumphant careei down to these (lavs when it is “ taheii and attiactive, senu-tooihless age ot seven, anil wo find her 

•tru-^ted m a million bonus Most of us would sav the living with a rector and his wife, almost incredibly dis- 

secret ot tlie dfui/'s success is that it is always ahve and agreeable iiulivicbials, w’ho treat botli Helen and their 

interesting and tliat it lias had behind It from the beginning own son with haish seventy, hioiu this environment 

the driving power of a great personality wit h an instnut tor she is soon rescued, but she is imfoi tun.ite in her child- 

jouriialism that amounts to genius All Mr. Mackenzie’s hood’s homes, and w^e watch her development in uncon- 

details of what the pa])CT has done and is doing go to genitd sniTouiuhngs, her inward battles, her jealousy of 

])rove this, and we gladlv add our boiujuet to the boucpiels her pretty, foolish sistcn*, who gid^ engaged to the mail 

he prooeiits to our brilliant eomemporarv m this interesting Helen loves, and her ultimate triumphs, with cvcr-iiicrcasiiig 

booklet. interest. To all vvlm like studies ol chanietcr — rutlilessly 



]\Ir P Ji Kedmavne’s nine woodcuts in “ C'ambrulge b\' 
T.implight ’’ (is. ; Caml'.)n(lge ; lleher) wall be welcomed 
not only by sons of that Alma Mater wiio are familiar with 
the scenes depictisl, but by all and sundry who are sus- 
ci'ptible to the charm of the too-iieglecled art of tlie wood 
cngrav'cr. “ St. John’s : The Pridgc' ol Sighs is the lea'>t 
ehcclive of the scries ; the other eight have a strength ol 
design and finish ol workmanship that arc excellent The 
lights and massed shadows in “ King’‘5 College Chapel " 


l.uthlul as to detail- and a very human and natural 
store, we can heartily recommend " Helen Marsdeii ” 

One ol our ]ioets who i-^ .i ma'-tiu' ol words has taken 
umbr.igc' at some of the careless woi k of ])resent-day 
veisiliers, and tlie result is “ C'r.mks, kjjj " (is. 6d ; 
Arthur Stockwidl), an amusing skit on tlie various 
aiithologicis ot the dev 

" 'Tis not 111 mortals to deserve success, 

But we’ll do more, c:ommaiul it 
In a biting prel.ui* he declares that “ the poetry of the past 



House at Boughton, Northants, 

where Whyte Melville lived in the 50’s, and w’here many of bis 
books were wTitten. 


Photograph sent by Mrs, Ringrose, of Boughton. 


toLii hed and leached one in a hundred. We touch every- 



Holdenby (Holmby) House, Northants, 


th^ scene of Whyte Melville’s romance, “Holmby House.’’ 
Photograph sent by ^!^s. Kmgrose, of Houghton. 
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body. Moreover (and in this lies our vitality), not only 
can every one read and revel in ' Standstillism,' but every 
one can write it. That is why we are a new epoch.’* We 
may admire some of the writers of whom this poet falls foul ; 
yet we cannot but be amused by his parodies of their work. 

The Western mind is curiously susceptible to the 
my^^ticism of the F.ast, and some primitive instinct moves 
most of us to lielieve or hall-believe any plausible stories of 
hypnotic force or uncanny supernatural powers In Miss 
Joan Conquest’s “ Leome of the Jungle ” (7s. 6d. ; Werner 


Laurie) the normal human reader cannot fail to [be 
fascinated by the mental influences at work behind the 
strangeness of the child Leonie — the tragic fate that follows 
her friendships, the shadow that looms through all her 
happiness. Sir Jonathan Cuxson, mental specialist, 
realises that the explanation of the mystery lies in the East, 
but he docs not live to seek it. That mission descends to 
his son who, interested both for scientific and sentimental 
reasons,^ risks his life to rescue the girl he loves from a 
terrible doom. It is an eerie, exciting story. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

MISS STORM JAMESON. 


T O discover that there lias ever been a woman of 
much account Intlierto in the history of literary 
criticism is probably to be correct, but he that makes 
the disavowal must not forget to give a sigh for the 
occasions of promise unfulfilled. It is one thing to 
adopt such an attitude towards the past, and quite 
another to ignore that promise and remain persistently 
negative as you face the future. I'or even in the 
moment of your refusal to admit the possibility of 
the woman-critic emerging sooner or later in English 
letters, you will be pretty ceitain of a challenge from 
one or another of those unbiased studiaits of con- 
temporary affairs who is aware of the work of Margaret 
Storm Jameson. 

Miss Jameson is a young English writer with three 
books to her cn^dit within the past two y(‘ars. 'Fwo 
of them embody in the nox'cl-form the perennially new 
and rebellious mind of youth, creative and analytical 
in turn, and the third, a volume of essays on the modern 
drama, reveals that same mind as wholly critical, 
iconoclastic in a way which has alarmed certain timid 
males now practising the critic's craft. The varying 
aspects of the ciitical temperament are to be found 
only rarely in a single individual ; that they should 
be the possession of one of our young women writers 
is something out of the ordinary Moreover, Miss 
Jameson is a creative critic ; aiul, whatever lier capacity 
may prove in the end to be, it a sign of promise that 
her W'ork should be lifted well away from the dour 
and reluctant attitude of practically every critic in 
modern letters since Mr. Chesterton. Like the author 
of “Heretics” and “ C)ithodoxy " she dares to speak 
of her happiness. “ I offer it gladly to life,” she has 
written in “ The Happy Highw^a\^s,” “ a votive gift. 
The dappled road runs behind and before me, and the 
wind tears apait the erving trees. Life is a good horse 
ior youth to ride, and Death a good ostler, whosoevci 
Hiay keep die Inn.'' 

“ J'he Pot Boils,” which, for the sake of argument 
may be regarded as Miss Jameson's first novel, although 
it IS ratlier a tour de force in social criticism, appears 
to ha’- e been the outcome of her experience in the 
advanced intellectual movements of the metropolis. 
Like her characters, she too has been “ filled with the 
nostalgia of youth,” and 3'Outhlike indeed is the talk 


in this book. There are veiy^ few’ incidents and no 
plot, the whole of the author’s energies being devoted 
to her endeavour to focus a mocking, biting satire upon 
the political and intellectual follies of her time — which 
are equivalent, she tells us, to the whole of our political 
and intellectual activities! “The Hajqy’ Highway’s” 
is the natural successor to “ The Pot BoiK,” equally 
unconventional m outlook and presentment, but riper 
and WTitten with a surer hand. The ernplovnient of - 
an art-form for the expr(*ssion of ideas is a venture 
fraught w’ith pitfalls, but if the attitude* of n writer 
tow’ards the function and jiurpose ol art be so pa.-.- 
sionately expressed as m the following passage, w’e 
ma^^ at least applaud tlie venturer : 

Art, night-clubs ! What the devil do you think all 
those postiircrs have to do with art '' (Getting excited 
in cafes, seducing models, w'orking themselves up into a 
state of silh’, dirty-mmded passion m winch they conceive 
their rotten pictures ! Most art is nothing hut ]n*cmcditated 
lechery ! " 

Not that Miss Jameson would inaki' that artistic function 
and purpose one of mere didac ticism. She is too clear- 
headed, too much ol the geiiuiue artist for that. 

In these two novels it is actually the scope of an 
artistic form that she is attempting to enlarge. Their 
author, one feels, argues that if ^’ou may depict in the 
novel the consequences of emotional action and re- 
action in particular individuals, the intelh'ctual influence 
in its broadest and fullest significance must, logicall}^ 
have its rights also. If the coming into a man’s life 
of, Sciy, a woman, leaves a definite mark on that life, 
then who will deny that the coming into a man’s life 
of a book, the reading of Herbert Spencer's “ First 
Principles ” or Mr. Wells’s “ Outline of History,” may 
have an effect equally vital ; and, further, w'ho will 
deny the novelist's right to concentrate his or her 
energies upon it ? The difficulty, of course, w’ould be 
to convince the reader that the books, like the woman, 
are something more than the mere accidentals of exist- 
ence, and the obvious answ^er is that everything 
depends on the way in which the novelist exercises 
that right. 

For her part, Miss Jameson has exercised it brilliantly. 
The intimacy of relationship among the young students 
in “ The Happy Highw’ays,” migrated from the far 
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northern moors to the city college, is presented as a 
beautiful and convincing thing. Their intellectual life 
is a rare communism. Religion, biology, art, economics, 
and the rest of the movements of their period have a 
profound effect upon their developing minds. Youth’s 
interminable dissertations and disputes are cleverly 
indicatcid— not reported, for the author lias all the 
artist’s unconcern with a mere record of talk, just as 
he must have with a mere record of events. There is 
a large play of irony as well as of satire not only on 
the conventions but on what might be termed the 
" progressivisms ” which hitherto have been regarded 
by those who are attached to them as too sacred for 
examination, let alone in- 
dictment. Tliat is one of 
the author’s incidental 
triumphs. vShe has rt'alised 
too fully in her own life the 
futility of much of modern m- 
tellectualism to have any false 
reverence for it in her art. 

M o d e r n J) r a m a 1 n 
Eurojie,” her latest ])ook, 
was the tliesis on which slie 
gained her Master of Aits 
degree at London Lhin’eisitv. 

Miss Jamest)!! differs from 
"other critics of the theatie in 
that she wastes no eneigv 
on decrying the pitiful state 
into which it has fallen ; 
rather has she attem])ted tlie 
formulation of a constriK'tn e 
s c h e m e . That a \a)uiig 
woman should deal m a singh' 
book so compn eliensu'clv with 
the dramatic art of England, 

France, Germany, Sprain, 

Italy, Russia and Scandinax la, 
seemingly at home*, with 
each of the various languages in which the plaxs are 
written, has caused no little amazement ; ont‘ of the 
foremost of Englisli editors, indeed, has pironoiiiu ed her 
to be that first w'oman critic we are waiting for ! Tbscai, 
Strindberg, Tchchov, Haipitmann, Barrie, Shaw, (nils- 
worthy, Pinero, Rostand the work of each of tliese 
and lesser dramatists is examined with a welconu' 
thoroughness and imjxirtiahty. If the criticism of 
certain contemporary favourites is severe and often 
ruthless it is hardly ever unsound. 

To learn that, with all this activity and achievement. 
Storm Jameson w^as born only twenty-six years ago, 
comes as a big surprise. Like the heroes of lier second 
novel, she has travelled south from the moorlands of 
Yorkshire, her liome being at Whitby. She gained 
first-class honours in English literature at the University 
of Leeds, and her art degrees in London. Her first 
employment was with a firm of advertisement-w liters, 
from which she transferred, after the publication of 
her first novel, to the sub-editorial chair of The AVtc 
Commonwealth, a serious and ill-fated organ of literary 
and political opinion issued during 1920 under the 
editorship of Mr. Frederick Thoresby. In the columns 
of The .Vew Commonwealth, Miss Jameson commenced 


a series of essays on “ A Philosophy of Youth.’* These 
were much discussed, and their influences, mainly that 
of Mr. Wells, dulv noted by her critics. Some remark- 
able chap)ters of a book on Anglo-American relations 
were p:)ublished about the same' time in The Ncia Europe, 
and have been continued in 'The English Review. Then 
came “ The Happy Highways,” ” Modern Drama in 
Europe,” and a third novel to be published shortl}^ — 
a daring poropheev of the coming commercial clash 
(inevitable, as she and many others reluctantly believe) 
betw’ecn a further two of the great pow’ers in civilisation. 

The question has naturally arisen at this stage as 
to which of the methods of wTiting MibS Jameson has 

already (‘ m ployed w’ill 
cviaitually be adopted by 
her. Her outlook, at once 
critical and creative, as W'e 
ha\e seen, has expressed 
itself with equal skill and 
adequacy in both the novel 
and tlic essay. Some of her 
fcJlow-cntics have chosen to 
rcg.ird her novels as little 
more than essays themselves, 
but it would be a mistake 
to overlook that there is a 
d('fimtel\ imaguiative quality 
in th(‘m also. Admittedly 
tlie characteristic timidity 
of an intellectual w’ 0111 a 11 
ct)nfrontmg an emotional 
moment is there — perhap)s it 
is in tins resi)ect that one gets 
tlie only definite impression in 
her writing that it is the w'ork 
of a woman at all ; but there 
are episodes so imaginatively 
dealt witli that they may he 
tla^sc'd as memorable in pre- 
sent-day fiction. There is, for 
i‘xainpl(', oiu' wh(‘rc‘in we are introduced to the father 
of a moorland family and read of the pathetic birth 
and death of his posthumous child, and the burial by 
Its little sisters and brothers (unknown to their mother, 
who i> lying alone and ill) in thi' '^nf)W'drift at the bottom 
of the garden- beautifull\- mox ing, this, in its poignancy 
and understanding It is ])ossible that a W'oman- 
WTiter who is able* to present us with work of this quality 
may eviaitually choo-^e to restrict her method of ex- 
pression to th(' (‘ssay. C'ertainly her inclination that 
way is to be scim breaking out in her work everywhere — 
recklesslv sometimes, it is to be fearc‘d, as w’hen she 
makes a character sav that, although the ” better 
kind of man ” is still trying hard to understand women, 
in reality w omen ” don't cave a damn ” wdaether they’re 
understood or not ; or when she claims Mr. Yeats’s 
” the bee-loud glade ” to ])v thi‘ ugliest adjective in 
modern poetry, and, seeing peo])lc ” reeling drunkenly 
aw’ay from ‘Tristan und Isolde’,” she thanks God 
she is not as other men ! But if she succumbs to that 
inclination altogether she will be resigning a position 
far more imp^ortant than that of the “ first W'oman 
critic.” 

Thomas Moult. 
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WHYTE MELVI LLE. 

Bv S. M. Ellis.. 


T his montli l)nii^s tlir natal ccaitciian- of 

Jolin Whylo novdist and son^ writer, 

On his father’s side 
he was Scotch, the 
son of John Whyte 
Meh’ille, of Mount 
Melville, Strath- 
k Illness. Fifeshire, 
w h o in a r i' i e d 
Lad\' ('atherine 
(i()d()l])hin Osborne, 
daiif^lit i‘r ol till' 
h 1 1 h Duke of 
Leeds. Throui^h 
his inotlier tlie 
future romance 
writer was fifth in 
direct descent from 
John ( hiirchill, the 
i)uke of Marl- 
borough of mihtcarv fame and p(*r]ured lovaltv. 

The boy w’as educated at luon during the headrnaster- 
ship of Keate, that prt'posteious little p('dagogiU‘ of five 
feet high w'hose name is reniemlieied for his brutal 
flogging ]X)W’ers. The records of Eton would doulitk'ss 
reveal it W'hyti' Meh’illc was a piqiil there on June 30th, 
1832, the day wlien Keate flogged more than eighty 
l)oys and surpassc'd his ow’ii record. It js true the school 
was very turbulent at that ])eriod, and thi' boys some- 
times got even by smashing the head inastei 's desk and 
gnang him a fusillade of rotten eggs. Hawtrey, at that 
time assistant master at Eton, was tutor to W’hvte 
Melville, wdio mentions him in his hist nowl, “ l)igb\' 
(irand ” (1853) : 

“ No wonder lliat Iht old Etonian ^ heart stdl warms 
when he catches sight of the walls of ‘ College -no w'onder 
that he remembers, wath a vnidness aftei years can never 
obliterate, each characteristic of the Imig-past scene. The 
dreaded IlawTrey, iii\' tutor, b\' turns loathed and 
beloved . . 

“ Digby Grand ” onginallv appeared in Fraser's 
y igazinv, and was obviously written 111 imitation of 
tile very successful Pelham of some years earlier. 
It purported to be the memoirs of a young militarv 
..^entleman on service abioad and at leisure in town, 
drue enoagh, assuming the novel to be partly auto- 
biograjihic.d W'hyte Melville on leaving Eton had 
r(‘ceived a commission in the q3rd Highlanders at 
the age of eighteen. He exchanged into the Cold- 
stream (iuards in 1846, and retired with the rank of 
captain threi' years later. 

On the outbreak of the Crimean \\ ar he rejoined and 
volunteered for activ’c service. He was appointed 
major of Turkish irregular cavalry. His impressions of 


the war were gi\ en in fifth novai, “ The Interpreter 

Aftei th(‘ conclusion of ])eac(‘, WTivte Melv'ille settled 
down to the life of a (auintry gentleman at Bonghton, 
iS'ortham])tonshirc‘, where lie devoted himself to the 
s])ort of fox-hunting, vaiied by his literary pursuits and 
golf on occasions at St. Andrews, w'hich was close to his 
father estate in ITfeshire. 

W'hyte Melv'ille had manied in 1847 Charlotte, second 
daughter of tlu' first Lord lEiteman, and the only child 
of the marriage, Idou'nci*. Ix'canu m 1870 the wife of 
the eleventh \isciunU Ma^^ereene and Eeriard — a great- 
giandson of John Eo-^tei , last Sjieaker of tlu* Irish House 
of C'ominoiis and subsc'ipiently ciiMted Loid Oriel. 

Sir Herlxai Maxv\ell ha^ stated, 111 the memoir of his 
friend he VMote foi “ T he Dictionary of National 
Biography.” that WTivto Mehillr’s man lagi* was un-^ 
ha})])V and tliat hi^ resulting disappointment found 
expro.ssion in lin litei.iiv woik, v\h(‘re v\oinen are 
generalh pictured in a niel.m(iiol\ and legualiil niaiinei. 
Piesiimably this slatenunit nier^ to t)ie nov'els of 
modern liie, for tin* tiail 01 relledion m ([uestion is not 
])articulaiiy con-^picuoiis m the author’s hi'^toncal and 
s])oi ting v^orks 

With th(' publuution of ” Holmbv House” 111 i8()o 
Whyte Mel\nlle niav bi sjid t'» lia\t.* attaini'd literarv 
fame. It is still jin'ibahlv liis most pi^pular Ixiok, and 
desei vedly so, foi it n on<' ol the best ol the liistorical 
romances that li.ive desiiib(‘d tiu' greai (i\il Wiir. It 
is mainly concerned, ol ' uiirsi , with the evtaiis that took 
place in Noi thainptonshire and OMonf though it also 
offers pictun'sij lie accounts of tlie ti ia] and execution of 
Charles the lirst Tlu- anthoi’ wjoli‘ ol the King 
svmpathetically as 

the ideal of a chivalrous, lugh-imnded monarcli, who 
was worthy ol the ])Ositioii h(‘ omijiied and the devotion 
he comiiiaiided, who wa> 110 unfit cciurc around wiiich 
grouped themselves the proudi^sl, the bravest, the noblest, 
tlie most enthusiastic arisloiiacy that ev’ci tailed to save 
a sov'crcigii.” 

WTivte Meb.illi', himself tlie fniest type of aristocrat, 
a chi\'alrous and high-soulecl gentleman, was a cav'alier 
horn two centuries out of date. Had he been living in 
the seventeenth century tlu' Stuarts would have found in 
him the most devoted of adherents. .As it was, he could 
only express his devotion in romance. He seems like a 
reineai nation ot those gallant cavaliers he conjures up 
amid the setting c)f Holmby House, Boughtoii Hall and 
Naseby Field. 

Having paid tribute to the charm of Charles the First 
in " Holmby House,” WTivte Melville two years later 
expressed his homage to the WTiite King’s unhappy 
grandmother, Mary Queen of Scots, in The Queen's 
Maries (1862). Here is a characteristic passage from 


who was born on June lOth, 1821. 
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the book illustrating liis 
attitude of romance toward 
the Stuart Queen : 

“ But what of the ()iiecn of 
the Roses, the Mary of :\Taries, 
the noblest princess in Tuirope, 
the loveliest w o in an in the 
world ?. . . Still the stately 
flower bloomed on, fair and 
fragrant under the pure air of 
heaven, fair and flagrant in 
the close confinement and the 
darkened daylight of a priscm- 
house. But tile storm was 
brewing the Avhile low doun 
in the southern sky , the storm 
that was about to gather so 
dark and pitiless, to burst at 
last in its fury over the ( )ii(‘en 
of the J^oses. and lay that 
lovely head ii ]i o n the cold 
earth, beautiful and inaiestic 
even in the pah' agony of 
death." 

“ The ( ) u e e 11 ’ s Maru's ” 
was written at “ Bartranis " 

Hampstead, and from tliis 
address, where he lived for 
two or three years, tlie author dated, m June, iS()j, 
the dedication of his romance to Agues Stncklaiid. wlio 
fully sliared Ins intense enthusiasm for the (hu'cii of 
Scots. 

Three' entirely dilh'rent nove'ls had been jirodiued in 
iS()i hetwe'en the* two Stu«trt romances, the IxM being 

Market llaihorough ” This work and Ilulinhy 
House ” form tlic author’s ]xean of yirai-'C to tlu' eount\' 
of his ado]nion--l)eautiful XortlKiniptonshii<‘ wiili its 
sylvan sjileiulours and green niululating exjianses of 
rich jiasturc. “ Hohnbv House* ” e oiitains exepiisite 
little pen-pictures of the ricli woodt'd eounirt -side of 
statc'ly Althorp and Boiighton. “ Marke't Harhorougli 
is prc-cminenitly the novel of the T\'tch]ey Iluni. It 
contains the memorable description of a hunting morning 
in the chapter entitled “Had’ vSnuling Moi n.” 

Anotlier popular no\'e], “ The (iladiators,” a]i]>e.ired 
in i80j. love more liooks succeeded, and then in iN()0 
Whyte Melvilh' ])iihlished his ('ollc'clecl “ Songs and 
Verses." He would have been the last to claim a 
position in tin* ranks of antlientie poets ; nevertheles'- he 
had consideral)le ]’>oetical gifts. His lyrical work wa^ 
as diversihed as his prost*. He wrote equally well 


romantic ballads, sad little 
songs, and gay bunting ditties. 
And lie could jiaint a pietiirc 
in a line or two : 

“ Twas vet but Ma}’, ami here 
and tJiere 

Pink a n d white the 
blossoms fell, 

(jiiivcnng down through tlic 
summer air 

( )n the shaven sward so trim 
and bare. 

( )h f 1 remember well 
1'lie \'er\ network of the tree, 
.\nd its sh.'ulows dancing on 
li('r and me, 

]My old love, in the garden 
c h.iir, 

r.ookmg upward soft and 

shy. 

With lier oval face and her 
rippling hair. 

And the rich white dress she 
used to wear 

And her work laid idly by. 

' fis strange to think of now, 
and }X‘t 

’J 'were stranger, harder to 
forfiot 

V * * 

Days and montlis drag wearily by, 

Scenes and shadows, they haunt me still, 

The starlit stream and the wintry sky, 

And tJie day dving out on the crest of the hill." 

\\’li 3 te Meh’ilk' s l)est-known jioein is sc'ldom credited 
to him. For the lines were set to music by u talented 
eoTuposer and tlie "'ong — e\ (‘V and still a favourite of 
Melba’s — is known “ lOsti’s ‘ (iood-byc.’ " Yet it 
might more reasonabh' lie railed “ Whyte Melville’s 
‘ (iood-byc.y’ ” for the words wt're his : 

“ I'alling leaf, and fading tree, 

Tines of white in a sullen sea. 

Shadows rising on you and me ; 

d'lie sw.dlows are making tlieni ready to fly, 

Wdieehng out on a windy sky, 

Ciood-bye, Summer ! (k)od-bye, good-bye ! " . , , 

In th(‘ reinaining eight years of his Iih* Whyte Melville 
wrote eleven more books. His total output during the 
cours(' of his lltc'rar^ life was twenty-eight works of 
widelv different snhicet and st>k‘ produced during a 
<]uarter of a centurv. That was a remarkalflc achieve- 
ment, hut Wdivle Melville always ri'garded it lightly and 
as of no ini])ortance in ('ompanson with his life in the 
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hunting field and as a country gentleman. Literature 
to him was a side issue. He never frequented literary 
circles, but preferred the society of sporting and military 
men. He wrote books simply because the gift was in 
him and had to find expression. There was no financial 
necessity ; the money he received from his publications 
he gave away in charity. An institute for working 
men in Northampton, for \Nhich he pro\'ided £500 from 
this source of revenue, still bears his name. He particu- 
larly liked to provide recreation-rooms for the benefit of 
grooms and stable-boys. 

Whyte Melville’s last years were passed at Tetbury 
in Gloucestersliire. His house, Bartoii-Abbotts, was 
pleasant, except for the fact that it was rather too near 
the churchyard. A friend \’entured to remark on this 
objection one day. “^'es,” replied Whyte Melville, 
“'pei'taps it is for some tastes : but the closer the better 


for a hunting man : they will not have so far to carry 
him.” A strange and fateful remark. Shortly after, on 
December 5th, 1878, Whyte Melville went hunting in the 
Vale of the White Horse. He was mounted on his 
favourite old horse, Shah. During a run there was an 
accident. The rider was thrown on his head and instan- 
taneously killed. Wh\’te Melville’s body was conveyed 
to his house at Tetbury, and a few days later was* buried 
ill the adjoining churchyard — ” not far to carry him,” 
as the hunting man had previsioned. His pall-bearers 
were the Duke of Beaufort, the Marquis of Worcester, 
the Earl of Rosslyn, the Earl of Suffolk, Lord WoLverton, 
and five other*?. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell finel\' remarks upon the passing 
of Whyte Melvalle : ” There was one high-minded gentle- 
man the less in this world one generous soul the more 
among the shades.” 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 

By Lons J. McOiilland. 


M r. HENRY DE \'EKK SfACPOOLE, whose 
latest novel, ” Satan,” will soon be in the 
hands of his admirers, wa^ born in Ireland, at no 
vei’}" remote period, of h'rench and Irish jmrentage. 
This is ail ideal mixing of imaginati\'e strains, and 
Mr. Stacpoole’s art, no doubt, owes a great deal to his 
blended ancestry. Young .Stacpoole was educated at 
Malvern College and acquired a ver\' considerable 
amount of classical learning, while distinguishing him- 
self in English composition. From childhood , he was 
always haunted by the call of the sea, and in early man- 
hood he succeeded in sailing practically every sea in the 
world, roaming everywhere and seeing men and cities 
with the eye of a man who transmutes the stolid earth 
into high beauty and the happenings of rich romance. 
Very few men, even professional explorers, know as much 
of the wild places of the world as De \Tn'e Stacpoole. 
He has the same hunger for unfrequented spots and 
strange solitudes as Jack London had. Stacpoole likes 
” common peojde ” miicfli more than the ” upper 
classes,” and most of his books are about social derelicts 
and men and women who have to wrest fortune from 
fate with both hands. ‘ I would like to write about 
lords, but I can’t,” was his would-be confession to me. 

This romance writer believes implicitly that literature 
cannot divorce itself from life, and he regards with 
amazement the attitude* of detachment of British liteiary 
men towards the questions of to-day ” The fist that 
holds the pen,” he says, ” ought to be ready to drop it 
and strike with the blade when injustice shows its head 
and when liberty is threatened.” 

Like most iniciginative writers who have a basis of 
experience for their speculations, Mr. Stacpoole foresaw 
Germany’s menace to England so far back as 1909, 
when lie began to write for the daily pres*^. “As a 
sailor,” he said, “ I kept insisting on the bleak fact 
that England had no naval base in the North Sea, not 
even a source of refuge where a battleship could be 
dogked for repairs.” The ocean call is as insistent with 
him as eve , and he is at the present time considering a 
daring project for crossing the Atlantic in a forty-foot 


yawl, and traversing the Panama Canal to emerge into 
the Pacific on his cockle-shell. 

In his scheme of writing “ Stacky,” as his intimates 
call him, has tried to arrange his books geographically, 
putting them under their sctaies of locality England, 
Ireland, P'rance, Iceland, Japan, .Africa, the South Sea 
Islands, the VWst Indies. 

He has always had an affection for \'cr.se and has 
written “ l\:)cms and Ballads” (inadvertently borrow- 
ing the title from Sw’inburne) and a volume of patriotic 
lyrics, “ The North Sea.” He has translated selections 
from Sappho and Francois \"illon and has in jirospect a 
biography of that poor and wretched Irij^h poet of loftv 
geniu*^. Clarence Mangan. 

Mr. Stacpoole has been a doctor, but believes in 
fairies. He is a justice of the peace for Essex and is a 
member of the Essex A rclueo logical Society, and is some- 
times puzzled to know whether he is an Essex man or 
an Irishman. He practises the simple life in his country 
domain, embroidered with trips to London and sea 
voyages. 

As a writer Stacpoole cannot be compared with an}^ 
of his contemporaries. In his exquisite colour sense, 
his interpretation of the marvels of the sea, his subtle 
facility for assimilating periods of history, his bold, 
vigorous, virile dialogue in contrast with his passages of 
deep sentiment, he stands alone. There is one writer, 
how'ever — “ dear Robert Louis Stevenson ” — with W’hom 
Stacpoole has comradeship. “ The Wrecker ” and “ The 
Ebb-Tide ” have prefigurations of some of the Stac- 
poole romances. Joseph Conrad’s love of the sea 
and his reverence for women are shadow^ed by fear. 
Stacpoole treats w’onicn and the sea with a high-hearted 
courage and jollity wLich masks dangers. 

It is probable that “ The Blue Lagoon ” will always 
be the most favoured of Stacpoole’s books because its 
appeal is universal. It is an idyll of childhood and 
youth amid tropical splendours which catch the heart 
by their beauty. The theme of Dick and Emmeline 
growing up together and gradually awakening to passion 
is a very delicate one. No one but a writer of the finest 
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sensibility could have dealt with the stirring of innocence 
to knowledge without creating a sense of awkwardness 
and embarrassment in all those who reverence the 
spirituality of youth. That extremely sickly romance, 
“ Paul and Virginia/’ had a European vogue for genera- 
tions. It is to The Blue Lagoon ” as a bit of coloured 
glass to a great emerald. 

A Characteristic example of Stacpoolc’s rhythmic, 
descriptive prose is afforded in the opening lines of “ The 
Ship of Coral ” — whose name alone fascinates ; Stacpoolc 
is always felicitous in 
titles : 

“ The sea lay blue to the 
far horizon Blue — ah, blue, 
is but a name till you have seen 
the .sea that breaks round the 
\hrgins and gives anchorage to 
the tall ships at Port Royal ; 
that great slieet of water 
stretching from Cape Cctoche 
to the Windward Islands and 
from Yucatan to beyond the 
Bahamas, studded with bays 
and reefs ; the okl sea of the 
buccaneers shot over with the 
doings of Kidd and Singleton 
and Horne.” 

From cl few names our 
novelist can conjure u]) 
breathless encounters, tlu fall 
of cutla.ss strokes, ensanguined 
W’aters, and then the cleansing 
chrism of waves and singes 
that gleam like opals. 

Not ever\' a vl mire r of 
Stacpoolc has read his most 
amazing iour dc force, “ The 
Street of tlu* Flute Player,” 
dealing w’ith tlu* Athens of 
Socrates and Aristophanes, 
that little city wdiich held in it all the glories of architec- 
ture, the genius of litt*rature, the pride of oratory, the 
greatness of drama. To the e^'erlasting merit ot that 
Athens her lowliest slave glowed with as fervent a pride 
of patriotism as its best endow’ed aristocrat. vStacpoole 
has made that place of honour and splendour li\'e again 
by the witchcraft of his thouglit and script. The brain 
tingles at the thought of the great legacy ; 

** The Athenian,’' wrote the novelist, ” kept liis body in 
a hovel and his .soul in the Acropoli.s. The Acropolis rode 
the city like a dream ; wdiite, triumphant, pure as snow ; 
immortal in its grace and loveliness, the city of temples and 
statues stood above the city of mean streets and of poor 
houses, blazed above it as a flame above a lamp.” 

There is, again, a wonderful passage in the plighting 
of Diomed and Nitetis in the moments before daybreak : 

Outside the ever-brightening dawn w'as .stripping 
the shadows from the street . . . Pillar by pillar the 
Parthenon broke out like a temple of feast, and the spare 
white pillars of the Prophyla^a were tinged with a reflection 
of the dawn. In absolute stillness the city of Art was 
taking form, a miracle in the clear and crystal air, a city 
where love was miraculous as a rose in a world of marble.” 

“ The Pools of Silence,” Stacpoole’s one novel with a 
purpose, is one of the most terrible indictments in litera- 
ture of slavery and all that slavery stands for. King 


Leopold’s bloodstained rule of the Congo in the interest 
of mercantile rubber was assailed from la hundred points 
of view' in journalism and in the results of special com- 
missions. It is certain that Stacpoole’s book opened 
the eyes of the people of the world to the hidden horrors 
of that place of punishment and tears where men and 
w'omen w'ere horribly mutilated for not obtaining their 
due quota of rubber for the suave old gentlemen w^ho 
ruled Belgium in the days gone by. The figure of 
Captain Berselius, that arch-devil of callous cruelty, is 

an unforgettable one in the 
fearful chapter in which he 
gloats over the intolerable 
Hogging of the old native 
W'omaii w'ith rhinoceros-hide 
whips : 

” A semicircle of blood on the 
ground marked her gyrations. 
Once she almost gained her 
feet, but a blow^ on the face 
sent her down again. She put 
her hands to her poor face, and 
tlie rhinoceros-whips caught her 
on the hands, breaking them. 
She Hung herself on her back, 
and they b e a t *h e r on the 
stomach, cutting through 
the w'allb of the abdomen till 
the intestines protruded. She 
Hung herself on her face and 
they cut into her back with 
the wliip till her ribs were bare 
and the fat bulged through the 
long slashes. . . . The thing 
that liad been a black woman 
and now seemed like nothing 
earthly except a bundle of red 
rags, gave up the miserable 
.soul it contained and, stiffen- 
ing 111 the clutches of tetanus,"^ 
became a hoop.” 

Beside such a ghastly 
passage the most poignant descriptions of brutality 
to negroes in ” Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” sound like items 
of Lishionable intelligence. 

StacjKiok* is particular! V lia]q)y in stories of old 
France ” Tlie Order of Kc*lease ” and ” Monsieur de 
Rochefort ” have the crisp, gallant dialogue and rapier- 
play of Dumas, and the atmosphere of feminine intrigue 
pervades them like ros(‘-pink clouds. ” The Drums of 
War ” tells r{ those dark days in 1870 when the Uhlans 
rode to the w alls of Paris to the ” metallic, cantankerous 
sound” of the drums of Bismarck and Moltke. “The 
Bourgeois is a smiling novel that l.eonard Merrick 
would be proud of. Stacpoolc is observed in still lighter 
\'ein in a collaboration w'itli his clever wife, ” Uncle 
Simon.” 

His biggest public, however, is enthralled by his 
.stories of the sea like ” The I^earl Fishers,” ” The Beach 
of Dreams,” ” The Reef of Stars.” His new novel, 

” Satan : A Story of the Sea-Kings’ Country,” which 
Hutchinsons are just publishing, should in some respects, 
judging by w'hat he tells me of it, be his best book in this 
kind. Satan, I learn, is a young hero-villain, extra- 
ordinarily likeable and with loyalty to people he trusts ; 
Jude Tyler is a pretty savage in boy’s clothing, coarse, 
uneducated, wild, a gutter-sparrow of the sea. 

I asked Mr. Stacpoolc if he thought that a sentimental 
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public would take this female Jude the Obscure to its 
bosom, and he replied, '' I never underrate the intelli- 
gence of my public, and I have little fear of their mis- 
understanding me. Jude, I admit, is a pretty tough 
proposition, l)ut she is aln e, and she is a real good sort. 
Wlien 1 say ali\’e I mean that she is very real to me, 
and when I call lier a good sort I feel that average human 
beings like myself will like her because of her down- 
right honesty and her jolly comradeship. Her brother. 
Satan, is not realh’ a bad boy, though he has his own 
ideas of meum and icinu, and is, indeed, more than a 
little of a pirate. I fear I am getting garrulous and 
cock-surc in boosting my ow’n characters, but I stand 
in the place of a father, or at least a benevolent uncle, 
to these w'aifs of the soa. and would like to give them a 
character before they are fully revealed in their small 
craft, the Sarah Tyler, sailing slickly by the great Bahama 
bank.” 

Further questioned as to whether the ne\y romance 
would bear any resemblance to “ The Blue Lagoon,” 
Mr. Stacpoole smiled pensively and said, ” Books are the 
fruit of moods, and that mood has passed. Besides, I 
don't care for sequels and have no belief in repetitions. 
Sea-line and sky-line will be there, cloudless tropic nights 
and da\’s that blaze m green and blue. That pageant is 


eternal in the ^outh Seas ; but the human element is 
always changing in retrospection and outlook. My 
villains, Carquinez, Sellers and Cleary are not twopenny 
coloured pirates. T have met men like them and there 
was some humanity in them. My hero, Bobby Rat- 
cliffe, of Brazenose, is just an ordinary decent young 
chap w'ith a boy’s delight for adventure. There is as 
little starch about him as there is about his friend, •■Jude.” 

” All this sounds like a happy ending,” I suggested. 
Stacj)ooJe smiled again dubiously. ” Well, it all depends » 
on w’hat you call a hajipy ending,” he returned. ” Some 
of my friends w'ill say that the denouement is a joyous 
one, and others wall declare that it seems a tragedy. As 
I told you I have only wTitten one novel with a purpose. 
The ending of ‘ .Satan ’ is a nakf and unexpected 
problem. When you ^ce the book betw’een the covers 
you might tell me whether you stand with the pessimists 
or optimists.” 

As the result of a sustained cross-examination of a 
most good-natured and unpretentious master-craftsman, 

I can report that in spite of the long list of books to Mr. 
Stacpoole’s tally, he has a score of new ideas in his head 
for further w'ork. Stacpoole is one of the few’ men who 
has never gone stale. His toil as a waiter has always 
been a labour of love. 
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Kensington, W'.i4, for the following : 


SILKNCK. 

Out of an empty heart I made you songs 
For singing in your absence ; and it S(*cmed 
Easy enough to speak of all 1 dreamed . 

Easy enough to clothe with woids rny need ; 

Simple indeed 

Out of an empty heart to make you songs ! 

Now that my heart filled my words are spent ; 

I bring you gifts of silence ! Love is w’isc. 

And stills my lips to speak from out my eyes ! 
Wherefore, look long and deeply, love, for so 
Silence shall show 

How that my heart is filled . . . and my words spent. 

Margaret Brown. 

THE SECRET. 

Oh, Beauty isn’t just the rose 
That lifts its face to greet the sky. 

It’s something deeper than the rose, 

But only He W’ho made it knows 
What Beauty is, and wdiy. 

And Beauty isn’t in your breast, 

^ our clasping hands, your eyes, your brow. 

It's something hidden in your breast 
Wheie Love has laid him down to rest, 

But only Love knows how. 

Love isn’t just the things we see. 

Know, hear and handle, you and I, 

It’s something deeper than we see. 

That God has sown in you and me. 

But only God knows why. 

Lucy Malleson. 
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We also select for printing : 

VALE. 

Our paths divide, and as we stand and gaze 
Into the future, dimly there we see 
For you the mighty highway, and the ways 
Of ships and traffic through the busy days. 

The quiet, sequestered country lane for me. 

Yout way leads on to worlds and men unknown. 

To high adventure and to deeds of fame. 

In crowded cities, in the wilds alone 

From change to change in var\dng fortune thrown. 

While my quiet way for ever runs the same. 

Yet where the green leaves rustle in the breeze 
I shall be travelling your road with you. 

Through deserts wild and over storin-toss'd seas ; 
Whatever fortune sends of ill or ease, 

I shall be with you ; 1 shall share it too. 

(T. Kent, 35, Bellevue Road, Southampton.) 

\\c select for special coninundation tlie lyrics b\' 
Rev. F. H. Keyworth (('hisleliurst), Beatrict* Hoplev 
((ioole), Margaret Gladys Allen (Leeds), Ella Rivers 
Noble (For('st Rise), Derek Giljiin Barnes (Hampstead), 
\"cra I. Arlett (sX’orthing), Cyril G. Taylor (Edinburgh), 
H. Plaskitt (Cambridge), J. A. Lloyd (Ferndale), (L M. 
Tuckett (Barry Docks), C. A. Renshavv (Sheffield), 
E. Jotham (Port St. Mary), Julia Wickham Greenwood 
(Gibraltar), Una Malleson (London, \\\), Ci. Laurence 
Groom (Regent’s Park), L. Lopdell (London. W'.), 
William A. G. Kemp (Xorthwood), Pauline Meadows 
(London, E.C.j, Arthur R. (irov’es (Chelsea), Eleanor 
iicbblethwaite (W’imblcdon), W’innifred Tasker (Llan- 
dudno), B. J (Margate), Lsobel Sim (Natal, South AWa), 
S. R. Noyes (Parys, Orange Free* State), L. M Priest 
(Norwich), Helen de ^’eer (Strasburg, Alsace), I'ioliert C. 
Bodker (Streatham), Pearl Luscher (Rochester, New 
York), Arc]u(‘ L. Pearce (Sydenham), Arthur A. Eagle- 
stone (Parkgate, near Rotherham), Margaret River^ 
Larminie (London, S.W'.), James Paton (Natal, South 
Africa), Lettie C'ole (Pontrilas), Kathleen Slater (South- 
port), Zoe l^rovis (New Zealand), Lillian S. Pomeioy 
(Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A.), Geta Gay (Upper Hollo- 
way), Manquita Gutierrez (San Sebastian, Spam), Ivan 
Adair (Dublin), D. E! Peploe (Lanark), Mary (iraliam 
Telford ((keat Yarmouth), Mr^. R. Purchas (\hctoria, 
Australia), Miss H. A. Dudgeon (Musselburgh). 

II. — ^Thc Prize of Half a CH:inea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to 1. \\ Russell, of 22, Glenorchy 
Terrace, Edinburgh, for the following : 

THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING. 

Bv Sir Harry Johnstone. (Chatto & Windus ) 

“ He went on Sunday to tlic church ” 

H. W. Longfellow, 2' he Village Blacksmith 

We also select for printing : 

THE FACTS OF THE C.\SE. (Simpkin, Marshall ) 

“ In a drinkmg-wcll 
Which the plumber built her, 

Aunt Jemima fell 

We must buy a filter." 

Harry Graham, Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes 

(Theodora M. Fagan, Corner House, Bushey Heath.) 

RACING RIVALS. By Nat Golld. (John Long) 

" Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig." 

CowPER, The History oj John Gilpin. 

(John A. Bellchambcrs, i, Clifton Villas, Highgate 
Hill, N.19.) 


worm, goest 
forth early 
to snatch the 
prize — filthy 
lucre. Darcst 
thou, who 
parted with 
thy couch so 
unceremoni- 
ously, flout 
me, who 
omitted n o 
oblation due 
to that 
despot ? 

B e h o 1 (1 
my c o m - 
jilacencc — 
not with self 
but with 
m a 11 k i 11 d ! 

W' hat a 
down - drop- 
ping of the 
kindly dew 
of benignity 
the last 
h o u r— pro- 
longed s 11 r- 

rcptitiously Trinity: The Hall 

to two or Entrance from the 

m o r e — 1 n Great Court. 

h C cl C n - From ” Cambridge by Lampl'ght." By P. B. 

genders! No Redmaync. (Heller & Sons ) Reviewed in this Number, 
assertive 

consciousness of virtue jars in the kite-riser; but, aw'are of 
the frailty of human nature, he overlooks, or sympathises 
with, the weakness of others That last hour produces all 
the sweetest dreams and happiest thoughts of our great 
thinkers — denied to the dull mechanical fellow who 
believes in that banal sophistry of the " successful " : 

** Early to bed, early to rise, 

Makes a man healthv. wealthy and wise." 



(Opinions about early rising are very much divided ; 
the majoiity seem to think it is only a virtue when it is 
also a necessity. We select for sjieeial commendation 
from the many replies received those by (h D. Rybot 
(Oxford), Norman C. (lould (London, \V.), E. Theodora 
Herrington (U'are), S. M. Isaacson (London, W.), 
G. Ralton Barnard (^'ork), Xhetor S Pritchett (Bromley), 
\\ Salisbury (Putney), \\’. E. Atkinson (Doncaster), 
J. Jackson (Beverhv), Lottie Hoskins (Birmingham), 
" Town Sparrow ” (Halifax), Enid Beyton (Beckenham), 
J. T. Harris (Grange-over-Sands), Ruth Hardwick 
(Hornsey), E. K. Ryde (W’eybridge), P. Sharp (Don- 
caster), A. Y. Stewart (Bearsden). B. Surtees (Hove), 
Gladys Yates (Dulva^rton), L. N. Thomas (Little- 
hampton), Sidney Anderson (West Didsbiiry^), Mabel 
W’estby-Nunii (Cheltenham Spa), R. B. Lawrence 
(Hendon), J. Baker (London, N.), Mrs. Kirkland Vesey 
(Glenfarg), Marie Russell Brown (Glasgow), \\’inifred 
E. Dimmock (Putney), F. Waterfield (Menton-Garavan, 
France), Kate I. Swan (Gosforth). 


Dh— The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
is awarded to Mrs. John Adams, of 23, Tanza 
Road, Hampstead, N.\V.3, for the following : 

THE TRUMPET IN THE DUST. 


III. — ^The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
brief essay for or against early rising is awarded 
to M. P. Lillie, of .Brae House, Ullapool, Ross- 
shirc, Scotland, for the following : 

Aroint thee, early-riser 1 Thy smug self-complacency 
grates my very soul — thou, forsooth who, like the veritable 


By Constance Holme. (Mills & Boon.) 

It is the telling of the story that makes this novel stand 
out, gloomy, arresting and apart. The action takes place 
in twelve sunny hours of a September day, the heroine is a 
charwoman, her goal an almshouse to herself. But Miss 
Holme, who gratifies a passion of her own for le mot juste. 
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has made, with these simple materials, an unforgettable 
book. Every character stands out like a Meissonier 
etching ; she has taken as motto mulium in parvo. She 
has got deep into the heart, not only of her village, but of 
her villagers ; and into ours also. 

W’e also select for printing : 

LIFE AND IJTEKATURE. By Lafcadio Hearx. 

(Heinemann.) 

How happy I felt when I opened this book and read 
some of the titles — “ The Prose of Small Things,” ” Literary 
Genius,” ” George Borrow,” ” On Composition ” — all 
themes for understanding and controversy. As I read the 
book I could see Lafcadio Hearn lecturing in his lovable, 
understanding way to those Japanese students, and I 
wondered if there were any Lafcadio Hearns in our schools 
of to-day. I would give his three books, ” Interpretations 
of Literature.” ” Appreciations of Poetry ” and ” ITfe and 
Literature ” to all young people, and particularly those 
who are seeking a guide to all that is good in our English 
literature. 

(A. A. Cocker, 5, Bradford Terrace, Bury, Lancs.) 

MADAM. By Ethel Sidgvvuck. 

(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Miss Sidgwick has intimate acquaintance with that 
Comic Spirit dear to ^leredith, to whom indeed she may 
claim close intellectual relationship. With consummate 
skill, a subtle hint here, a suggestive remark there, she 
reveals the complex and fascinating figure of Mott Lane, 
her ” modern Galahad,” perhaps the most interesting 
and original character-study in Miss Sidgwick’s gallery\ 
” Madam ” herself, though overshadowed by the surprising 
Mott, IS a delicate portrait drawn with a fine point, and the 
laughter of the Comic Muse is often subdued to a deep and 
tender note as the situation between these two is developed. 

(Isabelle Griffin, Enville Cottage, Bradmore, Wolver- 
hampton.) 

WHY WE SHOULD READ- By S. P. B. Mats. 

(Grant Richards.) 

Mr. Mais states in Ins introduction that his object here 
is to enjoy rather than to analyse. He wants to carry 


enthusiasts along with him ; he succeeds. He shows us, 
as only a book-lover can, how to appreciate the writers of 
other countries, and his essays will appeal especially to 
those who, while possessing real love and feeling for litera- 
ture, are not so learned in its lore as they would like to be. 

(G. W. Bowes, Sherwood, Rishton, near Blackburn.) 

THE EDUCATION OF ERIC LANE. 

By Stephen McKenna. (Hutchinson.), 

In this second part of ” The Sensationalists,” we find 
Lady Barbara Ncave, although declaring herself bound to 
a missing man, ripe for a fresh sensation. This she 
achieves by undertaking the emotional education of a 
young literary ” lion.” When her methods have resulted 
in his nervofis breakdown and her grand passion, the 
missing man returns — but omits to claim her. This study 
of a neurotic egoist, selfishly indulging her pas.sion for one 
man, but unwilling to abandon her romantic pose of self- 
immolation before the other, is brilliantly conceived. 
The book breaks off leaving her ultimate destiny still 
undecided. 

(B. N. Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Cliorlton-cum-Hard}', 
Manchester.) 

We select for special commendation tlie revit^vs hy 
M. J. Eayres (Hornsey), W'imfred Bates (Bridport), 
M. C. Smyth (Bournemoutli), Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands 
Castle), M. M. Butterfiidd (Ilford), G. Ihlt (London, X.), 
Mollie Young (Battersea), A. R. MacPJiail (Passay. 
Pans), A. M. Count (King’s Lynn), Mannington Sayers 
(Totnes), O. M. Pilkington (Harrogate), ). C. Scott 
(Cheltenham), Sidney S. W'right (Bromh^ , Kent), Maude 
R.Flccson (Manchester), M inifred Lander iLesinaliagow),^ 
Pixie H. Baird (Bayswater), Lucy (diambiTlain (Llan- 
dudno), Miss J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), ” Lawrence ” 
(St. Leonards), Louise Harboiirue (Manchester), M. A. 
Lotz (\\’imbledon Common), Jessi(‘ Jackson (IRwerley), 
Enid Blytoii (Beckenliam), B. \\\‘bb (Birmingham), 
Miss L. Mugford (London, S.W'.), Miss M. W aters (Cape 
Tow'u), Miss D. M. W'elsh (Peckham Rye), J. T. Harris 
(Grange-over-Sands), James A. Richards (Tenby). 

V. — ^ITie Prize of One Ye.\k’s Srnseuii’Tiox T(j 
The Bookman is aw^arded to D. M. Atkinson, 
44, St. Mark’s Road, Leeds. 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 

By Anthony Clyne. 


W E have been entertained and not infrequently 
enlightened recently hy the second part of 
‘'My Diaries,” but there is some danger of our forgetting 
that Mr. Blunt is a poet. A diplomatist, a politieian, 
a traveller, a breeder of famous Arabian horses, a 
champion of FZgyplian and Irish nationalism, even 
imprisoned for two months in the latter cause, he is 
not of the temperament which has yielded many notable 
poets. Some thirty-five years ago, in a preface to 
“ Love Sonnets of Proteus,” he wrote : ” No life is 
perfect that has not been lived — youth in feeling -- 
manhood in battle — and old age in meditation ! ” Tlie 
Diaries are pregnant publications belonging chiefly to 
the last period, for Mr. Blunt is now eighty years old. 
The two volumes of “ Poetical W^orks ” represent the 
first and second periods. The “ final and complete 
edition ” was issued in 1914, when he had ” reached 
the third stage ot a long life very much of action.” 

■ Mr. Blunt’s first volume of poetry contained his finest 
work. Never afterwards did he for long attain the 


sheer foice, imperfectly controlled, crudely fashioned, 
but veritable poetic force, of ” Love Sonnets of Proteus,” 
published in 1880, when he was fortv. They are care- 
lessly irregular. Their deliberate defiance of poetic 
canons, not mere indifference or neglect, but evidently 
intentional startling transgressions of the conventions 
of rhyme, cannot be pardoned. These astonishing 
crudities are not the results of ignorance or defective 
musical sense. He has of set purpose rough-hewn his 
sonnets, either for the sake of a theory or with the 
insouciance of a gifted amateur. And yet they do 
i^osscss a fresh strength, an intensity of feeling, an 
originality of outlook, and an unquestionable sincerity. 
Take this one, for example, on ” St. Valentine’s Day ” : 

“ To-day, all day, I rode upon the Down, 

With hounds and horsemen, a brave company. 

On this side in its glory lay the sea, 

On that the Sussex Weald, a sea of brown. 

The wind was light, and brightly the sun shone. 

And still we galloped on from gorse to gor^e. 

And once, when checked, a thrush sang, and my horse 
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Pricked his quick ears as to a sound unknown. 

I knew the Spring was come, I knew it even 
Better than all by this, that through my chase 
In bush and stone and hill and sea and heaven 
I seemed to see and follow still your face. 

Your face my quarry was. For it 1 rode, 

My horse a thing of wings, myself a god.” 

That is the genuinely poetic expression of one who 
knows the country primarily as a sportsman and 
country gentleman. It is no shadowy reflection that 
he contemplates and writes of, but the authentic 
experience. In his poetry we are always shown realities, 
as real as the trout on th(' grass of Goodwood Down, 
“ four silver pounds, 
sublimely fat and fair.” 

And equally real, with 
no sickening touch of 
that conventional 
rapture that destroys 
so many poets, the 
conclusion : 

” The sport is fair, luck 
fair, and Nat lire's fact; 

Fairest ot all.” 

One may gauge Mr. 

Blunt’s quality as a 
poet by turning fruin 
one of his unjiolished, 

• pioudly careless son- 
nets to sonit' musical 
boudoir verst' or the 
merely clever intric- 
acies and carefully 
contrived vagaru's of 
some modern t'crst'- 
writers. In his work 
there is neither the 
unreal world of tlu‘ 
boudoir, nor that of 
the rebellious innovator for innowition’s sake. These 
other verses seem like the insubstantial deceptions tlu y 
are. besidt' his realities, realities sometimes partially per- 
ceived, of course, often clumsily seized, as one might 
carelessly take up a book by one cover, and exhibited 
with casual unctmthness, as one might thrust the book 
into a friend’s hands, but still always realities. 

Mr. Blunt's career as a young man in the dijilomatic 
service brought to him conviction of the rights of small 
and oppressed nations. His enthusiastic champioiishi}) 
of the cause of Arabi Pasha was a generous defence by 
a generous nature. In ” Pngland, my FZngland,” 
inspired by resentment at the misunderstanding by 
some of his country’s attitude towards the Egyiniaii 
question, we are in touch with real passion, no 
literary ” sentiment of the usual patriotic verse. His 
advocacy of Irish freedom was real. One does not 
endure imprisonment for ” literary ” sentiment. ” The 
honour,'' as he proudly called it, of that incarceration 
was celebrated by the verses of “In Vinculus,” pub- 
lished in i88q.. “The Wind and the Whirlwind” of 
1883 and “ Satan Absolved '' of 1889 are eloquent 
verses denunciatory of that British imperialism, which 
he conceived as selfish, unjust, cruel. Utterly sincere 
the books are, but, as might be expected from their 
topic, they have not the value as literature of his earlier 


work. Mr. Blunt is still the implacable foe of Im- 
perialism^ and tne champion of down-trodden peoples. 
“ India, Egypt, and Ireland come in with the coffee '* 
invariabl}^ in those latest Diaries of his. 

“ Griselda, a Society Novel in Rhymed Verse,” pub- 
lished in 1893, though it cannot be accused of being 
reminiscent of Byron, must surely have had its original, 
if remote, inspiration in “ Don Juan.” Byron, indeed, 
is the only poet with whom one can compare him with 
any relevancy. His faults are not identical with, but 
they are akin to tliose of Byron, and so there is a 
similarity in their excelk'iices. Temperamentally he 

is not very unlike 
Byron, with his 
cynicism yet romantic 
fervour, his versatility 
of pursuits, his cham- 
})ionship of national 
frei'dom, his essential 
\utality, his worldly 
insouciance. Versatile 
Mr. Blunt has been in 
literature as in life, 
ranging from a play 
for tlie Irish theatre 
to the translations of 
“ Seven Golden Odes 
of Pagan Arabia,” 
published in 1903. So 
” (inselda ” follows 
“ Don Juan” in fluent 
versi‘s, carelessly 
handled, witty, pene- 
tratingly satiric, but 
with no cloying over- 
rich n ess of studied 
1‘pigram. Action is 
more to him than 
poetry, life than art, a'^ it was to Byron. 

‘ 1 would not, if 1 could, be called a poet, 

I have no luiliiral lo\ e of llie ‘ chaste nuisc ’ ; 

If aught be wortli the doing I would do it , 

And others, if they will, may tell the news. . . . 

The faith 1 hold 1 held, as when a boy 
I left my books for cncket-bat and gun.” 

He IS a poet because he enjoys exereising his skill, 
delights in ntteraiK i*, and because lie does jiossess skill 
and a true poetic utterance. 

As Matthew Arnold wrote of the poet Gray as though 
composing a fantasia on the phrase, “ He never spoke 
out,” so we are inclined to reiterate that word 
“ realities,” in the case of Mr. Blunt’s poetry. This 
method of interpretation has its danger of straining 
the application unduly, but it is of considerable illumina- 
tive value here. Mr. Blunt deMres truth abewe beauty. 
The thing he says is far more imjiortant to him than the 
verbal form he mav ado])t. H(‘ will have reality, and 
very often he succeeds in obtaining it. It is no vain 
boast or self-deception, wlieii lie writes “To one with 
his sonnets ” : 

” This is the book. For gvil and for good 
What my life was in it is written plain. 

There arc no dreams, but things of flesh and blood. 
The past that lived and shall not live again. 
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He has the great desire and also the keen sight for 
reality. Ho will have the reality of love. " How shall 
I tell it ? " he asks in " Esther ” : 

“ flow shall I tell it ^ As the poets tell 

Who wra]) love in a garment of vain light ? 

Or plainly naked, the poor child of Hell 
And laughter that it is and starless night ? 

J like the truth best. Yet this love, sad thing, 
iAIircd, and defiled, I saw it once a King.” 

Because of this passionate search for reality, after our 
recovery from the unprepossessing roughness of his 
verse, we find in it a thrill of vigour, a directness of 
vision, that is given by few poets. 

One of his truest poems is that Susse.v Pastortil, 
“ Worth Forest.'' Those lines concerning Myrtle the 
cow are worth a thousand fanciful rhapsodies in our 
immeasurable mass of minor poetry : 

” I love to touch the links between us, the blind kindness 
Of joy unreasoned, solace in the sun, in sliade delight. 
The inhuman part of Alan is still the best, his love of 
children, 

His love of meads and vales at home, his fondness for 
his kind.” 


The blacksmith of the Sevenoaks of Cromwellian days, 
Master Gale, “ our house's founder,” who " died 
possessed of some four thousand acres of the best land 
in the parish ” acquired by forty years of labour, prudent 
management, and skilful buying — this man is real as 
can be. It is the writing of one who has journeyed 
about this world not a little, and heartily liked and 
heartily disliked, aided and fought many men, served 
and opposed many causes. His is a bold temper, but 
with not disagreeable assertiveness. 

Not all, of course, of Mr. Blunt’s poetry will survive. 
He called hiiliself ” a Mid- Victorian poet a little in 
advance of his epoch,” with more truth than is apparent 
on the surface of this characteristic utterance. His will 
be a small portion, perhaps, in the final anthology of 
Mid-Victorian pioetry, but it will contain some rare 
things and true things. He describes in one of his 
sonnets the three pictures that most he loves, and they 
are a smiling woman by the sea, an old knight watching 
his dead son, and a bull dying in the arena. They 
symbolise his poetry with a significance that need not 
be expounded. 


THE IDENTITY OF DOD GRILE. 

By Walter Jerkold. 


I T may well be that to many readers the name of Dod 
Grile is not known, though the author who for a 
brief while disguised himself under that name is one of 
the four greatest short story writers that America has 

yet produced. To me 
the pen name has been 
familiar ever since I 
was a turner-over of 
wares in the tw'openny 
and fourpenny boxes of 
King's treasures in old 
H o 1 y w' e 1 1 Street, a 
timid glancer at the 
horrible temptations of 
the shilling shelf. 
Memories of that place 
— which has itself 
long since become but a memory — include those of a 
paper-covfi ed book wuth a fearsome cover on which 
was depicted a man holding a baby over a fire with a 
pair of tongs, and below the arriding couplet : 

“ Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Sees at thy hand no worthy action done.” 

The title of the book had passed from memory, but 
the name of the ciuthor, the picture and those w'ords 
remained. 

Recently, having occasion to read a number of the 
stories of Ambrose Bierce, and to inquire more closely 
into the story of the author's life than a reader 
customarily has to do, I found according to reference 
books — evv-ii the wonderful Allibone, and the British 
Museum Catalogue — that there were tw'O Bierces, 
Ambrose, the writer of some of the most remarkable 


short stories in English litciature, and M. H., who had 
elected to be known by the jien name of Dod Grile. 
But little investigation was necessary to establish the 
fact that reference books and British Museum catalogue 
are alike wrong, that Dod Grile, M. H. Bierce and 
Ambrose Bierce all represent one and the same person. 
Presumably — though this is but inference---Ambrose 
Bierce bore also his father’s Christian name, and was in 
full Marcus Ambrose Bierce. For the M. H. of the 
reference books and catalogue we must now read 
Ambrose, or possibly M. A. 

In 1874, in New^ \ork, Dod Grile published a volume 
entitled ” Cobw’eb.s from an Empty Skull ” ; and in the 
year before he published in London a volume entitled 
” The Fiend’s Delight,” and a curious fact about them 
is that the volume published in New York consisted of 
papers that the writer had recently contributed to a 
London periodical, Fun, while the volume published in 
London consisted of earlier contributions to ” various 
Californian journals.” 

It is known that in 1872 Bierce — who had led a 
wandering life and fought in the American Civil War — 
W'as in London, where he fell in with Thomas Hood the 
younger, W. S. Gilbert and the rest of the Fun circle, 
and that he contributed to that paper ” The Fables of 
Zambri the Parsee.” The first series of these ran from 
July 13th to September 28th (with illustrations by 
Ernest Griset and other artists). Then came a gap; 
on November 16th Dod Grile contributed a fable in 
verse, and on November 23rd a second series of the 
prose fables began. 

Lately when I was looking through one of those most 
attractue of miscellaneous things that the postman 



Vignette, 

From title page ot “The Fiend's Delight," 
by Dod Giile. Drawn by W. S. Gilbtrt. 
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ever brings, a catalogue of second-hand books, I came 
across an item that especially arrested attention — The 
Fiend's Delight," by Dod (jiilc. On the " off chance " 
that it was my old friend of Booksellers’ Row, I sent for 
the volume, and it proved to be the veritable thing, only 
instead of the paper-covered reprint it was the original 
issue of 1873. The wicked drawing which I had remem- 
bered ‘as cover decoration is here in its original form as 
a title-page vignette — obviously drawai by W. S. Gilbert. 
My memory had not been strictly accurate, for the lines 
beneath the sketch are : 

“ Count that day lost whose 
low descending sun 

Views from thy hand no 
worthy action done." 

The book is a vc'ry re- 
markable one, remarkable 
for its individuality, its 
obvious intent to annoy 
and shock all the ordinary 
feelings and prejudices of 
good taste. It has tlu' 
daring of genius, and il^. 
character may perhaps be 
best briefly indicated by 
quoting the preface : 

" The atrocities constitut- 
ing this ' cold collation ' of 
diabolisms arc taken mainly 
from various Californian 
journals. They arc cast in 
the American language, and 
liberally e n r i c li e d witli 
unintelligibility . If they 

should prove incomprehen- 
sible on this side of tlic 
Atlantic, the reader can pass 
to the other .side at a 
moderately extortionate 
charge. In the pursuit of 
my design I think I have 
killed a good many people in one way and another : but 
the reader will please to observe that they were not ])eoplc 
worth the trouble of leaving alive. Besides, I had the 
interests of my collaborator to consult. In writing, as in 
compiling, I have been ably assisted by my scholarly friend, 
Mr. Satan ; and to this worthy gentleman must be attri- 
buted most of the views herein set forth. While the plan 
of the work is partly my own, its spirit is wholly his ; and 
this illustrates the ascendancy of the creative over the 
merely imitative mind. Palmatn qm meruit jerat — I shall 
be content with the profit." 

They are cast in the American language — which, it 
may be said, is much clearer English than is employed 
by some of Dod Grile’s successors. As for the killing 
of many people, that is an essential part of Mr. Dod 
Grile’s humour. He is ever presenting something 
essentially horrible and grim in an atmosphere of fun 
which kills the horrible itself. His tragedy is carried 
to the height of the ludicrous, as exemplified in the tale 
of the boy whose father’s head is chopped off by a 
mowing machine. The boy picks it up and takes it 
indoors to his mother to be asked quietly where he got 
it, and to reply : " Why, ma, that’s pap’s." 

" ' John,* and there was just a touch of severity in her 
voice — * when your mother asks you a question you should 
answer that particular question. Where did you get this ? * 


" * Out in the medder, then, if yer so derned pertikeller,' 
retorted the youngster, somewhat piqued ; ' the mowing 
machine lopped it olf.' 

" The old lady rose and restored the head into the hands 
of the young man. Then, straightening with some difficulty 
her aged back, and assuming a matronly dignity of bearing 
and feature, she emitted llic rebuke following : 

" ' My son, the gcutlcman whom you hold in your hand 
— any more pointed allusion to whom would be painful to 
both of us~-has punished you a luindred times for meddling 
with things lying about the farm. Take that head back 
and put it down where you found it, or you will make your 
mother very angr3^’ ’ 

Thii^^ it is with many 
of tlie stories of the section 
entitli^d "Some Fiction" — 
the surprise anti-climax to 
th(‘ tragic. In another, 
lia\'ing parleyed over-long 
with an optimist, Mr. 
(bile" twasted the head off 
that liopi'ful old party, 
surrendered himself to the 
authorities — and w^as at 
once discharged." In 
anothiT, an old drunkard, 
moved by the New Year’s 
Ixdls, swears that he will 
iK‘V('r touch intoxicating 
lifjuor again. 

“ Then looking down and 
tenderly smiling into the eyes 
of his wife, he said : ' Is it 
not well, dear one ? ' With 
a face beaming all over with 
a new happiness, she replied ; 

" ‘ Indeed it is, John, let s 
take a drink.’ And they 
took one, she with sugar 
and he plain. 

" The spot is still pointed 
out to the traveller." 

These shortest of short stories -of 'about two to four 
hundred words each - arc followed by " Tall Talk " — 
delightful cssaylets on many themes and often with 
that particular note by which the writer sought to 
shock the smug and especially the religiously smug. 
Delicious is his conclusion to a talk on the country 
newspaper — " God bless the man who first invented 
the country ni'wspaper ! — though Sancho Panza blessed 
him once before." " Current Journalings," " Laughor- 
isms," " Musings," also form part of the volume, which 
concludes with " Poesy," including some remarkable 
nonsense, a savage epitaph on George Francis Train — 
more savage than anything in that book of merry 
epitaphs, " Black Beetles in Amber " — and one piece 
that, but for its sting, might have been written by 
Bierce’s colleague on Fan, W . S. Gilbert. 

Now the curious thing is that in the collected works 
of Ambrose Bierce, a dozen brave volumes published 
in America in 1909-13 — would that a British issue were 
made available ! — neither of these " Dod Grile " books 
is included, though some of the epigrams at the end of 
vol. 8, and some of the " Tangential Views ’’ of vol. 9 
are taken from " The Fiend’s Delight " — enough of 
them to establish beyond a peradventure, if any doubt 
remained, that Dod Grile was Ambrose Bierce. 



Ambrose Bierce* 
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PAUL VERLAINE.^ 

There can be little question that this critical biography 
of Verlaine is one of the most distinguished books of the 
kind written by any living contemporar^^ There arc 
of course trivial reservations to be made. It is conceiv- 
able that some judges will hesitate before the roseate 
picturesqueness of Mr. Nicolson’s style, which occasionally 
permits itself an almost lyric note of sympathy or vision ; 
but personally I should not be among them. On the other 
hand there will, no doubt, be readers who feel no annoyance 
at all at Mr. Nicolson’s persistent use of the “ paulo-post 
futurum " ("A girl-cousin, who was to live with the family 
throughout Verlaine’s childhood ” ; or “ At first Verlaine 
was to study law ”) ; although to my own car the trick 
soon assumes the irritation of a mannerism But in any 
case these are the lightest trilles. The really important 
point about Mr. Nicolson's book is the integrity of its 
workmanship ; the unquestionable quality of sound 
critical and interpretative j udgment and fine narrative tact, 
expressed in English of true sensibility, flexible, persuasive, 
full of charm. The subject is not an easy one to present 
with acceptance, especially to an English public, for the 
faults of Verlaine's wayward and irresponsible tempera- 
ment were precisely the faults least congenial to a British 
taste. Mr. Nicolson does not excuse the faults, nor does he 
condemn them. He shows them simply as inseparable 
from the nature which they tormented, and by the very 
moderation of his portraiture he almost imperceptibly 
draws the reader into sympathy with his subject. There 
is subtlety in the method, but it is the subtlety of nature, 
not of artifice. The entire jiortrait glows with colour 
against a drab and sombre background. 

I have said that Verlaine's faults were uncongenial to 
the British temperament, and the point is worth considera- 
tion, because it embodies the essence of Verlaine’s spiritual 
and social failure. The Englishman’s education, it would 
be generally agreed, is primarily designed to promote 
independence ot character. The English ideal is self- 
reliance and self-restraint. But self-reliance and self- 
restraint were the very last qualities to manifest themselves 
in the career of Paul Verlaine. It was the first truth about 
him that he always leant upon others for guidance, and 
that he ruined his life by his inability to resist his craving 
for alcohol. The story, which Mr. Nicolson sets forth, of 
aimless drifting from one Iriend or mistress to another, 
with its swift kaleidoscope of oftice and farm life, of prison 
and class-room, of hill-side and slum, ending in a collapse 
into besotted dependence and lachrymose regret — the wdiole 
story is one which traditional British moralits' might veil 
choose as the text lor a characleri'stically British homily. 
Verlaine was everything which a typical Englishman does 
not wish to be. And yet !Mr. Nicolson breaks dowm British 
prejudice and bring^i Verlaine home to our sympathy. How 
does he do it ? Not, most certainly, by belittling Vcrlahie’s 
shortcomings, but simply by the sheer force of unaffected 
human sympathy and by his own jn.stinctivc understanding 
of a nature of “ fluid simplicity and painful impotence," 
which was none the less irradiated by lo^ e, and acutely 
sensitive to lo'ce in others. 

It is the inevitable failing of a weak character to idealise 
the object of its passion ; to expect more than is humanly 
jijssiblc m return for its own devotion ; and then, in its 
disappoint iiient, to lose faith in tlie value of life. V^’erlaine's 
story is an exact example. He idealised his wife, his 
friends, his mistresses, threw' himself upon them for inspira- 
tion or for comfort, and was continually repelled and 
devast vtcd by a sense of disillusion. He drifted un- 
certainly fi oin one dream to another : 

♦ ** Paul Verlaints” i^v Harold Nicolson. 12s. 6 d. net. 
(Constable.) 


" Et jc m'en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 

De^a, dcla, ' 

Parcil a la 

Fciiille mortc " 

His emolions drove him along, a w^aif of the imagination. 
He sought a respite from them in religion, but his religion 
was only another form of emotional indulgence. When he 
returned from prison to his dissolute genius of a friend, 
Arthur Rimbaud, and poured into his ears the fervours of 
prosclytism, Rimbaud turned upon him and beat him till 
he bled. It was the brutal answer of a strong man to a 
weak one, the last, fierce protest of fiery intolerance. In 
the same way the world itself treated Verlaine later on. 
In the feverish struggle for life there is no patience w’ith the 
dissatisfied and petulant dreamer. 

Out of all the wTeckage, how'ever, the poetry survives, 
and it receives its proper recognition in Mr. Nicolson’s 
pages. Verlaine w'as a poet of the transition, and suffers 
from his intermediary place in the liistory of French verse. 
The Romantics, culminating in Victor Hugo, were already 
spent and finished, wdien Verlaine began to write, and before 
he had sung his last song the Parnassians, who followed the 
Romantics, were themselves fading into the shadow’s. 
Verlaine bridges the gulf between the I^arnassians and the 
Symbolists. The Romantics failed because they lacked 
intellectual basis They were the slaves of the emotions, 
and they w^ere w’recked on the reef of unreality. The 
Parnassians failed because they sought the wrong remedy 
for Romanticism The}’ " threw back " to the classicists 
in their passion for order and for form, but they sj'iread all 
their energy upon the technicalities of their art ; as Mr. 
Nicolson admirably puts it, " they failed to grasp that what 
the new generation needed so passionately was Truth." 
^Meanwhile the air was already stirred by the first whispers 
of .symbolism. In our author's own picturesque ])Iirasc ; 
" it hung as a summer mist among the hedgerows, it 
lingor'nl slowly drawn in copse and meadow, and it spread 
silently and with a strange gentleness across the face of 
Europe " Verlaine caught and rellected this floating 
asjnration and wove it into a wistlul cadence, but it never 
strengthened in his hands mto a mature philosophy ; it 
never interpreted or cnhgiitened the hidden dej^itlis of life. 
As with his character, so with Jiis art— -the product of 
Verlaine never developed. He was the same spiritual 
weakling at hf 1 \' as lie had l)ccn at fifteen. His fancy 
wasted 111 passionate dreams . . . 

J(' ]J1(‘ seUMt'ils 
Des jour.s ancieiis 
Et je plcLiic . . 

Yellow, sere and vacillating, the drifting leaf still danced 
along before the wind. 

No, certainly it is not a story after the heart of Britain ; 
but by the ingenious use of imagery, in a passage of penetrat- 
ing beauty, Mr Nicolson brings its requiem into tunc with 
that universal sympathy which attends upon all those for 
whom the w^ays of the world arc too hard to be reconcilable : 

” For those*/' hi‘ oily.. " who lived before the w'ar the spirit of 
Paul Verlaine will f(;r long be merged with that of the fair city 
w hich he loved so idtall}- For them hi.s spirit will still limp and 
linger in boule\ard and alley, in bookshop and in tavern; or 
along thtjse quiiy^ whose jumbled outlines glitter in the gay and 
gentle river, as it slides with garbaged waters past church, past 
prison and past cliarncl-house ; and so, through soft French 
meadow’s, to the sea " 

The spirit of Verlaine's life and work is in that passage — 
church and charnel-house, glittering wave and floating 
garbage ; and beyond them, blossom and green banks, and 
rest at last in the everlasting restlessness of the deep. 

Arthur Waugh. 
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SAPPER’S NEW STORIES.* 

“ Sapper’s ” new volume has all the old raciness. It 
contains a dozen stories. They are the crisp, workmanlike 
products of a man of character, and he delivers them with 
an engaging bluntness. His contempt for the war profiteer 
and the get-rich-quick gang of to-day still flares up brightly 
alongside of his admiration for the badly treated ex-officer. 
One feejs that the sigh of the groom in Boddington’s livery 
stable is " Sapper’s " sigh : 

“ But what could you expect tliese times, when most of tlie 
men who could ride in days i^one by would ride no more , and a 
crowd of galloping tinkers, witli rank cigars and ranker manners, 
had taken their places ^ ” 

The man in ratcatclier comes to the livery stable to hire a 
horse for the Leicestershire hunt. He ought not to be 
there at all, for years ago he allowed himself to bo reported 
killed so that he could drop out of his world and satisfy a 
quixotic debt of honour, fhit he cannot keep away from 
the hunting field, and by an ingenious turn of the story he 
is forced to disclose his identity in order to save the girl he 
loves from disaster Pride of another kind — pride of fan\ily 
— burns in “ The Lnbroken T.ine,” which tells of the daring 
subterfuge adoyfied b\' a yieer to yirev^ent his historic name 
from passing out of the direct line to a cheat and waster. 
Not a few of the stones liandle yiroblcms of yiowerful human 
interest arising directly out of tlie war. “ The looser,” for 
examy:)lc. tackles in a bold hut symy:)atlictic manner the 
yiroblem of tlie young war widow who out of 
loyalty to her dead husband feels she ought 
to turn a deaf ear to lile and all its joys. 

Engrossing from first y>age to last, “ The .Man 
in Ratcatcher ” is a welcome and character- 
istic addition to the “ Sa])yier ” library. 

S H. M'. 

A NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
FREEMASONRY.i 

Tlie record of tlie growth and yirogress of 
Ereemasonry .since the first (.iraiul l.odge was 
formed at the \pple 'Free 'lavern in 1717 is 
a very astonishing and signitKant testiinonv 
to the vitality of the sy>iritii.il iiistimt in man. 

The destiny that lias shayicd its ends is a 
subject lor wonder, for whate\er the souiae 
and origin of id-eeniasonry on its external side, 
in its essence it is neither more nor less than 
a spiritual ideal. Masonic litnal as now 
existing is based, as ]Mr Arthur Edward 
Waite shows in the present ivork, on an 
liistorical fable of trivial account. Its 
external claims and traditional Instorv can 
hardly be siibstaniialed by the least critical, 
but its underlying oliject is identical with 
that of wliat are termed tlic Ancient 
Mysteric^s — the cominunieatioii Of the light 
of wisdom to those avIio are in a state of 
darkness. 

It would seem to reijiure the long ex- 
perience and continuous toils of the Wander- 
ing Jew to trace the development of this 
object through the ages. The wide range of 
Mr. Waite’s studies command the attention 
of every earnest student 111 this field of 
research. Of his place in the literature of 
mystical philoso}:>hy and of his position as 
an exponent of the mysteries of Alcliemy. 

Magic, Kabalism, and Hermetic lore, it is 
late in the day to make syiecific mention. 

The complete tale of the works he has given 

* " The Man in Ratcatcher." By “ Sapyicr." 

8s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

t “ A New Encyclopaedia of Freemasonry " 

By Arthur Edward Waite. With sixteen full- 
page plates and many other illustrations. In two 
volumes. 42s. net. (Rider.) 


to his day and generation is only to be found in collections 
of books already scarce and rare, which are closely treasured 
by those who have been able to garner them. In this 
“ New Encyclopaedia of Freemasonry," which will rank 
with the best of his work, is offered an analysis and 
interpretation of the many grades and symbols of Free- 
masonry. The chief value of the volumes is for those 
who have become Masons witlioiit further knowledge of 
the institution than that which they have been able to 
glean from the ceremonies through which they have passed. 

It must be admitted by Masons of to-day that the 
great majority of the brethren stand in need of such 
instruction. It may almost bt^ supposed that it was 
owing to a desire for instruction that they joined the 
craft, and it may also be reasonably contended that a 
spirit of inquiry is one of the primary causes which con- 
tributed to the birtli and perpetuated the existence of 
the institution It may be true, as advanced by our 
author in " The Secret Tradition of Freemasonry," that 
all the grand pageant of ritual in the higher grades is the 
outcome of the romantic spirit. It must be true that the 
call of iMasonry to the thousands who range under its 
banners at the present day is the conviction that only in the 
temple of Brotherhood erected to the glory of the Almighty 
I'atlier, CTeator and Ruler of the Ibiiverse, is mankind 
likely to find a place of rest and refre.shment amid the 
prevailing conditions of strife, self-seeking and competition. 
In the temples of ITeemasonry the brethren meet together 



From “A New £ncycloi«d.a ol Freemasonry " (Rider & Son). 
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in a bond of union ; within their sacred precincts they put 
aside worldly distinctions and individual differences, and 
are free to unite in the study of the hidden mysteries of 
nature and science, to search for those lost secrets which 
they confidently hope to recover, and, it may be, to glimpse 
that spiritual city not made with hands which is eternal in 
the heavens. 

In the volumes before us, out of an unrivalled zeal, know- 
ledge and experience, Mr. Waite offers assistance and 
instruction to his brother Freemasons in all that concerns 
an understanding of the origins, symbols and rituals of 
Freemasonry. It is a great task, greatly performed. 

The large body of literature already available on masonic 
subjects, including the w'orks of recognised and authoritative 
writers of recent times whose names will readily occur to 
every student, has not lightened the toil of preparing this 
summary of Freemasonry and its various ramifications. 
From the nature of the arrangement of such a work it was 
necessary to consider every aspect in detail under a separate 
heading, and no less important to indicate the inter- 
relation of various grades and developments, one with 
another. This has been satisfactorily^ effected by the 
author in his provision of a conspectus of cross-references 
at the beginning of the first volume, by which the dis- 
advantage of the encyclopaedic method is in a great measure 
annulled. The message wdiich Freemasonry and its exten- 
sions in many grades carries to our author may be found 
expressed under the heading, “ Symbolism and Its Inti- 
mate," and runs as follows : 

“ The World of Symbolism is a world of many rosnrrections, 
and within their law' and their order one among them is not 
only of all the highest but is most sacramental of all ; it is 
catholic, indefectible, an unfailing channel of grace and truth 
There can be no need to indicate that I speak of the mystical 
life W'hich w’as led in Palestine by that Great Master Who w'as 
neither Hiram nor another. Those who can enter into the 
comprehension of this Mystery, and in fine of that which is 
veiled by the Divine Kesurrection of the first Faster Morning, 
will have no need of Masonry or of any other instituted systems. 

. . . As it IS, the Rites aid us to see in a reflected manner, and 
some among them are more lucid than others. 1 have described 
Masonry as a mirror of instituted initiation, for it has no title 
to consideration as anything but a glass of vision. It is the most 
proximate and available of the illustrations w'lnch are placed 
about us here and now^ and its reflection is tolerably complete, 
as of great things by little. ... It is only as something very far 
away that it recalls — sometimes almost by antithesis — that 
which IS the Mystery of all in exaltation, nearest indeed of all 
but least comprehended. And yet such is the root of things 
that the Raising of the Masonic Candidate can be understood 
only in the Resurrection of Easter." 

P. S. Wellbv, M a. 


THE IDEA OF COVENTRY PATMORE.* 

An eminent critic once deprecatingly called Coventry 
Patmore " a poet of one idea." Mr. Osbert Burdett (w^ho 
is, surely, the most Talw'art champion any poet ever had), 
does not, as his mere title sufficiently indicates, deny the 
accuracy of that verdict ; but, so far from its being a 
weakness in Patmore to be limited to one idea, he accoj^nls 
it unto him for righteousness. For Mr. Burdett is very 
scornful indeed of most poets, with their vague emotions 
and nebulous philosophies, and to him the author of " The 



the public regard even to the minor singers of their 
opposites, and that, in subject no less than in form, Shelley, 
or Blake, or Swinburne can win the admiration of thousands 
for their complex or vague desires, whereas he w'ho was 
the Laureate of all that Englishmen profess to admire 
still numbers but a small minority of readers ; so strange 
in the ear of a modern Englishman sounds the praise of 
those simplicities in which he professes all the beauty of 
religion and social order to be involved." r 

Love, as every one knows, w^as Coventry Patmore's one 
theme — not the love that most poets have celebrated, 
but mawied love. In married love Patmore saw not only 
the fulfilment of this life and the one key to its mystery, 
but he saw in it also the symbol of the soul’s perfect life 
in a world to (?omc. Upon the experience of married love 
he built up an elaborate and closely reasoned philosophy. 
Mr. Burdett ’s book gives us a long, patient, painstaking 
and detailed analysis of that philosophy. Any adequate 
criticism of his interpretation of Patmore would lead us into 
a discussion not only upon art, but also (as is inevitable 
where Patmore is concerned) upon morals and Christianity. 
For that w^e have no room. ^Vc can only commend the 
loving thoroughness with which Mr. Burdett has per- 
formed his task, and record the fact that for ourselves wc 
are in warm agreement with many at least of his argu- 
ments and judgments. This makes us regret the more 
the absence in his work of a persuasive and ingratiating 
manner. He lacks almost completely a sense of liiimour. 
He is a too perfervid advocate, and a little too ready, as 
the very characteristic passage above (jiiotcd will show, 
to be soniew'hat heatedly denunciatory of those who do 
not see eye to eye with Coventry Patmore and himself. 
It is possible that on this account he may fail to win as 
many disciples as he might otherwise have done. But 
there is so much of solid worth in the book that it will be 
the reader’s loss if he allows the author’s rather forbidding 
manner to tgrn him from its careful ]>eriisal. 

GiLB 1:RT I’lIOMA.S. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN SCOTLAND.* 

Dr. Ritchie’s book, let it be said at once, is full of interest 
and instruction throughout. Nothing has been attempted 
quite on the same scale so far as Scotland is concerned. 
It IS fortunate that the work has been done by so competent 
and shrewd an observer. Scotland, if relatively a small 
country, offers an almost romantic field for an investigator 
into the facts of faunal evolution. As Dr. Ritchie points 
out, man was a late-comer there. He did not emerge 
until after the great Cilacial PerioJ, which had effectually 
obliterated all the earlier fauna and flora. The arena 
in which their successors flourished was now a strangefy 
restricted one with broad seas hemming the land in upon 
three sides. And the appearance of the human agent, 
ever increasing in numbers, and in strength and skill, 
could not fail to operate mightily on the entire life of 
Nature, animate and inanimate. This is the potent 

influence " which the essayist sets himself to demonstrate. 
He regards man not so much as an instrument of destruc- 
tion, or even as a creative agent, but in his relations with 
Nature he is rather a transformer and a supplanter : 

" Wherever he places his foot, wild vegetation withers and 
dies out, and he replaces it by new growths to his own liking, 
sometimes transformed by his genius for his own use. Where 
he pitches his tents and builds his cities, wild animals disappear, 
and woodlands and valleys where they sported are wrested from 
their prior owners and given over to the art of agriculture and 
to animals of man’s own choosing, as well as to a host of camp- 
followers, which attach themselves to his domestication whether 
he will or no. Intentionally and unintentionally, directly or 
indirectly, man transforms and supplants both animal and vege- 
table life. Some animals he deliberately destroys, some he 
deliberately introduces, and the characters of some he deliberately 
transforms by careful selection and judicious interbreeding. 
Other animals find his presence uncongenial and gradually 

* “ "rhe Influence of Man on Animal Life in Scotland : A 
Study in Faunal Evolution." By James Ritchie, M.A., D.S%, 
28s. (Cambridge University Press.) — " The Land of the Hil» 
and the Glens." By Seton Gordon, F.Z.S. 15s. (Cassell.) 
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dwii^Ie in numbers or disappear, while others are encouraged 
by liis activities to increase in numbers, sometimes even to his 
own confounding." 

From his own abundant observation along with a 
multiplicity of natural history notes culled from every 
conceivable source, the author’s contention is well main- 
tained, that man has been the chief instrument in the 
many and considerable changes which have taken place in 
Scottj^sh faunal life within even a comparatively short 
space of time. _ This was, to be sure, a necessary and 
natural corollary if man was to progress, and civilisation 
to make any forward leap. The old regime of wild life in 
Scotland was bound to pass as it is passing wherever man 
is in the ascendant. 

There will be whole-hearted agreement, vdth Dr. Tiitchic's 
well-merited indignation at the mere " collecting " craze, 
and that insensate storing up of " specimens " which has 
been all too common. ^Nlost people also will support him 
in his strictures against the barbarous habit of keeping 
wild birds in cages for the beauty of their plumage or the 
sweetness of their song. A most fascinating section deals 
with the protection of animals for sport, for utility, and 
through popular favour and superstition. Every rural 
schoolboy in Scotland knows this quatrain, though the fear 
of portending ill-luck is not alwa^^s a deterring element : 

" The laverock and Ihc lintie, 

The robin and the wren ; 

Gin ye harry their nests 
Ye’ll never thrive again.” 

A more informed and scholarly treatise it would be diflicult 
to imagine. 

Mr. Seton Gordon’s name is well known as a writer of 
the natural history of the land he loves so passionately. 
No one knows the Highlands and Islands, or the Aberdeen- 
shire portion of Scotland, so well. Here it is the sacred 
Isle of Iona and the glorious Hebridean Coast which form 
the text of a singularly attractive ionie. Each chapter is 
complete in itself, and the whole book is packed with 
a wealth of beauty and poetry, and a remarkable store 
of geographical and biologicrd information — ev idence of the 
writer’s skill in this department, and of a facility of 
descriptive power not often excelled. Why do so many 
spend fortunes upon foreign travel wdien there is so much 
to be seen at home, wdicii so much of the pageantry of 
Northern Britain is still ierra incognito to thousands ? A 
book like this should open the eyes to the superabundant 
delights that Scotland has to offer, above all in the re.sistless 
charm of its western sea-board and islands. 

During the war Mr. Gordon served in Mull as a Lieu- 
tenant in the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, and his 
present volume is largely the result of the excellent oppor- 
tunities he thus had of seeing the country, of getting to 
know its inhabitants, and watching its many-sided and 
marvellous life on sea and land — the tribes of the grey 
seal, the colonies of guillemots, skua gulls, ptarmigans, 
buzzards, golden eagles, razor-bills, et hoc genus omne — 
which came within his fortunate purview at a time s.) 
distracting and under circumstances often so perilous. 
The book is finely illustrated from photographs by the 
author. 

W. S. Crockett. 


WHATS IN A NAME.* 

It is, I believe, a solid commercial truth that a memorable, 
or attractive, or suggestive title may turn the pendulum 
of public indifference in a gentle and discriminating fashion. 
The literary subscribers move, I am informed, in placid 
shoals like gold and silver fishes, and their dietetic 
preferences, though vague, are classified. Titles in which 
the words “ murder," " haunted," " passion," " ladyship," 
** gold," take their bold and thoughtful prominence are 

♦ " The Purple Heights." By Marie Conway Ocmler. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann ) — ” Law and Outlaw.” By Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. 8s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) — " The Death of Society.'*’ 
By Romer Wilson. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) — ” Pleasure." By Alec 
Waugh. 8s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 



Mr. John Knittel, 

ubosr brilliant nov.^1, “Aaron West (llodder & Stoughton), 

IS rt\ievved in thus Number. 


sure of support. Such are the carriers of a multitude of 
emotions of dread and snobbery. 

But rarely have I come upon four novels in a bunch with 
such unprepos.sessing or imfortiinaLc titles as are borne 
by the books before me There is Miss Oemler’s " The 
Purple Heights." A title so elusive in its poetic imagery 
as to drop into the mcaningles'^ It conveys no hint of 
tragedy or comedy, sunshine or rain, even heaven or hell, 
but is simply three words one after the other, words in 
which a youthful painter might endeavour to explain his 
conception of Ben J.omond. Then there is " Law and 
Outlaw." Now no one can pronounce that a bad title or 
a lueamngless one. It is in fact obvious and stimulating 
and attractive to all persons with a tendency towards bold 
enterprises from the days of Rohm Hood to the Virginian 
sheriff with a noose filing carelessly over a tree bough. 
But it is foreign to the art of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. It is 
in a w'ord an error in ilie psychology of such things. Or 
" The Death of Society,” by Miss Romer Wilson. To send 
out a novel (unless one of those formidable translations 
of a no less formidable Russian) literally overlaid at birth 
by such a burden, may be a sign of independence, but it 
from any normal standjioml all wrong. Finally, there is , ' 
" Pleasure," by Mr. Alec Waugh, admittedly not without 
merit as a title and wnth some capacity for arousing^ 
curiosity or e xpectation But here the title is like a gin*’ 
set in a careless spot. It catches one by the leg. It 
like one of those faintly-sugared pills, concealing only 
an instant some rather dreary contents. I am not sut»v^l 
whether a title i^hould intentionally be the spring thatJ^ 
restrains the jack-in-the-box, nor do I altogether admirlsf " 
the attitude of the publisher who issues a volume of un- 
diluted " blues " with a coloured jacket suitable for Mr. 

P. G. Wodehousc or ]\Ir. Herbert Jenkins. 

The range covered by these so vastly different books is 
bewildering in its horizons. In " The Purple Heights " 
Miss Conw^ay Ocmler writes in an old-fashioned but agree- 
able manner, both sentimental and human, and with passages 
of pleasant and sometimes ponderous humour here and 
there. Her story is almost as unoriginal as it well could 
be, and her atmosphere is that of the musical comedy as 
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the public see it from the stalls. But there is skill and 
sincerity in the work, and if we take our sentiment a little 
timidly over here it may be the fault of our climate, or our 
miners, or our income tax. 

“ Law and Outlaw " by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, is, as 
one would expect, a novel of distinction and craftsman- 
ship. But it suiters all through from its plot, and in the 
end collapses beneath overwhelming odds. It may not be 
impossible for an artist like Mrs. Sidgwick to sit down aiKK 
write about a wdeked stepmother who carries the spirit 
of the fairy books into an age of Daimlers, but is it worth 
the conthet between an instinct for the comedy of manners 
and a pledge to be melodramatic and disturbing ? To do 
the thing really proud, Peggy, the starved stepchild^ 
should succumb and the cinema rights be secured for a 
responsive public. But Mrs. Sidgwick flinched from that 
as one knew all the time she would, and although the novel 
has its compensating passages it is not a success. 

“ The Death of Society " is not, as some people appear 
to believe, a worthy successor to Martin Shuler.” It will 
not be easy to write another novel on that plane. But it 
is a very remarkable novel, though it is one of those books 
I admire from an immense distance. I know they are 
tremendous, but they leave me crushed by an instinct 
of my own mental inferiority. They are so very bewildering. 
When a young Englishman named Smith is bogged in a 
deep morass ot artistic and, for a time, I suspected, purely 
telepathic or subconscious passion by a very elderly 
Norwegian lady who speaks no English in reply to his 
ignorance of her own tongue, I move uneasily. But when 
the elderly lady is well married, with a grown-up family, 
to an ancient and verbose professor with a sinister gift of 
candour, I walk in twilight. And when Smith produces 
dialogue in solid chunks and it is handed back, I admire, 
but with an eye of glass. .\nd yet a moving story for all 
that, and with a wealth of tense dramatic speech, so natural 
and so vivid as to lift it above a meticulous or derisive 
commentary. Indeed, when an author can carry such a 
burden with so nearly triumphant a grasp, even the obtuse 
cannot but accord applause 

” Pleasure ” is a collection, I presume, of sketches 
written by Mr. Alec M'augli since the armistice, and for 
that reason should not be taken as a second volley to ” The 
l.ooni of Youth ” There is nothing remarkable in the 
book, though the problem of the elderly married man wlio 
discovers his wife in the act of embracing his oldest friend 
is neat and in the proper spirit of satirical comedy. Mr 
Waugh will do well to cultivate that vein The abysmal 
melancholy of tlie other stories in “Pleasure” lacks the 
refined note of tragedy which acquits the determined 
pessimist of a suspicion of^ dyspepsia. 

Ekedekk'K Wa'i .sox. 

THE COLERIDGE TRADITION.^ 

Of the many English families v^ho have gi\en to the 
nation brilliant scr\ants and to the arts great votaries, 
one of the most distinguished in recent times is tliat whicdi 
leaped to fame from the vicarage of Ottery St. Mary witli 
The Ancient Manner,” and its (juality procures a welcome 
for the memoirs of any Coleridge. They are sure to have 
charm and to be readable. Arthur Coleridge, Clerk of 
Assize for many ^ears on the Midland Circuit, was a 
speciallv amiable member of tlic family. His brief literary 
remains — an uncompleted autobiography, some letters and 
scraps ot a diaiy — ^liavc been assembled, with a jireface by 
Mr J. A. Eullcr-Maitland, and supplemented witli circuit 
renun scence : by two other colleagues ; and the book, 
though not laige, is full of interest. It has lively notes on 
great churchmen, lawyers, singers, painters and writers ; it is 
atmospheric wath Arthur Coleridge’s strength and sweetness ; 
and it enriches distinctly our knowledge of a rich period. 

There are some memories of “ S. T. C.” The mother 
of the hrst I.ord Coleridge used to tell how, in his baby 
days, " Uncic Sam would roll the child about on the 

* “ Arthur Coleridge : Reminiscences.” Edited by J. A. 
Fuller-Maitland. los. 6d. (Constable.) 


carpet, muttering, * Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’ ” 
The poet once called on a curate cousin at St. Andrew's, 
Hoi born, in such poor clothes that, when he was seen to 
be anxious about the top buttons of a double-breasted 
waistcoat, the curate felt no surprise at hearing him say, 
*' Bless my soul, ^\illiam, I have forgotten my shirt,” but 
rigged him out. Lord Houghton alleged that when dying, 
at Highgate, Coleridge talked to him about the conversion 
of St. Paul, and said ; “ How can one believe such a story, 
told by a tipsy man on horseback ? ” But Tennyson 
declared, as to this, that Lord Houghton was a mystifier, 
and might have been pulling Arthur's leg. The poet did 
design for himself a humorous epitaph. He translated a 
line from Ovid and then burlesqued it : 

” Not handsome was he, but was eloquent. 

Non formo.sus erat, sed crat facundus Uly.sses 
' In truth, he’s no beauty ’ ' cried Moll, Poll and Tab ; 
But they all of them owned he’d the gift of the gab ” 

The churchmen’s portraits retouched are those of Keble, 
with some of his intimate light letters ; Samuel Wesley, 
trout fi.shing on a choirboy’s back ; and NewTiian, wdio at 
eighty-two told Millais that he constantly played his 
violin : “Of course I play out of tune, but they all declare 
it beautiful.’' There is a personal estimate, too, of almost 
every Eton and Cambridge celcbrit}’ of half a century. 

Arthur Coleridge knew Tliackcray and Tennyson. Of 
the former he tells that at Dresden, wdicn J. C. Patteson 
praised a sketch, Thackeray replied stiffly ; ” Sir, I am 
quite impervious to flattery ; it’s my intention to burn 
that sketch when I get back to my lodgings ” Also that he 
once eclipsed the gaietv- of a Bar mess at Derbv', where he 
was the guest of honour, by saying, when a fat turkey came 
to table : “ For tw'cnty-scvcn days I have seen nothing 
but boiled tiirkcv' * ” Tennyson, in intimate talks, stated 
that “ Break, break, break,” was composed at 3 a.m. 
one summer day wandering about the lanes, and that 
“ Crossing the Bar ” look him only five minutes. 

Some of the best reminiscences are musical. The 
reviv'al of Bach in this country w^as mainly duo to Arthur 
Coleridge. He knew Jenny Lind intimately — ” cette 
femme fantasqii(\ melangt‘ tie bonle, de sechercsse, 
d’egoisme ct de cluuite ” -and sometimes sang wath her, 
for he might have made a career in opera. He tliats about 
T^ablache, Tambunui, Maiio, Kossiui, Auber anil other 
lavouiiles too. Rossini, a guest of J.ord Kinnaird at Rossie, 
proved a sportsman of the M’lnkle tvpe, and once appeared 
at the dinner-table wall: a hare to announce Iriinnphantly : 
” Voila ! J’ai eu uii grand combat avec celui-L'i.” 

What adds much to the cJiurm of this book is a certain 
quick ])layf Illness. One sits witli a delightful man. The 
editing is not faultless, and it seems that liis best legal 
stories have been lost ; but nothing is over-laboured, and 
everything touched witli a happy cantloiir. 

Kkiohli'-Y Snowdkx. 

WHITE AND BLACK SAVAGES* 

One of the celebratctl friends of Mr. Salt is W. H. Hudson. 

At his best,” says Mr. Salt, and very rightly, ” he is 
the greate.st living master of English prose,” and wdien 
Hudson made use ot lus wea])on in order to fight for his 
great friends the birds, he and the author of this fascinating 
book were shoulder to shoulder. Incidentally they have 
both told us of sax ages who now have become our precious 
posse.ssioii.': — the Indian girl, for example, in “ Purple 
Mansions,” w^liich is probably the most magnificent romance 
in our language, and the more familiar savages of Mr. Salt, 
namely, the boys and masters at Eton, and the anti- 
humanitarians at whom he pokes such delightful fun. 
Mr. Salt is, as he tells us, a faddist ; he has been in year- 
long opposition to many of his countrymen’s practices ; 
but although his earnestness was never doubtful, he kept 
his temper and appears to have smitten his opponents with 
a good deal of laughter. Such a controversialist must be 
maddening lor the other side. When he suggested a public 

• ” Seventy Years Among Savages.” By Henry S. Salt* 
I2S. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) — ” Roaming Through the West 
Indies.” By Harry A. Franck. 25s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
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FRENCH ACQUIRED IN 
100 DAYS 


REMARKABLE LETTER 


T he following letter has been received by the ^lodern 
Languages Department of the Pelman Institute : 

“ . . . You will observe that I have been able to 
learn French b\' your method in the short space of three 
months. 

I commenced the Course on January 15th, 1921, and 
to-day, April 2Gth, 100 day^ after the commencement, 

I am sending you my last Work Sheet 

" During one week of this period — the Easier hohda3's 
week — 1 spent no time whatever on the Course. 

“ I feel sure that this has created a record in language 
teaching ; I have never before learned an\'lhing so 
quickly and so well. At the same time I have no doubt 
that man\" others could learn more c[uickh' than 1 have 
already done. 

“ It is the ingeniiit}" and the thoroughness of the 
Course that docs it. 

“As I am now trying to catch the last post, I cannot 
express my lull appreciation ot the Course and the 
courteous attention 1 have received, but I should like 
to do so later, and 1 should be ])leased to have \’Our 
advice with regarU to Jnencli books . . .“ 

The above letter is indeed a remarkable tribute to the 
merits of the new JYlman melhotl of learning Foreign 
J.anguages (ITench and SiiHiiish Course-S now readv), which 
is arousing intense interest 111 educational and other circles. 

Men and women who were never able to “ get on with 
I'oreign Languages in their school days are now llndiug it 
(pule an easy matter t(j acquire a lluent masterv of h'reiic'h 
or Sjianish bv’ thi> new melhod 

“After se\'eral ^^ears’ drudgery at school I found 
myself ^Mlll scarcely any knowledge ot the Ireiuli 
Language, and certainly wiihoul any abiht\’ to use the 
language 1 realise now tliat this method was wrong. 
After al)Oul six iiionihs’ sliid\' bv the* Pelman melliod 
J find I have' ]u*actic.dl\ mastered the language ’ {write.' 
l>. i-Kt). 

No Translation 

The Pelman method is taught through tlic post, and one 
of its most distinctive leatures is that the student teams 
the particular language in quc'stion in that language and 
without using .L single word of luiglisli. Yet, even il you 
do not know' a single word ul cither Tuench or Spanish to 
begin wuth, you can study the lessons, right trom the 
commencement, with the greatest ease. 

Man^" students on starting to learn a Foreign Language 
are repelled by the dilhciilties of the grammar. These 
difficulties are avoided by the Pelman nietlmd. This 
method enables 3'ou to read, w'nte and spciak hreiich or 
Spanish first —the formal grammar coming later. ITirther. 
it enables you to learn cither language without learning long 
lists of French or Spanish words by heart You learn 
these words by using them and 111 such a w'ay that 3^011 
never forget them. 

The simplicity of the new method —its novel, fascinating 
and effective character, and its ingenious method of teaching 
l^ronunciation, liavc all combined to win lor it widespread 
popular interest and support The number of people who 
are learning French or Spanish b3" the Pelman method is 
increasing rapidU’. All state that it is the simplest 
method of learning a Foreign Language they have ever 
met with. Readers who w^ould like to know^ more about 
this method should write to the address printed below. 
Mention which of the two languages interests you, and 
by return you wall receive a free copy of the booklet 
fully describing the new method. Write to-day to the 
Pelman Institute (Modern Languages Dept.), 88, Blooms- 
bury Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C.i. 


PELMANISTS WIN PROMOTION 


INTERESTING STATEMENTS BY 
Sir JOHN FOSTER FRASER & Mr. E. V. LUCAS 

I 

I N spite of industrial ferment and business depression, 
the demand for Pelmanism show's no sign of abating, 
j Indeed, the present rush for Pelman Courses shows 
i that the popularity' of Pelmanism is rapidly increasing 
I amongst all classes. 

I The reason is that people are finding that the training 
i and “ extra efficiency' “ developed by' Pelmanism is of 
i more service to them than ever in such times as these. 

As Sir John Foster Fraser rightly' say^s, Pelmanism 
“ w'ill not make the dunderhead into a statesman, but 
it will and does provide a plan whereby' we can make 
the best of our (pialities.“ 

By' doing this it is enabling thousands of men and w'omen 
to tide over the bad times and even to improve their per- 
sonal positions — to secure promotion, to increase their 
earning powers — when others who have not trained their 
minds scientifically' are falling behind. 

Statements printed below' show clearly' why Pelmanism 
is so popular to-day. 

“ The Course has exceeded all my' most sanguine hopes," 
WTites one w'ho has recently' gone through it. “ Every 
word in the advertisements is true ; il anything, the case 
for Pelmanism is understated. 1 shall look back upon the 
day' I first took iq) the Course as a ‘ Red-letter Day ' in 
my life." 

^‘Intellectual Indian Clubs” 

“ The Little Grey Books," writes Mr. E. V. Lucas, one 
of our most distinguished essayists, “ art* mental dumb- 
bells, nitellectual Indian clubs I am convinced that 
braiii-girth and brain-htness must be impro\ed by' their 
use " 

Remarkable stateinonls are made in letters received by 
the I’clnian Institute from men and w'omen in all parts 
of the country 

In these letters people engaged in practically^ every 
known piofessioii, business or occupation give particulars 
of the benefits they have recen ed as the result of training 
then minds on Pelman hues 

An Architect writes lli.a lus income “ lias gone up 
300 ])er cent ” 

A Clergyman says th.it his jire.uhing has inipro\'ccl. 

A Clerk states that lie lias ([ua(lrii]>lc(l Ills salary- 
A Manager sa' s that he has secured three increases of 
sahiry 

A Doctor says that he has steadily increased hi.s practice. 
An Accountant rejioris a “ substantial increase “ in 
sahiry 

A Scientific Instrument Maker says he has received 
“ an encouraging increase in nu oine “ 

A Major-General wishes he had taken it uj) fifteen years 
ago “ I have the highest ojuinon of the sy^stem," he 
says 

A Dental Surgeon says that suue taking the Course his 
“ income has doubled itself “ 

A Cashier say's that he directly ascribes to Pelmanism 
the fact that his salary is lunv 30(1 jK'r cent, greater than 
it w’as before 

A Student attributes his success in pa.ssing an examination 
“ entirely to Pelmanism “ 

A Schoolmaster says lh.it I’elmamsm has given him 
back the mental com entration he had lost during the 
war 

A Subaltern writes : “I was dining last night w'lth my' 
laeutenaiit-Coloiiel, and he attributes lus rapid promotion 
from Captain to Lieutenant-Colonel 111 three years entirely 
to Pelmanism, and strongly advised me to take it up." 

Thousands of readers are sending for free copies of “ Mind 
and Memory," which tells y'ou all about Pelmanism and 
how to enrol for the Course on special terms. Write for 
your copy" to-day — a post card will do — to the Pelman 
Institute, 20, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.I. You will receive it by return, gratis and post 
free. 
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discussion of the question# What are malpractices in 
Sport," a sporting newspaper declined the challenge and 
expressed the opinion that " such piffling folly is best 
treated with contempt." We are given some excellent 
stones and vignettes of those who were either for or against 
the Humanitarians ^Meredith, Bernard Shaw, " Ouida," 
Swinburne, and J£dward Carpenter arc brought very 
vividly before us. We are made to look at things from an 
unusual but surely most reasonable point of view ; the 
Zoo is to Mr. Salt " one of the saddest and dullest spots 
on the earth, being, in fact, nothing cheerier than big 
convict-stations, to which the ill-fated life-prisoners are 
convej^ed from many distant lands." And he dilates upon 
the bathos of a waiter serving out coffees or lemon-squashes 
within sight of the eagle’s cage and regardless of the great 
Raptor by whom his predecessor, Ganymede, had been 
carried off to be the gods’ cup-bearer. Not only has 
Mr. Salt crusaded against cruelty, thoughtless and other- 
wise, to animals, but against such brutalising customs as 
" blooding " and flogging. On this latter point he admits 
that he lost a good many of his regular supporters ; we 
happened the other day to see that a high testimonial to 
the practice w^as given from the dock by a member of the 
criminal class — and yet even flogging can be administered 
more or less humanely Another of Mr. Salt's activities 
has been towards the preservation of beautiful scenery ; 
and here also he has deserved extremely well. He has, 
as wc have indicated, tlie enormous advantage of conduct- 
ing his case with invariable urbanity eind a flow of humour 
and reminiscence. The " savages," by the way, of his 
title arc his carnivorous fellow-countrymen, and it w'as only 
gradually that he became aware of his lurid surroundings. 

More orthodox savages loll and leer at us from the 
picturesque pages of Mr. Franck. This gentleman scarcely 
seems in so good a humour as when he made his former 
historic journeys. He seems to be more at his ease wdien 
he can tramp for a few years along the Andes, pushing 
through a wilderness un visited before by any white man, 
than he is in wandering from West Indian island to island, 
with the nuisance of having to catch boats. He is not 
made for the ordinary tourist-ridden country. That is 
why in this book we are most entertained when he takes 
us into the remote parts of Hayti. After his own heart 
is that famous old tyrant, Chnstophe, the full-blooded 
negro who built himself a monstrous jileasure-housc and 
thought nothing of shooting every fourth man if a gang of 
workmen found it impossible to carry up the mountain 
one of the massive blocks of stone. Christophe tlied as 
violently as he had lived, for when he was stricken with 
apoplexy in the church of Limonade he attempted to cure 
himself with rum and baths of red pepper. As one expects 
from Mr. Franck, his pages teem with quaint characters. 
As a book on the West Indies this is less comjirehcnsive 
than Sir Frederick Treves’s, and the tone is frequently 
censorious ; but thc^c usually seems good reason for these 
strictures, from wdiich his own American countrymen by 
no means escape. Perhaps the French get off most lightly. 
But, when all is said, these 486 pages and the admiri},bie 
photographs form a travel-book which from anybody else 
we would have w'eUomed with fewer reservations. 

Henry Baerlein. 


A SPRING WALK IN PROVENCE-* 

Of not many books cf travel can one say, as Colonel 
Lawrence says of Doughty’s, " The more you know ot 
Arabia, the more you find in ' Arabia Deserta.' There is 
nothing to take away, little to add." That it cannot be 
said of Mr. Marshall’s " A Spring Walk in Provence " is 
not, after all, very damaging. For Provence is a country 
so bewitching that those who have had the good fortune 
to walk there in the spring could hardly find any descrip- 
tion or praise worthy of their memories of that fair land. 
It is an exciting country, but Mr. Marshall is rarely excited. 

* "A Sprmg Walk in Provence." By Archibald Marshall. 
T ss. net, (Collins.) 


He speaks thus of Nimes, NImes that seems the personifica- 
tion of a gracious matron of Rome's best days : 

" I was glad enough to get aw’ay from Nimes the next morning. 
... In fact, a motorist who stays to lunch in Nimes and sees 
the fountains, the arena and the Maison Caree, may congratulate 
himself that he has tasted the full flavour of the brew^” 

Evidently on that day our Roman lady was " not at home." 
And then Tarascon, that lovely mediaeval maiden, dirty 
and beautiful, in whose streets and castles King Rene might 
have been but yesterday, of her Mr, Marshall says too 
little. And though he w'rites most interestingly of the 
legends of the arrival of Joseph of Arimathea, Martha and 
the tw'o Maries in Provence, he does not even mention that 
Martha’s Tomb is in Tarascon, the city which she rescued 
from the Tarasc. But, though we may complain that 
Mr. Marshall has not jilw^ays done justice to the delights 
we already know, what he says of the beauties we 
have not seen makes us long to take advantage of the 
exchange and start for J.cs Beiix to-morrow. It is curious 
that an author so sensitive to the characters of human 

‘h 

beings should not feel and express tnat strange sense of 
personality that marks one town from another, the realisa- 
tion of which is almost the greatest delight of travel. 

]VIr. Marshall docs not attempt to write poetic descriptions 
of this lovely laud, but many of his phrases have a homely, 
visual accuracy that sticks in the memory : 

“ The hills ro^c up sheer on every side. Their li)wer slopes 
were so regularly terraced that at tins distance they had the 
effect of horizontal ‘ .shadings ’ in a pencil drawing " 

“ The road downhill looks jiist like a temperature chart." 

• Sometimes I came across little secluded farms, and in the 
garden of one of them a great stretch of yellow jonquil shone 
in the dusk like a square of sunshine left behind from the 
departing day." 

Mr. Marshall has very sound ideas as to the advantages 
of walking and the charms of old forgotten hill towns and 
quiet inns. But it maddens the post-war jieilestnan to 
hear of the room for tw^o francs and the good wane for one. 

Mr. Marshall repeats many delightful legends of 
Provencal saints, even those that he doubts most he treats 
with unfailing courtesy. Indeed, that is the impression 
made by the whole book. One feels that a kindly host, 
on a rainy afternoon in the country, has shown us his 
photographs and talked pleasantly of his travels. We 
cannot help liking him and his stories, but our apprecia- 
tion IS just a trifle dampened by the, thought that lu’ may 
have felt it a duty. If he were more excited, more egoistic, 
if he had more of youth’s vain confidence in our interest, 
in the fact that we could never have seen such marvels 
or loved them as he did, we might catch fire. Yet this 
very modesty makes one think w^hat a satisfactory travelling 
companion Mr. Marshall must be, and of how^ few people 
can that be said ! jg Roberts. 

A TOUR IN A DONKEY CART.* 

This is a strange book. Miss Jennings was one of those 
rare and interesting people who seemed to have nothing to 
do with conventions. Moreover, lYofessor Tonks, of the 
Slade School, says, " She had a sense of form, as expressed 
by line, more highly developed than any draughtsman I 
ever met, . . . she was always difficult to teach, in fact 
was unteachable.’’ Isabel Derby, in her sympathetic intro- 
ductiiin, writes : 

“ She was, and she remained all her life, quite ignorant of 
values, whether of money or food or rent or clothing. She knew 
nothing, and cared less, for the daily necessities of life." 

I his untamed spirit ; this girl, who should have wandered 
out into the wild as free as a gipsy, wTth her sketching lx>ok 
under her arm, fell ill ; her leg became paralysed, and she 
became an invalid for life. Her brilliant talent could 
hardly now be practised, but she made the best of things 
by travelling forth in a small, bright -blue donkey cart. Her 
letters, elfin, wistful, fascinating, are given in the book : 

" I tied up the little ass * Eve ’ under a small tree close to me, 
and a great owl with feathered wings came in the dark, and I lit 

♦ " A Tour in a Donkey Cart." Being the Life and Art of 
Frances Jennings. £1 is. (The Bodley Head.) 
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a small fire and boiled some vegetables and sat in the wind and 
ate my supper. The night was white with a moon, aoid the uand 
as ite. I was all alone, no one saw me. I slept very long." 

Again : 

I love the little soft wool vest you gave me It satisfies me, 
body and mind. I love plain things, and it is plain and sc)ft and 
as warm as a small fire. ... 1 think the world would be perfect 
under the blue sky with several great, different personalities for 
company, doing beautiful acts, and being together " 

Pain and tragedy awaited this unfortunate being ; she 
died by her own hand in hondon. " The idea of a long 
life may have shocked her to desperation " Tl'e thirty- 
two illustrations in collotype of her work are fiercely 
individual and full of expression and vigour 

PHILOSOPHY IN ACTION."^ 

Philosophy has always been in a state of unrest : it is 
its nature to. So we need not be surprised to hear the 
rumble of philosophical revolution ; rather should we keep 
our astonishment for the fact that so many seem to be 
perturbed because we arc at the parting of the ways. Of 
course we are ; we always have been ; we always .shall be. 
Dr. Dewey, when invited to deliver a course of lectures 
at the Imjierial University at Tokio, believed that he could 
not do better than take this slate of flux for his text, and 
indicate the line of dev^clopment of the philosophical ideal. 
^^'hen one reads his pu blushed results, one realises at once 
that he docs not so much attack the old philosophy as 
demonstrate its effeteness. All that has gone before has 
been preparing the way for what is now upon us. We have 
passed from the static to the dynamic. The cold, lifeless 
» beauty of the Platonic hierarchy of ideas has given place 
to the rapid rush of living ideas that exercise -a direct 
power over our thoughts and actions. 

W^ith no small skill Dr. Dewey makes a genetic approach 
to hi.s subject by giving such an account of the ri.se of the 
doctrine of absolute Being as necessarily leads, if not to 
its destruction, ai least to a great loss of its prestige. 
Working his passage in the time-honoured way from 
Aristotle to J3acon, Dr. Dewey leads easily up to William 
James, and on the roacl contrives to shake the reader’s 
confidence in the view of a completed world incjipablc of 
alteration and repairs. lu spite of the ancients and the 
scholastics the pragmatists persist in proclaiming, " All 
the same it mov'cs." Dr. Dewey discards the ideal of " a 
closed world, a world consisting internally of a limited 
number of fixed forms and having definite bounds 
externally." Instead of a world in which universal and 
inevitable laws determine everything that happens. Dr. 
Dewey regards it as one m which there is ultimately nothing 
but cases, each case calling for individual treatment The 
law's are there right enough, but they do not apply them- 
selves. We have something to say in their application. 
We are no longer content to adopt the Aristotelian attitude 
that " only that which is already knowm can be learned, 
that growth in knowledge consists simply in bringing 
together a universal truth of reason, and a particular truth 
of sense which had previously been noted separately.’" 
Knowledge is more than a learning, it is a making The 
world is advancing, and w^e each make our contribution to 
the advance. The ideal and the real have been un- 
justifiably separated. The squabbles of epistcmologists, 
of realists and idealists, of phenonienalists and ab.solutists 
have obscured the real issue, and we have lost sight of the 
fact that we are living in a w'orld that is a going concern, 
and that we are far from being sleeping partners. Dealing 
^with Logical Reconstruction, Dr. Dewey is only slightly 
"less severe than is that rabid anti- Aristotelian, Dr. Mercier. 
Logic of the Hegelian type leads to an idealism that 
produces intellectual somnambulism, and sets up a socially 
superior and irresponsible class. 

But it is in dealing with moral conceptions that Dr. 
Dewey will rouse most interest, for here he comes close to 
the practical affairs of life. He attacks the one doctrine 

* ** Reconstruction in Philosophy." By John Dewey. 7s. 6d. 
net. (University of London Press.) 


GYLDENDAL stands for high^ass Scandinavian literature. 
The tirm, wnicn has recently celebrated its 150th anniversary 
in Copenhagen, has given to the world the works of some 
of the greatest Danish and Norwegian writers of three centuries. 
Notable among these are Henrik Ibsen, Bj<^rnstjerne Bj 0 rnson, 
Kielland, Lie, whose names belong to the history of literature. 
The Gyldendal editions of classics such as Holberg, 
Oehlenschlaeger, and H. C. Andersen (familiar to children 
the world over as " Hans Andersen ”) are well known. 

And coming to the present, we find the critic Georg 
Brandes, the Nobel Prize-winners Pontoppidan, Gjellerup, 
and Knut Hamsun ; Knud Ra.smussen, the poet-explorer of 
Greenland ; and the Icelandic poet Gunnar Gunnarsson, among 
those whose works appear under the Gyldendal imprint. 

The opening of a London branch, introducing leading 
Scandinavian Literature to English readers, has been generally 
welcomed, and the gratifying reception accorded to the books 
themselves, is sufficient evidence of interest on the part of the 
reading public. 

To those who need or wish to keep in touch with all that 
is current in the realm of literature, and to students, this 
departure is of the utmost importance offering as it does 
greater facilities for the study of the powerful forces at work 
ill present day Scandinavian fiction. 

To the general reading public, these books will come as 
something altogether new. 

The repioach of insularity, so often advanced against the 
English as a people, is largely due to the slightness of their 
acquaintance with the life and thought of other countries. 
There is no easier and at the same time pleasanter way of 
acquiring such knowledge than through the medium of 
representative literature from the countries concerned ; and 
it may safely be asserted that the more we know of one 
another, as nations, from this point of view, the greater 
likelihood will there be of mutual understanding. 

You are invited to send for the complete list of the 
translations issued from the London office of the famous 
house of Gyldendal. 

Inquiries are also welcome concerning works in the 
original language. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


MOTHWISE 

By KNUT HAMSUN (Norwegian), Author of “Growth of the 
Soil,” “Pan,” etc, etc. (NOBEL PRIZE. 1920). 6s. net 

Egholm and his Cod 

By JOHANNES BUCHHOLTZ (Danish). 6s. 6d. net 

Hurhholtz i« one of the moat on^^inal (»f inudeni l>anish wi iters. 

“All sulniirulde no\eI, Miitlen with evtreiiie simiilieity and sincerity.” 

- Manc/ti'iftcr Guni'dian- 

Into tho Dark 

By BARBRA RING (Norwegian). 8s. net 

“ Perhaps the most iiowerfui book, of its kind that has hecii issued iu 
tins coiintiy.’’ — (Vo // 1 Jum nnl 

“ A %ery human and palluTic stoiy of a sweet life caught in tha toils 
of circuiiiiitniice.’ Jlctti’w 

The Story of John Southern 

By W. WILLIAMSSON. 6s. net 

“ Pleasantly touched with tlie fiagiaiice of life in country idai'es." 

— Titurtt hitrrani Supplement 
“There is evcitenient about this quiet lu\c story." 

— WetitiiniiMer Gazette 

The Promised Isle 

By LAURIDS BRUUN (Danish) 7s. 6d. net 

The adventures and iinsadventurcs of “ simple lift* ' eiitliiisiasts ou au 
uniiihaliited islaud. 

“Oil hccoiini of it.s oiigimility and clnirm, slioiild meet with much 
appreeiutioii.” — Scotsinun 

Tho Unity of Soionoo 

By Dr. JOHAN HJORT, F.R.8. (Norwegian). 6s. net 

A critical comparison of scientillc methods of Ihuught, with special 
reference to the relations between biology and the “ exact scieuees ” 
of chemistry and physics. 

Child Psyohoiogy vois. u jb m 

By VILHELM RASMUSSEN (Danish). Ss. 6d. net and 4s. net 

A'ol. 11. Tlie Kindcigarten iTiild : its conception of life and its 
mental powers. 

Vol. 111. The Kindergarten vhild : Thouglit, imagination and feel* 
iug ; Will and morale. 

“Mr. Kasmnssen's hooks are full of suggestion and very valuable 
mateiial tliat will ap]>eal to the teacher and the pai'eiit.s who wish 
their young charges to de\elop into liealt!:y, iulelligeiit helngs." 

Newcoiftle Chroniele 

Eskimo Folk-Tales In Preitaration 

By KNUD RASMUSSEN and W. WORSTER. 

Crown 4to. Illustrated. 

These stories were collected in various parts of Greenland, taken down 
from the lips of the Eskimo story-tellers. The illustrations are by 
native Eskimo artists. 


X^YLDENDAL 

11 . BURLEIGH STREET. STRAND. LONDON. W.C.2 
COPENHAGEN (Estd. 1770) CHRISTIANIA 
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on which aJl the ethical schools appear tq be agreed — 
“ that there is a single, fixed and final good." He believes 
rather “ in a plurality of changing, moving, individualised 
goods and ends . . . and that principles, criteria, laws are 
intellectual instruments for analysing individual or unique 
situations." This leads to a suspicion that the usual 
division of " ends " into lower and higher may be unsound. 
The distinction Dr. Dewey draws between " instrumental ** 
and " merely instrumental " is of vital importance and 
deserves more attention than he has given it — particularly 
in its Kantian context. Dr. Dewey’s final position is 
summed up in the statement that " the end is no longer 
a terminus or limit to be reached." On the social side, 
organi.sation does not exist to treat individuals as data, 
but to create them. C'ertainly Dr. Dewey’s philosophy 
does not lack stimulus. 

John Adams. 


THREE BOOKS ON NAPOLEON/ 

There arc many reputations on the world’s roll of im- 
mortality which derive no little benefit from the tieriodical 
rcgilding of a centenary or other anniversary. Worthy 
though they are, without such definite chronological 
reminders they would lapse out of the memory of busy 
modernity. Those are lew indeed who can dispense 
safely with a mention on the calendar, and of that egregious 
few fewer still share with Napoleon the glory of a triumi)h- 
antly complete independence of reminiscent dates. With 
all his faults, he is lor all tunc. But vividly alive as is 
the inspiration of Napoleon m every soldier of di.stinction 
since his day, powerfully as he stiiniilates the interest of 
every student of modern European history so that no 
detail of his public or private life is now' unknown to us, 
yet doubtless that great public, which reads desultorily, 
with only the vaguest of prc-ac(iuired information, what- 
ever IS from time to time brought prominently before its 
notice, will turn with a fresh interest, in this hundredth 
anniversary of the death of the pri.soncr of St. Helena, 
to the story of the wonderful career there terminated. 

It is to that great public, interested but presumably 
ignorant, and neither to the soldier nor to the already 
instructed student, that ^Ir. Wheeler’s book on Napoleon 
IS addressed. An adequately detailed study of the mani- 
fold activities of that mighty genius of w^ar, politics and 
statesmanship would obviously fill many volumes. The 
library which should completely exhaust the subject 
would be a large one. But in so far as it is possible to 
tell the story of Napoleon, fairly and comprehensively, in 
three hundred and nineteen octavo pages, Mr. Wheeler has 
done it. His book does not pretend to be more than a 
rapid survey — a precis — of the Napoleonic ejiopee. It 
gives only the broad outline, and that outline is accurate, 
but necessarily there is no space for the details winch 
lend a human vividne.Si- to the narrative. Napoleon’s 
marriage to Josephine, for example, is dealt with in half 
a paragraph on page 7^, wdiich scarcely does more than 
state the fact. We hear no more of Napoleon’s marital 
affairs until page 249, when Jo.sepliine is divorced in a 
single sentence. A page suffices for the wonderful cam- 
paign of 1814, and all that Mr. W'heeler has to .say about 
that great adventure of 1815 which so nearly succeeded 
is this : 

" Of Napoleon’s campaign lu Belgium little need be .said. 
It was short and it was deci.sive On the i 6 th June, i.Sr;, 
he won lus last victory at l.igny, where he defeated the Prus- 
sians under Bliicher, Wellington gaming the battle of Quatr»' 
Bras against Noy. Two days later Wellington and Blucher 
routed the French on the field of Waterloo." 

W This IS iiustled Jiistory with a vengeance ! One would 
not resent its brevity so much if Mr. Wheeler did not 
waste whole pages of his valuable space on such puerilities 

* "Napoleon, 1 760- 1821." By Harold F. B. Wheeler, 
los. 6 d. net (Harrap ) — " Bcrnadotte and Napoleon, 1709- 
1810." By 'ir Plunket Barton. 21s. net. (John Murray.) — 
" A Gift of Napoleon." By Sir Lees Knowles, Bart. los. 6 d. 
net. (John i^ane.) 


as quoting Campbell’s " Battle of Linden " and Browning’s 
" Incident of the French Camp " in full instead of con- 
centrating his attention on the things that really matter 
in so important a story. 

^Ir. Wheeler’s comments on warfare are touched with 
a pleasant naivete which, at the same time, affords a measure 
of his value to serious military students. Thus, speaking 
of the Austrian defence of the village of Fombio, he says 
" even [5if] the churches were fortified ! ’’ On the®. battle 
of Jena he makes the interesting observation, " What 
would have happened had Bernadotte and his cavalry come 
up IS toy horrible to contemplate ! ’’ Bernadotte's corps 
(not a cavalry corps) failed to reach either of the twin 
battle fields of Jena or Auerstadt ; had it been present 
"what w'ould 'have happened" is that the Prussians 
would have been annihilated on the spot instead of after 
a long and costly chase all across Germany. 

But Mr. Wheeler '.s book pretends only to a popular 
appeal, and it has already found a popular — and, all 
things considered, W'cll-deserved — response, for it is but 
a new and enlarged edition ol a work of which, this is 
the seventh reprint. 

A Napoleonic study of altogether different calibre is 
Sir Plunket Barton's " Bernadotte and Napoleon." This 
brilliant, exhaiistn'c and authoritative work is the second 
of a trilogy which, when com|)Ietcd, will cover the entire 
career of perhaps the most interesting of Napoleon’s 
marshals. It fills, adequately, a gap in English Napoleonic 
literature. The first volume, wlmli ai)pcared some time 
back, narrated Jk*niadotte's career under Bie Kepublic. 
This volume deals witli Jjis >ei\iee umler Napoleon from 
the eighteen Brumaire until Ins dc-partiiie lor Sweden as 
iTmee Koyal of that country in iSio 

Hie character of Bernadotte, the son ol a law^yer at 
Pan, who founded the onl}' dynasty among all Napoleon’s 
mushroom kings whieh suiMved the tlebade ol 1815, 
has been severely handled by those ITciicli historians 
who cannot forgive him Ins jidriicijiation on the side of 
the Allies against Najioleon in the eampaigns of 1813 and 
181 p lhat episode 111 Bci nadotte'’s career falls outsidtj 
the scope ol the presemt voliinu', but Sir Plunket J^arton's 
book deals exhaustively with those other debatable 
points in his record— Ins attitude after the eighteenth 
Bruniairc, his loyalty to Napt^h'on whilst under his orders, 
and his absence from tJie Jena-.Vnerstadt battles On all 
these points Sir TMunket Barton anijily ]ustifi(‘s his man, 
the last-named being only a el another example of the 
ineffieicncy of l^erthier's system ot transmitting orders. 

Bernadotte lias been accused ol unfaithfulness to liis 
principles in that he, " the ]<ist ol the Romans," gave 
his adhesion to Bonaparte after the coup d'Hat, wdiich 
put an end to the Ihrectoiy on the eighteenth Brumaire. 
Sir Idunkct Barton makes it clear that Bernadotte did not 
cca.se to be a Rcpiibluaii when, in Sieyes’s phrase, he 
allow'ed himself to be ' absorbed " by the new .system. 
He would have preferred a republic, but the republic 
had definitely broken down Avith its own corruption. 
The issue was between a return of the Bourbons and 
Bonapartism. Bernadotte chose Bonapartism as the 
lesser evil. He did not at any time pretend to like 
Naj)oleon, but he swore loyalty to him, and — despite all 
that has been wTittcn to the contrary — there seems no 
doubt that so long as he w'as a servant of Napoleon he w'as 
faithful to his oath. 

When he became Prince Royal of Sw'cden he did so 
only on the explicit understanding that his fealty to 
Napoleon was at an end, and that the interests of Sweden 
w'erc tlie only interests he should henceforth consider. 

" If your intention is to keep Sweden in a state of depend- > 
ence. 1 beg of you to think no more of me in this matter," 
lie said publicly to Napoleon wdien his candidature w’as 
still 111 question. " If that is your intention, it would be 
better for your Majesty to have to deal with a foreign 
prince." He flatly refused to accept the Letters Patent 
which authorised him to accept the dignity to which the 
Swedes had called him until the clause, inserted by 
Napoleon, restricting hirti from bearing arms against France, 
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had been struck out. This was not the act of a Judas, 
and NajKJleon himself recognised liis honesty of purpose 
when he said, at St. Helena : "I cannot say that Berna- 
dotte betrayed me. In a manner he became a Swede and 
never promised that which he did not intend to perform. 
I can accuse him of ingratitude, but not of treachery." 

Bernadottc s career as a Napoleonic marshal was over- 
shadowed by the fact that from first to last he was regarded 
as a possible successor to Napoleon by many of those who 
intrigued against the Emperor. Fouche, in particular, 
wavered between him and Murat as an alternative to the 
master against whom he conspired. Everythir4!j goes to 
provx that Beniadotte was innocent of any complicity in 
these plots, but they did not tend to make him popular 
with the Emperor. Napoleon himself, however, at one 
time not only thought of placing him on the throne of 
Spain instead of Joseph, but actually talked of adopting 
him as a son for succession to his own throne. 

Space is lacking to do anytliing like justice to Sir Pluiiket 
Barton’s admirable book. Suffice it that lie has written 
a brilliant and well-balanced study of liernadotte which 
no student of Napoleonic historv can ignore, and which 
W’hets the appetite for the conduding volume of Ins trilogy. 

" A Gift of Napoleon," by Sir Lees Knowles, is an 
attractively produced little monograph winch deals with 
a gift of Coxe’s " Life of Marl borough " which Napoleon 
made to the 20th Foot at St. Helena, a gift which Hudson 
Lowe ordered should be returned because it bene th(‘ 
inscrijition " rEinpereur Napoleon" It is not pcTha})s 
of any very great interest to anyone but the bibho]>hile 
or the regimental ‘enthusiast, but it contains .in outline 
of the lues ol two of Napoleon’s mo'-t faithful if humble 
friends — his first valet, Marchand, and Ins second valet 
and librarian at St Helena, St Denis Little has been 
known of these tw’o loyal servant^ who w(‘r(‘ with their 
master to the end, and one of whom, Marchand, w'as 
ap])ointed by Napoleon as oii(‘ of his executors The 
account here given will be welconu'd b\ that large body 
of readers to w’hom noiliing, however small, that concerns 
Napoleon is indifferent. 

F. Briih-N Austin. 

A MISCELLANY OF THE WITS/ 

Of the three w'orks rc])rintc‘d 111 tins, the .second \()lumc 
of " The Scholar’s T.ibrarv." namely, " A Journey to 
London " and " Dialogues oi the Dead," both by William 
King, and " The Historv of John Hull," by Arbiithnot, it 
is not likely that any but the latter will be familiar to 
the most general of general readers. And even that is 
not easily accessible, at any rate in cheap form. It is many 
years ago — about the end of the eightic.s, I think — since it 
W'as published bv Messrs Cassell in that most delightful 
and valuable senes of reprints, " The National Jnbrary," 
and then it w'^is to be obtained for ^d in paper, and (ul. 
in cloth, covers. Of the tw’O or three hundred volumes 
issued in that unsurpassed and unsurpassabk* collection 
of English classics, onlv a small number has been reprinted 
and is now' on the market. It is not very ]nobable 
that the publishers will reissue the whole scries in these 
days, but if this were done their ajipearance wxnild 
constitute an event. Be tliat as it may, the reprinting 
of " John Bull’s History " is a matter for congratulation 
for those who can afford the price. All concerned in the 
publication of " The Scholar's Library " — printers, pub- 
lishers and editor — arc to be complimented. 

The " Dialogues of the Dead " is a class of w'ork which 
has appealed to many w riters : " Imeian among the 
Ancients and among the Moderns, Feiielon, Archbishop 
of Cambray, and I'ontenclle." With us Lord Lyttelton 
and Matt. Prior are representative names. The latter’s 
work remained in manuscript until it was published, a few 
years before the war, by the Cambridge University Press 
along with several poems which w'ere similarly printed 
for the first time. These, both prose and verse, were 

* " A Miscellany of the Wits.” With an Introduction by 
K. N. Colvile. 15s. net. (Philip Allan.) 


Mr. Cecil Palmer s Announcements 


MAJOR C. H. DOUGLAS’S SCHEME 

Second Editions now ready of Major Doug-las's 
Constructive Proposals to counter the present 
Economic Crisis. 

CREDIT-POWER AND 
DEMOCRACY 

With a Draft Scheme for the Mining Industry 

liy (\ H. D01'<iLAS. A ( 'omiiientiiry on the Sclieiiie 
is included by A. K. OuAuE. Cr. 8\ o. cloth. 2iid edition, 
revised. 7/6 net 

ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY 

l>y C. H. IJOU(JL.'VS. ( ‘r, Svo, cloth. -Jrid edition, 
revised. 6/- net 

“ Major DoUiilas’e iiroposals liavc foi- soiiu- inoiiths occMipicd an 
iiiiportioit place anioiiK the vai lous jjlfiim imi to counter the 

ecoiioiiiK* L'liHis It IS indeed jiossilde Unit hehtrt^ iiihii> inoiitlis have 
passetl Wf nniv see them piopuscd. . . Majttr Dougl.ib ib not a 

socialist.” — The Tmnzf, 

THE DEFEAT IN THE 
VICTORY 

l>y Profes'^oi (iKOlbJE I). IJKlIh’ON. New iinpoitaiit 
\ioi k jnst juiIiIisIkmI. ('1 Svo. cloth. 7/6 net 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

I5\ AirrilFK ivITS<)N, I’cing a Series of Articles 
contributed to “ The y’i///c.s'TKide Siipplenieiits. ” llvtuitj 
June. ('r. Svo. .Vboiit J/6 net 

THE MEANING OF 
NATIONAL GUILDS 

]!y M.\l ItlCE li, KKCICITT mid K. I!i:CHHC>FKI{. 
SccoimI Edition. ltevi.M‘d (’i. Svo cdolh. 816 UGt 

GUILD POLITICS 

By (t. it. STIKLINtJ T.\VJ.,(>lt. C’r. Svo. boaids. 

316 net : doth, 6/- net 
“ Ml Tajlor’b book ib a lively ]m ce of wntmg —I> tsh I ndepeiulcnl 

LADY ADELA 

l»y (jiEll.\LI) GOULT). A collection of humorou'' and 
satirical sketidies by the .\NSoeiaie*Kditoi of the iJaihj 
Herald. Illustrated by Wll.L Dvsdn, famous for his 
cartoons, etc. Fr. 4lo. boaids. J/6 net 

“Ml. del aid Gould piuves liiniself to be a satinst of no 

little powei . . . fair game and goofl fuo.’ — To-thnt 

THE POEMS OF EDWARD 
DE VERE 

With Biographical Intiodiiction and Notes. 

By J. THOM \S LOONEY, autlioi of “ ShukeNpeare 
Jdeiititied in Kdwaid dc \'crc.'' Demy Svo. 7/- net 

DEMOCRACY — False or True ? 

A Prologue and Dream 

By SIB WILLIAM BLAKE BIOHMOND K.C.B , B.A. 
Ur. Svo, cloth. 6/- net 

“A vigoroub ancl stioiiglv itcrsoual hook, and it should have the 
>MdeiJl sale. — liook Tout 

A MISCELLANY of POETRY 

Edited l.y W. KE.\N .SEYMOUR. Second edition. 
(T. Svo, clotli. <{/. net 

THE CHARLES DICKENS 
BOOKLETS 

Popular among all Dickens Iover.‘«. Four Titles already 
issued, with dainty IJbick-and-White Illustrations and 
Uoloiired Wrapper by DOBJS M. PALMER. F'cap Svo. 

//5 net per Vol. 

1. SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS 

2. CHILD'S DREAM OF A STAR 

3. HOLIDAY ROMANCE 

4. CHRISTMAS TREE 


CECIL PALMER, Oakley House, 

14-18, Bloomsbury St., London, W.C.l 
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delightful additions to Prior's published works. To the 
foregoing should be added Tom Brown’s ** Tetters from 
the Dead to the Living/’ inaccurately noted by Mr. 
Col vile as another series of " Dialogues of the Dead.” 
Fully to appreciate King’s ” Dialogues/' the reader should 
be well acquainted with that famous controversy con- 
cerning the " Letters of I’halaris ” which was set first 
a-going by Temple’s essay “ On Ancient and Modern 
Learning.” Jebli has, in his monograph on Bentley in the 
English Men of Letters scries, called these ” Dialogues ” 
of King dull, bill with such judgment we do not entirely 
agree. The dialogue^ between Inlly the Astrologer and 
Helvicus is extremely amusing, but its appreciation depends, 
aB is stated above, on an intimate acquaintance with 
the books on the controversy, especially Bentley’s 
” J dissertation.” 

The interest of the ” Journey to London ” is not very- 
great, but It is difficult to express one’s delight in the 
immortal ” John Bull ” It is greatly to be w^ondered at 
that the work is not better known. A cheap edition, w'ith 
Mr. Col vile '.s admirable ” foreword ” explaining its political 
significance, and its added key to the dramatis personae, 
would be a boon to a larger number of readers than the 
present edition will attract. At present, howev^er, such 
a wish is akin to ” the desire of the moth for the star.” 

Mr. Col vile does not .give ” word-catchers ” much 
opportunity, but it may be permissible to mention a slip 
which occurs on p. xv. where it is stated that Bentleys 
figures as a ” goose ” in the ” Battle of the Books,” and 
some one must have nodded who passed the following 
sentence : ” It is no longer the coffee-houses of London 

and a small circle . . . that has to be catered for. . . .” 

S. BuTT1:R WORTH. 


CHINATOWN CAMEOS* 

It has been said that there is Romance in the leg of a 
kitchen table if one has the vision 1o see it. There is 
certainly Romance in Suburbia, but I fear that Mr. Thomas 
Burke has not managed to convey’ it to the pages of his 
book, “ The Outer Circle.” He records his observations 
made during visits to such places as Fortis Green, Clap- 
ham, Stratford, Hackney', and so on and so forth ; frankly 
they leave me cold. Perhaps it is because his background 
needs more incident to relieve its monotony ; the dreariest 
slum is momentarily enlivened by’ a gleam of sunshine or 
even a few children dancing to the music of a street-organ. 
The book is not without pleasant pages — ^the incident of 
the cheerful sailor in the bus, for example — but, without 
odious comparisons, one feels that many of the pictures 
have been better painted already. 

In ” Whispering Windows ” Mr. Burke is at his best. 
It is not merely^ that <'lunatown provides a curiously 
attractive setting for his stories — it is in the telling of them 
that Mr Burke shows his consummate craftsmanship. 
Take ” The Perfect Girl,” a little story related by a grave, 
elderly Chinaman. I will risk an action by Mr. Chesterton 
for infringement of copyright and say that it is an extra- 
ordinary example of clever simplicity. I do not think the 
average reader realises how difficult it is to write a really 
good short story ; indeed, hundreds of people light- 
heaitedly attempt the task, and condemn magazine 
editors as devoiirers of thistles because they decline to 
accept their efforts. Yet if the writers saw' their ow’n 
stories in print under other signatures they would demand 
their money back. All w'hich simply means that I place 
Mr. Burke in the front rank of writers of short stories. His 
incidents are slight, sometimes almost trivial ; he does not 
fear to use c oincidence ; yet each story grips you amazingly. 
There are eighteen stories in ” Whispering Windows,” and 
each is a cameo, so that it is difficult to particularise. I 
would ‘•nention, howev’er, ” Big Boy Blue,” not merely 

* ” The Outer Circle " By Thomas Burke. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Alien & Unwin.) — " Whispering Windows.” By Thomas 
Borke. 8s. 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) 


because of its striking climax, but for its perfect phrasing. 
That is one of the charms of Mr. Burke’s writing — every 
sentence has its value, and one feels that to add or subtract 
a w’ord w'ould spoil a perfect picture. 

F. D. G. 

TOTO, THE TITAN.* 

Balzac expressed the truth about Victor Hugo Vhen, 
in a letter to Madame Hanska, he called him ” enfant 
sublime,” and declared, ” But the poetry — ah, the poetry 
goes to 5,^oiir head ! It’s Titian painting his fresco on a 
w’all of mud. Vet there is in Victor Hugo's plays an 
absence of heart.^ which was never so conspicuous. Victor 
Hugo is not true.'" And again he aptly placed him in the 
conclusive phrase, ” grand podte et petit farceur.’* It is 
impossible at the present day, in estimating the character 
of this Titan — often so like Goethe in his largeness and 
his littleness — not to recogni.se the ludicrous, the pathetic 
ludicrous, that was amply mixed vith the div'ine. In his 
acts and in his words it w'as so. Victor Hugo, eloquent 
and tremendous m his outpourings, like a yet greater poet, 
could not blot ; and so we see in him genius and something 
of the jackanapes cnliiikcd for all time. 

And yet his lines were colossal. Olten we hear the 
impatient — frequently seated in tlie most comfortable arm- 
chair — crying foi a strong man to lift us from the slough 
of perplexities into which the world has fallen. It would 
indeed have been well if some such figure as the idealist 
Hugo had arisen to strengthen the national heart in the 
dark hours and to pillory with scorn the little people, moan 
in everything but their self-appraisement, who have 
laboriously muddled our affairs and done disservice to 
our honour and name. But Hugos and Goethes, as Crom- 
wells and Washingtons, arc not born to order ; and so 
we must plod along wearily while the adventurers of politics 
and the incompetents misrepresent us and — find w’hat 
comfort w’e can ! Such a book as this, written by the 
experienced hand of Madame Diiclaiix, is helpful. The 
lives of great men do remind us. 

She proclaims herself ” Hiigoistc ” rather than 
” Hugolatre,” but is rather more idolatrous than she knows. 
She show's something of the Haws of her Colossus, as who, 
venturing to paint the portrait of Toto, would not : but 
to many of his failings she is casual and .a little blind, so 
that this book is rather too much like a presentation 
portrait carefully devised not to offend, with even the 
faults given such smoothness that they serve indirectly as 
embellishments. She is often discreetly silent over the 
master's egregious vanity, as colossal as his genius ; over 
his violent amorousness and its frequently undignified 
adventures ; as she is, with more justification of course, 
over the relations of Madame Hugo and Sainte-Beuve. 
The excuse for not being more frank ovci this long-sustained 
episode, which necessarily played a great part in the life- 
story of Victor Hugo, is that they were subordinate to the 
principal figuie. And so they w'ere ; but still their senti- 
mentalities, relationships and pas.sion so deeply concerned 
and affected him that the biographer’s duty was to treat 
wdth revealing frankness this chapter as all else. 

It would, however, be wTong to dwell unduly on the 
foibles and vanities which shadow'cd, and in a w'ay relieved, 
the greatness of Hugo. He was in genius, aspirations and 
character a very great man, whose name and influence in 
the recent years would have been greater had it not been 
for reaction after extravagance. His proudest dream of 
his ow'ii glory, in a frequent indulgence, cannot have 
exceeded the actualities of the lying in state under the 
Arc de Triomphe and the funeral. As writh his dreams^ so 
with himself, it was colossal — colossal is always the word. 
Madame Duclaux does not say all that she might have done 
about his literary w'orks, and his poetry assuredly merits 
a good deal more attention than she has given to it ; for 
although in the romances the shortcomings are more 
evident as time passes, his verse retains to a surprising 
degree its passion, vision and flow. His biographer makes 

♦ “ Victor Hugo.” By Mary Duclaux. (Constable.) 
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amends, however, by her sympathetic and lucid record 
of his patriotic activities, tlad he been blessed with 
humour — ^that frequent omission in the di vnno — he must 
have been amused by the way in which at some time or 
other he championed every cause in Franee Leoitimist, 
Ronapartist, Orleanist , J^epubhean — he was with them all, 
especially at their fall It is a tribute to the clarity with 
which Madame Duclaux tc'lls his political story that she 
shows Igow consistent, in reality, were these inconsistencies, 
and that generallv his seeming contradictorin{\ss wiis the 
natural growth of an honest and enlightened man imbued 
with a power of love for the people 

As to his personality, nothing that Madame Duclaux or 
anyone else says is so eloquent as the fact ol the d(‘\ otion 
to him alike of AdeJe, his wife, and his mistress, Juliette 
Drouet A man with that poet’s temperanumt must have 
been blessed with great sweetness of heart to have retained 
until the end the fond and deep protective love of Ihost 
two women. 

Madame Duclaux has written an excellent book which 
will help to replace Victor Hugo on the pedestal wIick^ 
assuredly he Ixdieved he would sit with glory for all time. 

C. F Lawri:n(.l 

WILLIAM MORRIS.^ 

Mr. Glasier was a friend of William Morns for more than 
ten years before Morris died in iSfio. In his own last 
illness he occupied himself in writing down his memories ol 
their intercourse during that period, when although in 
actual tinui they met by no means fn'cpiently, their friend- 
ship grew and deepened It is almost impossible to praise 
too highly the achievement of this unpretentious little 
^book, which gives us a really brilliant, tender, vi\ id, living 
portrait of Morris in all his robust virtue and robust foibles, 
and all his marvellous charm, and makes an invaluable 
supplement to all other biograjihical sketches and to the 
“ Life " by Mr. J W. Mackail. Merely as a piece of 
Boswellian literature the book is in the foremost rank, but 
with more real love it is wdiolly free from the slightest 
trace of the ^veophantic air th.it charac'tcrises lioswx'H’s 
masterpiece. A curious ])omt is the quite long conversa- 
tions and verha of ^lorris given tn extenso by 

Mr. Glasier, who tells us that when he concentrated intensely 
on any of the incidents related the scene presently began 
to unfold itself, and wdien, after meditating on it for a 
time, he began to write : 

" The conversatmns, long buried or hidden solne^^llc^e in inv 
nieinorv, have come back to me, sometimes m tlic greatest Jull- 
ness word for word, as we sa\ Nay. not onh' the hare word^^, 
but tlie tones, the ]niiises. and tlie gestures of the “^peakcT " 

He gives particular instances of tins recovery from the un- 
conscious memory of scenes and doings long seemingly for- 
gotten. It very reader wall recognise in the speeches 
assigned to Morns a peculiarly convincing tang in phrasing, 
vocabulary and rhythm, and will also observe that in 
Mr. Glasier’s owm writing and in the reported speech of 
other persons none of this Mornsian (piahty appears 
The result is complete dramatic verisimilitude, and w'c feel 
certain that the Morris here displayed is the authentic man 
himself. 

Mr. Glasier first saw^ Morns in 18S4, when the poet, who 
had in the previous year definitely throwm in his lot wnth 
the Socialists, went to Edinburgh to lecture. He describes 
Morris so well and so vividly that no better portrait can be 
imagined. When the lecturer entered the room : 

“ I at once knew it w'as he. No one cd.se could be like th(ti 
There he was, a suii-god truly, in his ever afterwards f.inuliar 
dark-blue serge jacket suit and lighter blue cotton shirt and 
collar (without sc.arf or tie), and with the grandest head 1 had 
ever seen on the shoulders of a man . . . A kind of glow’ seemed 
to be about him, such as w^e see lighting np the faces in a room 
when a beautiful child comes in . . He w’as then fifty-one 
years of age, and just beginning to look elderly Ihs splendid 
crest of dark curly hair and his finely-textured beard were 
biindling into grey. His head was lion-like, not only because 
of his shaggy mane, but because of the impress of strength of 

• William Morris and the Early Days of the Socialist Move- 
mei^t.'* By J. Bruce Glasier. 6s. 6d. net. (Longmans ) 
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his whole front. There was in his eyes, especially when in 
repose, that penetrating, far-away, impenetrable gaze that 
seems to be fixed on something beyond that at which it is 
directly looking, so charactenstic of the King of the Forest. 
This leonine aspect, physiognomists would doubtless say, 
betokened in Morns the same consciousness of strength, absence 
of fear, and capacity for great instinctive action which gives to 
the lion tliat extraordinary dignity of mien which fascinates 
observers/' 

Mr. Glasicr gives us one piece of criticism that has all 
the swift illuminating penetration of lightning : 

“ With Kuskin, the people are always ' You ' ; w'ith Carlyle 
they are even farther away— they are ‘ They ’ ; but with Morns 
the people arc always ‘ II V.’ ” 

That is admirably discerned and admirably expressed, 
and sums up the whole position with a neatness and felicity 
that could not be improved. 

Mr. Glasier gives us a score of Morris’s letters to him out 
of some seventy. Some of these are of great interest, and 
had not been seen by Mr. Mackail when writing the Life of 
Morris. 

This book makes us regret tlie more Mr. Glasier’s death 
last year. For while it depicts Morris with the freshest 
colours and the clearest outlines it also unconsciously 
betrays the writer as one who was fully worthy of Morris’s 
regard and ours. Intense afiection shines through the 
whole book, and how touching is the simple telling how, 
at the end, when staying with his sister in Hammersmith, 
knowing that Morris was exceedingly ill and unable to see 
visitors, much as Glasier longed to call at Kelmscott House, 
he did not do so. But he could not leave London without 
getting as near to his friend as he could. “ So one day I 
went round to the Mall and sal for an hour under the elm 
tree on the bastion overlooking the river in front of the 
house ...” but never saw' Morris again. 

F. M. Atkinson. 


CALE YOUNG RICE’S POEMS. 

One passage in an interesting preface to this book,* dealing 
with old and new conceptions of poetry and the principles 
of criticism, contains Mr. Cale Young Rice’s own confession 
of faith as a poet. ” I have believed,” he writes, ” that 
poetry without fundamental vitality is bloodless ; without 
passion, fieshless ; without spirit, nerveless ; and without 
thought, spineless.” He confesses, too, his belief in direct 
natural speech, true musical rhythm, imagination and 
charm. And if you know much of the poetry of to-day’’ 
you will realise that such a confession is not supererogatory'. 
A good deal of the new poetry that is accepted as a new 
revelation has none of these qualities, and the best evidence 
you can have of its poor mortality is that though it wins 
passing acclaim nobody, remembers it ; it has its noisy 
hour and the silence soon makes a small mouthful of it. 
Mr. Rice has nothing in common with these eccentricities ; 
his poetry is in full harmony' with that confes.sion of his 
faith. He is essentially a lyrist, and there are thought, 
passion and a real sense of wings in his song. His poetic 
plays are instinct with dramatic power, but the lyrical 
impulse is not absent from the verse in wliich they are 
written, and it is the prevailing force in the narrative poems 
that are scattered through this new volume. The' little 
impressionistic pictures of ” A Poet’s Childhood ” are 
snatches of pure lyrical drama ; so, too, are such poignant 
tlqngs as Extreme Unction,” ” The Courtesan ” and ” To 
a feuicide.” But perhaps his lyrical gift is at its highest 
in such songs of charm and tenderness as those to 
” A. H. R.” : 

“ O w'cre your heart not wide, dear. 

And were your soul not high ..." 

or that beginning : 

" Some night wc shall come here 
For the last time. . . 

There is a sombreness of thought and sadness of feeling in 
sevoral.of the poems, such as must come to all who have 
outgrown fhe easy illusions of youth and lived long enough 

* Sha(’j4'v Thresholds." By Cale Young Rice. 7 s. <5d. 
(Hodder cV Stoughton.) 


to have seen much of life and learned that it is not all good ; 
but it is a far cry from that recognition of harsh truth to 
mere despair, and even in the unflinching statement of such 
facts there is' an underlying love of humanity and joy in 
the beauty of human kindness. There is in these poems not 
only fancy and vision and music, but a note of deep sincerity 
that is a- sort of poetry in itself and half the secret of their 
charm. 


TOUJOURS LA GUERRE! 

One ^ay^ I w’as sitting in a certain Mess somewhere 
in France when a field officer w'earing unusual gaiters 
came in. ” Who is that ? ” 1 asked the man next me. 
” Oh, that," he answered, "is Major the Honourable 
Neville Lytton." " And what does he do ? ” " He plays 

the flute, I believe,” said my friend, vaguely. Later I 
came to know something of Major Lytton ’s work in con- 
nection with the press correspondents attached to the 
British armies. Now I feci that I know all about it, 
because 1 have ju.st been reading his book, entitled " The 
Press and the General Staff.”* Being a conscientious per- 
son, I began at the beginning and read fifteen pages of 
preface and fifty-six pages of the book, in which Major 
Ly'tton described how he felt about things in the early' 
days of the war ; how he saw a man who had been " killed 
dead ” [.sic] ; how he had been a vegetarian lor eighteen 
y'cars ; how' (remarkable fact) the wearing of a gasmask 
made the wearer unrecognisable ; and divers other matters 
and things. On page 57 he takes a firm grip of his corks, 
write.s " The Allied Press,” and begins the relation of a 
series of thrilling adventures. In "Three Men and a 
Boat,” Harris used to tell cross-Channel stories m which 
he and the captain were the only people who were not 
sca-sick. If it was not Hams and the captain it was 
Hams and the mate, or Harris b\’ himself. In this case 
if it is not Major Lytton and " one of my officers,” or 
Major Ly'tton and a French (or Belgian, or Aztec) cor- 
respondent, It is Major Lytton by himself. If the book 
is intended to be preserved 111 the family archives as a 
record of what Daddy did in the Great \\ ar. I respect 
it ; as a contribution to the already over-stocked war- 
library' it leaves me cold. Major Ly^'t ton's views on modern 
warfare are not new, and have been more concisely’^ ex- 
pressed by other writers. He tells sonic good stories 
and, of course, indulges in thinly-veiled personalities of 
the type which has unfortunately become so prevalent 
lately. 

I like the story of the I'rench veteran who remarked : 

Un soldat doit manger quand il pent — doit botre qxiand 
\l pent — doit faire I’amour quand il pent — mais> quant d se 
laver, ea jamais / ” 

Major Lytton ’s views on most things are quite sound, 
and his stories of life at the front are very' fairly told 
and accurate — but it has all been said so very', very many 
times before that one wonders why a man of his parts 
should think it worth while to say' it all over again.’ 

But there is one thing I cannot pass over in silence. 

I had always thouglit Major Lytton a man of charming 
manners and refined taste, until I read page 69 of his 
book. My readers will not need to be reminded that 
Field -Marshal Sir William Robertson, a gallant soldier 
and a man of rare ability, rose from the ranks to one 
of the greatest positions in the British Army. Major 
Lytton permits himself to allude to an interview with 
Sir William in these terms : 

" We travelled' from Dover to London in a special train, 
and during the journey the distinguished soldier sent for me 
and said, ' Well, 'ave you anything to say to me ? ’ " 

I think the world would still have continued to revolve 
with its accustomed regularity if Major Lytton had em- 
ployed his leisure in practising on that beautiful ivory 
flute the exquisite music with which (he tells us) he used * 
to soothe the agitated breasts of the foreign correspondents. 

Francis D. Grierson. 

* " The Press and the General Staff." By Neville Lytton. 
15s. net. (Collins.) 
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THE ^WINTER OF OUR DISCONTENT.* 

The ever-growing volume of books dealing with industrial 
and social problems is a clear manifestation of the dis- 
content now prevalent among almost all classes of society. 
Not merely wage-earners but professional and intellectual 
workers are increasingly concerned with the seriousness 
of the present position. 

Consider our financial position as slated by Mr. Snowden. 
In rouild figures we owe /8, 000,000,000. Wc have an 
outstanding floating debt of 1,2 30, 000, 000, " wliich is 
causing extreme disquietude in financial circles because of 
its effect upon currency and credit ” — as well it might ! 
,^lhe Chancellor of the Exchequer informs us in a Memor- 
andum on the future Exchequer balance sheet that we 
must expect an annual taxation of about ;fi ,000,000,000 
a year. And we are m an exceedingly favoured position 
as compared with other European nations Meanwhile 
we continue to find the most amazing extremes of wealth 
and poverty ; and this serves to intensify whatev’er bitter- 
ness there is among certain sections of the population 

Obviously, then, we need some heroic remedier, for the 
present malaise in society ; but heroic remedies must be 
remedies and not merely quack potions to ease the pam 
for a time, leaving the trouble as it was when their tem- 
porary effect has worn oft. And to find remedies much 
study IS needed Mr. Kt'es, for his part, contributes a 
survey of the industrial period, his mam purpo.se being to 
provide a study of the historical background of modern 
industry and social questions. Erom the conclusion of the 
Napoleonic A\ars m 1813 to the end of the war in 1918. 
he traces the ilevelopmeiit of indu.stry and the coincident 
modifications in the social structure of the country, showing 
how democratic institutions luu'c grown with industrial 
progress. Profes.sor Jones continues the analysis m his 
book, dealing at length with the' problem as it exists 
to-day, describing tlie central economic problem as “ the 
reconciliation of individual ambition and social welfare " 
He also brings us face to face with the vital problem of 
finance. The exjiaiision of currency is responsible for 
high prices, and high prices lead to continual discontent 
and dislocation of the machinery of national life Mr. 
SnbwMen would try to break the vicious circle mainly by 
a capital lev}-, the nationalisation of banking, and the 
hnuUition ot inheritance. 

IVrhaps the most complete w'ork before ns is Mr. H. J. 
Steniiiiig’s translation of M. lulgard Milhauds hook. 
M. Milhaud opens with a survey of the mal-distribution of 
wealth in France, and then traces the “ physical reactions 
of social inequalities." d'hrough the various phases of 
capitalist organisation w^e are led to the trusts, wath their 
anti-social activities. From the national tcust wc get the 
international trust, which waelds a power ahsohitcl}’ 
appalling. But from this malign private monopoly springs 
public monopoly and public control, the stejis leading to 
the socialist state, the goal of M. Milhaud's ambition. 
The war itself hastened the march towards socialism, wc 
are told, because it was a w^onderful example of collective 
training and collective action ; it famihansed men’s minds 
with social organisation aiul effort and taught them the 
value of co-operation as against selfish competition. The 
solution of our present social problems, according to 
M. Milhaud, seems to lie in a strictly defined demarcation 
between the procedure for the socialisation of capitalist 
undertakings, and that for the socialisation of capitalist 
property. " The first step is the transfer to the state 
of capitalist enterprises and their administration ; the 
second step is the gradual extinction of capitalist credit ” 

To turn aside for a moment from this purely material 
phase of the question, we may consider another factor 

• " Social Economics." By Professor J. Harry Jones 6s. 
net. (Methuen ) — " A Social and Industrial History of Eng- 
land (1815-191S)" By J. E. Rees. 5s. net. (Methuen)— 
" Labour and National Finance " By Philip Snowden. 4s. 6d 
net. (Parsons.) — " The March To w'ards Socialism." By Edgard 
Milhaud. 8s. 6d. net. (Parsons ) — " A Policy for the Labour 
Party." By J. Ramsay MacDonald. 4s. fid. net. (Parsons ) — 
"Mind and Work." By Dr. Charles S. Myers, fis. net. (Uni- 
versity of London Press.) 
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MITCH MILLER 

Edgar Lee Masters 

Mitch and his cliiim Skeetcr.s belicwc in Tom Sawyer 
as a living person, and try to emulate his every action. 
Scenes from a bov s life, Juimour and pathos arc most 
skilfully blended 8s. fid. 

“ Thi.s delightful stor\- of boys . . . That is the beauty 
of Mitch, that he was a poet, a far truer poet than Peter 
Pan, lor he did begin to grow up, and felt all the beauty 
<'f tilings He IS the inipeisonatioii of passing boyhood's 
}ioetr3\” — I'niies Lit. Supp. 

THIS SIMIAN WORLD 

Clarence Day, Jun. 

If apes had not dcx'eloyied into human beings, there 
might have been rai es ot (“leydiant-men. cat-men, or oven 
ant-men, with civilisations at Icjsl not inferior to our 
own ]Mr Day draws an amusing — it satirical — picture of 
his lellow-t real urcs. 5s. 

Fift/i ThiUiMind 

SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT 

E. L. Grant Watson 

"All imprc'ssive story, over the tragic' emotions of which 
Mr Grant Wat.son la‘i})s a skilfull\’ restraining hand. 

* Shadow^ and Sunlight ' is really a verj- fine book." — 
Minnuig Post 7b. fid. 


Just Published 

M usical Composition 

Practical Suggestions to Amateurs and Others 

I'y 

DENIS S. WRIGHT. 

AN INVALt'ABLE BOOKf.ET which no coiiipospr should be without. 
It deals, btiedv <ind to the point, witii the jiractical side of Musical 
C composition, and e\j)lains what tlie Publisliers want, and what to avoid 
in order to meet vMth success at their haiids. 

IT IS I'.ACKEI) full of good ad\ice. dtawm from the Author’s practical 
experience as Alusical Editor, .Adviser and Teaciier. 

PRICE Is. 6cl. net. Post free Is. 8d. 

London : PERRY ^ GILL. 

28A. LITTLE SAINT ANDREW STREET, W.C.2. 


FOYLE’S BOOK OFFERS . — Balzac, CJ-uvres completes, pub. Calmann* 
Levy, 49 vols , ro>.il 8vo, hmp morocco, £12 los ; Eliot (George), Works of, 
Nottingham Society edition de lu.xe, 8 ^ols., halt morocco, £5 15s. ; Lcs Livres des 
Milie Nulls et Une' Nuu, literai tr.mslation bv J. C. Mardous, 16 vols.,, quarter 
morocco, 1899, £15 , Iraill and Mann, Social England, illustrated edition, half 
morocco, G vols , 1902, £8 8s. ; Library of I'rcnch Niasterpicces, edited by Edmund 
Gosse, cloth, 12 vols, £3 3s : Breasted, Am lent Egvptian Records, 5 vols., 
£4 15s.; Street anti Sr\mour, Christ Church, Dublin, illustrated, loho, £z 3s.; 
Sloane, Life of Napoleon HonaiMrte, 4 voK., cloth, £4 4s. ; Lapidano del R^y D, 
Alfonso X, facsimile, 1881, £3 105. ; Lovell, Home Interiors, *) vols., £3 ; Lounsbury, 
Studies in Chaucer, 3 vols., £3 , “ Breeches " Bible, £i is. ; W ilde (Oscar), Happy 
Pnnee and other Stones, iliustrated bv Chas Robinson. 10s. 6d. Million vols. on 
every conceivable subject in stock. Books sent on approval. 

W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., f 21 / 5 , CHAPING CROSS ROAD, LONDON 


Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD^S WORKS— 

Advertiser requires copies (any edition before 1921) 
of TYPHOON and NIGGER OF NARCISSUS. 

Box 4620, ** Bookman ** Office. 


AN AUTHOR OFFERS 

Short atory writer, with wide knowledge of the literary market, contributing 
regularly to leacling periodicals, offers to Coach into print an ambitious aspirant. 
Send short story or article for critiusm. Helpful paper: “How to Construct a 
Saleable Storv," free. Wntc — “ Author,” 23, Stoughton Terrace, Guildford, Surrey, 
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which has been too long neglected by our ‘ practical *’ 
captains of industry and leaders of political thought, that 
is the psychological factor. Are industrial conditions 
conducive to a health)?- state of mind among industrial 
workers ? To yiut the question more frankly and com- 
mercially, are tlie mental condition and circumstance 
of the workers such as to make them into eflective machines 
of production Well, they are not. Why should they 
be ? asks the old ty]>c of employer, surprised. 

Specialised forms of industry never concerned them- 
selves With the mentality of the labourer. He was a 
“ hand,” not a brain. But modern psychologists are now 
insisting that the hand cannot be dissociated from the 
brain, even from the employer’s point of view, without 
disastrous results. IToni the point of view of simple 
efficiency, the jisychological is the most important and 
fundamental dehnminant of succes.s. ” Intelligence in 
foreseeing demands and in improving industrial conditions, 
and sympathetic understanding of the standpoint of 
others,” wTites Dr Wears. ” are much more ‘ productive ’ 
than were capital or mechanical labour.” He shows 
clearly that the effects of mental and nervous fatigue, 
monotony, want of interest, suspicion, hostility and the 
like, are of more importance in the restriction of output 
than arc the purely physiological factors of fatigue. 

Given, however, the soundness of the theories cither 
advocated or indicated in most of the books before us, 
we are still faced with the question of tlicir translation 
into fact. If any transformation of society in this country 
is to be brought about by peaceful means, we must first 
liave an instructed and determined electorate, and then 
a Govertiment able and willing to carry out most far- 
reaching schemes. To many people the Labour Party is 
the natural expression of the social ideas now agitating the 
minds of the thinking section of the population. ^laiiy 
go so far as to predict an early return to power of a Labour 
majority. There comes then the cpiestion of Labour’s 
intentions and proposed methods. To ]Mr. Kanisay 
MacDonald the Labour Party is a national party. He 
asserts this as a rejoinder to those who charge it with 
being representative of a class, and points out with con- 
siderable justification that government before the advent 
of the Labour Party was really class government. 

Mr. MacDonald is no revolutionist. To him the political 
method of progress is the natural and healthy method : 

” The T.abour T’arty rccognibcs the defects in the Parlia- 
mentary machine, but in no ways abandons Parliament as the 
embodiment of the civic life of the community, tlie citizen as 
the unit to be reprcbentcd, or pulilic opinion as the only creator 
of social change which i.s to last.” 

The Parliamentary macliine in his hands, Mr. MacDonald 
would start sweeping reforms by the process of nationalis- 
ing such virtual monopolies as railways and mines. 
Although he is for some reason shy of the word, he is 
evidently now- favourably dispo.SGd towards the ” Guild ” 
principle of running industries. The policy of domestic 
reform would be based on the land ; through scientific 
development of agriculture and the planting of people 
on the soil. Foreign policy, colonial policy, finance and 
other national questions are dealt with. Whether the 
Labour Party will get an opportunity to try to carry out 
their plans within any reasonable period is doubtful ; 
but that some comprehensive scheme, wisely carried out, 
is needed if the nation i.s to be saved from greater tribula- 
tions than have yet befallen it, is beyond doubt. 

Rowland Kenney. 


IRovel 1Kloteg« 

WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS. By John Russell. 8s. 
net. (Ihornton Butterwortli.) 

Not since Mr. Thomas Burke published ” Limehouse 
Nights such a remarkable and original collection, of 

short stor’es appeared as those which Mr. John Russell 


has just brought out in a volume entitled ” WKere the 
Pavement Ends.” The romance of native and of European 
life in the South Seas has been exploited so successfully 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, by Louis Becke, by Sir Hugh 
Clifford, and by Joseph Conrad, that it might have seemed 
almo.st impossible for a new-comcr to make anything fresh 
of it. Yet Mr. Russell proves that his famous predecessors 
have not squeezed the lemon dry. His stories of adyenture, 
ranging from Singapore to Torres Strait, introduce ns to 
convicts from New Caledonia, adventurer'^ in New^ Guinea, 
globe-trotters in the Dutch b'ast Indies, and to a trio of 
rcgcnerg.tcd beachcombers ; and every story is told with 
v'irile energy and has an authentic thrill ” The Lost God,” 
” The Red Mark,” ” East ot Eastward,” and ” The Wicks 
of Maca.s.sar ” * arc stones indeed which arc quite Cirand 
Guignolish in their manipulation of the imfaniiliar and 
tlic unexpected Mr Russell is a brilliantly imaginative 
realist ; his romances are the strange romance of reality, 
and he uiifokls them with a sense ot character and drama 
and a strong, subtle, narrative art that few living novelists 
can equal. 


ADAM AND EVE AND PINCH ME. By A E. Copparfi. 

3s Od (('.olden Ccjckerel Press.) 

We would extend our welcome to the tioldeii C'ockerel 
Press, a strictly co-operative society, whoso nic'inbers are 
their own craftsmen, anti who produce their hooks them- 
selves in their own ('oninuinal workshop In London this 
collection of brilliant sliorl stories is piiblislied b^’ Messrs. 
Birrell i\: thirnett. About half the talcs in thi‘ book liavc 
already seen the light There arc high hopes of Mr. 
('oppard's future, and certainly in the \oliimc before iis^ 
great charm of st\'lc is displaied, and an alluring qiiaini- 
ness, “ She was b.irefooted and bareJicaded, dres.sed in a 
vcllow' gown that had buttons of ivory upon it And we 
asked her as w(‘ went along the streams Had she no tear 
of the night time ‘ When the four eiiiL of the world drop 
on you like death ’ says ] . . ' and the fogs rise iqi on 

you like moving grief.’ says he . . ‘and ) ou hear the 
lioofs of the Jialf-god whisking behind tlic hedges,’ says 1. ” 
And again : “ At imdnight, the spnrit of Xareissus, in its 

cerecloth, rose up out ot the grave, tiail as a reed ; rose 
out of its grave and stood in tlie cloudy moonlight bisidc 
the shrine and tlie ghttenng ark He tapjied upon the 
jewels with his fingers, but there was no sound came from 
it, no fire, no voice. ‘ () holy love,’ siglicd the ghost, 

‘ it IS true what I feared ’ ’’ There is art in the sketch 
entitled ” Communion,” and picturesque strangeness about 
“Tbs’ Quiet Woman." Tlie winter's dithculty wall not be 
in language but in jilot 


ROSA MUNDI, AND OTHER STORIES. By Ethel .M. 

Dell. 7s (;d net (Cassell ) 

The writings of ^Iiss ICthel Dell divide the novel-reading 
public into tw'o camps— those who miss nothing that she 
has written and those who, having read once, do not return. 
For Miss Dell's admirers this newly-published book of 
stones holds many pleasures in store. They will find in it 
the old favourites -the beautiful society girl, in ” The 
Deliverer,” w^ho marries the millionaire to retrieve the 
family tortuncs ; the strong, brutal husband captured in 
the end by love, in ” The Prey of the Dragon ” ; or the 
demi-mondainc with the heart of gold, of ” Rosa Mundi.” 
We like as well as any in the collection ” The Penalty,” 
a thrilling talc of love and adventure among the desert 
troops of the Wandi tribe. Miss Dell’s characters keep 
no secrets from the reader. As he knows them first, so 
they continue to the close. The complications make 
the plot turn on what they do, not on what they may 
discover themselves to be. Perhaps for this reason the 
author’s talent has fuller play in the incident and action of 
the serial tale than in the short story which, by its nature, 
offers a more limited field. 
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THE SECOND WIFE, TOGETHER WITH A JULY ROSE. 

By Katharine Tynan. 7^. 6d. net. (Murray.) 

The two stones comprising this volume have a similarity 
of theme as well as a unity ol style and charm. The 
happiness of Aline Lancrct is overshadowed by her 
husband s idealisation of his hist wife, a shallow and 
selfish creature whose mother and sisters continue to batten 
on their credulous relative The best part of the story 
describes the tcrnf3dng suburban family and their rapacious 
treatment of their long-lost I ncle Andrew, who lied from 
theiD clutches by stealth and went into peaceful hiding in 
a cottage at Stepney. To the brutality of one of his sisters- 
in-law and the rough candour of another John Laiicret 
owed his awakening and the realisation that Ins second wile 
was his true mate. In the second and simjiler story we 
have an interesting study ol character. Alter long delay 
and some misunderstanding, Clarissa Dampicr welcome•^ 
home to England her old friend and lover, Cleneral Boiivene, 
and looks forward to the happy ending ol her secret 
romance. But the General’s eyes are at first all for her 
jiretty niece, whose affection foi her aunt is mastered b\ 
her vanity. Cieneral Bouverie, from a quixotic idea of 
honour, is reeidy to pay the pru e of his fooh.sh attentions 
but IS saved Irom liimselt by the young girl’s caprice and 
better judgment. ]\lrs. Hinkson is jiartial to a happy end- 
ing, and her readers wall be grateful to her for these two 
delightful love stones The cnaracters are \ ery skilfullj' 
touched m, and something ol an idyllic charm pervades 
the wholi' boc)k. 


•INTRUSION. li\ Ik-iitiuc inuur ocl iu*l 

(Cliajiiiiaii lV JJall / 

In the ojunion ol main careful judge.s, “ Tnvi-'ibh* 'J'ldes ” 
wa^ the outstanding Ihighsh no\ el ol ioi<) 11 was Mi'> 
beymour’s fir>t book and tlie juomise then held out lia^ 
been ainjilv rc'det'ined 111 llie de\ eloped craltsm.inship ol 
her second book, “ Intrusuui ’ \iy right of tliese two 
l)ooks their aiitlior lakes her jilace ni the small coinjiaii} ol 
liN'ing novelists whose work makes an addition to Literature 
“ Intrusion " is m oni' sense a monologue on Lite with all 
Its complex inteiqd.iy ol jilusical e\])erience, intellectual 
strivnng and spiritual aspiratum — a monologue pointed am* 
illuinined hy the doings ol the dramatis jiersona* 11 
Browming had been a prose no\ ehst, this is the sort of novel 
he might ha\'c given ns Lor most writers the method 
would be a dangeious one, but l\lis Si'ymonr, out ol tlie 
nclme.ss of her ])eisonaht> , scores triunqihanlly Most 
good novelists, whatever then methods, succeed 111 com- 
passing at least one dull book . the generahtx ol novelists, 
adopting ]\lrs Seymour's method, might be depended on 
to produce a senes of dull books. Mrs Sexmour is in- 
capable of achieving a dull }>a,ge ^\ii artist of a high order, 
there IS added unto her tlial jirecious gift of humour winch 
the fairy godmotheis who watch by the ciadles of genius too 
often overlook Her stones, as storie.s, jire.sent no vctv 
niiLisuiil features All the pebbles on the shore of Old 
Komance have long been counted Her real power is in 
cxjiression Her style is hci seciet— incommunicable, (‘ven 
if she wane ready to exercise the prerogative ol her sex m the 
matter of secrets — for it is the ANoman lierself in essence ; 
something not to be counteileited Beautifully clear and 
concise, it is nevertheless capable of stibtleties that would 
have driven Henry James “ down the labyrinthine wax's 
of his owm mind.” Mrs Seymour lias Phil May's powei iii 
another art. of getting sure and telling effects with the 
fewest possible strokes, as when the whole character ol 
Roberta, the beautiful vampire, is revealed in an epigram 
thus : “ Gw’cn’s heart rose within her hot and bitter, and 

she hated the owner of this beautiful mask to whom tlie 
war w^as not a cockpit but a cocktail. The book must be* 
read, how^ever ; a solitary eingram can give no idea of the 
style of it. It is a style extraordinarily sensitiv'e to tiie 
moods of its writer, and to the changing current of her 
thought. Brilliant, it has nothing of the hardness of the • 


FAR TO SEEK 


MAUD DIVER 

8/6 net 

Mrs Diver's readers — and they 
are legion — willlind in tins book 
not only one ol tlie bjsL stones 
this author has ycL untten, 
centring round Roy Sind nr, 
the •>oii of Lilamani, but .iNo a 
dramalii presimt ation ol reecnt 
events in India 


THE PLUNGE 

By ST. JOHN LUCAS 

‘‘‘1'he IMiingi' ’ is an uleal b( ok for tljuse wJio loxc good 
wit ■ 

ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER TO 

Blackwood’S Magazine 

The Best Magazine: At Pre-War Price 

Subsenhers both at home and aluoad (an liave JJ/acktJood's 
Magazine sent P< si I'ri’e for t)iu* Yeai for 30/- 

WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 

45, George St., Edinburgh : 37, Paternoster Row, London 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 
MARY STUART . . 

John Drinkwater’s New Play 

Siioml Impression. 3s, 6d. net. 

PARIS AND HELEN 

W. J. Turner’s New Poem 

Foolso.ip 4 to 5s, net 

(^Taunted edition, signed ; Crowai ^to, 21s. net ) 

MADAM . . . . , 

Ethel Sidgwick’s New Novel 
Forthcoming 

WEEPING-CROSS ll.." "”' 

by the late A. H. BULLEN 

With a Note and I’ortrait Ss. net. 

DARK SIDE OUT . . . 

A Novel by ELEANOR ACLAND 

SIDGWICK & JACKSON Ltd. also issue an 

six>x7G^rx?xo3!ir^x. x«xsa? 

wdiich will be forwarded on application. 

3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 
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merely brilliant. For the quality of imaginativeness that 
IS part of the mystery of it, implies also a capacity for 
tears — a soul of understanding and tolerance and human 
charitableness. 


AARON WEST. By Kmttel. With a Preface by 

Kobcrt Hichcns 6d. (Hodder iV Stoughton ) 

When you have finished reading “ Aaron West ” you 
turn back to Mr. Hicheiis’s preface and feel he has said of 
it just what you w^ant to say yourself. “ Now and then 
a character in fiction takes hold of you, you scarcely know 
why. You may like or dislike him or her. You may 
approve or disapprove of his or her doings. But you really 
know that individual. A new and apparently living being 
has come into your life. Such a character to me is Aaron 
West." " Certainly Aaron was not a naturally moral 
human being. Probably few' men are naturally moral. 
But Aaron was undoubtedly naturally wild, reckless and 
entirel}'^ unconventional . . . primitive man impatient of 
civilisation," and " the coming of woman intimately into 
his existence does nothing to improve him." The first 
woman wdio so comes w'as not likely to improve anybody. 
Victoria is divorced on account of Aaron, and later gives 
Aaron worse reason to divorce her if he had cared to do so. 
It is when he gets far away to the mysterious South Sea 
island and meets the strangely beautiful, innocent Somna 
that the real Aaron awakes and all that is best and most 
profoundly religious in his nature comes to the surface. 
But his religious ecstasy is not to last, and there is to be 
no happy ending to his love for Somna To sketch in out- 
line so full and curiously varied a story and so curious and 
complex a character as Aaron w'ould convey no idea of the 
strength and charm of the book. It is enough to say it is 
a very unusual and remarkable story, and Aaron is presented 
so subtly and with such sympathy that one is always 
sensible of the extraordinary fascination of the man ; he is 
so completely human that even when his high purposes fall 
in ruin around him and he sinks into error and shame he 
does not lose his largeness of character nor any of Ins hold 
on you. An able and a brilliant story and one altogether 
out of the common. 


THE KEYSTONE. ByM. P. Willcocks. 8s. 6cl. (Hutchin:.on ) 

In " The Keystone," IMiss Willcocks’s new' novel, we get 
a great many curious and interesting peeps at the Cornwall 
of nearly a hundred years ago. ‘‘ Look at Talcarne. What 
did I find last w'eek A w'oman hanging a charm round 
a sick child’s neck, and a man going to a white watch for 
a sprain. . . . And there’s a hou.se with good furniture 
in it, all rotting up the valley- Into it not a soul will go, 
not even to take the bedding out — because somebody 
hanged himself in it." Against this background of super- 
stition and strange belief the writer sets her group “"of 
characters — the young doctor w'ho fights cholera, and his 
father the doctor ; the all-powerful Garde w ; his brother 
Diggory, the Methodist preacher ; sensitive Catherine ; 
Stephen Jo.se, the lover of beauty and beautiful sound ; 
reckless Diana. It is an uncommon, w^eird story, full of 
local loves and jealousies. IMiss Willcocks has lavished 
much care on her w'ork, and there arc passages in it of real 
insight and ability. The weakness of the book lies in the 
plo!:t We believe w^e are right when w’e say that the 
average reader expects and desires a real love story w'heri 
he or she sits down to read a novel. In these pages the 
love story opens too late, and is too often obscured. It 
IS not the mum thing. Miss Willcocks appears to be more 
concerned with the crowd of characters that appear 
than witn the young doctor and Catherine. We .should 
much like to see her write a tale in which there were 
only three or^ four people. Meanwhile we are -grateful 
to her for much clever w'ord painting, much excellent 
detail. 


A MASTER OF DREAMS. By Ellis Lloyd. 8s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Here is the novel at last to suit the large class of readers 
who, on going into a book-shop, desire to find something 
that w 411 not unduly harrQw their feelings, something gentle 
and happy about pleasant, dignified people. Mr. Lloyd 
has WTitten a thoroughly delightful story. His quiet, un- 
hurried style reminds us often of the work of Mr. Archibald 
Marshall ; there is nothing lurid or impos.sible in his tale 
of life in the Vale of Llanarmon. Yet the book deals with 
war time, and the fortunes of three young men — ^Tudor 
Berew, '\('ho loved Gladys his cousin ; Illtyd his brother ; 
and that fine gentleman, Maurice Desmond, their neigh- 
bour, who is in love also with Gladys. Tudor is crippled 
at the front ; Desmond rises to high rank and has great 
riches to offer Gladys, but plays his part and resigns her* 
eventually to Tudor with a gallant grace. The study of 
Illtyd, conscientious objector, is touched m w'ith real art 
and feeling. The story moves well, w'C liavc enjoyed every 
page of it ; it is wholesome and engaging. One slight 
flaw' — Desmond smiles too often ! 

RICHES. By Arnold Palmer. 7s. 6d. net (Selvvyn cSr 

Blount.) 

This new' book of Mr. Ikilmcr's is wholly unlike his last — 
" My Profitable Fnend.s." That was a collection of clev'er 
stones, complete in themselves, told with a trifling air 
which was just redeemed from cynicism. 'Fhi'^ book is on a 
great theme and, like all great things, soars out ol reach of 
the deadly commonplace with a certainty that is bound to 
offer paradox. It has the (pialitios of De ()iimccy even 
though it is modern enough to b(‘ this snh* i)f the war ; 
and the incidents are but the framework to the central fact, 
w’hich is the elusive but dominating personality of one 
man. The invincible pow'cr ol love, which is also sacrifice, 
is proved, and love and sacrifice are also proved to be under- 
stood at once by all simple and iiiihapj'iy people — and even 
those who refuse to believe it as a w'orking c'leed are none 
the less inllncnced by it indirectly. In this book is a man 
who persuades, by some harmonious affinity, with un- 
earthly things; who by his silence conveys the sense of a 
deep compas.sioii ; who recognises good in all unlikely 
people, wdth instant and magnetic force, and draws to him- 
self the sorrowful, unfortunate and weak Sonietinics they 
are conscious of the attraction, iiiid yield ; sometimes they 
resist, and revile both the man and liis motives. The 
vision of the book is a certain moral ojitiinism which 
conveys itself delicately but suicly even in lli(‘ author’s 
own chivalrous treatment of the women in the story. An 
illuminating chanty pervades the whole, and while the 
w'orldlings wonder " What was the use or inveigh 
against failure, the reader is inwardly convinced that here 
is a man who did believe Hungs worth while, w’ho made 
them so, and gave his life to prewe both. 

JEALOUS GODS. 1 Jy Kaclicl Swetc Macnaniara. 8s. 6cl. 

(Hurst dc Blackett ) 

There is something winning and pleasant about this 
story, because from the very first we have a persistent feel- 
ing that true love will conquer. And there is a perfectly 
adorable heroine, w'ith such a cold-blooded rival, that w'e 
back the heroine from the beginning, in the competition for 
the love of Anthony Agar (" a tall man largely made, w'itli 
square chin and rugged features, whose dark hair was 
slightly frosted at the temples’ ). Alys of the hazel eyes 
comes to the house of the regal, money-loving Mrs. Quayle 
as governess on the very same day as Agar. He is to 
manage the estate. When they all three go to see the 
Lodge, where Agar is to reside, Alys has a curious feeling 
that this is the house of her dreams. Agar has the bad 
taste to fall in love w'ith the beautiful widow' who employs 
him, oblivious of the fact that Alys’s rarer heart is at his 
feet. Mrs. Quayle likes Agar, but loses her fortune if she 
remarries. She plays with him as a cat with a mouse. 
.Agar turns desperately to Alys and marries her to protect 




No library is complete without this 
remarkable record of a remarkable hfe 

THE LIFE OF 
WHITELAW REID 

• By ROYAL C0RTIS50Z 

For more than seven years Amrnraii Ambassador to Great Kritain, Whilelaw 
Reid was a man of peculiarly varied and rich experience in journalisin, literature, 
Jitics and diplomacy. Mr. Corti‘.soz’ official biography contains some of Keid’s 
St stones concerning signific ant events and prominent personages • 

‘“Your letters,” says President Roosevelt, wi iting to Ins representative, “ make 
a kind of conlemporaiy Grcville’s Memoiis, but with even more mteiest and 
charm.” It is high praise, but theiv. aic passages \vh\i:h scarreiv make it 
exaggerated .’ — Observer 

Two VOLS. £2 12s- 6cl. NET 


‘An Autobiography of 
quite exceptional charm * 

EDWARD BOK 

AN Al TOBIOGKAPHY 

Introduction by LORD NORTHCLIFFE 

i Almost incredible is tins stnry into which Mr. Bok pack-S a fifty- 
I year life of a Dutch boy in Ainenca — selling icc-water on the 
I street-cars, picking up bits ol wood and coal, and washing store 
j windows at twf) shillings a w'eek, until he rose to edit the mo.st 
I widely-read woman's ]ournal in America. It reads like a romance. 

I Dord Northcliffe says : ‘ I cannot think ol any book w'^hich 
I I should recommend people to read for so many and such 
j different reasons.’ 

I Illustraied. 21s. net 


WHERE THE 
PAVEMENT ENDS 

By JOHN RUS5ELL 

Mr Clement iv. Shorter writes in The Sphere: 

‘ Stones of quite remarkable texture which one reads with some- 
thing of tlie thrill which came to many of us when 
we first opened Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ** Soldiers 
Three,** and found that a new writer of exceptional virility 
had swept into our ken 'J he author is one lor whom it is safe 
to forecast a brilliant future I have no douht whatever 
Mr, Butter^^rth will reap a telling success by its 
publication.* 

, ‘ Who the IS John Russell ^ ‘ writes a w’ell- 

knowTi T.ondon Bookseller — * you have found 
another Robert Louis Stevenson.* 

Crown 8vo 8s- nft 


A MARKET BUNDLE 

By A. NEIL LYONS 

Author of ‘ Kitchener's (liap'if ' A Kiss from I'ruiice,' etc. 

This book IS considered by those who have read the manuscript 
t<> contain the best woi k that Mr I.yons has yet done. 

Crow'n 8 VO 78. NET 

THE WORLD NEEDS A LAUGH! 

It laughed last November over ‘ Our Elizabeth,' by Florence A. 
Kilpatrick. It wall laugh again in June when we I’jublish 

EDUCATING ERNESTINE 

By FLORENCE A. KILPATRICK 

and it will be a wader and moic general laugh, for everyone 
wall enjov reading the adventures of this charming and uncon- 
VM'ntional Ausiralian girl in Societ}’. 

Wr.ipper Dcvsign by John Hassall Crown 8\o, 38- 6d. net 


15 BEDFORD ST. LONDON W.C.2 


LONDON SCHOOL 

Ob' 

JOURNALISM 

]»orst»iiiilly comliicte*! by 

Mr. MAX PEMBERTON. 

PATRONS : 

The lU. Hoii. tlu VTS('oL'\T NOUTlirUFFE, 

The Kt Hen. the VISi'OUNT BEKMIAM 
The lit. Hun tlie LORD r.i:A VERBROOK 
T'he Rt. Hon. tin* LOUD RIDDELL. 

The Rt. Hum SIR HENRY DALZJEL, Bt. 

Sir AUTHI R BEARSDN, ht. 

Sir GEORGE SUTTON', Bt 

Sir WM. RDBEUrsoN MCDLL, M.A , LL.D. 

Sir ARTHUR qUILLER-UDUCH, M.A., Litt I». 

Sir CHARLES STVKMEU 
('E('IL HARMSNNORTH, Esq , M.B. 

F. J. MANSFIELD, Ehi|. 

The work of atmlents of Uie Sclmul fre<iueiitly appears in all the leading 
journals iiud luagaziiies, including 


Daily Mail, 

Eve ling News, 
Daily Mirror, 

Daily Express, 

Daily Chronicle, 
Daily Ncms, 

Puncli, 

National Review, 
Pearson's MagAzine, 
Windsor Magazine, 
Cassell 8 Magazine, 
Strand Magazine. 
Evening Standard, 


J.ondon Opiiiiun, 
JiOiidon Alai I, 
Alaiiehester Guardian, 
star, 

Saturday Westminster, 
ScliouhiLister, 
Birmingham Despatch, 
Reynolds 8 Newsimper, 
Pan, 

Autocar, 

Answers, 

ijniver. 

Novel Magaziue, 


besides many provincial, AmericHii, and oxerseas publications. 

The School provides practical training hy corresiiondeuce in story Writing, 
Journalisin, Free-Lance Journalisin, and Prose Writing at moderate fees. 
The Courses of Lessons are written hv tlie ablest journalists and writers 
of the clay, and the instruction is under the personal direciioii of Mr. 
Max Pemberton. The School iiossesses exceptional facilities for placing 
writers who have completed their training. Full particulars are given 
Id the Prospectus, free on application to the 

SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 

LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM Ltd^ 

110, Great RusseJJ Street, London, W.C.l. 


MUSIC COMPOSERS. 

We are prepared to consider MSS. on a fair royalty 
basis, enabling composers to receive full benefit from 
their work«. Submit MSS. or write for particulars. — 
G. G. Escott & Co., Ltd., 28a, Little St. Andrew 
Street, W.C.2, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 

will pnblibh miinediatt ly 

GOD AND WOMAN 

By JOHAN BOJER, 


The Great Norwegian No\thst and Author of “The Great Hunger,’ etc. 
8/6 net. 

“OUR PLANS FOR REVENGE AND KKPARATIO.N BECO-ME SO 
RIDICULOUSLA’ SMALL WHEN WL LOOK AT THEM FROM A 
DISTANCi:. ’ 

Johan Bojer took a large British audience by storm with “The 
Great Hunger,” that masterly story of a mans search for God. His 
brave and remarkable novel, “The Power of a Lie,” won for him the 
laurels of the French Academy. “God and Woman," Bojer's new noveli 
is equally as impressive and alive with interest as tnese. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, LIMITED, PUBLISHERS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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luinseJf. At the end he learns his wife’s true value arid we 
come on the words we have waited for throughout this 
cleverly-planned, brightly- written novel — “ Agar’s heart 
swelled. Suddenly he knew that he loved her ; loved her 
as he had never loved before in his life.” 

MADAM. By Ethel Sid^wick 7s 6d (Sidgwick & 
Jackson ) 

Miss Sidgwick 111 the past has amply proved her clever- 
ness , but 111 this latest novel, ” Madam,” .she is rather 
elaborately careful to show us the defects of that clever- 
ness. It IS a great qualitv in a novelist, as in a black-and- 
wdute artist, to ]>c able to build a clniracter with a few deft 
touches. She gives us the few deft touches, but, alas, they 
are not sufhcient to build a character with personahtA’ 
enough to fill the reader’s eye The consequence is 
bewilderment, especially in the earlier half of the work 
She brings in, say, Ehic, a Christian name with nothing 
besides, anti frequently allow\s this elusive shadow to pop 
up, with little why and less reason, merely, 111 effect, to 
cloud the issue. In the end Ihic’s purpose or relationship 
to the tale is as vague as at the beginning So is it with 
the generality of the people ; they are numerous, iin- 
described, undeveloped and so unhelpful. ” INIadam ” is a 
charming typist, Lina Astlcy, almost the onh' clearly-drawn 
person in the book She wanders into a shop to buy 
buttons when a freakisli soldiei, in invalid’s blue, runs 
olf wath the small packet, d'his adventurer is ^Mott Lane, 
or Lancaster, pojnilarly called ” Mousie,” with little 
e.vplanation of the reason why. 'fhe incident is enough to 
cnhnk the lieroine \vith the hero, though the spirit of 
coincidence is so active in this book that anyhow there 
would have been no ditticulty in getting them together 
Mousie, in a .similar mood, goes off w’lth a horse wdiich had 
thrown! its rider , and later he takes a card from a show of 
w'edding present.s, all with an elfish irres])()nsibilitv We 
arc, however, shown another side to the shield, for Mott is 
a fervent democrat, deeply concerned in the revolutions 
that are to right the wrongs of tlie world, and spends him- 
.self in .supporting t!ic woman wdio w’as his brother’s 
mistress, with her child, though the vague Erie seems also 
to have some indeterminate responsibilities for those 
people ” .Afadain ” is a battling and unsatisfactory novel, 
w ith plenty of obvious cle\ erllcs^ elaborately misapplied. 


XLbe Booftntan'6 XTable. 


LITERARY IMPRESSIONS. By Jules Ix-maitrc Translated 

by A. \V. Evans. los. 6d net. (Daniel O’Connor ) 

TJie literary judgments of Jules Lemaitre wnll be welcome 
in English form. He w^as a critic of singular ])enetration 
gifted with felicity of style, which has been w^cll jircservcd 
in the difficult task of translation by Mr. A. W. Evans. 
Criticism, w’hether it be literary, artistic, or dramatic, 
must alw^ays he somewdiat ephemeral, for, after all, it 
IS only the expression of an individual opinion — swayed 
and unduly inHueiiced, it may be, by the circumstances of 
the moment or even by the state of mind, arising from 
health or the reverse, in which the writer finds himself 
when evolving his criticism. It is only when some nevr 
meaning or interpretation is presented, or when the criti- 
cism Itself is wTitten w'lth real literary distinction, that 
the work has a chance of ultimate survival. And even 
then there is no certitude, for the opinions of a to-day are 
not those of a to-morrow\ Lemaitre realised the limitations 
and transitory imjiortance of his craft. He says : 

Vfc tlnnk lliat wEat we like is good, and that is all (I am 
not here .speakini* (jf thosi* who think they like what they are 
told is good) ; only some people always like the same things, 
and regard +hem as jileasant for all men . . . But, dogmatic 
or not, and \^hatever its pretensions, criticism does no more 
than define the impression made upon us at a given moment 
by a given work of art in which the writer has himself noted 


the impression which he received from the w'orld at some par- 
ticular time. Since this is the case, and since, moreover, all 
is vanity, let us like the books that please us without bothering 
ourselves about classifications and doctnnes, coming to an 
understanding with ourselves that our impression of to-day shall 
not bind that of to-morrow'.” 

However, Lemaitre is of our time, and his impressions are 
of interest and value — at any rate to-day, for he writes 
mainly of moderns. And his discriminating judgments 
are written w'lth a jneturesque pen. How apt is this 
summing up of Anatole France for instance : 

” His ^contemplation is full of memories I know" no waiter 
in wiiom reality is reflected through a richer medium of kiiow'- 
ledge, of literature, of anterior impres.sions and meditations 
. . . perhaps it, would not be a bad delimtion of liini to say 
that he is a learned and tender humorist in love with antique 
beauty.” 

Zola, Renan, de ]Mau passant, Pierre Loti, George Sand, 
and Sarah Bernhardt are among those w"ho rcceiv"c sympa- 
thetic criticism in M. Lemaitre’s volume. 


MY CRICKETING LIFE. By P. E. Warner. ids. net. 

(Hodder tV Stoughton ) 

Words have been freel\' wasted in the jiast on tlie list 
of prelereiices one would make in the way of books to 
beguile a term on a desert island and all that, and dis- 
cussion usually ends where it began —111 an assertion and 
defence of insiibstantiable likes and dislikes But if one 
were to try and think of the dozen books one would care 
to put in the hands of an alien in older to iinbno him W'lth 
some idea ol the Englisli spirit, this <ipologia oi ‘ Plum ” 
Warner’s would certainly find a place TJuit makes one^ 
rejoice all the more tliat the publishers have given it such 
a torn! as cricketing volumes lately get, and it e\er one has 
looked through the tatterdeinalioii stuff that fills ino.st of 
tlie shelves of a collector of cricket lore, this book leaps out 
as an epoch-making thing 111 form and spirit alike. For the 
author, in that artless, modest way of his, puts his cards 
(low’ll on the table £it tlie start lie initiates you into the 
ruling principles of his training and career--” a straight 
bat and a modest mind ” —and makes it clear without any 
coiisc loiisne.ss or .stiaiu that he c.irri(‘s them both out w’lth 
honours. 'There caai be no doubt that this is why he gives 
such a freshne.ss to familiar ejiochs like the South African 
and Australian loirs, the Narioir controversies and 
evolutions of the game, and the county championships 
ending in the memoiable match last year at I.ord's which 
.set Middhjsex at tlie top of the list and established Mr, 
W'anuT lor all time as a supreme captain in the greatest of 
all games. He pens a miinber of convincing portraits — 

” Kaiiji ” and ” W. Ct ” especially — w’ltli delightfully easy 
t (niches, and shows how’ the true cricket writer can make 
the nicest finesse of the game ajipeal to the general reader 
as well as thi* expert Having made himself a classic 
among players, he has now giv’cn ir a classic book, and 
there is no 11101 c to be said. 


OLD GREENOCK CHARACTERS. By John Donald. 

(Milne, Tannahill dc Methven.) 

Gn the cover of this book is written a quotation from 
Thackeray — ” Are these details insipid ? Look back, good 
friend, upon your (jwn youth and ask, how was that ? ” 
Ev"ery true Grecnockian .should pos.scss a copy of this enter- 
taining volume, in which realistic sketches of old Greenock 
characters, scenes and incidents of forty to sixty years ago 
arc presented with considerable charm. 'To do this sort of 
thing successfully one must be possessed with immense 
enthusuism. Mr. John Donald is bubbling over with it, 
so he has succeeded. The quaint old people, rich in 
individuality, the ancient houses, are described lovingly 
and joyously, and the dead past blooms again, and ” Paper 
Wullie ” and ” Eight-Spales-a-Penny ” are again about 
the streets, crying their wares. 
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Walks IN the holy land. By element Hankey. 

4 S. 6d. (Melrose.) 

Mr. Hankey, accompanied by another officer, servants, 
two mukaris and two donkcy.s, set out on a walking tour 
in Palestine in August, 1918. His impressions are recorded 
in this attractive little volume. He was keenly interested 
in the country, and contrived to enjoy most of the walks in 
spite of the heat. ..." The flies now went, and dew 
began to fall, imparting a fragrance to the still air 'J'he 
twilight hour was at hand, in which all the East rejoices. 
To the traveller it brings a sweet relief from the stress of 
the day. . . . This morning the heat seemed phenomenal. 
In compensation there was the smell of a kind of wild 
thyme, that grows freely on the hill-sides. • . . What was 
life here but a matter of flocks, and wells, and dreams, and 
rambles on the hill side ? " There are chapters on Hcbrcm, 
the Jordan Valley, Carmel and Tiberias, and the atmospliere 
of these places is well rendered, in a simple, faithful, un- 
pretentious way. 

THE CURRENCY OF THE GREAT WAR. By Benjamin 

White 10s net. (Waterlow & Sons ) 

Mr. Benjamin White’s attractive book, which is probably 
unique in its character, is a desirable addition to the litera- 
ture of a period without parallel in the world’s history In 
the testing time of the great war Mr White contributed 
at irregular intervals to the Bankers' Magazine a senes of 
articles that gave a very good idea of the way in which the 
world-crisis had upset currency conventions. The.sc articles 
now appear in the form of a book, and the entire profits 
derived from its sale will be devoted to the laudable object 
^ of aiding the Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Hostel known 
as " St. Dunstan’s." The author makes no attempt to give 
a complete survey of the war currency — the subject is very 
large and complex, and much is yet obscure in this line 
of research — but enough is presented to the reader to 
show how France, Belgium, Germany, Russia, and other 
countries acted with regard to currency problems The 
British emergency money is briefly dealt with in the con- 
cluding chapter. The illustrations are excellent rejiroduc- 
tions of specimens of paper and hard money in Mr White’s 
extensive and highly interesting collection The substitutes 
for the customary currency, many of which are for 
denominations of very low value, form a remarkably queer 
mixture — Greek and Japanese notes, the former made in 
England, of great beauty of design , notes issued in Prance, 
Belgium and Germany by various authorities- munici- 
palities, chambers of commerce and industrial establish- 
ments — for local use, which were .regarded merely as 
curiosities by people living beyond the boundaries of the 
places of issue ; Russian stamp-currency with Romanov 
portraits, and Kerensky notes , bits of cardboard that were 
of considerable service in the direful days of the great 
upheaval ; emergency money made of iron, zinc and 
aluminium that circulated in various countries, besides 
other oddities which will be treasured as w'ar-timc 
mementoes. This ably-wTitten, liberally-illustrated book 
will be especially prized by numismatists. 

MOLLY'S BED-TIME STORIES. By Thomas Alfred 

Spalding. 

MARGOT AND THE GOLDEN FISH. By Amy Steedman. 

CAPTAIN BLUECOAT'S TALES FROM JAPAN. By 

T. A. Spalding. 

MR. WHY AND MR. WHAT. By Brenda Girvin. 

is. 6d. each. (Nelson ) 

We extend a welcome to this new library for young 
children. These are called the Nelson Children’s Joy 
Books, and have been planned with the utmost care. They 
are light to hold, the print is clear, there are plenty of 
pictures, and no long puzzling words in the letterpre.ss. 
We like best of the four attractive little books that entitled 
Molly's Bed-Time Stories." The Fox-Kettle is a model 
and a gem ; small boys and girls will clap their hands over 
it. The Wily Badger story is almost as jolly. " Margot 
and the Golden Fish " is rather more complicated. “ Captain 


ROMANCE AND ADVENTURE 

THE LEROUGE CASE 

(U Affaire Lerouge) 

By Emile GaborSau 

If yf)u enjuy a mystery story, here is one 
which will hold you sjK’llbouud Who killed 
poor widow lA'roiigi', .ind wliv 'I'hc plot 
will baffle the readei to tlie l.ist ( liajiter. 

Other jiiteie^ts are A\<)veu into tlu* dr.ima - 
love, hate, malice, anil all uni haiital)li‘iu*ss, 
and incidentally much of the ^'ood whiili 
makes all humanity hin. A tine stor}’ liiiely 
told 

Now ready. Cro\»n Nvo, 256pp., clotli hoard.s, 2s. (id. net. 


THE CALL OF THE 
ROAD 

By Herbert Allingbam and A. E. Coieby 

This superb story is adapted from the 
famous British lilm ot the same name, already 
enjoyed by hundieds of tliousands of people. 

Taverns and boxing booths, highwaymen 
and gamblers, aristocrats and low i haracters, a 
hero who is every inch a man and a heioine 
altogether lovable, the (Matter of windmills 
and the sound of the wind on the lieath — 
what better cliaracters and setting for real 
romance ? The .authors have given us a novel 
of unalloyed clcliglit. 

Now read}. Crown 8vo, 256np., cloth boards, 2s 6d. net. 


LONDON : G. HEATH ROBINSON & J. BIRCH, LTD. 

17-18, Took*s Court, Cursitor St., London, E.C.4 


HOLIDAYS IN TENTS 

By W. M. CHILDS, Principal of University College, 
Reading. Illustrated by photographs. Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 

In this book the .author, ho is an expencn(.eil camper 
and a keen trout fisherman, unfolds the mysteries of 
camping and dwells upon its ch.irni. h'ull of practical 
information . . . every aspect of camp life is 

exhaustively examined. 

NAME THIS FLOWER! 

By GASTON BONNIER. Many coloured plates and 
diagrams. Fcap. 8vo. 7/6 net 

“ Precisely what many people who love flowers, but 
have not studied botany y have long wanted ." — Spectator 

THE LORE OF THE 
WANDERER 

AN OPEN-AIR ANTHOLOGY. Compiled by 
GEORGE GOODCHILD. 

A delightful anthology for the open-air lover; con- 
taining essays by R L. Stevenson, Hazlitt. Edward 
Thomas, Thoreau, Richard Jefferies, and others. 

In The W ay f avers' Library 2/- net, and in the 
King's Treasuries 1/9 net 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ABOVE 
SERIES AND FOR EVERYMAN’S SPRING LIST 


J. H. DENT S SONS, Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C. 
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JJluccoat’s Tales from Japan " are new and fresh, and all 
about frogs and fireflies ; these are told exceedingly well. 
Miss Girvin’s practised pen is seen at its brightest in “ Mr. 
Why and Mr. What,” the romance of two old gentlemen 
wlio answered all tlie questions asked by little children. 


" We have our ink in a soup-tureen, because we have so 
much writing to do. People send us questions to answer 
all day long." The writer's cunning aim is to convey a 
good deal of information about old English customs and 
traditions into her history of Wherefore Cottage. 


^ U 8 i c . 

HENRY PURCELL. 

By George Sampson. 


L et us have a 
few bars of 
chronology by way 
of prelude. Modern 
music may be said 
to begin with Bach 
the Great, who was 
born in 1685 — the 
year of Handel’s 
birth. For present 
purposes a glance 
should be given at 
one figure before 
Bach — the Italian- 
French Lulli (1633- 
1687), and at one greater figure after Bach, the 
German-French (duck (1714-1787). When Bach died 
in 1750, Haydn [b. 1732) was beginning to face the 
problem of his career in a world unkind to penniless 
musicians. Mozart’s short and miraculous life was 
passed between 1756 and 1791. With Beethoven, who 
was born in 1770 — Wordsworth’s birth year — we get to 
the threshold of the nineteenth century, and there pause. 

The theme of this chronological prelude is just the 
fact — which I hope is now thrown into proper significance 
— that our own wonderful English Purcell was born in 
1658 or 1659 and died in 1O95, and may be claimed as 
the first of the moderns. People have been known 
sometimes to describe Purcell’s music as Handelian. 
What they ought to say i'^ that Handel’s music is 
frequently Purcellian ; for Purcell had lived and worked 
and passed to the ” Blessed Place where only his 
Harmony can be excelled ” by the time that Bach and 
Handel had reached the high estate of small-boyhood. 
Turn for particular examples of Purcell’s mature style 
to such familiar numbers as Dido’s last lament, or Ye 
twice ten hundred Deities ” from “ The Indian Queen,” 
and you will find music that, with all its formal beauty, 
has no affinity with the fine old contrapuntal style, and 
mu.st be called moderp. The ” Crucifixus ” in Bach’s 
great Mass and Dido’s Liebestod in Purcell’s little opera 
are written over an identical ground bass. Thus do 
these two moderns clasp hands across the years. 

Lulli was writing music for the ballets of Molidre 
when Purcell was a child, and Purcell imbibed (at 
second-hand) something from Lulli’s prim, melodious 
grace ; but between Purcell and Lulli scarcely any 
comparison is possible. The music of Lulli is “ antient 
musicke,” delightful, naive and, in a number like " Bois 
Epais," quite moving ; but on the whole it is music of 
its day, unlike the best music of Purcell, that seems to 


look forwards. The belief that ” Dido and iEneas ” was 
written when Purcell was nineteen is now generally 
abandoned ; but accepting for it a date even as late as 
1689, we find something that is, in everything but mere 
scale, a modern opera, written by an Englishman when 
Bach and Handel were little children, and when Gluck's 

Orfeo,” the first modern opera on the grand scale, was 
over half a century away in the future. With the 
liberty of an amateur unfettered by textbooks I place for 
myself the beginning of modern music precisely here, in 
this work of Purcell’s, a small but greatly conceived 
opera, written by a countryman of our own somewhere 
about the time w’hen wc were exchanging James II for 
Dutch William. If there is anything earlier than 
” Dido and .Tineas ” at all comparable to it in prophetic 
modernity of manner, note cind feeling, I am eager to 
know it. 

Of course we must never be Sinn Feiners in music — w'e 
must never press the artistic doctrine of “ Ourselves 
alone ” to demanding of music in England that it should 
first of all be English. vSuch a demand is aesthetically 
unsound — and not even profitable. Our grandparents 
went to extremes in the other direction. They demanded 
the alien at any price, and were gratified when James 
Foley of Tipperary denationalised himself and appeared 
visibly and audibly among them as ” Signor Foli.” But, 
after all, to admire music and musicians merely because 
they are foreign is no worse than to admire music and 
musicians merely because they are. English — especially 
as some of the so-called English composers have devoted 
themselves to the sincerest possible flattery of foreign 
musicians. But wLen genuinely good music is genuinely 
English, English people can love it the more ; and just 
as we should be proud that the greatest poet of the world 
is English, so we may reasonably be proud that the first 
clear note of modernity in music can be heard in an 
opera written by an Englishman before the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

The Purcells were not quite so numerous as the Bachs, 
but, according to Grove, they w^ere many. The great 
Purcell’s father, also Henry, is mentioned by Pepys. 
Thomas Purcell, the elder Henry’s brother, became 
His Majesty’s ” Musician in Ordinary for the Lute and 
Voice in the room of Henry Lawes, deceased.” The elder 
Purcell’s youngest son, Daniel, was a musician ; and the 
great Henry's own son Edward and that son's son, 
Edward Henry, continued the family tradition. The 
possibilities of confusion among their works are therefore 
many, and have not been missed. 

When reflecting upon old works of art we have to be 
careful not to mistake the pleasing quaintness of 



Henry Purcell. 

1 roll! t'le pairulng by J. Closteriuaa in the 
N. K G., London. 
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ancientry for genuine vital interest. An opera of Lulli 
to the libretto of Quinault would have to-day the fascina- 
tion of forgotten modes and the faded gallantry of 
Versailles ; but it could mean nothing permanent for us. 
The ** Orfeo of Gluck, however, is a living thing, and 
" Che faro ’* still moves our tears. Bach was born 
nearly two hundred years before “ Parsifal " was written ; 
but when we compare ‘‘ Parsifal with the “ Matthew 
Passion it is not Bach who sounds old-fashioned. 
Purcell's finest numbers seem to me indebted v\*ry little 
to their century for their interest. The music to the 
masque in “ Dioclesian ” has a note of almost disquiet- 
ing modernity beneath its formal grace ; and The 
Fairy Queen ” shows clearly that Purcell is a living, 
moving writer, with a note of his own and the mark of 
creative genius. Mr. Albert Coates has been presenting 
abroad, as an example of our native music, the orchestral 
suite he has arranged from Purcell. That is very pleas- 
ing and very proper. Purcell is a possession that we 
can display with pride even in the country of Bach 
and Handel, or of Haydn and Mozart : for he is not only 
a musician akin to them in spirit, but he came before 
them all. 


NEW MUSIC/ 


The present batch of new music contains some very 
delightful matter new and old. The eighteenth century, 
the great age that was wedded to form and elegant gesture 
and therefore to grace, looms very largely here. Mr. Cyril 
Scott, for instance, gives us a pastoral suite in which the 
first number is a Courante, the second a T^astorale, the third 
a Rigaudon, the fourth a Hondo, and the fifth a Passacaglia. 
He is careful to e.xplain that in some of the numbers the 
mood rather than the strict form is represented— certainly 
the precise gentlemen of the period would have objected 
to the sudden irruptions of five-four time without which 
Cyril Scott cannot get on. In one page alone there are 
no less than eleven changes of time signature ! We think 
his best pieces are the least restless, and we specially like 
the Pa.ssacaglia, with its light theme so happily in contrast 
to the menacing movement of the great Pa.s.sacaglia in 
C minor. Mr. MacDowell, another very distinguished 
musician, gives us direct transcriptions from the eighteenth 
century masters, a Sarabande and Gigue from T^oeilly, two 
pieces from Couperin, one from Graun and one from 
Lavignac— itself a transcription from Handel They arc 
perfectly delightful, and being (unlike Busoni s transcrip- 
tions from Bach) designed for ordinary hands and fingers, 
they can be heaitily recommended. Mr. Holbrooke 
appears as the arranger of such lively movements as 1 he 
Devil among the Tailors.” “Gillie Callum,” “The Fife 
Hunt,” ” Johnny's made a Weddin' o't,” and ' 1 ulloch- 
gorumV' The suite is written, actually, for a small orchestra 
and is lively and exhilarating. Dr. Vaughan Whlliams’s .set 
of pieces, not declared to be archaic, neverthdess “ takes 
after ” the eighteenth century, with its Slow Dance, 
Quick Dance, Slow Air, Rondo, and Pezzo O.stinato 
the last being quite in the spirit of the ingenious chaconnes 
and pa.ssacaglias of the time. The whole suite is charm- 
ing and soundly musicianly. Mr. Percy Elliot s Ballet 


• ** Suite of Six Short Pieces for Pianoforte.” By R. Vaughan 
WiUiams. 3 S. net. (Stainer & Bell.)—” Ballet-Suite for Piana 
Bv Percy Elliot. 2s.6d.net. (Reid Bros.) — Reels and Strath- 
speys.” By Joseph Holbrooke. 2s. 6d. net. (Goodwin & 

Xabb ) ” Three Preludes for Piano. By Gerrard Williams. 

3S. nrt. (Winthrop Rogers.)-" A Toy Story for the Rano- 
forte." By Charles V. Stanford. 2s. net. (Stainer & Bell.)— 
" From the Eighteenth Century." HarpsicWd and Cla^chord 
Pieces transcribed for the Pianoforte by Edward MacDowell. 
Book II. 48 . 6d. net. (Elkin & Co.)—" Pastoral Suite for the 
Pianoforte." By Cyril Scott. 4s. 6d. net. (Elkin & Co.)— 
" From the Surrey Hills." Fifteen Tone Pictures for Piano- 
forte. Book I. By Leonard Butler, as. 6d. net. (Lengnick). 
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Wanted — New writers! 

There is a dearth of talent. The trained writer, who has 
overcome the difficulties of subject and treatment, finds his 
work in keen demand at good rates, as much as £6 6s. per 1,000 
words being paid for contributions. And there is a charm 
about writing which never loses its spell. Has not some one 
called it ” the world's most fascinating hobby “ ? 

Make writing your hobby. Wherever you live you can earn 
money by your pen. You can master the essentials of effective 
writing— how to write, what to write about, and where to sell— 
by study of the unique postal course of the Regent Institute. 

Many promising writers have found success delayed because 
of misdirected efforts and lack of expert counsel in the early 
stages of their career. The Regent Course furnishes this 
essential counsel, combined with all-round practical training. 

One of the many notable features of the course is the special 
attention given to the development of the creative powers. The 
training equips the student with the invaluable faculty of being 
able to create a constant flow of ideas. 

Every student receives Individual attention, and is enabled- 
thanks to expert guidance — to avoid the errors and wasted effort 
which b«set the path of the beginner. This course shows 
definitely and practically how to achieve success. The special 
aim is to develop the individual genius of the student. 

You can master this course In your leisure hours, with personal 
guidance at every stage of the instruction. The first step towards 
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(Dept. 93). 22, Bedford Street. Stread, Londor, W.C.2, 
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Suito contains three pieces called “ Lizettc/' “ Ninette " 
and " Zaza.” They are modern, pleasant, not difficult, 
f>ood to play, and enjoyable to hear. The Three l^reludes 
by ]\Ir Oerrard Williams, called ” By Haworth Falls,” 
” Solitude ” and ” Autumn,” are mncli more serious and 
need very fair ('xecntive ability, with their rapid and wide 
arpej^^ios and their need for tone colour ; but the ambitious 
young pianist must not be afraid of trying something new 
and strange, and we cordially recommend these pieces. 
Sir Charles Stanford's ” 'I'oy Story ” is meant to be told to 
the children. The first piece is called ” Alone,” the next 
” The Postman,” the next ” The New Toy,”, the next ” The 
Broken 'I'oy,” th<‘ next ” The Wended Toy,” the last '* Not 
Alone ” Th(‘y are charming. IMr Butler’s Surrey pieces, 
pleasantly named and written, are simple and grateful and 
suggestive of the right a.ssociations Plainly if our young 
pianists do not know any good contempoiary music it is 
not the fault of our inildishers. 

NOTES ON NEW MUSIC 

THREE DRAMATIC SONGS. By Josef Holbrooke (Novello ) 
TALIESSIN'S SONG. By J o.scf Holbrooke (Novello ) 

To the average player and singer these songs by Mr. 
Josef Holbrooke may present some difficulties ; but it is 
well worth while persevering and overcoming these diffi- 
culties. and any hard work put in will be amply repaid. 


There is strength in the words Mr. Holbrooke chooses, and 
an equal strength in his music. The plaintive note in 
“ Taliessin's Song ” is very stirring. 

DAFFODILS. By Noel Carlton. (Evans.) 

An easy-to-play, pleasant little piece, which should find 
appreciation among those who desire effect with little 
effort. 

AN IRISH PEASANT LOVE SONG and A SONG IN 
AUTUMN. By Gcrrard Williams. (Winthrop Rogers.) 

AN INCONSEQUENT BALLAD Poem by Shakespeare (?). 
Music by Gerrard Williams. (Curwen ) 

Three* intere.sting songs by Gerrard Williams which satisfy 
the car and charm one with their unusual atmosphere. 

THE FAIRIES. Lyric by P. J. O’Reilly. Music by Henry 
Lovell. (Enoch ) 

A dainty little song with a lilting tune ; words and music 
are graceful and well matched. 

WILLLWILLLWONKA^LAND. Music by H. Baynton- 
Power. (Reid ) 

Fairy Suites for Young Pianists sounds an attractive 
idea, and if the numbers that follow prove up to the level of 
No. I there should be no doubt about the popularity of 
the series with youngsters. The pieces in the present 
album arc individual and delightful, and whether it is 
” Magpies,” ” Sleeping Fairies,” ” The Wi.shing Well,” or 
Water Tdlies ” that the composer expresses, the tune is 
always melodious and full of character. 


Zbc S)rania. 

THE YOUNG ACTRESS. 

By T. Michael Pope. 


T hings are 

not what 
they used to be” 
is the continual 
plaint of the 
pessimist in all 
ages. And there 
are times when 
the ojHiinistic 
rejoinder, ” No, 
and the\ never 
were,” fails to 
carry conviction. 
ThomdiKe. So far at least 
as ICnglish drama 

is concerned, the pessimist ma\ fairly be said to have 
made out a case. Ten years ago the outlook was dis- 
tinctly hopeful. It was the age of Harold Chapin, of 
St. John Hankin, of Stanley Houghton and of Gran- 
ville Barker. Shaw was still in the full flood-tide of 
his creative vigour. Barrie’s reputation was as yet 
uiiassailed. It seemed, indeed, as if w^ere already 
emerging into tlie dawn of a new era. 

Then came the war — and with it the inevitable 
submergence of all intellectual interests. The drama 
suffered — suffered terribly. Nor can it be said to have 
recovered yet. As one looks back over the past decade, 
how many plays have there been that one would take 
the risk of acclaiming as dramatic masterpieces ? Two 
only remain in my memory — Mr. Lennox Robinson's 
” The Lost Leader ” and Mr. Galsworthy’s " The 
Skin ^jame ”— and I doubt whether either was a con- 
spicuous ” box-office ” success. On the other hand 
" Chu Chin Chow ” is still with us. 


And if this be true of the drama what is to be said 
of its interpreters ? Where are the actors of yesteryear ? 
Is there a successor to Sir Henry Irving— to Sir Charles 
Wyndham - or even to Sir Herbert Tree ? There was 
a time when great things were expected of Mr. Ainley, 
but he has hardly fulfilled the promise of his early 
manhood. 

Indeed, it app«'^ars to me to be becoming increasingly 
evident that it is to the woman rather than to the 
man that we must look for the carrying on of our best 
acting traditions. During the last few years there has 
arisen a school of younger actresses most of whom 
may fairly challenge comparison w'ith the best actresses 
of the past. 

And, first, there is Miss Sybil Thorndike, who is easily 
the finest tragedienne on the English stage at the 
present moment. (No one who saw' her performance 
in ” The Trojan Women ” will, I fancy, venture to dis- 
pute that statement.) Miss Thorndike learned the 
mastery of her craft in a hard school. For a consider- 
able period she was at the Old Vic — where, by the 
w'ay, you may still see the finest acting in London. 
She has played, I believe, practically every Shake- 
spearean heroine from J uliet to Ophelia. She worked — 
and worked hard — in repertory at Liverpool, and she 
has put in a number of strenuous years in America, 
As the result of all these experiences Miss Thorndike 
has come to the conclusion that there is no royal road 
to success on the stage. “ An actress," she said to me 
recently, " must learn her art painfully — and then forget 
it, bit by bit, until what is left is merely a necessary 
minimum." 

That Miss Thorndike's future will be worthy of her 
past I have little doubt. She has but one temptation 
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to guard against. There is a real danger that, now she 
has learned to do everj^thing, she may insist upon 
doing it. 

In the region of what used to be known as “ polite 
comedy, we have Miss Athene Scyler. Miss Sexier is 
the only possible successor to Miss Marie TeinjK'st, 
and her range is considerably wider. She is, in mv 
opinion, the finest creatix e actress of our time— though 
it is only in comedy that her quite indixadual talents 
find full scope. She is, too, entirely unencumboi’ed bx^ 
tradition, and upon ex ery part that she undertakes she 
stamps the impress of her wliimsical ayd intriguing 
personality. Her Rosalind xvas a daring expenment- 
it was so almost iminuhaitly Jiiodcrn. Nexertheless 
(or may it have been m consequence ?) it appeahal to nu' 
as being the finest Rosalind that this geiuTation has 
seen— and I xvrite this xvith Ada Rehan still in mv 
memor 3 \ RecentJx a friendly critic xvrote of Miss 
Scyler: “If some dramatist of talent would xvrite 
parts for her, she could dexxdo]') a t^'pi' which might 
have the success of Lord Dundrearv.“ So far. that 

dramatist of talent “ has not been forthcoming. 

An actress x\’ho give'' promise of achiexiiig great 
triumphs in the immediate future is Miss Meggie Alban- 
esi. If Miss Sevier is a creative’ actress, Miss Albaiu’si 
is no less what max’ be called an interpretative actress. 
Indeed, she seems to hax e no existence outside tlu part 
"jhe is assuming at the time. It ox^ermasters her. Xo 
one xvho saxv it is likelx' to foiget her study of the x oung 
girl in “ The Skin Cianie,'’ and her present performance 
in “ A Bill of Dix’orcement “ at the St. Martin's is one 
of the most mox’ing and poignant pieces of acting I 
have ever .seen. 

Whether revue is a legitimate form of diamatic art 
is a question I xvill not attem])t to answ'er. At least, 
it has produced one x’oung actress of unmistakable 
originality and genius I allude 1o Miss ^lona Vixian. 
Miss Vixdan has still much to learn, and her xvork at 
the present moment is distigiin’d bx’ a number of obx’ioii.'^ 
crudities, but she ('ombine'' an innocent duiblcnc with a 
grotesqueness, entirelx’ free from xailgaritx’, that ir., T 
think, absoliitelx’ iinupK’ Her advent max’ help lo 
reconcile us to the approaching retirement fiom tli(‘ 
xxiriety stage of Miss \holet Lorame. But I am confident 
that her best xvork is still to come 

I must end here : otherxvise I should hax e liked to 
hax’e made some reference to the xvork of Miss C'athleeii 
Nesbitt, Miss Movna Macgill, Miss Maiy Merrall, Miss 
Betty Chester and Miss Dorothx^ Holmes-Gore. All 
these actresses— xvith the (often inadequate) material 
at their disposal -are xvorthily maintaining the finest 
acting traditions of the British stage. 


THE KNAVE OF DIAMONDS. By Ethel 31 Deli. At 
the Globe Theatre. 

According to the programme, " Ethel M. Dell’.s ‘ IJu* 
Knave of Diamonds,’ a Play in a Prologue and riiree 
Acts, dramatised by Charlton Maim,” was presented at 
the Globe Theatre. I do not know who Charlton 3Iann 
is, but I feel that he (or she) very nearly achieved some- 
thing. Unfortunately, he (or she) forgot that what may 
be quite effective on the printed page may not get across 
the footlights as far as the orchestra. There were moments 
when the audience laughed at terrific happenings, such 
as when Sir Giles was called on to fight with three men- 
servants in the first act. I was sorry for Sir Giles ; he acted 
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very convincingly whenever his part would let him. But 
it is only just to say that there were other moments when 
a not too sympathetic audience found itself gripped, 
caught its breath and ceased its tittering involuntarily. 
Of course, this was partly due to the consummate acting 
of Miss Violet Vanbrugh. She has had better parts, but 
has never, perhaps, given us a finer exhibition of her 
powers. Mr. Scott Sunderland was rather overpowering 
as her lover, but did creditably on the whole. The fault 
of the play is that it is neither tragedy nor comedy ; nor 
is it honest melodrama ; it is sometimes comically tragic 
and sometimes melodramatically comic. But although 
I dub myself unfasliionable by the confession, I was 
not bored ! 1 was interested. 

PERICLES'' AT THE OLD VIC. 

Of all the excellent things that Mr. Robert Atkins has 
done at the Old Vic., none has shown him more truly a 
producer of ideas than his revival of “ Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre." This was an achievement of Mr. Atkins's own 
imagination. Many of us remember well enough, of 
course, the late Mr. John Coleman’s revival at Stratford- 
on-Avon twenty years ago. Not many of us can go back 
to Phelps, fifty years before that ! But Mr. Atkins has 
owed nothing to either of his predecessors. He is the first 
manager to present the play in full — disorderly-house scenes 
and all. He justifies his courage at almost every point. 
However much was or was not written by Shakespeare 
(and a touch or so in the last two acts are all one can feel 
convinced about), Mr. Atkins has at any rate discovered 
a beautiful, romantic adventure-play in those loosely-knit 
scenes in Antioch, Ephesus, Tarsus and Mitylene, with the 
sea breeze blowing everywhere and the pure loveliness of 
the character of Marina purging even the filth of those 
ostensibly Syrian, but obviously Elizabethan, stews. If 
Shakespeare did have a hand in it — and at least a finger 
he must have had I — one finds fascinating traces — here of 
“ The Winter’s Tale," here of " Measure for Measure " and 
here of " The Tempest " — with a contrast of romance and 
realism more direct than is to be found in any of Shake- 
speare’s " canonical *' plays. 

Not only in the courage of his choice, but in the beauty 
of his treatment, Mr. Atkins has shown liis faculty of 
vision. He has redeemed the sordid story of the early part 
by bold fancy — the opening reminded one even of the 
Russian Ballet — and he has managed to work in the 
countless small scenes and dumb-shows with old Gower’s 
verses (beautifully read by himself) in a way which makes 
-one feel that despite scanty resources, no play is too difficult 
for the Old Vic., with Mr. Atkins in command. 

There was some excellent playing by Mr. Rupert Harvey 
as Pericles himself. Miss Mary Sumner in Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite’s old part as Marina, Miss Jane Bacon as 
Tha’isa (how well one remembers Miss Lily Brayton rising 
from that coffin at Stratford !), and, chief of all, by Mr. 
Atkins himself as old Gower. He gave not merely a 
reading. It was a delicious, whimsical, dignified portrait. 
The personality was in itself an interpretation — the old 
poet who linked together those varied scenes of love's 
glamour and love’s sorrowing, and understood ! 

S. R. L. 

SHAKESPEAREAN DISCIPLESHIP. By Thomas Dunlop. 

Edited by Gavdn A. Dunlop. (Edinburgh : Andrew ElUott.) 

This series of lectures on certain of the plays of Shake- 
speare is intended for students and for those lovers of his 
* work who do not pretend to know all that can be known 
about it. The plays are accepted as they stand ; there is 
no discussion of their chronological order, textual corrup- 
tions, vexed questions of authorship — all such matters are 
left aside, and Mr. Dunlop’s purpose has been, as he says, 
purely " an attempt to learn and set forth in a plain way 
the spiritual principle in some of Shakespeare’s dramas." 
H"' ‘carried out this purpose with understanding and in- 
^ -sight, .xnd younger readers in particular will find his book 
a, ver^, interesting and helpful introduction to a study of 
Shakespeare and a comprehension of the inner significance 
of many of his scenes and characters. 

* s' ' 
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flews flotes. 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis, the American novelist, is stay- 
ing in London at present, and will probably remain 
with us for a year, unless our winter proves too 
inhospitable, in which case he will seek refuge from 
it in Italy. His new novel, “ Main Street/’ is 
just now topping all the lists of best sellers in his 
own country and, published recently by Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, is one of the most successful 
books of this season over here. 

The Memoirs of a Midget,” a new story by 
Walter de la Mare, will be published by Messrs. 
Collins this month. 


Mr. Henry W. Wolff has for some time been 
engaged on a work dealing with the problem of 
Rural Reconstruction. The book will be published 
by Messrs. Selwyn & Blount. Mr. Wolff compares 
our" national problem with the problems of France, 


Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, Russia, Japan, 
Canada, and the United States, and shows how 
agricultural prosperity can only be brought about 
by co-operation betw^ecn classes, and by dispensing 
with the antiquated feudal s^’stem. 


Messrs. Putnam are publishing shortly a Life of 
Mrs. Florence Barclay, written by one of her 
daughters. 

Sir Henry Newbolt has compiled for the use of 
teachers and students a selection of ” English Prose 
and Verse from the Fourteenth to the Twentieth 
Century,” which will be published by Messrs. Dent 
in the autumn. 


There are not many women humorists, and one 
was added to their number when Mrs. Florence A. 
Kilpatrick’s ” Our Elizabeth ” made its appearances 
She has written a new story, ” Educating Ernestine,” 
a satirical picture of English society with an 
Australian girl for heroine, which Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth is publishing. 


Mr. Roger Fry’s ” Some Architectural Heresies 
of a Painter ” will be published immediately by 
Messrs, Chatto & Windus. 
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Another author from abroad just now sojourning 
in London is the distinguished Dutch novelist, Mr. 
Louis Couperus. Four or five of the novels of Mr. 
Couperus, translated by Mr. Teixera de Mattos, have 
been published in England by Messrs. Hcinemann 
and Mr. Thornton Butterworth. One of the greatest 
of his books, “ Old People and the Things that Pass,** 
was published last autumn by Mr. Butterworth, who 
is shortly issuing Mr. Coupe us’s new’ novel, w^hich 
is said to rival that, under 
the title of The Law^ 

Inevitable. '* 


his wide interest in things and his charm o 
character, he has become a real and invaluable 
asset of the Empire. Edward, Prince of Wales,** 
by G. Ivy Sanders, which Messrs. Nisbet publish, 
contains an intimate account of his upbringing, his 
war service, and Dominion tours, the author having 
received valuable assistance from the Prince Jiimself 
and members of his household. 


“ The Gun Brand,’* a new 
novel of the Wild West by 
James Hendryx, will be 
published this month by 
Messrs. Jarrold, wLo also 
announce a new book of 
humour, “ A Sport in a 
Nutshell,” by the late 
Colonel Bogey, edited by 
C. E. Hughes ” and his 
unrivalled staff of 
assistants, namely Fred 
Buchanan.” 


Photo by E. O. Hoppi. 


The success of Mr. Grant 
Watson’s brilliant novel, 

” Shadow and Sunlight,” 
has led his publisher, Mr. 

Jonathan Cape, to republish this author’s earlier 
book, ” The Mainland,” a story of the South Seas, 
which came out during the war and, like so much 
fiction that appeared in those clark days, suffered 
accordingly. 



The Oxford Press is 
publishing immediately 
“America’s Norse Dis- 
coverers,” a translation and 
discussion of the Wineland 
Sagas, by G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy. 


Owing to the state of 
affairs that has resulted 
from the coal strike, Messrs. 
Heinemann have decided 
to postpone publication of 
Sir Hall Caine’s new novel, 
“ The Master of Man,” until 
the crisis is past. 


Mr. Louis Couperus. 


Some wiio are taking 
summer holidays will be 
glad to know’ that Messrs. 
A. & C. Black have just 
published new and completely revised editions of 
their Guides to the Channel Isles and to Dorset. 
These are full of maps, plans, view's and of informa- 
tion that tourists will find useful, 


We congratulate our w^eekly contemporary, Book- 
Post, on the passing of its first birthday. ” To have 
been born during the last two years,” w’rites its 
editor, “ and to have survived one year is at once a 
great adventure and an achievement,” and all who 
have had experience of latter-day publishing diffi- 
culties will corroborate this assertion. But Book- 
Post has not merely survived, it has grown in size 
and influence and is still growing. Its pages have 
the charm of variety and are alive with interest for 
all w^ho are interested in selling books or in reading 
them. 


Mr. Cecil Palmer is publishing immediately 
“ Unemployment : Its Cause and a Remedy,” by 
Arthur Kitson. The articles in the book originally 
appeared in the Times Trade Supplement, and are 
supplemented by a discussion of the correspondence 
they evoked. 


Mr. Rathmell Wilson has wTitten a novel, “ Other 
People’s Babies,” founded on a play by Mr. Lech- 
mere Worrall, and it is to be published shortly by 
Mr. Arthur H. Stockwell. 


Tw’o new books about him testify to the 
popularity of the Prince of Wales. “ Our Prince,** 
by Edw’ard Legge, which Mr. Eveleigh Nash 
publishes, gives an admirable account of his career 
down to a couple of months ago and shows how, with 


‘‘ The Call to Liberalism,** an appeal to^ Liberals 
of all shades by Mr. C. Sheridan Jones, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Liberal Anti-Nationalisation Com- 
mittee, will be published this month by Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, 
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An edition de luxe of fourteen poems by James 
Elroy Flecker is about to be issr.ed by the Poetry 
Bookshop, with a frontispiece a’^d fourteen full- 
page lithographs by Charles Freegrove Winzer. 
The edition is limited to 550 copies. 

Mr. E. (). Hoppe, the distinguislied artist and 
photographer, has returned from a prolonged visit 
to the United States a convinced admirer of America 
and of things American. He was royall\' enter- 
tained and met many leading American artists, 
novelists and poets, including a goodly number of 
the new^cr schools in which he is particular! v 
interested. On the outward voyage he contributed 
towards ameliorating the tedium of sea-life by 
drawing lightning sketches of beautiful faces at one 
of the entertainments got up by the passengers, and 
an American journalist ])resent was so struck by 
these that Mr. Hoppe had not long been in New 
York before he found llim^('lf hailed in a multitude 
of newspapers all o\'er the country as the grc'atest 
living beauty expert. He modestly disclaims the 
title, but hi^ disclaimer is not readily accepted by 
tliost' who have seen his paintings and photographs 
of beautiful women, sk(‘tched and photographed in 
various parts of the world. These slu)uld not be 
relegatc'd to tlie privacy of portfolios, and one is not 
surprised to learn that a selection of them is to be 
published this autumn. Wliile he was in America 



t'hoto by JntemaUonaUPortrait Mr. E. O'. Hopp^. 

Service, New York. 



Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 


at the window of her home, “ The Cottage,” in the roof of No. 3, Fleet Street. 

Mrs. Chesterton and Mr. Loni.s J. McOnilland have collaborated in 
writing a Memoir of Cecil Chesterton, which Mr. Cecil Palmer is 
])ublishiiig shortly. 

Mr. Hoppe completed a nunai^kable series of j)hoto- 
graphs to illustrate a handsome volume on “ The 
Soul of New York,” and he is now engaged with the 
preparation of a similar work on London. 

Imr the first time in its history tlie famous 
American publishing firm of Ci. P. Putnam’s Sons 
has elected an English director of its New’ York 
house. Mr. (L H. (irubb, who makes this new 
record, has been associated with the firm’s business 
on this side of the water for thirty-three years, and 
for some years past has been a director of the 
London branch. Messrs. Ihitnams’ relations with 
English authors and publishers are under his control, 
and he is largtiy and successfully developing them. 

Mr. vSyduey A. Mosek'y’s new' book, “ Haunts of 
the (iay East,” has just been published by 
Mr. vStanley Paul. It gives vivid pictures of 
('onstantinople, Cairo, Budapest, and other such 
ccnires of Eastern life. 

i 

SOTKS OS XKW HOOKS. 

So reader of that real thriller, “ Stealthy Terror,’' will 
need iirj^ing to read Mr John Vergnson’s new novel, “ The 
J_)ark Geraldine ” (8s. hd. ; John Lane). The sensation is 
not so headlong, but the plot is as ingenious and intriguing, 
and the mystery as ennningly developed. A capital tale, 
and one that engrosses you and makes you forget time and 
all the troubles of the time while yon are reading it. 

If a mau ex])resses intense dissatisfaction with our 
present chaos, and a passionate desire to be moving on to 
the next stage in human evolution, he is at once suspected, 
in some quarters, of being in the pay of the Bolsheviks 
or other such apostles of violence. To such a pass of 
unreason have we come that you arc not thought quite 
respectable unless you are walling to stick in the mud and 
praise the powers that put you there. Mr. Jcff< ry E. 
Jeffery is one of those troublesome persons who wants to 
get out and do something to right what has gone wrong, 
but in his “ Breaking Point ” (4s. 6d. ; Leonard Parsons) 
he is so far from hankering after red ruin that he is inspired 
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by Ibsen’s faith that there is 
but one revolution that avails. 

It is to revolutionise men’s 
minds." He states simply and 
clearly, as Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
says in a foreword, " certain 
fundamental facts about the 
position of our industrial civili- 
sation to-day . . . facts which 
most of us are unwilling to face 
because of the catastrophic 
conclusions implicit in them " ; 
he diagnoses our social disease 
searchingly and indicates the 
remedy for it. He feels, as 
many do, that shall not 
have peace or prosperity until 
our civilisation has been re- 
organised, and his manner of 
reorganisation is worth the 
serious consideration of all who 
are not afraid to think about it. 

In his little book, How To 
Get Married" (The World 
Press), Mr. E. Montale appears to be intensely earnest and 
well meaning, but his work, despite its title, will not set the 
Thames on fire. The fact is, although Mr. Montale throws 
out a few sensible suggestions and is quite up to date in 
his outlook, he does not provide any startlingly fresh 
solution to the problem he tackles so gamely. 

If " The Lady With the Hands " (8s. 6d. ; Daniel 

O’Connor) is a first novel, Mr. C. Nepean Longridge is a 
novelist you should make a note of. He is a little leisurely 
perhaps in getting under way, but he has a knowledge of 
character and an engaging style, and though he brings about 
a happy ending with great determination he does it 
effectively. Lily Mainleigh, her seafaring husband, and 
the artist who brought tempest and temporary tragedy 
into their quiet lives, are ^xdl drawn ; their story is interest- 
ing and wTitten with considerable ability. 

To their excellent scries of Notable British Trials Messrs. 
William Hodge & Co. have added the grisly and amazing 
story of " Burke and Hare," edited by William Roughead 
(los. 6d.). There is a strange fascination in these records of 
crime, and the account of this infamous pair and how they 
made a business of murder makes as gruesomely fascinating 
a study as any in the series. 

The compiler of " An Anthology of Modern Verse " 
(6s. ; Methuen), who half conceals himself behind the 
initials A. M., has done his work of selection admirably and 
with sound judgment, the result being, as Mr. Robert Lynd 
say? in an introduction, " an anthology that gives a better 
idea of the diffuse and ubiquitous riches of recent poetry 
than any that has yet appeared." 

Tales of the marvellous and the terrible are as old as the 
history of man, says Miss Edith Birkhead in " The Tale 
of Terror ; A Study of the Gothic Romance " (15s. ; 
Constable and in succeeding chapters, having touched on 
its rise in early myths and folk-lore, she traces the growth 


and development of the super- 
natural element in the English 
novel, from Horace Walpole 
to Wilkie Collins, Algernon 
Blackwood, Wells, and others, 
and in the short stories of 
Conrad, Stevenson and Kipling. 
The penultimate chapter is 
devoted to American tales of 
terror. 

Two score of Coventry Pat- 
more’s miscellaneous^ contribu- 
tions to the St. James's Gazette 
and other periodicals are for the 
first time collected in " Courage 
in Politics and Other Essays " 
(7s. 6d. ; Oxford Press). Some 
of the political views may now 
seem a little old-fashioned, but 
Patmore was always interest- 
ing, knew his own mind, and 
had a glancing humour and a 
dry, satirical touch that were 
peculiarly his own. The best 
things are the literary essays. It is curious to find 
Thomas Hardy, in 1887, bracketed with Mrs. L. B. Walford, 
even while it is granted that he, " though less perfect, is 
much the greater artist of the two." But in a later 
review Patmore ranks Mrs. Walford with Mrs. Gaskell, 
and almost persuades you to brush up your acquaintance 
with the lesser Victorian novelists and see if he was right. 

No student of politics should be ignorant of the teachings 
of Karl Marx, for his economic doctrines form the main 
artery of modern communism. To understand the trend 
of the revolutionary Labour movement, of Bol.shevism 
and the awakening of the workers to a state of class- 
consciousness (to use Marx’s own phrase), a knowledge 
of his philosophy is absolutely essential. But it takes a 
born economist to wade through the verbosity of " Capital," 
and the man in the street will find M. Beer’s little hand- 
book, " The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx " (6s. ; 
Parsons), more profitable reading. Here the Marxian 
system is condensed and set forth comprehensively, with 
a brief liistory of Marx’s life and development which 
embraces a summary of the social progress of his time. 

Miss Rosamond Napier’s intimate knowledge of Ireland 
and India gives a background of strength and colour to 
" Release " (7s. ; Methuen). The wild beauty of Ireland 
forms a vivid contrast to the feverish wonders of the East, 
and in these two settings a drama of devoted love and heroic 
self-sacrifice is revealed to us through the personality of 
Arnold Bligh’s friend. This method of story-telling is of 
necessity obscure and leaves much to the imagination, but 
Miss Napier manages a difficult feat with skilful handling. 
We get the onlooker's version of the love of Irish Nora for 
Bligh and her contrivance ^lat he shall marry her niece, 
Olwen. Miss Napier knows how to tell a good tale, and 
writes with a strong emotional force that imbues her 
characters with all the pathos of reality. 



Photo by E. o. Hoppi. Mr. G. H. Grubb. 


Recently elected a director of Messrs. G. P« Putnams' New York house. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

MURIEL STUART. 


E very ripple upon the surface of national life 
spreads in time into the backwaters of literature, 
and no movement of our day, perhaps, has left a clearer 
mark upon its fiction than that which was centred in 
woman's emancipation. Those of us who are old 
enough to recall the fervent literary ardours of thirty 
years ago will find our retrospect filled with a monstrous 
regiment of women, all clamouring to be released from 
some imagined bondage, and set free for some yet 
more imaginary liberty. Younger critics write to-day 
of the era of “ The Yellow Book " as of some weary 
celebration of apathy or absinthe. I do not remember 
it so. It seems to me to have resembled rather a 
Maenad orgy of women who were determined to live 
with men no longer except upon their own terms, and 
who were abnormally interested in the public display 
of emotions which their mothers would have blushed 
to confide to their own pillow-cases. It passed, that 
shouting, babbling crowd, passed into the darkness of 
the dell, as all crowds pass in time ; but it left its trail 
behind it. In the generation of our sons and daughters 
•it is finding a philosophy for its dreams, a polity for 
its organisation, and a poetry for its gospel. Among 
other influences it has inspired the poetr}^ of Miss Muriel 
Stuart, and has found in her rich, passionate and 
intensely feminine poetic temperament a not unworthy 
expression of the nobler side of woman’s struggle for 
independence of conduct and of thought. 

Miss Muriel Stuart was a child of the generation of 
revolting daughters," although very little echo, if 
any, of the prevailing movement reached the nur'^ery, 


of the law," and, except for the devoted sympathy 
and interest of her mother. Miss Stuart had no sort 
of literary education, and very little encouragement 
in her first attempts to write. Indeed her earliest 
articulate copy of verse, perhaps not unnaturally, came 
as a great shock to pious relatives. For the theme was 
" The Devil weeping over Jerusalem," and there seems 
to have been in the poet’s heart a secret sympathy 
with the Prince of this World, as he lamented the 
beautiful city which was in danger of being lost to him 
through the persuasive preaching of Christ. At this 
time the poet was ten years old, and a few months 
later she caused further domestic disruptions by reciting 
aloud, to casual visitors of both sexes, a " Song of 
Psyche," into which she had packed all the most 
appalling phrases which she had been able to collect 
from the Bible and the Elizabethan dramatists. By 
this time it was felt that her work deserved the common 
fate of all too frank and inflammatory literature. A 
little book o^ laborious manuscript, containing some 
ninety pieces, found its way to the family dustbin, and 
was transported by the myrmidons of hygiene to a 
refuse hill some miles from her home. This panorama 
of an eager but unappreciated childhood closes with the 
spectacle of a little girl, con\ailsed in a frenzy of tears, 
raking over heaps of garbage with feverish, blistered 
fingers, never to find again the poems that w'ere 
lo>t. 

These childish memories, trivial enough in themselves, 
liave one very real interest for readers of Miss Stuart's 
maturer work ; they bear witness to an unusual con- 
sistency in her taste and 
its development. The books 
which she read most eagerly 
in the nursery were Percy’s 
“ Reliques," Milton, and a 
small dictionar}" of Greek 
Mythology, and with these 
she saturated her young 
imagination with melody and 
colour wliich have become 
the very fabric of her later 
poetry. These, and the 
country scenes, w’hich she 
saw from her childhood’s 
window, have been the 
most stimulating of all her 
influences. She cherished a 
jmssion for trees, for flowers, 
and for sunlight on the 
lawn, and the natural 
imagery with which her 
poetry is laden (and some- 
times, perhaps, a little 
over-laden) is all drawn 
from these first associa- 
tions, and returns to them 
still in memory. Her verse 


where she began to write 
verses as soon as she could 
print her letters, and always 
kept a grubby notebook by 
her bedside, to put down 
her "waking thoughts" 
before they escaped with the 
dawn. As a great grand- 
daughter of the not too 
reputable William Jordan, 
she was born with a literary 
inheritance which had lost all 
immediate traces in a succes- 
sion of hunting Gloucester- 
shire squires; but the 
elements of romance were in 
her blood, for her earlier 
forbears, like Swinburne’s, 
had spent their blood like 
water and their gold like 
sand in the ruined cause 
of the young Pretender. 

Literature and romance, 
however, had somewhat 
languished in a family which 

found its present duties From adfawmgby AmyJ.Drucker. Muriel StUSirt 

amid " the dusty purlieus (Mr*. Minnttt). 
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is full of pictures of this early home and its by no 
means shadowy recollections : 

I went by wood and waste toward the town : 

The whole world lay, a quiet emerald 

Set in a golden ring 

Up 07 i God’s finger, against His bosom thralled ; 

Hliisive airs were blown 

On elfin horns of Spring ; 

Tlu'ough the thin mist pale hawthorn trees peered out ” 
And so on, throughout a passage rich in light and 
colour. 

So Nature got to work upon her composition, 
but the books she read influenced her no less. The 
Dictionary of Mythology, in particular, caught her 
young fancy in a net. It is unusual to find a woman 
filling her verse with classical imager^^ and allusion, but 
Miss Stuart’s fancy never travels far from the gods of 
a dead day. Some of her poems, like “ The Centaur's 
First Love,” are deliberate adaptations of classical 
themes, translated into the language of a semi- 
Elizabethan frankness : 

“ 1 hunted her down the morning ! 

She leapt with neighing shrill , 

No stream too deep, too high no hill 
To master such bright scorning : 

Till where the reeds grew' thick and tall 
1 saw her stumble, sway and fall 
But, from her eyes as 1 drew near 
Leapt fear, and something more than fear : 

She did not stir, she did not move, 

She knew the ancient Sport of Love, 

She knew me at the side of her 

From great gold mane to trembling hoof, 

The sleek, the tawmy hide of her — 

All the predestined sweets thereof — 

Are mine to crush or choke or kill. . . 

In other, and more characteristic pieces, the poet 
develops a direct philosophy of modern paganism, 
discontented with the authority of creeds and stretching 
out eager hands for the liberty to think for herself, to 
realise the vague yearning for self-expression, to be free 
of the sunlight and the breeze. The old gods, in the 
Swinburnian phrase, were ” noble and nude and 
antique ” : the new robellion returns to their inspiration 
from the bondage of repression and the discipline of 
thorns : 

“ What have our wisdom and our worship done 
To raise such gods ? 

To quench the ruined eyes of I^arthenon 
What newer beauty nods. 

And shames the wreckless brow that stares upon 
The amazed sun ? *' 

And here, at last, we arrive at the distinguishing 
quality of Miss Stuart’s poetry, a passionate paganism, 
which (somewhat paradoxically) is rooted in the very 
sympathy and self-sacrifice of Christianity. The early 
examples which moulded Miss Stuart’s imagination set 
her the task of choosing themes rather than of singing 
songs, and the themes which appeal to her most are 
all suggestive of the soul’s emancipation from thraldom, 
whether of custom, convention or priestcraft. Particu- 
larly is she moved by the spectacle of suffering woman- 
hcod, and nothing stirs her righteous rage more bitterly 
than tli.^ sight of a dour religion, holding back its gloomy 
robe lor fear of contamination from some poor fallen 
pleader by the wayside. Her fancy is captivated, in 


spite of itself, by the white Christ on the rood, only to 
turn at the next moment repelled by man’s arrogant 
exclusiveness which would claim the possession of Truth 
as the right of any one creed or religious system : 

“ Thou canst not chain Christ to a chapel bell. 

From brothels thinkest thou 1 hear no prayer ? 

Doth not the choking gutter sing me well ? 

Is not the whole sweet world my Sanctuary ?*” 

It is tjie god who is sacrificed to the creed, the^god 
who, in different forms, reappears to enlighten the heart 
of generation after generation : 

“ . . . All men turn 
Their unsecMi gods to graven images, 

Each man the idol of his choosing leads 
That in the Cockpit of men’s brutal creeds 
Each gotl may bleed and burn. 

Till frailer ones be fallen on their knees — 

Sweet gods soon broken upon the spears of Youth, 
Soon silenced at the knee of Sophistry, 

Till Earth's eyes with the lust of battle dim. 

Till gaping Hell be bubbled to the brim. 

And Heaven grow grey against a dead god’s mouth." 

Every revolution splits itself into a hundred streams, 
and the poetry of Miss Muriel Stuart, as I have tried to 
show, is just one outlet (and, to my mind, a very 
synqiathetic and stimulating outlet) of that great 
woman movement which has so profoundly influenced 
the social life of our time, and will even moic profoundly 
influence the socitU life of our children in the next 
generation. She is a revolutionary, founded in tradition. 
Her poetry itself, in its fine technique, rich workman- 
ship and abundant imagery, is entirely in the tradition ; 
it takes its laws from the lawgivers of old. In the 
same way, her rebellion against convention, against 
pretence, against the lie in the soul, against injustice 
and tyranny of every kind, none the less leads back 
to honourable standards, away from anarchy to true 
order, to a humanity which is rooted in love, to self- 
realisation which finds itself at last in the service of 
others. “Go back,” said Christ to the reveller at the 
Carnival, 

Go back ; thou hast two children in thy house.’' 

The true freedom of womanhood is just a nobler 
servitude : 

“ I felt no agony of hope or loss, 

Treading the old paths that beside me lay ; 

For me no one great lifting on the Cross, 

But small, slow crucifixions every day. 

I brought no prayers, I made no conscious vows. 
And though it seemed God never could confer 
Duty so simple, such a humble faith, 

And that no further life my soul could stir, 

I went back, meekly, trusting what He saith ; 

* Go back, thou hast two children in thy house.' " 

So the Mother of God fulfils herself in her daughters, 

“ In every violet-seller by the ivall, 

In pavement-saints, Madonnas of the Shawl, 

In Magdalen’s hair, in Martha’s ministry. 

Wherever women’s heads are blessed or bowed,” 

and so paganism and Christianity may unite their 
symbols at last in a humanity that is at heart divine, 
and in a perpetual service which is also perfect freedom, 

Arthur Waugh. 
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CHARLES LAMB; 

SOME NEW BIOGRAPHICAL AND OTHER DETAILS. 

By Major S. Buttekwoktii. 


A new edition of Mr. Lucas’s “ Life of Charles 
Lamb " has been rccenth^ issued, uniform in 
appearance with the same writer’s edition of the 
“ Works ” and “ Letters ” in the Pocket edition. In 
their spring announcements the publishers described it 
as “ a new edition, the fifth, in a new form, of a 
biogiaphical classic,” and informed all those; whom it 
concerned that the author had subjected th(‘ t(‘xt to 
a very close revision, but that nothing had beeMi abridged 
and that certain additions had been made. The additions 
are not easily found except one inteaa'sting piece of 
information, viz., the fact that Lamb mounted the scales 
of an ancient firm of wine merchants in St. janu's’s 
StiTet, who weire in the habit of weighing ” distinguished 
customers,” with the result that we now kiieiw that his 
weight on June 14th, 1814, as recorded in their beiok, 
was 9 steiiK' 3.t lbs., in boots. 

With re'gard to the statement as to the thorenighness 
.of the* revision, Mr. Lucas does not perhaps make ejiiile* 
so large a claim as his iniblishers, for in his preT.ice hi'^ 
avouchment is that it differs from the original e'dition 
by the ” addition of ceTtain corrections.” All the* same* 
he must share with Jhs publishers the blame of having 
prexluced an edition of v.hieii one can emly sav re'gretfully 
that the sooner it is itself revised, and that in workman- 
like fashiein, the better will his lepntation as an anthontv 
on Lamb be sustained. Why this edition is called the 
fifth is not easily understood, 
as already tin' work has 
gone, in one form or aiiothei*. 
into six editions, .so that 
strictl}^ speaking this is the* 
seventh. 

Having expressed the fore- 
going opinion, some evidence 
in justification of it is 
imperative, and is as follows : 

In the earlier editions of the 
work there are many errors, 
a fact not greatly to be 
wondered at considering the 
large field over which the 
author had spread his 
labours. Most of these were 
corrected in the one volume 
edition of either 1907 or 1910, 
but, with perhaps two excep- 
tions, all these errors re- 
appear in the present issue. 

For example, to give two or 
three instances, in his first 
edition Mr. Lucas quotes 
certain lines written by 
Charles Lloyd in his 
"Desultory Thoughts in 


London” as referring to Lamb, uhereas they certainly 
refer to ” another friend.” Lamb and Col(‘ridge had 
been addiessed in previous stanzas. This mistake was 
coriected in the one volume edition, but in the present one 
the original error is re])eated. In oiu* impression we are 
told that no portrait of Manning exists. In the 1910 
edition ]\lr. Lucas announces as one of the features of 
that edition ” a portrait of Thomas Manning.” In the 
present oik* W(' an* again told that ” no portrait of him 
exists.” On ])agc 543 we read : ” All trace both of the 
original Kha and his writings has \'anished.” In the 
pocket edition of the ” Letters ” (1912) Mr. Lucas 
informs us that Elia ” has recently been identified,” 
gives us his full name and the work of which he was the 
author. The ])lace of burial of Lamb’s father, in- 
correctlv given in the two volume* edition, was corrected 
in the edition of 1910 ; in the present one the old error 
again raises its lu'ad. Similar remaiks might be made 
of other mistakes ■ first corrected and afterwards ignored 
or overlooked - the numerous instances of which it would 
be too tedious to note lu're. 

Much as has been done by Lamb’s editors and others 
in increasing our knowledge of a fascinating subject — 
and none is more deserx ing of praise* than Mr. Lucas — 
there is still room for workers, for many little questions 
call for solution. And one jileasing result is that diligent 
and patient lesearch not infrequently rewards the seeker. 

The object of this paper is to 
share with others what the 
writ('r has been able to bring 
to light. 

On a day towards the end 
of March, 1761 (March 29th), 
a wedding party assembled 
in St. Duiistan’s Church (the 
” punctual giants ” of which 
were so beloved of Charles 
Lam b) . Th i s was th e church 
in which Isaak Walton had 
worshipped and listened to 
the sermons of his friend the 
vicar, Dr. John Donne. The 
contracting par t i es w ere 
John Lamb, in the emjdoy 
of Samuel Salt of the Inner 
Temple, and Elizabeth Field, 
then residing in the parish of 
St. Mary Le Bone. How the 
acquaintance between the 
two began is not at present 
known. One of the three 
witnesses of the marriage was 
William Dorrell, whom we 
meet in Lamb’s essays and 
poems, but of whom we know 
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nothing definite except that he acted treacherously 
towards the Lambs. Another witness was Bennett 
Thomason. The third was Itlizabeth Field’s 
mother, Mary Field, who had, we must assume, 
left her Hertfordshire home to be present at 
her daughter’s wedding. John Lamb is supposed 
to have been much older than his wife, but what 
his age was is still to be ascertained. We only 
know that when Samuel Salt made his will in 
1786 John Lamb had been with his master nearly 
forty years. It is noticeable that John Lamb 
made his will in the same 3ear in which he 
was married, on which occasion William Dorrcll's ^ 
services were again requisitioned as a witness. ^ 

Another matter of considerable importance and ' 
of no little interest, is the discovery of -the cir- ^ 
cumstances in which Lamb’s most famous poem, 

" The Old Familiar Faces,” was composed. In 
a cop3^ of ” Blank Verse b\^ Charles Lloyd and 
Charles Lamb ” (1798), now in my possession, there is 
a note opposite the poem, written in pencil (I believe 
by Lamb), which runs thus : 










P.ioto bv A. Dcbenhatn, 
Soiithsia. 


Facsimile postscript of 
letter from Lamb to 
William Evans. 


was written in January, 1798, and the book in which 
it was contained was not published until probably a few“ 
months later. It is rather puzzling to reconcile that 


" I spent an Evening about a week ago with IJo\'d — • 
White & a miscellaneous Companion [sic] was there — 
Lloyd had been playing on a Piano P'orte, till my Feelings 
were wrought too high not to require Vent — I left y^^"* 
suddenly & rush’d into ye Temple, wliere I was born, 
y-ou know — & in ye State of Mind that follo'wed Stanzas. 
They pretend to little like Metre, but they well pourtra\^ 
ye Disorder 1 w'as in. . . 


fact with the statement that the evening spent with 
Lloyd was quite recent—” about a week ago.” In any 
case, whether Lamb wrote the note himself or sent the 
poem in manuscript to the owner of the volume accom- 
panied by an explanatory letter which was subsequently 
copied by the latter into the book, the interesting fact 
remains that either in a letter or in the book, here we have 


Another volume which I possess--” Poems by S. T, 
Coleridge, second edition. To which arc now added 
Poems by Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd” (1797) - 
presented by Lamb to Marmaduke Thompson, an old 
schoolfellow of Lamb’s, on May 3rd, 1798, is bound m 
exactly similar old tree-calf, with similar tooling, and 
there is much likelihood that both volumes were given 
to Thompson by Lamb. It may^ be remembered that 
Lamb dedicated his ” Rosamund Gray ” to the same 
friend. One difficulty^ with regard to the view that 
Lamb wrote the note is that ” The Old Familiar Faces ” 


for the first time Lamb's own account of the genesis of 
the poem. The note undoubtedly throws a flood of 
light on the poem and on Lamb’s state of mind at the 
time. In this connexion Lamb's letter to Coleridge, 
dated January 28th, 1798, should be referred to. My 
impression is that at a time when Lamb was saddened 
and depressed by a return of Marys’s malady at Christ- 
mas, 1797, Lloyd’s endeavours to cheer up his friend 
by playing on tlie jMcino either frivolous tunes or, on the 
other hand, possibly those appealing too strongly to the 
emotions, produced the effect described in the note. 
Another interesting point is that Lamb’s comment 



proves convincingly^ that the friend mentioned in the 
fifth stanza was Lloy^d : 

" I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man. 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 

Left, him to muse on the old familiar faces." 

Further, it is not unlikely that henceforth the lines- 
beginning : ” Ghostlike, I pac’d round the haunts of 

my childhood,” will be intimately associated with that 
eventful evening. There is against another of the poems 
of the same book, ” Composed at Midnight,” the following 
note which reveals the identity of ” the dying man, who 
lies in the upper chamber ” ( 11 . 9 and 10) : ” I lay awake 
one night and heard Mr. Weatherhead, our Landlord, 
groan — he is since dead of a destroy’d Constitution."’ 
This was the landlord of the house in Chapel Street^ 
Pentonville, in whfth Lamb and his father were living. 
Recent investigations have furnished some particulars 
of the father of Mrs. Elizabeth Reynolds, Lamb’s old 
schoolmistress, to whom Lamb was a generous bene- 
factor for so many years until her death in 1832. Charles 
Chambers was clerk for nearly sixty years to two sub- 


From a drawing by HOUSO At Enfield 

Fredk Adcock. 

where Charles Lamb lived. 


Treasurers of the Inner Temple — Mr. Samuel Salt and 
Mr. Frederick respectively. He was also for many years 
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Librarian to the Society. His death took place in 1777. 
In 1807 his daughter was granted £10 a year by the 
Bench, and this annuity was continued up to March 26th, 
1832. On her death Lamb tells Moxon that he has 

buried Mrs. Reynolds at last, who has virtually at least 
bequeath^ me a legacy of £32 per ann."— that sum being 
the amount he allowed her. 

Some addition to our knowledge of one of Lamb’s most 
delightful friends, George Dyer, may now 
be made. The statement that his father 
was a watchman living in Wapping appears 
to have no foundation in fact. When 
George was admitted to Christ’s Hospital 
on July 1st, 1762, Ihs father is described as 
Citizen and Shipwright from the Precinct 
of Bridewell. Further investigation has 
brought to light the following extracts 
from the records in the " Worshipful 
Company of Shipwrights,*’ for which I am 
indebted to the courtesy of the Clerk : 

" 31st July, 1753 [nearly two years before 
George Dyer’s birth] John Dyer made 
free by service sworn and paid his fees.”' 

Another extract from the same source 
records that on " 28th March, 1793, John 
Dyer, son of John Dyer, late of St. Bride’s, 

Wiitefryers, J.ondon, Lighterman, was 
this day admitted a freeman or member 
ot this society by patrimony and took the 
oath appertaining.” These entries clearly 
show that George Dyer’s father was not 
quite such a humble individual as he has 
hitherto been considered. 

1 have recently discovered from an 
interesting article on the New River by 
Thomas Westwood, in The Angler s Note 
Book, 1888, that George Dyer contributed 
a short paper, ” The New River at 
Hornsey,” to Hone’s second volume of 
” The Every-Day Book,” in which he 
refers to Lamb’s cottage at Islington as 
” endeared to me ... by its being the 
abode of ' as much virtue as can live.' ” 

After Lamb’s death Dyer wrote obituary notices of him 
to two periodicals. The Christian Reformer, or Unitarian 
Magazine or Review, and the Gentleman' s Magazme. 

In his reference to the performance of Coleridge’s 
” Remorse ” at Drury Lane on January 23rd, i8il 
Mr. Lucas states that ” Lamb tells us nothing of the 
performance, nor does Robinson mention him as being 
present.” The statement is quite correct, yet there is 
evidence of his presence from the following excerpt from 
a letter (unpublished, I believe) written by George 
Dawe to Southey, January 25th, 1813 : 

As soon as Coleridge entered the box before the play 
began — Lamb with his usual waggishness pointed him out 

and set up a clap which became so general that C was 

obliged to rise." 

Coleridge’s own reference to the ovation omits all 
mention of Lamb’s part in the incident. He writes thus 
(to his wife) : You may have heard that on my entering 
the box on Saturday night, I was discovered by the 
Pit, and they all turned their faces towards our box, 
and gave a treble cheer of claps.” 


Perhaps the most interesting fact in connection with 
Lamb’s family history is the identification of one who 
has hitherto been a somewhat mysterious person, viz., 
” my cousin, the bookbinder ” to whom there are 
several references in the ” Letters.” The first one is to 
be found in Mary’s letter to Sarah Hazlitt, June 2nd, 
1809 : 

“ I cannot write any more, for \vc have got a noble ' Life 
of Nelson ’ lent us for a short time by my 
])oor relation the bookbinder, and I want to 
read as much of it as I can.” 

No further mention occurs until July 
19th, 1827, when Lamb tells Patmore of 
his having ” waked it at my cousin’s, the 
bookbinder, who is now with God ” ; then 
follows another in the letter to Barron 
Field. October 4th, 1827. That is the last 
one, but on December 22nd of the same 
year Laml) asks Moxon to ” call and see 
Mrs. Lovekin.” 

The first clue to the identification was 
given in an American book-dealer’s cata- 
logue containing a list of the most 
important Lamb books that have been 
offered for sale for a long time. Among 
them the most interesting was a presenta- 
tion copy of Lamb’s ” Works,” 1818, to 
” Mr. C. Lovekin, from his friend and 
cousin the .Author.” On coming across 
this delectable entry I wrote, ” no leisure 
bat(‘d,” to a friend to look up at Somerset 
House the will of Mf. C. Lovekin, when to 
her and my joy his last will and testament 
was found, a copy of which now lies 
Ix'forc me. A further search elsewhere in 
Directories and the Gentleman* s Magazine 
put us in possession of the following facts : 
first, that Charles Lovekin was in 1821 
a bookbinder and his jilace of business 
10, Pemberton Row^ Gough Square, Fleet 
vStreet ; secondly, that he died on July 
14th, 1827, at Windsor Place, Islington, 
aged 47. From the latter details it will 
be seen that when the Lambs witc living at the Temple 
and at Colebrook Row respectively, their cousin wa$ a 
near neighbour. On July 20th, 1827, the widow was 
duly sworn to the truth of the will and codicil ” and 
declared that the whole Goods, Chattels and Credits of 
the deceased do not amount in value to the sum of 
six thousand pounds.” 

On which side the relationship with Lamb lay, whether 
on his father’s or mother’s side, cannot be definitely 
stated, nor whether this was a near or distant one, but as 
Lovekin’s mother was living in 1827 and as Lamb stated 
in October, 1797, that his father was ” the last of all his 
family,” Lovekin’s mother could not have been John 
Lamb's sister whose name is not known. Additional 
proof of this is to be found in the fact that the Christian 
names of Lovekin’s mother were Sarah Ann, the first of 
which wo know was that of John Lamb’s second sister, 
whom Charles refers to as ” Aunt Hetty.” 

Lamb occasionally gave his correspondents an example 
of his skill as an artist. The hitherto unprinted one 
accompanying this article, may not be unacceptable. 
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apart from its aesthetic value. It was ostensibly sent to 
his friend William Evans, of the East India House, for the 
purpose of extra-illustrating Byron‘s “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.'’ 

To conclude this discursive paper, Lamb students 


may be interested to learn that the author of a charming 
review of The Last Essays of Elia ” contributed to the 
Quarterly Review of July, 1835, Hartley Coleridge. 
Whether Talfourd identified the author, whose review 
he characterised as " admirable,” is not known. 


SOME CHARLES LAMB RELICS 


By Mrs. G. A. Anderson. 


W HEN, in Ma\’, 1833, Charles Lamb took a sudden 
resolution to go and live with Mary in Edmon- 
ton, at the house of Mrs. Walden (who was a mental 
nurse, and had looked after Mary in previous attacks), 
the brother and sister left 

behind them at Enfield two of 

their few remaining posses- 
sions. To Mrs. Westwood, 

with whom they had boarded 
since 1S29, Mar}’ presented 
a"! pair of silver candlesticks, 
i n acknowledgment” (I 
quote from t h e Prefatory 
Memoir in” A Literary V ^ 

Friendship”) ” of the care cip 
Mrs. Westwood took of her 
beloved brother during her 111 

To young Tom 
the intelligent, book-loving 
boy who afterwards wrote . 
such delightful reminiscences 
of the Lambs in Notes and Js 
Queries, Charles gave a pastel 
portrait of his old school- w 

mistress, Mrs. Reynolds, 

taken in the hey-day of her 

youth — it depicts her with 

grey-blue eyes, dark hair, and From a dra^ 

dress of shimmery j^vhite ; 

a contrast to the ” elderly lady, formal, fair, and fiaxen- 
wigged,” as she is described by Thomas Hood. This 
lady, to whom Lamb, in the goodness of his heart, 
allowed a pension of £^2 per annum, had died the 
previous year, the last of the old family friends who had 
known the Lambs in the days of Samuel Salt. 

Both these relics of the Lambs have been carefully 
preserved by the Westwood family. Young Thomas 
Westwood went to Brussels in 1846, and married there 
a charming Belgian lady, Rosalie Emilia Deby. He 
lived until 1888, and his widow survived him until 
1916. They left no children. The candlesticks and 
portrait remained in their country home at The 
Guldenburg, Boitsfort, through the whole period of 
the war, but most fortunately, although the house 
was occupied by the retreating German armies, the 
treasures were so carefully concealed that they escaped 
disaster, and have now been safely transferred to 
Manchester, where the'y are in the possession of a 
niece of ,.Mrs. Rosalie Westwood, Mrs. Pattison Muir, 
who has kindly given permission for the relics to be 

photographed. 


From a drawing by Maclise. 


JOHN LAMB’S PICTURES. 

Writing to W'ordsworth on March 20th, 1822, 

Lamb says : 

“ 1'hank you for asking about the Pictures. Milton 
hangs over my fireside in Covt. 

Card, (when I am there), the 

rest have been sold for an old 
song, wanting the eloquent 
tongue that should liave set 
them off ! " 

R i I ^ Lamb is of course referring 

I I ** choice collection ” 

I S pictures amassed by his 

I I brother John, who had died 

October 26th of the 
previous year. The story 
of the Milton portrait (which 
i^^ now in America) has been 

look, however, at the only 
letter extant from Lamb to 

remark, “Christie has not 

sent to me, and I suppose is 

Charles Lamb. in no hurry to settle the 
g by Machse. accouut. I thiii'k, in a day 

or two, if I do not hear 
from you to the contrary, I shall refresh his memory.” 

An inquiry at Christie’s led to the discovery that on 
March 14th, 1822, was sold there 

“ A Small but Vaj.uable Collection of 
Italian, Felncii, Flemish, and Dutch 
PICTURES, 

The Genuine Property of 
JOHN LAMB, ESQ., 

Late of the South Sea House, deceased, well known for his 
love of the Fine Arts." 

To give all the fifty-five lots would occupy too much 
space, but the following are some of the most noticeable : 

S. Rosa - - St. John baptizing our Saviour. 

F. ZuccARO - Portrait of Mary Queen of Scots and 
her son James. 

Canaletti - - A View of St. Mark’s Place at Venice ; 

a gallery picture. 

Claude - - A View of the Vatican; a gallery 

picture. 
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G. Poussin - 

Titian 

Titian 

Sir P. Lely 
D. Teniers 

A. Carracci 

WOUWERMANS 
W. V. DE Velde - 
Teniers 


Murillo 
V. Dyck 

Domenichino 


A grand Landscape ; engraved. 

A Female Head ; small study. 

Susannah and the Elders ; from Mr. 
Cosway’s Collection. 

Portrait of Algernon Sidney. 

Interior of a Guard House, with 
Soldieis playing at caids. 

Descent from the Cross ; from Mr. 
Knight’s Collection ; engraved. 

A Village with a Horse Fair ; highly 
finished. 

A Calm ; a little beautiful picture, 
from Mr. Knight’s Collection 

The Triumphal Procession of Prince 
Leopold to Strasbing, with a multi- 
tude of figures. 

Salvator Mundi ; beautifully coloured. 

Christ’s Victory over Sin ; very 
elegantly and finely coloured. 

A Reposo in Egypt, with Romantic 
Scenery and Figures Very elegant. 


If the pictures were as good as they sound in the 
catalogue, the dealers must have reaped a harvest that 
day. The portrait of Mary Queen of Scots and her 
son James, by Zuccaro, presumably a replica of the one 
in Draper’s Hall, sold for £3 15s. Two Claudes for less 
than £9. Studies by Titian and Rubens £3 3s. apiece 
— total amount fetched, £336 ! Several of the more 
important pictures, however, failing to reach the reserve 
price, were returned to Mrs. Lamb. Amongst these was 
the " tender, pastoral Domenichino ” (“ is the ball of 
' his sight more dear to him ? ”). 

Observe, the pictures were returned to Mrs. Lamb, 
and not to Charles, although by the wording of John’s 
will everything was left to him. Here, it seems, we have 
another instance of John’s aptitude for shifting his 
responsibilities on to the shoulders of his younger 
brother. Charles was in fact trustee, and not legatee. 
We have a hint from Crabb Robinson that John had 
irregular connections, who would have to be provided 
for, as well as his widow. Considering that when Charles 
himself died he left less than £1,500, we may feel fairly 
certain that the Milton he set such store by, was the 
sole legacy he actually received from his brother. 



Photo h*E. Vincent Ward, Pair of Silver Candlesticks, 

Manchester. 

once tfie property of Charles Lamb, and given by Mary Lamb 
in 1833 to Thomas Westuood's mother. 



Photo bv K. Vincent Ward, 
Manchester. 


Portrait of Mrs. 
Reynolds which 
belonged to 
Thomas Westwood. 


On the bjck is insciibed : “ Portrait oi Charles Lamb’s schoolmistress, 
given me by Charles Lamb when he left Enfield. —T. Westwood." 


One picture of John’s, not in Christie’s catalogue, is 
mentioned by B. R. Haydon in a note to the entry in 
his diary for October 13th, 1828, describing the quarrel 
between John Lamb and Hazlitt. 

He says : 

“ This was the Lamb who had a very curious original 
picture of Queen Elizabeth. lie showed it privately, and 
by desire, to the Princess Charlotte. The moment she saw 
it, Her Royal Highness irreverently exclaimed : ‘ O Christ 1 
What a fright ! ’ ” 

It would be interesting if this picture could be traced ; 
it does not appear to be in the catalogue of Queen 
Elizabeth portraits compiled by Freeman O’Donoghue. 

A LETTER FROM THOMAS 
MANNING TO LAMB. 

It was a sad day for Lamb when Thomas 
Manning, who, after Coleridge, was the friend 
nearest to his heart, took his departure for Canton 
in May, 1806. 

In December, 1804, Manning had been permitted 
by Napoleon to return to England, the first of the 
British prisoners of war in France to obtain this 
concession, and the following sixteen months had 
been spent by him between Cambridge and London, 
making the necessary preparations for his journey 
to China. The last half-year Manning was pretty 
constantly in London, studying medicine at the 
Westminster Hospital. “ Manning’s come to town 
in spectacles, and studies physic,” writes Lamb to 
Hazlitt, November loth, 1805. It was during this 
final period that he had a mould taken of his 
features, and was thus able to present a life-like 
bust of himself to his family and most intimate 
friends, as a parting memento. The Master of 
Caius, Dr. Martin Davy, was one of the recipients ; 
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whether Lamb was another 
is a matter for conjecture. 

He certainly refers to a bust 
in his letter to Bernard 
Barton (autumn, 1827), but 
this may have been one of 
those modelled by his 
father, who (as Lamb says 
of Lovel) '' moulded heads 
in clay or plaster of Paris 
to admiration.” 

By the kind permission 
of the Rev. C. U. Manning, 
a photograph of what must 
be the most accurate like- 
ness extant of his great- 
uncle is here reproduced. 

Manning’s age at this date 
was thirty-three. 

The fact that he and Manning had lately been more 
in each other’s company than ever before, made it all 
the harder for Lamb when, on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, May 7th, Manning took his final departure from 
the Tavistock Hotel by coach (inside place) for Ports- 
mouth. How keenly Lamb felt the parting is shown 
by the letter he sent after his friend, beginning ** I didn't 
know what your going was till I shook a last fist with 
you, . . 

Luckily Manning’s ship, the Thames East Indiaman 
(on which, through the good offices of Sir Joseph Banks, 
the Directors of the E.I. Co. had given him a free 
passage), was delayed in sailing until the following 
Monday, so that he not only received Lamb's letter, 
but had time to write this reply, part of which is here 
given in facsimile : 

Dated by post-mark, 

May 12th, t8o6 . 

Dear Lamb, — 

As we are not sailed yet, & 1 have a few minutes why 
should not I give you a line to say that I received your kind 
letter yesterday, & shall read it again before I have done 
with it. I am sorry I had not time to call on Mary — but 1 
did not call even on my own father, & he’s 70, & loves me 
like ... a father. • 

I don’t know that you can do anything for me at the 
India house — if you hear anything there about me, com- 
municate it to Mr. Crabtree, 13 Newgate Street. . . . 

I am not dead nor dying — some people go into Yorkshire 


for four ye:n ' & never come to London all the while ! I 
go to China What’s the difference to our London friends ? 

1 am pei ^ ided I shall come back and see more of you 
than I hav ver been able — who knows but 1 may make a 
fortune & .ike you & Mary out a-riding in my coach» 
There’s n uody has a prior claim to you, you may depend 
upon it — of course you know you must leave room for my 
little Chinese wife, because poor pipse^^’s feet are so small 
she can’t walk you know ! 

Docs a man at my age forget & neglect his best & 
dearest friends ? No. Well then you & Mary are safe 
— so God bless you both. 

Writing does me hurt at present — my throat now begins 
to be sore, & 1 have no currant jelly aboard. Tell 
Holcroft T received his kind letter. 

T. Manning for ever. 

(Sketch of a ship.) Monday Moining. 

P.S.--T806. 

Mr. Charles Lamb, 

India house, 

London. 

Note in Lamb's wTiting ; Received 13 May 180G." 

Letters to Lamb are so seldom met with, owing to his 
habit of destroying his correspondence, that it will be 
good news to lovers of Elia to learn that a partial 
exception was made in favour of Manning, and that 
thirty letters from him to Lamb have been preserved, 
and will be published in Major Butterworth’s forth- 
coming book of new Lamb matter. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

JULY, 1921. 

Answers to these cornpetitions [each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

“ The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

' Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions //, IV and V are the same each month, and that for the next 
two mo 7 iths the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses : the Editor cannot undertake to return them, 

1 . — A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 

Preference mil be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III. — A Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best epigram in four lines of original verse on 
any public man. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. ^ 
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V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
* Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JUNE. 

I. — The Prize for the best lyric is divided, and Half 
A Guinea each awarded to Vera I. Arlett, of 
5, Forest Road, Broadwater, Worthing, and 
Margaret Bardwell, of Quebec, Mundeslcy-on- 
Sea, Norfolk, for the following : 

AFTER-LIFE. 

If power be mine, for which I wait. 

And all save dreams, obey my will, 

O, never knock upon sleep’s gate. 

For dreaming, I should love you still. 

If happiness may follow me. 

To make a tearless joy my share, 

O, haunt no far, faint memory, 

Lest I should weep to find you there. 

And if 1 die, seek not the grass 
That grows between me and the day ' 

I could not bear you twice to pa^s 
Over my heart, away — away. 

Vi:ra I Arlett 
WINDYDOWN HILL. 

Stars by the roadside arc white petalled daisies. 

Gold in the meadows the buttercups spill ; 

Borne from the south, little breezes come playing. 
Setting the wheat in an ecstasy swaying. 

Singing and swaying on Wind yd own Hill, 

Sweet sing the blackbirds, and sweeter the thrushes, 

Higli in the heavens the glad skylarks trill : 

Down from the blue comes a rhapsody falling 
Over the meadows where cuckoos are calling. 

Mocking and calling o'er Windydown Hill 



Phota by Adolphus Lea, ThomaS Manning 

Ipswich, ( 1806 ). 

From a bust in the possession of the Rev. C. U. Manning. 


Droop your pale faces, sweet white petalled daisies, 
Little soft whispering breezes — be still : 

Hide your gay beauty, you golden gorse bushes. 

Cease your wild singing, dear blackbirds and thrushes — 
Lonely I'm walking on Windydown Hill ! 

Margaret Bardwell. 

W'e also select for printing : 

THE GLIMPSE. 

There is a singing in my heart 
Because I’ve seen my love to-day. 

She did not speak nor smile at me, 

She did not even look my way. 

Yet now the skies that were so grey. 

Arc blue, and decked with white-winged birds ; 

There is a singing in my heart 
Because I’ve seen my love to-day. 

(Myra Ford, Writers’ ( lub, 10, Norfolk Street, W’.C.z.) 

WAYS OF SILENCE. 

O Love ! your grey eyes glimmer down the roadways of my 
heart. 

The empty ways of silence where the tears of sorrow start. 
Once there was echoing laughter. 

And a hit ol words— and after 
Just pain and burdened silence and a bitter after-smart. 

We knew the sea’s wild music once, and heard tjje storm- 
wind shout. 

And Love leapt out and ran to you and folded you about. 

* . . . But there wa^ pain and dying ; 

And now my love goes crying 
Through clover-fields by tired seas before the stars rusJi out. 

Oh ' lift me into deathless joy, or lull my soul to sleep, 

T'or I go stumbling througli the dusk where many waters 
w'eep. 

Lost in a mad endeavour, 

The waves break blindly ever. 

And comfortless and lonely goes the sobbing homeless deep. 

Love ! put your arms about me once, and give me — give me 
rest, 

For all my pride is broken down and all my love confessed. 
Lo ! dawnless night is falling. 

And winds and waves are calling 
In moans of alien music as the shadows hide the west. 

With you passed all dawn’s strangeness and the sunset’s 
mysteries. 

And earth is full of muffled sobs and baffling silences. 

The west grows dim and dimmer. 

And still your grey eyes glimmer 
Down roads where never a dawn-cry breaks, nor any 
laughter is. 

(C. A. Renshaw, 112, Cowlishaw Road, Sharroy, 
Sheffield.) 

W'e also specially commend the lyrics sent by Alice W. 
Linford (London, N.), Miss G. Gwyn (Bruges), Caroline 
Kershaw (Lincoln), Adrian Heard (Parkstone), Doris 
Amy Ibbotson (Newport, I.O.W.), Ruth Bevan (Bude) 
Lucy Malleson (London, W.), Ivan Adair (Dublin), 
Mariquita Gutierrez (San Sebastian) , J. A. B. (Highgate), 
E. J. Poignard (Brighton), B. Richardson (St. Blazey), 
Eleanor Hibblethwaite (M’imbledon), Teresa Hooley 
(Derby), H. Ross (Hove), Alice E. Oldacre (Stoke-on- 
Trent), N. S. Sudhakar (Madras), Una Shaw (Singleton, 
N.S.W.), G. Pitt (London, N.), Winifred Jackson (Soli- 
hull), Beatrice Hopley (Goole), Phyllis Erica Noble 
(Walthamstow), Leslie M. Priest (Norwich), Margaret 
Rivers Larminie (London, S.W.), John Peterson (Leith), 
Mary Yelland (Lincoln), Enid Blyton (Beckenham), 
Paul White (Bradford), “Moonstone” (Liverpool), 
Eleanor S. Dalkin (Durham), Lona Norman (Windle- 
sham), Archie L. Pearce (Sydenham), Edith Allen 
(Bristol), Eileen Carfrae (London, S.W.), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), G. R. Faraday (Orleton). 
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n. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to E. M. Capem, of 70, East 
Sheen Avenue, SAV.14, for the following : 
PHILOSOPHY IN ACTION. 

“ How I missed her, how I missed her, 

How I missed my Clementine ! 

But I kissed her little sister, 

And forgot my Clementine.” 

From the song ” Clementine.” by'PERCvJMoNTROSE. 

W^e also select for printing : 

A TOUR IN A DONKEY CART. (The Bodley Head ) 

” And all excipt the Donkey was agreeable' to go.” 

Rudyard Kipling, The Legend of Evil. 

(Annie 1\ Pearson, 50, Savile Park Road, Halifax.) 

SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 

By Professor J. Harry Jones. (Methuen.) 

” Come, live in my heart and pay no rent ” 

S. Lover. 

(Mrs. Monk, 5, King’s Park Road, Bournemouth.) 

THE OLD ORDER CHANGES. By David Lyall. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

” I can’t get one old crony now 
To join me in a spree.” 

H. G. Bell, The Bachelor's Lament. 

(H. J. Norton, Lansmere, Leamington Spa.) 

WHERE THE PAVEMENT ENDS. By John Russell. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

” I do not without danger walk these streets.” 

Shakespeare, Twelfth Night, III, 3. 

(Ernest A. Fuller, 10, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E.io.) 

III. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
appreciation of the music of any living British 
composer is awarded to Arthur J. Dobson, of 
6, Well Close View, Leeds, for the following : 

Dr. R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

Folksongs are the wild flowers of music, and our most 
typical composer has gathered them into fragrant bouquets, 
adding choice blooms in his own terse themes. 

The haunting opening of “ A Norfolk Rhapsody ” gives the 
hazy width of sun-lit horizons. His beloved shanties from 
King's Lynn wake to new life in fresh, unextravagant 
harmonies. He has fused the dignity of Cambridge culture 
into the common lilts of lane and shore. 

Nobody but Williams could express the spirit of London 
in a Symphony scented with the Lavender cry. A master 
of orchestration, he dares to end three of its movements 
pianissimo. Voices join instruments in the “Sea" 
Symphony to conjui;p the magic of the deep: his tune. 

For all the saints," envisages the glassy sea. His music 
is as the “ tang " and sparkle of cider rather than the heady 
wines of Europe. Too ascetic to argue, his Muse speaks 
inevitably. 

We specially commend the replies by Victor S. 
Pritchett (Paris), M. C. Smyth (Bournemuth), Barbara 


Drummond (Winchester), Dorothea Hussey (Godaiming), 
A. Y. Stewart (Bearsden), C. H. Beard (Swansea), Alice 
E. Oldacre (Stoke-on-Trent), B. Surtees (Hove). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

is awarded to Eric N. Simons, of Carlton Lodge, 
Endcliffe Terrace Road, Sheffield, for the 
following : 

THE SALVAGING OF CIVILISATION. ' 

By H. G. Wells. (Cassell.) 

From the deceptive calm of his study, Mr. Wells looks 
out upon a world seamed and slashed with recent conflict, 
faint from loss of blood, but with hand still obstinately 
resting on the sword-hilt. The confident optimism of 
former books has vanished. Page after page reveals the 
author’s dread of a final cataclysm in which Humanity, 
with all its greatness and achievement, will perish. 
Passionately, therefore, and with almost painful urgency, 
he pleads for world-law, world-peace, a new Bible, and 
education freed from hmiting traditions. With these 
weapons civilisation may conquer its weaknesses. Without 
them, self-destruction through war is inevitable. 

Wc also select for printing : 

THE DRAGON IN SHALLOW WATERS. 

By V. Sackville-West. (Collins.) 

Tliis strange, powerful book might almost have come 
from the pen of Emily Bronte, so boldly drawn are the 
characters of the “ black Denes ” — one blind from birth, 
the other deaf and dumb — against the skilfully sketched 
background of the desolate fen country. Silas Dene, with 
his unusual mental powers and his colossal egotism, striving 
to assert himself against his blindness and helplessness by 
sudden acts of violence and cruelty, yet baffled by a jealously 
hidden streak of weakness within, is an arresting figure : 
scarcely less so the silent Gregory, brooding watchfully over 
the actions of his young wife. 

(B. NoH Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester.) 

We specially commend the reviews sent by Frederick 
Willmer (Ramsey, Isle of Man), Winifred M. Davies 
(Derby), Maude R. Flecson (Manchester), Alan C. 
Fraser (Ramsgate), Kathleen Rice (Harpenden), Aileen 
N. L. Parker (London, W.), Miss J. \ Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), Ernest A. Fuller (Green- 
wich), C. M. Young (Battersea Park), J. B. Harrison 
(Amersham), Miss L. Mugford (London, S.W’.), Miss 
P. E. Bentley (Halifax), Katherine J. Wood (Birming- 
ham), Sybilla Kirkland Vesey (Glenfarg), C. M. Baker 
(Olton), N. M. Butterfield (Ilford), Lucy Chamberlain 
(Llandudno), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), Sidney S. 
Wright (Bromley). 

V. — The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 

The Bookman is awarded to Miss B. M. Beard, 

Waldernheath, Cornwall Road, Harrogate. 


LORD DUNSANY. 

By C. E. Lawrence. 


T he march of the suburbs, the victory of the 
factories, the growth of those systems, utilitarian, 
commercial, material, which feed the pocket and often 
starve the heart, render it necessary more and more that 
the imagination should have fuller, wider play in art, 
in sympathy, in life. The world has fallen into sad and 
sordid ways. Now and then in history a man has arisen to 
break the crusts of convention and re-establish principles 
and a |iew ideal, bringing back, as it were, the reflection 
of the stars to our gutters ; but where now is that 
pioneer, reformer, idealist ? The thing called progress, 
the dark blessing known as prosperity, veils and clouds 


the world ; and humanity spends its opportunity in 
admiring dross and drivel. 

It is therefore right that we should be grateful to 
Lord Dunsany and to such others as he who, amid the 
welter of this costermonger hustle, see something of the 
truths beyond the sunset and remind us of them in 
prose or poetry worthy of the theme. For surely, after 
s5Tnpathy, imagination is the quality most necessary to 
our condition. Dunsany touches topmost things. In 
his vital dreams he wanders among the stars, stands 
with triumph often at the very Edge of the World, 
where “ gluttering ” beasts in haunted cavities frown 
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and granite cliffs tower, threatening to overturn, yet 
ever enduring — “ linked with a multitude of wayward 
stairs." The very extremity of this dreaming, its ever- 
desperate endeavour to comprehend infinity from the 
brink of the ultimate, is in truth a vehement protest 
against the sordid worldliness of a groping mankind. 

Lord Dunsany's work, whether expressed through 
essay-form, true narrative (as in " Unhappy Far-Off 
Things"), or in fable, parable or play, is throughout 
distinctively his. Other writers in prose and verse have 
attained similar heights, 
have as surely recognised 
the irony of human ambition 
under the splendid indifference 
of eternity, have also heard 
some whispering of the 
laughter of the gods. Tomlin- 
son, Omar, The Ancient 
Mariner," " Thirza," " The 
Opium-Eater " — it needs no 
more than a hurried handful 
of memorable names to prove 
that Lord Dunsany's par- 
ticular lorm of the ironic 
imagination, raising up 
mockery on immortal wings, 
has been shared by several. 

But other writers have won 
these heights only some- 
times. It has been one aspect 
only of their work. All 
Dunsany's endeavours, how- 
ever, belong to this especial 
group ; and, strangely, the 
only comparison to himself 
is to be found in his colleague, 

Mr. Sime, whose genius — that right word — places him 
at the absolute forefront of artists in ironic imagination 
and the perfection of black-and-white. For such work 
as Mr. Sime has given and still can give us we ought 
to go down thankfully on humble knees, hoping for 
more and much more from his inspired pencil. 

As is to be expected, considering its challenge. Lord 
Dunsany’s work is uneven. As a whole it is true to 
an exalted standard, and is deeply touched with the 
subtle, rare humour that holds a secret pity; but 
sometimes the vision threatens to overtopple, though 
never does it positively overtopple, or fall to the 
ludicrous. He is best in his short things, as in the two 
“ Books of Wonder " and the " Fifty-One Tales," as 
well as in the volumes of Plays. Brevity and variety are 
his safeguards ; the good fairies that prevent his falling 
to bathos and tediousness. For Eternity, his province, 
while stimulating to the imagination and helpfully 
awful to the heart, is indeed a gaping opportunity to 
boredom. " The Gods of Pegana " and " Time and 
the Gods," leaving aside the wonderful drawings of 
Mr. Sime, are so determinately exalted — those deities 
among the mountains are far removed from the human — 
and so successfully resist the tendency to be natural, 
that reading them makes them seem like a new pagan 
service all litany ; one shares the wish of the nicely- 
naughty child who declared that rather than go to the 
orthodox joys of heaven she would prefer having the 


little devils to play with. When irony is oversustained 
it loses its effect ; when the imagination rises to, and 
remains at, heights beyond the range of human sympathy 
it becomes very like a goose with laboured wings flying 
over a wilderness. Beauty, wit, immortcdity, are 
divorced from their estate. And that is all that 
need be said of the defects of Lord Dunsany’s great 
qualities. 

How good those qualities are ! No one can tell a 
tale more deftly ; no one has a greater sense of the 

sufficiency and economy of 
words. His parables and 
tales are a 'mosaic in which 
the right verbal colouring is 
generally aptly, exactly used. 
He is fond of the quest 
of stolen jewels, with the 
inevitable hunter following on 
and on, through valleys 
and over mountains, along 
dizzy precipices and up 
dazzling heights ; until the 
divine vengeance leaps and 
the mortal life is spilled to the 
tune of shadowy mirth. If 
it is not a great jewel stolen 
it is something else of an 
equal mystic quality, as the 
contents of the golden box 
" conveyed " by the three 
literary men, Slith and Slorg 
and Sippy, which contained 
" fifteen peerless odes in the 
alcaic form, five sonnets 
that were by far the most 
beautiful in the world, nine 
ballads in the manner of Provence that had no equal in 
the treasuries of man, a poem addressed to a moth in 
twenty-eight perfect stanzas, a piece of blank verse of 
over a hundred lines on a level not yet known to have 
been attained by man, as well as fifteen lyrics on which 

no merchant would dare to set a price." Whatever 

may be the treasures in his tales which tempt the dis- 
honest heart, be sure there is an ironic vengeance in- 
evitably following. The best example of this favourite 
subject of Lord Dunsany is found in his play, " A Night 
at an Inn," wherein four merchant-sailors, having 
stolen the solitary ruby eye of the idol Klesh, are dogged 
by three priests who, despite dodging, hiding and subter- 
fuge, follow infallibly the thief who holds the jewel. The 
robbers, led by a broken " toff " with brains and fore- 
sight, at this desperate juncture hire an inn in a wood, 
purposing to entrap and murder their pursuers. The 
plot is successful. The priests are tricked and slain ; 
and then — then, when victory is won, the ominous 
tramping of heavy feet is heard, and Klesh himself comes 
in. The monstrous idol, groping, finds his eye, restores 
it to his forehead and then goes out, to call the murderers 
one by one to their doom. The play has humour, in- 
sight and the surprise which brings the thrill. Its very 
grotesquerie enhances the verisimilitude. 

With all Lord Dunsany's predilection for the super- 
natural and supernormal ; for those mighty powers, 
Time and Death, with Pan, the Sphinx, elaborate idols. 
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rattling dragons, and the infinite deities of his own 
creation, he manages even in his lofty flights generally 
to remain in touch with humanity. He recognises towns 
and the factory system as the institutions they are — 
horribly destructive to beauty and the kindnesses of 
life ; though he also sees the assured finality even of 
enormities. We are given a glimpse of Pan reproving 
the flowers and saying, Be patient a little, these things 
are not for long.'' He brings this truth further home 
by his sketches of, and references to London. This 
facet of his irony finds happy play in A Tale of London," 
wherein the hasheesh-eater, sitting cross-legged upon a 
purple cushion before his Sultan, blinked seven times 
and described London with its golden balconies, and 
sand-strewn alabaster w^ays, lighted with lanterns of 
chrysoprase ; its Thames bearing ships with violet sails, 
bringing incense for the braziers that perfume the streets, 
silver for the statues of heroes, sapphires to reward their 
poets. ... If only our county councillors would read 
this gentle satire, and our members of Parliament study 
Gibbon ! 

To choose the happiest story and the best from such 
an abundant treasurj^ is a task for the hero of a fairy- 
tale ; but three I must mention, for they have the 
highest qualities of imagination, humour and that sweet 
essential, wistful pathos. " The Wonderful Window " 
belonged to Mr. Sladden, who bought from a strange man 
in the street a little window in old wood wdth small panes 
set in lead. Sladden fastened the window over a small 
cupboard in his poor bed-sitting-room and found that 
he could see through the window an ancient city with 
towers, archers and troubadours, and many little flags 
showing golden dragons on a silver field. Every hour 
that he could spare from business he spent at his magic 


window, watching the people in the wonderful city ; 
until one day enemies appeared, fighting resulted in the 
streets and the invaders were winning, when Sladden^i 
to help the good cause, seized his poker, smashed the 
window and — its vision was gone ! Nothing was left to 
him but his business, which is a parable to us. Another 
outstanding tale is the strange record of Captain Shard, 
the bluggy pirate who, surrounded by enemies on the 
sea, fixed wheels to the bottom of his ship and — yo-ho-ho I 
and a bottle of rum ! — sailed away to safety on the dry 
land, traVersing the African desert and winning escape — 
to be spent eventually with a lovely queen on a floating 
island — to the profitable sea. “ Thirteen at Table," the 
third of these gems, or plums, or what-you-please-to-call- 
'em, is one of the best ghost-tales put into printer's ink. 
A huntsman, after a vigorous chase, rides far, very far, 
and comes to a strange house in a neglected park, where 
he demands and, after hesitancy, receives shelter. His 
host, a recluse, confessed to having lived a wicked life. 
As the men talked the door opened again and again, 
when the carpet and the hangings flapped from the 
draught ; but no one seemed entering, though always 
the guest was introduced by his host to a new invisible — 
to eleven women. And so they dined thirteen at table, 
two men and the others ghosts. . . . And that is enough 
for this telling. 

Lord Dunsany is a hope in British literature, a neces- 
sary influence against the commonplaces of popular 
fiction. Until "If*' took the town by storm at the^ 
Ambassador's, a month ago, he cannot have received much 
encouragement for his work ; but I hope he will take 
this tribute as an appeal to continue his star-strewn 
and deity-haunted ways ; for the world badly needs 
imagination, irony and sympathy such as his. 


JEAN DE LA FONTAINE. 

Born 8 th July, 1621. 

By Eugene Mason. 


T he long reign of Louis the 14th included the 
classical age of French literature. That reign, in 
many of its phases, was the zenith of monarchical glory. 
It expressed itself in deeds of arms, in policy, and in 
courtly ceremonial, and it culminated in the mad 
magnificence of Versailles. The noble rhetoric of Racine 
and of Bossuet seems peculiarly appropriate to so 
pompous a period, and it is strange that the most 
charming and entertaining figure amongst these eminent 
personages should prove the improvident and irrespon- 
sible honhomme who ran lightly up the steps of the 
Academy with a slender volume of Fables and Apologues 
in his hand. 

* Jean de La Fontaine — the tercentenary of whose birth 
is observed on July 8th — was born of middle-class 
parents at Chateau-Thierry in Champagne. He was 
educated in the picturesque little town, and later in 
life became an honoured guest at the chateau which 
stood upon the hill. His first intention was to take 
hol],’^ orders, but after sixteen months residence in 
seminaries, his superiors decided that he Lad. no vocation 
for the priesthood. He then turned to law and became 


a barrister, so that in due course he should succeed to- 
his father's office as Controller of Waters and Forests. 
But his heart was as little concerned with law as with 
theology. He sauntered through ten happy years at 
Chateau-Thierry, dreaming, observing nature, studying 
old French literature, and falling in and out of love 
with an equal facility. This was an excellent prepara- 
tion for his future work, but not conducive to worldly 
prosperity. Absence of mind became his ruling passion, 
or, at least, a settled habit. If he rode on the business 
of his office to Paris, it was odds but he lost his saddle 
bag, stuffed with documents, whilst absorbed in^the 
weaving of rhymes. When received by Z,^ Roi Soldi 
he forgot the book of verses he was to proffer his august 
patron ; and more inexcusably, left behind him the 
puise of gold which was. the monarch's gift in return. 
He contrived to forget even that he was wedded to a 
wife. La Fontaine's parents had married him early to 
a pretty girl of fourteen, but his duties as a husband 
and father sat lightly enough upon him. He saw his^ 
wife as seldom as possible, and didj^ not recognise his 
son when chancing upon him unawares. The lady,. 
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apparently, was literary and a trifle coquettish, and 
two of a trade in one house seldom agree. La Fontaine 
preferred literary ladies away from home. He fre- 
quented a salon where the hostess was both pretty and 
a charming writer of verse. The guest appreciated 
either quality equally. At last an unobtrusive husband 
in the background died, whilst the flow of poetry 
unacqpun^bly ceased. Before dying, however, he had 
considerately composed obituary verses for his widow to 
pen ; but when the fraud was discovered, not even the 
lady's comeliness sufficed 
to temper La Fontaine’s 
resentment. 

La Fontaine went to 
Paris, and embarked on the 
necessary business of find- 
ing a patron. He was for- 
tunate enough to recommend 
himself to Fouquet, the 
Superintendent of Finance, 
and received from him a 
pension, in consideration, 
apparently, of the writing of 
certain poems. This, char- 
acteristically enough, he 
failed to do, for task 
work was abhorrent to him. 

When the minister fell into 
disgrace, our neglectful poet 
showed considerable moral 
courage by inditing epistles 
in verse beseeching for him 
the clemency of the king. 

He even shared his patron's 
exile. But if one door shut, 
another opened, and through- 
out a long life La Fontaine 
was never to be without powerful protectors and friends. 
In the house of one great lady he was destined to find 
a home for some twenty years. Moreover, he had 
become a member of a group of famous writers which 
included Boileau, Racine and Moliere. With these 
eminent men he lived in lifelong affection, for, although 
an inconstant lover, he yet possessed a genius for 
friendship. In their congenial company the sunny 
nature of La Fontaine opened like a flower. Awkward 
and distrait in general society — reserving, like Goldsmith, 
his grace and wit for literary purposes — with them he 
was neither silent nor aloof. In addition he was steadily 
at work on that collection of Conies, drawn from 
various sources, which was soon to secure him so 
large and so ’various an audience. These poems were 
read first by their author in the fashionable drawing- 
rooms he frequented, to a circle feminine and 
cultured, but certainly far from squeamish Several 
volumes of such tales were published at various 
dates, and were widely enjoyed, for there was 
that in them to gratify every taste. La Fontaine 
deprecated the scandal, and excused his audacities, by 
suggesting that these latter were essential to a short 
story. Certainly such qualities were explicit enough in 
the old French and Italian authors from whom he 
derived. But who could resist stories told with such 
gSdety, with such measure, economy and grace. A trifle 


heavy they might seem in getting under weigh, but, 
once started, how smoothly the ship proceeded on its 
voyage, and with what distinction it cast anchor in the 
destined port. The ease of the versification is as 
remarkable as the conduct of the narrative. The 
rhythm has nothing of the stiff formality we associate 
with its period, but is modern in its freedom and move- 
ment, the metre varying with the theme and with the 
emotion expressed. 

Astonishing as is the volume entitled Contes et 

Nouvelles,” it yet does not 
constitute its author’s true 
title to immortality, and 
this is convincing testimony 
to his poetic genius. That 
distinction is reserved for 
the famous ” Fables.” It 
seems odd that the debonair 
narrator of salacious stories 
should have produced as 
his masterpiece a book of 
fables which all French 
children learn from their ♦ 
mothers' lips — a book which 
furnishes the language with 
a fund of proverbs, and is not 
only the delight of childhood, 
but of the most sophisti- 
cated old age. These short 
swallow-flights of narrative 
suited exactly La Fontaine’s 
genius. They are ex- 
quisitely finished with the 
art that removes all traces , 
of labour, for, indolent in 
everything else, he applied a 
sensitive conscience to 
poetry rather than to life. A wide vocabulary, enriched 
and coloured by intimacy with mediaeval French 
literature, increases the pleasure of any reader of these 
familiar apologues. La Fontaine made no pretence of 
originality, but took his goods as he found them, and 
just as he had laid Rabelais and Boccaccio under 
contribution for his narratives, so for his fables he 
returned to iEsop himself. 

These incomparable poems rightly procured La Fon- 
taine the honour of admission to the Academy. Louis 
the 14th, in the unaccustomed role of moralist, post- 
poned his reception. The king appreciated neither 
” the ridiculous trifles ” of Teniers, nor those of La 
Fontaine, and only assented to his admission on the 
feather-head formally .promising to be sage. The 
leopard cannot change his spots, and the discretion of 
the fabulist's old age strongly resembled the wild oats 
of another’s youth. But he piously censured the narra- 
tives which had scandalised so many, and died on 
April 13th, 1695, quite peacefully, supported by the 
consolations of the religion he had never denied. ” Do 
not worry him,” said the nurse to the priest who did 
his duty with a fine excess, ” do not worry him ; he is 
only a child.” This youngster of a larger growth died 
at the ripe age of seventy-three years. He was a 
genius who never grew up ; and if his sins were those 
of a man, his heart was that of a child. 
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THE IMPOTENCE OF MAN * 

Let me begin by saying that I am one of Mr. Wells's 
most sincere admirers ; that I have read everything of his 
I could find since the day I encountered an article called 
“ The Subtle Examinee " in an educational paper he has 
doubtless long since forgotten ; that the present volume 
is as rich as any former work of his in vigour, vision and 
valiance ; and that no person can be called sane or in- 
telligent who has not reflected seriously on the questions it 
raises. That premised, I will then confess that I have 
read these exhortations and admonitions with a sense of 
their appalling futility. Who will be the better for a single 
page of them ? The author himself, I hope, in purse and 
conscience ; but who else ? I look out of my liigh tene- 
ment window at the long stretch of the river sweeping 
away into the distance and I seem to see in the foreground 
Mr. Wells standing on the bridge and passionately pouring 
bottle after bottle of Richebourg into the unheeding and 
unmitigated waters. The wisdom of Mr. Wells is of as 
rich a vintage as the wine ; but the flood carries it all 
away, and not a trace of its virtue remains. It is not 
Mr. Wells who is wrong ; it is we who are incorrigible and 
unteachable. What has mankind ever learned from any- 
body or anything since the first syllable of recorded 
time ? We have had royal reformers like Ahknaton, 
royal visionaries like Buddha, we have had Plato and 
Aristotle and Moses and the Prophets. Saints and 
martyrs have testified and died, and they have died in 
vain ; for if a new Joan of Arc arose we should do 
to her to-day whatever is the modern equivalent to 
roasting her alive, with Church and State consenting unto 
her death. The nineteenth century, the century of our 
fathers, was thick with prophecy and warning, some of 
which is read (for its prose style) even unto this day ; and 
in our own time we have had not only prophecy and 
warning, but awful and shattering example. We have 
lived through the horrors of warfare, material and spiritual, 
visible and invisible. We have seen the utter failure of 
all human government, all forms of diplomacy, all names 
and varieties of leadership. Wide as the world we have 
seen inscribed in letters of blood and fire the condemnation 
of all our polities. We have seen and known all that ; and 
can anyone show me a single point in which mankind has 
profited by the lesson of its unchallengeable, stupendous 
failure ? Can anyone show me a single respect in which 
this country is the better for the war ? Neither Mr. Wells 
nor anybody else can do anything for a race that shuts its 
eyes and stops its ears and deliberately seeks its own 
damnation. 

Mr. Wells enlarges here upon the enormous increase in 
man's power over material tilings. What seems to me the 
world's central tragedy is not the power of man but the 
impotence of man, the pitiful, desolating impotence of 
man. Consider. How many people wanted the war ? 
How many people really wanted cities destroyed, culture 
annihilated, men blinded, maimed, blown to pieces, poisoned 
with gas, sucked down to a horrible death in liquid mud — 
all this, and more, for the space of several years. The 
world's millions did not want any of this vUeness, but, 
millions as they were, they could neither prevent its 
beginning nor stop its progress. How many people in 
England really want to see Ireland the shameful spectacle 
of treason that prospers and treason that doesn't, of 
slaughter and counter-slaughter, of murder and destruction 
wantonly committed by national fanatics, and murder and 
destruction deliberately committed by authority in your 
name and mine ? The majority of us want nothing of the 
sort, land yet wc are powerless to prevent it or stop it. 
How many people really want the abominable traffic in 

• “ Tne Salvaging of Civilization." By H. G. Wells. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Cassell.) 


old horses to continue ? Are we not, all of us, sick with 
shame and horror at its malignant wickedness ? Yet we 
cannot stop it. A long procession of tortured animals 
crawls on before our protesting and helpless eyes, and we 
can do nothing. That is what I mean by the impotence of 
man. The world's history is the record of little else. The 
woes of the world are caused, not by any implacable deity 
or blind natural forces, but by man's own impotence before 
man's own vileness. Man has conquered much. He can 
soar above the clouds and travel beneath the waters ; but 
he has never conquered his own enslaving spirit of wicked- 
ness and boundless stupidity. 

Mr. Wells has an interesting proposal here for a new 
" Bible of Civilisation," and I hope some publisher has 
already commissioned him to prepare it. I hope — but I 
pause and ask, What is the use ? What good has the old 
Bible been to us ? We made a fetish of it, and a book of 
magic, and a code of justification for all sorts of iniquity. 
It is an old Bible, but it contains a new Testament. Open 
it almost anywhere and you read such sentences as these : 

" He that is without sin among you let him first cast a 
stone." 

" But I say unto you. Love your enemies." 

" Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 

" On earth, peace, good will towards men." 

Even in the old Bible we find " Thou shalt not steal " 
and " Thou shalt not kill." What more can any new Bible 
tell us ? Are not all these sayings still extant and still 
valid ? Yet what effect have they on the deeds we do or, 
permit to be done in our name ? 

In the old Bible you may read the story of Dives and 
Lazarus — of the rich man in hell and the poor man in 
Abraham’s bosom. That story certainly needs re-writing, 
for Dives has now become Super-Dives, and has bought 
up heaven as he buys up governments and newspapers — 
as he buys truth to suppress and falsehood to disseminate. 
Dives IS master of the world, and — this is the whole point — 
he always has been master of the world, whether called 
Great King in Persia, Great Mogul in India, Grand 
Monarque in France, Great Railway King in America, 
or Great Sliipowner in England. Millionaire is only 
monarch in modern spelling. The one difference between 
old times and ours is not in our favour. Anciently Dives 
had duties as well as riches ; now he has only rights and ♦ 
privileges. Once we set up an idol called Moloch and 
offered our children to it ; now we call the idol Economic 
Law and sacrifice our children just as zealously. 

Such IS the outline of human history as I see it, and I ask 
the author of " The Outline of History " to say plainly 
whether the story told in that book encourages him to 
hope much from the warnings contained in this one ? He 
may talk as wisely as he will about constructive patriotism ; 
the patriots of destruction will always be able to shout him 
down. The one central, persistent fact of history is that 
it is more profitable to be a destroyer than a creator, and 
there is, at the moment, not the least indication that the 
story will ever be different. So we must consider, each as 
we will, whether it is better to hope for a new direction in 
human evolution, or to wait for some kindly comet to 
blot out for ever this whirling speck of iniquity that sullies 
the vast purity of space. 

George Sampson. 


AN ACADEMY AND A HALF* 

Disparaging things were said the other day in oracular 
quarters concerning " books about books," but they left 
the question much as it was before. Whether these satisfy 
the utilitarian purpose or not, or fail to raise the spirits of 

• " Authors and I." By C. Lewis Hind. los. 6d. ntft. 
(John Lane.) 
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dejected deans, they certainly answer to a definite demand, 
and that is for writing which shall bring us down from 
what Scott called “ the big bow-wow style " to the level of 
pipes and gossip. Even serious-minded men do w^ell to 
remember that wc are not always equal to the organ strains 
of Milton or the sphere-music of Shelley ; and it is in the 
other mood, when we are like the vicar and “ tired of being 
always wise,'" that we can best appreciate the lighter fare 
of good conversation about the authors of our choice It 
is in this vein of relaxation that Mr. Lewis Hind lias 
written these chapters of recollection concerning authors 
he has known with more or less intimacy since the seven 
interesting years when he used to edit the Acaiicwy. It 
would be hard to single out the writers of his predilection ; 
he has none apparently. Impersonal he can hardlv be in a 
book which tells you his private adventures among some 
sixty authors and their works, but he comes as near im- 
partiality as possible, and clinches the eftect by giving them 
a chapter apiece arranged in the order of their initials, from 
Henry Adams to W. B. Yeats. Then and not till then Mr. 
Hind reveals what collectors call the “ provenance of the 
book. It was written in weekly chapters for the* hook ixige 
of an American paper, and because he was three thousand 
miles away from his own stock of books, he drew on the 
resources of local public libraries and found them equal to 
the strain, wherever he w'as. Think of a man having the 
“ complete works of a given author dumped down upon 
his mat at call and a slight expense, and you will wonder 
why critics in the States refrain from writing a causerie on 
some unfortunate author ever)’^ week for recreation. 

The point is that few of them could give the reader, as 
Mr. Hind does, the scn.se of contact. It cannot be said 
that any of the things he tells us about these sixty im- 
mortals will prompt their biographers to cancel what they 
have written or begin revising. But when he writes of the 
stiffness and aloofness of Stephen Phillips (" like a Roman 
emperor on a coin "), or recalls the first platform perform- 
ances of G. B. S. (a Pan-like, mustardy-grey figure . . . 
lanky, springing, alert, penetrating, but never angry ”) he 
does etch us a portrait in a few satisfying touches and 
brings back the zest and wonder of our London of a 
generation or more ago Sometimes one wonders whether 
the unexpectedness he occasionally achieves is the result of 
uncertainty in his material so much as an absence of propor- 
tion, or whether an author’s fate is to go short of Mr Hind's 
approval according to the measure with which he has 
attained success. Thus wc get Mr. Kipling drawn as a 
“ prowler about the streets " ; Sir J. M. Barrie “ crept 
about the purlieus ” of a tea-party ; and Mr. Conrad dug 
his hands in the sands of Hythe while he talked broken 
English about the English he would some day glorify. It is 
not ungracious, perhaps, to say that looking back upon so 
many light, allusive, anecdotal passages, one of the best 
is Mr. Hind’s account of himself as an author, or rather 
liis first amusing venture into print in covers. So his 
title is not without a certain sparkle in the “ I." 

J. P. C. 


WOMEN’S WAYS * 

A novel by Miss Macaulay is always an event, though 
sometimes rather a tantalising event. One opens one of 
her books with a certainty of finding a number of witty 
and telling phrases which make one chuckle ; one is apt to 
put it down with the feeling that the author i.- capable of 
more than phrases and has let her skill in them lead her 
away. It is therefore a great pleasure to find this appre- 
hension unjustified in “ Dangerous Ages.’’^ The witty turns 
are there and give a sudden and unexpected tang to the 
end of a chapter or an episode. But the author is not so 
much occupied with them as with her subject, which is as 
it should be. The theme of the story is a study of what 
a particular group of people grading up to and over middle 

• >“ Dangerous Ages." By Rose Macaulay. 8s. 6d. (Collins.) 

2 “ The Garment of Gold." By Oliver Sandys. 8s. 6d. (Hurst 

& Blackett.)—®" The Glorious Hope." By Jane Burr. 8s. 6d. 
(Duckworth )— •" The Great Way." By Horace Fish. 8s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 



Mr. John Russell, 

whose brilliant short stories, “Where the Pavement End.s ’’ (Thornton 
Butterwonh), went into a second edition the day of publication 
and IS now in its fourth. 


age are making of life. The most obviously middle-aged — 
the mother of married daughters — is making a very poor 
thing of it. She whines incessantly at the past for being 
past, and at every one to come and help her carry the 
burden of her life. Grandmother has made a fair thing of 
it, at least carrying her own burden and retaining tolerance 
for the small absurdities of mankind. The granddaughter 
who renounces marriage makes a serene and helpful thing 
of it. (Miss Macaulay appears to have a secret, unexpressed 
" down " on marriage ) The other sister, who can neither 
make her mind up to marry or to reject marriage, makes a 
misfit of it. The fidelity of the faithful lover she had 
decided to settle down with suddenly uses up, and he falls 
in love with her niece. The mam figure of the story, 
Neville, the mother of this said niece, determines at any 
ratu not to let her mind go to seed like her own mother’s, 
strives hard to recover the intellectual interests of her 
youth, finds her intellectual energy gone, and realises that 
as her time has been given to the service of others, the 
service of others will be her job to the end. There are 
curious lacunx* in Miss Macaulay’s perceptions here. It 
does not seem to occur to her that the husband of a middle- 
aged woman will probably also be middle-aged and in need 
of her help in facing the grey close of life. But, taken as a 
whole, " Dangerous Ages " is masterly, provided it is con- 
sidered as a study of character and not as a story. 

There is always a place, we imagine, for the totally, 
delightfully improbable. And every girl who ever indulged 
in day-drcciming has probably seen herself as a counter- 
part of Jenny (" The Garment of Gold "•), full of 
innocent fun, no harm in her, marvellously beautiful 
and able to take the town by storm with her singing, 
without, so far as one can make out, practising a 
single scale. Is she short of money in London ? Behold, 
her childhood's friend and lover sends her ^^5 surreptitiously 
through the post. Is she kidnapped and made to «ing in 
a caf6 chantant in Paris ? Her long-lost father turns up, 
hears her sing " Home, Sweet Home," and promptly 
rescues her. And just as you are beginning to fear that the 
stage may take her away from the same childhood's lover, 
her constitution gives way, the doctor forbids any more 
singing and so all ends in wedding bells. The childhood's 
lover, by the way, is the local vicar. It is all very harmless 
and ten thousand miles away from anything like life. 
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Some of the books that come to us from Amenca incline 
us to wonder whether there is in that country any conception 
of artistic success. Story after story reaches us of wliich 
the only criterion of success in any field is dollars. It 
would seem to bear out the ill-natured portrayal of the 
United States as incapable of assessing matters any other 
way. This financial foot-rule is what spoils “ The Glorious 
Hope."* It begins well. The portrait of the shy, precise, 
well brought up, fastidious Eve, plunged suddenly into a 
world assiduously and rather vulgarly Bohemian, kind, 
comradely, and very preoccupied with its work, is well 
described. So are the relations of Eve with her husband 
Stanley. They love each other, they believe in each other, 
and they have a quite disastrous effect on each other. 
Stanley gets in the habit of discussing with his wife what 
he is going to do and paint instead of painting it. He 
finds himself relying on her to see him through a tight place 
instead of making the necessary effort to get himself out. 
And she gets so disheartened with the constant and useless 
effort to keep him going that she loses all capacity for 
original work of her own. So she runs away from him and 
sets up a typewriting office. From typewriting she takes 
to producing plays, and here the money begins to pour in 
with a fatiguing profusion that makes it nearly impossible 
to take any real interest in Eve any more. She is wooed 
and won by a rather featureless " good husband." and she 
comes across Stanley, whom she has divorced in the mean- 
time, married to an adoring, philoprogenitive, little French- 
woman, who neither understands nor appreciates his art 
(he is still a painter), but, secure in the conviction that he 
is perfectly wonderful, proceeds to provide a faniily for him 
tc^ provide for. In an instant the old situation reproduces 
itself. They adore each other, and at once they begin to 
quarrel. At once Stanley begins to say, " I have worked 
enough. You are the only woman that really interests 
me. Let us go aw^ay together." Eve, on her side, finds 
herself getting absorbed in him and bolts in absolute terror. 
All this is well studied and well told. But the monotonous 
and unvaried course of the theatrical successes of Eve and 
her friends, all of whom are geniuses and all of whom get 
immediately rich, is frankly rather wearisome and sordid. 

" The Great Way "* is in many ways a remarkable book 
It would be a better one if the author had never heard of 
Henry James, for he writes his elaborate, overloaded 
sentences and makes at times very laborious reading. The 
story is of a street girl who suddenly falls in love with one 
of her customers and realises she has been " trafficking m 
God." The lover leaves her, but she makes up her mind 
never to frequent the " Trudge market," as she calls it, 
again, but to pay her debt to " society " in some more 
honest work. In the eitd she becomes an opera-singer of 
the pre-eminence novel heroines always achieve, cherishing 
in her heart a hope that she may meet her " caballcro of the 
moon " again. When she does she finds him married to a 
girl who had befriended her. The story would have been 
better if it had ended here. There follows a rather in- 
coherent interview at the top of a mountain, whither she 
had gone to kill herself. In spite of a good deal of in- 
coherent writing and some uncertainty of aim, " The Great 
Way " must be considered as well worth reading with a 
little judicious skipping. There are several remarkable 
scenes in it. The greatest weakness is the want of unity 
between the gaily mendacious little cocotte of the beginning 
^nd the great artist later in the book. The character is not 
continuously conceived. 

L. Masterman. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 

Mr. Gosse abridging himself to the severe limits of a 
weekly newspaper column is a spectacle to be compared 
with the spectacle of a good man struggling with adversity ; 
and it Is the chief praise of his latest volume, " Books on 
the T^.blc,"* that signs of the Struggle tire . abundant. 

* " Books on the Table." By Edmund Gosse, C.B. 8s. 6d. 
net. (Hcinemann.) 


A writer of small knowledge, vague opinions, faint prefer- 
ences and few antipathies would find little hardship in the 
weekly restriction, nor would his readers have cause to 
lament it ; but Mr. Gosse must have fretted, and I know 
he has given readers cause to lament. Pigmy children of 
the pen, is his phrase for these forty ten-minute sermons, 
and there is a touclf of humour in the phrase which forbids 
your regarding it as part of an apology. Such a succession 
of papers on current literature is an approximation to a 
critical record of the literary movement in which we are 
unconsciously involved, and thus may have a real value 
for those who wish to notice the way of the wind, as well 
as for those who merely want to know what the critic thinks 
of Mrs. Asquith’s reminiscences, or Mr. Maurice Hewlett's 
essays. But it cannot be more than a very inadequate 
record, since many of the subjects are too large for a 
single hasty column, and Mr. Gosse is always too full a 
writer to be exhausted in a single column. Thus his 
article on Mr. Doughty’s " Mansoul " is the beginning 
of a useful study of a singular, powerful and irregular 
genius ; but had he " but space enough and time " Mr. 
Gosse might have made it much more than a beginning 
and shewn the significance of this poet's deliberate rejection 
of the poetical achievement of three centuries, and his 
return to Spenser and Chaucer as masters of a simpler and 
larger movement than the post- Victorian. What he says 
of Mr. Doughty’s faults is worth saying and worth discuss- 
ing, but so much is left unsaid that is at least as well 
worth saying that I nourish the warmest resentment against 
the editor of the Sunday Times who has robbed me of the 
chance of hearing Mr. Gosse upon the less obvious aspects 
of our onh' English epic poet of modern time.s. 

It is precisely because he says his little so well that 
I wish him to say it more fully. The long, yet incomplete, 
list of critical and biographical works which is printed in 
this volume, and my own remembrance of reading some 
of them twenty years ago, form a reminder of the breadth 
of his literary interests and his union of sensitiveness with 
knowledge ; and one other work, " Father and Son," is 
a reminder of the humanity of his interests, that book 
being a singularly happy addition to the too-meagre literature 
of autobiography in the English tongue. And the dedica- 
tion of the present volume to Mr. George Moore, his " friend 
of forty years," is a reminder once again that Edmund 
Gosse's concern has not been merely with ancient eminences 
but also with contemporary spirits ; and just as he has 
touched other literatures than English, so he has touched 
other periods than the past, and docs not live an alien in 
his own time and country. Excellently, then, is he 
equipped for this weekly chronicling of literary innovations 
and revisitings, but no less complete is his equipment for 
a harder and higher task. Hence I grudge liis enlistment 
in the sabbatical combat for space with football and 
society news, and would fain see him chronicling the 
aesthetic current on a larger scale. 

It is the admitted, the boasted vice of daily and weekly 
journalism that it is prompt and provisional in its news : 
prompt, that is, to give " news " of things wliich themselves 
cannot possibly be considered hastily, and provisional, 
therefore, in contriving judgments which will scarce endjjre 
until the next Sunday. During the war, 1 think, Mr. Gosse 
was ’enabled to make use of a better way, by means of 
articles contributed to a quarterly review, and although 
those articles did not .in themselves form such a critical 
chronicle as I am deploring the lack of, they pointed to 
the right method. We are still told of an absence of 
standards in literary criticism ; and I do not see how the 
charge can be rebutted as long as opportunities of consistent 
criticism are denied to our best critics. The pressure of 
time is a relatively small evil arising from breathless weekly 
publication ; more serious is the fact that the inevitable 
practice of treating one book alone in an article precludes 
the possible treatment of several books in their relation to 
one another. How usefully, and how delightfully, .might 
the article on Clough, for example, be expanded with such 
references, comparisons, and comprehensions as Mr. Gosse 
is easily able to provide 1 Clough, isolated from his 
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contemporaries, or merged into them, becomes a misleading 
shadow, large or small according to the method employed ; 
and Mr. Gosse, choosing a middle between these extremes 
of isolation and confusion, succeeds well enough to make 
you want larger fruits of his choice than four pages can 
give you. 

How much, nevertheless, can be achieved by an easy 
concision is shown in the article on Mr. Humphry Ward's 

English Poets, an article finding room for such allusive 
wit as the sentence referring to the earlier volumes, “ W'hat 
a collection of Victorian eminence it was, and how the 
hoofed heel of Mr. L\’tton Strachey would crush those 
mandarins, like chestnut-husks at the chestnut roots ! " 
Mr. Gosse s phrasing is naturally happy, and if it is somc- 
tinaes distinguished by a curiously elegant formalism of 
which we have lost the habit, it is more commonly dis- 
tinguished by a lightness and precision bevond the reach 
of heedless contemporaries. There is nothing more welcome 
in the present volume than the article entitled " Edgar Poe 
and His Detractors," nothing jdeasanter than that on 
Miss Mitford, and assuredly nothing severer than that 
called " A Bubble Burst ’’ — the bubble being the amusing, 
soon-forgotten " works " of IMis.s Daisv Ashford. The 
light touch can be keen enough when the subject seems 
to Mr. Gosse insincere, or foolish, or pretentious ; and the 
last-named article shows the exercise of that sharp critical 
power which is needed not only for the study of particular 
hooks and movements, but for the study also of character 
and personal history. Of Mr Gosse’s books of this kind 
I recall, in conclusion, most gratefully, the " Portraits and 
Sketches " of 1912 ; an avowal (piite superfluous, perhaps, 
yet necessary to excuse my present (omplaints. It is not 
to slight " Books on the Table ” that 1 sigh for more 

Portraits and Sketches.” 

John Fri:i:m.\n. 


BIRDS OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE/ 

” One early October moiaiing, among the pines of a 
Suffolk heath, their branches draped and festooned with 
gossamer, clustered with dewdrops like mantillas on dark 
hair, I met a large company of goldcrests, breaking over 
the trees under which I stood, in a wav'c of greenish foam. 
Bright drops of shrill sound — zee, zee, zee — fell from them 
in showers, and, crystallised in the sharp air, entangled 
themselves, it seemed, among the gossamer " This little 
picture, lovingly painted, is one of scores that will be found 
amid these happy pages. It is foolish to write of birds 
unless you love them, and Mr. Massingham not only loves, 
but adores. He carries in his mind a thousand beautiful 
memories of songsters as lie has seen them. Here is one, 
written of a flycatcher, sitting on the tip of a tall decayed 
larch : 

" The effect was wonderful beyond any tale of it, for the bird 
seemed like a globe of dew, suffused with light. Here was an 
aged and dying tree surrendering its soul to heaven in a ball of 
liquid light . . ." 

Again : 

The meadow pipits ring their fugitive elfin bells ; the robins’ 
thin silver spears of melody pierce the mirk . . the tawny 

owls cry like the night wind in the rigging . . . the wren gives 
us his sweet-running precise phrase " 

And, speaking of the lark’s song at the opening of the 
year, he heard it 

as early as the i6th of a very mild January, gushing down 
upon the earth * where men sit and hear each other groan,' in a 
shower of golden rain, rustling down and splashing ..." 

Our author goes on in a fit of confiding frankness, to wonder 
why our conception of angels is that of " inane debutantes 
in nightgowns, with wings growing out of two slits in 
them " ; having observed that neither a lark or its song 
seem of this world. " Bird-Haunted London " is, perhaps, 
one of the best sections of this fascinating volume. “For 

♦ “ SomeBirds of the Country-side : The Art of Nature." By 
'H. J, Massingham. 12s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


me, a blue and a great tit feeding from a coconut by my 
w’indow animated the universe into a living thou” The 
story of the pair of blue tits which ne.sted in a suburban 
garden in 1920, might be lifted straight out of this book 
and put into an anthology of modern prose ; so perfect 
is it in its sympathy and accuracy. “ I could never under- 
stand how the young became aware of one of their parents’ 
visits before he or she went into the nest. But they 
invariably began clamouring in muffled silveiy chorus as 
soon as he or she alighted, whether on top of the box or on 
a twig within a foot of it ... Could they have heard the 
foot alighting, or the wrings beating ? " 

This is a picturesque book, full of enthusiasm and full of 
knowledge, written by a poet 

TWO NEW BOOKS FROM TAGORE/ 

Rabindranath Tagore’s new novel reads as if it had 
been expressly written for the West. Indian festivals and 
habits, with which the ordinary Englishman or American 
is not likely to be acquainted, are explained in the body of 
the work, whenever reference to one of them first occurs. 
This method is much to be preferred to that of encumbering 
a work of fiction with foot-notes. The translator has 
certainly done his work well in that respect. I say the 
translator, for although no mention of the fact is made on 
the title page or elsewhere, the novel was not originally 
written in English by Rabindranath, but was translated 
from the Bengali. That fact is patent without exposition. 
Anyone familiar with Rabindranath’s style finds it diffi- 
cult to reconcile the English slang and colloquialisms in 
conversation between Bengali characters, liberally sprinkled* 
through the book, with the dignified English of the poet's 
previous works. 

The scene is laid in Bengal. 1 he story is woven around 
a love affair between a young Hindu studying at Calcutta 
and an Indian girl, the daughter of a Brahmo (a protestant 
Hindu) and sister of his college friend. He is married 
against his will by his orthodox Hindu father to a girl 
whose face he never sees. Immediately after the wedding 
ceremony the party embark in boats to go to the bride- 
groom’s home up-river. There is a sudden storm, a wreck, 
and he is cast upon the shore along with a girl dressed in 
bridal attire who later turns out to be, in reality, another 
man’s bride. His struggle to tear himself free from the net 
that circumstance weaves about him, and the little bride's 
efforts to find her real husband, make interesting reading. 

In telling this tale Rabindranath gives the Western 
reader glimpses into the transitional Hindu life of to-day. 
His characters are typical of their kind — the highly- 
educated Brahmo girl ; the hero, with his modern 
tendencies, unable to express himself because of the 
strangling grip of old traditions ; the orthodox Hindu 
woman who left her husband rather than lose her caste, 
and yet who, for her son’s sake, inspired by the wisdom of 
riper years, is willing to have him marry a member of a 
Brahmo Samaj family ; the spirited girl-bride, thrown by a 
trick of fate into the hero’s arms ; the faithful servant — all 
are drawn by a master-craftsman who knows his Bengal 
and who knows also how to tell a story. 

The book deserves to be read if for no other reason 
than for the exceedingly pleasant manner in which it 
enables one to study the effect of Western education upon 
Eastern womanhood. Rabindranath puts these words in 
the mouth of one of his characters in order to sum up the 
arguments used by old-fashioned people to prove the un- 
desirability of educating women : 

“ The masculine intellect is like a sword and . . . even with- 
out a keen edge its weight makes it a formidable weapon, while 
woman’s wit is like a penknife— sharpen it as you will it is 
capable of no serious task.’’ 

Another character dwells upon the evils which “ come of 
letting girls read English novels," and declares that such 
girls insist upon love-matches instead of gracefully accepting 

• "The Wreck.” -By Rabindranath Tagore. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) — *' Glimpses of Bengal.” ByRabindranath Tagore. 
7s. 6d. net. (Macmillan.) 
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the grooms chosen for them. The author, howevel", gives 
a character to his English-educated heroine which should 
convert the most confirmed opponents of such education. 

Rabindranath's second work, simultaneously published 
with The Wreck," gives additional glimpses into life in 
Bengal. To my mind it serves a still more useful purpose 
by giving an insight into the innermost feelings and thoughts 
of the author himself. The pages are instinct with love 
for Bengal. 

"Many look down on Bengal," Rabindranath writes, 
" as being only a flat country, but that is just what makes 
me revel in its scenery all the more." To him, its " un- 
obstructed sky is filled to the brim, like an amethyst cup, 
with the descending twilight and peace of the evening ; 
and the golden skirt of the still noonday spreads over it 
without let or hindrance." 

Bengal is so necessary to Rabindranath’s life, thought 
and work, I fancy, that he cannot be long away from it and 
be happy — he is like an exotic flower that droops when it 
is transplanted from its native clime. That was the 
impression I derived from a conversation I had with him 
recently on the eve of his departure from this country — an 
impression which this book confirms. It is, he writes, his 
" greatest fear " that he should be " reborn in Europe." 
There, he says, he could not recline with his " whole being 
laid open to the infinite above." Indeed, he would be 
liable "to be soundly rated for lying down at all." And 
he muses : "I should probably have been hustling 
strenuously in some factory or bank, or parliament. Like 
the roads there, one’s mind has to be stone-metalled for 
heavy traffic— geometrically laid out, and kept clear and 
regulated." The lazy, " dreamy, self-absorbed, sky-filled 
state of mind " seems to him " the more desirable." He 
" feels no whit inferior to the busiest men of the world " 
as he lies in his jolly-boat, whereas had he girded up his 
loins to be strenuous he " might have seemed ever so feeble 
compared with those chips of old oaken blocks." 

In many ways I like " Glimpses of Bengal " better than 
anything Tagore has recently produced. Being letters 
written to friends, there is a spontaneity about them, an 
utter lack of self-consciousness that perhaps is not found 
in more formal works. 

St. Nihal Singh. 


WAYFARERS IN ARCADY/ 

Twenty-five prose-pictures and a poem form Mr. Charles 
Vince’s new book, " Wayfarers in Arcady. ' That they are 
written daintily and in charming English goes without 
saying, for Mr. Vince is a craftsman. Yet I confess that 
some of his pages disappoint me just a little. His descrip- 
tion is sometimes greater than his narration. One takes 
up his " Street of Faces " and is again struck by the 
completeness, the masterly finish of each paper. It is 
there that there is something lacking in his " Wayfarers." 
If I am hypercritical it is because I know of what Mr. Vince 
is capable, and I am confident that he has yet better things 
in store for us. 

But this is by way of comparison. In the " Wayfarers " 
there is much that is beautiful and graceful. I like par- 
ticularly " Windows ” and " The Old Man and Death." 
And in " The Seafawr of the Downs " there is a very 
kindly note. 

Mr. Vince is a lover of Nature, and if he has here and 
there failed to convey all that he would wish of Nature’s 
infinite charm, it is rather because of the greatness of his 
subject than the littleness of his powers. For he has a 
great heart, and is not ashamed to let its beats be heard. 

I have singled out " The Old Man and Death " because 
there is a dignity in its very simplicity and a great sympathy 
lies behind the printed words. Let me tell a little story, 
e’^n if it be outside the scope of a critique ; it shows the 
man . One day he and I were together ia'a comer of France. 
It was a hellish corner, where the very earth seemed to reel 

• " Wayfarers in Arcady.” By Charles Vince. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Philip Allan ) 


under the shock of bombardment. Near us lay a maimed 
fragment of humanity, horribly wounded, but still conscious. 
There was nothing to be done for him — or so it seemed. 
Vince took a cigarette from his pocket, lighted it, stooped 
and placed it between the poor blue lips. The man could 
not speak, but he smiled, and as Vince rose his eyes were 
shining. There ^v^fere a dozen of us there, but only one of 
us understood ... I did not talk much as we made our 
way back. 

The book is published by Philip Allan and so produced 
that it is a pleasure to handle it. 

Francis D. Grierson. 


DEATH IN POETRY. 

On a night when sundry poems now before me were 
stirring my critical faculty I went to sleep planning amuse- 
ment. Suddenly I felt a wind from the spaces outside my 
house penetrate the bed where I lay and cause the bed- 
clothes to tremble like the sails of a ship. While this 
trembling continued I and this wind seemed the only 
positively live beings in the world, except a fear which 
I kept at bay. My mind strained as against a web of 
delusion, and I woke into a profound stillness, remembering 
a " posthumous ’’ poem by one who died in my presence — 
a poem about the " Cold Wind ” of death. This occult 
experience deepened my affection for that class of myth 
in which Death, or Death’s Master, figures as a persom 
to whom grief can appeal. Not only is Orpheus, unclench- 
ing the eerie hand of Pluto by music’s charm, admired by 
all artists, but even the dread potentate of Hades acquires 
the merit of a mirror in which Art can see its own excellence . 
In brief, Pluto is one of " the public." if the Orphic myth 
be true, and as one of the public may be played to, sung 
to, " catered for," and induced to reward people for artistic 
treats. But cease to personify death, affirm with Miss. 
Charlotte Mew^* 

” . . . it IS only in our dream 
The things that kill us live," 

and wdio is there to play to when Eurydice has vanished ?' 
One cannot play to a nothing like a hole in a wall, a crack 
in a fortress, or, wdth much sense of an audience, to a 
viewless wind. Therefore I say distinctly that I love the* 
legend of Pluto with his musical ear and Orpheus with 
his musical genius, and demand much of poetry which 
appropriates it. Hereat enter Mr. Laurence Housman* with 
a lyrical drama in which Orpheus is opposed to Bacchantes, 
and the commonly accepted account of Eurydice’ s death 
is altered in order, apparently, to strengthen the effect 
of the work as an illustration of the antagonism between the 
lust for excitement and the wish for static harmony. 

Mr. Housman’s versification is smooth and eloquent, as. 
witness the pagan question : 

” Who knows if the dead have a mind 
In the land where all is dearth ? " 

The persistence of the voice of Orpheus, after his physical 
death, struck by thyrsus and vine-stems, produces a 
sublime effect, but Mr. Housman, though a skilful and 
readable artist, has not produced a play at all equal in 
vitality to, say, John Davidson’s " Scaramouch in Naxos,’* 
in which the genius of Bacchus glows like wine of 
immortality. 

Mr. Harvey* will quite understand my preference for a 
personal to an abstract Death, for, if death be considered 
as an operating nothing, like a hole which lets out fluid, 
of what avail can it be for Mr. Harvey to mock Death as 
a " scyther of flowers " or an " insolent " envier of " sweet 
breath" ? His " Farewell" is not a collection in which 
one inevitably alights on treasure, yet it shows a fine and 
versatile mind. A song of contempt for himself and othera 
who " set our heart on things " suggests that his expressed 
dissatisfaction with the pecuniary results of verse will not 

^ ” The Death of Orpheus.*’ By Laurence Housman. 5s. 
net. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

* ** Farewell." By F. W. Harvey. 5s. net. (Sidgwick &. 
Jackson.) 
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de-p)oetise him. He is philosophical, fanciful, and what is 
colloquially termed homely. His variety of moods is 
illustrated by the fact that two consecutive pages, side by 
side, inform us [a) that the dumplings chewed by John 
Helps “ wer made vrom honest apples," and (6) that 
“ the sting of Beauty failing not with breath " shall not 
break “ at the prick of Death." 

It is rather curious to find studiously graceful prose — 
prose suggestive of a performance upon an artificial instru- 
ment — serving as a preface to vers librcs of which the 
efiect IS that of pillars sawn blindly through 
from top to bottom ! How'ever, Miss Iwerett^ is not only 
a worshipper of Italy, but has a rare faculty for word- 
painting. She also contrives to let us peep (as it were) 
through aspen leaves at old crimes, the strangling of a 
wdfe, a judicial burning, the assassination of a child. One 
does not find all the clarity of expression one looks for in 
the absence of melody and rhyme, but more than once 
Miss Everett exhales the breath of poetry. 

In the author of " The Colour Octave "* compassion w^orks 
as a kind of xMiise. Thus, the subject of (Tiinese infanticide 
is treated with affecting x^cathos from a mother’s Mcwjioint, 
and a tiagic x'>uiicturc in a second-hand girl's coat is the 
cause of some tcarstained couplets. The title poem which 
defines the jisychic and remedial values of colours is, 
technically sxicaking, worth no more than the jingle bv 
which the number of days in each month is remembered in 
the nurserv . 

It is natural to give Death a rest in reviewing " l^ipes 
and Tabors,”^ lor a lew w'a’’ x">('cmsdo not make this volume 
essentially a sad or heavy work. Here is a sample from 
a charming poem on ilie cuckoo : 

" Xow’ w'hero's the bard that il w’ould irk 
To eat his meal and not to w'ork 
And it’s prodigiously worth whih; 

'lu liave an indiMchial styh' ’’ 

Mr. Chalmers is more Ilian a tyx^ical wTitcr of vers de 
sociHt . I’oems like " At Melgund ’’ (with its sinister 
suggestion of transmigration) and " The Visionary " (an 
imaginative interpretation of a goat) are jiroofs of x^oetic 
depth. One tannot imagim* Mr. Chalmers amusing 
him.self like the late Mr. Lockcr-Lamj)son m burlesquing 
the distress of an impecunious fellow' creature from the 
vantage ground of ari.stocratic prosperity. 

If I were a magician my last paragraph should be printed 
in gold, for tht' new and enlarged edition of Miss Cliarloltc 
Mew's book lias revealed to me a poet of astonishing 
dexterity, subtlety and power Xo minor poet this, if we 
accept a consummate blending of the qualities of novelist, 
painter and singer as the \vork of some one higher. Death, 
unhappiness and irony have sujiphcd a considerable 
prox^ortion of the raw material for iliis shm volume. It 
sings neither for prox>het nor jihilosophcr, for the singer 
seems inv'olved m the obscurities of this w'orld s lights and 
shadows. But 1 salute her as an admirable artist. 

W. II. ClIESSON. 

EDWARD BOK" 

It is a truism that every man has it in him to wTite one 
good book ; but not many have it in them to wTitc one 
Mich as this. " I cannot think of any book," says Lord 
Northcliffe, in his Introduction, " which I should recom- 
mend people to read for so many and such different 
reasons " ; and he rightly describes it as an autobiography 
of exceptional charm ; a foot-note to recent American 
history and the lives of many famous Americans ; a tale 
of romantic adventure ; and an inspiring guide csiiecially 

3 “ The Hills of Arcctn." By Lcolyn Louise Eveiett. ^s. 
net. (John Lane.) 

* " The Colour Octave and Other Poems " By M M Prender-^ 
gast. 3s. 6d. (Er.skinc MacDonald ) 

* Pipes and Tabors." By Patrick R. Chalmers. 6s. net. 
(Methuen.) 

* “ The Farmer’s Bride." By Charlotte Mcw^ 4s. net. 
(The Poetry Bookshop.) 

* * “ Edward Bok." An Autobiography. Introduction by 

Lord Northcliffe. Illustrated. 21s. (Thornton Butterworth.) 


for young men who are on the threshold of a business 
career. 

For no man ever sat down to the game of life with fewer 
l-)oints in his favour. When Mr. Bok was taken to America, 
as a child, his family had fallen into straitened circum- 
stances and he could not even speak the language of his 
adopted country. Before he was thirteen he left school 
and began to contribute to the home exchequer by selling 
ice water on street cars and cleaning shox') windows ; yet 
within four years, by sheer energy and hard w'ork, he had 
lifted himself out of that condition, and won the interest 
and friendship of some of the most famous men of the time ; 
and before he w'as thirty he had risen from a small post 
in a great xHiblishing concern and w'as editing The Ladies' 
Home Journal, which soon became under his control the 
most x'>opular and infiuential women’s magazine in the 
w'orUl. He x'^nts into his wTiting the mingled mocle.sty and 
self-confidence that Ik* put into his work, and makes it clear 
that he succeetlcil not by finiling any royal road to success, 
but by giving all his heart to everything he set out to do 
and making a pleasure of his business. You have the 
w'hole secret of lus triumph in the stimulating, worldly- 
w'lsc chapter on " The Chances for Success." But there 
w'cis very little chance about it ; " luck obeys the dow'ii- 
right striker " — lu* knew' the goal he w^anted to reach and 
was determined to reach it and, not by climbing back- 
stairs or sacrificing any of lus ideals, but by his owm 
courageous enterprise and force of character lie duly arrived. 
The story of how' he used his power is as good reading as 
the storv of how’ he obtained it And it is further evidence 
of the strength of his character that when he wais at the 
zenith of his career, having achieved lortime as w^cll as 
fame, he deliberately rclinquislied liis position, stepped 
aside to make wmy for yoimgt'r men, and retired from his 
journalistic office to devote himself to social and political 
services. 

Incidentally, Ins diitu's had brought him 

into contact wath many men, English and American, 
famous 111 literature, politics, finance and general society, 
and he scatt(‘rs through lus pages riew^ and delightful 
anecdotes of Stevenson, Kipling, Cdadstoiic, I.ongfellow, 
Emerson, Roosevelt, Ward Beecher, Jay Gould, and others 
wdio w'cre giants in their day. For its wealth of 
reminiscence, its sound business advice, its slircw’d common- 
sense x^hilosophy, its levclatioii of a remarkable personality 
and the deep human interest of its narrative, this book 
of Edw^ard Bok’s is at once a source of entertainment and 
ot ihe best good counsel II is, in a w'ord, to quote I.ord 
NoiThchffc again, " the autobiography of our time." 

F. IT. 

LETTERS TO ISABEL/ 

A racy and delightful book of reminiscence, written in 
the form of letters to a beloved daugliler. Lord Shaw w'as 
brought up by a very wase and far-seeing Scottish mother 
who, from a humble home, sent him to study law. (" She 
chose.") As every one knows, he now' occupies one of the 
highest judicial positions. The story of his wonderful 
success is jiassed ov'cr with careful modesty, but we get 
glinqises of the various stages m his brilliant career, and 
hints of the mighty power of concentration wdtich brought 
him his greai reward. ^ 

(If course Lord Shaw' has met most people worth know'- 
ing. On the second page of his most readable book we have 
a winning letter from General Smuts, on leaving England. 
Smuts says, prophetically enough : 

" Our worn-out nerves and temper are indeed going to be 
put to the severest test I pray that God may not leave the 
poor erring tribes of men to their owm devices.” 

There arc several stirring remembrances of Gladstone. 
Coming into the House of C'ommons : 

” Well, there he w’as, entering with a dignified, sure, but 
rather swift step, very calm and serene, but with a searching 
eye of fire." 

* " Letters to Isabel." By Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. 

2 IS. (Cassell.) 
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Then there is an excellent account, taken from notes 
made the next day, of Gladstone’s conversation at an 
Edinburgh dinner. A pity more such talks are not taken 
down by the fortunate ones who participate ! 

Then we pass on to the time when Shaw himself entered 
Parliament : 

" And so, behold, in the dusk of an evening of July, 1892, 
at the door of Abercromby Place, a cab heaped up with luggage. 
Within the dwelling, a grave-faced father in the nursery upstairs, 
kissing the children one by one, and then he enters the cab with . 
the dear companion, and boards the tram to King’s Cross en route 
for Westminster." 

We have allowed ourselves no space to comment on the 
extremely important information given here of Carnegie 
and his gift to the Scottish universities — new% and of deep 
interest. Nor can we touch on the memories of Campbell- 
Bannerman, and on the many other things of which Lord 
Shaw gossips so pleasantly. We trust our readers will 
read all for themselves. 


MAGIA ET SUPER-MAGIA.* 

The power of the Name on earth, the power of the 
Name in heaven, and in deeps below the earth, in the ways 
of the underworld, is an old myth of the doctrine, a secret 
of antique sanctuaries and their priestly hierarchies. The 
" Chaldean Magic " of Lenormant told us long years ago 
about the Hidden Name which was the Great Secret of 
Hea, that Name which compelled the gods, a word of all 
mastery. Much farther back than the French scholar is our 
old friend, Godfrey Higgins, in whose great storehouse of 
'* Anacalypsis " there is enough and to spare about Secret 
Names, Ineffable Names and Names to be blotted out 
from under heaven ; for the dreamer of Skellow Grange, 
by Doncaster, drew from hither and thither, from many 
springs and fountains. Beliind Higgins there is Reuchlin, 
De Verho Mirifico, one of a cloud of witnesses. We‘ can 
read also who will in that far other and greater storehouse 
which is called Sepher Ha Zohar of the forms and modes 
of Tetragrammaton, on the manifest and the hidden side. 
I have been surfeited with these things, even to the Dead 
Sea fruit in the dregs and lees of “ Grimorium Verum," '* Al- 
bertus Parvulus,” “ Claviculae Salomonis," and common 
chap-books of Magic sold on 6 e on the country-side in 
France and Germany. But from this kind of virus one 
does not escape easily. If I may venture so to say, it is 
my custom to turn down another street when Mr. Clodd 
is testifying in the neighbourhood ; but he has taken me 
unawares on this matter of Magic in Names, and has set 
the old poison working, because there are many vistas 
and each may be rich in hemlock. If I have found him 
rather dull company, he has at least opened some of them 
by his chapter on ** Mana " in things intangible, as, e.g. 
shadows, reflections — ^like an image in a looking-glass ; in 
echoes, regarded as voices of the dead ; above all in per- 
sonal names. He has gathered from many quarters, 
familiar things and rarer, and it is of course mea culpa 
only if one knows too much already to experience'The old 
ecstacies in the presence of a goodly wallet. But the 
things stand at their value, and Mr. Clodd — who ought to 
know — says that they have been a little neglected. I 
have found on my own part exactly that which I foresaw, 
free witness to the " shaping spirit of imagination " in 
barbarous times — and something more than this. For 
names have meanings, they are outward signs of an inward 
will and purpose, the forms of ideas, which often grow in 
‘ power and value with the growth of ages. Pace all infidel 
folk-lore scholars, I hold that the name Galahad is the 
manifest symbol of a grace which dwells in hiddenness, and 
that behind Corbenic — the Sacred Castle of the Graal — lies 
a mystery of valid experience in all the sacraments. I 
speak of that which I know, as one who has changed his 
name in holy and glorious rites, and is thrice-born, like 
Taliesin, in the symbolism of Great Mysteries, as in the 
Confirmation of the Christian Church, as on the threshold 

* "Magic in Names and in Other Things." By Edward 
Clodd. I2S. 6d. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


of the sacro-saintly chivalry of the Holy City, or in Ordo 
Sanctissima Rosece et Aurece Crucis. And as it is now in 
the heights so it was and is in the deeps, Mr. Clodd being 
a witness unawares, for speaking of a Carib initiation he 
says that the candidate exchanged his name, receiving 
one more resonant and significant. So also the Indian 
mother of the old wigwam legend had something in view 
when she called her daughter Minnehaha — that is to say. 
Laughing Water. 

Now, it calls to be understood that Mr. Clodd 's book is 
written with an object, and herein is my discontent, though 
not as with object in writing. I have found him a dull 
gossip because of it, his purpose being much of the kind 
which we have met with from time immemorial in the 
Freethinker, the Agnostic Journal and lucubrations of the 
Rationalistic Press. Here are select theses, (i) The priest 
who christens a child in the Name of the Holy Trinity is a 
lineal descendant of the sorcerer. (2) The oil of unction 
postulates faith in the magical virtues of the matter of this 
sacrament. (3) The Eucharistic Words of Institution are 
the clearest possible illustration of " Mana " as word- 
power. On the basis of these affirmations " civilised and 
savage are at one," and the Sariim Missal is in the same 
class as the Grimoire. Per contra, it proves nothing to 
say that this or that rite of old was known under other 
aspects in the past that is behind Christendom. The truth 
which is in Christ has raised up custom and myth, so that 
they have become true in Him. In so far as there was any 
grace therein, they bear out the dictum of St. Augustine, 
that Christianity has been always in the world, though it 
was not known always under that name. So far as they 
were in the conduits and the shambles, they show the 
redeeming influence at work in Christ, unto Whom and 
Whose Church belongs everything handed down from of 
old, so only that it can be in any wise of use thereto. And 
because of the truth in Christ, I believe with the Sovereign 
Pontiff, the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
" ten Right Reverend Bishops " of Mr. Clodd’s valedictory 
astonishment, in the efficacy of the Name of Jesus. It has 
moved through the world in power for centuries and ajges 
before the folk-lore societies came into existence, and it 
will remain when they have passed, or have so changed 
their outlook that they shall know neither themselves nor 
one another — as they now arc. It is gratia plena ; but if 
we call this grace Magia we do not — unless by intention — 
detract therefrom. From this point of view there is also 
Magia Divina, and there is a higher sense of Mana, for I 
know that God is on the other side of the hill and on this 
side also. As Baron Bunsen, in a considerable work of 
the past, discovered the hand of God in history, so is it 
to be found in folk-lore. At their best these things are 
not matters of opinion but of highest realisation in the 
sacred heart of experience. It is much truer to say that 
the world was made by Divine Magic than to tolerate 
common talk of evolution. True evolution is the progress 
of the soul’s knowledge in God, and the Hierophant of that 
Mystery — fortiier, suaviterque disponens omnia — is Rex 
Altissimus Christus, the witness to Whom through the ages 
is the Holy Catholic Church, in all its pomp of rite and 
practice, derived from everywhere, and everywhere changed 
over by the tingeing spirit of God. 

A. E. Waite. 


Bevel Botes. 

A MARKET BUNDLE. By A. Neil Lyons. 7s. (Thornton 
Butterworth ) 

The humour of Mr. Neil Lyons is a ripe and rare vintage ; 
.it cannot be described by comparison because it is 
peculiarly his own. The humour is less in his incidents 
than in his manner of presenting them ; it is chiefly the 
humour of character and of his own whimsical outlook upon 
the motley world of men and women, or upon that side of 
it in which he has staked his claim. High life is not hi.s 
province, but he knows common and ordinary people. 
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respectable and unrespectablc, with an amazing intimacy 
and, like old Izaac with his worms, handles them as if he 
loved them. He does not trouble to invent a plot, for 
everything he touches turns to a story in his hands. And 
he is as much at home among village folk, rural carpenters, 
gardeners, pedlars, and the drifting flotsam of the country- 
side as among the miscellaneous Cockneys that inhabit 
the mean streets of London. Here, for the most part, he 
pictures ^.thc humours and occasionally the pathos of 
country life and character, with intermittent excursions to 
town, and gives glimpses of little episodes that arose in 
both places out of the late war, as in the delightful sketches 
of “ The German from Perhaps,” ” Representing the 
Platoon ” and ” Private Jupp’s Mission.” Everything in 
all the stories depends on the humour and the art with 
which they are told ; the humour is as shrewd as it is 
quaint and kindly and is touched clusively at times with a 
sense of tears ; the art is exquisitely simple and effective, 
and both are inseparable from the personality of the author. 
It is not often one lights upon a book of short stones so 
intensely human and amusing and so fine in workmanship 
as arc tho.se in ” A Market Bundle.” 

THE CUSTARD CUP. By Florence Bingham Liviiif^slon 
8s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoutrhton ) 

You have got to be fond of ” The Custard Cup ” : you 
won't be able to resist it It’s tlie sort of story that will 
linger in your brain long after others are forgotten, so full 
is it of a sweet philosophy of life. Mrs. Penfold has such 
a royal disregard of riches, such a wonderful, unfailing 
way wnth her poor neighbours ! We do not recall a book 
which gives a more careful picture of poverty at its lowest 
depths. In Mrs. Penfold ’s ” place,” which had originally 
bven a bain, her adopted children slept in packing cases 
She herself, at the end of a day of exhausting labour, 
enjoyed repose on an old mattress supported on three 
potato boxes. Apple boxes did instead of chests of drawers. 
Well, Mrs. Penfold is a kind of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cubbage 
Patch (though quite dilTcrent) in her cheery spirits. 
” Sometimes I think you’re a fool,” comments her neigh- 
bour. ” You’re always trying to make out you’re happy 
when you’re wretched ” The gallant reply is : “I got all 
through being wretched for ever, Mrs Wopple I tried it, 
and there ain't nothing in it. So 1 give it up.” 

FEAR* By Patrick MacGill. 8s 6d.net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Mr. Patrick Mai Gill has always written in the manner of 
a realist, and liis latest novel is no exception to the rule. 
He is realistic now in the simple, impressive style of Defoe. 
The book purports to record the experiences of a young 
soldier in the late war who believed himself to be a coward, 
but who in the event proved to be very courageous in the 
face of clanger and actual fighting. He was, in fact, only 
nervous in the primary sense of the word — the nervousness 
that is the penalty of the artistic and imaginative tempera- 
ment. Probably Mr. MacGill, as a Celt and a literary 
artist, is relating his own mental experience's during the 
war, just as the incidents of his book are based on facts 
that came within his observation. At the beginning he 
rightly voices the disgust all young men feel at the 
behaviour of those who by excuse of their age or calling 
were immune from service in the war, but who, in company 
with foolish women, gave strident vent to safe patriotism — ■ 
” doing their bit ” by pointing out the path of duty to their 
younger brethren and urging these last to the slaughter. 
When Mr. MacGill deals with this subject he is pungent ; 
” Parsons sought the Bible for texts suitable to the occasion, 
and stood on the altars of God preaching hatred and bitter- 
ness against the men who were shoved by the jiowers of an 
enemy country into the furnace of war. That the men who 
were fighting us were ordinary mortals, was forgotten. 
That they were in no way responsible for their doings, was 
forgotten. That all men were equal in the eyes of the 
Creator was forgotten. Racial hatred and animosty fired 
the voices of the preachers. . . . Hate w'as aroused and 
perpetuated and the young men went to war. The old men 
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and the middle-aged, leaders secular and religious, safe in 
their homes, called on the youngsters to fight, urging them 
into conflict with their brother-men as mischievous 
children urge dogs to fight one another." When Mr. 
MacGill brings liis protagonist into the actual field of war he 
describes of necessity many terrible things — the horrors of 
trench life, the dirt and the vermin, and how men die from 
the effects of appalling wounds. But such things need to 
be related and held in remembrance, for there are still 
those in power, and those who desire again the profits that 
accrue to some from a state of war, who would plunge 
their coiintrv back into the inferno. 

MY THREE HUSBANDS. (Methuen.) 

An ideal spot in which to enjoy the piquancies of this 
gay novel would be the lounge of the Metropole, Brighton, 
after a first-class lunch. The heroine has plenty of spirit ; 
her first husband, " poor dear Edward," was a dreadful 
old woman, but he died, and later she reflected that 
" Widow’s weeds have always suited me remarkably well, 
black always sets off golden hair : so I have alwavs 
mourned my husbands for the full period." Followed 
Roger, a Roman Catholic — " I was an easy convert ; Roger 
was rather boring when he talked religion. So I was 
received into the Church by a charming old priest." Then 
Roger died, and it was the widow’s business to he in wait 

for Sir George L , a shy soul. (" I can manage shy 

men. It is really quite easy. The secret is —I 'm divulging 
it in case any of my poor million unmarried sisters know a 
shy man who is also eligible — ^to avoid them)." It must 
not be thought that the airy charmer who tells the tale is 
without decided opinions of her own She is full of them, 
and scatters them through her reminiscences like pepper in 
curry. 

THE WAYS OF LAUGHTER. By Harold Begbic. 8s. dd. 
net. (Hutchinson,) 

Mr. Begbie writes cleverly, but there arc moments when 
he IS hard to follow. The whimsical runs into the subtle 
and the subtle into the obscure, and we have an uneasy 
sense that we are missing his meaning. What exactly 
does he wish to convey by sending two elderly gentlemen 
— a barrister and a world-famous philosopher — in a fit of 
midsummer madness to adventure afresh with love and 
life ? Arguing with the philosopher that his theories are 
unsound, Mr. Begbie delivers him over to a company of 
the Souls of Maida Vale, who, led by Mrs. Diggle — Margot, 
her friends call her — do their best to introduce him to 
society. The book goes on until Professor Napper learns 
to smile. " Genius finds writing tragedy easy," his friends 
tell him, " but not comedy, because we haven’t got there 
yet. . . . Laughter shows us the end and object of 
evolution ; tears are only the evidence of our mistakes on 
that long and delightful journey." Who laughs last — 
the reader or Mr. Begbie ? Or is the final smile that which 
flits across the countenance of the Spirit of Comedy over- 
head as it looks down indulgently on the frailties a^d follies 
of mankind ? 

A SERVANT WHEN HE REIGNETH. By John Travers 
(Mrs. G. H. Bell). 8s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

The hand that drew Nancy Grant in an earlier novel 
— Nancy, the most natural young Englishwoman we 
remember in English fiction — has faltered in its picture of 
Mary de Vere. We are assured that Mary was wonderful, 
but we never feel it. The fact is that, probably all un- 
consciously, Mrs. Bell was bent on giving us a sad story. 
In spite of that, this is a very able, observant book. On 
the way out to Mespot, Mary (lady help to the unattractive 
Abraliams) meets and loves Gordon Lund, a married man. 
No one draws the handsome, fair Englishman better than 
Mrs. Bell. She gives us a living description of her hero — 
full of poise and restfulness. Lund is a just and upright 
man. Mary runs up against the Lunds in Delhi, and at 
length realises that Gordon loves her and that all is hope- 
less. She goes into Viceregal society (well and accurately 
depicted), and finally departs on a mission to native war- 


widows and mothers. The tragedy of a great love that 
must go unfulfilled broods over the pages. " You are 
woven into my life ; we are inseparable. . . . You’ll persist 
strangely in my mind till my mind ends." Now all you 
can do for us, Mrs. Bell, is to write a happier sequel. We 
respectfully demand it ! 

SWEET ROCKET* By Mary Johnston. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

Here Miss Johnston has left past history and bodily 
adventure alone, and deals instead with the inner life of 
the soul. She writes of a spiritual quest, pursued b}^ a 
party of nice, thoughtful, modern people, at a glorious 
country place called " Sweet Rocket.-' This is described 
in the most enchanting terms, and we longed to be there, 
while reading ; eating coddled apples served by Zinia, and 
listening to the talk. " There are fields, and an orchard, 
and a garden. It is hidden, like a lost place, and happy, 
like a place for evermore finding itself." In this rare 
restful spot live the blind man, Richard Linden, and his 
devoted secretary, religious Margct. The tired school 
teacher who is their guest learns much from their outlook 
upon life. The author is trying hard to tell her readers of 
her own Vision, of the Oneness of things. " ‘ Thousands 
of us studying, thousands building knowledge. . . . And 
all the thousands that were, and are, and will be, are one 
Astronomer, and it is I, still working to know.’ She ceased 
to speak, and sat wrapped in the golden light." There arc 
beautiful thoughts in this book, thoughts of a new Country 
— " fair and strong, and keen and glowing." 

THE MAN WHO DID THE RIGHT THING. By Sir 

Harry Johnston. 8s. 6d net. (Chat to ) 

The scope of modern fiction has grown so wide that it is 
impossible to find serious fault with Sir Harry JohnsiQn 
for trying to combine contemporary history, African geo- 
graphy, and sectarian apostoheism within the dimensions 
of a single novel. This third attempt shows liow far he 
has come since " The Gay Dombeys ’’ in the art of interesting 
us in the types that interest him, and surrounding them 
Avith a variety of scene and incident Avhich he colours with 
a vivid observation and experience all his own. But he 
has not yet contrived to carry his interest unimpaired 
through four hundred pages, and the elaborate " lay-out " 
which so fascinates us in the first dozen chapters, somehow 
fails to find the sequel it deserves in the second half of this 
manifestly clever book. He lightens his satire on missions 
and missionaries with a welcome play of humour, and the 
descriptions of the evangelical proAuncial life from which 
they proceed excel anything that we have read this long 
time. There are vigour and sincerity, too, in the dis- 
cussions of sex and civilisation, the Imperial spirit, and the 
everlasting conflict between the lay and the clerical mind. 
But neither laicy nor her missionary husband, nor even 
Roger Brentham, the energetic consul wdio rescues and 
marries her after her bereavement, appeals to our sense of 
reality like the half-shrewd sh and designing Ann Jamblin, 
and it is clear that Sir Harry has a greater gift for drawing 
such characters than he has for building up the heroic and 
the visionary type. The book must stand or fall by its 
argumentation and its didactic passages, its scenic quality, 
and its exposition of an active and observant mind. There 
it is incontestably strong, and we believe Sir Harry is 
destined to write a better novel than anything he has 
achieved as yet. 

BAT-WING. By Sax Rohmer. 8s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

To l\aul Harley, successful private detective, comes the 
handsome Spanish grandee. Colonel Menendez. He consults 
him about a great danger. Menendez is a retired West 
Indian planter, and is under the impression that he has 
offended a powerful native society, and that their vengeance 
pursues him. He has been shot at several times, and 
believes these attempts on his life are due to members of a 
negro sect, called the Voodoo. The latest sign of their un- 
broken hostility is this : On his bedroom door he has found 
pinned a bat-wing, a most sinister sign of the devil- 
worshipper. Menendez tells this tale to Harley and 
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entreats his help, for he says he believes his enemies will 
utterly destroy him. Most effectively does Mr Kohmer 
stage-set the scene of his mystery— m a Surrey country 
house, oak panelled, with a seciet tower. There are mid- 
night footsteps, a queer old lady, a Chinese servant and, 
over at a neighbouring house, a beautiful voung Cuban 
wife. We will not give away the plot of tins surprising 
story further than by saying it is round this Mrs. Camber 
that much of the issue hangs. Horror is piled on liorror ; 
and it is all very amazing. 

OUR LITTLE LIFE* Jjv J. G Sime 8 s 6 d. net (Grant 
Richards ) 

Miss Sime’s book of short stories roused expectations 
w'liich this novel hardly fulfils In her short stories she 
gave us a remarkable picture of the life of women in 
Canadian cities, especially the life of independent w^omen. 
In this novel she deals with the same subject, but stretches 
out material that is not sufficient for a novel. Her story 
is about the efforts of Robert Fulton to wTile a book on 
Canada in the intervals of serving at a grocery store He 
lives m a desolate, tumble-down ajiartment -house and 
has no friends but an Irisluvomaii, some vears his senior, 
who goes out by the day and sews lor her jiatrons- -turning 
dresses and making up pieces There is no incident in 
the book, and the character-drawing is insuffu icnllv 
emphasised to liokl the rt'adc'r's inti'rest. Miss l\lc(ihee 
IS a clever sketch, but she remains perfectly static, making 
the samp mistakes and doing the same kindnesses Long 
before Robert Fulton dies, we aie lieartily tired of him It 
wall be a pity if ^liss Simc is driven away from her natural 
work of short -storv writing liy tin* greater eommeuial 
possibilities of the novel. 


Zbc Boohman's liable. 

LYRA HEROIGA* i^v W. L Henley, us net (Mai millaii ) 

“ A Book of ATrse for Boy« ” W’as Henley's snb-title for 
his anthology. The limitation assiimi'd in that and in the 
title itself kec]>s lus book one of the most jicrfeiT anthologies 
111 English — comparable, perhajis, to “ l.yrie Love ” wdiicli 
Sir William Watson did years ago for the Golden Treasury 
scries. The w’ord “ boy should be jiretixcd by 
“ average ; and even then theic arc queer omissions 
Why is the "Ancient Mariner" absent ? M'hy not gi\e 
some stanzas, at least, of the " Hymn of David " which 
Kit Smart wrote ? Henley the poet cvidcntl}" insisted on 
some of the inclusions — ‘‘ Lycidas " for instance ; Henley 
the journalist put in others, and Henley the boy read them 
all aloud, from "Chevy Chase" and Drayton’s " Agin- 
court " to Kipling’s " Ea.st and West." Looking through 
the ballads wdiich deal directly of fighting one is convinced 
again that the tw'o best arc Drayton's " Agincourt " and 
Tennyson’s " Revenge " The latter owes something of its 
splendour, its heroic ring, to the amazing circumstance ol 
the deed and to the wonderful setting — " at Flores in the 
Azores." There is rare beauty in some minor poems, 
particularly in Lyall’s " Theology in Extremis " and Bret 
Harte’s " Reveille " ; and always one turns to the old 
ballads, and to their revival in Scott and Swinburne, for a 
greater calm and confidence, a sense of the transit oriness of 
glory which more boastful poems miss. 

MAKERS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH AT THE 
REFORMATION. By the Rev Kirkw ood Hew at. 
los 6d net. (MacNivcn & Wallace ) 

The minister of the United Free Church at Prestwick, 
in Ayrshire, has provided a wholly adiiiirablc account 
of seven reverend divines, all bearing tlie Christian name 
of John, under whom the Scottish Church took shape and 
assumed consolidation after the Reformation. If little 
that is new has been said about them, their story is as w’cll 
told as ever it was, and it is appropriate and attractive to 
have it told in such happy combination. Tlie account 
begins with John Knox. This is not a biography in the 
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strict sense, but a true and living characterisation of the 
Keformer, under a number of headings summarising the 
distinguishing traits in his career and portra5dng the genius 
of the man with wonderful force and lucidity. The essay 
is one of the best we have seen. Mr. Hewat discusses 
further the life and labours of Willock, who held the 
curiously dual position of rector of Loughborough, in 
Leicestershire, and minister of the Church of Scotland, and 
was actually Moderator of the General Assembly whilst a 
clergyman of the Church of England. Five other makers 
of the Kirk — Winram, Row, Spottiswood, Douglas and 
Craig, are similarly discoursed upon with fine feeUng and 
diction, and with much scholarly care. The work has 
entailed considerable research, and of the amount of reading 
which has gone to make up an unusually able and fascinat- 
ing book evidence is on every page. It may be remarked 
that Spottiswood, in Berwickshire, the ancient patrimony 
of the Spottiswoods, is in process of passing out of that 
family’s occupancy, having been held by them for fully 
SIX hundred years — an interesting link with John, the 
Superintendent of Lothian and Tweeddale, who set the 
crown on the head of the infant king, James VI. 

THE OCTOCENTENARY OF READING ABBEY : 

A*D. I121-A.D. 1921. By J. B. Hurry, M.A., M.D. 

los. 6d. net. (Elliot Stock.) 

This is not a history of Reading Abbey, nor does it profess 
to be. It is strictly a memorial volume, commemorating 
the foundatiort of the Abbey by Henry I on June i8th, 
1121, and recording the salient points in the history of 
an institution of which the author says : 


“ The Abbey has contributed to the progress of education, of 
Uterature, of art, of commerce, bringing the life of the burgh 
into touch with the life of the nation, and giving birth to such 
memories as rank among the priceless possessions of a com- 
mumty. . . . The Abbey has not only rendered invaluable 
services to Radingia ; it has played a worthy part on the stage 
of our national history.*' 

Dr. Hurry has already written “ A History of Reading 
Abbey '* and “ The Rise and Fall of Reading Abbey,'* 
besides works on separate details of the Abbey's story, 
and his familiarity with his subject is evident. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, it leads him to forget that his readers may 
not have the story at their fingers' ends, as he has. For 
instance, we should like some account of “ the exciting 
events in which John, the Chancellor, William of Long- 
champ, and Geoffrey, the Archbishop of York, were 
concerned," when a council held at the bridge over the 
Loddon decided to depose the Chancellor, and the bishops 
next day excommunicated all who had been concerned 
in the Archbishop’s arrest. But the author’s intimate 
knowledge enables him to give us a series of striking 
pictures, nor does he forget to show how heavily the hand 
of their religious overlord pressed upon the aspirations 
of the burghers of Reading after freedom and self-govern- 
ment. The frontispiece is a bird's-eye view of the Abbey 
in its original state, now reduced to a few crumbling ruins 
by the destruction that followed the dissolution of the 
monasteries and further injuries inflicted during the siege 
of Reading by the Roundheads in 1643, and there are 
many other illustrations of incidents in the history of the 
Abbey, the majority of them reproductions of pictures in 
the Art Gallery of the Reading Corporation. 


fUbuslc. 

THE STANDARDS OF ENGLISH MUSIC. 

A TALK WITH MR. EDWARD GERMAN. 


By J. P. Collins. 


I T is not easy for 
a music-lover 
to hold both his 
peace and his self- 
respect in days 
like these when the 
art of his affections 
is drawn so often 
into the welter of 
opinion. Some of 
music's devotees 
seem more intent 
on smashing*' other 
Elliott & Fry, Edward German, people’s houses 

than improving 

their own, with the result that the field is strewn with 
broken glass, like the Strand after an air raid. The 
raiders are still with us. They employ the vocabulary 
of music, and warm themselves with her gestures, but 
ihey fume at the mention of melody. Taste with 
them seems a game of megaphones and tomahawks. 
Lacking certain ingredients in their composition (and 
I use the word in fear and trembling) they have never 
learned their own limitations ; but why try, like the 
damaged fox in Msop, to crop^everybody else down by 
their’own pattern? Perhaps it is part of Nature’s 
working arrangement that every faculty of value has 
to be kept bright by active use, and defended from the 
onset of envy and disruption. But perpetu^,! encounter 


on behalf of our standards is apt to impair one's sense 
of proportion just as much as inglorious ease may do. 
Perhaps a watchful and diligent serenity comes nearest 
the ideal condition, and how few ever attain it ! 

Those who possess the friendship of Mr. Edward 
German will probably concur that he is of those few. 
Like so many true musicians, he hails from the western 
midlands and breathes something of their fresh and 
mellow quality. There was a fight among the Severn, 
the Dee, and the Mersey, as to which should have him. 
In the end the Mersey and engineering lost ; the Dee 
claimed him for a few years’ schooling ; and he went 
back to the Severnside and to music. He was destined 
to spend several years at the Royal Academy of Music, 
where he had as fellow-students Julia Neilson, Sir 
Henry Wood, Landon Ronald and Ben Davies. While 
there he maintained himself by playing violin at the 
Savoy Theatre (an admirable school) and got organ 
practice by tramping daily across London and back 
before breakfast. He taught violin at Wimbledon 
School, wLere Barry Pain was master of classics, and 
together they worked up a musical version of the 
‘‘Antigone” of Sophocles. A conductorship at the 
Globe Theatre under Richard Mansfield gave him an 
opportunity to write Incidental Music to Shakespeare’s 
” Richard III,” and then Irving gave him the Lyceum 
commission which made him famous. For the three 
Incidental Dances from the music to ” Henry VIII ” 
found such universal favour that the rest of his career 
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is common history. It is needless, therefore, to mention 
his many important orchestral works, his delicious 
light operas (who does not know “ Merrie England '' !) 
and the many distinguished songs and part-songs which 
have since come from his pen. 

No one can run off the reel of memory the many hours 
of pleasure he has drawn from Mr. German’s music 
without retaining a clear impression— that of a happy 
temperament delighting in the company of fine con- 
ceptions. But the royal road, with him, has been the 
usual one. Hard work,” he once said, ” hard work — 
nothing can be gained without it.” Recently I had a 
talk with him on the output of the time and music 
generally, and it brought out a few serviceable truths 
in the same vein. He could not see anything but 
Nemesis awaiting the present fashion of hostility to 
tonality and form, a pose on which some mistaken 
moderns seemed to pride themselves. No one was out 
to defend the school of sugared unrealities, any more 
than the morbid school of nerves and nonsense. ” The 
only music that can live,” he said, ” is the music that 
has the elements of beauty and health in it, and observes 
some kind of structure and shapeliness. The fart that 
this has been so often said and disj^uted does not alter 
its truth, for true it certainly is. Closer definitions are 
impossible, perhaps, or at any rate are hard to find ; 
and it is not well to dogmatise. But the fact remains 
that the man in the street decides in the long run what 
is \o endure. You must put in close application and 
study of the best models, and you must learn the rules 
before you break them. Of course, there are always 
the great exceptions. Genius is fat- rarer than j)eople 
think, and genius has ways of its own. The thing to 
deprecate is the foolish attempt of men without this 
clement of genius to try and blindly follow it in every- 
thing. Here the result may be that what is boldness 
and justification in the master is violence and fool- 
hardiness in the pupil. And not all the emphasis and 
assertion in the world can make it otherwise. 

” Of course,” Mr. German went on, ” I am not limiting 
my humble approwal to any school, whether Church, 
or Oratorio, Grand Opera, Light Opera, Chamber Music, 
or any other medium. Each of these has a place sc'cure 
which none of the rest can ever take away, and I should 
always recommend as open and inclusive a taste as 
possible. Only I would say, keep the standard high. 
Light music, so long as it is good, may be nearer the 
mark than serious people imagine, and is often much 
harder to write. 1 am not thinking of machine-made 
stuff such as we have always with us, but music which 
comes from origindity, and is not above giving pleasure 
of a permanent kind. There is nothing contrary to 
tradition in doctrine like this, nor anything adverse to 
common sense ; and I believe it agrees with the best 
theory and practice of other arts than music. Further, 
it is the only vein in which to judge the best music of 
other ages and other lands. I, for one, can never 
forget what w^e owe to Germany, and to France and 
Italy, and I appreciate to the full much of the modern, 
and some of the ultra-modern music of these countries. 
And yet I love ' Carmen ’ and ' Faust,’ and I 
believe these works will never die, whatever changes 
come about. It is a good augury for native music that 
we have a taste so catholic as to value the best from 
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other countries, and to be resurrecting the fine forgotten 
music of our own work written before the Puritan era. 
In this sense art knows no nationality, but I am, of 
course, as English as I can be, and as regards English 
music of the future I am a confirmed optimist.'" 

I came away with one clear text remaining in my 
mind. As Tennyson put it in a ringing line, “ The 
form, the form alone is eloquent.” Mr. German is one 
composer at leajr>t who is upholding the standards that 
are destined to last. 

A GREAT ENGLISH PIANIST. 

At the beginning of June Mr. Harold Samuel gave, at the 
Wigmorc Hall, a scries of piano recitals unequalled in my 
experience. He played on the six successive days of a 
single week ; he confined himself all the time to the music 
of one composer, Bach ; he sought no special devices of 
advertisement ; he employed no arts of boom ; he engaged 
the attention of no newspaper on the watch for a stunt ; 
he just played with perfect master^" of himself and the 
wonderful music he was rediscovering for us, and he played 
as superbly on the sixth day as on the first. It was in all 
respects a magnificent achievement. 

Consider the staggering feat of memory ! Mr. Samuel 
played about one hundred and fifty pieces during the week 
without a single note of music before him ; and I can 
testify to his unfailing accuracy, for I attended four out of 
the six concerts and followed nearly ever}^ piece with a 
score. To the high quality of his playing I can do better 
than give an amateur’s testimony ; I can say that his 
audience regularly included a number of very distinguished 
musicians, young and old, and that these were among the 
most enthusiastic in applause. 1 add a personal opinion 
that in quality and variety of tone and in truth and power 
of interpretation his playing ranks with the best. Mr. 
Harold Samuel has the fingers of a technician, the mind 
of a musician, and the soul of an artist 

A week of Bach is a remarkable experience even for a 
practised concert goer — and I w*ill add, in passing, that 
Bach is probably the only musician who could stand the 
test of six days’ keyboard work. As a rule, all we hear of 
Bach at the usual recitals is a repetition of well-knowui 
pieces — the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue ” and the 
“ Italian Concerto ” being the sole representatives of pure 
clavier work, the rest being organ or string pieces re- 
written for acrobatic displays of transcendental technique. 
But Mr. Samuel’s programmes included no transcriptions. 
He gave us the pure te 3 ct, and gave us unfamiliar music that 
is among the greatest ever written. Nothing could be 
finer than his performance of the wonderful “ Air with 
Thirty Variations,” scarcely ever heard in the concert-room. 
Busoni played a characteristically shortened and revised 
version of his own not long ago ; but as far as most concert- 
goers are concerned, this moving and marvellous invention 
might never have been written. 

And did all London flock to this great adventure by an 
English jhanist ? All London did nothing of tlic sort. 
The concerts were certainly well attended ; but if the 
so-called musical public of London really cared for music, 
instead of caring chiefly for names and sensations, the hall 
would have been packed to overflowing. I therefore 
seriously advise Mr. Harold Samuel (if he cares for crowds) 
to give up being an English pianist. Let him reappear 
next season as Samuelovich, the Tartar Terror from the 
Goh Desert, and the Albert Hall won’t hold his audience. 

George Sampson. 

WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS- 

It is to be wished that some musician endowed with a 
ready pen, humour, humanity, humility and perhaps a 
dash of cynicism would write a study of the song-pub- 
lisher with a particular inquiry into his methods of identifying 


possible ” winners ” ; songs, that is, intended to catch 
the vast public which ” doesn’t know much about music, 
but knows what it likes ” Such an essay might be founded 
even upon so small a body of songs as the chance association 
at present to be considered. To a greater or less degree 
each makes an obvious bid for wide popularity, and various 
grades are represented. For the most widely known 
purveyors of easy sentiment stand Mrs. May Brahe and 
Hermann Lohr, the former with a characteristically pleasant 
ballad, ” Cradle me low ” (Enoch ; three keys), suitable 
for female voices, a setting of a suave lyric by Helen 
Taylor, who used to do better than this ; and the latter 
with a volume of six ” Russian I.ove Songs ” (Chappell, 
three keys). Mr. Lohr is the fortunate possessor of a 
cosmopolitan idiom which has, to date, served without 
perceptible modification for songs of India, Italy, the 
Southern Isles and Rumania. The nervous amateur 
need not fear anything unduly Russian here, beyond 
the lyrist’s name, the sleigh on the cover and various 
exotic words. For one terrifying moment during the 
introduction to ” A Black Sea Song ” he may think that 
Mr. Lohr has traitorously transported him to that fear- 
some shore ; but the mclod}^ quickly reassures him that 
he has got no farther afield than Brighton front, with the 
accompaniment clinging to him closer than a brother, 
only occasionally leaving him on a sustained note to 
dab on a little local colour. Possibly the songs may become 
popular out of sheer habit, and tenors of the luscious sort 
may delight in declaiming such passionate and juicy 
bonnes-bouches as ” Dushka moya ! ’* and ” Galubchik 
moi ! ” (with foot-note). Probably, however, the tunes 
would have sold better fitted out with sueh soundly domes- 
tic words as carried ” Little Grey Home in the West ” 
over two hemispheres. And the music need not have 
been appreciably altered ! Another obvious bid is made in 
” The Thrill of Life ” (Elkin ; two keys). The lyric, by 
R. C. Tharp, rhymes ” dawn ” with ” morn ” and ” balm ” 
with ” charm,” and the music by Walter Rubens suits 
the words. One expects lx;tter of this firm. 

It IS a pleasure to turn from these essays to ” The Way 
of a Ship” (Enoch ; two keys), five chanteys with good 
words by C'. Fox Smith and music by Easthope Martin, 
one of the best and most adventurous of our popular 
composers. Increasingly interested in modern harmonies 
and the modes, IVlr. Martin uses them with considerable 
though varying success. In the first song, ” Rosario,” 
one feels that the tunc has been conditioned to the har- 
monies and has lost the directness essential to the chantey. 
” Morning Watch ” and “ Sea Voices ” have atmosphere, 
and ” Roll Along Home ” a suitably virile rhythm. By far 
the best of the five is ” Casey's Concertina,” an ingenious 
hornpipe with an unexpected turn of poetry. The book 
should appeal to basses and baritones whose living demands 
that they shall ” get there,” and who are heartily tired of 
the usual vehicles. “ Three Fletcher Lyrics ” (Enoch ; 
two keys) have melodious airs by Paul Edmonds marred 
somewhat by a mixture of styles and a lack of imaginative 
dexterity in the piano parts. The long-^rawn repetition 
of the last line of the second, even if it w^ere possible for 
human lungs to phrase decently, is unnecessary. But the 
songs have good words, and arc ambitious enough to be 
promising. 

The rema ning two songs should appeal to that increasing 
section of the public who are ready to allow roses and 
gardens a close season. Ernest Bullock’s ” Afton Water ” 
(Enoch ; three keys), a setting of an English lyric by Burns, 
is a quietly beautiful song with a musicianly but simple 
accompaniment, which will please baritones and tenors 
capable of legato singing ; and E, Roy Thompson’s setting of 
Fiona Macleod's ” Thy dark eyes to mine ” (Elkin), with a 
good pianist and an emotional tenor, would inflame any 
ballad-concert audience. These two composers, both 
musicians of recognised accomplishment, can give points 
to the balladists and beat them at their own game. There 
is hope for the concert singer yet ! 


Rodney Bennett. 
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NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 

CHILD THOUGHTS. Words by P. J. Mudie. Music by 
Walter Mudie. (Forsyth.) 

Five little songs of childhood, of which the best is un- 
doubtedly “ Mars." Both words and music are natural 
and charming. Unfortunately, in the other four songs the 
words are not written in a childlike way. The author 
makes the mistake so often made in writing for children — 
of recounting childien's thoughts in a grown-up manner. 
The music throughout is kept fairly simple. 

THE JOYFUL YEARS. By Paul Zilcher. (Reid Bros.) 

Tliis children's suite for piano is dainty and full of 
melody. " Chatterbox " is a vivid little picture, and " A 
Little Dance " is delightful. 

AN ALL NIGHT LULLABY. Lyric by Dum Dum Music 
by Ivor Novcllo. (Kiiocli ) 

A capital song, with a welcome touch of humour that is as 
refreshing as it is rare in the majority of songs of this class 

SEAMAN BLANK. Words by Robert Nelson Music by 
Laun Bowen (Reader & Walsh ) 

One does not associate bathos with such a name as 
Nelson, and the words of this song come as rather a shock. 
The music has sjurit and goes with a swing and given 
sensible words miglit have attained some popularity. 


Zbc IDrania. 


THE NEW DRAMATIST. 

By Th()m.\s Moult. 



T 


Mr. Thomas Moult. 


II E op(‘n- 
ing of th(* 
autumn season 
will li n d t li e 
London theatre 
in a more hopeful 
position than it 
has held for many 
a long day. Tlii'^ 
is not a ji.irado.x, 
howe\'er inneh the 
sudden and whole- 
sale collapse in 
recent months 
might suggest it. The true significance of that collapse 
will not be nnderstood until we disentangle the 
distressful nature of its material consequences from 
what might be called the political aspect. One 
thing is already certain, none the less. The public 
of to-day possesses a greater partiality for the theatre 
as entertainment than it has done at any time during 
the past score of seasons \ a correct sense of the purely 
esthetic values of stage-production is more widely 
held, just as there is, despite the cynic, a sounder 
judgment of poetry among the mass of its readers than 
there was in the days when Mr. Alfred Noyes was king. 

The mind of the people has. moreover, been tending 
towards this cheerful condition for two years. But the 
quality of that mind, encrusted and overlaid as it was 
by a devastating period of mental aberration, has 
unfortunately made it more difficult, almost" impossible, 
indeed, for good plays to receive proper appreciation 
and encouragement. It is a commonplace and foolish 
habit of ours to explain all that is wrong in contemporary 
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existence as the effect of materialism " — recklessly 
confusing that same term with its scientific application 
— but the fact remains that the temper which found its 
highest expression in the conquest of Nature and its 
lowest in inter-human warfare has had a peculiar effect 
on the quality of modern English plays. The theatre, 
in a word, has suffered badly from the imposition upon 
its native purposes of a mixture of gross and intense 
'' materialism,’' far removed from reality (in the aesthetic 
sense) or fundamental truth, and inimical to the chances 
of the truer drama. It has become almost completely 
commercialised. 

Commercialised, that is, in the worst sense. Mr. 
William Poel, in his recently published brochure, 
“ What is Wrong with the Stage? ” has described the 
methods of the theatre magnate and monopolist into 
whose hands the London playhouses fell during the war 
and where, mostly, they still remain. These magnates 
and monopolists are commercial syndicates and nothing 
else, so that, as Mr. Poel says, the ultimate decision 
as to what play shall be put into rehearsal is determined, 
not as it is on the continent, by men of the theatre, but 
by members of the Stock Exchange.” The facilities for 
raising money for plays of artistic merit have therefore 
been practically non-existent. Unbelievable as it may 
seem, the plays that have been produced in London of 
recent years are sometimes not even read by those who 
find the money for their production. 

That the dramatist should have been influenced by 
these circumstances, which, we need not say. are inimical 
to art in any sense of the word, is a matter for no sur- 
prise. He has followed one of two courses as a con- 
sequence. Angered and smarting from a sense of the 
sordidness of the whole thing he has written his play 
with a ” purpose,” or with a problem, of the type of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s or Mr, Shaw’s, or he has written 
cynically, for money. Only here and there can be 
found the dramatist who has persisted in the struggle to 
express his own artistic vision, and he, obviously, has had 
little or no place on the post-war stage. 

Thus it is the young dramatist whose ideals have not 
been tarnished, and, among pla^^-makers, he alone, who 
will find the English theatre in a more hopeful position 
at the opening of the autumn season than it has been 
for many a long day. The dramatist with name, fame 
and disillusionment will slowly but surely disappear 
before a demand which he is constitutionally unable to 
meet. The true significance of the present ” stump ” 
in the theatre is that the public is heartily sick of the 
drawing-room play, the dismal tragedy, the mechanical 
comedy, by all of which it has been surfeited during 
the past winter especially. We may look to the success 
of The Beggar’s Opera ” at Hammersmith (where 


•the first anniversary of its revival has just been cele- 
brated) for some sort of indication of the kind of play 
that the public will look for on its return from the 
pursuit of those estimable summer gods, lawn tennis 
and salmon mayonnaise. The romantic play has never 
yet been seen to proper advantage on the English stage. 
The romantic play-writer has, consequently, never 
reached prominence. The most prominent writer for 
the theatre in Germany during the past decade has been 
the romanticist, Gerhardt Hauptmann. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that there are young 
writers who will be able to respond to the new demand. 
Mostly we will find that they have been and are working 
in remote corners of the country, lacking only an 
adequate stage technique — a comparatively unimportant 
matter if the true vision be in them. Already here and 
there in London and the provinces plays have been 
staged privately or half-privately, without any com- 
mercial considerations, as at the ” Unnamed ” Society, 
Manchester, the Norwich Players group, the late Curtain 
Theatre Association, London ; and these, good or not 
in themselves, are to be noted and encouraged because 
it is likely that from them the writers of the 
future may learn their craft. Not that too much 
importance must be attached to these as the discoverers 
of young genius. The example of America is before 
us, with its hundreds of ” little theatres ” and its 
extraordinary dearth of genuine pla3 s, to lessen our 
hope of that. 

It is hard to give the names of those to whom we 
may look for the first-fruits of what may be regarded as 
the romantic revival in our theatres, without seeming to 
be invidious. Other names might well be substituted 
for those of Mr. Edward Shanks and Mr. H. M. Richard- 
son ; Mr. Sladen Smith and Mr. Eric Dexter of Man- 
chester (” Dreams That Come True,” by Mr. Dexter, 
is a remarkable little piece which would have been 
played by Mr. Iden Payne at Miss Horniman’s Gaiety 
Theatre had not that fine producer been lured pre- 
maturely to America) ; Mr. Ernest Goodwin, whose 
” Devil Amongst the Skins ” was published in Voices 
and is now one of the commendations of the Arts League 
of Service ; Miss Dorothy Massingham, Mr. Clifford 
Bax, Miss Gwen John, author of ” Edge o* the Dark ” ; 
and Mr. Halcott Glover, whose Wat Tyler ” was pub- 
lished in book form by the Bloomsbury Press last year. 
But these writers are especmlly worthy of mention 
because the mistakes and shortcomings in their work, 
whatever they may be, have certainly nothing to do 
with the common misconception b}^ contemporary 
dramatists of the play as a vehicle of " ideas,” and of 
little else but realism and its inevitable attendants, 
glitter and gloom. 


GORDON CRAIG AS THEATROCRAT. 

By Louis J. McQuilland. 


M r. GORDON CRAIG knows so much about the 
European Theatre and feels so deeply about it 
thal he has become a Theatrocrat.* Too much learning 
has driA^en Mr. Craig into paradox : for him paradox 

♦ "The Theatre .Advancing." By Gordon Craig. 31s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


is truth ; but for his readers it will appear contra- 
diction. He says the only hope of the English theatre 
is Shakespeare, and he associates this with his strongly- 
held opinion that Shakespeare is not for the theatre 
at all. 

He strongly conceives of the theatre as a place into 
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which actors should not enter : “ Man and the voice 
of man — that little personality and that little voice — 
loom far too large in the present theatre and throw 
all things out of .proportion, destroying all harmony 
by their aggressiveness.’' 

Human personality, Mr. Craig pleads, with a light- 
heartedness that suggests self-ridicule, should be 
obscured, as in the old Greek Drama, by the use of 
masks. He refers to the mask as “ that paramount 
means of dramatic expression without which acting 
was bound to degenerate ” ! A delicious piece of 
Beerbohmish special pleading is implicit in the passage : 
“ Masks carry conviction when he who creates them 
is an artist, for the artist limits the statements which 
he places on these masks. The face of the actor carries 
no such conviction ; it is overfull of fleeting expression — 
frail, restless, disturbed and disturbing.” 

One of Mr. Craig’s most explosive statements is 
the heavily underlined one that “ before the art of the 
stage can revive, women must have passed off the 
boards.” The only plausibility he gives to this idea is 
as a question of economics. He says that women are 
always glad to appear before an audience for next to 
nothing, and that cheap labour is disastrous artistically. 

Mr. Craig knows, of course, as well as any of us, 
that the great women artists have no timidity about 
taking as considerable salaries as the men, and that 
^the theatre could no more dispense with women players 
than a fountain-pen with ink. 

It is net surprising tliat Mr. Craig, still describing 
furious parabolas in the amazed ether, should say of 
the greatest stage figure in Europe : ” No one can call 
Eleanora Duse an actress, yet in spite of this manj^ 
people have tried to write about the ' acting ’ of Eleanora 
Duse.” The Theatiocrat says that Duse has nothing of 
art in her composition, and follows this b}^ a splendid 
compliment : ” She is personal love, personal courage, 
personal hope, and personal beauty, and these all 
whirl her through the long space of her life as some 
unseen and lonely star is whirling at this moment above 
our heads.” Fortunately for many of us, we have seen 
the star in the congenial firmament of high drama. 

For Mr. Craig there is an infinitely better thing 
than the actor ; ” There is only one actor — nay, one 
man — who has the soul of the dramatic poet, and who 
has ever served as true and loyal interpreter of the 
poet. This is the Marionette.” Lecturing to protesting 
pupils in his Dramatic College, our Theatrocrat de- 
clared : ” The Marionette is more than natural ; it has 
style— that is to say unity of expression ; therefore 
the Marionette Theatre is the true theatre.” One of 
Mr. Craig’s milde.st assertions in ” The Theatre Advanc- 
ing ” is that acting cannot be taught. In that event 
who is to inculcate the super-acting of the Marionettes ; 
or will the painted wooden figures take on life of their 
own accord when the wires jerk. 

Mr. Gordon Craig’s ideal theatre has, of course, 
always been a theatre without any performers. He 
is so .obsessed by what is called ” production ” that 
he has no care for any human element except the 
producer — say, Reinhardt or himself. He takes per- 
petual charming and childish delight in models of 
theatrical ” sets.” For him scenery and all that it 
entails in the way of structure, colour and lighting is 
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the only thing that matters. On the Gordon Craig 
cnc^hanted stage the step of a great actor would be 
a Vulgar Intrusion. This is the Theatrocrat's secret. 
This is why he has written a book of great wit and 
considerable beauty holding the stage up to ridicule. 

One of his passages of smiling paradox is that in 
which he expresses a hope that we may some day see 
the theatre in the Turkish bath. That is probably 
where Craig does see his theatre, which is one of the 
mind’s eye, and the eye is one of languor. In his own 
words : '' Wisdom has often been whispered, a poet 

has told us. The whispering grows and grows. Now’ 
all is silence oncp more. The Drama of Wisdom has 
ended ; we are asleep.” 

A FAMILY MAN, By John Galsworthy, at the Comedy 
I'heatre 

" A Family Man ” bears signs of hurry, yet I think it has 
been very unfairly treated in the daily press. Its honesty, 
its humour, and its boldness deserve recognition even if the 
play is written by an author from wdiom we expect these 
qualities. The play suits Mr. Galsworthy better than the 
novel. He is less temj^ted in drama to indulge his senti- 
mental mood : and in “A Family Man” he has a subject 
which keeps satire and comedy on top. John Builder, of 
an unnamed small provincial town, is married : his wife 
is dutiful but dull ; his daughters undutiful but gay. 
He is very much tired of the family : a great liberal in 
politics, a great tyrant at home, but, as is inevitable under 
modern conditions, an unsuccessful tyrant in dealing with 
his spirited daughters. Athene leaves home, and lives with 
an airman whom she won't marry because of her experience 
at home. She distrusts marriage. Maud is going to join 
a ” movie company.” The play opens with this situation, 
and John Builder is seen throughout the play under the 
strain of family conflict, made harder by his public position 
— he is a J.P. and selected for mayor. In addition to these 
domestic difficulties, Mr. Galsworthy leads us to believe 
that Builder has been leading a celibate life for some years, 
and that this docs not improve his temper ; but this more 
delicate problem is not handled at all fully. If Mr. Gals- 
worthy intended Builder to be an unsympathetic character, 
which I find it hard to believe, Mr. INIcKinncl ruined his 
play. His John Builder from the outset won one’s heart 
— badgered, ironical, generous, nagged at — he is a most 
pathetic study of a ^.strong- weak man in difficulties. The 
rest of the acting was on a very high level : especially 
noteworthy was Mr. Hanray’s vulgar little Mayor, and 
Francis Lister’s Guy Hcrringhame, Athene's husband. He 
acted with rare ease and naturalness in a rather ungrateful 
part. Miss Archdale as Athene and Miss Kentish as Maud 
were excellent, and a word of praise must be given to Miss 
Olive Walker’s slyly stupid acting in the part of Annie, the 
Herringhames* maid. £ £ 

THE PEDLAR'S BASKET at the Everyman Theatre. 

After its very successful season of Bernard Shaw's plays 
the Everyman Theatre is offering a diversity of divertisse- 
ments in the shape of a programme devised and produced by 
Mr. Norman Maedermott. It is a mixture of a very chic 
concert and a fastidious music-hall, and deserves support 
and praise. Unfortunately the first performance was sadly 
marred by the fact that Mr. Clive Carey suddenly fell ill and 
lost his voice, so that Mr. A. A. Milne’s operetta, ** The 
Red Feathers,” and another item had to be omitted. But 
the songs were charmingly decorated and mounted, and 
well sung by Mr. John Goss. The Chelsea China group 
v^as especially delightful. Four playlets were given ; an 
act of the famous Japanese tragedy, Sugawara Dcnji 
Tena^ai Kagami,” showing the fine flower of the old 
Samurai passion of loyalty. Interesting as it was, it did 
not achieve the atmosphere of Japan. Schnitzler's gay 
but pungent ” A Farewell Supper ” was excellently played 


by Nicholas Hannen, Douglas Jefferies and Muriel Pratt, 
with Harold Sedtt as a discreet waiter. JThe pi^ce de 
resistance was Eugene O’Neill's ” In the Zone,” the scene of 
which is the fo’c'sle of a tramp steamer bringing a load of 
shells to IdVerpool through the submarine zone. One of 
the men is seen secretly to whip an iron box out of his suit- 
case and stow it away under his mattress ; the jumpy nerves 
of his shipmates bring them to think he is a spy, planting a 
bomb. They seize him and tic him up, open the bok — it is 
full of letters from his sweetheart which disclose that he is 
a poor victim of drunkenness, loved and prayed for but 
finally discarded. Mr. Maedermott in a little speech told 
us how the censor had objected to certain words but sug- 
gested alternatives, and as Mr. Maedermott neatly explained 
what the words were we were able to enjoy the van a lectio 
in each case, with no serious harm to anybody’s morals. 
(“The Red Feathers” has since been duly presented, and 
proved a charming addition to the programme ) 

F. M. A. 

A NEW lAGO at the Court Theatre. 

An effigy of William Shakespeare, cleft to the brisket, has 
often appealed to me as being the sort of allegorical poster 
1 should use if ever I were producing Othello for an ultra- 
highbrow coterie — which Heaven forbid. For in this play 
the poet attempted to split both human nature and his own 
personality neatly in two, giving his hero a monopoly of 
stark unintellectual honesty and greatness of soul, whilst 
lago specialised in the other side of the picture. The 
attempt could not be carried to its logical conclusion, 
because Shakespeare realised as the play proceeded that the 
simplicity of his original Othello was incompatible not only 
with success in generalship, but with the intellectual depths 
of jealousy which the dramatic values of his theme required. 
But it accounts to some extent for the inhumanity of lago’s 
character, and for that “motiveless malignity” which 
has distressed so many sentimental critics besides Coleridge. 

Yet Shakespeare, whilst following the old Moralities in 
presenting us -with an abstraction, an excluwsivc study of 
one side of human nature, desired to gild the pill with some 
semblance of probability ; he therefore drew lago as a 
young man for whom mi.schief-making is a delightful 
hobby ; he has not only the courage of his convictions, 
but a zest for them ; he is an artist in villainy, whose sole 
gaiety springs from the perfection of his craftsmanship. 
It is this quality in lago which gives extraordinary 
interest to Mr Fagan’s bold choice of Mr. Basil Rathbone 
for the part. By all conventional standards, Mr. Rathbone 
was an amazingly unlikely man to play lago; hitherto 
we have known him chiefly as a romantic juv'enilc, a 
young actor who relied less on subtlety than on his sympa- 
thetic personality, his infectious enthusiasm for whatever 
part he had in hand — the last man, you w'ould say, for 
the Machiavellian, fawning lago of the old school. But the 
old school must take a back seat occawonally, and the 
allocation of such back seats is not the least interesting of 
Mr. Fagan’s functions. He has foreseen in Mr. Rathbone’s 
buoyant gaiety (twisted ever so slightly towards cynicism), 
the means of bringing out that zest in wickedness which 
previous players of lago have been too prone to overlook. 
And the result at the Court Theatre is worth going to see. 
For Mr. h'agan has vision, and has given a healthy shock 
to some of us who thought we knew just what Mr. Rathbone 
could do. Graham Sutton. 
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" Success,” by Lord Beaverbrook. a guide to 
.success by one who has got there, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Stanley Paul. 

“ English for the English : A Chapter on National 
Education,” by George Sampson, makes a strong 
protest against our present educational system 
which aims at turning our children prematurely into 
" hands ” and docs not meet their needs as human 
beings, and it offers a plea and a practical programme 
for a real humane education. The book is to be 
published shortly by the Cambridge University 
Press. * 

Captain E. R. G. Evans, C.B., who was second in 
command of the British Antarctic Expedition com- 
manded by Captain Scott, and took over the com- 
mand after Scott’s death, has written an account of 
the expedition in “ South » With Scott,” which 
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Messrs. Collins will publish early in the autumn. 
Captain livans was (luring the war in command of 
H.M.S. Broke, which witli H.M.S. Swift engaged six 
German destroyers, sinking two and torpedoing a 
tliird. 

Mr. Lewis Melville, whose stor\^ of The South 
Sea Bubble has just been published by Mr. Daniel 
O’Connor, has written a Life of John Gay, which- 
will be issued sliortly by the same publisher. 

Mr. G. B. Burgin, who in his time has known 
almost everybody who is anybod}^ in the latter-day 
world of letters, has written his recollections in the 

Memoirs of a Clubman,” which Messrs. Hutchinson 
have published. The same firm will publish this 
month a new novel of his called ” The Man from 
Turkey.” 

A company of over four hundred editors, 
journalists and others associated with the literary, 
newspaper and general business worlds entertainc'd 
Sir William l^erry at the Savoy Hotel on July 20th, 
to mark their personal appreciation and to compli- 
ment him on the baronetcy that was recently con- 
ferred upon him. Lord Leverhiilme presided, and 
the other speakers included Lord Burnham, Lord 
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Dewar, Lord Riddell and Mr. Harold Cox. A silver 
salver was presented to Sir William Berry who, 
responding to the toast of liis health, speculated 
on the pos.sil)iliti(s of increased liveliness in Fleet 
Street if, instead of devoting himself to politics, 
Mr. Lloyd (ieor^n^ had realised his original ambition 
and becomt' a journalist 

The full story of i)’Annun/i(^’s adventure at 
Fiumc is told in “A Political 
Escapade,” b y the Rev. 

J. N. Macdonald, O.S.lh, 
which Mr. John Murray is 
publishing. 

Mr. John Long is publish- 
ing this month "Good 
Grain,” by Emmeline 
Morrison, the winner in his 
recent £500 Prize Compe- 
tition for the best h'irst 
Novel. 

If we hesitate* to ('on- 
gratulate ]\ 1 1 . Thomas 
Seccombe on his appoiiit- 
nuait to the Chair of 
English Liter a t 11 r (* at 
Oiieeii 's I' n i v(*r s i t y , 

Ontario, it is only because 
wc arc* not sure that our 
congratulations should not 
be given to the I ni\aTsit \ . 

Mr. Seccombe is out* of tli(‘ ablest and most scholarly 
of our men of letters, a brilliant critic, with a saving 
grace of humour, and a leclurcT who knows how to 
interest as well as to instruct his audienct‘s and, 
without being poor, wc are not so rich in his kind 
that wc can afiord to lose him witliout hesitating 
to lef him go. He is one of Tui: Bookman’s oldest 
and most valued contributors ; for ten years he was 
assistant editor of the ” Dictionary of National 
Biography”; he has been a frequent contributor 
to The Times Liieraev Supplement and many other 
literary journals, and if he has been too busy to 
write more than four or fivt* books (” The Bookman 
Hisiorv of English Literature,” with Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, ” The Age of Johnson,” ” (jcorgc 
Meredith,” etc.), he has (*dited and writt(*n introduc- 
tions to as many as any man living. On the whole 
wc yery warmly congratulate both Mr. Seccombe 
and Queen’s University, and add our owm among 
the sincerest of all the good wishes that will go with 
him from the multitude of his friends. 
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A new volume of poems by Mr. Hibbart Gilson, 

“ In and Out of Heaven,” will be published next^ 
month by Mr. Henry J. Drane. Mr. Gilson is the 
great-nephew of Sir James Denham, the mystery 
poet-knight of the last New Year Honours. 

Messrs. Cassell have just published a new book 
of ” Queer Stories from TruiliT This makes the 
twenty-second of these volumes and contains thirty 

stories that well maintain 
the reputation the series 
has won for freshness and 
” snap ” of style and variety 
of interest. 

Mr. Arthur (ireening has 
written a romance of the 
Thugs in India — ” The 
Curse of Kali ” — a tale of 
1 o e and m y s t e r y and 
desperate adventure a 1 1 
steeped in an eerie atmos- 
phere of the occ'ult, a swift, 
vivid tale that gives the 
reader a new thrill almost 
every time he turns a page. 
The book is to be published 
forthwith by Messrs, 
larrold. 

The special feature of the 
JiiJy-Septeniber number of 
the Readers' Guide, issued 
by the N o r w i c h Public 
Library at 2d. (post free 3d.), is an annotated reading 
list on Dante, prepared in view^ of tlie sexcentenary 
which will take place on September 14th. The 
annotated list, compiled by the deputy librarian 
(Mr. CLarles Nowell) includes the best translations 
(d Dante, and an excellent selection of the best books 
about his work. 

” Trooper O'Neill,” by George Goodchild, a new 
storv of Canadian life, dealing wnth the world-famed 
North-West Mounted Police, wall be published by 
Messrs. Robert Hayes this autumn. 

A new^ novel hy Mr. William Caine, Mendoza 
and a Little Lady,” a story of artist life in Chelsea, 
wall be published shortly by Messrs. Putnam. 

Wednesday, October 12th, is tlie date arranged 
for this year’s Festival Dinner of the Newsvendors* 
Benevolent Institution^, at w^hich Mr. C. H. St. J. 


Mr. Kineton Parkes, 
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Homby is to preside. A strong Dinner Committee 
been formed, and as it is expected that the 
demand for seats will exceed the space of even the 
King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, early application 
for tickets should be made to the Secretary, Room 9, 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 


Mr. Leonard Slade, of Melbourne, the Grand Old 
Man of Australian bookselling, is regarded by book- 
lovers throughout Australia almost with veneration, 
and by his staff with a great affection. Lately 
Mr. Slade has celebrated the forty-seventh anni- 
versary of his entry into bookselling. With all 
experience, and a memory like a catalogue, he is 
at the zenith of his professional powers, and 
Australian book-lovers generally have taken the 
occasion of the celebration of this anniversary to 
wish him long life and continued activity. Mr. 
Slade was born at Clunes and was contemporary 
with Mr. John Longstaff, the artist, and Dr. William 
Hewitson, Principal of the Presbyterian College, 
Dunedin. He was one of the original members of 
the Shakespeare Society of Melbourne. Reminis- 
cencing, Mr. Slade tells us that Samuel Mullen 
and George Robertson both landed in Melbourne 
together from the same old clipper — the Great 
Britain ; that Mr. Cole, after a journey interrupted 
by wreck, landed from South America on the same 
day. The one day brought into Melbourne three 
men who were to found great bookselling houses in 
Melbourne, each house famous throughout the 
Commonwealth and known throughout the world. 
Mr. Slade’s grandfather, the Rev. P. Durham, 



Mr. Leonaro Slade 
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Author of “The Ordeal ot a diplomat ’ (Duckworth), 
reviewed in this Number. 


is closely connected with the early history of 
Australia, having been Chaplain at Port Arthur 
during the time of Sir John Franklin. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Ernest Whitton, 
C.M.G., the author of the biography of Moitke, which 
is reviewed in this Number, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entering the Leinster Regiment 
in 1894, he served in the South African War. 
Graduating at the Staff College in 1904, he passed to 
the Intelligence Department as Staff Captain and 
was later associated with the Historical Section of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, of which he 
became Secretary in 1913, in which capacity he 
devoted great attention to the official history of the 
Russo-Japanese War. In 1914 Colonel Whitton 
(then Major) served with the 6th Division, B.E.F., 
and was severely wounded during the first battle of 
Ypres. While on half-pay for wounds he acted for 
a term as Master of Modern VI th ” at Harrow. He 
was then appointed to the General Staff, seuving 
first in the War Office and subsequently at G.H.Q. 
in France. Colonel Whitton’s best-known works 
are “ The Marne Campaign ” and his History of 
Poland from the Earliest Times,” but he has also 
written a good deal of prose and verse of a lighter 
character. A comic opera entitled ” A Manoeuvres 
Night's Dream,” which he perpetrated in his 
younger days, was a clever skit on the introduc- 
tion of steam mechanical transport in * military 
manoeuvres, and was sufficiently pungent to attract 
the attention ' of certain highly-placed persons. 
Colonel Whitton has a dehghtful personality (writes 
a correspondent) and is wdely popular in Service 
and literary circles. 


Photo by MonteeU {Melbourne). 
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It is a good while since we had a new story from 
Dick Donovan, who has written a romance of 
Australia, “ Out There ” (2s. 6 d.), which Messrs. 
Everett have published. It is a striking story of 
love and hate, and the triumph of love over death, 
and is sure of a welcome from the multitude of Dick 
Donovan’s faithful admirers. 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

It is true of Mr. E. V. Lucas as it was of Goldsmith that 
he writes all kinds of books 
but touches no subject that he 
docs not adorn. The record 
of his last year’s journey round 
the world, Roving East and 
Roving West” (5s.; Methuen), 
has the charming lightness and 
whimsicality of touch that is 
characteristic of all his work. 

From India and Japan he 
passes to America, a shrewd 
observer, jotting down his im- 
pressions of people and places 
as he goes and picking up 
capital anecdotes by the way. 

Perhaps the American section 
is the best, and to say that 
of a book that is entertaining 
throughout is to say a good 
deal. 

Mr. Sydney A. Aloseley’s 
” Haunts of the Gay East ” 

(3s. 6d. ; Stanley Paul) is a 
book of travel of a different 
kind. He takes you into 
strange, bizarre by - ways of 
Cairo, Constantinople, Sofia, Belgrade, Budapest and Vienna, 
and has curious stories to tell of the lives of their people. 
He does not give you the whole picture, but the lesser 
known, more romantic side of it ; he looks for the unusual 
and the startling and finds them. The glamour of the East 
IS over his pages and his talcs are edged wdth something 
of the mystery and excitement that you get in the Arabian 
Nights. 

” Sport in a Nutshell,” by C. E. Hughes (is. 6d. ; Jarrolds) 
is a very diverting encyclopaedia of as many sports as most 
jieople can think of and some that they would not think 
of at all under that heading. It is all done in an irre- 
sponsible spirit of burlesque ; even golf is treated without 
reverence and cricket with a frivolity that is more amusing 
than the game itself. The humorous illustrations of Fred 
Buchanan add not a little to the oddity of a joyous little 
skit. 

” Low Ceilings ” (8s. ; Appleton) is a notable advance on 
Mr. W. Douglas Newton’s first novel, ” Green Ladies.” 
It ij a careful, mordant study of the effect of a conventional 
suburban atmosphere on the minds of those who live in it. 
The principal characters work in the City and live round 


Denmark Hill ; they preserve the ordinary humdrum 
amenities of middle-class family life, its snobbish social 
code, its stuffy ideals of respectability, all the narrow 
moral and material gospels against which certain of the 
younger generation are more and more rising in revolt. 
Beatrice Harbour is an essentially modern girl born of 
essentially old-fashioned parents. Clear-sighted; inde- 
pendent, she fights against the low-ceilinged, suffocating 
home atmosphere and, in defiance of everybody, marries 
her unorthodox musician and is happily justified of her 
obstinacy. Her brother Owen makes desperate efforts to 

break away from the strangling 
conventional courses that are 
planned for him, but does not 
succeed until the war comes 
to give him his chance. Her 
older brother Donald, who tells 
the story, is more gifted and 
original than either but has been 
more subdued to his cramping 
surroundings, and for a long 
wdiile is only half-unconsciously 
chafed by them. He falls 
u n d c r the influence of tw'o 
women. One, Barbara Major, 
IS pretty, alluring, provocative ; 
and under her distracting .spell 
his artistic genius shrivels, liis 
designs become common])! ace 
and he looks like drifting into 
failure. The other, Agnes 
Gillow’, like his sister Beatrice, 
has broken away from the 
])etty traditions of suburbia, 
IS clear-eyed, courageous, large- 
minded, goes her owm w'ay and 
always inspires Donald to go 
his, wdienever lie comes within range of her finer inllhence. 
The story resolves itself into a problem of wdiich of 
these two women shall gain the ascendancy and mar or 
make the career of the man who is equally susceptible to 
the charm of both. Mr. Douglas Newton handles his 
theme subtly, with humour and a dramatic and emotional 
power that result in what is at once an absorbingly 
interesting tale and a sound piece of literature. 

Mr. George D. Herron, a friend of President Wilson and one 
of his advisers, has written in ” The Defeat in the Victory ” 
(8s. 6d. ; Cecil Palmer) a very impressive and disquieting 
book on the Peace negotiations in Paris and their outcome. 
He believes the Peace terms advocated by Mr. Wilson 
would have given us a world very different from the dis- 
satisfied, distracted, warring world we are trying, without 
much hope, to make the best of. He sees nothing but 
disaster ahead of us unless the Peace terms are revised and 
brought nearer to realising the more or less discredited 
ideals of President Wilson. It is a very earnest, arresting, 
closely-reasoned appeal. Mr. Herron writes with authority 
and we commend his drastic criticisms to those who are 
responsible for the task of putting our house in order. 



Mr. W. Douglas Newton, 

Auihor of “ Low Ceilings " (Appleton). 
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In “ The Tower of London " 
' (6s. ; John Lane) Mr. Walter 
G. Bell furnishes a history of 
the Tower itself and relates the 
stories of its famous prisoners. 
It is a, guide-book of the best 
sort, well illustrated by Mr. 
Hanslip Fletcher. 

Mr. Fergus Hume has at- 
tempted m “Three" (7s.; 
Ward, Lock) more character- 
drawing than is usually 
indulged in by writers of 
sensational fiction. J 11 vc 
Mendel, a mentally unbalanced 
musician of genius, is a man of 
exotic moods and wild passions 
that form an emphatic contrast 
to the cool, level - headedness 



Phntoi>y(, leitii Professor George D. Herron 

Authoi of “ Thr Defeat in the Victory ” (Cecil Palmer). 

of Archie Godwin. On the day of the murder of his 
grtindmother, Juve goes up to his room and, a few 
moments before the tragic discovery, is seen there, lying 
asleep. Consequently he is unable to throw any light 
on the m^^stery that implicates a father and son. For all 
this, suspicion falls iijion him, and the (tuestion to be settled 
is which of the three is guilty ? It is an intricate plot, 
full of complications and false clues, and the reader has to 


go on reading to satisfy his 
curiosity. Mr. Hume's skill at 
concocting such mysteries is so 
well known that his name on 
the cover is sufficient guarantee 
of a good, melodramatic yarn. 

“I’m glad I married a man 
with a lot of conscience, but 
it's often very uncomfortable 
for them that's nearly related," 
says Mrs. Jerritt, wife of the 
old coachman in “ The House 
with the Golden Windows,” by 
J. E. Buckrose (8s. 6d. ; Ilodder 
ik, Stoughton). Milly Wim- 
perley, who inherits the house 
and the fortune of the old 
maiden aunt who has lived 
there undisturbed for many 
years, is another person with “ a lot of conscience." 
When she discovers she is an adopted child and not entitled 
to the property she relinquishes the house and the luxury 
for which it stands, and pays dearly for her conscientious- 
ness. But the payment brings its recompense. Mrs. 
Buckrose tells the story with a freshness of outlook and 
vigour of .style characteristic of all her work, and never 
allows the interest to wander for a moment. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

JOHN OWEN 


N ot the least interesting thing in this life is the 
chance of each new publishing season bringing 
along its own particular sensation or discovery, and 
whilst 1921 may have many good thing.s in store for us 
yet, it already seems certain that a large share of the 
literary honours of the year will go to " The Cotton 
Broker,’' a first novel by Mr. John Owen. 

Judging by the reviews it would be true to say that 
without exception all the critics are pleased with this 
book, which takes foi its background the business world 
of Liverpool and tells of the progress of “ Prosperity ’’ 
Crossford, the son of a widowed office cleaner, whose 
r.se from sample boy to apprentice, from apprentice to 
salesman, from salesman to partner and from partner 
to President of the Liverpool Cotton Association is carried 
stage by stage by this new novelist in so convincing a 
manner as to make one feel a personal thrill as each 
fresh triumph is attained. 

But whilst the critics are undoubtedly pleased they 
are apparently also a little puzzled. They are plea.sed 
with the youthful vigour and freshness of the work, they 
are puzzled by its maturity, its mastery of mateiial, its 
firm grip of character. “ What manner of man is this,” 
they seem to say, ” who puts together his first novel 
with the finished skill of an experienced craftsman ? ” 

It may then be of interest to state that one of Mr. 


John Owen’s WeKh ancestors having coined the now 
famou.s epigram to the effect that " Liverpool is the 
capital of Wales," John Owen on leaving school was 
himself apprenticed to the Liverpool cotton trade. For 
five years John Owen went in and out of Liverpool 
cotton offices, for fi\"e years he moved in a world which 
though rich in adventure has till now' been unexplored 
by the novelist, and for five years he met and learned to 
know the types he describes so well in " The Cotton 
Broker." Hence the vigour and freshness, hence the 
atmosphere and convincing detail of his book. 

Having given five ^^ears of his ^^outli to the Liverpool 
cotton trade, John Ow'en, with, a determination very 
typical of him, left the cotton market and apprenticed 
himself afresh. But this time he chose an even more 
exacting trade — this time he apprenticed himself to 
literature. That apprenticeship has covered a number 
of years of close and painstaking service ; it has included 
much journalism and a little, at least, of nearly every 
branch of the writer’s craft, and it is an apprenticeship 
that only now, with the publication of his first novel, is 
considered by John Owen to have been faithfully w'orked 
out. Hence the maturity of "The Cotton Broker," 
hence its mastery of material and its sureness of touch. 

John Owen is a great giant of a man who during the 
time he lived in the north indulged the mild and pleasant 
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little hobby of taking midnight rides from Liverpool to 
London on a push-bike — a distance of something like 
two hundred odd miles, which he used to cover in less 
than twenty hours ! Yes, a great giant of a man with 
a finely-shaped head suggestive of considerable intel- 
lectual power, eyes that twinkled humorously behind 
his glasses and that sort of boyish shyness of manner 
which sometimes goes with giants. 

The author of “ The Cotton Broker " could have 
written a novel ten years ago ; but he could not have 
written this novel. He has a very high conception of 
the novelist’s art and very definite ideas of what a novel 
should be. He was content to wait until he had culti- 
vated the strength of his hand sufficiently to satisfy his 
own high standards. And, as with so many of his 
generation, the war had much to do with his final 
development. 

When “ the world's great storm " arose, John Owen 
in the spring of 1915 put aside his pen and writing pad, 
lifted his six feet two inches of brawn and muscle out of 


the arm-chair in which he usually works and rode away 
to the war — on his bicycle. His experiences in a Cyclist 
Corps and later for a short time as an infantry officer in 
France, cannot have been without their artistic value 
to this keen student of human nature. When after the 
armistice John Owen found himself back in his arm- 
chair again he felt that at last he was ready for his first 
novel, and “ The Cotton Broker," a book of over 
ninety thousand words, was written in less than five 
months. 

It is a book that would not be unworthy to rank as the 
supreme effort and climax of a career. With John Owen 
it is only a beginning. He is not yet middle-aged and 
most of his music is still in him. A man who can work 
in comparative obscurity for ten years to fit himself to 
embark on his life’s work, and who as his form of relaxa- 
tion has had the habit of riding a push-bike from Liver- 
pool to London in under twenty hours, is surely a force 
to be reckoned with ! 

Stanley Salvidge. 


BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. 


Y outh is never a crime, but in criticism it is always 
a handicap. Numbers come early to the poet, 
and very naturally he lisps them, but a lisping critic is 
a lusus natura. Such a one, in a recent effort to over- 
come the lawfful impediment placed on him by the 
handicapper, succeeded only in aggravating the plight 
of Criticism in a day w’hen Youth has seized the galley’s 
helm. We were bidden to sit up and take notice that 
since the Brontes there have been no women novelists — 
save tw^o living writers who were named — to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with them and with Hardy, 
Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, and J. D. Beresford. It 
would be easy, if it w^ere worth while, to comment on 
this dictum to some purpose, the comment to cover 
three heads : (i) The work of the tw'o women writers 
who were named,* (2) the work of really important 
women writers who were not fortunate enough to secure 
mention, and (3) the real nature of the difference (less 
in degree than in kind) between the work of the men 
writers who were named (and who, by the way, are far 
from being equally great) and the women writers wffio 
could he named. The truth is that, in technique, 
Charlotte Bronte has been excelled by many later 
women novelists, in whom, however, the bright flame 
of the spirit never burned. And because it is the spirit 
alone that gives life, Charlotte Bronte, with all her literary 
faults upon her, remains a writer permanent and apart. 

I am led to make these remarks by my feeling that 
^ in Beatrice Kean Seymour we have with us to-day a 
writer in whose soul is a flame fanned by a wind blowing 
down from Haworth moor. The spirit of indignation 
that inspires passages such as the memorable one dealing 
with the Pamela episode in " Invisible Tides,’’ and the 
eager enthusiasm that is manifest in all she does, afford 
evidence (and there are other evidences) of her affinity 
wiuh the northern sisters for whose writings she has an 
admiration not the less warm for daring on occasion to 
be critical. 

It is refreshing nowadays to come on a writer of her 


distinction who is truthful and modest enough to 
disclaim the Celtic strain. Remote as her work is from 
that of the late Miss Tucker, Mrs. Seymour may claim 
with that improving writer to be A Lady Of England — 
and a Londoner finds pleasure in adding that she is 
London-bom. She entered on the literary life with no 
advantage save that of a non-literary family past. At 
London University Professor Gollancz and A. G. 
Guthkelch discovered her latent gift, and she was quick 
to benefit by the wise counsels of the last-named scholar 
— since untimely lost ! In her fuller development she 
has perhaps been influenced most by the Brontes 
and Thomas Hardy, though the crowded canvases of 
Dickens hold her ^th their magic. Among the moderns 
she is drawn to writers like May Sinclair and John 
Galsworthy — nor must I forget H. G. Wells, whose 
influence on the technique of the contemporary novel 
is not to be gainsaid, and scarcely to be withstood. 
Moreover, she resembles Wells in her wonderfully 
receptive mind and her capacity for interpreting her 
impressions and lighting instinctively on hidden truths 
in the process. 

I make no apology for interposing a word of tribute 
to Mrs. Seymour’s personal charm. Her beauty is of 
the type that Rossetti loved to paint, but spoiled by 
exaggerating to the point of heaviness. Rossetti’s 
women are immobile and aloof ; Mrs. Se3nnour is all 
animation. Her eyes are the most expressive I have 
anywhere seen — soft grey eyes, which sparkle and 
deepen in colour almost to violet under play of emotion. 
A luxuriance of rich brown hair gives its own note of 
harmony to features which are the more memorable 
for their radiant intellectuality. 

She has come definitely to the front with " Invisible 
Tides" and "Intrusion." Technically, "Intrusion" 
marks an undoubted advance on the earlier 
book. It is better proportioned, and the unities 
are more strictly kept. There is no hiati^i in the 
-scheme of it, no show of uncertainty in thfe telling. 
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It is all of a piece, performance ever marching with 
intention. Roberta, the central figure in the story, 
arouses one’s interest as a psychological “ case,” with- 
out once appealing to the heart. The trouble is, she 
doesn’t inspire respect — not that it is the poor girl’s fault, 
for she might retort on us (and it is the kind of retort 
she would have enjoyed making), ” I am as I am, and 
I can’t be no ammer ! ” As the type of a girl quite 
commonly met with in life, she is vividly realised 
and convincingly set down. A parasitic creature, in- 
capable of passion, and con- 
cerned to use the lure of 
her sex and beauty in ex- 
ploiting her lovers for ma- 
terial ends, she tricks the 
idealistic Allan into marriage, 
and, later, seeks to undo 
the marriage by repeating 
the trick. She has all but 
accomplished her purpose 
when she is killed in a 
motor accident. A hasty 
critic has objected that 
Roberta’s death is, artisti- 
cally, a fault — a p p a r e n 1 1 y 
because he thinks she is 
killed in order to ‘ ‘ save 
the situation.” The ” situ- 
ation,” however, was already 
developed, and past 
“saving.” and Roberta’s 
death is dramatically prob- 
able, while the irony of it 
should lead the foolisliest 
critic t o suspect that it 
might be good art. To 
just such a climax Thomas 
Hardy himself might at 
any time have wrought a 
Wessex tale. It is the 
fashion to chide a novelist 
for dealing out death at a crucial point iii a 
story, as though the death artistic were unheard of ! 
Death at times affords the happiest of endings — but 
suddenly I remember that other critical convention 
that disqualifies even a happy ending as necessarily 
inartistic ! 

The fiat of a cruel Editor on the subject of space 
prevents my explaining a personal preference for 
“ Invisible Tides ” as a story. I must, however, call 
attention to the uncannily penetrating study (not yet 
sufficiently praised), under the thin disguise of “ Mr. 
Bletchington,” of a man famous or notorious (a long 
range of epithets is there for the reader’s choosing) in 
the public life of our time. Thackeray confessed that 
George IV. was an enigma that baffled him. “ I try to 
take him to pieces,” he says, “ and find silk stockings, 
padding . . . underwaistcoats, more underwaistcoats, and 
then — nothing ! ” I am confident that Mrs. Seymour 
would have filched for us the secret of Florizel, though 
whether it would have been worth the filching is another 
matter. Even the Bletchington secret — but I won’t 
say it ! and anyway it detracts not at all from the 
merit of her achievement. For the rest, if asked to say 


what qualities in Mrs. Seymour’s work impress me most* 
I answer — its fundamental brain- work, and style. Having 
already discussed the subject in this journal, I now 
merely reiterate my opinion that her style distinguishes 
her above all other women WTiters of her generation. 

Laughter, we know, is never far removed from tears ; 
and though I will not say that in her books Mrs. Seymour 
ever gets quite to the point of compelling our laughter 
(whatever she does with some of us out of her books), 
she has, like Shakesi)eare’s Beatrice— that disdainful 

lady whom she resembles in 
nothing beside — a leaping 
wit. There was a star danced, 
and under that was she 
born. Her liveliest sallies, 
how’e\'er, are struck out of 
a vein of melancholy that, 
if I know her aright, runs 
never very far beneath the 
surface. They were wise 
words that Matthew spake 
in “ Every Man in His 
Humour ” : “Your true 

melancholy breeds your 
l)erfect fine wit, sir.” And 
even were they not generally 
true, they are true as applied 
to any thoughtful person, 
howsoever jocund-hearted 
and racy of speech, living in 
a world that never was a 
merry one sincethe fairies left 
dancing. In these distressful 
days one is only too like 
to cry with Stephen (in the 
play just quoted) — “ Have 
you a stool there to be 
melancholy upon ? ” 

Looking back along the 
way by which Mrs. Seymour 
has come, it is not for 
me to lake credit in foretelling her triumphal 
onward progress. For the gods are very wise, and 
gifts such as those with which they have dowered 
her are not given into unprofitable hands. A very 
womanly woman, she is in the direct line of descent 
from Charlotte Bronte, who first shocked a sublimely 
masculine world into understanding somewhat of the 
passionate intensity, the clear spiritual vision, and the 
intellectual courage of the womanly woman. In her 
attitude toward the great humanitarian issues which 
confront the world of our day, she is imbued with the 
crusading spirit. She thinks for herself, and her honesty 
is equal to her independence. She would be a missionary - 
— if she were not an artist ; and in a world where artists ' 
are few and missionaries are beyond number, we may 
thank the Providence that seasons justice, on occasion, 
with mercy. At the same time, her art is no meaningless 
affair of cubes and daubs and grotesquerie. She is no 
repeater of idle nothings, no mere “ proficient in amusive 
feats of puppetry,” but an interpreter of things shrewdly 
observed, a witty exponent of profound and sometimes 
unpalatable truths, a light-handed garnerer of ” fruitage 
from the tree of life.” F- E. Ovvlett. 



Fhoto by Basil Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour. 



THE READER. 

AMERICAN AUTHORS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

By Thomas Moult. 


U NTIL a year ago the appearance of an American 
writer in our English publishers' lists has been, 
apart from Henry James and William Dean Howells, 

mostly due to considera- 
tions outside literature, 
and even then nearly as 
infrequent as blackberry 
bushes in the middle of 
Manchester. So narrow 
was the range that Jack 
London and Mr. Harold 
Bell Wright, Mrs. 
Wharton and Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin actually 
rubbed shoulders. The 
main difficulty of the 
reader who wished to 
acquaint himself with 
American literature in 
the. making was, not 
counting that of dialect, 
to restrain himself from 
bunching the mass of its writers together and 
dismissing them as a pack of slangy sentimentalists 
conforming so little in their methods to English 
standards as to be unreadable. Mrs. Wharton and 
Jack London, as a matter of truth, were about the 
only younger authors of account who found and main- 
tained a place with us. Then, suddenly, for reasons 
that are still a little vague, a larger view was adopted. 
No longer did we assume the patronising air. It began 
to be recognised as the business of authors in the States 
to write after their own individual or national fashion — 
to exercise, in short, the primary right that is the artist’s 
everywhere ; and tjie business of the reader, to receive 
them unconditionally. 

With this change of attitude tow^ards American 
writers has come, not as a consequence but none the less 
coincidentally, a change in the attitude of the writers 
themselves. Hitherto, from Mark Twain dowiwards, 
practically all of them expressed in their "Work an 
optimism, a '' forward-looking,” an ” uplift,” that was 
hardly palatable to the European mind. If this quality 
was lacking there appeared an equally unwelcome 
brutality, as in Frank Norris’s books, Stephen Crane’s, 
or that amazing best of eight novels by Abraham 
Cahan, an editor of the Jewish Forward — ” The Rise of 
David Lavinsky.” This brutality has persisted longer 
than the optimism ; although at the present time, when 
we aie welcoming the work of contemporary Americans 
a little too wholeheartedly to be discriminating, neither 
” realism ” nor ” sentimentalism ” is its dominant 
character. Perhaps it was that Mr. Theodore Dreiser, 
with ” Jennie Gerhardt ” and his tremendous ” trilogy 
of dcj^ire,” especially its second volume, ” The Titan,” 
uttered the last word in stark and ruthless realism — a 
realism that combined Zola and Hardy and the Frank 
Norris of a little-known masterpiece, ” McTeague.” 


The author of ” The Titan ” (published in Eligland 
by John Lane, as are several of Dreiser’s works) is well 
ahead of his contemporaries in the matter of years, being 
born in 1871 at Indiana, with German blood in his veins. 
His influence is to be noted most directly in the late 
David Graham Phillips ; in Mr. Robert Herrick ; Miss 
Willa Sibert Gather ; and Mr. Sherwood Anderson, 
whose ” Poor White ” is to be introduced by Jonathan 
Cape in September, and followed by ” Wincsburg, 
Ohio,” next spring ; while Miss Gather's books are in 
the care of Heinemann. A critic whom the Athenaeum 
has described as ” the most original and rapidly becoming 
the most important critic in the States,” Mr. H. L. 
Mencken, lately proclaimed Miss Gather’s ” My 
Antonia ” a truly glowing and beautiful piece of work, 
” far above anything ever imagined by Mrs. Wharton.” 
To those who have read ” The Age of Innocence ” this 
will appear an amazingly generous tribute. There is no 
other American authoress, all the same, whose future 
seems to promise so much. ” My Antonia,” which was 
issued tw’o years ago by Heinemann in England, followed 
” Alexander’s Bridge ” and ” O Pioneers.” Apart frotn 
volumes of short stories, these are dl that Miss Gather 
has yet written. ” Youth and the Bright Medusa ” will 
appear this autumn. It is a collection of tales concern- 
ing the artistic life, and readers will surely recognise that 
nothing so beautiful and yet so true has been done in the 
short story since Miss Katherine Mansfield’s ” Je Ne 
Parle Pas Francais ” than the opening piece, ” Coming, 
Aphrodite ! ” though it lacks Miss Mansfield's subtle 
irony altogether. 

Everybody here is reading ” Main^, Street,” and so 
much has been said about this now famous book since 
its publication b}^ Hodder & Stoughton and Harcourt 
Brace & Company, that we need only to mention Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis and his powerful study of provincial life 
in the U.S.A. for the purpose of recalling that some 
critics have ranked with it, as works of art, Mr. Floyd 
Dell’s ” Moon-Calf ” and Mr. Sherwood Anderson’s 
” Poor White.” Mr. Dell is a Socialist editor who 
adopted an unpopular attitude on the war, yet this, his 
first fiction, seems to have delighted even his political 
enemies. English readers will have quick opportunity 
of testing his quality, for ” Moon-Calf ” is to be issued 
by Heinemann and followed by ” The Briary Bush,” a 
volume of short stories that has not yet appeared in his 
own country. In a recent character-sketch of him, Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis has written that he does not know of 
anyone w'ho combines economics with a graceful genius 
for loafing, and for smiling at pretty, adorable things, 
as does Mr. Dell : 

" Slender, young, rather shy. discussing the exact 
significance of the Third International with overwhelming 
knowledge, yet all the while wishing that he could be off 
to the Isle of iEgeus, where they sleep and sing and make 
verses and make love and haven't yet heard about even 
the First International." 

This passage, incidcutally* conveys a go 
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“ Moon-Calf ” — the first volume, by 
the way, of a trilogy dealing with a 
Socialist novelist and Chicago in- 
dustrialism. 

Mr. Sherwood Anderson reached 
the age of thirty-five before he 
attempted to write a novel. Then 
he wrote it simply that he might 
create and live with a human being 
and know him as he could never do 
by observation or any real existences. 

He has had a varied career, first as a 
labourer, then a soldier in the Spanish- 
Amcrican war, and as a business man 
who was very successful — until he 
began writing ! His third book, 

“ VVhnesburg, Ohio,” in which he tries to do for the 
small town what Caradoc Evans did for the Welsh 
village, and which brought him recognition, is his high- 
water mark ; although ” Poor White,” a stnd^' of the 
talented son of a shiftless labourer at the moment of 
the industrial supremacy over agriculture, is one of the 
best works that have come of the Middle West. ” Poor 
White ” reveals the giant influence of the Russians. 
It has the bigness of prairies, the univ^ersality of the 
uprising spirit. Its unique technical feature is that 
dialogue is practically absent from it — certainly the 
pages are never broken up, except by the commence- 
ment of new, long paragraphs. The adolescence of 
Hugh MeVey, the “ poor white ” labourer himself, and 
of Clara Butterworth, is exquisitely described. Here 
the author is a poet. His understanding of women is 
evidenced by his first portrait — that of Sarah Shepard, 
the woman who ” mothered ” Hugh and made him 
something rtiore than a huge-limbed, sleepy animal. 
One of the events of our next season is promised in the 
publication of Poor White ” and ” Winesburg, Ohio.” 

Mr. Jonathan Cape has recently published, in ” Zell,” 
by Henry G. Aikman (8s. 6d. net), another interesting 
story, and one of similar type. It is a big advance 
on Mr. Aikman’s first novel, ” The Groper,” and Avery 
Zell’s unhappy boyhood and ineffectual manhood are 
described in a grimly humorous vein that make the 
book one with a difterence from most novels of our time. 
When Avery grows up he stumbles through many 
spiritual and material adventures until, baffled and 
resigned, he endeavours to find in his own son the 
projection of all he himself was, all he might have been. 


all he hoped to be. The personality 
of this rather fine though self- 
humiliated being is a triumph of 
characterisation ; there is true humour 
in it, and pathos as proportionately 
true. The issue of Mr. Aikman’s story 
in England is thoroughly justified. 
In him we have found a worthy 
member of the Hergesheimer line, and 
in ” Zell ” a successor, badly needed, 
of ” Three Black Pennys ” and Java 
Head.” He might also be read in con- 
tiast with tile writings of Miss PJvelyn 
Scott and Miss Dorothy Canfield, whose 
” Briihming Cup ” (8s. 6d. net ; Cape) 
is announced as the second “ best- 
seller ” of tlie season in America. From these two 
accomplished women writers we learn of a country that 
is young enough to be self-conscious and terrified at the 
thought of its own future, and yet old enough to be 
cynical and fiercely tenacious of its own birthright. 
Humour is a possession of neither. Nor do wc find 
much in ” Half-Loaves,” by another young writer, Miss 
Margaret Culkin Banning (8s. 6d. net ; Hodder & 
Stoughton), and yet there is sufficient of genuine under- 
standing of men and w'omen to make up for any lack of 
the other quality. Miss Banning's work might be com- 
pared with that of a young woman novelist on this side, 
Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour. She has the same power 
of describing minute details and making them significant, 
the same delicacy of sympathy with the men and women 
who, virtuous and w’ell-inteiitioned, blunder through 
their early married ^^ears and well-nigh heap tragedy 
on the rest of their lives. The ” half-loaf ” is the 
pathetic remnant that, at best, is saved from those early 
experiences. Miss Banning’s earlier book, " This Marry- 
ing,” awakened an interest in her work that “ Half- 
Loaves ” has served to increase. 

When we have named Mr. Sinclair Lewis, Mr. Sher- 
wood Anderson, Miss Willa Cather and Mr. Floyd Dell, 
we have before us what are being called ” The Big 
Four ” in con tern j:)or ary American prose, but it does 
not follow that the work outside theirs is insignificant. 
x\part from poets, but including the various kinds of 
prose writer, a good deal of interest is now centred 
in the production of Mr. Eugene O’Neill, whose grim 
little one-act play, ” In the Zone,” recently shown at 
Hampstead, is the forerunner of ” Emperor Jones,” to 
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be staged in 
London this 
autumn. Mr. 
O’Neill is generally 
regarded as the 
most gifted of 
American drama 
writers ; he has 
done much towards 
creating a new 
dramatic form. In 
this respect 
Emperor Jones ’* 
is amazing. He is 
the first discovery 
of the Provincetown Players, a most successful group 
of travelling actors founded in 1914 by Mr. Floyd Dell 
and the late John Reed. Mr. A. E. Thomas is a play- 
writer less in control of his moods, and in some of 
them he manages to raise the ire of Mr. George Jean 
Nathan, one of the cleverest of the critics to whom 
reference will presently be made. The novels of Miss 
Zona Gale, always a sincere artist, are more familiar 
than most to English readers ; and Mr. Christopher 
Morley seems to be making a particular corner for 
himself with bright and irresponsible work like ‘‘ The 
Haunted Bookshop,” published last year by Chap- 
mtin & Hall, and ” Parnassus on Wheels,” now issued 
by Hcinemann (5s. net). 

Mr. James Branch Cabell and Mr. H. L. Mencken are 
writers of a totally different kind. Mr. Cabell is an 
urbane, ironical romanticist who persists in treating 
sex as a matter for buffoonery, and with ” Jurgen,” his 
most ambitious work, he succeeded last year in disturb- 
ing the ” Comstocks,” a term of 
contempt for the official societies for 
the ” suppression of vice.” ” Jurgen ” 
is to be issued shortly by John Lane. 

It stands with ” Figures of Earth ” as 
the most characteristic of Cabell’s half- 
dozen novels. Its theme is the reaction 
of Jurgen (a mediaeval pawnbroker) 
from the shrewishness of his wife. 

Dame Lisa. With the aid of a 
ghostly grandfather, magic robes and 
potions, he performs various 
miraculous feats, such as this : 

“ Jurgen floated round his bed once 
or twice, then to the ceiling for practice. 

Through inexperience he miscalculated 
the necessary force, and popped into 
the room above.” 

It is the adventurous and gallant sequels to such un- 
expected moves that surprise the general reader and 
have made it a legal offence for the present to sell the 
book in the United States'. Mr. Hugh Walpole is, we 
believe, to introduce Mr. Cabell to English readers. In 
a recent essay in the Vale Review Mr. Walpole stated 
that ” no writer new to us in the last ten years has 
revealed in English so arresting a personality.” 

; A ^rave fight against this tyrannical and always un- 
justifiable censorship of literature in Mr. Cabell's 
country is being made by Mr. H. L. Mencken, whose 
per^nality is for some readers more arresting even 


than that of the 
author of ” Jur- 
gen.” America is 
at the present 
moment particu- 
larly well off as 
regards literary 
criticism, in 
spite of the plaint 
made by the best 
critics themselves 
that it is in a 
woeful state. Cer- 
tainly the state of 
English criticism 
is not very happy by comparison. We have none 
to compare in fearlessness and positive judgment 
with Mr. G. J. Nathan or Mr. Mencken, none to 
compare with Mr. Francis Hackett and Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks for earnest brilliance. We look for 

an English edition of Mr. Brooks's ” Letters and 
Leadership,” and, perhaps, his “ Ordeal of Mark Twain ” 
(a thoroughgoing upset, this, of a literary idol), now that 
Mr. Jonathan Cape has issued Mr. Mencken’s first 
series of essays called ” Prejudices.” That this par- 
ticular volume should have been chosen of his dozen 
to introduce him here is a wise judgment, for his peculiar 
instinct for idol-smashing is roundly shown, even 
though he is dealing with such awe-inspiring personages 
as Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. The author has been likened to the late James 
Huneker in style and mind. But he is in more deadly 
earnest, less genial. On the other hand his judgments 
are far oftencr artistically sound. His summing up of 
Mr. Bennett’s qualities is excellently 
made ; he gives literary credit to the 
late Jack London — always a test- 
case. He is ruthless with Sudermann 
as a dramatist : 

” He starts off furiously, let us say, 
as a Zola, and then dilutes Zolaism with 
romance, and then pulls himself up and 
begins to imitate Ibsen, and then trips 
himself up and falls headlong into the 
sugar-bowl of sentimentality.” 

And Mr. Bernard Shaw has made it 
his life-work to “announce the 
obvious in terms of the scandalous.” 
America is fortunate in having one 
so stimulating and sincere as Mr. 
Mencken at a time when its literature 
is beginning to circulate in a general way beyond its own 
borders. He will, we feel confident, take good care that 
nothing is introduced over here without the hall-mark 
of genuine authorship or the dreaded label of those who, 
as he picturesquely puts it, are, ” in spite of the peda- 
gogical Prussianism of the Professors, not filled with the 
divine afflatus, nor nominated by the hierarchy of 
hell to enrich the literature of their fatherland.” Enough 
has been said in the present essay to indicate how 
thoroughly genuine is much of American contemporary 
prose-writing that must pass under Mr. Mencken's 
examination, and, consequently, if our * publiSiers 
continue in their present enterprising path, how welcome. 
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CLAUDE LOVAT FRASER. 

By Holbrook Jackson. 


T he death of Claude Lovat Fraser in his thirty- 
second year closes before it was fully opened to 
our vtew one of the most hopeful prospects of recent 
English art. But ^untimely as his death came in June 
last, and irreparable as his loss must be, he did some- 
thing more than give us a glimpse of a happy, healthy 
realm of design and colour— he gave to us for an 
inheritance the right to enter his realm of fancy by many 
a bright and pleasing gateway'. 

His art touched life at 
many points, and although, 
whether it was painting or 
drawing, it fulfilled the 
demands of its own technique, 
he was not content that it 
should remain there. Lovat 
Fraser was something more 
than a painter of pictures, if 
indeed he ever was or could 
have been that for an}^ length 
of time. His pictures were 
related to functions rather 
than frames. They were to 
be looked at, or better, to be 
used with something else — a 
book, a fabric, a costume, a 
play or a ballet. He was 
primarily and in the larger 
sense of the word a designer. 

Design in art is fitness to pur- 
pose. His short but full 
years of productivity were 
devoted entirely to fitting his 
art to any purpose that took 
his fancy or claimed his aid 
He had his own tastes and 
peculiar whims, but in spite of these, in spite of a 
very real tendency to linger in a particular period, a 
catholicity of sympathy encouraged him, when nothing 
more individual was pressing, to permit his tireless genius 
to serve any respectable purpose, whether it was the 
decoration of a book that was little more than trivial, 
the making of a toy, the designing of an advertisement, 
or, if there were nothing to do at all, the covering of the 
backs of envelopes or menu cards with caricatures of 
himself and his friends. 

He could perform miracles likewise with the most 
unpretentious materials. With a steel nib or a quill 
pen and some twopenny bottles of red, green, violet and 
black writing inks he fashioned designs and pictures 
which bear the mark of immortality ; with corrupt and 
out-moded types and printers’ ornaments and packing 
papers so crude in colour as to be almost obscene, he 
called forth booklets which have entranced the fastidious 
bibliophile. He revelled in impossible materials and 
the results were always magical. I have known him to 
travel the bookshops of London for old MS. books for 
the sake of the hand-made paper golden >Aith age ; to 
hunt the East End for tattered broadsides and chap- 
books. He enjoyed and hoarded the crude designs on 


old-fashioned matchboxes and trade cards and the 
coloured sheets which formed the raw' materials of toy 
theatres. He liked toys. Not modern mechanical 
toys ; still less, gollyw'ogs and teddy-bears ; but the 
Dutch dolls, calico cats and w'ooden horses with im- 
possible spots such as a Caleb Plummer might have 
created. And he w^ould w'alk miles to see an inn sign 
of the genuine “ Marquis of Granby ” or “ Blue Boar ” 

class. The Puncli and Judy 
show which used to appear 
like a ghost from the past 
on certain pre-war days in 
Charing Cross Road, near the 
National Portrait Gallery, was 
one of his great delights. He 
gloried in pirates and highway- 
men, and knew the eighteenth 
century " literature ” of these 
ruffians like an expert. One 
of his earliest drawings was a 
picture of Captain Macheath, 
and Lovat Fraser lived to 
design the scenery and 
costumes for the revival of 
The Beggars’ Opera.” 

But his taste w'as not con- 
fined to the art of the street 
folks. He knew better than 
anyone what w'as good, in- 
dividual, characteristic, in the 
urbane plebeian ; he knew 
also its affinities in patrician 
urbanities. I never heard him 
express enthusiasm for any of 
the pictures of the old masters, 
except Velasquez, Goya and 
Constable. He preferred their drawings, particularly 
their sketches. Watteau’s sketches, and Rembrandt's, 
and Hogarth's, and more than all those of Rowlandson. 
He was always hunting for these and with a sort of 
instinct finding them, and once found not relinquishing 
his grip of his treasure if it cost him his last guinea — 
which it often did. 

Costume also fascinated him. He chuckled with 
delight over the Regent and Beau Brummel and Beau 
Nash ; knew as a boy of eighteen the difference between 
a ” maccaroiii ” and a ” buck ” ; hoarded old, coloured 
fashion engravings and military costume prints and 
even the costumes. He once invaded my room with a 
vast shako under his arm which he had tracked down 
in some old curiosity shop. He lived imaginatively in 
the period 1650-1800 with occasional excursions over 
the frontier of the early nineteenth century to do 
homage to Shelley and Keats. He loathed Harrogate 
and loved Bath. 

When I first met him he was beginning to saturate 
himself in all these things ; creating, as it afterwards 
appeared, an atmosphere, a locale, for his genius. I 
remember him first as a plump hobbledehoy from 
Charterhouse valiantly endeavouring to acquire law 
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From ■■ The Lute of Love," legal formalities. 

An Anthology, with drawings and decorations „nfVi r'orirafnrPQ nf 
by Lovat Fraser (Selwyn & Blount). Wltn Cancatures OI 

himself and his 
friends, and portraits of pirates and dandies, was 
transferred to the studio of Walter Sickert. He 
enjoyed the change, as he enjoyed most things, but he 
did not let it interfere with his art. Lovat Fraser was 
not of the stuff out of which good 
students are made, whether law 
or art. He had his own way of 
working and stuck to it. He was A ^ 

self-taught. He did not resent I | ^ 

criticism, at least he never showed V jM 

resentment, but it had no effect \ 

upon him. At the back of his JL \ tm 

easy good nature and eloquent / V \\ 

desire to please others, particu- A 

larly his friends, there was firm V |L\ 1 

conviction in his own mission M fi||k M 

and purpose and an utter deter- 

mination to please himself. As a JO 

boy, with the spirit and playful- ^ x 

ness of a boy, he was also a man — I 

more than a man, he had the 

is older than 

time. At the By C, Lovat Fraser. 




of paper 
which came 
his way 
left him 
with dis- 
tinction. 

His pen 
and pencil 
never 

rested. He Drawn by C. Lovat Fraser. The Town. 

xxjmilrl Hrnw From Town," an Essay. By Holbrook Jackson. 

wouiQ draw 
on the 

backs of envelopes before putting them in the post- 
box, and added a little floral decoration, sometimes in 
colour, or a miniature caricature of himself to his 
signature on post cards. His 
inscriptions in gift-books were 
nearly always pictorial. He was 
always on the look-out for models 
or subjects and always ready to 
talk about his work. 

In this spirit of play or joyful 
work he lived. Thus were the 
“ Flying .Fame " chapbooks and 
broadsides produced, and "Pirates 
with a Foreword and Sundry 
Decorations" and anthologies such 
as " The Lute of Love " and books 
of verse such ^as ” Helicon Hill." 


very outset From ** Strange Meetings" by Harold Monro (Poetry Bookshop), TCCent Stage 

he seemed to reviewed m this Number. Settings which 

realise what was in him. He did in less than three years gave him a 


not develop — he unfolded. 

' Milk Below ! ” . It was inevitable that he should 

^Nurre^yS?hymes"°^ gravitated to the theatre. 

Illustrated by Lovat All +V,« 

Fraser (Poetry Bookshop). tasteS 

and experiences 
which I have indicated were training 
for the setting of " The Beggars’ ^ ^ 
Opera," " As You Like It," " If," and m 

“ Mary Stuart.” The world was a |||| 

stage for him and the men and niA 

women not merely, in Shakespeare’s 
belittling phrase, but always and 
most appropriately, players. Lovat 
Fraser would not have had them 
otherwise. He played also, but not k 

with them ; except with his friends 
he was shy and remote. He played M ^ 

at watching them and drawing them HS 

or using them as the media of his art. l 
But he played seriously — with the 
earnestness of a child. Which is only 
a roundabout way of saying that he 1 
lived in and for his work. He never 
stopped working except to sleep. His 
prodigality was startling. Every scrap brAnM^&B 


European reputation. ■ ^ 

There was only one sad period in - The Lm" of Love.” 
his life, only one period when he An Anthology with 

^ . drawings and decora- 


\3i/QItye and 
i ' M k ^ir. 


^Atna 
' deJBary. 


Cover Deaigii 

(reduced) 


From " By Olive end Fir," a new novel 
by Anna de Bary (Daniel O’Connor). 


could not play his tions by Lovat Fraser 
. ^ (Selwyn & Blount). 

entrancing gztme. 

During the war his pens and brushes, 
inks and pigments were laid by for 
sterner implements and materials. 
Not entirely laid by, however, for 
even in the trenches under fire he 
found paper and crayons and bom- 
barded his friends with the results in 
vivid war sketches which are among 
his best work. He bore the actual 
fighting better than the training, and 
although he set his teeth to see it 
through and even made gruesome 
incidents the subject of his delicious 
humour, this time with a grimness 
very foreign to him, it was with 
undisguised relief that he returned 
after the battle of Loos, shattered in 
nerves as he was, almost sole survivor 
after an explosion which annihilated 
his company. He never really 
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recovered from those momentous experiences, and the 
fatal termination of his last illness was as surely due 
to the war as though he had died on the field. Had 
the latter happened, Lovat Fraser, the artist of the 


theatre, would have been unknown, but Lovat Fraser, 
the creator of a new design that was as old and as 
English as England, would not readily have been for 
gotten. 


• THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

AUGUST. 1921. 

Auswers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the \^th of the month to 

” The Prize Page,’^ The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4 . 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II , IV and V are the same each month, and that for the next 
two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. — A Prize of One Guinea 
is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

11. — A Prize of Half a 
Guinea is offered for 
the best quotation 
from English verse 
. applicable to any 
review or the name of 
any author or book 
appearing in t hi s 
number of The Book- 
man. lYefcrcnce will 
be given to quotations 
of a humorous nature. 

III. — A Prize of One Guinea 
is offered for the best 
design in colour or 
black - and - white for 
the Autumn Double 
Number of The Book- 



Biit queens are riding in green 
and white 

On steeds of silver, and kings 
are calling 

Sweeter, clearer than common 
folk, 

“ Ihit on, put on your golden 
cloak. 

Your cloak of gold most 
marvellous. 

And ride with us ! " 

Under the hedges I wake at 
dawn, 

Drenched with dew' and faint 
with hunger ; 

I watch tlic gipsies flatter and 
fawm 

And hear tlie needy ballad- 
monger 

Selling the passionate words 


MAN. The design 

should suggest the From a cncata, 

bookish character of Lent by Mr. 

the magazine and, if 

possible, the season ; but competitors an* 
warned against being tempted by fancies of an 
old gentleman reading who, without this warn- 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

From a caricature by C. Lovat Fraser. 

Lent by Mr. Holbrook Jackson. 


^ o* the dead 

K. Chesterton. moulder- 

t Fraser. 

ckson. Inroad. 

Bui for myself I ever said 
That I would liefer starve, or choke 
On a w'isp of .strawy than sell my cloak. 


ing, would probably get into the drawings of 
too many of them. 

IV. — A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JULY. 

I. — The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Kachael Bates, of The 
Orchard, Victoria Road, Great Crosby, Liver- 
pool, for the following : 

THE COAT OF MANY COLOURS. 

I am the fool with raiment of gold, 

I am the beggar with golden cloak ; 

This, though it shield not from the cold. 

This, though it tarnish in the smoke 
And rust in every whispering rain, 

Dearer than all things else I hold 
And may not loose again. 



Under the hedges I lie at night, 

The sharp wind biting, the cold rain falling — 


Sir Hall^Caine. 

From a caricature by C. Lovat Fraser. 

Lent by Mr. Holbrook Jackson. 
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The kings of Orient, did they guess 
The worth of it, would surely come 
With shrilling trumpet and rolling drum 
To trade my banner of loveliness ; 

For this is the cJoth the faeries drew 
P'rom sun and moon and the morning’s light, 
\Wiereof each fold is sewn with dew 
And thick with stars on a starless night. 

This IS the cloth the faeries wove 
Of laughter and many-coloured words — 

Who wears it hears the hidden birds 
And knows the speechless thought of love. 

For this, when I go past the towns. 

The maids come out in jest and joke 
And pester me with silver crowns 
To let them wear my golden cloak. 

But in my heart I ever said 

Such commerce brings no certain good, 

And only one beloved head 
Shall nest witluii the shining hood, 

One slender body know the spread 
Of crystal fringe and starry fold — 

Wherefore I come by waste and wold 
To wrap you in my cloak of gold ! 

W e also select for printing : 

“ CHANSON TRISTE.” 

I cannot sleep to-night, because 
Across the road a woman sings. 

An ancient song of love and peace, 

A haunting melody that clings. 

Why shoidd her singing make me sad 
And drive me to the verge of tears ? 

Ah ! there is foolishness in youth. 

And bitter paying with the years 

(R. Fortescue Doria, 6, Hatherly Place, St. Stephen’s 
Road, Cheltenham.) 

THE SINGER. 

Little girl with the gift of song — 

Bird-like song and burthen of joy. 

Touch me now with your lyric voice 
And I shall be once more a boy 

And in a world of things grown old, 

A dumb, grey world where is no ruth. 

The sunrise days shall flaunt their gold 
And my blood stir with laughing youth. 

(S. G. August, Invercargill, New Zealand.) 

THE WEAVER. 

All the day long, and every day. 

In fog or in sunlight, in gold or in grey, 

I weave for my living, down Southwark way : 

But at night I weave my dreams. 

Cloth for the merchant, and cloth for the maid. 
Broadcloth and taffeta, silk and brocade ; — 

Many have laboured ere one is arrayed ; 

But alone I weave my dreams. 

Starlight and firelight, laughter and tears. 
Gleaming desires and shadjowy fears ; 

Words half remembered, from far-away years : 

Of such I weave my dreams. 

Now, when the darkness is kindly and deep, 

Now, when the moon is atop Heaven’s steep. 
Some go to slumber, and some go to weep ; — 

But I go home to my dreams. 

(Katharine I. Monro, St. Michaers Rectory, Lewes.) 


We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
G. Laurence Groom (Regent’s Park), Lucy Malleson 
(West Kensington), C. A. Macartney (Vienna), Edward S. 
Burnham (Eastbourne), H. B. (Brussels), Agnes Dewar 
Scott (Woolwich), Gwendolyn Wilkinson (Kensington), 
Alice W. Linford (London, N.), Vivien Ford (Bristol), 
Phyllis Erica Noble (Walthamstow), Adelaide King 
(Zurich, Switzerland), Adrian Heard (Parkstone)s Peter 
Milne (Glasgow), Ruth Bevan (Bude), Thomas E. Kinna 
(Port Elizabeth), Marjorie Crosby (Wolverhampton), 
E. R. Faraday (Orleton), Constance M. Parnell (Leeds), 
K. P. Avasia (Bombay), Rita Klein (Manchester), Una 
Malleson (Kensington), Kathleen Ida Noble (Waltham- 
stow), A. A. M. B. (Hampstead), James Paton (Pieter- 
maritzburg), E. G. M. (Wimbledon), W. A. G. Kemp 
(Northwood), Anita Burnett (London, W.), K. M. 
Harvey (Oundle), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), Cecil Thomas 
(Quetta), Doris W'estwood (Sutton Coldfield), Winnifred 
Tasker (Llandudno), Ian Lauderdale (Cape Town), 
Margaret Brown (Putney), J. A. B. (Highgate), A. L. 
Pearce (Sydenham), J. O. Peek (Lafayette, U.S.A.), 
Maud Slessor (Rottingdean), G. A. Renshaw (Sheffield), 
Eileen Newton (Whitby), C. P. Y. Dawe (Montreal), 
Rose Purchas (Victoria), Caroline Kershaw (Lincoln), 
James R. Bennett (Hull), W'\ Robertson (Glasgow), Helen 
de Veer (Strasburg, Alsace). 

II. —The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to the Rev. F. Hern, of 
Rowlands Castle, Hants, for the following : 

WAYFARERS IN ARCADY. By Charles Vince. 
(Philip Allan.) 

** The lunatic, the lover, and the poet.” 
Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night's Dream, V , i. 

We also select for printing : 

HOW TO GET MARRIED. By E. Montale. 

(The World Press.) 

“Put up the banns.” 

” Sir Rupert the Fearless,'* Ingoldsby Legends, 

(Annie A. Robinson, 3, Penn Lea Road, WT'ston, Bath.) 

WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT PARIS. 

(Ilodder & Stoughton.) 

” ‘ Why, that I cannot tell,' said he.” 

vSouTHEY, The Battle of Blenheim 

(E. Theodora Elerrington, The School House, Sacombe, 
Ware, Herts.) 

MY THREE HUSBANDS. (Methuen ) 

*' Come, let us four to dinner.” 

Shakespeare, i Henry VI, II, 4. 

(Grace Murby, 22, Arundel Gardens, W.ii.) 

THE GLORIOUS HOPE. By Jane Burr. (Duckworth.) 

” I'm off at eight to-morrow morn 
To bring such fishes back ! ” 

Charles Kingsley, The South Wind. 

(A. S. Barnard, Monsall Lodge, Prestwich, Lancs.) 

MOSTLY ABOUT TROUT. By Sir George Aston. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

” I cannot say how the truth may be.” 

Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

(Sidney S. WYight, 171, W'idmore Road, Bromley, 
Kent.) 

IV. — The Prize of Three New Books for the best 
epigram on any public man is awarded to 
Charles H. Cuddy, of 8, Stanley Avenue, Birk- 
dale, Lancs, for the following : 

TO LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 

Great source of all that journalistic light 
Whose daily circulation ever climbs : 

How hard to picture you a Carmelite, 

Dwelling persistently behind The Times I 
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The results 
in this Com- 
petition have 
been satisfac- 
tory in quan- 
tity but not 
in quality. 
The best of 
the many 
other epi-. 
grams re- 
ceived are by 
S. M. Isaac- 
son (London, 
W.), Victor 
S. Pritchett 
(Paris), John 
A. Bellcham- 
bers (High- 
gate), M. Mc- 
Donnell (Lan- 
caster), R. B. 
Lawrence (Hendon), Mannington Sayers (Totnes), 
Sutherland (Sunderland), \\\ Swayne Little (Dublin), 
Richard Tucker (Tavistock), Maude R. Fleesou (Man- 
' Chester), Mabel W’estby-Xunn (Cheltenham). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
is awarded to Frederick Willmer, of Rosc‘. Lea, 
Mayhill, Ramsey, Isl(‘ of Man, for the following 

TFTE ROMANCE OF HIS LIFE, AND OTHER 
ROMANCERS. Bv Mary Ciiolmondeley 
(John Murray.) 

A collection of eight short stories is given here, together 
with a (leliglitliil introduction, “ In 1 ’raise of a Suffolk 
Cottage," which is by no means tlie least noteworthy 
contribution to tlic book. The plots are in romantic vein, 
and are nmiarkable lor strength and originality. In one 
tale the reader is given an impression of prevailing social 
conditions in this country lorty years hence, and in anotlier 
Miss Ciiolmondeley writes, with humorous irony^ on the 
status of the male in the year 2000. The book is in every 
way worthy of the author of " Red Pottage." 

W'e also select for printing : 

THE INCREDIBLE HONEYMOON. By E. Nesijit. 

(Hutchinson ) 

By herself using the term “ incredible " the author 
forestalls — and disarms — the reader’s inevitable criticism 
of this surprising honcyunoon. The impossibility once 
admitted, one is free to enjoy the charming company of the 
open-handed Edw'ard, Ins Princess, and that strenuous 
animal, Charles, m their delightfully aimless wanderings. 


This sort of book has been frequently done — if not over- 
done — lately, but E. Nesbit's light and humorous touch 
just saves the syrupy flavour from becoming too cloying. 
Perhaps the most " incredible " effect is that created by 
Edward's apparently^ unlimited supply of sovereigns : one 
wonders where lie succeeded in obtaining them. 

(B. Noel Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester.) 

THROUGH JOHN’S EYES. By Huntly Robertson. 

(Grant Richards ) 

This is undoubtedly a inasterly'^ and intensely interesting 
psychological study'. It begins with the chaotic thoughts 
of a child of three, and carries tlirough to the more orderly 
and comprehensive mental processes of a boy' in the early 
teens. We see the world as he sees it ; and we are led 
tantalisiugly near the truth about many^ interesting 
problems, only^ to be baulked by^ a child’s limited capacity 
for solving them. Moreover, the author is guiltless of the 
common crime of schoolboys story-tellers, for there is no 
false sentimentality' to spoil the bock. 

(A. Smith, 85ii, Lexham (hardens, S.\V.5.) 

A PATRIOT Oh' FRANCE. By Michael W. Kaye. 

(Stanley' Paul.) 

A thrilling tale of tlie lYeiich Revolution. Jacques de 
Mangiiaii, an amiable aristocrat, becomes involved 111 plots 
to free the King. Neither Jacques nor Ins lady-love is 
clever ; but both are good and innocent, and fall into the 
toils of an incredibly wicked and beautiful baronne who, 
finding her passion for Jacques unrequited, determines to 
destroy him and her rival. General Dumouricr acts nobly 
throughout and ultimately, after many stirring exploits 
and hairbreadth escapes, Madame la Guillotine and the 
wicked baronne are cheated of their preyL We follow 
Jacques’ fortunes in breathless haste until the exciting 
climax. 

(J. C. Scott, " BiTuunar," Charlton Kings, Chdlcnham.) 

We specially' comnKuid the rc'views by \'iolct E. 
Adeard (Upper Tooting), Gertrude Pitt (J.ondon, N.), 
Alice E. Oldacre (Stoke-on-Trent), W. L. Werner 
(London, E.(\), Winifred M. Davies (Brynmawr), 
George W inter (Southeml), Enid Blyton (Beckenham), 
Sydney S. W right (Bromley), Samuel Holt (Portsmouth), 
Edward K. Warren (Bedford), David Scales (Penge), 
R. B. Harris (Mell)ournc), L. Jones (( ardilf), Horace 
Petheriek (Carlisle). 

V. — The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 
The Bookman for the best suggestion is 
awarded to hh'iu'st A. Puller, 10, The Circus, 
G r een wich , S . IL 1 0 . 



By r Lovat F,a.c,. Decoration. 

From “ Rhyme Sheet." Second Series 
(Poetry Bookshop). 


THE FORMULA OF THE WESTERN NOVEL. 

From a Paper read before the American Library Association. 

By William MacLeod Raine. 


T he W^estern novel, one gathers from its critics, is 
in a parlous condition. It has become a thing of 
rule and rote, formula-built, a bit of carpenter work 
prepared from plans and specifications that have been 
standardised like Edison’s concrete house. 

This is a definite enough complaint, and it has its 
just weight. A writer in a recent magazine suggests 
that a certain very popular author — w^ho by the way 
lives in the West — probably labels his characters courage, 
meanness, piety, suspicion, ignorance, etc., and gives 
them personal names only after his story is finished. 
Perhaps. I don’t know his methods, but very likely he 


relies on the fact that most of us are alike as God’s little 
apples. The great reading public is confused by 
subtleties and resents them. 

The tremendous popularity of the formula-constructed 
novel is a source of continual surprise and sometimes 
despair to those of cultivated taste. It need not be a 
surprise. Writers who have had their work presented 
through the medium of the moving picture know how 
inevitably the fineness is worked out of the characters 
and the personality out of the story. The whole thing 
is standardised. For the motion picture producer has 
discovered that the public wants the commonplace. 
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It thrills to simple elemental emotions presented with- 
out refinement of motive. So the commonplace writer 
— sans style, taste, ideas, subtlety, or truth to life — deal- 
ing with elementals in an elemental way, appeals to the 
big reading audience. 

Our eccentricities and our individualities are trifling 
compared with our conformities. The tendency of a 
highly complicated society is to iron out, on the surface, 
these differences. On certain occasions we all wear the 
same kind of clothes. The mediocre writer, slenderly 
equipped for his business, unable to probe far below the 
surface, often harks back to a more primitive society 
with its less specialised types. 

His alteniative is to treat a 
highly synthesised social con- 
dition so superficially as to 
ignore its difficulties. 

To such writers the West 
is a tempting field. Its 
winning is one of the world’s 
great epical themes. From 
all states and nations its 
builders poured, young, 
ardent, hopeful, strong. 

Round the Horn in clipper 
ships, across the fever-swept 
Isthmus, by the long, dusty 
Overland Trail, they came 
into the Golden West to seek 
fortune. They laughed at 
hardship. They wrote songs 
of defiance to bad luck and 
sang them while they toiled 
and starved and died. Self- 
contained and confident, they 
gutted mountains, made 
deserts leafy green, built 
cities that were the marvel 
of their generation. They 
tramped with audacious hope 
over new, dim trails to fell 
forests and drive the •plough- 
share through the sod of 
unbroken prairies. Into the Great American Desert, 
as the geographers called it, strode the pick of the 
world's adventurous youth and were swallowed up by it. 

The building of the West is an absorbing subject, 
broad and elemental enough to capture the brave 
imagination of the young. The canvas is a big one. 
If the finished picture is tawdry, lacks depths, or fails 
to show an illusion of life, the artist must be to blame. 

In the flood of Western novels there are some which 
contain a good deal of obvious carpenter work, a good 
many strained situations, much unreality. Some show 
characteristics rather than character in action. It may 
be confessed that the Western novel is usually more 
naive, lacks brilliancy of style, often displays no deep 
insight, and has no background of culture. In the West 
we live too much in a concrete world. The importance 
of character study is undervalued. 

But can we fairly localise these genetalisations ? Are 
feebleness of imagination, aridity of observation and 
lack of originality the peculiar defects of writers who 
deal with the West ? 


The writer of Western fiction offers one suggestion in 
his defence. There is a tradition of Western fiction from 
which it is hard to escape. He is not wholly his own 
master. If he were to write a story of how Hans Ukena 
raised peas and lettuce on a five-acre irrigated patch 
and thought of wooing Frieda Reincke with onions and 
cabbages instead of Cherokee roses and Lowney's 
chocolates, but decided after reflection to remain a 
bachelor, his audience would dwindle, his publishers 
might protest. Certainly his car would go gasless. 

When all is said, art is not sectional. The standard 
of literary judgment lies in certain enduring principles 

that have come to common 
acceptance. These apply 
equally to all fiction, no 
matter where its setting. 
There is in all genuine fiction 
a sense of life, a human 
quality expressed in terms 
of the writer's personal 
philosophy. That which lifts , 
a novel out of the common- 
place is the personality of 
the writer. A novel is an 
individual impression of life, 
is the product of a man's 
reaction toward it. It is 
based upon ideas about life. 
If these run in a groove it is 
because the writer's thinking 
has become standardised. A 
writer may plough through 
his theme without learning 
or style or even good taste, 
but ideas of some sort he 
must have. To express the 
beautiful, to show the good : 
these are more important 
than technique. For life 
after all is bigger than art. 
The fit and striking work 
is all very well, but many 
a man has had a very 
pretty style with nothing of value to wrap up in it. 

The most engaging quality in fiction is freshness. 
Those of us who are fencing with the encroaching years 
recall the tremendous sensation of Kipling's literary 
arrival, due more than to any other single factor to the 
new note he had struck. Now freshness must be born 
of a mind that gets new angles on life, of a man with ' 
bubbles in the brain, as some one has put it. His eyes 
must see and his pen interpret human experience in 
terms of his own personality. Most of us see only 
the obvious. We miss the significance of human action. 
A story is much more likely to touch us to tears than 
the lives about us. We lay stress on the wrong things 
and do not get right relations. It is, comparatively 
speaking, unimportant how we translate the material 
world, which is a more or less static thing, even though 
it may be a living stream issuing from the primal cosmic 
energy, even though it too struggles with nature and is 
affected by contingency. But human nature is dynamic. 
The ideas behind it express themselves subtly in motion, 
inflections, cadences of the voice, flashes of the eye. 
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It is a characteristic of the formula-built novel that 
of its very nature freshness must be lacking. For fresh- 
ness is of the spirit. It springs from personality. The 
poor jerry-built Western novel, with its paraphernalia of 
chaps and cowboys and Indians and six-guns, with its 
dreadful humour of misspelt words and oaths and bad 
granimar, cannot by any chance have the freshness that 
comes from original observation, genuine insight, and 
feeling for truth. But you will find that freshness in 
the short stories of Peter Kyne and Manlove Rhodes. 
You will find it in Wister’s Virginian " and Stewart 
Edward White’s “ Arizona Nights.” You will find it 
in Caroline Lockhart’s “ Me Smith ” and in Frank 
Spearman’s ” Whispering Smith.” 

The principal change in the novel during recent years, 
as I find it, is that it relates itself closer to the social 
order, and in that respect has become more highly 
synthesised. George Eliot does not appear to have 
been moved by the modern spirit of unrest. She was 
Victorian completely. Her characters were in that 
condition of society in which it had pleased God to put 
them. If they reacted against this they were rebels. 
Even Thackeray, whose keen analytical mind must 
have given him many doubts of the social structure, 
shows us life on the whole as an individual struggle. 
Not so with the modern. The life of the community is 
no longer only a background for the characters. It is 
the thing that shapes them, drives them, dwarfs them, 
educates them, and swallows them up. The characters 
are merely expressions of this life. As we read of 
Mr. Polly, for instance, or of the Forsytes, we are im- 
pressed by the feeling that they are individuals struggling 
in the current of an environment altogether too strong. 
In the earlier novelists the framework of their philosoph^J^ 
was traditional. The moderns are idol smashers. If 
Thackeray was a novelist of manners and George Eliot 
of character, as has been said, then Wells, we may add, 
is a novelist of ideas. He is one of the originators of 
the novel of ideas, a new departure in the field. 

One complaint of the critics is that the Western novel 
has no social consciousness. It has not a great deal. That 


is true. Neither had " the beautiful bare narrative of 
Robinson Crusoe,” as Lamb calls it, yet to this day we 
devour it with delight. The novel of adventure and the 
novel of character are distinct achievements. It is easy 
to be rather scornful of the novel in which the characters 
move rapidly and with energy to their appointed 
destinies. Yet the tale of action is in itself as worthy as 
the story of ideas. It may just as truly reveal the 
springs that move to action, may just as finely show the 
characters betraying themselves in deeds as another 
type of fiction shows them betraying themselves in 
words. ” The Sheriff of Badger ” (Pattullo) is as true 
to life as ” Mr. Polly ” (Wells). Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes’s Jeff Bransford is as much a product of his 
environment as Bennett’s Denry and is much less a 
jeu d' esprit. 

The insatiable demand for the Western story finds 
its spring in the imagination of the readers. The West 
is the home of romance. The clerk picks up a stirring 
tale of tangled trails and his own drab life vanishes. 
He too is walking the edge of that dangerous cliff, a 
target for the bullets of the rifles in the valley far below. 
He too gallops across the prairie with the heroine, the 
sun in his eyes and the wind in his face. It is the same 
with the schoolboy. His eyes ‘ are on the algebra in 
front of him, but his thoughts are far afield. He is 
creeping through Twin Buttes Notch with Yorky to see 
the rustlers drive the stolen herd south. 

If I have seemed to talk a good deal about life in con- 
nection with the novel it is because life is of the very 
warp and woof of it. The novel must have the very 
colour of life. Nothing less will do to make of it a vital 
thing. Except in the case of a fantasy, a pure romance, 
or a mystery story, this illusion of life must be sustained. 
A factory-made novel, turned out by machinery, cannot 
possibly stand the acid test. 

But in this the Western novel is not in a class by 
itself. It must be judged by the same standards as the 
novel of the East or of the South, of Paris, or Boston, or 
London. In so far as it is a true picture of life it succeeds. 
Wliere it misses truth it fails. 


Hew JSoof?8. 


MOLIERE.* 

Hiose who like reading about French literature already 
know Mr. Tilley of King's as a guide, philosopher and 
friend. To many excellent volumes of history and 
criticism he luis recently added a delightful anthology, 
“ Cambridge Readings in French Literature " (in which I 
feel a brotherly interest), containing excellently chosen 
and subtly arranged passages, ranging from Villon and 
Rabelais to Peguy and Petain, with pictures interspersed, 
the whole forming a perfect volume for the boat or the 
bedside, the chair or the hills, or wheresoever else one wants 
reading that is varied and ” tasty " and not tyrannously 
continuous. This he has now followed with a volume on 
Moli^re, which seems to me just the very book English 
readers have been waiting for. I say “ seems to me," 
because I take myself as the average sort of reader who 

• " Moli^re." By Arthur Tilley, M.A. 12s. 6 d. net. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


likes French literature, but whose acquaintance with 
French literary history is small, and who is glad therefore 
of some one to place the works he reads in due relation to 
the author’s life and the circumstances of his time. Tartuffe, 
like Pecksniff, is an eternal criticism of life ; but his artistic 
effect is deepened when we learn that he is also a criticism 
of the seventeenth century society of prudes on the prowl 
known officially as La Compagnie du Saint-Sacrement and 
popularly as La Cabale des devots. 

Mr. Tilley’s volume is arranged in a dozen chapters, the 
first and longest of which is a clear and adequate sketch of 
Moli^re’s life. The second shows him at work upon experi- 
ments and struggling with the social and artistic diflfirulties 
that beset the stage of his day. Eight chapters are 
devoted to an elaborate discussion of the plays in detail, 
and the volume concludes with two essay-chapters on 
comedy and the general tendency of Moliere's contribution 
to that humane activity. The reader will find it, as I said, 
the best possible companion to the plays, and its careful 
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documentation will enable him to pursue any topic that 
specially attracts him. 

A book that helps to make more readers of Moli^re in 
England deserves commendation, for Molidre is the one 
great dramatist of France whom English people can accept 
without reserve or difficulty. Indeed, he was soon 
acclimatised here, for our Restoration dramatists plundered 
him ruthlessly. A volume of Morley’s excellent old 
Universal Library contains a number of plays adapted 
from Moliere ; but several volumes would be necessary 
to contain the plays suggested by him. His English 
imitators took from him all they could ; but what they 
could not take is precisely that which makes him part of 
the radiant, universal comedy of the world. As well try 
to steal the spirit of Mozart as the spirit of Moliere ! 

A comparison between, say, Wycherley's " The Plain 
Dealer " and “ Le Misanthrope,” from which it is adapted, 
is worth making, because it will show the reader the in- 
comparable superiority of Moliere to his imitators, not only 
in spirit, but technically as a dramatist. His perfect, 
effortless command of the art theatrical seems to me one of 
the miracles of literature. In England Shakespeare had 
the same great gift ; but one wants to keep Shakespeare’s 
name out of this story, because Shakespeare had so much 
else besides that his mighty spirit would only trouble us 
here. The one other great creative artist who occurs to 
me as a companion is the one already cited — Mozart. 
Turn to the sestet in “ Don Giovanni ” beginning “ Sola, 
sola in bujo loco,” or to the great finale of the first act and, 
having properly admired the exquisite, inexhaustibly 
delightful musical art of these great numbers, consider 
next how dramatically alive they are. The finale is the 
perfection of ” situation ” as well as the perfection of 
concerted music ; the sestet is the perfection of stage 
comedy as well as the perfection of part-writing. Moliere, 
like Mozart, is always going on. 

Even in an early play hke ” L'Etourdi,” thin stuff as it 
is — the mere diagram of a farce, one might call it — how the 
whole thing keeps moving ! Perhaps one of the greatest 
tributes to Molierc’s perfect touch and sense of dramatic 
fitness is the fact, of which Mr. Tilley reminds us, that in 
1877 the Comedie-Fran^aise gave a revival of ” George 
Dandin ” — that tragic farce of marriage — played seriously, 
with no less a man than Got as George Dandin. It was a 
complete failure and was withdrawn after the second 
night. The substance of the play seems tragic enough, 
and the unhappy husband’s now proverbial cry of the 
heart is almost terrible in its universal application to our 
follies ; but the simple fact is that Moliere wrote the piece 
in the key of farcical Comedy and in that key alone can it 
be played. George Dandin is the dupe of farce, not the 
sufferer of tragedy ; and so exactly right is the master's 
touch that only in farce is Dandin moving. Taken 
seriously he is beneath contempt. 

One of the consolations of middle age is that one can 
remember Coquelin in Moliere. The most popular of his 
performances was the double bill of ” Tartuffc ” and 
” Les Precieuses Ridicules.” Of the last-named gem of 
extravagant comedy I will say no more than that I still have 
a printed copy of the French and English text as sold at 
the St, James's Theatre where Coquelin and Jane Hading 
were playing together, and in that copy the title is trans- 
lated ” The Precious Ridiculous ”1 ” Tartuffc ” always 

seems to me consoling. Pecksniff might have made us 
think that we had in England a monopoly of that sort of 
thing ; Tartuffe reminds us that the sanctimonious 
humbug is ubiquitous. The history of the play is interest- 
ing, but too long to relate here. One point, however, 
deserves notice. Moliere 's exposure of religious hypocrisy 
drew upon him the shocked indignation of the Church. 
The Archbishop of Paris denounced the piece as a dangerous 
play calculated to injure religion ; and thereupon issued 
a decree forbidding, under pain of excommunication, all 
person^ in his diocese to represent, read or hear read, either 
in public or in private, this pernicious comedy. But even 
the Archbishop was outdone by Pierre Roulle, one of the 
’ Paris clergy, who with delightful Christian and clerical 


charity denounced Moliere as ” un d6mon v6tu de chair et 
habille en homme, un libertin, un impie digne d'un supplice 
exemplaire.” So you sec, as Harry Paulton used to say 
in a farcical comedy (not by Moliere), ** They were the 
same in the old days.” 

George Sampson. 


G. B. S.* 

Mr. Shaw has become an Institution. People have made 
up their minds about him, and you know beforehand what 
nearly all the critics will say of any new book he may write. 
Praise and censure are of no more importance to him than 
they are to the ‘Nelson Column or the Albert Memorial. 
Neither praise nor censure adds anything to or takes any- 
thing from his reputation ; for those who admire him 
continue to do so in spite of the one, and those who do not 
admire him are not to be converted by the other. 

There are obvious advantages in becoming an Institution ; 
and obvious disadvantages. Already ” Back to Methu- 
selah ” has been eulogised by those whom we expected to 
eulogise it, and roughly handled by those whom we expected 
to handle it roughly. It has all happened as mechanically 
as if a usual result had been obtained by turning a handle. 
When things arrive at this pass criticism ceases to be of 
much value either to the reader or the author, and I have 
no doubt Mr. Shaw, being the shrewd humorist he is, 
laughs up his sleeve both at his worshippers and the 
ungodly. 

On the whole it seemed worth wliilc trying to read ” Back 
to Methuselah ” as if it were a new book by a new writer. 

It was impossible that such an experiment should be 
earned through quite successfully, especially by one who 
admires Mr. Shaw, this side idolatry, as much as do any of 
his admirers. But sometliing might be gained by making 
the attempt, and anyhow I have made it. 

I have alw'ays felt there must be something wrong with 
a play that needs a preface to explain it. ” Back to 
Methuselah ” fully explains itself, therefore the preface is 
an excrescence. Nevertheless it is an excellent preface as 
well as a long one. It discusses the virtue of educa- 
tion, Darwiniamsm, the Lamarckian philosophy, religion, 
socialism, the principle of heredity, and a number of things, 
as brilliantly as Mr. Shaw has discussed them and other 
matters in any preface he has written. I am not sure that 
the preface is not even cleverer than the play — or series of 
plays — that follows it ; that it is not a too portentous 
portico for the witty, satirical fantasies, the mingling of 
quaint humour, ironic seriousness and broad farce upon 
which it opens. 

This scries of five plays, as Mr. Shaw suggests, is a 
dramatic parable of Creative Evolution ; but the writer 
could have written it and the reader can read it under- 
standingly without any exhaustive acquaintance wdth that 
science. The first play, ” In the Beginning,” lays its first 
scene in the Garden of Eden, with Adam and Eve and the 
Serpent, and retells that story of the fall of man which is 
not countenanced by any evolutionary theory. The second 
scene shows you Adam and Eve a few centuries later, exiled 
from the Garden, and introduces Cain shortly after he%as 
murdered Abel. The next play, ” The Gospel of the 
Brothers Barnabas,” is of the present day. Franklyn 
Bd.rnabas is an ex-churchman who has come to the con- 
clusion that ” life is too short for men to take it seriously,” 
and his brother Conrad is a professor of biology. Franklyn 
believes in the Garden of Eden origin of life, and to that 
extent excuses the anomalous teaching of the first play ; 
Conrad places that tale of the origin ” outside Science,” 
but both of them are convinced that longer life is necessary 
to the salvation of mankind, and that if men can once be 
made to feel the urge of that necessity and develop a will to 
live longer, there is nothing to prevent them from living for 
at least three hundred years. The entry of the present 
Premier and the ex-Premier, under thin disguises ; their 

♦ ” Back to Methuselah : A Metabiological Pentateuch.” N 
By Bernard Shaw. los. (Constable.) 
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exposition of the modern political outlook, and the resolu- 
tion of the more enterprising of the two to “work this 
stunt “ and make a political war-cry of the doctrine of the 
Brothers Barnabas, is all done with masterly cunning in 
a delightfully burlesque spirit of satirical comedy. 

In “The Ihing Happens: ad. 2170,“ there are two 
survivors who have put the Barnabas theory into practice. 
“ Tragedy of an Elderly Gentleman : a.d. 3000 “ is a less 
successful interlude which shows Great Britain inhabited 
by people who live through the centuries, and a visiting 
deputation from Mesopotamia, which is now the centre 
of the British Empire. And, to conclude, “ As Ear as 
Thought can Reach : a.d. 31,920,“ presents a world in 
which everybody lives to an incredible age, a sort of 
machine-made Arcadian life in winch men and women seem 
to be about as mechanical in structure and conduct as 
things turned out by a factory. 

If Mr. Shaw’s aim was to drive liome the moral that 
longer lives would not mean happier lives, he has done it. 
Better seventy years of present-day existence than a cycle 
or two of the ideal life he imagines for us in the future. It 
would bore most of us to extinction long before we had 
endured even the first hundred years of it. But the lesson 
does not matter ; he is so seldom serious, so flippant, so 
whimsically, extravagantly irresponsible in some of his 


jesting that I doubt whether he intended to teach any. 
The idea of what an abnormal lengthening of life might 
mean to humanity appealed to him, and he has worked it 
out in these dramas with a skill, a devastating wit and 
cleverness that may not please the earnest disciple of 
Creative Evolution, but their laughing pliilosophy, their 
biting comment on human weaknesses, and their over- 
flowing humour of character and dialogue will keep the 
average intelligent reader immensely entertained. 

A. 


ANDERS ZORN.^ 

The late Anders Zorn, who died last August at the age of 
sixty, IS one of the few modern artists of whom it may be 
truly said that he had an international reputation. A 
Swede in nationality, his fame soon spread from Scandinavia 
through Northern Europe, and for the last decade his 
work lias been eagerly collected not only in London, Baris 
and New York, but even in the nearer and Far East. Since 
the armistice a canny Scot, residing within a hundred miles 
of Glasgow, IS reputed to have made considerable sums 
by buying Zorn etchings in Vienna and selling them in 
Japan It would be difficult to 
name another modern artist whose 
work could successfully be made 
the subject of similar operations. 

What IS the quality in Zorn's 
work that has given him this 
amazing popularity that crosses 
all frontiers ? It is always difficult 
to account for the vogue of a 
painter, and it is not always merit 
alone that makes a man a fashion. 
The secret perhaps is that Zorn 
succeeded, as Rul)ens succeeded, by 
reason of Ins exuberant vitality. 
There are no philosophical depths 
in the works either of the Old 
Master or the Modern, but there is 
a tremendous and consummate ex- 
pression of the joy of life on the 
physical plane. Since pliilosophy 
IS never really jiopular, but the joys 
of physical widl-being are im- 
mediately apjireciatcd, a Rubens 
alwa>'s becomes popular much 
sooner than a Rembrandt. 

Zorn was the most successful 
exploiter of the nude in modern 
times. He worked in many media — 
painting, etching, sculpture — but 
his favourite theme was always the 
same, the beauty unadorned of 
women, of women bathing, of 
w omen wandering ' like dryads 
through the woods, of women pre- 
paring for the intimacies of the 
toilet at home, but always of women 
whose iridescent flesh tints are 
illumined by gleams of sunlight. 
He did not treat the human figure 
in a romantic or idealist manner ; 
he was essentially a realist who 
aimed at presenting the truth of 
appearances, and in Ins endeavour 
to be actual he sometimes shocked 
us by his lack of taste. Take, for 
example, his notorious painting, 
“ Naked," of 1904, which Dr. Karl 
Asplund correctly describes as a 
picture in which 

* *' Anders Zorn : His Life and 
Work." By Dr. Karl Asplund. 3s. 
{The Studio, Ltd.) 
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*' a grotesquely built, coarse, fat, red-haired woman is standing 
n a room in bright daylight, drying herself after her bath. It is 
a challenge of coarse realism, but seldom has such a motif been 
so ennobled in the execution.’* 


Here we tread on controversial ground. Can noble 
execution ever justify an ignoble theme ? We may admit 
that the end justifies the means, but who save a fanatic 
for pedantic technicalities will ever seriously maintain that 
the means justify the end ? It is the preposterous assertion 
that fine drawing and beautiful colouring may be used for 
any mean and paltry purpose that has rightly brought 
modern painting into general contempt. However great 
his gifts may be, an artist who parades liis drawing, his 
design, his brush-work and his sense of colour, not to 
express a noble emotion or a generous thought, but to 
impress beholders with his own cleverness, that man docs 
not achieve a real work of art ; he merely completes an 
exercise. It is the persistent exposure of these empty 
exercises that has wearied the public with exhibitions of 
modern art. 

To some extent, it must be feared, Zorn was a virtuoso 
of art. He was at his best in portraiture, and it is on the 
portraits, whether painted or etched, in which he forgot 
himself in his reverence for his sitter, that his fame is 
most securely founded. His early oil portrait of Coquelin 
is one of his best paintings, and his etched portrait of 
Renan is his supreme masterpiece. It is a pleasure to 
find these two works (and many others) splendidly repro- 
duced in the handsome volume just published by The 
Studio. The etching of Anatole France, though interest- 
ing, is less good than {he Renan and curiously enough is 
less expressive than Chahine’s etched portrait, though 
Chahine’s powers as an etcher are vastly inferior to those 
of Zorn ; and a comparison of the two plates helps us to 
realise that in the end it is what one does with one’s powers 
that makes or mars the artist. 

The numerous colour reproductions in this volume faith- 
fully reproduce the attraction of Zorn’s colour, which 
appeals to us by its dash and go rather than by its subtlety 
and exquisiteness. The palette and method of the great 
Swede were not unlike those of the French painter Besnard, 
by whom he was to some extent influenced and who also 
excelled in rendering the glint of sunlight on bare flesh. 
But though Zorn’s paintings have been exhibited with 
success throughout Europe and in America, his pictures 
have not excited the unbounded enthusiasm displayed 
for his etchings. About these collectors have become 
infatuated — there is no other word — and the rarer examples 
are fought for in auctions with bids not unworthy of a 
Rembrandt. 

Originally published at five guineas, like most of his 
other etchings, a copy of his '' Ernest Renan ” of 1892 was 
sold last year for £270, and his ” Maja,” a Gibsonish 
etching of a ” Gibson girl,” for £24^. Nothing but the 
furore of fashion can explain these figures. Nobody disputes 
the fact that Zorn was a great draughtsman, a master in 
building up forms with firm, decisive lines, with J^rilliant 
yet simplified contrasts of light and shade. He was a great 
technician, but there are others equally great whose 
etchings do not command these high prices. The French- 
man Forain is certainly his equal if not his superior as a 
draughtsman and an etcher, and Forain has used his 
technical powers with more intellectuality and with a far 
higher moral purpose than Zom ever possessed. The 
popularity and prestige of Zorn is a sign that materialism 
still predominates among the children of this world. There 
can be no question to-day of the value, as assets, of his 
etchings. But for all their brilliance, their exuberant 
vitality and masterly technique, one is not sure that their 
present estimation is firmly based and lasting. A new 
generation is growing up, a generation seared by the 
experience of war, a generation impatient of trivialities 
ai.d* demanding that the palace of art shall be something 
better Oian a doll’s house. Zorn will no longer be the 
most pnzed of modern etchers, as he is this* day, when at 
last the things of the spirit are preferred to the pomp of 


the flesh. 


Frank RutteR* 


WAYFARERS.* 

The fashion in modem fiction of overtaking as it were 
complete and frequently aggressive strangers upon the 
high road of the imagination, directing their particular 
vices and abruptly deserting them without a farewell nod, 
is certainly both economical in preliminary detail and in 
most cases successful. There is in such encounters a 
breath of mystery and hazard that lends to the' short 
story a fascination and dramatic quality difficult to main- 
tain in the novel. One is left with the enlivening idea 
that were it not for the fog of commonplace occurrences 
which dull the sense of curiosity, life would be for the most 
ordinary a place of amazing adventure and Mr, Hugh 
Walpole’s ” Bombastes Furioso ” quite a normal person. 

Mr. Walpole has, I take it, some such notion in his 
” Thirteen Travellers,” a series of studies dealing with the 
several occupants of a building of flats in the West End. 
The idea is not only admirable — it is workable. Varieties 
of character suit Mr. Walpole. He has always ]x>ssessed 
a sympathetic curiosity respecting remote old ladies, fat 
young men of means, lonely domestics, persons sinister and 
persons simply comic. But in some of his novels he has 
smothered his characters in blankets of impressive but 
deadening fluency, and in that respect the short story is 
evidently sympathetic to Mr. Walpole’s art. He gives to 
tragedy an atmosphere both intense and conserved, while 
in his lighter moments, as when the absurd toy dog is 
overwhelmed by a Rolls-Royce (” it started tottering 
across, uttering tiny snorts of sensual excitement ”) his 
gift for minute portrayal is not flung like a stone of price 
amongst a load of serviceable boulders. 

There are certain respects where criticism might be made 
with advantage. For one thing Mr. Walpole is deficient 
in the supreme technique of the short story — the element 
of surprise. His stories conclude usually with death — but 
hardly ever with intensity. Absalom Jay is a memorable 
study (though, to any member of a club, even to-day by no 
means exceptional), but his end is not clearly indicated. 
Miss Morganhurst is almost on parallel lines. Secondly, as 
a series of studies based on the changes of the post-war 
period, the gallery is hardly representative. It deals too 
persistently with old ladies and the type of young man 
on whom Mr. Walpole would be the first to admit the war 
has made no impression at all. And there is one lamentable 
story called ” Lizzie Rand ” which, however suitable for 
family reading, is from Mr. Walpole rather a catastrophe. 

Mr. Gilbert Cannan in ” Pugs and Peacocks ” is interested 
from quite another standpoint in the mental chaos produced 
by the war, and this is the first of a series devoted, I fear, 
to a lamentation over the criminality of all those persons 
who not only were involved in the conflict but had the 
effrontery to defend their (however ridiculous) principles. 
For them Mr. Cannan has apparently no patience at all. 
But his central character, Melian, will not allow it to disturb 
him : ” I shall just retire into my work until the noise is 
over and the captains and the majors and the colonels 
depart.” 

The war being over, there is, alas, no star on the sky of 
universal depravity and dead quiet. ” I live in dread,” says 
this precious Melian, ” of the moment when the present din 
and confusion shall cease and we shall begin to hear all 
over the world the coarse, destructive laughter of the 
triumphant proletariat, the apotheosis of ignorance, cruelty, 
greed, meanness and tyranny. ...” By which one gathers 
Mr. Cannan only very occasionally indeed raises his voice 
in ” Land of Hope and Glory.” 

Mrs. Canfield in ” The Brimming Cup ” is less personal 
and has a rational plot to occupy a normal reader’s atten- 
tion. But the amount of sheer talk, the burden of words^ 
is almost intolerable. There is a capacity for abundance in 
the American novelist that is astonishing. At the same 

• ” The Thirteen Travellers.” By Hugh Walpole. 8s. 6d. 
net. (Hutchinson.) — ” Pugs and Peacocks.” By Gilbert Can- 
nan. 8s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) — ” The Brimming Cup.” By 
Dorothy Canfield. 8s. 6d. net. ^ (Jonathan Cape.) — ” A 
Marriage of Inco — lenience.” By Holloway Horn. 7Sk ^«net. 
(Collins.) 
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time the book contains much that is sound and sincere and 
is onginal in one respect — ^it raises an insistent cry for the 
restoration and preservation of the quiet, controlled life. 
It is a fact of deepening significance that the most ominous 
heritage of the war is, for all those who cannot isolate them- 
selves, the foundation of a condition of such mental stress 
and instability as to arouse serious anxiety and foreboding. 

“ A Marriage of Inconvenience/' by Mr. Holloway Horn, 
is in -another class from the other three novels. It is a 
conventional story, loosely strung together, of a girl who 
marries a middle-aged man, leaves him, works for the 
cinema, is an artist's model, assists a dramatist and thus 
encounters the wayfarers or travellers who might, under 
Mr. Walpole's method, have presented more compact and 
vital significance. But Mr. Horn still writes too like the 
promising author of one book. It is to be regretted 
the more as his sense of character is so unforced and 
entertaining. 

Frederick Watson. 


IRELAND UNFREED/ 

By birth, tradition, taste and temperament Sir William 
Watson is an Englishman. In all his poems there is not 
the least echo or reminiscence of the Celtic Renaissance ; 
on the slopes of his Parnassus no “ Celtic seed flowers like 
a flame " ; and if his Muse ever crossed the Irish Channel 
she probably apostropliised it as St. George’s Sea. Like 
the true Norman-Saxor, Sir William is not a democrat ; 
one cannot imagine him crying. “ All, whoever you are, 
come travel with me " ; like the true Briton he is not an 
internationalist ; he never beats the big drum of universal 
brotherhood. Yet he is not a “ Little Englrshman " ; 
eclectic, nationalistic, Imperialistic though he be, his 
sympathies arc not bounded by the white clifls of Dover, 
or by tile Barrier Reef of Australa.sia — they stretch even 
across the Irish Channel. In his magnificent “ Ode on the 
Coronation of King Edward " Wat.son showed that his 
imperialism was the noble imperialism of a poet, not the 
imperialism of an imperious political bully, and even then 
he w^as able to focus and envisage the Irish situation in 
the memorable description of Ireland as “ the lovely bride 
whom we have wedded but have never won." Since that 
date Sir William has married an Irish wife ; since tluit date 
more black and bloody chapters have been added to t)ic 
tragical history of Ireland " whom wedlock has the more 
estranged," and now the understanding sympathy shown 
in his great Imperial Ode has blossomed into a volume of 
poems — " Ireland Unfreed." 

As a true old-fashioned Englishman, Sir William has 
ever been a champion of justice and liberty, and his 
championship of Ireland at once challenges comparison 
with his championship of Armenia some twenty years ago. 
But the challenge, though inevitable, is not quite fair, for 
the occasions are hardly comparable. No one, I think, 
would deny that his championship of Armenia was more 
passionate and more powerful than is his championship of 
Ireland. What else could we expect ? In “ The Purple East " 
the poet was scourging liis country for tarrying to avenge 
wrong. In " Ireland Unfreed " he is scourging England 
for just such wrong as he called upon her to avenge, and one 
can guess that his tears are falling upon his scourge. " The 
Lord chasteneth whom He loveth," and no brave English- 
man who loves England will fail to chasten England when 
England does a wrong ; but it is not easy for an English 
poet to scourge St. George. Yet at times Sir William's 
wrath blazes up into passionate reproach and we can hear 
again the thunders of " The Purple East." His " Reprisal 
by Fire,'" which is perhaps the best poem in the little 
collection, quite reaches the highest level of dignified 
Watsonian invective : 

These barbarous deeds that well may make our name 
A byeword, and a hissing, and a shame 
Throughout the Earth. This is the doom-paved way 
By which great Empires in august array 

y ^ " Ireland Unfreed." By Sir William Watson. (John 
Lane.) 


March to their thunderous deaths mid rage and flame. 

These are the acts 

Make domination seem a maniac jest, 

Heard mid the flare of a distempered sun." 

Bitterly and finel}" satirical too are liis lines to Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, and the lines beginning : 

" Thee, w'ounded Ireland, thee I gratulate 
First on thy wounds,” 

but, as a rule, the poems are more admonitory than corn- 
minatory, and indulge rather in exhortation than in 
invective. They lament the rusting, in Lloyd George's 
hand, of St. George’s spear, while his " minions fierce and 
fell shatter doomed Ireland’s homes ’’ ; they plead with 
Ireland " divinely to forgiv^c," they exhort America to 
pledge her word that Ireland’s freedom shall not " prove 
the bright mother of Dark Calamity," but they do not 
always attain to the height of his great argument — " Ireland 
Unfreed " — and sometimes they condescend to such 
expressions as " Captive Maiden," " Thralled One." 

We do not think that " Ireland Unfreed " quite equals 
Watson’s best work in " The Purple East," but nevertheless 
it IS a noble and courageous volume, worthy both of the 
great poet's art and heart. 

Ronald Campbell Macfie. 

THE MASTER OF MAN.* 

You will look in vain among his 
English contemporaries for a novelist 
with whom Sir Hall Caine may be 
compared ; he has more in common 
w'lth the novelists of Scandinavia 
who ill recent years have been 
coming over our horizon. No 
English novelist has a larger reputa- 
tion in their countries, and it is 
possible they have to some extent 
fallen under his influence. These 
Scandinavians have liis glowing 
sense of drama ; his capacity for 
painting on broad canvases ; liis 
penchant for the big theme and his 
power of handling it Like him, too, they are too serious to 
make any use of humour ; they deal frankly with the lure of 
sex, and are invariably concerned with poignant moral issues* 
There would seem to be also some affinity between the 
Manx and the Scandinavian character. Both have a good 
deal of raw nature about them. Men and women alike 
have a rugged, stubborn, primitive simplicity ; a way of 
getting themselves into difficulties, or getting others into 
difficulties, sometimes by a perversity, sometimes by a 
naive honesty of action of which more sophisticated people 
would be incapable, and by a slowness of thinking which 
prevents them from taking the right course promptly, so 
that they only take it, and then resolutely, when it is too 
late to save the situation. 

When the schoolmaster in ** The Master of Man " finds 
he has punished Victor S to well for a fault of which he is 
innocent he writes to the boy's father, the Deemster ; 

I have not only punished an innocent boy but one who, in 
taking his punishment, wras doing an act of divine unselfishness. 

I can never look into his face again. If I am to remain as head 
of your school you must take your boy away." 

The father, without protest, does so, and the subsequent 
tragedy of Victor’s life may be said to result from this 
queer injustice. Then, when it is too late to remedy 
matters, Victor's bosom friend, Cell, owns up manfully 
that the guilt was his and runs away from school and 
refuses to go back. 

In due course the disasters into w^hich this David and 
Jonathan stumble, after they arrive at manhood, may be 
traced to this same hesitancy of character. Victor is a 
noble idealist, but his mind works slowly ; he fails to see 
clearly what he ought not to do until after he has done it, 
and then only sees clearly what he ought to do when he has 

* " The Master of Man : The Story of a Sin." By Hall Caine. 
6s. (Heinemann.) 
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let the right moment for doing it go by. Cell is a smaller 
nature and more timorous ; in a manner of speaking, he 
covertly makes the slide and Victor slips on it. But if he 
has not Victor’s implacable moral rectitude, he honours 
and looks up to his friend ; and if he cannot equal him in 
the strength and sternness with which ho makes atonement 
for his sin, ho climbs high enough to forgive Victor for 
wronging him in a way that few friends could have forgiven. 

But Sir Hall Caine's great gifts are that he knows how to 
imagine a story that lakes sure hold upon his reader, and 
how to relate it with a dramatic and emotional intensity 
beside which the plotlessness and niggling, pretentious 
psychology of much of our highbrow modern fiction seems 
languid and bloodless. The story is the thing with him, 
as the play was with Shakespeare ; there are no long 
waits, no dull patches ; every chapter adds to its develop- 
ments, and for its sheer human interest and dramatic power 
he has done nothing finer or more moving than ** The Master 
of Man ” since the great days of '' The Deemster " and 
“ The Scapegoat.” 

Arthur Rutland. 

MAN AND HIS PAST.* 

Archaeology has its roots back in the remotest periods 
of Man’s appearance upon earth ; indeed, the author of 
this book seems inclined to trace it back to the time of the 
supposed arboreal ancestor of Man. From the earliest 
times of which we have any record there seem to have 
been individuals interested in studying the pre-history 
and ancient remains of their own race and of other folk 
With whom they were brought into contact. Nevertheless, 
archaeology must be accounted the youngest of the sciences 
and has, in fact, only made good its claim to be reckoned 
a science, 111 this country at any rate, within the last 
half-century. 

The author of the volume before us, an archasologist of 
the most up-to-dJlte school, is equipped for practical work 
in the field by training and experience gained by excavation 
work m Egypt and the Sudan, as well as in this country. 
He IS, moreover, in a position to do work whose value will 
be felt by all archreologists in the kingdom, having been 
recently ax:)pointcd Archaeological Officer of the Ordnance 
Survey Department, a post which shows that the Depart- 
ment at length realises the importance of making the 
archreological information given in its maps as complete 
and as correct as possible. Hitherto this has depended 
upon individual surveyors, aided by local informants, who 
might, or might not, be qualified, and might have tlicories 
of their own fOr which they were glad to get the support 
of an entry on an official map. 

The book deals with the aims and methods of scientific 
archaeology, and with its relation to liistory, anthropology 
and other sciences. In Mr Crawford's view, its aim should 
be to give as complete a picture as possible of the evolution 
of the human race and its civilisation in all lands and at all 
stages. It begins where history fails us, correcting and 
supplementing the meagre records of the Dark Ages, and 
is our only guide amid the utter darkness of the prehistoric 
period. Theoretically it is only a branch of anthropology, 
if the fatter is regarded as ” the whole study of Man. But 
in practice, anthropology ... is mainly confined to the 
study of exi.sting primitive races.’' The author goes on 
to point out that the gulf between anthropology and 
archaeology is very much wider in this country than abroad, 
and the great advantage it would be if there were more 
co-operation between workers in the two fields. The .same 
applies to other sciences, on which archaeology is dependent 
for much of the detail it requires in order correctly to 
interpret facts discovered. For instance, it asks the 
geologist how land and wat^r were distributed and what 
was the nature of the soil at various epochs of the past 
in order to know what areas were habitable or otherwise : 
it nej 4 s the botanist to map the vegetation of bygone 
periods and to determine the relative areas covered by 

* “ Maif and His Past.” By O, G. S. Crawford. los 6d. net. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


forest, grassland and marsh in order to judge whether the 
inhabitants of a certain region at a certain time were in 
a hunting, pastoral or agricultural stage. The author 
pleads eloquently for co-operation in these matters and 
for a series of maps which shall display the result of the 
researches of various specialists for the benefit of workers 
in other fields, who cannot be specialists in all the sciences, 
though they must have a working acquaintance with others 
besides their own. 

He will be glad to learn that one of his appeals is likely 
soon to find an answer. At the Congress of the South- 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies which met at Reading 
from the 8th to the iith June last. Professor J. Percival, 
Professor of Agriculture at the University College, Reading, 
described the finding in Northern Syria of a wild wheat 
from which the most important species of wheat now in 
use have been developed. He also described how certain 
species of wheat have been found associated with certain 
early races of man, c.g., the Alpine race of Central Europe 
and the "beaker-man” of the late Neolithic and Bronze 
ages, and Sciid that these same species are still extensively 
cultivated in tho>e parts of Central Europe which these 
races are known to have occupied. These facts will, we 
understand, appear in a book on the races of wheat which 
Professor Percival lias now in the press. 

The author’s points are illustrated by examples taken 
mostly from his own experience, which adds to their force, 
and mainly from the part of ICngland with which he is 
most familiar. This he cedis Wessex, but it is an arbitrary 
Wessex, comprising the counties of Berkshire, Hampshire, 
Wiltshire and Dorset. We are inclined to cavil at the 
growing practice of using the names of the ancient Saxon 
kingdoms for divisions of the country made to suit a 
particular purpose, though it is no doubt convenient. But 
if this is a blot, it is a trivial one on an admirable book, 
which should be in all libraries and in the hands of scientific 
societies in general, for the promotion of work on the lines 
it suggests. We should add that it contains some useful 
illustrations and valuable hints for field-workers, especially 
for the many who are interested in tracing Roman roads. 

Albany F. Major. 


THE PORT OF LONDON.* 

How many of us, even those wdiose business prosperity 
IS dependent upon it, know anything about the liistory of 
the Port of Dondon ? It is as little known as Milton is 
read ; it is part of the greatness of London as he is of 
England, and the majority arc contented to take them both 
for granted and arc not curious or energetic enough to go 
behind their reputations and learn how they grew. There 
has been some excuse perhaps for this ignorance about the 
Port, for despite its importance not merely to London but 
to the Empire, there has been no adequate history of it 
until now ; but now, wdth these two handsome volumes of 
Sir Joseph Broodbank's to turn to, that excuse no longer 
holds good. 

Sir Joseph has not aimed at light and popular narrative ; 
there are legal and indispensable business aspects of the 
subject and details of organisation that do not lend them- 
selves to such treatment, and he has done his work 
thoroughly in all its branches. But there is so much of 
romance inherent to such a history that with all its in- 
valuable wealth of information about dock regulations 
and dues, shipping, labour agreements and the outcome 
of various committees of inquiry, the book is not only a 
storehouse of all those matters that the practical man of 
affairs will find useful and interesting, but offers much 
that makes fascinating reading for all and sundry. There 
are careful, admirably presented accounts of the river and 
its traffic in Roman, Saxon and Norman times, the building 
of harbours and wharves during the Middle Ages, the 
increase of foreign trade and growth of the docks and ware- 
houses along the river-side throughout the centuries until, 

* " History of the Port of London.” By Sir Joseph G. Brood- 
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from almost idyllic beginnings, it has become the bewildcr- 
mgly vast, intricate and busy organisation it is to-day. 
Special chapters are given in the second volume to a con- 
sideration of the Port of London Act and to a record of 
the work of the Port of London Authority from its establish- 
ment down to August, 1914. Later chapters deal with the 
miscellaneous multitude of labourers connected with the 
Port* the labour troubles w’ith which it has had to contend, 
the effect of the war on its trade and the part it played in 
the war. An excellent closing chapter on the future of the 
Port indicates that as a result of the victorious war its 
extension will be quickened and that “ the future of the 
greatest port in the world can be regarded w’ith as much 
confidence as we look forw^ard to the future of the Empire 
of which it is the capital," Sir Joseph Broodbank has been 
personally associated with the Port administration for 
forty-nine years and, in writing his .story of its more recent 
developments, has had access to all its records of the last 
hundred and twenty years. His chronicle and survey 
has therefore a weight of authority and f iirnishes a wealth 
of detail that gives Irs book an altogctlier unique interest 
and value. The illustrations — there are over seventy of 
them, showing various phases of the life and business of the 
Port at all stages of its history — are beautifully reproduced 
in colour and black-and-white from ancient and modern 
paintings, etchings, drawings, prints and from photo- 
graphs ; and in the matter of printing and binding and 
general arrangement the publishers are to be congratulated 
on having given an important book an embodiment that is 
w^orthy of it 

F H 

MOLTKE. 

The latest addition to Constable's " Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century " series is Lieutenant-Colonel F.K, Whitton's 
" Moltke." Colonel Whitton is of course no novice. His 
" History of Poland " and " Marne Campaign " are familiar 
to the public, and certain confidential documents from his 
pen have been called blessed by those in high places. But 
I venture to say that even his admirers will be surprised 
by the magnitude of his latest book ; to find the historian 
so admirably combined with the biographer is as rare as 
it is refreshing. With what must have been infinite pains 
Colonel Whitton has peered into the cupboards of history 
and produced an absorbing narrative, without at any time 
forgetting that his avowed task has been to present as 
faithful a picture as might be of der grosse Schwciger. He 
has constantly borne in mind the fact that, great man as 
Moltke was, he did not possess eyes in the back of his head, 
and consequently could only perceive the objects com- 
prised within a normal field of vision ; so that, in describing 
the battle of Sadow’a, for instance, Colonel Whitton looks 
at the engagement through the eyes of Moltke himself — an 
enormously important procedure when one attempts to 
appreciate the great Prussian’s methods. 

The book is in fact divisible into two portion.s — the 
historical and the biographical. Both are in themselves 
valuable contributions to literature. So interesting is the 
historical aspect that one is tempted to be drawn away 
from one’s task of considering Moltke’s life, but, after all, 
one has to do here with the man rather than his world. 
For it may justly be said that this man influenced his world 
more than his world influenced him. It was no case, by 
the way, of the great soldier bound by the chains of the 
politician — though Moltke was fully alive to the importance 
of co-ordinating military operations and political objects — 
for (says the biographer) "... luckily for Germany he 
was the one man in the Fatherland whom Bismarck could 
neither frighten, humble, cajole nor ruin.” 

Moltke believed in war, though not in the " frightful- 
ness " adopted by his successors in 1914—18, as witness 
liis objection to the bombardment of Paris. " Perpetual 
peace," he wrrote, " is a dream, and it is not even a beautiful 
dream. , . . Without war the world would stagnate and 

* "Moltke." By Lieutenant-Colonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. 
14s. net. (Constable.) 
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lose itself in materialism." Believing thus, he set himself 
to create a war machine that would, once set in motion, 
operate automatically, yet not so automatically as to be 
entirely dependent on its head. Rather he sought to 
encourage individualism to an extent that alarmed minds 
accustomed to adore the Napoleonic idol. That his 
methods were largely justified was proved by the success 
of the Prussian armies in circumstances that called for 
initiative on the j)art of junior officers and the ready 
assumption of grave responsibilities by higher commanders. 

One IS, how^ever, tempted to argue one point with Colonel 
Whitton ; in discussing the battle of Gravelotte he remarks 
that, considering the unfavourable character of the general 
situation, it is little short of amazing f.sic] that in Moltke’s 
initial orders (as Chief of the General Staff) there is not a 
single word with respect to cavalry reconnaissance or 
scouting. While it is undoubtedly astonishing that the 
commanders made so little use of their cavalry for these 
purposes, yet, in regard to Moltke’s personal responsibility. 
Colonel Whitton remarks (p. 234) that it was Moltke 's rule 
to issue orders distinguished by their brevity and sim- 
plicity, leaving it to army, corps, divisional and other 
commanders to issue in turn such detailed orders as were 
necessary to secure the objects indicated by Moltke in his 
general directives. Moltke believed that by this means he 
avoided cramping the action of his subordinates, relying 
on the care with which he had trained his commanders to 
act upon their own judgment while still broadly following 
the lines which he had himself laid down for them. One 
feels, therefore, that in the matter of reconnaissance Moltke 
may have felt justified in assuming that his commanders 
would themselves realise its importance. 

To deal fully with this book would be to attempt some- 
thing in the nature of a Coke upon Littleton ; it would 
require a profound knowledge of strategy and a minute 
study of history. It is enough for me to say that it is a 
work of value to the historian, of deep interest to the 
student of warfare, and an absorbing narrative for the 
general reader. While Colonel Whitton has carefully kept 
his own personality in the background, his comments and 
deductions encourage one to hope that he may in the 
future enter the lists with Clausewdtz himself " On War." 

Francis D. Grierson (Captain). 
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BLINKERS* 

In the dedicatory note to this novel, the author confesses 
that when Mr. Leon M. Lion gave him the theme for his 
story — The Romance of the Preconceived Idea ** — he 
worked at it with joy. The joy has found its way into the 
book, for it is firm of texture, vigorous and well propor- 
tioned throughout, and is written with delightful humour. 
Miranda, daughter of a Sage who designs wallpapers too 
good for the obscure town of Moscombe, is the heroine. 
Her father has educated her. She is all that is charming, 
but she is poor. So she enters the service of the Merrytrees 
at a country vicarage as parlourmaid. Mrs. Merrytree 
talks to her occasionally, and is amazed : 

" The Vicar says that this is an age of Unfaith, and young 
people especially have wandered from the Light. I should be 
happy to think it was not so with you. The faith of a young 
girl should be strong.’* 

Adam Issell’s daughter replied promptly : 

” But we must not accept too blindly the faith of others. . . . 
The faith which we accept blindly from others may be fathered 
by fear, and mothered by desire.” 

No wonder that the vicar’s lady begins to be suspicious 
about ” M. Wensdy.” She inspects her bedroom, and 
finds various signs of the gentlewoman — treed boots, and 
a copy of Blake's lyrics. 

Now young Ralph Somervell, the squire's son, full of 
convention (otherwise the Preconceived Idea), falls in love 
with Miranda, and manfully holds out at first against the 
family opposition. Mr. Vachell gets a lot of fun out of the 
situation just here — for both the vicar's wife and Ralph's 
father swallow a paragraph in a society paper to the effect 
that a nobleman's daughter is masquerading as a parlour- 
maid in their district. This is all stage managed by Miles 
Purdie, an unorthodox and dashing journalist. Purdie is 
excellently sketched, though we might with advantage 
hear a little more of him towards the end of the tale. 
There is a big surprise for readers at the close of this 
entertaining history — a surprise it would be a shame to 
reveal here. Mr. Vachell displays an admirable economy 
of phrase, and an increasing efficiency in handling his 
material. 


THE MAKING OF AN OPTIMIST.! 

At first blush there may seem little enough in recent 
events or in our present circumstances to turn any man 
into an optimist ; but Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has not stopped 
short at analysing the froth and noisy elements of modern 
life ; he has probed deeper and looked for the soul of good- 
ness in things evil and found it. He has seen chicanery, 
humbug and the worst human passions triumphant the 
world over, but though he has lost faith in men — a good 
many of them — he has not lost faith in man ; and his 
optimism is grounded on this. 

He makes it clear that before the war his ideas and ideals 
were those of the contented majority ; they were ‘ready- 
made for him and he accepted them without question — 
accepted our modern civilisation as the highest that had 
yet been achieved, and its evils as flaws inevitable in all 
human endeavour. But the war shook him out of these 
complacencies and opened his eyes to the truth. As war 
correspondent he saw a deal of the barbarous business on 
five fronts and much of what went on behind the scenes in 
the ruling circles of his own and of other countries ; these 
tilings influenced him powerfully and wrought a drastic 
change in his opimons. It was borne in upon him that 

” in all lands the people were deceived and driven, the politicians 
everywhere were corrupted by the love of power; that rulers 
everywhere, whether monarchs, presidents or prime ministers, 
strive either for their own interests or in the interest of a party, 
or to set up some system based on theory and wind.” 

ComiAg back from Russia to London in 1917, he found 
^ndpn, influenced by the Russian outbreak, talking 

♦ ” Blinkers.” By Horace Annesley Vachell. 8s. 6d* 
(CasseU.) 

f ” The Making of an Optimist.” By Hamilton Fyfe. 
I2S. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.) 


loosely of revolution : “It was mostly vague and mostly 
foolish ” ; nevertheless, sick at heart with all he had seen of 
the ruin to which people had been led, he felt there must be 
a change : 

” And there must be, too, I said to myself, a revolution of 
thought that would prevent the enjoyment by a small number 
of ease, comfort, luxu^, while the mass were begrudged even 
the beginnings of a deliverance from their toilsome, ill-rewarded 
lot.” 

If the poor were selfish, he recognised that they were 
merely following the example set them by the rich, who 
have become rich by being so. Brought up against facts, 
seeing things thus for himself, he came to marvel at the 
patience of the Many everywhere and 

” so, in my fiftieth year, I found that by the process which I 
have tried to describe, my outlook upon the world, my concep- 
tions of life, my ideas about men and governments and all the 
multitudinous activities of human effort, had been turned 
completely round.” 

It needed some honesty and broadmindedness to arrive 
at that renunciation of old and settled convictions, and no 
little courage to make this outspoken confession of it. His 
experiences should have plunged him into pessimism, but 
he counts himself as an average man and believes that 
what has changed him will change others and that the 
world will yet be made safe for humanity by the new spirit 
of love and understanding and brotherhood that the War 
awoke among us and that the Peace cannot kill. It is the 
old hope of the ages, but he may be right in his conviction 
that it is in the way of being realised at last. His book 
will help towards that end ; the profound sincerity and 
poignancy of feeling with which it is w^ritten should inspire 
not a few with his own belief in the practical potency of 
love as ” a faith, a fellow^ship, a religion, a bond which can 
transform the world.” 


DOMESDAY BOOK.* 

Since Edgar Lee Masters conquered the reading world 
with his ” Spoon River Anthology ” he has published little 
more than pale reflections of that brilliant book. And 
now come two volumes of character so diverse that, at any 
rate, they point his versatility. ” Mitch Miller ” is well of 
its kind. Of literary descent from ” Tom Sawyer,” though 
with the humour and the pathos far less appealing than in 
that parent book, it shows artistic conscience and the 
perpetual playing with the idea of the finalities of death 
which fills so much of the mind and heart of Mr. Masters. 
Carrying one away to Abraham Lincoln’s home- village, 
amid the human hayseed antiques of American back-town 
life, its quietude brings refreshment and relief after the 
storm, struggle, force and shouting vanities of London 
or New York. Mr. Jonathan Cape (to whose enterprise 
in publisliing, good fortune !) has produced the volume with 
delicate taste. 

But the book which matters just now is Edgar Lee 
Masters's ” Domesday Book.” This has sprung from his 
own inspiration, and acknowledges no literary descent but 
the ” Spoon River Anthology,” although it is sufficiently 
certain that Walt Whitman and Robert Browning were 
among the godfathers or good fairies who visited this 
poet's cradle. The work reflects much the same view of 
life — the contemplation of this world-stage of passion and 
puppetry through eyes of love and a searching irony of 
vision that yet is more of the heart than of the head. To 
Mr. Masters's fine humanity even a “saintly hag,” like 
Miriam Fay, is a spectacle for pity and regret, although we 
see her coming especially from her sacerdotal harbourage 
to damn the name of a dead girl with the cold spite of a 
virtuous cruelty. The poet, realising the truth that every 
one has a book in his life, tells of the tragedy of Elenor 
Murray, found dead beside the river, with no physical 
circumstance to show precisely the cause of her death. 
'There is merely the fact of the poor corpse, already visited 

* “ Domesday Book.” By Edgar Lee Masters. 20s. 
(Eveleigh Nash.) — “ Mitch Miller.” By Edgar Lee Masters. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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by the flies , with, sticking above the pocket’s edge a 
banner representing Joan of Arc kneeling in prayer, and 
m the banner a paper with the words, To be brave and 
not to flinch.” 

The hunter who found the body telephoned to the 
coroner, Merivale ; and he, though about to start on a 
holiday-jaunt, threw up the expedition—” The jig is up,” 
said l^e, in the brisk American manner — and set to work, 
with six well-chosen jurymen, to solve the problem. Mr. 
Masters sets down for us the information these authorities 
gather. .^1 sorts of men and women, far and near, strangers 
and familiars, and a few others whose evidence is only 
indirect, give their testimony to the life, character, hopes 
and despairs of Elenor Murray, until the truth is found ; 
and the man, whose little soul had doubted the quality of 
her great giving, provides the answer. He had killed' her 
love and standing pride with a word, and then when the 
shock of S3mcope had seized her, held her in his arms, and 
so ignorantly prevented her recovery. 

In this story, as with all effective narratives of human 
life, it is the spirit that counts and not the framework, 
the physical. Mr. Lee Masters urges again, as he did in 
the famous ” Anthology,” the infinite vanity of eartlily 
circumstance with the irony of the frequent fact, that it is 
generally the great true natures who boldly sin and willingly 
suffer ; while it is the human flies and parrots, the goodily- 
good with their psalms and postures and unctuous uncharity, 
they who are remembered in the stained-glass windows 
and mentioned in the honours list, they who ” make good ” 
in the world and, it seems, also in heaven, having secured 
balances in both tht. reliable banks — it is they who are yet 
the moral, spiritual bankrupts, whose power for true 
giving is limited to a practised prayer. Elenor Murray 
gave herself generously — “ a prodigal flower that never 
shut its petals ” — and was ” essential genius,” whereas 
the man who had loved her and taken her love, to kill 
her with a word of loathsome accusation, was ” just 
mechanism of conscious thought and strength.” Edgar 
Lee Masters is ji rebel against the hypocrisies grown to 
conventions which poison this life and soil the essentially 
clean. Every one who shares his revolt against the cruelties 
of the consecrate will rejoice in this brave poem, and 
feel with a kinder heart for those who are without the 
pale that has been built by the prosperous and the humbugs 
of piety : 

” Let me tell you : 

I know a worse tiling tlian a German King : 

It IS the social scourge of poverty, 

Which cripples, slays the husband and the wife. 

And sends the children forth in life half formed. 

I know a tyranny more in.sidious 
Than any William had ; it is the tyranny 
Of superstition, customs, laws and rules ; 

The tyranny of the church, the tyranny 
Of marriage, and the tyranny of beliefs 
Concerning right and wrong, of good and e\nl ; 

The tvranny of taboos, the despotism 

That rules our spirits with commands and threats • 

Ghosts of dead faiths and creeds, ghosts of the past. 

The tyranny, in short, that stnrves and chains, 

Imprisons, scourges, crucifies the soul . . 

Overleaping the necessities Mr. Masters incidentally 
refers to Elenor as symbolising America ; but, at least, to 
an English mind, the parallel is unconvincing as well as 
unnecessary'^. It is enough to say that his ” Domesday 
Book,” while not fully equal to ” Spoon River Anthology,” 
is a strengthening, frank challenge to tlie conventionalists : 
it is packed with lucid wisdom, is rich with human 
sympathy, and has occasional passages of music which 
prove tire poet. 

C. E. Lawrence. 


A RUSSIAN DIPLOMAT IN ENGLAND.* 

M. Nabokoff has related in simple language the 
momentous course of events which attended his period at 
the Russian Embassy in London, first as Counsellor of 
• ” The Ordeal of a Diplomat.” By Constantin Nabokoff. 
1 5S. net. (Duckworth.) 


the Embassy from December, 1915, to January, 1917# and 
then as Charge d 'Affaires until September, 1919. 

The outbreak of war found him Russian Consul-General 
in India. He gives an interesting account of liis experiences 
in that country, where by the courtesy of Sir George 
Keppel he was the first Russian diplomat to traverse the 
Khyber Pass, which is ierra prohibila to foreigners and 
particularly so to ” Russian spies.” Under the escort of 
two sepoys with loaded rifles he walked from Landi-Kotal 
to Afghan territory. Incidentally M. Nabokoff pays a 
friendly tribute to Lord Hardinge, whose administration 
has come in for a good deal of criticism in other quarters. 
He says : 

” No tribute could be too high for tliis . . . Viceroy whose 
personal influence resulted in uniting the Princes and the peoples 
of India in one patnotic impulse. It was a critical moment, and 
what w’as taken for granted at home was in reality a great 
triumph of wise statesmanship.” 

Nabokoff was in London when Count Benckendorff, the 
Russian Ambassador, died in January, 1917, and he took over 
the duties of the Embassy. At his first meeting with 
Mr. Lloyd George his reception was rather chilly ; and he 
was never much liked at the English Foreign Office, as he 
was known to be opposed to Imperialism and in favour of 
the Republic. And so was Mr. George for that matter, for it 
was at this period he penned that telegram to Prince 
Lvov containing the words : ” 1 believe that the Revolution 
whereby the Russian people liave based their destinies 
on the sure foundation of freedom, is the greatest service 
they have yet made to the cause for wliich the Allied 
peoples have been fighting.” 

M. Nabokoff has but a poor opinion of the Makers of 
History at the Peace Conference : 

” The ' Big Four ’ assembled in Paris and started to settle 
the destinies of the world. Instead of making peace with 
Germany, they produced litter upon htter of stillborn puppies 
of self-determination. . . . No mortal can be cinematographed, 
photographed, snapshotted fifty times a day, smiling, frowning, 
lifting his hat, walking down majestic staircases, or, if on flat 
ground, lifting lus legs as for the goose-step . . . without 
imagining that he is the man destined to be immortal. So the 
‘ Big Four ' really believed in all sincerity that if, like Joshua, 
they said, * Sun, stand thou still,’ the sun would stand still in 
the midst of heaven. Victory came. But peace, liberty and 
plenty did not follow. . . . The supplies of bread, meat and coal 
did not increase by the magic of tlie fourteen points ” 

This book is an entertaining medley of history and 
personalities. S. M. Ellis. 

THREE COURSES* 

It is somewhat mixed fare that is provided by these 
three caterers of fiction for popular consumption. If we 
take Mr. George A. Birmingham's collection of short stories 
by way of hors d'fcuvres variecs we shall find much that 
may serve to aid the appetite of those already hungry for a 
read, but little to excite tlie interest of the literary 
gourmet. It is very much the same kind of assortment of 
dishes to which Mr. Birmingham has accustomed us. There 
are indeed two collections — one of various Irish recipes 
and the others of a more general character. ” My Lady 
Bountiful ” herself is perhaps the most piquant item ; she, 
who had been lus cook, married her employer. Sir Tony 
Corless, and found work in her establishment foi sisters 
and other relations, and when tlie unemployment ” dole ” 
became available promptly dismissed them all to become 
dole-takers, while she engaged a new batch of friends and 
relations, dismissing them to the dole after a brief interval 
and engaging a further liatcli — until the whole district 
prospered exceedingly at the taxpayers’ charge. The last 
item in the Irish section too is a notable contribution, but 
of an entirely different savour ; it is a tragic episode 
founded in recent Irish history. 

The pidee de resistance is, as might have been anticipated, 
that presented by Mr. Eden Phillpotts, unlike though his 

• ” Lady Bountiful.” By George A. Birmingham. 6s. net. 
(Christophers.) — ” Eudocia : a Comedy Royal.” By Eden 
Phillpotts. 7s. 6d. net. (Heinemann.) — ” Educating Ernestine.” 
By Florence Kilpatrick. 3s. 6d. net. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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new book is to anything that he has put before us hitherto. 
Leaving the Dartmoor of to-day for the Byzantium of many 
yesterdays ago, he makes of" half a page from Gibbon " a 
capital story, full of action, of character and of colour. His 
prefatory reference to Gibbon will doubtless send many 
of his readers to that forty-eighth chapter of the great work 
wherein it is told how Constantine XI bound his widow not 
to remarry, and how in seven short months by strategy she 
became absolved by the Patriarch of her promise to the 
dead emperor. It used to be said of a German scientist 
that given a small bone he constructed a camel, or some 
other beast then unknown to him. So it would seem has 
Mr. Phillpotts taken the few lines of the historian and from 
them constructed not so much a story but that which is, 
we feel, the story of Eudocia. Here, we feel, is Byzantium 
as it was — gay, bright and intriguing and recking all too 
little of the enemy on the borders while statesmen and 
churchmen plotted together and the people were given 
" bread and circuses " to mollify them should there be any 
indication of their attempting to get troublesome. Though 
the novelist has drawn some of his characters with a firm, 
skilled hand, the succession of his scenes suggest that out 
of his materials might be drawn a scenario that would 
afford some telling pageantry if rendered on the " pictures." 
The visit of Eudocia to the captive general who has dared 
to show his admiration for her ; the scene in the vineyards ; 
the great occasion when the foppish Bardas thinks he is 
the one chosen to share the throne, and is dramatically 
supplanted by Romanus, seem almost to ask for rendering 
in the terms of modern pictorial drama. The comedy 
which he presents, if read in the light of to-day, is alive, at 
least in spirit, says Mr. Phillpotts, and again and again in 
the course of his story we feel that the words put in the 
mouths of his ancient folk were penned with a conscious- 
ness of modern instances. If " Eudocia " be not Mr. 
Phillpotts at his best, it is at any rate a thoroughly 
interesting example of the historical novel. 

To revert to the conceit with which I set out to consider 
this trio of most diverse volumes, it may be said that Mrs. 
Kilpatrick contributes to our menu the sweet — and a 
pleasant sweet at that. With " Our Elizabeth " Mrs. Kil- 
patrick had proved that she possessed a very light hand in 
the producing of literary pastry, and with " Educating 
Ernestine " she gives us further evidence of it, for here we 
have something light even as a dish of flummery. The 
story concerns an Australian girl who, left an orphan, 
determines on spending her unexpectedly small patrimony 
in visiting titled (but by no means wealthy) relations in 
England. She was welcomed by her snobbish aunt, the 
Countess, on account of her supposititious riches, and 
snubbed — to put it mildly — by her uncle the Earl, who 
could not forgive his late brother, her father, for making a 
fortune out of pig breeding. There is a lively entangle- 
ment of interests among the broadly farcical characters and 
much flippant and amusing conversation among them, the 
whole being rendered by the author with a deft and delight- 
fully amusing touch. Walter Jerrold. 


POESY AND POSTURING.* 

Though the settling over London of a fog drives all 
but the most patient and even-tempered of us to mutter 
imprecations, we are prepared to admit there is something 
to be said for the claim that fogs are an artistic attraction 
to our great city. That any such admission will be only 
made on a nice bright day, and not when traffic is dis- 
organised and eyes are smarting and bronchial-tubes 
agonised, does not matter. But granting everything that 
enthusiastic artists claim in admiration of the Turneresque 
effects to be seen when the light of day is completely 
obscured by a dense mass of poison-gas and soot from 
London's chimneys, what should we say in reply to a poet 
who, lost in mist and reverie, exclaimed : " Am I the god 
upon the face of the deep, deepless deepness in the Begin- 
ning ? " We should politely beg his pardon, and request 

* *' Seen and Unseen." By Yone Noguchi. (New York.) 


him to repeat the question in more intelligible form. The 
idea of a " deep, deepless deepness," either in the Beginning, 
the Present or the Future, would require some explanation, 
Qi^en though we had thoroughly mastered Einstein's theory 
— which we have not. 

Since we should protest at a poet's use of such senseless 
language in conversation, why should we tolerate it in 
print ? Surely poetry needs to be intelligible ? 

Some twenty-five years ago a Japanese youth ‘lived 
with Joaquin Miller in California for four years. During 
that time he wrote " Seen and Unseen : or Monologues 
of a Homeless Snail." Considering he was writing in a 
language which was foreign to him (though he began to 
learn English in Japan at the age of ten, and from the first 
was an enthusiastic student), this book of verse was by 
way of being a remarkable achievement — but was it 
poetry ? To-day Yone Noguchi himself describes " its 
wild fugitive words sounding almost like a child's babbles," 
but he is still proud of it because he succeeded in making 
himself*" more naked and true " — whatever that may mean. 
If Mr. Noguchi wishes us to understand that in the writing 
of these verses he succeeded in giving literal expression to 
the thoughts and fancies which entered his head while 
musing on the hills behind San Francisco, we are doubly 
amazed — first at his pretence that the verses give intelligent 
expression to ideas, and secondly at his complacence in 
presenting such platitudes and posturings as a serious 
contribution to English literature. 

Without rhyme, rhythm or reason, these extraordinary 
scribblings tax the patience of the reader anxious to learn 
how Noguchi " read the heart of Nature, and also my soul." 
Is it that the poet has a message, but is unable to give 
expression to his thoughts in the medium he has chosen ? 
Or is it that the " intangible delicacy " — so one admirer 
describes the incomprehensibilities — " my meaningless but 
wisdom- wreathed syllables " are merely an elaborate pose ? 
In other words, can Mr. Yone Noguchi write English in 
such a way that it is not necessary to " read between the 
lines and find the doorless entrance to his philosophy " — 
to quote the editor of The T,ark, who must share the 
responsibility with Mr. Noguchi for bringing the muddle- 
headed musmgs of a homeless snail to the notice of a long- 
suffering and inoffensive public, a quarter of a century 
ago. 

The fact is that Mr. Noguchi can and could express him- 
self much more lucidly ; then wdiy did he take such pains 
to write in such a way that his lines " to many heedless 
ears shall be but the unintelligible frogs' rain-songs " ? 
Whatever motive prompted him to adopt the style he 
did, the fact remains that liis verses appealed to a certain 
section of readers, and a second edition of " Seen and 
Unseen " has been recently published in New York. About 
seven years ago Mr. Noguchi was in London, and waxed 
very indignant because there was such a small audience in 
the theatre where he went to see a Shakespearean play. 
" You English, gross in taste, most uneducated, do never 
know a real thing even when you see it," he wrote in one 
of the London papers. We fear the reader who passed the 
final proofs of the second edition of " Seen and Unseen " 
merits similar castigation, for there are misprints almost 
on every page. But it is so difficult to distinguish between 
a compositor’s error and the poet's fine frenzy that we are 
inclined to commiserate with the unfortunate printer's 
reader who was compelled to read Mr. Noguclii's lines from 
beginning to end — and to read some of them twice ! 

D. J. E. 

THINGS JAPANESE* 

Were it only for its reproductions Mr. Noguchi's book on 
Hiroshige would be welcome ; it is doubly so, when one 
remembers that Mr. Noguchi, of all Japanese who write 
English, is best qualified by his own art, to interpret the 

• " Hiroshige." By Yone Noguchi. 25s. net. (Mathews.) — 
" The Noh Plays of Japan." By A. Waley. i8s. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.)—" Tales of the Samurai." By A. Miyamori. 
los. net (Tokyo : Kyb-bun-Kwan.) 
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art of Hiroshige. For in Noguchi’s best poems there is the 
same natural, sincere attitude to nature which he praises in 
Hiroshige. He finds in the great Japanese master the 
individuality of Nature suddenly seen isolated from the 
entire.” It is a good comment ; but I cannot agree that 
Hiroshige here represents Eastern as opposed to Western 
ideals in nature-painting. This judgment of Noguchi 
seems highly disputable : 

The western landscape art, from that of Constable and Corot 
to that of the late Sir Alfred East, would be called the product 
of an environment, because of its lack of a certain dash in 
abstraction or quintessences However splendidly it is drawn, 
it will never escape from the details of incidental phenomena, 
since it is always too closely attached to reality The general 
landscape paintmp: of the West, I dare say, follows usually aftcr 
thc path or so-called stock-in-trade (large well-balanced massc's 
of trees in the undulating foreground, a long stretch of stream 
near by, and then a vista of sky and some disturbed clouds 
beyond, something of a view like that), which was justified for 
many years.” 

It would seem as if the author of these sentences had never 
seen an etching of Rembrandt’s or a painting of Hobbema’s ; 
and indeed the whole of Mr. Noguchi’s essay displays an 
acquaintance with nineteenth century European art rather 
than the older masters or the newer experiments. And he 
is too often comparing Hiroshige’s colour-prints with the 
oil paintings of European masters — the proper contrast 
is with nature, with etching or with water-colour, wliich, 
except for Whistler, Mr Noguchi ignores. 

The jjositivc side of his essay is exceptionally good. He 
does not rail at Hokusai as, in reaction against excessive 
European adulation, some Oriental critics rail, but he 
rightly claims that Hiroshige is the more significant and 
vital artist. Hokusai, master as he is, is of the Titans 
rather than of the Gods, a Hugo of painting rather than a 
Turgenev or a Tolstoy. His astonishing fecundity, his 
excessive technical brilliance and his extreme versatility 
have rather blinded us to a stiffness and dullness of imagina- 
tion when compared with the delicate truth of Hiroshige, 
or the passionate splendour of Utamaro ; even in techmcfue 
there are drawings of Toyokimi wdiich make all but the 
best of Hokusai look rather over-emphatic. Hiroshige lias 
that essential respect for his subject, that refusal to use or 
thwart or pervert nature for merely aesthetic effect which 
marks the etchings of Rembrandt : it is this honesty and 
sincerity which makes him so much greater an artist than 
Whistler, who ow'cd him so much~a debt on which Mr 
Noguchi rather uniie'ces.'iarily insists, at least for the 
English public who have long ago realised that Whistler 
was an artist wnth a great gift for borrowing, whether from 
Japan or from Belgium. 

Mr. Noguchi remarks, by the way, in his essay that in 
the “Noh” plays Japan had anticipated the polyphonic 
prose of Miss Amy Lowell and her companions. It is not 
a thought that would occur to anyone familiar with the 
Noh plays in the English versions of Mrs. Stopes or Mr. 
Ezra Pound The mixed use of verse and prose in them 
seems parallel rather to the mixed manner of Elizabethan 
drama. In this volume in which Mr. Waley continues 
his work of bringing the treasures of the East to our 
knowledge, he upsets some preconceived theories about 
” Noh.” The form which has generally been supposed to 
be an aristocratic form is shown to have been as popular 
in origin as any drama, and only to have become the 
fashion of the rich by a sort of accident. Recently there 
has been discovered a new manuscript containing many 
plays by Seami. one of the most important of Noh 
dramatists. Seami was a fourteenth-century author and 
a favourite of one of those Shoguns who disputed with the 
Mikado and one another the government 6f Japan. Mr. 
Waley gives us details of his life in an introduction which 
suffers rather from the author’s familiarity with a subject 
and a period of which most of us know nothing. His style 
in definition is not so clear as in translation, and I am 
afraid that most readers will find it impossible to get 
properly acquainted with the mysteries of Zen or of the 
different ” gates to Yugen.” The ordinary reader may be 
recommended to turn from the introduction to the versions 
Mr. Waley gives of some twenty plays. These translations 


have all the felicities of his renderings from the Chinese, 
and the frequent lyrical passages give him the opportunity 
for that simpheity of language which is so strong a mark 
of his style. The most moving of the plays is, perhaps, 
” The Damask Drum,” one of those strange symbolic 
things in which words seem to bear more than their meaning, 
and sentences are heavy with significances which they 
cannot interpret, and the very syllables carry passion which 
they cannot express. Here is a chorus from it : 

” Tlie watchman of the hours, — 

‘ Wake from the sleep of the dawn ! ’ 

And batters on the drum # 

For if its sound be heard, soon shall he see 
Her face, the damask of her dress . . . 

Aye, damask ! He docs not know 
That on a damask drum he bcals, 

Beats with all the strength of his hands, his aged hands, 

But hears no sound. 

' Am I grown deaf ? ’ he cries, and hsiens, listens : 

Rain on the windows, lapping tif water on the pool — ■ 

Both these he hears, and .silent finly 
The drum, the strange damask drum. 

Oh, will it never sound ^ 

I thought to beat the sorrow from my heart, 

Wake music in a damask drum ; an echo of love 
From the voiceless fabric of pride ! ” 

Apart from the oestlictic beauty of the work translated 
here, Mr. Walcy's book is an important contribution to 
the study of the Japanese theatre, inaugurated in England 
by Mr. Edwards’s admirable ** Japanese Plays and Play- 
fellows.” The strong tradition of the Japanese theatre, its 
extreme adaptability combined with extreme rigidity, its 
singularly mobile use of immobile things, like the mask, 
are for us to-day of the very greatest interest. There are 
appended some letters of Mr. Oswald Sickert's describing 
the present-day acting of Noh plays which it is very 
illuminating to compare with Seami ’s accounts — given in 
Mr. Waley’s preface — of the acting in his time and before 
theirs. No theatre in Europe has so old a tradition as this 
of Japan. In view of Mr. Gordon Craig’s theories Mr. 
Sickert’s description of the effect of masks will be read with 
interest : 

” The masks arc not wayward, not extravagant (even the 
devil's masks arc realistic) ; but they are undoubtedly masks, 
tied on w'lth a band, and tJiey affect the purpose of achieving 
an impassive countenance of a cast suited to the character — 
impassive save that, with a good actor and a mask of a beautiful 
woman that just hits off the balance between too much and too 
little physiognomy. I'd swear that at the right moments the 
mask IS affected, its expression intensili(‘s, it lives ” 

The Russian actors of the Chauve Souris in Paris use 
Ja^ianese ma.sks occasionally, and certainly they contrive 
to produce an eflect which excels that of any but the very 
greatest acting. The very immobility of the face seems to 
free the imagination of the audience. 

Mr. Miyamori’s book of stories is based on the old legends 
of Japan’s Samurai. The talcs are given in surprisingly 
good English, and the book should prove a useful introduc- 
tion for boys and girls to the tradition of a chivalry far 
nearer that of the mediaeval world than the military 
standards of Greece or Rome. Perhaps nothing educatively 
is more important than that the rising generation should 
learn properly to estimate the value of Oriental civilisations. 
Japan is not historically or essentially so significant as 
China or India ; but there is something in its practical 
spirit which make it perhaps nearer to the average 
westerner than the intenser or more imaginative peoples 
of the greater nations And if any one with the ordinary 
spirit of curiosity comes across Japanese history, it is 
certain in time to arouse his interest in things Chinese. 

• R. Ellis Roberts. 


POETRY AND VERSE. 

Mr. Harold Monro’s ” Strange Meetings ”i must come 
first of this batch longo intervallo. He is a true poet. His 
imagination plays often over homely and familiar things 
as firelight might play. In this mood he is sheer delight. 

1 ” Strange Meetings,” By Harold Monro. (Poetry Book- 
shop). 
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Some of Our modern poets have discovered a more tender 
and intimate feeling in dealing with animals than their 
fathers knew ; as witness Mr. Ralph Hodgson, Mr. Walter 
de la Mare, Mr. James Stephens, to take a few names at 
random. Mr. Monro knows the souls of the Trees, but he 
also half playfully, all sweetly, makes the little things that 
serve our daily needs, not only the live fire and water, but 
the pot and the kettle and the chair and the bed and the 
clock — “ the large and gentle furniture — live and speak. 
It is good that there is enough of a discriminating public 
in these dolorous days to send Strange Meetings into 
its thousands. Let me praise "Week-End " as one who 
was once a Londoner and knew the passionate pleasure of 
finding the country again. The poem captures it all again, 
it is no longer blurred memory. The poetry deals mainly 
or altogether with gentle things. Even in the lament for 
the friend killed in the war the poetry is poignant but 
never unbearable, as much recent poetry of the kind has 
been. Because the poet deals with the soul of things, with 
love and grief, but never with the breaking up and dissolu- 
tion of mortality. It is a book to keep and love and 
return to. 

" Poems by a Brother and Sister "2 is pleasant reading. 
They reveal in each a sensitive appreciation of the beauty 
of earth and skies, a delicate sympathy and a happy vein 
of imagination. The Sister’s is the happier art of the two, 
though one hesitates to distinguish where both have 
qualities. There is a real sense of vision in such a poem 
as " Hyde Park at Evening " and a very happy, clean, 
shining choice of words. If this is not poetry it very 
often approaches poetry. Inevitable poetry, that bears 
the unmistakable sign-manual, does not come to every- 
body, but at least this brother and sister are of the disciple- 
ship, the companionship. 

" Terpsichore and Other Poems, "3 by H. T. Wade-Gery, 
has a freakish and young air. It is dressed beautifully and 
amateurishly by the Golden Cockerel Press, which is in 
itself freakish. It suggests the privately-printed book 
and the young poet hailing the morning with a triumphant 
note. We shall hear of Mr. Wade-Gery again. Just at 
present he is perhaps too strongly influenced by Herrick. 
Indeed, the poetry is full of echoes, but that is only to say 
that the young poet lives by admiration. This is charming 
even though one knows its derivation : 

PHCEBUS. 

" The little birds do softly sing 
To tell us it IS evening. 

And then — beloved, say not no — 

Into the evening we go. 

“ Into the evening thou and I, 

Where the fields do quiet he. 

Where the trees do stately stand, 

Set about the lovely land. 

The dying sun from Western skies 
Shall feed with golden light your eyes ; 

The birds' sweet singing we'll attend 
Till all in tranced silence end : 

** Till day departing from the skies, 

Leave us to our sweet surprise. 

And in the starred vast of night 
Thou and I do take delight." 

" Unfinished Poems, by Elizabeth Paul, does not come 
within the category of ordinary reviewable books at all. 
It is a collection of the fragmentary thoughts of a poetic 
and delicate nature which were found after death and 
are published now by the simple piety of one w'ho loved 
her. Suffice it to say that these unfinished and hardly- 
shaped fragments- display a pensive and alluring delicacy 
cf theme and thought, a real and intense love of beauty and 
very often a gift of beautiful words : 

" The room was full of trembling thoughts. 

So fleet, so delicate, they lived and died on wings 
'With each succeeding breath." 

* " Poqpns by a Brother and Sister." 4s. net. (Humphrey 
Milford ; 

» " Terpsichore and Other Poems." By H. T. Wade-Gery. 
3s. 6d. net. (Golden Cockerel Press.) 

3 " Unfinished Poems." By Elizabeth Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Fifield.) 


That might have expressed the hidden room which was the 
soul of the writer. 

" Lyra Mutabilis "s is a book of simple songs, mainly in- 
spired by Love and Death. They have dignity, and they 
sing themselves very well, but it cannot be said of them 
that they are inevitable poetry ; doubtless they com- 
forted the heart from which they came and doubtless 
they would please many who have also suffered love and 
loss. " The Companion " is imaginative, and if not a 
poem is very nearly one, and further on m the book 
" The Mother " has a simple charm and truth. 

'■ Glimpses of the Passion "• is a tiny volume of religious 
poetry which has a solemnity and dignity worthy its great 
subject. It is a book of much accomplishment, of many 
devout thoughts expressed in language which does not fail 
of its purpose, but, like nearly all the books of this batch 
under review, it lacks that — just the inexpressible that — 
that gives life to words and sends them enchanted winging 
into the world to find a rest in human hearts. Religious 
poetry asks for the precious thing unction, and that is just 
the quality this book docs not possess, though it is lofty 
and trul}^ devout. 

" The Statue and Other Poems is another of the books 
which display some feeling for poetry and some accomplish- 
ment. but unless one can say more for a volume that sets 
out to be poetry than this very faint praise, it is naught. 
The poetically-minded should be of the readers of poetry 
rather than the makers of verse. 

" Poems , "8 by David James Mackenzie, has a certain 
energy which makes for swinging ballads, in which form 
he is best, but although obviously sensitive to beauty, 
neither has he the transfiguring touch. 

Katharine Tynan. 


IBovel Botes. 

LITTLE PIERRE. By Analolc France. 7s. 6d. net. (John 
Lane.) 

To the English translation of " The Works of Anatole 
France " a rendering of his " Little Pierre " has now been 
added, and lovers of the French humorist who have been 
subscribing to this edition will reckon its latest volume 
not the least among its treasures. For here we have the 
artist in letters, the master of irony and wit and wisdom, 
the veteran analyst, letting his thoughts stray back to the 
days of his nonage, recalling from a past now so distant the 
moods, the daydreams, the impressions of his childhood. 
It is said that the old, as they grow older, forget the middle 
years of their lives and remember with increasing vividness 
the earliest phases of their career, age in this way as in 
others betraying a special tenderness for what is young. 
Anatole France, if old in years, is still young in brain, but 
he certainly shows in this portrait of the lad whose 
adolescence he described in " Pierre Noziere " a disarming 
gentleness towards youth and all the associations of this 
example of youth, a gentleness that smiles indulgently 
over its naughtinesses and records faithfully and wistfully 
its vanities and its enthusiasms. Whether a piece of 
autobiography or fantasy in autobiographical form, there 
can be little doubt that " Little Pierre " gives us an insight 
into the mind of the town-bred child who was in manhood, 
decades later, to give us the savage satire of " Penguin 
Island " and the audacious comedy of " The Revolt of the 
Angels." Nor is it easy to think that even though Pierre’s 
sweet mother and unworldly father may be inventions of 
art, there was not an actual counterpart for Melanie, the 
old nurse, who is pictured here so affectionately. What 
may be welcome to readers accustomed to an Anatole 

3 " Lyra Mutabilis." By Morley Roberts. 5s. net. 
(Blackwell.) 

• " Glimpses of the Passion." By Richard Lytton Greaves. 
IS. 3d., 2s. 6d. (Burns & Oates.) 

’ " The Statue and Other Poems." By Edwin Stanley James. 
(Erskine Macdonald.) 

• " Poems." By David James Mackenzie. 53, net. 
(Go wans Sc Gray.) 
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France who rips out the humbug from respectability and 
scoffs fearlessly at hypocrisy in all its forms is the senti- 
ment which informs these recollections of earlier days, 
the kindliness which flashes light on every little secret 
corner of goodness in passing. And more familiar but 
equally welcome should be such confessions of experience 
casually dropped into the narrative as, “I have had as 
little commerce as possible with myself. . . . Know not 
thyself — that is the beginning of wisdom ” ; or, All 
dead men are paupers ; or again, “ Respect for old age 
does not come naturally to children.^’ Whether this last 
apophthegm be true or not, Anatole France has shown a 
respect and something more for the childhood of Pierre 
Noziere ; he has lavished the full battery of his genius on it, 
with the result, perhaps it is unnecessary to add, of a little 
masterpiece. 

AN ENTHUSIAST. E. CE Somerville Ss. (id not. 

(Longmans ) 

“ The people in this story all view Ireland from different 
angles, and each speaks for him or herself, and not for 
me,"' says Miss E. QL. Somerville in the preface to her new' 
book. She has endeavoured, the preface explains, to keep 
a strict attitude of impartiality throughout, although she 
thinks that in impartiality there is “ something arrogant, 
if not offensive. "... On one point only are we all 
agreed,"' Miss Somerville concludes, “ in love for the 
country that bore us, that ardent country in which the cold 
virtue of impartiality is practically unknown.” And so 
we get the story of the romance of Dan I^alliser, an 
enthusiast and w'ould-be reformer, told, if with impartiality, 
in such a manner as to grip one with an intensity, that 
makes his tragic ending give one a real pang of regret. 
It is a story full of laughter and tears and charm, in wdiich 
every character is thoroughly alive. ” Dan Palliser was 
of those wdiose opinions, "once formed, were of disastrous 
tenacity — disastrous because his strong will held them with 
a force that limited their power of growdh. He was of the 
fiery company ol enthusiasts.” The author’s understand- 
ing of horses and dogs is no less than her understanding of 
human character ; Peggy, a ” cocker spaniel, fat and black,” 
was ” a cow^ard, and afflicted — not without cause — by a 
chronic conviction of sin, as well as by a super-subtle 
perception of mood in those in authority over her.” While 
Lizzie, the fox-terrier, is ” small and misanthropic, w'-th 
sore eyes and a bitter smile ; a low-spirited yet indomitable 
little dog, who beyond the single stern passion that she 
cherished for Dan, hated human beings only a degree less 
than she loathed her fellows.” It is one of the books it is 
a joy to linger over, and to remember long after it is read. 

THREE LOVING LADIES. By the Hon. Mrs Dowdall. 

gs. net. (Duckworth ) 

It is a pleasure to come across so fresh and strong a book 
as tliis. The reader is never in doubt that he is enjoying 
a clever transcript from real life and that the door is opened 
to him into the society of a typical present-day provincial 
town. Millport had an excellent idea of its own importance 
and self-sufficiency. It had a go-ahead, modern university 
and a most efficient municipal government. These were 
the centres of its life, and the town hall was the hub of the 
microcosm. The poor and intellectual studied political 
economy, and the rich and serious devoted themselves fco 
" welfare ” movements and the care of lunatics and 
destitute children. To this little Utopia came General 
Fulton, his wife and two daughters, and it is Mrs. Dowdall’s 
business to tell us how this London household adapted 
itself to its new environment. Presently the two daughters 
had love affairs to distract them. Evangeline married her 
father’s A.D.C., an efficient but priggish soldier who nearly 
broke his wife's heart by his views on the Spartan up- 
bringing of his infant son. Captain Hatton, however, is 
punished and outwitted by the strategy of a misanthropic 
lady of the university. The story is a clever study of the 
subtleties of sex antagonism, lightly and very skilfully 
done and with an abundance of cynical humour. The 


characters are clearly and sharply presented, and cover a 
remarkable range — university professors, profiteers and 
their Cambridge sons, army men, amateur philanthropists, 
and social agitators. There is all the material for a capital 
comedy, and Mrs. Dowdall misses none of her chances. 
There is plenty of instructive criticism also in the book, 
which we commend to the reflection of the inhabitants of 
our numerous Millports. 

CARROTY BROON. By A S Ncill 7s U\ net (Herbert 

Jenkins ) 

Once a dominie always a dominie ! Mr. Neill has 
written a capital book about lassies and laddies, their little 
larks and loves and scrapes, and the hard and simple lives 
of their elders. But ov^cr all broods the intimidating shadow 
of unimaginative and repressive teachers ! The dominie 
may be in doubt, but there is no doubt about the dominie ! 
Wc like Mr. Neill’s present book more than its predecessor. 
There is less lecturing in it. He docs not trouble us with 
complexes and neuroses and other terrors of psycho- 
analysis. He writes from the children’s point of view, and 
if he is a little too insistent on the terrors of school we 
easily forgive him, for we know his heart is in the right 
j)lace. Mr. Neill is a genuine humorist : but perhaps his 
most humorous passage is that in which he describes 
himself as a realist — he, the arch-sentimentalist ! The 
thousands who liked Wee Maegregor will certainly like the 
brave, engaging Carroty Broon. 

THE FORGE OF DEMOCRACY. By Gabriellc Vallings. 

8s 6d net (lliitchmson ) 

Gabrielle Vallings is to be congratulated on her new 
book, ” The E'orge of Democracy.” It is not so much a 
war book as a book of war — war of Jiuman passions, of good 
and evil. The jiictnres of Belgium, writhing in the grip 
of the German Beast, arc almost painfully well done, but 
it is the characters of Ottilic van Eynden and Madelaine 
Gault that lift the book out of the ordinary. The precisian 
may say, with some truth, that the author has not revised 
her book with sufficient care before lianding it to the 
publishers ; there arc some clumsy sentences and a few 
])ositivc inaccuracies. But the impression one gets is that 
such flaws are due to lier eagerness to cut the cackle and 
come to the 'osst*s — a very blessed thing and passing rare 
among novelists. It is a more than interesting book. 
Ottilic, with her bastard son, born through the violation of 
a drunken soldier ; and Madelaine, daughter of an English 
barenet, engaged to be married to, and subsequent mistress 
of, the German Military Attache, suffer such agonies as 
remind us that the Great War was more than an affair of 
treaties. The other characters are well drawn, and the 
book is never dull. 1 commend it to those who are not 
afraid to have a “fimc of great horror recalled to them in 
ivords that hurt because they tell of things that hurt 
grievously. 

THE SHADOW OF THE EAST. By E. M. Hull. 8s 6d. 

(Nash ) 

Readers will do well to get hold of the name of E. M. Hull. 
This writer is likely to come into prominence before long, 
for she knov s how to tell a strong, engrossing, powerful talc 
in a Dell-likc way. You may sneer at the old idea of the 
strong man with a bitter past falling in love with his 
innocent ward, but Miss Hull relates the poignant story of 
Barry Craven with sufficient passion and intensity to 
silence criticism. This is a real good story, packed with 
detail and incident. Whether the scene be Japan, or an 
English country house, or a burning desert, it is sketched 
in boldest colour. Barry felt he could not confess his sin ; 
Gillian, hib wife only in name, almost died of hunger in 
Paris — ah, yes, this is romance, sure enough ; full-blooded, 
absorbing romance. ” ‘ But can you forgive — can you 
bear to come to me ? ' he faltered, still only half believing. 
* I love you,' she said simply, ‘ and life without you is 
death,* and lifting her face to his she gave him the lips he 
had not dared to take.” 
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THE SOULS OF POOR FOLK. By Dr. Alexander Irvine. 

7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

Dr. Alexander Irvine will not take it amiss when we tell 
him that his book of Ulster reminiscence reminded us more 
than once of “A Window in Thrums.’* Anna and Jamie 
are as lovable in their way as Hendry and Jess. Especially 
winsome is the account of the old man's present to his aged 
wife. " Jamie scraped together for weeks and months, 
enough mone}" to furnish the one surprise of their later 
life. . . . Every market day he was seen around the second- 
hand furniture stall in the market-place. ... It was a 
chair for Anna ! ” “ The Candle in the Window ” is also 

a fine piece of writing. It was lit for an absent son, who 
understood all too late the love that placed it there. This 
collection of sketches is slight and unambitious, but it is 
well worth reading. We pause with pleasure over the 
highly significant sentences : — “ My old town still lingers 
in the rear of progress, but it has changed. Even the 
poorest of the poor have now enough to eat.” 


THREADS. By Frank Stayton. 8s. (Thornton Butterworth) . 

Mr. Frank Stayton has chosen a theme that has in 
it elements of both tragedy and comedy, but he has 
developed it with such deftness and ironic humour that the 
threatened tragedy loses itself in comedy and the comedy 
closes on a note of charming sentiment. John Osborne 
Wynn has been sentenced to death for a murder of which 
he was innocent, and the sentence is commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. His wife, at his desire, drops his 
surname, passes as a widow, and never holds any com- 
munication with him, in order that she and her children 
may not remain under the shadow of his shame. Then at 
the end of fifteen years the real murderer confesses, and 
Wynn unexpectedly returns home. His cliildren have no 
recollection of liim ; his wife, a delightfully attractive 
woman, has had more than one suitor, and is now keeping 
one at bay, not daring to explain why it is impossible for 
her to accept him. This sudden return of the husband and 
father disorganises everything ; there is no place for him 
in the household, and it looks as if his return must end in 
disaster. But he accepts the position with an amused, 
worldly-wise cynicism, and presently realises that his only 
chance of happiness is to enter into rivalry with his wife’s 
faithful suitor and win- her from him. The whole thing is 
written lightly, with shrewd, epigrammatic touches of w^it 
and humour, and the result — well, it is altogether worth 
while reading the book to find that out for yourself. The 
story is so essentially dramatic in conception that one is 
not surprised to learn it has already been translated into a 
play and will be produced this month at the St. James’s 
Theatre by Mr. Lyn Harding. 


PRINCESS SALOME. By Burris Jenkins. 7s. (Lippincott.) 

A brilliant, highly-coloured bit of writing, which will 
appeal to those who care to read tales of Bible characters. 
It is a romance concerning the life of Stephen, and brings in 
the story of Christ and His sufferings. ...” His face was 
not shining w'ith the rain, but seemed to shine with some- 
thing .better than the rain. His purple-black hair and 
beard were made bright with the strange light in the face 
... in his twisted girdle hung a draw-knife ; in his right 
ha^ he bore an adze, resting it upon his shoulder.” Mr. 
Jenkins revels in the picturesque, the <lramatic and the 
tragic, and gives us a lurid sketch of Judas Iscariot : ” Nose 
and chin met, he was bent ; red robe soiled and torn; 
clutched a purse.” Stephen’s martyrdom is also described 
in strong ahd glowing language. 


XEbe £oobman’6 XEable. 


STREETS. By Douglas Goldring. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

In dedicating his poems to ” Lovers of London,” Mr. 
Goldring calls them a ” ragged offering.” The description 
is just, for his verses are for the most part rather roughly 
written. They lack the ultimate rightness of perfect art, 
but they have the quality ol good sketches. Most of these 
poems are reprinted from volumes which have gone out of 
print. Some of them date back as far as 1908 ; nor is there 
any noticeable difference of temper or technique between 
earlier and later pieces. Mr. Goldring may be said '"to 
belong to the pre-Georgian era. He shows none of the 
characteristics of the latest school of poetry. The influences 
which appear in his work are those of Henley and Housman, 
Symons and the earlier Masefield. He does not mind 
being readily intelligible. He deals with the simple, 
obvious themes which have always, until just lately, been 
considered the worthiest for poetic treatment. He has 
not that horror of sentimentality which makes so much 
contemporary verse so arid. All this makes his poetry 
very refreshing. Mr. Goldring may not be so accomplished 
in his line as Miss Edith Sitwell is in hers ; but he is far 
pleasanter company. To go from ” Wheels ” to ” Streets ” 
is like returning from Wyndham Lewis to Sickert. One 
experiences the same sense of relief. Of his vivid im- 
pressionism here is a happy example : 

” At Jack Straw's Castle, streaks of yellow light 
Pour from the bar upon a preacher's head 
Who howls unheeded warnings to the night ; 

Two p’licemen sa}’^ he ought to be in bed. 

" Lov^ely young men walk, eager, to and fro 

And search the passing faces — some find mates ; 

Against the railings lean a giggling row ; 

An amorous chauffeur puffs his horn and waits. 

” The crowds move up and down, white dresses gleam ; 
Some strolling niggers play a tune that trips, 

While couples meet and glance, then leave the stream. 

And youths look plaintively at young girl's lips.” 

There are many such carelessly drawn but effective pictures 
in this book, which really do give one a sense of the real 
London. And sometimes the vision goes deeper — as in 
” Living-In (Brixton Rise) ” ; 

” Through the small window comes the roar 
Of all the world of light outside ; 

It IS not midnight, yet our door 
Is .sliut on us, and we are tied. 

” What IS he doing now — my dear ? 

I left him all on fire for me ; 

Will he be true ? Oh, God, I fear 

He'll buy what I would give him free.” 

One quotes what is easily quotable ; but the pieces here 
given are to be taken as representative specimens and not 
as the finest flowers of Mr. Goldring’s work. 

TEACHING THE MOTHER TONGUE. By Philip Boswood 
Ballard, M.A., D Lit. 4s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This book may be described without any reservation as 
the most sensible contribution to practical education that 
has appeared for many a day. Business men used to 
distinguish between ” bankers’ discount ” and ” school- 
masters’ discount ” — schoolmasters themselves, of course, 
called the latter sort ” true discount.” They would. So 
there has always been, since the jDeginning of compulsory 
education, what may be called ” schoolmasters’ English.” 
Once it included much grammar ; and then presently it 
included no grammar ; but the more it changed the more 
it was the same old thing. Mr. Ballard, who writes with 
knowledge and experience, here attacks schoolmasters’ 
English. He ridicules many school fads and fetishes and 
we think he is unchallengeably right. We are inclined to 
put our view of the volume in. some such way as this : Here 
is a little book costing four-and-six. It is well written and 
excellent to read. Above all it is really, vitally practical. 
The sincerity of teachers in the work of education can be 
measured by the extent to which they buy it and apply it. 
That is a ” mental test ” ; and we think mental tests are 
very fashionable just now in educational circl^. 
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REVTCWS AND CRITICAL PAPERS. By Lionel Johnson. 

Edited with an Introduction by Robert Shafer. 6s. net. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

Lionel Johnson was not a great or even an important 
writer ; but he was an interesting and attractive writer, 
and there will always be a public for his work. We have 
pleasure, therefore, in calling the attention of bookmen 
to this delightful volume of bookishness. It is a series of 
reviews contributed to The Academy and The Outlook in 
the nineties and it offers an excellent example of current 
journalism touched with grace and scholarship. The 
subjects are nearly all interesting to the present-day reader, 
some because they are alive and some because they were 
alive. There are three reviews of Kipling (all the articles 
are reviews of specific volumes), one of Stevenson, one 
of John Davidson, one of Whlham Norris, one of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, one of George Meredith, one ol Austin 
Dobson, and one of Richard Le Galliennc. What the 
nineties thought of the nineties may therefore here be 
discovered with pleasure and profit to all. The volume 
should be not merely interesting but instructive to our 
jeunes feroces, one of whom the other day was denouncing 
Meredith's " Love in the Valley " as a vile product of the 
nineties, although it happens to belong to the fifties. But 
we must not expect too much of our jeunes feroces. They 
must live. However, those who sometimes tire of their 
hebdomadal hysterics will be glad to turn for a change to 
such a volume as this in which criticism, though keen, does 
not forget to be creative. 

TOWN GARDENING* By Mary Hampden. (The Home 

Garden Books No. 2.) 6s (Thornton Butterworth.) 

“ A woman who yearns to cultivate flowers for the house," 
says Miss Hampden encouragingly, “ caii do it surprisingly 
well with no better aids than a sunny balcony, boxes, pots, 
and sheets of glass. . . . This book aims at giving such 
plain instructions and valuable hints that the ignoramus 
can start flower culture with every prospect of success." 
We speedily discover that our author has common sense : 
" If the Virginian creeper is a gorgeous drapery, for Heaven's 
sake let the tapestry hang, and do not plant puny wistarias 
and clematis instead." There are excellent sections on 
the different months of the year, a chapter on choosing the 
right plants, shrubs, bulbs, etc., on preparing garden soil, 
on planting and potting, 011 seeds and cuttings, etc. There 
are also scores of ingenious and valuable suggestions : 
such as how to make a flower table for a sunny window ; 
how to deter cats of the vicinity from enjoying the garden ; 
and so on. Miss Hampden recommends common thrift 
for an edging for suburban beds and borders. She is also 
a firm friend of the German iris. She says in her chapter 
on Perennials and Biennials, that a town garden all holly- 
hocks, daffodils and pinks would be attractive from spring 
till autumn. We agree. And we recommend readers who 
are timid and unambitious to read her paragraphs on 
window boxes. The charming illustrations will siiur them 
on to fresh effort. 

BOOKLAND. By W. H. King. 3s. 6d. net. (George Philip.) 

“ Bookland " is a volume in the New Era Library, edited 
by Mr. Ernest Young and designed for use in schools. In 
250 pages Mr. King describes the general course of English 
literature with special reference to the outstanding figures 
who are landmarks in the great region of nati\e song and 
story. It is admirably done. The descriptions are just 
of the kind to make the young pupil want to go on and read 
more, and that is precisely what such a book should do. 
Here and there Mr. King gives illustrative quotations — 
the limits of space prevent liim from giving much — and 
what he gives is most felicitously chosen. We like his 
quotations from Chaucer (in the original) but wc think he 
would have assisted the youthful reader had he marked 
the sounded " e's " and the unusual stresses in certain 
words ; and we wish he had not utterly omitted Langland. 
Considered as what it is meant to be, a book for the young, 
it fulfils its purpose and can be recommended to all 
concerned. 
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THREE MUSICAL INNOVATORS. 

By a. Eaglefield Hull. 

I. CYRIL SCOTT. 


C YRIL SCOTT 
was born in 
Liverpool forty- 
three years ago. 
This means that he 
entered music at a 
time when it was 
necessary to study 
in Germany, if 
musical talents were 
to have an oppor- 
tunity of realising 
their fullest possibili- 
ties. To Frankfort 
he went at the age 
of twelve, where in addition to hearing all kinds of 
music, he studied with a remarkable teacher of composi- 
tion — Ivan Knorr, a Russian. These eight years at 
Frankfort were chiefly valuable for the artistic friend- 
ships then formed. Poets, musicians, artists and 
philosophers all reacted on one another, and new ideas 
seemed to drop as though out of the air. Then it was 
that he picked up a remark from a college friend, which 
has stuck in his mind ever since — “ If you want to be a 
musical composer you must invent a style.” 

At twenty-one we find Scott back in Liverpool with a 
"‘Symphony” and a “Heroic Suite” to his credit, 
neither however showing promise of a remarkable 
individuality. The “ Piano Quartet ” which Kreisler 
and his party played at the Broadw^ood concerts was 
another matter, and so was the orchestral “ Aubade ” 
given at Darmstadt, Dresden and Berlin, All Scott's 
larger works, by the way, had to receive their baptism 
abroad. 

It was about this time that Scott began to compose 
piano pieces, and the subjects (“ Lotus Land,” ‘‘ Sphinx,” 
‘‘Two Eastern Songs,” etc.) give indication of a new 
and enthralling interest — occultism and Eastern mysti- 
cism — which has continued to hold him, as strongly as 
music, ever since. 

Everything created, says Emerson, has its painter or 
its poet. Like the enchanted princess of the fairy tales, 
it awaits its predestined liberator. The pianoforte has 
three souls or genii — that of the dulcimer, that of the 
harp and that of the clavichord. Bach discovered the 
latter ; the Irishman, John Field, gave Chopin the key 
to the harp-soul ; and it remained for Cyril Scott to 
reveal the genius of the dulcimer. No one of this trinity 
of qualities is before or after another. Cyril Scott's 
appeal to the dulcimer spirit of the “ hammer-clavier ” 
is more primitive perhaps than the others. The old- 
fashioned; duet, playfully entitled “ Chop-sticks,” is only 
one remove from the gipsy's box of wires struck with a 
hammer in each hand. Simple as the recognition of this 
fact seems, it was sufficiently far-reaching in Scott's 


conception of piano music to exasperate all the critics, 
who piled accusations of posing and all kinds of vitupera- 
tions on the head of the composer who dared to alter the 
piano style of Beethoven, Chopin and Mozart. 

Let it be admitted once for all that the keyboard is 
not made on the system of the diatonic scale but on the 
semitonal one. Cyril Scott was the first to explore the 
full recognition of this principle and consequently 
produce a new style of melody, a different system of 
harmony, another touch and fingering and even a new 
notation, one which abolishes major and minor keys with 
all the sharps and flats resulting therefrom. Now this 
is not evolution but revolution, and it says much for the 
swift current of music during the last fifteen years that 
when Scott played his Piano Concerto at the British 
Music Society's Festival in June this year, whereas the 
first and last movements sounded as virile as ever, the 
middle movement dated badly, and felt mannered and 
threadbare. Nevertheless Cyril Scott led the Neo- 
British group of composers which arose in the nineties, 
and the beauty, originality and strength of much of his 
music will easily outlive the present generation. Even 
were it not so, it would nevertheless have left its impress 
and have formed a new school of British composers for 
“ house-music,” a form which has ever been as congenial 
to the British people as opera to our Continental 
brethren. 

Whereas Debussy in France, and Diagilieff with his 
Russian Ballet, did not lack followers in their challenge 
of the great German classics, Scott was in the nineties 
a solitary voice in the wilderness of British music crying 
for a re-valuation of Beethoven and a widening out of 
the musical territories. He occasionally became extrava- 
gant and, being made much of in society, indulged at 
times in mannerisms and a probably unconscious pose ; 
but his art-principles were steady enough and his 
fastidious musical taste, applied as sternly to his own 
works as to others, caused him to be always finding new 
realms to conquer. “ It is better to learn of something 
new than to be told of what we already know,” he wrote. 

Although the general public knows only one style of 
Cyril Scott's music, and that the most facile and least 
representative, his works have a greater variety than is 
the rule with creative composers. Thus the pieces most 
often heard are the “ Danse Negro "(a little like Debussy), 
“ Water Wagtail,” “ Vesperale,” “ Chansonette ” and 
“ Evening Idyll.” Amongst the songs, “ My Captain,” 
“ A Blackbird Song,” ” The Rondel of Rest ” and “ The 
Little Bells of Sevilla.” His finer and larger pieces ought 
to appear regularly in the programmes of our concert 
recitalists, who will never have full houses again until 
they get out of the rut of the Bach-Beethoven-Chopin- 
Liszt rigmarole. Amongst Scott's best works the 
“ Sonata,” a work with no fixed tonality, stands pre- 
eminent. In the fast movement, the “ Scherzo ” is 
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raised to a superior power. It is a terpsichorean ex- 
pression on some higher plane than the physical. Both 
Scriabin and Scott are successful here in achieving an 
adumbration of that phenomenon which Carpenter calls 
Cosmic Consciousness. Each attains it in his own 
way — Scriabin through his peculiar harmonies derived 
from ^colour, and Scott through his free use of a new 
scale — the dodecuple. The final fugue is a veritable 
tour de force. 

Harmony is of prime importance with Scott. It is 
never cloying, but always vital, opalescent and varied 
in hue. Not only arc his chords delicious in their 
sequential connection, but almost each one is a gem of 
euphony in itself. This use of harmony is best exem- 
plified in the “ Jungle Book Impressions,” whilst a 
deeper, subtler harmonic use is felt in the suite ailed 
“Egypt” and in the lovely set of “Ei\i‘ Poems” 
(Schott). His love of arabesquing is heard at its best 
in “ Paradise Birds,” “ Rainbow Trout,” “ Sea Marge,” 
“ Danse Languoreusc ” and the “ Diatonic Stiuh^” 
which by the wa^^ is not diatonic at all. 

There is rare feeling in nearly all his songs. Suffice it 
to mention “ Mirage ” with its soothing, magnetic 
beauty, the lovely “ My Lady Slec'ps,” the virile “ A 
Song of Wine,” the unspeakably touching “ An Old Song 
Ended” and the entrancing “White Knight,” with its 
pictorial suggestion of the gallojiing of horses. Deeply 
sincere and impressive are “ A Gift of Silence,” “ Love’s 
Aftermath ” and the eloquent setting of Christina 
Rossetti’s “ For a Dream’s Sake.” In a more advanced 
style are the “ Autumn .Song.” the “ Villanelle of the 


Poet's Road” with its original harmonies, and “The 
Moon Maiden ” with its bantering queries and answers. 
Amongst the very best of his songs are the two early 
poems, “ Voices of Vision ” and “ Willows,” written in 
1903, both wonderfully daring in richness of texture and 
originality of setting. Entirely new modes of expression 
were opened up in the “ Two Chinese Songs ” (“ Waiting” 
and “A Picnic”) where the oriental feeling is delight- 
fully reproduced. The first approaches the enharmonic 
s^^stem as nearly as possible with a tw^elve-note scale ; 
the second with its rattling accompaniment of musical 
“ chopsticks ” is more favoured by singers. 

There is however another type of song to which Cyril 
Scott occasionally turns, and this is the folk-song. To 
omit any mention ol his activity in this direction would 
be to Ignore some of his happiest inspirations. Nothing 
could be more truly pathetic than the musical atmosphere 
to his setting of that exquisitely tender lyric, “ The 
Sands of Dec,” so entirely unlike the way in which it has 
been set before. Solely through the means of a folk- 
song-like melody and varying harmoin^ Scott has 
bi ought forth the unspeakably simple pathos of 
Kingsley’s poem. Nor has the simplicity suffered by a 
judicious use of modern harmonic device. The final 
cadence is new and yet ret(‘uti\'e of an older world 
simplicity. Anotlier example, but of a different nature, 
is the “ Tyrolese Evensong.” Here Scott has wandered 
into the folk element of another country and presented 
us w^ith an undeniable Tyrolese Mazurka for the piano, 
with a sad, sustained song-melody woxen into the 
texture of its prevalent gaiety. 


CYRIL SCOTT 


“ The greatest of English impressionists .” — Musical America 
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An unerring taste in poetry is the necessary con- 
comitant of the song composer. One cannot set an 
auctioneer's catalogue to music, as Strauss seems to 
think. The perfect lyricist is prevented by a sense of 
fitness, if not by intuition, from choosing unsuitable 
material. And so it comes about that in a composer's 
choice of lyrics, as in his leanings towards various poets, 
one gets an index to his music, valuable not only to the 
critic and to the appreciator, but also to the interpreter 
of the songs and the accompanist. 

Cyril Scott's choice wanders over an immense field — 
from the '* Scotch Lullaby " of Walter Scott to the Greek 
lays of W. R. Patten. The two poets who have the most 
impelled Scott's responsive muse to utterance are Ernest 
Dowson and Rosamund Marriott Watson. In Dowson's 
“ Villanelle of the Poet's Road," " Love's Aftermath," 
" A Song of Arcady," “ Pierrot and the Moonmaiden," 
and many others, Scott has indeed found himself moved 
to some of his finest expressions. Mrs. Watson makes 
a no less powerful appeal to him. " The Unforeseen," 
" Autumn's Lute," " Invocation," " Prelude " and 
" Nocturne " — too musical in themselves for many com- 
posers to attempt the task successfully — have found in 
Cyril Scott an interpreter of rare delight. Giles’s transla- 
tions from the Chinese have also caught the composer's 
mood, and in the " Two Chinese Songs " (" Waiting " 
and " A Picnic ") we find the actual counterparts of the 
composer's moods of the " Piano Concerto," " Poppies," 
etc. 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 

The young and uninfluential composer with a potboiler 
to sell, voyaging round from publishing house to publishing 
house, discovers sooner or later that he is out of his bearings. 
His trouble is that he lacks a definition. He learns this 
from the smaller publishers, with whom he comes into 
personal contact. (The larger publishers of music for the 
million he does not see ; they live in ancient strongholds, 
protected from new ideas by a thousand office boys.) The 
MS. under his -arm is honest and competent. It is as sincere 
as work can be that is. consciously honest and competent. 
It has a good tune, respectable words, an accompaniment 
that can be played by a reasonably accomplished child, 
and even, slyly concealed, certain modernisms that at least 
distinguish it harmonically from Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. In a word, it is not cynical. Probably the young 
composer prefers to set lyrics of futurist passion with 
accompaniment laid out for piccolo, bass tuba and eight 
side drums ; but he recognises that modernisms will not 
satisfy the baker nor genius the milkman. Hence his pot- 
boiler, for which he feels neither more nor less contempt 
than would be felt by a cabinet-maker compelled by 
necessity to turn out a sound kitchen table. His difficulty 
IS the publisher and his eternal advice, “You must study 
what the public wants, my boy.” The implication is that 
the publisher knows what the public wants and that he 
can satisfy the demand if he will. The obvious retort is, 
“ If you know what is wanted and have it, why don't you 
publish it ? “ For it is obvious that a good many months 
have passed since the publication of any song, good or bad, 
that has found its way into a hundred thousand homely 
music cabinets. And that is the goal of music for the 
million. The problem is not of the concert platform. The 
pop ular concert public will accept almost anything, good 
or bad, if^it be well sung by popular favourites ; but it will 
carry home only such tilings as it can itself perform to its 
own satisfaction. 

The fact is that the publisher does not in the least know 
wlmt the public wants. This is not particularly surprising 


In all these poets it is as if Cyril Scott found his own 
soul-states faithfully mirrored. The delicate, sad grace 
of Dowson, the strong, rugged emotion of Walt Whit- 
man, the quaint simplicity of older poets like George 
Darley, and the delicate other-world romance of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti appeal almost equally to him. In his 
wide, eclectic choice of poems he reveals an unerring 
instinct, and he does not make the common mistake of 
thinking that every poem is equally good. 

Scott’s latest works, a " Concert Rondeau " and a 
" Ballade,” both for piano solo, show a further increase 
of expression and invention. 

Though he frequently writes for orchestra, Scott is 
not really a " large canvas " man. He is par excellence 
a musician for the smaller concert-room and the home 
music-room. The " large canvas ” composers like 
Wagner and Strauss, Elgar and Stanford, are often in 
an awkward predicament when asked to " play a tune " 
on the piano, as Elgar and Bantock were at the opening 
of a music-room at Birmingham University. The 
younger composers are not so easily caught out. Scott 
is a remarkably fine pianist and his works are heard at 
their best only when the composer is at the piano. He 
is, too, a very interesting lecturer, who revels in epigrams 
in real G. B. S. style. 

For the information of the reader, all Cyril Scott's 
music is published either by Messrs. Schott & Co. or by 
Messrs. Elkin & Son. 


since, as Edward Bok remarks in his Autobiography, “ The 
public, while it knows what it wants when it sees it, cannot 
clearly express its wants, and never wants the thing it does 
ask for, although it thinks it does at the time.” In the 
hope of correctly diagnosing the taste of the moment the 
publisher floods the market with crowds of so-called 
ballads, for the majority of which the practised singer, 
keenly on the alert for future favourites, knows that there 
is only one possibility — oblivion. Of the remainder some 
secure a brief quasi-popularity by advertisement and the 
pernicious royalty-singer system ; and perhaps one achieves 
the success which ensures colossal sales. Either possible 
successes are not being written, or, if they are, the publisher 
will not look for them or cannot recognise them when he 
sees them. Presumably he has some selective principles, 
but, except for two rule-of-thumb standards, observation 
fails to discover what they are. These two, and probably 
all the others, if any, are founded in an intense conservatism. 
The first has about it a certain business sense. “ So and 
so,” observes the complacent man, “ has made a success. 
Retain his services for ever. At least his name will sell.” 
Probably it does ; yet how many composers are there who, 
having hit the popular taste once, follow their one success 
with song after song, not one of which would even 
moderately succeed with an unknown name on the cover. 
The second obvious principle has also some sense, but 
apparently much less than the publisher dreams. He 
remembers what the public liked yesterday, he sees what 
the public likes to-day. He assumes fhat it will like the 
same thing to-morrow. Hence the dismal series of 
imitative failures that trail in the wake of every big success. 
The pubUc may be an ass, but it is not a stationary ass. 
It walks — perhaps round and round, but it walks. And it 
appreciates a change of diet. The publishing failure arises 
from the mistake of this continual looking at yesterday and 
to-day instead of trying to get the focus of to-morrow. It 
is a failure that matters, for there is a demand for popular 
songs and there is no reason why the demand should not be 
worthily supplied. There is, particularly at the present 
distinctly transitional mbment, a great opening {or the 
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publisher who will produce to-morrow’s songs to-day, who 
will attempt to get a step in front of the public taste instead 
of trailing behind, laden with the stale wares of yesterday 
and the day before. 

1 hese remarks are prompted by llie dialogue at present 
to be heard in every concert-singer’s room : “ lia\e you 

come across anything good ? ” “ Just the usual old 

stuff, ".and by a vtTy miscellaneous bundle of songs from a 
variety of houses Ihese may be at once groujied into 
various classes 'l'lie\^ are all e])hemeral Mone of them 
particularly matter.^ They (litter in detail but aie alike ni 
their obvious attempt to catch the million "fhe hist gn^uj) 
might be called the blatant attemjit^ “My Love,” by 
Churchill Siblex^ (The Musical ILvchange), is thoroughly old- 
fashioned All ox’er it is tiu‘ marK* of the organist Tt is 
characterised by its symphonies ending in (h'sciuiding 
staccato arjicggios, that remind one ot the skip of a musn - 
hall comedienne leaving the stag(', “My Little Heart ol 
May,” by Ceottrey CAvyther (('ha])])ell), is jiretty enough 
but of an enervating sentimentality. “ Hying Embeis “ 
(Augener), in spite ol the name, Oscar Merikanto, and the 
standing of the ])ublishers, is rennnisctmt in the nu'lodx, 
thickly emjihasised in the left hand, and the lnt(‘ 
harmonies, ot ditties ol the ('linstie Minstrel era Oiu‘ 

wonders why it was luaessarx to do it into Lnghsh and how 
Mischa Ix'on came to sing it 'llu* sinoiul groiiji. though 
undistinguished, are a wi'konu* rebel from these banalities 
They attenijit to get a little out of the rut “ Cargoes ’ 
(Ch.i j)]Hdl), a si'tting by C'oningsliy Clai k of Masefield s well- 
known xa*rses a list of liftt't'ii lines without a \ erl>- — 
realises their mon* obvious rhythms but makes no attem])t 
to iat(. li their almos])lu‘r(' ol cxoIk opulenc(‘ “ 1 he Loiulv 
I'lower, ’ by W li Lowyer f KeiiaisstiiRe Publishing (o ), 
IS a good (‘\amt)h‘ ol a song with ,in ordinary enough taue 
titled, v(‘r\ looseh', wath <i xagiudy modennstu <KLOinp.nn- 
ineiil w'hu h lielps it little in its irrelexant w'andeiings 
‘ M\ Maslei Hrith a Carden. ' bx' C(‘oftiex Cwxther 
(Cha])])ell), IS nu-lodiOLis and has pi’etly sex'enteenth-i ent iiry 
words Jiieii' is a luiious eftett, howexer, of a l.u k ol 
any connection belxveen the tvxo I'he time asks for other 
and nujcleni words, and the words toi a setting more in 
period 'I'lit third group includes “ 'fhe Pagnian,” Ceoige 
Ihichauan (Leonard), “ Yours Alone,” Max Prahe (haioih), 
“The One White K.osi‘.” IJnwille Smith (Leon.iid), and 
“ Mooii-Haisies,” Eric (Dates (Cha]ipell) 1 luw are all 
frank and i ompeteiit lejietitions, singable and niod('^tl\ 
ettecti\e, which have at the hsist the nu'rit ot entire and 
naixe frankness and a disarming honesty of ]nir}K>se 
Standing alone is “ 1 )i’\'on Idyll,” by G. (b’Connor- 

Morris (Eiioih), more accomplished than anx ol the 
foregoing songs and daiigerijus in its ai K^niplishment I he 
work of a clever musician, it is thoroughlv insincere in its 
mixture ot jiriReiitiousness and banality 1 he |ihras(‘s 
concluding cvicli half-x'erse )iax(‘ all tlie ixincism ol stale 
rhyme's 

No. Then' is still room for the (.oiujxjser who will treat 
directly simjile and direct xsords. set tlK'in h.onestly fo. 
what thex^ are xvorth, and no more, and so make the real 
music for the million. It is worth doing 

Ronxnv Hi xm n 
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FRAGMENTS FROM HANS ANDERSEN. Hy V(.ik 
Bowen. (Swan ) 

A charming series of musical pictures, illustrating 
incidents from the wadl-beloved lairy tales. A short 
quotation from cjiie or othi'i* ol the tales heads each piece. 
The music is full of melody, and vividly descriptixe. 

FIREFLIES. By Montague Icwing (TD ans ) 

The pianist in search of catchy, ear-haunting melodics 
will revel in the ballet suite called “ J'lreflics,' by Montague; 
Ewing. This suite is being played by various orchestras, 
including Dan Godfrey’s municipal orchestra at Hourne- 
moutli and Lycll Taylor’s orcliestra at Brighton. 
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XTbe S)rama. 

THE ART OF THE GRAND GUIGNOL. 

By Graham Sutton. 


W HEN Miss 

Sybil Thorn- 
dike was passing 
through The Y ellow 
Room on her way 
from Euripides to 
the Grand Guignol, 
the public attitude 
to the new venture 
was pathetically 
typical. We all 
knew just what it 
would be like : we 
had seen “ Grand 
Giggle ** parodies 
at the Theatrical (harden Party ; or if not, our sound 
British instinct was enough to warn us what " these 
decadent French pla\’s were bound to be. Thus the 
more cultured critics, who had a genuine apjneciation 
of Miss Thorndike’s art. wrote jeremiads on its im- 
pending prostitution. The rest, like the Fat Boy 
whom they never tire of quoting (no doubt because 
his mentality is so much their own), gloated in smug 
anticipation of the horrible : they too ajipreciated 
Miss Thorndike — in their fashion ; that is, they felt 
confident that her art could be relied on to wring the 
last drop of beastliness from the beastliest theme. 

The mere wrongness of this public attitude mattered 
very little : its prematurity mattered a great deal. 
For theatrical managers (“ needy and desperate men/' 
as Shaw once called them) cannot wholly ignore their 
public’s preconceived opinion; it is their fingerpost, if 
they would tread the beaten track ; if they would 
innovate, it tends only to disturb them and confuse 
their aim. Some such confusion has been evident in 
the Grand Guignol’ s plays. As a rule they are robust 
enough to sustain a certain morbidity ; here and there, 
however, morbidity has seemed superimposed for 
cheap effect, like afterthoughts thumbed into his main 
structure by an unskilful sculptor, too liablO' to fall 
away at the least touch. This fault, for the reason 
suggested above, was more noticeable in earlier pro- 
grammes : from the third bill it was entirely eliminated : 
in the present series it peeps out again. Even so, a 
good deal of morbidity has been read into the plays by 
audiences themselves. Folk who are out for sensational- 
ism will find all they can ; some of them, one suspects, 
would scent purple passion in ‘'As You Like It," and 
detect sordid reality (their pet phrase) in “ Charley's 
Aunt." With such a public it is inevitable that the 
Grand Guignol should be praised as well as damned 
for the wrong reasons. But the new management is 
wiser than its friends ; despite certain lapses, it has 
progrej&sed steadily towards its own objective, and can 
now challenge criticism as a distinct essay in dramatic art. 

Putting aside, then, as something transient and 
superficial the mere chamber-of-horrors critical attitude. 


we may discover the real significance of the Grand 
Guignol in the distinct school of oraftsmanship which 
it evokes. Its principles, whether in comedy or tragedy, 
are the same. Its comedy is the sort of thing one 
might get in a music-hall in heaven (or if you take the 
other view of music-hall art, in hell : at all events, in 
whatever land of promise the ideal music-hall is ulti- 
mately to be found). It is realistic, racy, intimate to 
the life which we all live ; Shaw's brilliant artificiality 
and the red-nosed egotism of Robey are alike remote 
from it : it has no stars, its characters contending 
equally, all against all. In its tragedy the same im- 
partiality is no less evident ; too often, " strong 
drama tends to radiate from a central character — but 
real life is not like that, save in the callow imagination 
of romantic youth ; nor is it so at the Grand Guignol. 
In “ Seven Blind Men " the tragic sequel springs from 
mistakes and misiiiiderstandings on both sides, not 
simply (as in melodiama) from the unredeemed harsh- 
ness of a stage-tyrant on the one hand, nor from the 
unreasoning folly of a stage-socialist on the other. So 
in “ The Kill " the issues are so nicely balanced that, , 
given a good Count and a poor Catherine, our sympathies 
might sway to the Count's side. As it was, Mr. Lauder- 
dale Maitland vyas so superlatively good as the Count 
that his big speech nearly won us : and then Miss 
Thorndike had her say — ! Which brings one to the 
question of acting. 

In this kind, the acting is of supreme importance. 
Poorly played. Grand Guignol comedy would be tame, 
its tragedy farcical. To call Miss Thorndike the best 
emotional actress in London is not only a truism : it is 
inadequate. Most London reputations perch them- 
selves on the ability to play one narrow line of parts 
extremely well — to " be oneself,’' in short : an art 
which, in comparison with Miss Thorndike’s, is not 
acting at all. For the Grand Guignol this is not enough : 
Miss Thorndike’s work shews endless facets of imagi- 
nation, b^^ look and action no less than by the spokeit 
word. The heartbreaking tenderness of her smile in 
“ The Love Child," the soul-weariness of her Catherine, 
her chill, deadly wisdom as she rounds " The Triangle " 
— these things live in the memory long after the spoken 
word has passed away. After “ The Kill," her perform- 
ance as The Chemist’s customer was almost an outrage ; 
yet it was too good to wish aw\ay : half-witted, leering, 
cunning without intellect and self-confident without 
self-respect, it was as surely touched with greatness as 
the rest. ^ 

Yet she is in no sense a star. In the realistic type of 
play, sensationalism results no less inevitably from the 
star system than from the bad acting which at the 
Grand Guignol is so ruthlessly eliminated. *The reaL 
" thrills ” at the Little 'Theatre are those thrillfr 
of almgst painful delight which the best acting, and 
the best orfly, can give. And they are there con- 
tinually — in the rich mellow vitality of Mr, Bealby's 



Photo by Mr. Jos^ Levy, 
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C^saire : the sodden huskiness of Mr. Maitland’s Foxey : 
the malice of Mr. Pease’s Knox, which revealed the 
almost visible workings of a mind lamed by physical 
disablement — the real tragedy of blindness. Yet, when 
all is said, the chief glory of the Grand Guignol Company 
is still its team-work- "that rare fusion of writing, acting 
and prt)duction which remains tlie crowning excellence 
of drama as an art-form. In " Seven Blind Men ” the 
crescendo of mob-panic was as fine a piece of concerted 
acting as one could wish to see ; one of the most exquisite 
individual performances was that of Miss Oates 
Mrs. Pcacemeal, who throughout the length of " The 
Love Child ” dominated its action without uttering a 
single word. After this, to grudge our best talent ^o 
the Grand Guignol, as recent critics have done, is to 
miss altogether its value as a school of acting ; the 
high standard it demands cannot fail to reinvigorate 
the actor’s art. 

Two recent comedies, “ Koimding the Triangle ” and 
Shepherd’s Pie,” are as good stuff as anything that 
Mr. Levy has given us. Vet I have drawn mainly 
on the third series of plays for illustration, because that 
series seems to me the liigliwater mark of the Grand 
Guignol’s art so far. The first plav of the present bill, 

“ Latitude 15'’ South,” suffers by comparison with 
” Seven Blind Men ” becauise it relies on the same theme 
of cumulative terror, not rjiiib* so sharply done. Ilu* 
case of " The Old Women ” is, technically sj^eaking, 
more interesting : many critics d<imn it as too horribk*, 
though it is no more griu'some than ” the Kill ; ma\’ 
not the fault lie rather in the fact that it is not suIIk'i- 
ently dramatic to support th(‘ horror which it contains f 
The war taught 11s, willy-nilly, to become brutishly 
indifferent to mere horror ; so that unless backed by 
high dramatic artistry, the play of horror tends nowadays 
to be simply tedious — as this is Mr. LevN conteiuK, 
rightly, that he cannot o\’er-horrifv his audiences : but 
ho may bore them. The point is interesting because ii 
indicates the chief pitfall in the Grand Guignol’s path | 
in “ The Kill,” as previously in ” The Hand of Death.” 
the new management has ,slu‘wn how fine, \\ith fine 
craftsmanship, the jday of horror may be ; but it must 
turn a resoluteh deaf ear to certain of its fiiends , 
their fathers, within living memory, used to ” inij^rovc” 
“ Hamlet ” by the addition of real blood : but the Grand 
Guignol is too good for them to turn into a penny gaff. 

“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.’’ 



T‘ 


■'HE fact that 
Mr. John 
Drinkw'ater’s now 
famous play, which 
w'as originally 
written for the 
Birmingham Re- 
pertory Theatre, 
should after the 
lapse of three years 
find a home at the 
Lyceum, is not 
without signifi- 
cance. Lyceum 
audiences are used to a more highly-seasoned fare. 
And yet the discrepancies between the two classes 
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of entertainment arc not perhaps so great as might 
at first be imagined. The central figure of melo- 
drama is iin^ariably that of some heroic man 
struggling successfully against overwhelming odds. That 
is the theme of Abraham Lincoln.” It ought not to 
detract from the dramatic value of the phiy that the 
author is a )X)et — that is to say one who is as equally 
concerned with the presentation of his theme as with the 
theme itself. 

” Abraham Lincoln,” it seems, has come to stay. 
There is everv reason to believe that the success achieved 
at the Lvric Theatre, Hammersmith, will be repeated at 
the I.vceiim. There does exist, it appears, evcai in the 
heart of London, a real demand for intelligent drama. 
That may be reckoned as one of the discoveries of the 
Peace. 

Tliat the play has a strong appeal for the a\'eragc 
theatre-goer is pro^a"d by the crowds wlio resort nightly 
to the Lyceum. For the student it has an ndded interest. 
It is a valuable experiment in a lU'w tyjx‘ of drama —a 
tvpe that will possess considerably more freedom and 
fluidity than the three- or foui-act plays to which we 
have grown accustomed. Mr. Drinkwater has boldly 
broken with many ot the old conventions. His play is 
frankly episodic, though the ('ffect of continuity is 
partly secured by the interx'ention of the* ” messenger ” — 
a personage who corres])onds to the chorus in (ireek 
tragedy — between the scene's. It is a iioxel medhod of 
theatrical jiresentation ; but it is justified by its results, 
since it serves to focus the attention of the audience the 
riioune closely upon the ce'iitral character. 

And if ” Abraham Tdncoln ” is ver\’ largely a series 
of episodes, what magnificent ej)isodes they aro ! Where 
in modern drama will you find anything fiiu'r than that 
stirring scene in the farm-house near Appotomax or a 
situation more tense than that in which Lincoln, in the 
face of the opposition of his Cabinet, decides to reinfoice 
the troops at Fort Sumter ? I do not claim perfec tion 
for the play, but I do claim that it is one of the very few 
plays written during the last ten \'ears that are likely 
to prove permanent uicquisitions to our national drama. 

The part of Lincoln is still played by Mr. William 
J. Rea. It is a fine study, full of forces and character, 
though Mr. Kea occasionally lost some of his best e fleets 
by over-deliberation. Of the other j>Li>'ers, some 
excellent work was done by Mr. Felix A\’lmer, Mr. 
Harcourt Williams, Mr. William Armstrong, Miss ('ath- 
leen Orford, Miss Mary Rabv, and Mr. Joseph .V. Dodd. 
The last-named actor undertook a triple part with 
conspicuous success. 

T. M. P. 

JAMES THE LESS, A play in three acts. By C. A. Ciustell. 

Aldwych Theatre, 

Although " James the Less ” could not be described as a 
great play, I do not know that one always desires a great 
play — especially in weather that makes one’s collar cling 
lovingly to one’s neck. Be that as it may, 1 enjoyed 
Mr. C. A. Castcll's play at the Aldwych. There was enough 
fun to keep one good humoured, and several times people 
said things that were quite pungent. The action of the 
play, ^[loreover, called for some skill in stagecraft, and the 
actois came in and out like human beings instead of 
marionettes. For years I have watched Mr. Owen Nares 
with a good deal of interest. I think the first lead I saw 
him play was in “ Old Heidelberg " and I thought then, 


as I think now, that there are big things ahead of him. In 
James the Less ” he had a part that did not fit him 
everywhere, but he just managed to avoid bathos at one or 
two points where another man would have overdone it. 
His whole performance was a very finished piece of acting, 
and I could have wished that Miss Joan Maclean (Rosa- 
mund) had been able to make a little more of the oppor- 
tunities he gave her. Still, it is not easy to play a sc vdn teen- 
year-old girl and a strong, silent w^oman at the same time, 
which w^as apparently w^hat she was expected to do. She 
is very pretty and graceful, and should be allowed to make 
the most ol those attributes. Miss Mary Rorke (Mary) 
was ©f course a jov, as she always is. Can one say more ? 
l^efore this appears the play will be “ off,” but it was good 
enough to be worth a record. 

F. I). G. 


A DOLL^S HOUSE at 1C very man's 

” ‘ A Doll’s House ’ ” (says that acute critic and 
humanist, Mr. Havc'loek Fills) ” contains Ibsen s most 
elaborate ])ortrail ot a woman, and is Ins chief contribution 
to the elucidation of the questions relating to the social 
functions and position of women in the modern world.” 
This is surely an ama/mg judgment , for Ibsen’s elucidation 
of these questions, as presented in this concrete instance, 
amounts to nothing more than this -to a belief that a 
woman who all her married life has lieen merely her 
husband’s toy. in addition to being a Ihrt, a bar and a thief, 
can suddenly d(‘vt‘lop a sense of nssjionsihdity, awaken to 
a realisation of her higher instincts and liecome the 
standard-bearer of hm* se.x’s rights. Bewildered !>% such 
a conv'crsion, the ordinary man borrows the jihrase of 
another ol Ibsen’s characters and says, ” Suili things don’t 
hapiien ” lie regards the final act of ” Doll’s House ” 
as an e.xample of fiunmist projiaganda. rather than ol 
naturalistic drama , or he conteives it as an undue l on- 
cession to that element oi surprise at any jirice which is the 
hall-mark of the well-made play. C'erlainly ” A Doll’s 
House ” is as symmetrical as any drama from Sardou's pen. 
It gives the actors abundant opportunities , and of thc.'>e 
the company of Kveryman’s 'Theatu' took lull advantage. 
The Krogstad of Mr. i^rember \\ ills, the Mrs Jande of Miss 
Margiiret Carter and the Helmer of Mr. Douglas jtdfries 
\vere all admirable. But Mi. Harold Scott scarcely caught 
the half melancholy, half cynical irony of Dr. Rank. W’hile 
Miss Muriel Pratt, powerful and convincing as she was in the 
passage in which Mrs. Helmer realises that she has been 
living with ” a strange man,” failed, where Miss Janet 
Achure.h noUibly succeeded— failed, that is to say, iii cheating 
the audience into a provisional belief that the kittenish 
Nora of the earlier acts could iiavo developed into the 
insurgent Nora of the final scene. W. A. L. B. 


PLAYS TO BE SEEN. 

” Abraham Lincoln,” by John Drinkwater. At the 
Lyceum. 

” A Bill of Divorcement,” by Clemcnce Dane. At the 
St. Martin’s. 

” A Safety Match,” by Ian Hay. At the Strand. 

” Bull-Dog Drummond,” by ” Sapper.” At Wyndham’s. 

” M’Lady,” by Edgar Wallace. At the I^layhoiise. 

” The Circle,” by W. Somerset Maugham. At .the Hay- 
market. 

” The Knave of Diamonds,” by Ethel M. Dell. At the 
Globe. 

” If,” by Lord Diinsany. At the Ambassadors. 

” The Beggar’s Opera,” by John Gay. At the Lyric,. 
Hammersmith. 

” The Wandering Jew,” by E. Temple Thurston. At the 
New. 

” Threads,” by Frank Stay ton. To be produced at the 
St. James’s in August. 
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THE DRAMA - 

ddie Russian Ballet By An- 
thony Clyne . . . . 2(>5 

d'he ('laft ol “ ()ualily Street ” 266 

How Synge wrote “The Playboy” 267 
d'he Ivdge o‘ Beyond . . . . 268 

Second Plays l^y (iRAiiAM 

Sutton . . . . . . 268 

Jdays to be Seen . . . . 268 


NOTICES. 

AH commuuicahons uitendcd for the Editor must he addressed to 
the Editor Bookman. St. Paul's House, Warwick 

Square, London, 1C C 4. 

A f>rclimtiuiry letter of itiqiary should he sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 

‘Wews Botes. 


Mr. B. W. Mcitz is on liis nativu lieatli again in 
“ Tliu Inns and Tavcndis in Pic kwick,” which 
Mr. Cecil Palmer is about to publish. The book 
supplies fresli liistorical facts connected with the 
chief of the ” Pickwick ” liostelries, and will be 
fully illustrated. 


A new book by Mrs. (icne Stratton Porter, ” Her 
Prather’s Daughter,” will be published shortly by 
Mr. John Murray. It is of a kind to appeal both 
to those wlu) admire her fiction and those who arc 
taken with tlic fascination of her nature studies. 

Under tlie title of ” My Life of Song,” Messrs 
Cassell will publisli this month the life-story of 
Madame Tetrazzini, the great soprano. 

The late Professor Moorman’s ” Talcs,” ” Plays ” 
and ” Songs of the Yorkshire Ridings ” are to be 
issued this autumn by Mr. Pdkin Mathews in a 
single volume. If proof were needed that Mr. 
Moorman’s work has achieved much more than 
local fame, we have it in the fact that Dr. Busse, of 
Berlin, has completed a translation of the plays 
into German. He lately read the first of them in 
public and it was so enthusiastically received that 
arrangements are being made for playing it in 
Berlin during the coming season. 


The Labour Publishing Company has published 
ei new edition of ” The Tyranny of the Country-side,” 
one of the best of Mr. PL E. (ireen’s books about 
rural Pmgland. 

Notliing is easier nowadays than to give a book 
a title that somebody has used bedore. Mr. Insher 
LTnwin recently published “ Pdfty Years of Golf : 
My Memories,” by Andra Kirkaldy, of St. Andrews, 
told by Clyde Pdislcr. He is now in sackcloth and 
ashes because he finds that in Messrs. Rewnes 
published a book entitled “ Fifty Years of Golf,” 
by that great golfer Mr. Horace Hutchinson. The 
only wa\ to render such errors innocuous is to 
follow the example offered on the wrappers of 
some recent novels and put the author’s name in 
larger type in front of the title. 

Mr. Jonathan Cape is publishing shortly ” A 
Gallery of (iames,” a book of drawings by ” Fou- 
gasse,” the Punch artist, who in private life is 
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Mr. Kenneth Bird, a civil 
engineer, and a soldier who 
was wounded at Gallipoli. 

"If," the successful play 
by Lord Dunsany which 
is still running at the 

I 

Ambassadors' Theatre, is to 
be published immediately 
in book form by Messrs. 

Putnams. 

There is an interesting 
and significant article in 
a little Canadian magazine 
called The Magnet on the 
necessity for Canadian- 
made literature. It is 
anonymous, but if it is 
not by the distinguished 
Ottawa novelist Robert J. 

c* Ox J *x* 1 .. Klltoit <5* i'Vy. 

C. stead, it is by some- 

- - , , / , _ . a collection of whose etching 

body who has stolen his Hankey, R.E.. from T9«>4 to 1 

published by Messr 

sentiments and is imitating 

his style. He insists that, owing to its geographical 
position, Canada is being snowed under with 
American newspapers, periodicals and books. On 
our news-stands," he says, " I suppose fully ninety 
per cent, of the periodicals offered for sale were 
printed in the United 
States. They were intended 
essentially for the American 
people. They cater for 
American sentiment; they 
glorify qualities which are 
supposed to be -typically 
American. But they crowd 
Canadian publications out 
of the field because they 
are big and attractive and 
beautifully produced ; 
because their stories are 
written by the most famous 
authors and illustrated by 
the cleverest artists. Their 
publishers have a field of a 
hundred million people and 
so are able tp produce on a 
scale which outstrips the 
Canadian publisher, whose 
possible field is only about 
five million, as the ^ 

' Photo by WhUfield, ‘‘J 

reminder of the population cn 

do not read English as 

their native tongue. The m tbi; 



a collection of whose etchings, “The Etched Work of W, Lee- 
Hankey, R.E., from 1904 to 1920,” by Martin Hardie, has been 
published by Messrs. L. H. Lefevre & Son. 


fact that these publications 
are read in almost every 
Canadian household is 
having the effect of 
gradually breaking down 
our Canadianism ; i t i s 
propaganda of the' most 
dangerous and insidious 
type." Those now adult 
may remain good Canadians 
in spite of this, but brought 
up on such reading how 
will it be, he asks, with their 
children and their grand- 
children ? This condition 
of things has driven many 
Canadian authors to go 
and settle in the States and 
write for American readers, 
and more will follow them, 

he thinks, unless Canada 

Mr. W. Lee-HanKey, R.I., R.E,, , 

puts patriotism above 

The Etched Work of W, Lee- i i • 1 1 

" by Martin Hardie, has been CCOnomy ailQ dCCiaeS tO 

. H. Lefevre & Son. 

retain her individuality 
and a literature distinctively her own by giving 
a more generous support to her native authors. 

Mr. Stanley Paul has added a second three 
volumes to his 2s. series of Cecil Adair's " Joy of 

Life" novels. The tlircc 
new additions are " Tlie 
Sails of Life," " Under tlic 
Incense Trees " and " The 
Dean's Daughter." 


) 



Photo by Whitfield^ 
Cossot & Co., Balk. 


*'John Ayscough** 

(The Right Rev. Monslgnor Count 
Frando BicHerataff e-Drew), 


whose “First Impressions in America” (John Long) Is reviewed 
in this Number. 


" Tlie Book (jf the Gren- 
villes,” by Sir Henry 
Newbolt, which Messrs. 
Longmans have in the 
press, tells stories from the 
history of the famous old 
Enghsh family of the 
Grenvilles, Greenfields, or 
Grenfells in the fourteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

Messrs. Heinemann have 
issued “ The Deemster,” 
the first volume in their 
collected edition of Sir Hall 
Caine’s novels. Well 
printed and tastefully • 
bound, these books are a 
marvel of cheapness at 
3S. 6d., especially nowadays. 
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Foreign teachers 
and students of 
English will be 
amused and inte- 
rested in " Write 
English,” which 
Messrs. Heffer & 
Sons are publish- 
ing. It contains 
translations into 
English of a large 
number of essays 
included in the 
book, the trans- 
lations being by 
pupils of various nationalities and various ages. 

It looks as if we had found that rare bird a new 
humorist in Mr. John L. Carter, whose ” Putting 
Mary Off ” is published by Mr. John Long. It is 
described by its fir^i reviewer as ” one of the few 
humorous books which have been published in the 
last six years.” 

Mr. Halbert J. Boyd, whose book of short stones, 
” Men and Marvels,” Mr. Elkin Mathews is pub- 
lishing, is a St. Leonards clergyman, who served 
as a chaplain in the war, and son of Sir John Boyd, 
some time* I.ord Ideutenant of Edinburgh. His first 
book, ” A ersos and Ballads of North and South,” 
also published by Mr. Mathews, was recently 
reviewed in The JSookman, and met with a very 
favourable reception alike 
from critic^ in general and 
the public. 

Two volumes of ‘'Hu- 
morous ('ihost Stories” and 
“ Famous Modern Ghost 
Stories,” collected by 
Dorothy Scarborough, and 
to be published by Messrs. 

Putnams, are something 
new in the way of antho- 
logies. They contain tales 
of the supernatural b y 
many famous writers of the 
past and present, including 
Oscar Wilde, Eden Phill- 
potts, John Kendrick Bangs 
and Edgar Allan Poe. 

Mr. William J. McKenzie, 
a well-known south 


country j ournalist, 
has recently re- 
turned from Ar- 
gentina, and in 
” A Visit to South 
America” has 
written a racy 
descriptive ac- 
count of that 
country and the 
many places 
he visited en 
route. The book 
is to be p u b- 
lished within the 
next week or two by Mr. Stanley Paul. 

After some years of silence, Miss Millicent Wed- 
more is publishing a new volume of poems, ” In 
Many Keys,” which Mr. Elkin Mathews has in the 
press. Miss Wedmorc is the daughter of the late 
Sir Frederick Wedmore. 

In the truest sense of the phrase Mr. Safruni- 
Middleton, whose new novel ” An Island Wooing 
has just been published by Messrs. John Long, may 
be described as a world-wanderer. At the age of 
fourteen he ran away to sea and sliipped before the 
mast for Auslrali.i. His subsequent .voyages took 
him to New Zealand, japan, Borneo, San Francisco, 
Callao, New Guinea, etc. Studying th(^ violin on 
the longer voyages, lie wa^ able to secure positions 

ill tlic orchestras of most 
of the tlieatres of the sea- 
board cities dow'ii south. 
He joined in the great gold 
rush to Western Australia, 
and again went gold-seeking 
in the wilds of New Guinea. 
His most exciting period 
seems to have been when 
he settled for a time in the 
South Sea Islands. He 
fiddled his way from Fiji 
to the Solomon Isles and 
again to the remote Mar- 
quesas Group. He w^as 
with Robert Louis Steven- 
son in Samoa in the 
Vailima days. Mr. Middle- 
ton feels that the highest 
success of his wandering 
career was attained when 
he held the position as 
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Wilson, 

whose latest novel, “ The Death of Society ” 
(ColhnsX recently reviewed in the 
Bookman, his been awarded the 
Hawihorndcn Pri/e. 



Rev. H. J. Boyd, 

whose book of short stories, “ Men and Marvels, ’ Mr. Elkin 
Mathew'S is about to publish 



Miss Julia Wilber 
Tompkins, 

the clrver American novelist, whose new novel, 
‘‘Joanna Builds a Nest," will be published here 
shortly by Messrs. Page & Co. 
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tribal violinist to the royal chiefs in Samoa and the 
Marquesas Isles, where he lived with the natives, 
became the musical adviser to the kings and queens 
of the old barbarian dynasties and received the 
Freedom of the Pagan City. He is still a wanderer. 
His first literary attempt was in the shape of verse 
when, through Messrs. John Long, he published his 
volume of Australian ballads, entitled " Bush Songs 
and Ov^ersea Voices,” which 
brought him high praise 
from Sir Henry Newbolt, 

William Michael Rossetti 
and Dr. Robert Bridges. 

Mr. Wallace B. Nichols, 
whose new book of verse, 

" Jericho Road, and Selec- 
ted Poems,” has just been 
published by Mr. Grant 
Richards, was born in 
Birmingham a little over 
thirty years ago. He was 
educated at Westminster 
School where, in 1904, he 
won the Gumbleton Prize 
for E]nglish Verse. He 
made his first appearance 
in print in igo6, while he 
was still a schoolboy, but 
his first mature work is in 
" The Song of Sharruk,” 
which met with high 
praise from several distinguished critics when it 
was published in 1916. In collaboration with 
Mr. Edward P^ercy he wrote ” Coleman,” a play, 
for the late Lauretice Irving, but the production of 
it was stopped by that actor's tragic death. The 
play was published in America in 1916. ” Jericho 

Road ” marks a n'otable advance on Mr. Nichols’s 
other work, and we hope to give adequate attention 
to it at an early date. 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

Messrs. J. H. Lefevre & Son have published in a limited 
edition 4s., edition de luxe £io los.) a very handsomely 
produced catalogue of Mr. Lee-Hankey’s work as an 
etcher — a painter-etcher in the truest sense " — with a 
biographical and critical introduction by Martin Hardie. 
The one hundred and eighty-seven beautifully reproduced 
exai^iples given in the book indicate the breadth and 
variety of his work and the feeling, the imagination, no less 
tl^an the brilliant technical power he brings to its achieve- 
ment Mr. Hardie 's judgments are restrained and dis- 
criminating ; his enthusiasm for Mr. Lee-Hankey's art 
is never allowed to run away with him ; and that is as 


it should be in so capable a guide, for it inclines a layman, 
looking through this series of plates, not only to echo his 
highest praise but to add to it. They are exquisite in 
craftsmanship, and alive with that vision without which 
no craftsmanship is of much avail. 

Most of us knew in a general way that the South Sea 
Bubble was one of the most colossal and sensational 
swindles in all the romance of finance, and if we know no 

more we may be forgiven, for 
only now, two centuries after 
the event, is the full story told 
iTi all its detail for the first 
time in “The South Sea 
Jhibble," by Lewis Melville 
(25s ; Daniel O’Connor). It 
IS impossible to compress all 
its ramifications and an account 
of its far-reaching consequences 
into any brief summary. Not 
even the boldest novelist would 
have dared to invent such a 
narrative and put it forward 
as fiction with any hope of 
being believetl. Great men of 
Queen Annc N day figure in it, 
but apart from its historical 
significances it has an e-\tra- 
ordinary human interest, as 
Mr. Melville says, “ insomuch 
as it IS one ot the most 
amazing instances of credulity, 
exhibited at one and the same 
tune by all classes of society, 
in the history of the nation." 
The book is excellently illus- 
trated with portraits and contemporary caricatures. 

Some of us began by treating the Shakespeare heresy as a 
joke, but it has now become such a stale one that we cannot 
even laugh at it. One has lost count of how many books 
and pamplilets Sir George Greenwood has written in the 
pious hope of proving that Shakespeare’s plays were not 
written by Shakespeare of Stratford, but by some man of 
the same name with another address or by unknown but 
aristocratic persons who deigned to use that name as a 
pseudonym. In “ Ben Jonson and Shakespeare “ (3s. 6d. ; 
Cecil Palmer) he makes another contribution to that barren 
controversy. He now, by evidence that is nearly all 
conjectural, sets forth to discredit Ben Jonson. If he can 
only establish that Ben in writing the preface to the first 
folio wrote what he knew was untrue and showed liimself 
unscrupulous in what he said, he feels he can justly assume 
that Ben was only writing with his tongue in his cheek 
when, in the famous eulogy, he described Shakespeare as 
“ sweet swan of Avon,“ and so, to the confusion of un- 
believers, definitely identified by his address the man who 
wrote the plays. It is all a sad waste of time. As a 
lawyer Sir George knows that he would reject his own 
evidence if it was offered by anyone else in a court of law. 
This insistence that the plays must needs have been written 
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by some high-browed aristocrat is the merest intellectual 
•snobbery, and before he asks us to assume that Shake- 
•speare’s authorship is so incredible Sir George should 
•explain away Keats. The son of the job-master was as 
marvellous in his way as was the son of the Stratford 
tradesman, and there was a finer Grammar School in Stral- 
-ford than any that Keats ever went to, and no evidence 
that Shakespeare did not go to it. Sir George offers us 
nothing new, and solemnly trots out again the old yarn 
that members of the Elizabethan aristocracy were ashamed 
to be known a.s the authors of plays, in spite of the facts 
that the Earl of Dorset wrote the first English tragedy 
nnd did not hesitate to put his name to it, and that no 
shy peer has been shown to have written any play that 
mattered that he did not acknowledge in his lifetime. The 
whole thing is too ridiculous 

" Ashton- Kirk, Cnminologist,” by John T. McTntvre 
(2s. Gel. net ; Heath Robinson cV Birch), is a mystery 
story as baffling as any of its kind jniblishcd in recent 
years, with an exjilanation so delightfully simple that 
you wonder how you have been side-tracked by fake 
•clues, blaming first this person, then that, for the murder 
of Tom^Burton, known as the “ Bounder ” Mr. McIntyre 
sucLe‘'sfully throws suspicion on some half a dozen of his 
characters, gi\ing each plausible reasons for wiping out a 
man who has bullied his son and daughter, blackmailed 
his secoiel wife, and geiierallv led a life that cannot bear the 
light of day Bat Scanlon, in love with the second wife — 
an aetress ol no small repute — undertakes to look into the 
case for her, and works in conjunction with the criminologist, 
Ashton- Kirk. If Scanlon blunders now and then it is no 
great wonder with such a tangle of evidence as he sets 



Mr. Wallace B. Nichols, 

whose new book, “ Jericho Street and Selected Poems, ' has 
just been published by Mr. Grant Richards. 



Mrs. Emmeline Morrison, 


author of “Giod Grain, ” the prize novel in Mr. John Long's 
^5(0 best First Novel Competition. 

himself to unravel. The reader wlio follows him on his 
thnlling riuest must be jirepared to read the book at a 
sitting, for there is no putting it down till the real culprit 
has been discovered 

Mr. Humphrey Milford has added If) his Oxford Edition 
of the poets, “ Poems of William Edmonstounc Aytoun " 
(5s.). Aytoun liaunts one’s memory as an interesting 
literary figure. He wrote some atlmirable verse ; some 
that was deft though commonplace, and tliose " Lays of 
the Scottish Cavaliers ” that are as gallant, thrilling, 
tnimpct-tongued ballads of battle as any that were ever 
written, and the general judgmmt, which usually knows 
what it is about, has long since singled tlicm out from the 
large body of his work for immortality. One iiarticiilarlv 
interesting inclusion in this collected edition is the burlesque 

Eirmilian,” now reprinted for the first time — the merci- 
less satire that every one has heard of but hardly any- 
one of this day has read. It pru ked the bubble of poor 
Alexander Smith’s fame so effectively that his later, liner 
poetry never receiv'ed a tithe of the recognition that was 
given to that " J-ife Drama " which moved Aytoun to this 
riotous laughter. 

That large jiiibhc which is givdng suidi a vogue to the 
breezy, picturesque romance of the outlands will find 
" The Gun Brand,” by James B Hciidryx (2s. ; Jarrolds), 
one of the ablest and most alluring stories of its kind. It 
is a rugged tale of the Go's in the frozen North — a tale of 
hard living, the lust tor money aud the desperate rivalry 
of two men of widely different calibre for the love of a 
woman. 

” Richard Richard,” by Hugh Mearns (Constable), 
modestly claims to be ” just a good story,” but it is more 
than that — it is an uncommonly good storv, breezy with 
a spirit of adventure, its dialogue sparkling, its characters 
original, and a pleasant little mystery piquing our curiosity 
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all the wav through. Of course one could pick holes in it ; 
one could say that the psychology 'of the book is weak ; 
that a man who had scruples about accepting inherited 
money because he hadn’t earned it w'Ould likewise have 
scruples about borrowing without definite intentions of 
paying back, and also about " sponging ” on his friends ; 
one could say that it is unlikely a boy should take to 
drink because he could not go to sea, and be promptly 
cured, after he had become a mental degenerate, by obtain- 
ing a boat of his own and the confidence of a good w'onian — 
but the charm of the book lies in the fact that one doesn't 
want to pick holes in it. One catches something of 
" Richard Richard's ” enthusiasm for life, his blatant 
individualism, his glorious appetite for freedom, and feels, 
perhaps, a wiser, clearer-headed person for having made 
his acquaintance. Decidedly a book to give to pessimists. 

Good nonsense verse is not so easy to write as it seems ; 
that is probably why it is as scarce as good epics ; but 
Mr. A. P. Herbert has the trick, and his new rhymes for 
old children in “ The AVherefore and the Why” (3s. 6d., 
Methuen) are a genuine and delightful addition to that 
little stock of perfect nonsense ver.se that so few know how 
to write. His publisher says that the rhymes are in nearly 
every case based “ on little-know’n scientific facts ” ; but 
that doesn't matter — you w'ouldn't be allow'ed to use such 
a joyous book as a textbook in schools, anyhow ; what 
does matter is that, as the publishers truthfully add, ” for 
all their absurdity they are equally good reading for old and 
young.” And Mr. George Morrow's pictures are a separate 
joy in themselve.s. 'S'ou don’t w'ant to know w’hether the 
smile on his grasshop})cr’.s face, or the rapturous expression 
of his earwag are true to scientific fact ; or wdiether an 
expert w'ould pass his terrifying flea and his homely .spider ; 
it is enough that he puts as much quaintncss and humour 
into his lines as ^Ir. Herbert docs into his, and the result 
is a book that w'oiild cost you more if you had to pay for it 
at the rate of a halfpenny a laugh. 

” Love Is Knough,” by Margaret Peterson (8s. 6d. ; 
Hurst & Blackett), is a poignant and brilliantly wTitten 
story of love and hate, despair and renunciation. Miss 
Peterson writes powerfully and poignantly of the great 
drama of human life as enacted in the sun-baked territory 
of Uganda. Fred Broadwood, a District Commissioner in 
Africa, and his wife April, together with Timothy, her child 
by another man, are the main characters in this vivid story 
of the battle between the love of self and the love of others. 
Miss Peterson, through the medium of her art, shows how 
understanding and sympathy are only matured in the 
crucible of anguish, and how the devastating effect of 
hate can only be overcome by pain and love — the great 
transformers of the raw materials of life. Love, if it really 
be love, learns to forgive the greatest evils one mortal can 
inflict upon another. 'The local colour is particularly good 
in ” Love Is Enough,” due no doubt to Miss Peterson's 
intimate acquaintance with the country and people she 
describes. 

ilessrs. Frederick Warne & Co. have published a new 
edition if of Sale’s translation of "The Korati ” (los.) with 
explanatory notes, his admirable preliminary discourse. 


and an introduction by Sir Edward Denison Ross. The 
importance of a knowledge of the Koran as a key to many- 
vital Islamic problems cannot be overrated, and Sale's dis- 
course is the most informing and interesting coinmentafy 
that has been written on it. 

On re-reading ” Josiah's Wife,” by Norma Lorimer 
(8s. 6d. ; Stanley Paul), in the new and revised edition, we 
are not surprised that it should still sell, for it is fresh, 
always interesting, unpretentious work. The husband and 
wife do not get on ; petulant Camela is a beautiful savage, 
with a good dressmaker ; Josiah is merely a stodgy, bearded, 
middle-class seller of ” ready-made pants and imported 
tweed-suitings.” He had the sense to allow his dis- 
contented and adored one to take a year in Europe without 
him, and here we come on the most enchanting descriptions 
of Sicily. ” Every beggar in Sicily walks as if he were a 
king. The poorest Sicilian peasant has in his life and 
before his eyes all day long the beauty and poetry of 
living . . . the wonderful blue . . . the aloes with their 
blue-green leaves.” In Sicily Camela meets handsome 
Walter Norrevs, and he follows her back to America. Mean- 
while Josiah has a certain demure, hbiisewifely Mamie to- 
look after him. But Josiah goes to Europe himself, 
imbibes good manners, shaves oif his beard . . . and 
husband and wife fall in lov'e all over again ! Not very 
likely, but what of that ^ 

An^’^one who has seen ” The Call of the Road,” by 
Herbert Allingham and A. E. Coleby (2s. fid. ; Heath 
Robinson cS: Birch), on the film will be glad to have it in 
story form. Of course it is a moot point whether a novel 
should be dramatised for film purposes, and whether a film 
can be converted into a good novel. Wei can only say that 
Mr. Allingham has unquestionably achieved success with 
Mr. Colebv’s play, .-\ltogetlier an exLellcnt adaption of a 
first-rate ” movie ” plot 

” Fannv the Fibber,” by ^Irs Ilt^raie 'J'remlett (8s ()d ; 
Hutchinson), tells how Fanny Allcnder, very much dow’n 
on her luck, gets a glimpse of prosperity through the 
window of her employer’s dining-room, and suddenly 
devises a seheme for gaming an entrance to that higher 
plane of societv from wdiich she is debarred. She obtains 
an audience of Mr. \Varren and presents him with a 
” fib ” wdnch strikes a blow at the foundations ol his married 
bliss and his respectable reputation. Thrown into a dilemma, 
Warren makes the disastrous mistake of not telling his 
w'ife, who appears at an inopportune moment and takes 
pity on the girl. She wants to befriend her, not guessing 
that Warren's sole anxiety is to get her out of the house 
and silence her untruthful tongue. The situation lends 
itself to a maze of amusing complications. And Fanny 
moves in the centre, a lively, lovable little wretch, in spite 
of her outrageous fibbing. She is ejected by gentle 
methods, only to secure a post w'ith a relation of Warren ; 
and he, poor man, terrified of her chatter, bribes her to go 
to Australia instead. Mrs. Warren finds his cheque-book, 
and Mrs. Tremlett is left with the task of extricating her 
characters from a terrible tangle and bringing about a. 
happy ending. ” Fanny the Fibber ” is a story of sparkle 
and vivacity such as we have learned to expect from her. 
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DANTE. 

By ErciENE Mason. 


O N the 14th day of September 1921 , men and women, 
in all parts of the civilised world, will recall with 
a common devotion the glorious memory of Dante 
Alighieri. Six hundred years ago, that very day, the 
most famous of niedi^eval poets ceased to cat the exile's 
bread he found so salt on his palate ; and to be remem- 
bered for six long centuries with such a passion of 
reverence is indeed a foretaste of 
immortality. In the case of 
Dante the piety of remembrance 
will not be limited to the com- 
paratively small number of 
persons interested in letters. His 
personality appeals to many 
different classes of men, for he 
touched life at many points, and 
always with the highf'st distinc- 
tion. He was a great politician, 
a great layman, a great lo\’er, 
as well as a siipieme poet. He 
wa^ concerned with all the arts, 
the knowledge, the emotions, that 
ennoble and dignify life, and 
casting his net so widely, h(‘ is 
seciiie of tile attenticni of a large 
and various aiulienci' 

Moreover it is the fortune of 
Dante to be* the most meinoialile 
and distinguished tiguu‘ in that 
century which rises like a ])eak 
abov'e its f('llow's. However 
regarded, the thirteenth century 
is of the utmost value to a 
student. It w’as the ])eriod in 
wiiich the magnificent philosophy 
•of the Middle \ge -that is to sa\' the ideas winch 
governed its political and theological conceptions — 
burnt to a white liame. It w'as then that the 
•classics were rediscovered, and stone cathedrals rose 
'' like Gothic Queens at prayer, alone, silent and 
.adorned." It was the century of Giotto, the father of 
modern painting ; of Francis of Assisi, wiio reproduced 
with startling exactness the very life of Christ ; of St. 
Louis the King, who carried holiness to the extreme 
limit permitted to man ; of St. Thomas Aquinas, master 
of the Divine Science, and the angel of the schools. 

' In its concerns and characters Dante w^as passionately 
absorbed, for of that century, beyond all other men, 
he was the true compendium and synthesis. 

Dante was born in the famous town of Florence in 
.the latter part of May, 1265. He was the son of a 

•“Dante, 1321-1921 : Essays in Commemoration “ 12s. 6d 
met. (University of London Press.) — “ Dante's Mystic Love." 
By Marianne Kavanagh. 4s. 6d. net. (Sands & Co ) — “ Tophet 
and Eden." Translated from the Hebrew by Hermann Gollancz. 
£Os. 6d. net. (University of London Press, Ltd.) 


notary, and came of ancient stock, for he mentions with 
pardonable pride the exploits of an ancestor who took 
the Cross against tlu^ infidel. His family seems to have 
been of no political importance, although of some 
moderate fortune, for despite the temporary triumph of 
the Ghibellines, his father— who favoured the Guelfs — 
w^as permitted to remain unmolested in his native city. 

Dante's parents died in his early 
youth, and the lad, of a sensitive 
and poetic temperament, fell early 
under the influence of love. This 
love was no idle fancy for 
Rosaline bi'fore the advent of 
Juliet, but, rather, a god of 
terrible aspect, who constrained 
his worshipper to cry, trembling, 
" Behold, a god stronger than I, 
w’ho, coming, shall rule over me." 
The record of tins radiant devo- 
tion of Dante for Beatrice is 
enshrined 111 the fragrant pages 
of the " Vbta Nuova," the most 
delieat(‘ and ex site of all 
roiiuiiK'es dealing witli lov^c. It 
Is the addition of " one burning 
drop of idralisin " to the somc- 
w’luit gross Jove jioetry of the 
Middle Age. The book consists 
of a se(|ueiKe of Ivrics and sonnets 
with a prose gloss or com- 
mentary — like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver — and by the 
title, " The Ncav Life," the poet 
probably nu'aiit to intimate the 
transfigurati<jn of his days by his 
love of Beatrice The incidents are of the simplest. 
Dante recalls his hi st vision of Beatrice as a girl of some 
nine years, " her dress of a most noble colour, a subdued 
and goodly crimson, girdled and adorned in such sort as 
best suited with her very tender age." After a lapse of 
nine years he sees her again, clothed all in pure white, 
walking between two gentle ladies older than she, and 
of her unspeakable courtesy she gives him her most 
sweet salutation, so that he beheld the very limits of 
blessedness. He wept at her wedding feast. With agony 
he set his foot upon and crushed the element of earthly 
passion in his love. He dreamed in anticipatory vision 
of her death, and when the vision became dreadful 
reality he condensed his grief into the exceeding bitter 
cry from Jeremiah, " How doth the city sit solitary that 
w^as full of people." 

It is strange that so many commentators persist in 
regarding “ the giver of blessings " as a mere abstraction. 
I regret that the authoress of " Dante's Mystic Love "* 
in her interesting volume perpetuates the heresy. Surely 
tradition and argument alike are right when they affirm 
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Infernot Cantos XXXII. 
and XXXIII. 


From 


Reproduced by permission of the National Art Collections Fund. 

‘Dante: 1321-1921. Essays in Commemoration." (University of London Press.) 


that Beatrice was no philosophic abstraction but a 
dearest reality. No pleading — however ingenious — 
overcomes the conviction that this lady was the 
daughter of Foleo Portinari, and the wife of Simone dei 
Bardi. No personification of philosophy — crabbed or 
divine — suggested the concluding passages of the “ Vita 
Nuova.” Only a woman of breathing flesh and of 
running blood could have inspired that highly wrought 
and impassioned close : 

"If it be His pleasure, through whom is the life of all 
things, that my life continue with me a few years, it is my 
hope that I shall yet write concerning her what hath not 
before been written of any woman. After the which, may 
it seem good unto Him who is the Master of Grace, that 
my spirit should go hence to behold the glory of its lady : 
to wit, of that blessed Beatrice who now gazeth continually 
on His countenance, who is blessed throughout all ages.” 

A noticeable change in the life of Dante ensued upon 
the death of" 

Beatrice. There 
was always plenty 
of virility in the 
delicate dreamer of 
“ The New Life ” 
whose ultra-refined 
features are pre- 
served to us on 
the wall of the 
Bargello. During 
the very composi- 
tion of that 
languid master- 
piece he had dis- 
tinguished himself 
in arms by fighting 
valiantly on horse- 
J)ack in the front 
rank at the battle 
of C4mpaldino. His 
moral character 


became lax, and his choice 
of friends open to criticism. 
This was but a passing 
phase, and Dante took him- 
self seriously to task. He 
devoted less time to the 
study of those Provencal- 
troubadours whom he 
imitated so closely in youth,, 
and the story of whose 
influence can be read by the 
curious in an informing 
article by Mr. Howell 
contained in “Essays in Com- 
memoration . “ * Philosophy 
absorbed him, and he became 
a practical politician. He 
even found occasion to marry 
a lady, Gemma Donati, from 
whom he remained happily 
separated during the greater 
part of their wedded life. 
Politics were responsible for 
much of the misery that 
became Dante’s portion. 
The politics of Florence were extremely confused. 
They began with the war of the Red and White 
Lilies, between Guelf and Ghibelline, between partisan 
of Pope and Emperor, and after the triumph of 
the former, continued in the faction fights and 
vulgar squabbles of the Black and White Guelfs. 
To enable him to become a professional politician,. 
Dante was enrolled a member of the Guild of Physicians 
and Apothecaries, and entering on public life as an. 
adherent of the Whites, presently rose to be one of 
the six priors of the city. All his misfortunes took their 
cause and origin from this unlucky Priorate. When the 
Whites were jockeyed and outmanoeuvred by their 
adversaries, Dante as a prominent leader was fined, 
exiled and sentenced to be burnt to death on a trumped- 
up charge of malversation of public funds. The sentence 
was severer than that passed on his colleagues. Doubtless 
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Dante was not an easy person to live with. He went 
abroad scattering proud and bitter speeches, and, sowing 
the wind, he reaped the whirlwind. No wonder self- 
examination taught him that pride was the chiefest of 
the seven deadly sins. He was an uneasy bedfellow, and 
Gemma Donati and others could have sympathised with 
the Scottish mother who 
exclaimed, “God help the 
man who is chained to 
our Davy.“ Nature had 
dowered this poet with 
the hate of hate, and the 
scorn of scorn, as well as 
with the love of love. 

And now began that 
climbing of steep stairs 
which was to occupy 
Dante’s feet for the 
remainder of his days, 
and which makes a 
pilgrimage upon the Via 
Dolorosa of this austere 
spirit of such poignant 
interest to the wayfarer. 

Possibly Dante may be 
found as far alield as 
Paris and O x f o r d — 

Oxford even. Certainly 
he will be met with in 
Verona at the table of 
Can Grande ; at Padua, 
probably in the Arena 
Chapel, watching Giotto 
at his business of paint- 
ing ; at Siena, absorbed 
over that Duomo pave- 
ment, presently to afford 
him one of the most 
striking pictures of 
his “ Purgatory ; at 
Ravenna, where for some 
four short years he tasted 
a measure of peace in the 
company of his children 
— Ravenna, where at the 
age of fifty-seven h e 
entered on eternal peace, 
and was laid to rest in 
that strange little chapel 
on the outskirts of that 
strange and derelict city. 

During the nineteen years of his exile Dante was 
occupied chiefly with the composition of that wonderful 
Catholic masterpiece, “ The Divine Comedy.” It was 
shapen laboriously, canto by canto, over a long series of 
years, in many lodgings, and is the fulfilment of that 
great vow made upon the death of Beatrice to write 
concerning her what had not before been written of 
woman. The author entitled his epic, “ The Comedy 
of Dante Alighieri,” explaining that it dealt in the 
vulgar tongue with matters that rose from a base to a 
prosperous issue. Posterity has added a qualifying 
adjective, because of the Divine Science with which 
the poem is concerned, and also by reason of its 


astonishing beauties. The subject is the journey of Dante, 
described with an utmost realism, under the guidance 
of Virgil and Beatrice, through the regions of Hell, 
Purgatory and Paradise. It rises from the crude and 
sickening tortures of the “ Inferno,” through the place 
of remedial suffering, to the presence of Beatrice and 

Mary, and to the Beatific 
Vision. In essence it is 
a parable of the soul sunk 
in sin, purified by repent- 
ance, brought to peace, 
made king and priest 
over itself, mitred and 
crowned. The actual 
dream on which the 
poem is founded is 
referred to in the ” Vita 
Nuova,” but for practical 
purposes the Vision is 
placed in 1300, when the 
l)oet was in his thirty- 
fifth year. The journey 
commenced at daybreak 
on the Good Friday of 
that year, and the 
])ilgrimage lasted seven 
days, Easter itself being 
spent before the moun- 
tain of Purgatory. I do 
not think that ” The 
Divine Comedy ” is an 
easy book to read. 
Dante did not profess to 
feed his readers on 
sugar-plums, nor did he 
consider his poem on 
Hell a substitute for 
confectionery. He wrote 
to quicken and inflame 
the conscience, and to 
force attention t o the 
overwhelming realities of 
the Four Last Things. 
In its cantos he poured 
his knowledge of Nature 
and of human nature ; he 
developed his high con- 
ception of politics and 
religion — the Emperor 
and Pope considered 
respectively as guardians 
of men’s temporal and spiritual concerns ; he uttered 
his astoundingly candid and naked criticism of life. 
For the purposes of his art an exile's experiences 
must have proven invaluable. Neither do I think 
that the epic should be judged on single episodes, 
however searching. We may be shaken with pity or 
terror by the story of La Pia or Francesca, and in- 
tolerably moved at the meeting with Beatrice, but we 
should not dwell overmuch on these detachable beauties. 
The true greatness of the work (as Dean Church rightly 
insists) resides in the whole, in that vast intellectual 
conception which renders us blind and deaf and dumb 
to the faults of which it certainly has its share. 



Dante and Beatrice. 

From the painting by Ary Schefifdr. 
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Dante began life as the delicate dreamer of the 
Bargello ; he ended it lean, with the reek of Hell upon 
his beard. He wrote first the mystic love story of 
Beatrice, but that lovely melody was, as it were, played 
upon a scrannel pipe of straw compared with the cantos 
of “ The Divine Comedy in which, with a full orchestra, 
he perfected her praise. Dante was a great politician, 
a great layman, a glorious poet ; perhaps, after all, his 
highest distinction is that he was a supreme lover. 

To all interested in the subjects which this paper has 
but touched with the Ihiger-tip I would heartily recom- 


mend '' Dante : Essays in Commemoration.” Attention 
has been drawn already to one of these essays, but others 
strike me as permanently valuable — Lord Bryce's 
contribution, and Canon Ragg's paper on ” The Humour 
of Dante ” being specially noteworthy. And I should 
not like to conclude without some reference- however 
necessarily slight — to Dr. Gollanc7/s curious ” Tophet 
and Eden,”* translated in rhyme from the Hebrew of a 
contemporary of Dante, and modelled on ” The Divine 
Comedy,” which furnishes an interesting footnote to the' 
influence of the great poet. 


DANTE AND HIS PATRONS. 

By Mary Bradford Whitixg. 


T^EFORE authors by profession had fallen into 
U the hands of booksellers,” sa^^s Isaac Disraeli 
in his ” Calamities of Authors,” ” they were pitiable 
retainers of some great family.” If it were not for 
the ’qualifying adjective, this description might be 
applied to the poet, the sixth centenary of whose death 
is being commemorated this year — but Dante Alighieri 
was never pitiable. 

The division of Dante's life into three periods is a 
frequent one for purposes of study, and it is an interest- 
ing coincidence that each of the three closes with a death. 
His Dream Life may be said to have lasted from 1265 
to 1290, when the death of Beatrice pierced his soul with 
sorrow ; his Active Life from 1290 to 1313, when the 
death of the Emperor Henry shattered his hopes for the 
consolidation of Italy : Ins Contemplative I.ife from 1313 
to 1321, when his own death closed his earthly pilgrimage. 
But in considering the conditions of his career and the 
effect of those conditions upon his writings, tluTc is some 
advantage in dividing it into two sectiems — the period 
of Citizenship, in which from 
his birth to his exile he 
enjoyed the independence of 
a free agent, and the period 
from 1302 to 1321, during 
which he was obliged to 
accommodate himself to his 
patrons. 

It has been said by some 
of the biographers of Dante 
that he would have better 
preserved his honour and his 
dignity if he had eschewed 
the benefits of patronage and 
submitted to privation and 
penury. But such an opinion 
can only be held by those 
who forget the state of Italy 
at the time of his exile ; it 
was not only in Florence that 
the Guelfs and Ghibellines 
waged their battles, the 
whole country was torn by 
feuc^ and faction, and it 
was tlierefore imperative 
liim^ to seek the pro- 
tection of some ruler 


powerful enough to save him from the vengeance of 
his enemies. 

Of these patrons there are two who stand out from 
all the rest — Can Grande della Scala and Count Guido 
Novello da Polenta — and no two characters conceived 
by the brain of novelist or dramatist could offer a more 
striking contrast. It was to Verona that Dante first 
turned his steps when the ungrateful city of Florence 
cast him forth from her gates under pam of death if he 
returned, and it was Bartolommeo della Scala, elder 
brother of Can Grande, who then ruled o\ er the lovely 
city on the banks of the Adige ; he was a wi>e and noble 
lord, but he is principally remembered now as the Prince 
Escalus of Shakesf)eare’s ” Romeo and Juliet,” for it was 
during his reign that the feud Ixdween the rival families 
of Montecchi and Cappelletti led to the tragic result 
immortalised in the pla\’. Baitolomineo died in 1303, 
and his two younger brothers, Alboine and Francesco, 
succeeded him, reigning jointly until the death of 
Alboine, when hTancesco, or Can Granfle, as he is 

generallv called, was vested 
with the sole power. The 
scathing irony of Rossetti’s 
poem, ” Dante in Verona,” 
has made his name known to 
many who might otherwise 
never have heard of him ; 
but though Rossetti is doubt- 
less right in saying that it 
is Dante’s connection with 
him that has kept his name 
alive in men's minds, his is 
not a figure in the pages of 
history that can be brushed 
aside as of little account. 
The Scaligieri were a fine, 
full-blooded race, not only 
gallant in war, but keenly 
interested in art and learning 
of all kinds, and their 
generosity is proved by the 
fact that they were willing 
to shelter an exile who was 
under the ban of the rulers 
of his own city and whose 
political writings had roused 
thedispleasure of the Church. 
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Can Grande was about twenty-five years old at the 
time of Dante s second sojourn in Verona ; he was in 
the hey-day of life, prosperous, vigorous, joyous — 
surrounded by admirers and flatterers ; the poet was 
about forty, stern, silent and sad, banished by the 
people for whom he had laboured, and separated from 
his family and friends. It was hardly possible that 
there* should be much sympathy between the two, and 
though Can Grande received the wanderer kindly and 
treated him as a welcome guest, all evidence points to 
the fact that his patronage soon began to weigh heavily 
on the poet s sensitive soul. The unrefined taste of the 
age may excuse the young nobleman for his command 
to a page to collect 
the bones dropped 
by the feasters at 
the table round 
Dante’s chair, so 
that he might have 
an opportunity of 
drawing attention 
to his alleged in- 
ordinate appetite ; 
but that the jest 
was keenly felt is 
show n b y his 
flashing r(‘tort, 
with its play upon 
the name of li i s 
host “ A/t\SvSY;r, 
non vedresh tanl ossi 
sc cane io fossil’' 

(You would not sec; 
so many boiu'f if 1 
were a dog !) 

A similar play 
upon words is found 
in the well-known 

passage in the seventeenth Canto of tlie “ Paiadiso 

“ Yea, thou shalt learn liow salt his food who lares 
L^pon another’s bread, how' steep Ins patli 
Who treadetli up and dowai another’s stairs ” ; 

where scale (stairs) is an evident^ allusion to the name 
of della Sc ala. 

But here we come to a difficult point. If this was 
really Dante’s feeling, how is it that he wrote in such 
glowing terms of Can Grande after he had left his 
court ? The letter in which he dedicates the “ Paradiso ’’ 
to his former patron — a letter generally acceyited as 
genuiile — speaks of his kindness as well as of his magnifi- 
cence, and claims that this kindness was that of friend 
to friend : 

Nor do I tliink that b}' assuming the name of friend 
I am presumptuous, as some may suppose, for the sacred 
chain of friendship links together those who are unequal 
in rank as well as those who arc each other’s peers, and 
between the former may be seen delightful and useful 
friendships.” 

Nor is this all, for in that very Canto of the “ Paradiso ” 
in which he laments the steepness of the scale on which 
his feet were forced to climb, he says of della Scala that 
the fame of his bounty shall be spread abroad so widely 

” As not to let the tongue, e’en of his foes. 

Be idle in its praise.” 


Is there any way of reconciling these two states of feel- 
ing ? Surely it may be found in the noble nature of the 
poet himself ; the burden of ungracious patronage 
weighed him to the dust, but even so would he utter no 
word against the patron, nor could the indignities that 
he had suffen'd at his hands make him unmindful of the 
benefits that he had received ; the stairs of the palace 
had been steep, but its roof had sheltered him ; the 
bread had been bitter, but having eaten it he was bound 
in honour to respect him who had doled it out to him. 

Can Grande’s eager, vivid personality is immortalised 
for us 111 the sculptured figure on his tomb in Verona ; 
he sits there upon his horse, his face defiant, his lips 

parted, as though 
his battle cry of 
” Viva Cane " was 
issuing from them 
as on many a 
battle-field. But 
if it w e r c not 
for tliat .splendid 
m o n u ni e n t and 
for the allusions 
to him in the 
“Divina Com- 
media,” how little 
thought would now 
be bestowed upon 
the illustrious 
young ruler who, 
as Rossetti says, 
resented the fact 
that Dante w'ould 
not f a w n upon 
him as if he 
w e r the sole 
arbiter of life and 
death : 

" Kal aiul wash liamls, Can Ciraiule, sc arce 
We know their deeds now, hands which fed 
Our Dante with that bitter bread, 

And thou the watch-dog of those stairs 
Wdiich of all paths his iect knew well. 

Were steeper found than Heaven or Hell.” 

But when we turn to Dante’s last patron. Count 
Guido Novello da Polenta, we find ourselves in the 
presenct* of a man of entirely opposite character and 
temperament, ('an Grande was a born soldier, (iuido 
was a scholar and a j)oet — his MS. copy of the ” Iliad ** 
is still preserved at Milan, one, at least, of his poems has 
been traced in a collection published in Naples in the 
year and others have been collected by Profe.ssor 

Ricci. This contrast is enough in itself to show that Dante 
had a far better chance of being understood by his new 
patron than by the Prince who set the Seer of the unseen 
world to collect tolls and dues. But there was another 
contrast between the two rulers. Can Grande, though 
lavish with his gifts, was careless of the feelings of the 
recipients, but Guido from the first treated his guest 
with the utmost respect and reverence, as Boccaccio 
makes abundantly clear in his life of the poet : 

” A noble knight, named Guido Novello da Polenta, was 
at that time lord of Ravenna, the oldest and most famous 
town in the Romagna. He was a master in all the liberal 
arts and delighted to honour great men who surpassed all 



Dante presenting Giotto to 
the Signor of Ravenna. 

From the painting by G. Mochi, in the Gallery of Modern An, Florence. 
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others in attainment. When 
he learned that Dante Alighieri 
was an exile in Romagna, being 
^ware already of his great fame, 
and knowing his worth, he 
. hastened to invite him to his 
house and pay him every 
honour. . . . Reflecting what 
shame good men must feel in 
begging for benefits, he gener- 
ously made offers to Dante, 
asking as a favour that which 
he knew Dante must be in 
time obliged to ask from him, 
namely, that Dante would be 
pleased to come and make his 
abode with him." 

It is evident from this 
account that Guido was not 
only a man of great 
cultivation of mind, but of 
rare delicacy of spirit. 

The sympathy that he 
showed Dante may have also 
partly arisen from the fact 
that he came of a family 
that had suffered many 
vicissitudes, while Can 
Grande’s life had been one 
of unbroken prosperity,! 
since he was not only help 
to rulers who had followed each other in unbroken 
succession, but occupied an exceptionally strong 
personal position as the head of the Ghibelline League. 
Tile Polenta family, unlike the Scaligieri, had had to 
fight for their throne and they had suffered defeat and 
exile as lately as the year 1295. That they soon returned 
to the city seems to be indicated by the passage in the 
" Inferno ” (Canto 27) in which Dante replies to the 
question of Guido da Montefeltro : 

*' Ravenna sta, come stata e molti anni : 

L'aquila da Polenta la si cova." 

(" The state 

Ravenna hath maintained this many a year 

Is steadfast. There Polenta’s eagle broods.") 

But their tenure was but an insecure one, as after-events 
were to prove, and Guido was doubtless far better fitted 
to sympathise with the feelings of a victim of civil 
strife than the prosperous young lord who had never 
experienced the buffets of fortune. 

There is another point of interest in connecfion with 
Dante's host in Ravenna. The unhappy Francesca di 
Rimini was a member of the Polenta family, and the 
tragedy of her fate was one that we might well have 
thought that Dante would have passed over in silence. 
But it must be remembered that the " Inferno ” was 
written before he went to Ravenna, for we are told by 
Boccaccio that while he was still in Verona the women 


whispered to one another as 
he passed that this man 
wkh the dark face and the 
crisp, curled beard and hair 
had been scorched by the 
fires of hell. 

J 4 nd is it not a proof of 
the noble nature of Guido, as 
well as of the delicate 
handling of the story by 
Dante, that the fact that he 
had placed Francesca in the 
“ Inferno ” did not interfere 
with their friendship ? It 
was in no censorious spirit 
that the poet wrote — the 
tale of hapless love so pierced . 
his heart that as he listened 
to it, he says, he fell to the 
ground as one dead, and it 
was in no resentful spirit 
that Guido received the 
description given by Dante 
of the love-betrayed 
Francesca driven ceaselessly 
before the blast. 

If the poet had lived but 
one year longer he would 
once more have been cast out of his shelter and forced 
to seek another patron, for in 1322 Guido's power was 
again overthrown and he fled to Bologna, where he died 
a few months later. But having been sent to Venice 
on an embassy, Dante contracted fever on his return 
journey and died on September 14th, 1321, “ to the 
intense grief of Guido and of all the citizens of Ravenna," 
says Boccaccio, who gives an account of the splendid 
funeral ordered by the Count for the friend he had loved 
so well. His promise of erecting a " noble monument " 
to his memory would no doubt have been fulfilled if 
misfortune had not overtaken him ; but as it was, only 
a few months elapsed before the exiled ruler followed 
the exiled poet to the grave. #. 

All lovers of Dante find consolation in feeling that the 
weary feet that had wandered so far did at last find rest, 
and that the bread which he Ae in his latter days was 
devoid of bitterness, and as Guido’s reverential love is 
contrasted with Can Grande's graceless benefits, it cannot 
but be felt that instead of condemning patrons in the 
mass as Disraeli did, Tickell had more reason on his 
side when he concluded his essay in the Spectator 
(November 5th, 1711) by saying : 

" Worthy patrons are like Plato's guardian angels, who 
are always doing good to their wards ; but negligent patrons 
are like Epicurus' gods, that lie lolling on the clouds, and 
instead of blessings pour out storms and tempests on the 
heads of those who are offering incense to them." 



Dante. 

From the death mask taken at Ravenna, and now in the 
National Museum, Florence. 
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Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — Prize of Three New Books is offered for the 

best brief quotation from English literature 
applicable to the Washington Disarmament 
Conference. 

IV. — ^A^Prizf of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V. — \ copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for txvclve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any .suggestion 
submitted. 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR AUGUST. 

T. — ^The Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and Half a Guinea each awarded to V. D. 
Chapman, of The Briti.sh Embassy, Paris, and 
G. Lawrence Groom, of i, St. Mark's House, 
Regent’s Park, N.W.i, for the following : 

MOTIVE. 

No pipes of pleasure could beguile 

My feet to stray down primrose-way.s, 

If once you thought it worth your while 
To look at me* in hurt amaze 
That I should fall so far below 
The ideal that you held of me ; 

But no one cares to blame or praise — 

What matter what the end may be ? 

Because of me none ever made 
A dream to worship and revere, 

Because I never felt afraid 

Of hurting hopes you might hold dear. 

What matter now the fading lights ^ 

What matter what the end may be ? 

Yet I had risen to Life’s heights 
If once you felt the need of me ! 

V. D. Chapman. 

BANISHMENT. 

Haste away, oh, haste away ! 

All the magic hours are done. 

Lips have no more words to say. 

All the gold has lerft the sun. 

All the silver sands are run. 

Tears ? Ah, no ! Bend down your head ; 

Take my hands. . . . The air is chill, 

-Silent as the shrouded dead 
The world is laid. Beyond the hill, 

Por you the loved adventure still. • 


The lighted easement dims, the dawn 
Steals up the barren road. 1 see 
No glory in a world new-born ; 

But all heaven’s choired minstrelsy 
Sings with your silent voice to mo. 

G. LAwn^HxcE Groom. 

We also select for printing : 

WE WENT TO SEA. 

We went to sea one summer night — 

You, and my boat, and I ; 

And the fog came down and hid the land, 

But the moon shone still and high. 

So we laughed youth’s laugh and sought afar 
Out where the lone waves sigh ; 

And I sometimes wish we’d never rcturned-r- 
You and my boat and I. 

(Arthur C. Inman. Garrison Hall, Garrison Street, 
Boston, U.S.A.) 

HAWTHORNE LANE. 

As I came home by Hawthorne Lane, 

As I came home last night, 

Methought musk roses bloomed again 
All lit with fairy light ; 

And goblins then on tiptoe came, 

And crowned each bud with glowing flame 
And lit the hedges with the same. 

As I came home last night. 

As I go forth by Hawthorne Lane, 

As 1 go forth to-day, 

The roses all are gone again, 

Unscented is the way ; 
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The goblins are no longer there, 

The hedges are all stripped and bare, 

There are no fairies anywhere. 

As 1 go forth to-day. 

(Edgar Owen, 47, Church Crescent, Mnswell Hill, 
N.io.) 

We specially commend the lyrics by John A. Bell- 
chambers (Highgate), L. M. Priest (Norwich), H. Ross 
(Hove), Vivien Ford (Bristol), M. A. Coppinger (Cork), 
G. Gwyn (Bruges), Mary E. McDonough (Liverpool), 
Freda Isobel Noble (Walthamstow), C. A. Macartney 
(Vienna), Ivan Adair (Dublin), ATvian Brett-Smith 
(Boscombe), Pearl Luschcr (Rochester, U.S.A.), Mabel 
Westby-Nunn (Cheltenham), Helen Mitcnam (Earls- 
field), Kathleen Ida Noble (Forest Rise), Una Malleson 
(West Kensington), Doris Amy Ibbot^^on (Newport, 
I.W.), Anne Richardson (Minehead), Cyril G. Taylor 
(Edinburgh), M. E. McCartney (Bcxhill), B. E. Todd 
(Kirk Sardel), Rachael Bates (Liverpool), Margaret 
Brown (Harrow), Dorothy Bowers (Monmouth), H. A. 
Dudgeon (Musselburgh), Helen Lawrence (Bath), H. 
Drury (Streatham), G. Seccombe (Woolwich), Margery 
Constance Nudd (Yiewslcy), Cecil Thomas (Quetta), 
May W. Hamson (Lincoln), K. M. Harvey (Oundle), 
S. Marguerite Goode (Croydon), Vera 1 . Arlett 
(Worthing), Winnifred Tasker (Llandudno), W. A. G. 
Kemp (Northwood), Phyllis Erica Noble (Walthamstow), 
John Arthur Lloyd (Ferndale), V. Walker (VLitehaven), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Claude Berry 
(Shepherd’s Bush), B. M. Board (Bexleylieath) , Minna 
Browning (Cheltenham), Ethel E. Manning (Merton 
Park), Rex Hinton (Clevedon), James Paton (Natal), 
G. \Vinifred Savory (Birmingham), Beatrice Cleland 
(Sydenham). 

11 . — ^The Prizf: of Half a Guinka for the best 
quotation is awarded to May Foster, of Paras- 
salla, Travancore, South India, for the 
following : 

IT MIGHT HAVE HAPPEXEDITO YOU. 

Bv CoNjNGSBV Dawson (John Lane) 

Jenny kissed me when we met ” 

Leigh Hum, Rondeau. 

We also select for printing : 

IF WINTER COMES. By A S. M Hutchinson. 
(Hodder Sc Stoughton.) 

“ Marian’s nose looks red and raw." 

Shakespeare, Spring and Winter 

(Maude R. Fleeson, 26, Chatham Grove, M'ithington, 
Manchester.) 

THE MASTER OF MAN. By Hall Caine 
(Heincmann ) 

" Woman, lovely w^oman " 

Thomas Otway, Venice Preserved. 

(Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands Castle, Hants.) 

THE LADY IN WAITING. By William Le Queux. 
(Ward, Lock ) 

" That woman’s asked me fifty times, 

And yet I never send an answer." 

Barham, " Mv Letters W The Ingoidshy Legends. 

(H. Gordon Walker, 44, Cawdor Road, Fallowfield, 
Manchester.) 

THE FORGE OF DEMOCRACY. By Gabrielle Vallings. 
(Hutchinson ) 

. " The Aristocrat who banks with Coutts, 

The Aristocrat who hunts and shoots. 

The Aristocrat who cleans our boots — 

They all shall equal be ! " 

Gilbert, The Gondoliers, Finale, Act I. 

(Kathleen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, West Hartlepool.) 

THE FORMULA OF THE WESTERN NOVEL. 

By W. MacLean Raine. 

" There was a little man 
And he had a little gun." 

* Nursery Rhyme. 

(B. NoH Saxelby, 43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Manchester.) 


HI. — The Prize for the best cover design for the 
Autumn Double Number of The Bookman 
is divided and Half a Guinea each awarded 
to V. D. Goodwin, of Lyndhurst, Gillingham,. 
Kent, and Beatrice Helena Woods, of 43,. 
Victoria Avenue, Surbiton. 

None of the many designs received is suitable for 
use, but the work of these two prize-winners is quite 
exceptionally good. Miss Goodwin’s three pictures 
show her to be an artist of very considerable gifts, but 
her three autumn scenes, beautiful as they are, would 
not make characteristic covers for The Bookman, 
though the one in which a girl sits reading is something 
in the right direction. Miss Woods’ drawing, in a very 
different style of art, is better as a cover design ; it has 
boldness, but wants some touch of life in it to make it 
effective. We specially commend the designs by 
Bertha R. Beal (Poole), Jocelyn lerne Ormsby 
(Gunnersbury) , F. M. Campling (Tunbridge Wells), 
Joyce C. Woodrow (Worcester), Winifred P. jessop 
(Highbury), Gladys Bass (Surbiton), C. Irene Carpenter 
(London, S.\\\), Roland \V. Pask (Darlington). 

IV. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to C. M. Young, of 15, Albert Bridge Road,, 
Battersea Park, S.W.ii, for the following: 

REVOLUTION. Bv J. D. Beresford. (Collins.) 

This is a remarkable novel in that it contains no love 
interest, comparatively few characters and little i)lot, and 
3 ^ct it arrests and holds the attention The conception of 
the state to which the country would be reduced by a 
general strike is interesting from it^ bearing on current 
conditions, but the mam ]^>oint of the book is that the 
analy.sis of Paul's character and action.s so ably represents 
the dilemma of the average citizen, anxious to hold the 
mean between industrial and political extremes, but com- 
})letely bewildered by the apparent impossibility of dis- 
covering a practical working ba.sis. 

We also select for printing : 

LANTERN LANE. Bv Warwick Deeping. 

(Cassell.) 

Perhaps the greatest compliment one can pay to an 
historical novel is to say that, shorn of their picturesque 
seventeenth century trappings, the characters might well 
he living to-day. So intensely human and sympathetic is 
John Fairfax that the undeserved ignominy which closes 
his first visit to London and subsequently clouds his life 
seems almost too cruel. The all too brief glimpse which 
wc are given of the melancholy Merry Monarch is both 
original and interesting : it sets one wondering. And 
what a rare treat to meet with a Charles II who neither 
exclaims " Odd's fish ! " nor “ Zounds ! " 

(Christine Mary Pocock, Clevedon House, Burnham- 
on-Sea, Somerset.) 

THE MARRIAGE OF MARGOT. By Arthur Applin. 

(Ward. Lock.) 

This is a story, not of a marriage as the title implies, but 
of a pretence at marriage ; in which a young and attractive 
dancing mistress acts the part of wife to a rich man (and 
would-be member of Parliament) whose real wife is a hope- 
less inebriate. Needless to say occasions arise that have to 
be dealt with diplomatically, and the girl Margot shows 
herself to be mistress of several difficult situations. The 
unhappy wife dies at the right moment and the rich man 
wins his election and a second wife, making a dramatic 
ending to quite a good yarn. 

(Kathleen Rice, The Warren, Devonshire Road, 
Harpenden, Herts.) 

We specially commend the reviews by Winifred M. 
Davies (Brynmawr), Stanley Stokes (Heavitree), Dora. 
Kennedy (Belfast), W. G. Galletly (Ealing), Enid 
Blj^on (Beckenham), Frederick Wilhelmy (Finsbury 
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Park), Barbara E. Todd (Doncaster), Joan Colbornc 
(Newport), W. Swayne Little (Dublin), B. Noel Saxelby 
^Manchester), Minna Browning (Cheltenham), Mrs. 
John G. Scott (Oklahoma, U.S.A.), Kenneth Christopher 
Bruce (Sheffield), H. Taylor (Haywards Heath), Malcom 
Hemphrey (Famborough), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), 
■Sidney S. Wright (Bromley), Maude R. Fleeson (Man- 


chester), Mabel Etchells (Wallasey), Gerald McMichael 
(Birmingham), J. A. Jackson (Liverpool), D. West 
(Hull), Roger Hankin (Carlisle). 

V. — ^The Prize of One Year’s Subscription to 
The Bookman is awarded to Mary E. Mc- 
Donough, of 12, Portrush Street, Liv^erpool. 


A FRIEND OF CHARLES LAMB. 

By Roger Ingpen. 


I N a letter of Charles Lamb to William Hazlitt, 
dated Nov^embcr luth, 1805, he mentions among 
various scraps of gossip “ beneath the dignity of 
-epistolary communication,” ” Some things about 
Monkey, which can’t s6 well be written — how it set up 
for a fine lady, and thought it had got lovers, and was 
obliged to be convinc’d of its age from the parish register, 
where it was proved to be only twelve ; and an edict 
issued that it should not give itself airs yet these four 
years ; and how it got leave to be called Miss, by 
grace. ...” Monkey was, of course, T.ouisa Martin, 
in whose companionship when she was a child Lamb 
had delighted. During the following year (1806) hti 
commemorated her transformation from an apish child 
to a beautiful maid with some verses called ” The 
Ape,” in which with wistful humour he says : 

" I have known the power of two fair eyes. 

In smile, or else of glance, 

And how (for 1 a lov^er was) 

They make the spirits dance ; 

“ Blit T would give two hundred smiles 
Of them that t.iirest be, 

For one h)ok of my staring Ape, 

That used to stare on me. 

“ This beast, this Ayie, it had a face — 

If face it might be styl'd — 

Sometimes it was a staring Ape, 

Sometimes a beauteous child — 

*“ A Negro flat — a I^agod squat. 

Cast in a Chinese mold — 

And then it was a (dierub's face. 

Made of that beaten gold ’ 

“ But Time, that’s m u d d 1 1 n g , 
muddling still 

And always altering things- - 
And, what's already at the best. 

To alteration brings — 

That turns the sweetest buds ,to 
flower. 

And chops and changes toys — 

That breaks up dreams, and parts 
old friends. 

And still commutes our jo^^s — 

■“ Has changed away my Ape at last 
And in its place convey'd, 

Thinking therewith to cheat my 
sight, 

A fresh and blooming maid ! 

And fair to sight is she — and still 
Each day doth sightlier grow 
•Upon the ruins of the Ape 
My ancient play-fellow ! *’ 


He also addressed in the same vein another set of verses 
a little later (they were published in 1831) to Louisa 
Martin, ” whom I used to call Monkey ” : 

“ Louisa, serious grown and mild, 

1 knew you once a romping cliiltl. 

Obstreperous much and very wild. 

Then you would clamber irp my knees, 

And strive with every art to tease, 

WTien every art of yours could please. 

These things would scarce be proper now.’* 

Practically all that is known about Louisa is from the 
few references in Lamb's correspondence. Two letters 
to her from Lamb are known — one in part by his sister. 
Louisa appears to have been staying with the Lambs in 
i8()() as Charles records in a letter to Manning of that 
date that ” at twelve o'clock came home Mary and 
Monkey Louisa from the play.” Mrs. Fulton, who can 
still remember Louisa Martin, is a daughter-in-law of 
Louisa’s sister Sarah, and very kindly related to me 
recently the following particulars. Louisa was gover- 
ness, for many years, in the Devonshire household of 
Sir Thomas Aclaiid by whom she was much esteemed. 
On the death of Sir Thomas she recei\'ed a legacy under 
his will and went to Carlisle, where she kept a school. 

This must have been in 1834, for on February 22nd 
of that year Lamb addressed a letter to Wordsworth 
which shows how highly he regarded Louisa Martin and 
her sister. He says : 

“ 1 write from a house of mourning. The oldest and 
best friends 1 have left are in trouble. 
A branch of them (and they of the 
best stock of God's creatures, I 
believe) is establishing a school at 
(arhsle. Her name is Louisa 
Martm, her address 75, Castle Street, 
Carlisle, her qualities (and her 
motives for this exertion) are the 
most amiable and upright. For 
thirty years she has been tried by 
me and on her behaviour I would 
stake my soul. O, if you can 
recommend her, how I would love 
you, if 1 could love you better. 
Pray, pray recommend her. She is 
as good a human creature — next to 
my sister, perhaps the most exem- 
plary female I ever knew. ... If you 
want references the Bishop of Carlisle 
may be one. Louisa’s sister (as good 
as she, she cannot be better tho’ she 
tries) educated the daughter of the 
late Earl of Carnarvon, and he settled 
a handsome annuity on her for life. 
In short, all the family are as sound 
as a rock." 

Some years later Louisa 
Martin set up a school in 
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Kensington High Street. She moved to Maidenhead 
in 1844, returning to London about 1850, and died at 
Maida Vale in 1858. 

There is an interesting story with regard to Sarah 
Martin, who on one occalsion was going to Scotland, 
when Charles Lamb took her to the coach to see her 
off. He scrutinised the passengers who were already 
seated and, liking the appearance of Mr. Fulton, 
asked him if he would look after Miss Martin during 
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the journey. On arriving at their destination and. 
taking leave of his charge, whom he admired^ Mr. 
Fulton requested that he might be allowed to call oa 
her. • She granted his request, and not long afterwards- 
they were married. 

Mrs. Fulton has kindly allowed me to reproduce the* 
accompanying silhouette portrait which has been, 
prepared from a life-size profile in her possession cut: 
out of pasteboard. 


CHARLES MARRIOTT 

By R. Ellis Roberts. 


R. MARRIOTT’S new novel — “ The Grave 
Impertinence ” (Hutchinson) — is an essay on 
an old theme, a theme which has occupied him often 
bfefore. Tenaciously, at times impatiently and with a 
touch of cynicism, he has endeavoured, since his first 
book, “ The Column,” to insist on the dangers of 
pretence, of sham freedom, of easy rebellion, while he is 
equally eager to denounce those who would reduce a 
world of spontaneous beauty to a thing of little order 
and artificial regulations. In a comparatively, early 
book, The Lapse of Vivien Eady,” the conflict was 
put sharply, with less subtlety, perhaps, than in such 
tales as ” The Dewpond ” and ” The Catfish,” but with 
a clearness which made his intention unmistakable. 
In that story Mr. Marriott for once neglected to be 
elusive. In the plain contrast between Selwyn Harpur 
and Humphry Stott he gave us his philosophy almost 
in the terms of a creed : generally he is content to give 
it in terms of art, as a question of values rather than of 
doctrine, of taste rather than theology. Yet what 
marks Mr. Marriott off from his contemporaries is his 
awareness of dogma : he may at times try to evade it. 
There are moments when I suspect he wishes, like other 
dogmatists, that there were other ways of having your 
Ccike than by eating it ; but he never allows his desires 
or his emotions to cloud his intellectual apprehension. 
He knows you must have dogmas, must have rules, 
that the whole battle of life consists in not allowing 
your rules to become prejudices. It is here he contrasts 
with the sentimental liberalism of Mr. Shaw or Mr. Wells. 
Long .ago Mr. Shaw said : ” The golden rule is that there 
is no golden rule,” and so set up with one hand what 
he destroyed with his other. In ” The Lapse of Vivien 
Eady ” Mr. Marriott states a creed which seems to 
differ little, but- yet is worlds away ; Hugh Stott 
stays to Harpur and Vivien : 

" My father says that in fishing, like everything else, the 
first rule is that there is no rule." 

That statement is the key to all Mr. Marriott’s 
philosophy. It has guided him as much in his criticism 
of art as in his criticism of life ; and if it betrays him into 
a certain impatience with the people who always act 
and speak before they think, it is the impatience of a man 
who hates to see things wasted, who is convinced that 
e^iery thing should subserve life; that method is a deaden- 
. master ; that ” literature and ^t are not things apart 
from life ; they are the flower, the fine finish of life itself. 
If they are not that, then they are mere lumber.” 


In England we do not expect our novelists to have- 
a philosophy. Only a few people noticed Mr. Marriott’s, 
until the publication of ” Now ! ” ” Now ! ” is not a. 

favourite of mine. In spite of its excellent comedy, 
and the beauty of much of the Cornish chapters, the- 
satire is a trifle too deliberate and flatters too much 
an essentially unimportant part of English society. 
Mr. Marriott is too good an artist to be wasted on South 
Kensington. He is not a Londoner born ; and I think 
he is sometimes too apt to exaggerate London’s promi- 
nence. The capital is grossly overrated ; and is never 
more ridiculous than when it attempts to keep on an* 
intellectual level with Manchester, a city which can 
safely be left to the enjoyment of its inhabitants. After 
all places are of value for their exports : and all that 
is best in London leaves it, and what it gets from other* 
countries belongs not to it but to them. It is a great 
exchange. Now Mr. Marriott is suspicious of exchange- 
centres. He is liable to worry overmuch about them. 
The great social exchanges, governed by convention 
through the by-laws of etiquette, disturb him. He is- 
too ready to believe that to give a thing a social value 
is to destroy its real character. For instance, in many 
of his books he deals with marriage. On the doctrine 
of marriage he evidently holds the Catholic view ; and 
he dislikes the way in which the world has turned 
marriage into a convention, or a convenience, or a 
protest. He is, in such a story as ” The Kiss of Helen,”' 
in danger of exaggerating the extent to which con- 
ventional labels really affect the simple facts of ordinary 
life. Life gets back on those who pretend : and many 
who wed for convenience find themselves let in for 
marriage at its most extreme. Joan Keverne’s refusal 
to marry Paul is near being a tribute to the conventions 
she despises ; she takes insufficient account of the- 
reality which no amount of regularising can kill : truth 
can survive even the efforts of the theologians, and a 
violet will smell sweet in spite of all the teachings of the- 
botanists. 

Yet there remains a bar. Naaman may bow himself- 
in the house of Rimmon : but he must not neglect thp 
devotions of his own faith, nor deny the God of his 
allegiance. That is the theme of ” The Grave Imperti- 
nence,” as it was of ” The Dewpond,” ” The Catfish,” 
” Subsoil,” and, in a sense, of ” Davenport.” Not that. 
Mr. Marriott repeats himself. Few novelists are more- 
various, more . successful at inventing new characters,, 
and at sedng new facets of old characters. It is that 
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he is acutely aware of the great struggle not imminent, 
but actually now in being between the new world of 
order and organisation, of commerce and business, of 
truth and convention. He is the most prophetic of 
modern novelists, “ Now ! ** preceded by some years 
the gradual disgust of the ordinary citizen at political 
^-ndi parliamentary machinery : it was predictive as 
well as prophetic. The Grave Impertinence '' in the 
same way sums up the vague dislike and distrust which 
many of us feel lor the activities of people who use 
life s essentials for selfish means, who think of money 
not as a convenient symbol 
of business, but of business 
as a convenience for the 
acquirement of money. 

Ill 

It may be said that there 
is a division of interest in 

The Grave Impertinence.*’ 

The early chapters are 
concerned with Gilbert 
Sadler who, after the war, 
became a draughtsman 
with a passion for outline, 
clear vision. Sadler is one 
of those men, whom Mr. 

Marriott is fond of drawing, 
who determinedly limits 
himself. He shrinks from 
the personal touch : he can- 
not de-emotionalise personal 
relations, and so avoids 
them. “If he had an 
ambition it was to commit 
himself to nothing beyond 
his reach or outside his 
immediate control." How 
far Mr. Marriott believes 
such an ambition to be pos- photo hv e. 0, Hoppe, 
sible of realisation I am not 

sure. In “ Now ! " he seemed to think such a plan could 
succeed. It is, of course, only a lack of imagination 
which permits a man to think anything is within his 
reach. To Sadler comes Penkevil, who is engaged in 
a big business concern, the British Light Metal 
Syndicate, and also is a landowner in Somerset. He 
owns most of Hinton Causeway, where his neighbour 
is General Dunsterville, an anti-militarist soldier. 
Penkevil wishes to build a, model village at Hinton 
Causeway : the Syndicate, represented in the book by 
Mendoza, encourages his scheme as an advertisement. 
The book is concerned with the struggle between the 
two Penkevils — the man who loves the country village, 
longs for its good, and the man who would not be ashamed 
to use his village to boom his business. It is the old 
problem of prostitution against love. Penkevil’s posi- 
tion is really analogous to that of a man who will use 
his wife’s social charm and beauty in order to get on 
in his profession. Something in his soul gives him 
pause. He cannot be quite certain why Dunsterville 
and Rose, his daughter, who like him, distrust his 
association with business : or why they tolerate in 
Mendoza what they will not in him. Sadler, who finds 


himself drawn unwillingly into the controversy, goes - 
to visit Penkevil at Hinton House and sees the Dunster- 
villes at Hinton Court, puts the difference in a sentence : 

“ Hinton House lived by the .clock ; Hinton Court lived 
by the sun ’* — and that brief statement of the quarrel 
between life and machinery puts the thesis of this novel. 
It is solved as successfully as it is stated. Mr. Marriott 
has never excelled the handling of character here 
shown in the conflicts between Rose and Penkevil 
between Penkevil and the Mendozas. 

No novelist now alive has a greater power of making 

ordinary things significant.. 
You may dislike some of 
his characters — I cannot 
bear his big, creamy, stupid 
women with blonde souls 
and blonde minds — but he 
nevei wastes his time or 
yours in mere photography^ 
WTen the historian of the 
twentieth century turns to 
his documents, few will yield 
him more material than. 
Mr. Marriott’s novels. Not 
only for themselves, but 
for their influence — fre- 
quently unacknowledged 
and unrecognised — on such 
younger authors as E. M. 
Forster, Gilbert Cannan, 
G. B. Stern and J. D. Beres- 
ford, they are full of instruc- 
tion for the student of life. 
For thehistory of movements 
the historian will consult 
Mr. Wells ; but for the history 
of the lives of the middle- 
class, for the history of 
those impulses and instincts 

Charles Marriott. movements, for 

those dim, disturbing 
desires wLich are the unknown source of opinion and 
conviction Mr. Marriott’s novels are invaluable He has 
founded no school, and has no disciples : but his work 
has coloured thi less subtle and moie popular fiction 
which is acclaimed as modern. There is not space here 
to speak of his extreme modernity in form : • of his 
consummate skill in giving the reader a character 
almost entirely through its reactions on other characters ; 
on his steady refusal to be betrayed into the easier paths 
of realism or of fantasy. It is not for nothing that he, 
like Keats and Ibsen, has been an apothecary, a dispens- 
ing chemist : the study of science has made him see 
that nothing is quite so foolish as the " practical 
man’s philosophy. He writes indignantly yet whimsic- 
ally here of “ that unflinching arithmetical justice, 
which makes the good accountant waste profitable 
hours over the unbalanced ha’penny — a justice which, 
in itself, emphasises the separation of business from 
life." There you have the key to his philosophy. He 
resents vehemently anything — business, art, convention, 
respectability, religion — which separates men from life. 
That resentment makes him the most optimistic of our 
modern novelists. 
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flew Boohs. 


SCHOLAR AND POET.* 

Perhaps A. H. Bullen's loving editor claims more for 
these vehqiiicB than they possess. Perhaps the literary 
lights who wrote extravagant praise to him saw the things 
he had written through a medium of their love and admira- 
tion for the man. I doubt very much that any one of 
these “rimes" — to keep his own name for thetn — would 
have exactly satisfied the most fastidious of critics, with his 
great standards. I can remember this beloved man at a 
table in a Soho restaurant some fifteen years ago, in a 
characteristic moment. The fourth of the square party — 
of whom, alas, only one survives — was an Irish-Amencan 
poet of rare distinction — Louise Imogen Guiney. She was 
not as good a critic as she was a poet — her enthusiasms got 
in the way — and as she praised this one and that one’s 
poetic work, Bullen, his splendid head flung back, kept 
murmuring dissent, too gracious and kindly to prove him- 
self wiser than she, who being deaf w'as hardly aware of the 
murmured dissent. All the same the book is extra- 
ordinarily interesting — because Bullen is behind it. No 
one who loved and admired the man can read it without 
what the eighteenth centur\* diarists called un serrement 
du cceur. It is as though the heart was not so much wrung 
as shaken. Of course there are many felicities ; with such 
a man anything else would be impossible. “ Weeping 
Cross " may stand by itself ; it is a cameo. A Greek poet 
might have written it as “ The Willow ’’ ; 

“ With bold heart, lugh-aspiring aim, 

Forth fared he in the morning grey, 

To storm the Citadel of Fame 
And win a crown of fadeless bay. 

Ungarlanded at day’s decline, 

Ruefully weighing gain with loss. 

When neither moon nor stars did shine. 

Homeward he stole by Weeping Cr().ss.’’ 

But on the whole the little book is hardly* representative 
of a mind as receptive and as richly stored as Bullen’s. It 
would be a wrong to him, I think, to count it as in any’^ way 
an adequate representation. Bullen was a man in the 
sense that his beloved Elizabethans were men. There was 
nothing of freakishness about liis mind or character. 
Thinking of him and of the Elizabethans, from whom he 
was a stray, one is persuaded that literature should be 
served by men of action. She is too often served by the 
unwholesome, the abnormal, the anaemic, who find 
inspiration in close and ill-smelling rooms in.stead of under 
the sun and moon and stars. His melancholy in his latter 
years has something poignant about it in a nature so 
robust and so generous. I am convinced that it was 
primarily* due to the fact that he was born a man of action 
as well as a scholar and poet. But though he knew and 
loved the country green and was at home and happy in all 
sorts of village inns and such places, with the odd country' 
characters, he was still too much under roofs and in towns. 
He should have carried a sword and been a great adventurer, 
and ruffled it with gallants like him.self, instead of having 
to think of bread for himself and others. He belonged to 
the elect few. It is only* when such as he die that we recog- 
nise the magnitude of the loss. There were two Bullens — 
one the Bullen who loved great libraries and colleges and 
^ the classics and the Fathers — cultivated beauty, in fact. 
There was the other Bullen who could have tramped the 
country roads with a pack on his back, delighting in what 
strange company he met, what adventures might befall 
him. He belonged to the adventuring men, but he 
belonged also to the scholar, and his nature might well be 
a battle-ground between the two. I can see him now on 
a February after-midnight in London — during those 
years of jolly adventure when Laurence and Bullen brought 
out books after his heart, and the devil take the best sellers ! 

♦ “ Weeping Cross, and Other Rimes." By A. H. Bullen. 
5s, (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


I can see him lifting his hat and letting the wet wind ruffle 
his hair. “ Ah, it is the west wind ! ’’ he said. “ The Spring 
comes to London.’’ 

Well, since such as he were never made for tinje or 
to end, one still thinks of him stepping westward, with the 
wind in his mane of hair and the cool moisture of the wet, 
fructifying night on his cheeks and eyes. 

Katharine Tynan. 

A PLAYGROUND OF WORDS/ 

After second-hand book catalogues, dictionaries are the 
most delightful of reading. The best novelists sometimes 
nod ; the best lexicographers never fail. They are not 
diffuse, and their etyunologies are like detective storie.s — 
my* own favourite form of fiction. Professor Weekley has 
already* given us two volumes of etymological romance, 
and here discharges upon us all the rest of his material. 
I wonder he doesn’t work some of it up into a thrilling 
scries of stories. “ My dear Watson,” I can hear him say- 
ing, “ with the simplicity that has endeared you to a 
generation of readers and made me by comparison seem 
brilliant, you naturally think that petronel, a horse-pistol or 
carbine, has some connection with poitrine. That, if you 
will forgive me, indicates the defects of a professional bias. 
You think that if a petronel could speak it would say 
' ninety-nine.' I will admit that the archaic French 
poitrmal seems to offer a clue ; but w*e must always look, 
my* dear Watson, beyond the rough guesses of folk 
etymology. I-estrade, now — a promising young etymolo- 
gist, but too much a creature of the Yard — attaches great 
importance to poitrmal. But here is a small monograph 
I have written in the intervals of morphia-taking and 
violin-playing, which tracks down a very clear form petrinal 
in sixteenth century French. By* careful investigation I 
have also detected petrinale and pietronella in Italian, and 
— this, my dear Watson, I will confess, is a long shot — I 
have discovered the existence of pedreual in the delightful 
and sonorous language of Cervantes. Now I imagine that 
even you, my dear Watson, cannot fail to see the obvious 
connection with the Latin petra, a stone — a word, which 
you will doubtless remember, is the occasion of the world’s 
most famous j)un, as y*ou may see for yourself in the dome 
of St. Peter’s.” “ Really, Weeklock,” I exclaimed, “ this is 
indeed marvellous.” “ You exaggerate,” he replied, with 
one of his rare smiles, as he waved the hypodermic syringe 
lightly in the air, “ you habitually exaggerate ; but I am 
obliged to y*ou for that charming idiosyncrasy. Well, then, 
what is the inference 1 Obviously*, that petronel has nothing 
to do with poitrine, and does not indicate a weapon slung 
or fired from the breast, but signifies a flint-lock piece, such 
as superseded the old matchlock.” 

I venture to ask Professor Weekley if he sees no possi- 
bilities in this method. But I do not wish anyone to infer 
that the present, more sober embodiment of his material 
is lacking in interest. On the contrary, it is almost the 
nicest dictionary I have ever read, and it is printed in such 
charmingly large type that I can read it at meals. What 
more can anyone ask of a book ? Here, for instance, is one 
of the entries : 

** facetiae. In booksellers’ catalogues now usud of obscene 
books, a long way removed from * merie wordes or deedes with- 
out dishonestie ; merie conceites with a pleasant grace ' (Coop), 
from facetus, graceful, urbane, whence obs. Jacete, now replaced 
by facetious 

“ Cheerful, facete, jovial (' Tristram Shandy').” 

Professor Weekley has made a special feature of recent 
slang words and is almost incredibly up to date. I notice, 
however, that the use of immense as a word of approval is 
not given. A striking person was “ immense ” without 
any reference to size. ” Slosh,” the game that seems as 

♦ “ An Etymological Dictionary of Modem English. By 
Ernest Weekley, M.A. £2 2s. net, (John Murray.) 
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likely to supersede billiards as bridge superseded whist, 
-does not seem to have come ]Mr. Weekley's way. Perhaps 
he doubts its endurance ; but it can scarcely be less long- 
lived than yhondda as a verb, which he does record. 

Well, here are nearly 1,700 pages of wonderful words, 
delightfully described. It is a dictionary with humour 
a.nd it is worthy of the glorious language it seeks to honour. 
No praise can be higher than that. 

• George Sampson. 

G. B. B. LOOKS BACKWARD.^ 

There arc several ways of writing your reminiscences, 
when you have lived long enough to have any ; two ways 
in particular. You can be frank and flippant and say as 
many indiscreet, uncomplimentary things as you can think 
■of about the people you have knowrn, and if you do it 
smartly enough you will be called brilliant. Or you can 
practise self-denial, leave a lot of your best stories un- 
written, because they could not be told without w'ounding 
•somebody's feelings, tell only such as are amusing or 
poignant without being scandalous, and be called genial 

Mr. Biirgin has adopted the second couYse, and tins might 
have counted for virtue in him, only he has such an 111- 
•exhaustible fund of anecdotes that he could well afford 
to pick and choose and thrown aw'a}^ the sour ones and still 
have enough of the other sort left to fill his book to o^'er- 
fiow'ing. The result is a gossipy, jileasant, wholly attractive 
volume that even all the persons he mentions in it may 
read with enjoyment. If he pulls some of their legs 
occasionally, he pulls without malice ; if he tells any tales 
iigainst them, he does it wnth a humour and good-humour 
that take all sting from Ins laughter. 

CInly once docs he let you suspect he has a cloven lioof, 
if he cared to exhibit it, and that is wdien he jirefaces a 
whimsical account of a lunch he liad with Swinburne 
by describing Watts Dunton as “a remarkable man who 
by dint of reclaiming great men from their vices, and 
livnng with them, had persuaded himself that he also 
was a great man." It serves to show^ you that he could 
do that sort of thing quite neatly if he wanted to, but he 
■doesn’t do it again 

All his lively anecdotes are strung on the story of his 
■own career, and he has had a more varied and interesting 
•career than falls to the lot of most writers. He was taken 
■early with the craze (if it is a craze) for writing ; his father 
•sent him for a year to Canada, and from that and many a 
later Canadian experience came, in due course, some of 
the most successful of his books. Then he w^ent to Egypt 
as secretary to Baker Pa.sha ; and novels were presently 
to come of that ; returning home, after a spell of office 
work, he fell in with Robert Barr, and with Jerome, and 
became sub-editor of the Idler, He left that to be a 
publisher's reader; and combining with Douglas Sladeii 
to start the New Vagabonds Club had before long made 
acquaintance wnth most of tlie leading literary lights of 
the day, and counted many of them among his friemD. 
All this, and more such, has given him a very cornucopia 
■of material to draw^ upon, so that he could hardly have 
written a dull book if he had tried to ; as a matter of 
fact, apparently almost without effort, in the easiest, 
happiest vein, he has wTitten one of the most entertaining 
personal memoirs that have lightened our darkness for 
years past. The only complaint one might make is that 
lie talks of only about two of those sixt^^-two novels that 
jSLve going around wnth his name on their title pages, but 
he discourses interestingly on his methods of w^ork and 
the methods followed by other authors, on w^omcn writers, 
on lecturing, and deals faitlifull}?’ with critics and criticism, 
and in so many other ways makes atonement lor this 
reticence that you are left with nothing to do but congratu- 
late him and yourself on a book that, despite his occasional 
hints at disappointments, he must have enjoyed wTiting, 
for it makes enjoyable reading. 

F. H. 

• “ Memoirs of a Clubman." By B. Burgin. i6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 



G. B. Burgin’s 
Whole-time Hobby. 

hroui a drawinp by Thomas Downey. 


RUSSIA’S GREATEST STATESMAN.^ 

This book is an imyiortant contribution to recent Russian 
history. Witte served his country under the tw^o last 
Tsars. By Alexander III he w^as liked and trusted ; but 
by Nicholas 11 and the Empress Alexandra, according to 
his own account, he w'as disliked and distrusted. His 
estimates of the sovereigns were naturally biased by these 
personal considerations, but throughout his public career 
Witte ever served his country faithfully, and he was one of 
the few^ Russian statesmen of whom it could be said he was 
a patriot and free from any susjyicion of veniality. His 
memoirs show him to have been egotistical, arrogant, and 
strong in the belief of his own j>owers lEit these are very 
human failings and essential for the making of a strong 
character. 

Very typical is his account of the way he conducted the 
peace negotiations with Japan after that country had 
certainly wwsted the great Russian empire : 

" My tone and nianner were such that on one occasion Komura 
exclaimed, ' Yon talk as it yi)ii rejirescnted the victor.' To 
which I retorted : ‘ There arc no \ictoi.s here, and, tlierefore, 

no defeated 

Witte was born at f'lflis in 1849. Ilis father was of 
Baltic origin, but his mother was of the best Russian 
nationality, her mother being l*rincess Yelena Pavlovna 
I)olgoruki. One of Witte’s first cousins on the maternal 
side was the notorious Madame Blavatski. He gives an 
amusing account of her amazing career. Yelena Hahn 
at a very early age married Blavatski, Vice-Governor of 
Erivan, but she soon left him, and some time later travelled 
as a stowaway on an English ship to Constantinople. There 
she became an equestrienne 111 a circus, and having met 
Mitrovich, a famous opera-singer of the period, she accom- 
panied him to the various European capitals where he was 
engaged to sing. She next threw in her lot with an English- 
man, and went with him to America. Then she reappeared 
in Europe wdth the medium Home. For a time she returned 

* “ The Memoirs of Count Witte." Translated from tlie 
original Russian manuscript and edited by Abraliam Yarmo- 
linsky. 21s. net. (Heinemann.) 
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to Tiflis, but meeting again her old lover, Mitrovich. she 
once pore roamed the world with him. Witte says : 

” By that time they presented a rather sorry sight, he a tooth- 
less lion, perennially at the feet of his mistress, an aged lady, 
stout and slovenly. ... Her face, apparently once of great 
beauty, bore all the traces of a tempestuous and passionate 
life. . . . But her eyes were extraordinary. She had enormous 
azure-coloured eyes, and when she spoke with animation, they 
sparkled in a fashion which is altogether indescribable.** 

Mitrovich was drowned when the pair were shipwrecked 
off Africa, and the lady entered Cairo very wet and penni- 
less. But she reappeared in England, and travelled to 
India. This was her Theosophic period of fame, and of her 
spiritualistic qualities her cousin candidly says, “ There 
was something demoniac in that extraordinary woman.** 

Witte fully relates his own career, first in the railway 
.service and then in politics. He became Minister of 
Finances in 1892, and he was Premier for a short time in 
1905-6. It is impossible to deal in a brief article such as 
this with his account of the causes and the course of the 
Russian- Japanese war. He does not hesitate to blame 
his country when necessary, particularly in its dealings 
at an earlier date with China, in the days of Li Hung Chang. 
He seems to have been something of a prophet, for at the 
outset of the late great European war he said it would end 
with a catastrophe for Russia, and that it would ruin 
Europe for a century. 

With his own unfortunate sovereign, Nicholas II, Witte 
was never in sympathy, and he draws an unfavourable 
estimate of his character : 

** He is incapable of playing fair and he always seeks under- 
hand means and underground ways. . . . The Emperor’s 
character may be said to be essentially feminine. Someone has 
observed that Nature granted him masculine attributes by 
mistake.” 

He also states what is not generally known — that before 
his marriage Nicholas had a liaison with the ballet dancer, 
Kszesinska. It is now the custom to attribute the ruin 
of the Imperial Family to the Empress and, as he disliked 
her, Witte is no exception to the rule : 

” Nicholas fell permanently under the spell of his wife, a 
woman hysterical and unbalanced, yet possessed of a sufficient 
strong character to master him completely and infect him with 
her own morbidity.” 

The publishers of this book contribute their quota to 
the Imperial indictment by asserting that ” the late Tsar 
tried desperately to gain possession 


There are many authorities on London, and they can (and 
usually do) point out each other's deficiencies, for each of 
them knows something that is not known to the rest. In 
his ” Unknown London ” (to say nothing of that masterly 
book of his, ” The Great Fire of London ”), Mr. Walter 
George Bell proved himself wise in the topography of the 
great city and its historic associations, and in ” More 
About Unknown London " he takes you wandering again 
into its lesser known by-ways. You may say Gog and 
Magog in the Guildhall are not unknown to you, but do- 
you know any more of them than that the two figures are 
there ? Who wrote the earliest British naval dispatch in 
existence, and where is it ? This and many another of 
London's treasures Mr. Bell opens to you in his fascinating" 
volume. Stories about the Tower ; of an old printing" 
house in Crane Court ; of Goldsmith’s Brick Court rooms 
from the inside ; of the old Carmelite Vault in Britton 
Court, Whitefriars — he gossips of such-like out-of-the-way 
and more or less forgotten survivals of old London with a. 
delightful discursiveness, taking you into odd nooks and 
corners on the way to wherever he is going and revealing^ 
something fresh and interesting about them. An excellent 
book, and one that the London tourist should take 
■with him if he wants to get off the beaten track and 
learn of things that, old as they are, will often be new to- 
him. 

Mr. Will Owen takes the town as he finds it, and does 
not mind so much whether it is known or unknown, so- 
long as it is picturesque. He begins at the Roman Bath 
in the Strand and finishes up with a glance at Strand-on- 
the-Green, and m the interval has personally conducted 
you to the Tower, the Charterhouse, the Inns of Court, the 
Temple, some old churches, several old taverns, houses 
where famous people lived, quaint courts and alleys, the 
Bank of England, and other places, of all of which he gives 
you a brief account in ” Old London Town,” and sixty of 
which he illustrates. If you remember the charming 
backgrounds he has been in the habit of touching into his 
humorous book illustrations, the charm and delicacy of 
his drawings here of quaint or beautiful bits of old London 
will not at all surprise you. 

Each of these books is a companionable guide to carr}’’ 
in the pocket, and a real acquisition to that corner of the 
library where every good bookman keeps his special books 
about London. 


of these papers of his former 
premier, knowing that they would 
bfear perpetual testimony against 
him at the bar of history.” That 
is rather a flammivombus statement 
and hardly justified by the revela- 
tions of the book, interesting and 
valuable as it is. And the errors of 
the Tsar and his wife have surely 
been expiated by their cruel deaths 
and those of their innocent children. 

S. M. ElLis. 


LONDON KNOWN AND 
UNKNOWN.* 

The interest of London is inex- 
haustible ; you can never come to 
* the end of it : 

” When thou . hast done, thou 
hast not done," 

as Donne says, in a different con- 
nection, for there is still more to be 
seen if you knew where to look for it. 

^ * More About Unknown London.** 
9 y Waltjr G. Bell. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. 
? I John JJane.) — ^“Old London Town.** 
Illustrated and described by Will Owen. 
(Arrowsmith.) 



From a drawing by Hanslip Fletcher, Goldstnith's fOOinS in 

Brick Court, Temple. 

From ** More About Unknown Loudon." (John ) 
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MANY INVENTIONS.* 

Johan Bojer is an idealist : he has got the Vision 
Splendid. He is also a pessimist : his world is one of 
bitter disillusion. “ God and the Woman has not the 
power of “ The Great Hunger." There is a sense of hope- 
lessness in it which depresses one with the futility of life 
as the foremost Norwegian novelist of to-day sees it. This 
is a book of peasants ; and the greed, the narrowness, the 
greyness of the Northern peasant are all over it. In the 
Latin countries the workers on the soil are as avaricious 
and as callous to suffering, but the brightness of the sun- 
light pierces the gloom of the soul. In England, too, there 
are memories and traditions of the kindly gods of the earth 
from sowing to reaping. Rustic life in Norway as Bojer 
depicts it is a sullen, bitter business. 

The central theme is one of ancient tragedy — the barren- 
ness of a woman whose pride is humbled and whose heart 
is hurt because she cannot bring a cliild into the world, 
but the subject is treated in such dull, grey tones that it 
loses its strength through sheer lack of contrast. Even 
Thomas Hardy in his most ironic hours was alive to th^ 
lighter tinges of the life of the country-side ; he never 
entirely ignored gaiety or a placid content — at any rate 
in his minor characters. Johan Bojer ’s one fatal defect 
is that he is as humourless as Ibsen. 

Martha Ersland had been educated as a " fine lady " ; 
she had been engaged to a forester, and she lost him, as she 
lost her inheritance. These things grieved her, but the 
sneers of her neighbours grieved her still more. She gave 
the country-side more cause for derision when she married 
Hans Lia, a huckster who was a drunkard. Martha knew 
her man, and welded him to her own purpose. Hans 
becomes a successful man, losing honesty with each tran- 
saction he engages in. There is no one to inherit the big 
farm and all the possessions it represents. Martha implored 
Heaven without avail for an inheritor of the little king- 
dom, built up in sweat and pain. The couple took into 
their home the little lad, Knut Hamren, who worked on the 
land for them, and was entirely pleasant, but in an evil hour 
Martha adopted her sister's boy. Nils, who was crafty even 
as a child. As the years went by Nils asserted himself 
more and more and accumulated land and money of his 
own. In the upshot he evicted the helpless old people 
from their great farm-house of Dyrendal. 

There is matter here for tragedy, but these old folk have 
small souls : 

" They bought a little farm across the fjord. From there they 
could see Dyrendal as a little speck among the hills far away m 
another parish. It was a relief to work hard and become tired. 
After a hard day's work it was possible to sleep. The day came 
when they did not have the energy to rage and talk about their 
misfortune any more. But they did want to rise in the world 
again — not at one throw . . . but they could save and save, 
and add shilling to shilling — up, up." 

There is something in humanity which is pleasurably 
thrilled by a sense of fear in literature. It is akin to the 
feeling of children who ask their old nurse to tell them of 
dragons and other horrific beasts. Miss Nina Toye, who 
has already written " The Death Rider," is even more 
effective in a ghostly way in " The Shadow of Fear," 
which recalls in the shudder it gives Henry James’s " The 
Turn of the Screw." Richards, the butler, and his wife 
stealthily watching over The F'riary are evil in the flesh ; 
James’s grim pair were evil shadows. Mrs. Elston, haunted 
by a brooding and hungry destiny, is a figure from 
l^athaniel Hawthorne. From the moment that Godfrey 
meets her she at once attracts and repels by her feverish, 
mad unrest. Miss Toye is wise in making Godfrey a 
scientist who is something of a sceptic. His slow conversion 
to belief in the Shadow which surrounds the old Friary on 
the edge of the marsh increases the sense of conviction that 
there are horrors beyond human view. Godfrey’s helpless- 
ness against unseen influences is the most pathetic part of 

• " God and the Woman." By Johan Bojer. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) — " The Shadow of Fear." By Nina 
Toye. 7S. net. (Heinemann.) — " The Mainland." By E. L. 
Grant Watson. 7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Capes.) — " The Burning 
Secret.*' By Stefan Zweig. 6s. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 



a tragedy of which his haunted wife is the victim. The 
quiet, cheerful, courageous figure of Anne illumines this 
weird story with gentle pity. 

The romance of virile adventure on the high seas and the 
broad spaces of the earth will never fail of its appeal what- 
ever the evolution of the race. Mr. E. L. Grant Watson’s 
" The Mainland " is a rough-hewn novel with very few 
graces of writing, but the medium is admirable for the 
subject. Young John Sherwin, leading a primitive life in 
an island off the north coast of Australia, uneducated,, 
illiterate, is strange stuff for a hero. His father will not 
leave the island because he has committed murder — one of 
tho.se swift revenges which the law cannot overlook and 
pardon. As the boy grows in strength, disturbing desires 
arise in him. His father gives him relugtant release, 
warning him that the world has nothing better to give 
him than his home. His first patron, Cray, is an a(mateur 
sailor and adventurer after Robert Louis Stevenson's own 
heart. Mrs. Cray is a very modern figure, who enchants 
the primitive boy by her self-confident beauty and her 
chanting of magical verses. There is nothing of the poet 
about John Sherwin, however. His heart is set on more 
material delights. Mrs. Cray, coquetting with him, is. 
almost swept off her feet, but the dilettante Cray with 
suave irony gives John his congL Thereafter the boy 
takes his toll of life — or rather life takes its toll of him. He 
rises from utter degradation to material prosperity, has 
more refined sensual adventures, and finally marries a girl 
whose demure steadfastness keeps him constant. 

Stefan Zweig is tainted with the morbid psychology of 
Freud. In " The Burning Secret " the boy Edgar, son 
of a beautiful erotic mother, is unpleasantly precocious. 
The author treats with considerable skill the episode of 
a mature woman, faithful to her husband and devoted to 
her son, tortured by an unworthy passion. Her admirer, 
too, is cleverly depicted. He is simply the " questing 
beast," well fed, vain, gorgeous in uniform, who has had 
many conquests and is utterly convinced of his own 
irresistible attractions. There is something extremely 
repugnant in the delicate small boy discovering by intuition 
his mother’s folly and sensing the fulfilment of an intrigue. 
What can one say of a child who reasons in this wise ; 

** Even their manner towards each other is not what it was. 
They behave as though they had been naughty and didn't dare 
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confess. They’re embarrassed, they're concealing something. 
They've got a secret between them that they don't want to tell 
me. ... I believe I know what it is. It is what books speak 
of, and it comes in operas when the men and women on the stage 
■stand singing face to face with their arms spread out, and 
embrace, and shove each other away." 

Little Edgar is no doubt clever, and he manages to kill 
the love-affair, but one cannot possibly imagine him 
growing into a decent man. 

Louis J. McQuilland. 


AN ARCH WANGLER AND OTHERS.* 

The " arch-wangler ’’ — quite a good new name for 
him — is Mr. Lloyd George ; the others are President 
Wilson, M. Clemenceaii and M. Briand ; Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Bonar Law and ]\Ir. Hughes ; Marshal Foch, Sir 
William Robertson and Sir Henry Wilson ; and Lord 
Riddell, Sir Maurice Hankey and Mr. Philip Kerr : thirteen 
of them in all — " Makers of the New World." 

One would like to be able to identify the " One who 
Jenows them." Not that he is a portrait painter of fascinat- 
ing personality or transcendent talent but merely' because 
the authorslup of all such anonymous character-sketches 
intrigues one. A professional journalist, one feels sure he 
is, and in the camp of the Coalition. He has so selected 
and so dealt with his subjects as to throw the Prime 
Minister’s qualities very^ ingeniously’ into the highest 
possible relief. He shows us Clemenceaii " angry’, stubborn 
and so obsessed with the w'rong done to la Paine that all 
vision for the vital need for allied unity was obscured " ; 
President Wilson " vainglorious, tactless, pursuing un- 
compromisingly his own ideals of international relation " ; 
Orlando, " hysterical and emotional." It needed all 
Mr. Lloyd George’s magnetism, all " his genius as a tactician 
and conciliator," to keep such " conflicting elements in 
any sort of concurrence." Mr. Bonar Law, unlike these 
foreigners, was no hindrance but what a foil ! With his 
drab temperament and depressed spirits ! Mr. Balfour 
■serves the same purpose almost equally well. A wonderful 
man in his way, Mr. Balfour : "To express a point of view, 
to bring an argument to bear upon any theme, at any’ 
time, is a delight to him. . . . But to feel strongly’ enough 
to be able to translate one side of an argument into action, 
and successful action, this he has never been able to do." 
And we are told how M. Clemenceaii, after listening to him 
for twenty’’ minutes on one occasion, inquired : " C’est 

fini ? Mats — are you for or are you against ^ " As for 
Foch and Sir Henry W^ilson and Lord Riddell and Mr. 
Philip Kerr, they are splendid fellows all, marvels of 
.efficiency. But w'ho dis^^overed them and to whose credit 
must be brought the sum total of their many' gifts ? Why', 
Mr. Lloyd George ! 

The two most noteworthy sketches in the book are those 
of the oldest and youngest members of the thirteen, 
M. Clemenceau and Mr. Pliilip Kerr. Of the former some 
good stories are told. Of even greater interest is the 
•description of the man himself : 

“ But they are not sympathetic, tliesc piercing, sad brown 
eyes : they are the eyes of the cy’iiic whose vision has pierced 
life to the quick, who has no illusions, no tender remembrances, 
who has ceased to rely’ upon mankind for help or sy’mpathy' ; 
of one who, fighting all his life alone, against great odds, still 
finds himself at the end of it alone, and still fighting. 

“ ' My wife was unfaithful to me ; my children have left me.; 

’ my friends have deserted me — but I have still got my teeth ! ' 

" This savage outburst of his represents his attitude towards 
life and mankind. He hves alone on the meagre sum of 
i 2,000 francs a year, in a tiny house, with one serv’ant. He 
never entertains, never dines out, goes to bed at an early hour 
and rises equally early. When he was Prime Minister his 
colleagues were frequently roused from their slumbers in the 
early morning hours with messages from their Chief, who was 
Already up and at work. When asked why he lived so, he said : 
‘ I prefer to be alone. When I am by myself I can scold my 
servant if everything is not as I like it. I can grumble and be 
cross ^d she does not complain because she knows my ways.' 
There is something pathetic about this passionate love for 
‘.^oUtude oq> the part of an aged man. It is as if he had tried 

♦ " Mailers of the New World." By " One Who Knows 
Them." 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


everything life has to offer and found it wanting — the same 
instinct perhaps which would have driven a more religious 
man to a monastery. . . . One might even say that he has little 
use for friends and does not understand friendship. His 
colleagues in his Government did not escape his sarcasm. When 
they provoked him he would turn on them with all the tigerish 
ferocity which earned him his name and rend them until they 
cowered before him. Once, having been annoyed by the action 
of one of the members of his Cabinet who belonged to the 
Hebrew faith, ' Mon Dieii ! ' he cried, ‘ there is only one Jew in 
France w’ho does not understand finance and he is my Finance 
Minister ! ' " 

In Mr. Philip Kerr, it would appear, Mr. Lloyd George 
had an absolutely ideal private secretary. After declaring 
that Mr. Kerr is a brilliant writer, too, and possessed of 
extraordinary knowledge of political affairs, our author 
proceeds : 

" In appearance he is tall and thin, with a striking boj’ish face. 
He is loose-limbed and as to his clothes the less said about 
them the better, for he gives them very little thought. You get 
the straightest and most searching of glances from tliose deep 
and smiling blue eyes . . . His hair is brushed back from a 
wonderfully broad, high brow. It is an extraordinarily youthful 
face for one who holds so responsible a position and whose mind 
is such a store of experience. He is kept young perhaps by 
his philosophy and his creed, which do not allow him to meet 
troubles half-way . . but rather to give out to those around 
him help and joy and friendship, so that they instinctively 
turn to him when in trouble or need." 

Mr. Kerr has no personal enemies, we are told, but there 
are people who distrust those smiling blue eyes of his and 
who see in him a sinister figure. To one set he is a crafty 
agent of the Church of Rome, to another the secret 
Head of the Bolsheviks in Western Europe. 

Frt:i)t:ric Whyte. 


SOUTH SEA MAGIC * 

What a book to read, seated perhaps in the familiar 
sameness of an English drawing-room, with a conventional 
caller expected, to partake of tea, and cakes bought at the 
perfectly correct confectioner's shop round the corner ! 
These wonderfully picturesque recollections of strange 
people and strange food will waft the reader immediately 
into the land of enchantment. Such a curious voyage it 
was, from San Francisco, with the episode of the man like 
Christ, and the drowning Chinese ! Then the approach to 
the island ! Mr. O’Brien was already steeped in the 
ecstatic pictures painted of it by Bougainville, but here is 
the description of his own first hint of Tahiti : 

“ I drew a deep breath ot the salt air, when there came to me 
a new and delicious odour. It seemed to stcj^l from a secret 
garden under the sea, and I thought of mermaids, plucking the 
blossoms of their coral arbors, for the perfuming and adornment 
of their golden hair But sweeter and heavier it floated upon 
the slight breeze, and I knew it for the famed zephyr that carries 
to the voyager to Tahiti the scents of the flowers of that idyllic 
land " 

Shortly after three o’clock the vision became reality, 
more marvellous, more exquisite, more unimaginable, than 
the conception of all the rev'eries of the author — a mass of 
tow'ering green upon the blue water. Very fascinating is 
the account given of the hotel in which Mr. O’Brien stayetl 
at Papeete. " What exotic life there was, beyond the 
clubs, the water-front, and the Asiatic quarter, revolved 
round the Taire, and entirely so, because of its proprietess, 
Lovaina. She was the best known and best liked woman 
in all these South Seas, remembered from Australia to the 
Paumotus." Perched on a camphor wood chest, the writer 
listened to the casual oral record of the spreading South 
Seas, On the same chest had sat many a churchgoing 
woman and dignified man of Europe and America, shudder- 
ing at what they heard ; shuddering and listening to 
Rabelaisian passages of wit. Mr. O'Brien has much to 
say of the Tahiti women, who have the forwardness of 
boys, the boldness of huntresses, yet the softness and 
magnetism of the most virginal of their white sisters. Of 
the men, it is interesting to note in passing that they 
abhor beards, and their ghosts, the tiipapau, have faces 
fringed with hair. 

* " Mystic Isles of the South Seas." By Frederick O’Brien. 
20S. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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We hear all about the men of different nationalities at 
the clubs a queer lot ; of the joyous scenes when a ship 
came in, of the trips here and there made by the author. 
The pages are full of clearly sketched impressions — one, 
particularly good, of a night walk bv the lagoon, with a 
dozen island schooners swaying by ^the quav. scores of 
natives sleeping on verandas, and from the Chinese shop 
at the corner, the strains of a Canadian actor’s falsetto, and 
aJ.')Ove, the ripe moon dipping into the western sea. There 
are some delightful pliotographs. We have enjoyed the 
book ; which is quite evidently written by a kindly, 
observant and tolerant man of the world. 


A GOOD FIND.^ 

This is' the prize-winner in the John T.ong /500 Prize 
Competition for the best first novel Wc liad not read 
far before we discovered that Mrs. ^Morrison has the gift 
of being interesting. She deals in short, graphic para- 
graphs, and tells her tale without useless embroideries and 
rehections. This is much, (jeoffrey Tremayne, the rich 
musical recluse, discovers Julian Cassillis down in Cornwall, 
leading the life of a fisherman ; singing with Ins beautiful 
pure voice by the shore. Tremayne adopts Cassilhs, and, 
in time, Julian meets young Ins Stapleton, “ very demure, 
in a white dress, with a green bow tying up her thick plait 
of hair.’* She is a neighbcjiir, whom Tremayne has decided 
to marry. But Ins is young and ignorant of Tremayne’s 
scheme, and she likes Julian The writer has succeeded 
well in her jiortrait of the heroine, she is natural, ineon- 
secpient and feminine. Julian speedily loves Ins, a secret 
marriage is arranged ; and she gives herseli to him Owing 
to many niiforcsecii circumstances llu* manrige cannot 
t.ike place, and Julian goes abroad. Then, after a time, 
Treinavnc begins his wooing and Ins, unhappy and wretched 
in tlu* knowledge of lier past, yields to liis persuasions and 
bc'comes his wile. A great love lor Trcmiayne presently 
comes to her but she cannot bring herself to tell him her 
secret. The story is briskly and cleverly developed, and 
the scenes in Algiers are written ably and with caret ul 
artention to local colour. Obstacle alter obstacle comes 
into the path of the unfortunate pair, but there is joy at 
last after full confe.s.sion. 

“ He drew her into his arms, and Iris ymt hers round his 
nock, and dung tightly to him : and there, at last, was the 
peace she liad craved, sought, and never until then ^oimd " 

M. 


AN ARMY CHAPLAIN AND A WAR 
ARTIST.! 

Two authors, well known for their connection with the 
army, have recently published volumes of reminiscences — 
Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew the account of a nine months* 
lecturing tour 111 the United States and Canada, Mr 
Frederick Villicrs the record of his half-century of adven- 
ture. Both are instructive and entertaining works . and 
in either case the entertainment enjoyed is derived as much 
from the attractive light the author sheds upon his own 
personality as from the number and excellence of his 
comments and good stories. 

What a mine of good stories is l\Ir. Villicrs ’s auto- 
biography! A man who has received twelve medals and 
taken part in twenty-one campaigns, wlio has known Queen 
Victoria, King Edward VII, the Czar Nicholas of Russia, 
Lord Dufferin, Lord Kitchener and Cecil Rhodes ; who can 
relate anecdotes of Lord Rowton, Sir Frederick Buxton, 
Prince Leopold, Lord Cromer, Sir Harry Johnstone and 
Forbes-Robertson, and who has watched the late Duke of 
Devonshire searching anxiously through his dispatch- 

* “ Good Grain.” By Emmeline Morrison. Hs fid. (John 
Long.) 

+ ” Villiers : His Five Decades of Adventure.” By Frederick 
Villiers, War Artist and Correspondent. 2 vols. 24s. net. 
(Hutchinson.) — ” First Impressions in America ” By John 
Ayscough (The Right Rev. Monsignor Count Francis Bickersiaffe- 
Drew). 1 6s. net. (John Long.) 


boxes and finally producing for his reading TAe Sporting 
Times, has obviously all the material for producing a 
remarkable book. And with what skill, what good humour^ 
what real zest Mr. Villiers has utilised his material 1 There 
is not a dull or a spiteful page in the two volumes. 

The one outstanding fact that confronts one in Monsignor 
Bickerstaffe-Drew’s impressions of America — fact that 
will .startle the man 111 the street and disconcert all good 
I’rotestants, is the extraordinary ramification of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Ihiited States. Wherever 
the Senior Chaplain to the Forces went, east or west, north 
or south, he found the cathedrals, the churches, the convents 
and the colleges of his communion. He claims that its 
adherents outnumber those of any other Christian body ; 
and in a final chapter he ventures to proplicsy that, inas- 
much as ModcTiiism threatens to desiccate the religion 
of all the Protestant sects, the Roman Catholic Church 
will eventually iiicorporatti the great majonty of those 
Americans who hold the faith once delivered to the saints. 
In other words the New World lias been called in to redress 
the balance of the Old ; the spiritual jiower which the 
Pope lias lost in h ranee, Italy and Spain he has gained 
among tlie English-speaking peoples of North America ; 
and these peojiles, united with those of Latin America in 
devotion to the ('iina, will soon jiresent the .striking 
.sjiectacle of an entire' continent surrendered to the priests. 
It IS a piquant forecast W'hether it will materialise is a 
cjuestion winch I have neither the sjiaci* nor the inclination 
to discuss in these' e,oliimns What I am eonceriieel with is 
imt so much ” Jolin Ayscough 's ” impressions of the 
rc'hgions conditions m the United State's as his view of the 
social cliaracte'ristics 

His oinnion of the Amencaii inte'rviewer is not lofty : 

” What 1 did say,” lie declares, ” was never put down, and 
what was put down I had nev(‘r saul and never would say. 
Opinions directly (ijiposite to tliose 1 liad contt'ss('d were not only 
ascTib('d to me, but put as v^eibatiin into rny mouth in long 
sciee'ds of m\('it(‘d commas ” 

1 'he general talk in America, he found, was of money, and 
that bee:ause, as Sir Robert Waljiole said of another topic, 
in that all could jeiin, 

” Thc'v seem to make* it,” says the Americans’ latest critic, 

“ the life-test and the life-standard, to meditate upon it day and 
night, as if tliey could not stand up against it 1 doubt if they 
could believe in the sincerity of any other attitude. Imagina- 
tion IS not their strong point Of their National Civilisation 
they are proud ; and tliey mean by it their National Wealth. 
They are given to think in terms of monev A city is said to 
contain a million dollar Public Picture (iallery Every public 
building in the S A is marked in plain figures.” 

Celebrities who are not celebrated seem to be as common 
in the America of the twentieth century as they were in 
that of Dickens : 

” Americans,” says John Ayscough, ” have one unusual 
privilege — they ari' jirophets in their own country. Martin 
Chuzzknvit suffered from this, and it is a peculiarity still 
remarkable I'he prodigies are not obsolete. Evn'ry neighbour- 
hood is illustrated by tlieir prc'sence ; every city has its .school of 
prophets, and presentation to them is not difiicult but inevitable, 
Americans jire touchingly walling to admit the [super]eminence 
of people no more eminent than themselves ” 

It is of course distinction of some kind, or the reputation 
for distinction, that attracts Americans to strangers and 
that accounts for tiieir extreme eagerness to know what 
strangers think of them, a trait half modesty, half vanity, 
B|it this distinction must be personal and not inherited : 

” Americans as a people,” one reads, ” dislike royalty and 
nobility to the point of prejudice and bigotry. An aristocracy 
they appear sincerely to regard as one of the worst evils of a 
monarchy. Personal loyalty to a Sovereign is quite incom- 
prehensible to them, and they seem to disbelieve in the possi- 
bility of its existence. The survival of royalty at all they regard 
as a bad joke.” 

In other words the American habit of mind in regard to- 
a great many important questions is radically different from 
the English habit of mind. Monsignor Bickerstaffe-Drew 
renders real service to the Anglo-American entente by 
emphasising this point and by insisting that as a race the 
Bntish are no more popular in the United States than any 
other Europeans. 

Lewis Bettany. 
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SOME SHORT STORIES AND A 
LONG ONE.* 

The short story in England has never really come into 
its own. It is written under difficulties. Publishers dis- 
courage it ; magazine editors emasculate it ; most authors 
find their efforts better rewarded in the leisurely and 
lengthy novel than by exercise of that resolute concentra- 
tion, dexterous construction, and felicity of phrase which 
are indispensable to a successful short story. Moreover, 
whilst writing, a man is harassed by the conviction that 
" they do these things better in France — a theory wliich 
has been rubbed into him so continuously that it cannot 
fail of a subconscious effect. 

Yet, when all’s said and done, what an astonishing 
variety one finds in the British short story ! There are,” 
said Schumann, ” only seven notes in an octave ” ; but of 
these all music is begotten. From the reiteration, re- 
arrangement, and sequence of these mere seven notes, man- 
kind is endowed with creations as pole- wide apart as, shall 
we say ? the Ninth Symphony and ” Bubbles.” In like 
manner, out of that limited range of possibilities which 
constitutes the gamut of human life (and it is a narrow 
range at its widest) , out of re-arrangements and re-shufflings 
of personality and event, are evolved short stories so 
amazingly various that they may be said to have nothing 
in common. 

Here, for instance, is ” The Wolves of God,” by 
Algernon Blackwood and W’ilfred Wilson. In these ” fey 
stories,” as they are labelled, Mr. Blackwood is not 
quite at his best. One is bound to measure him against 
himself ; and it is a matter of query why a writer 
naturally so abundant in ideas, so prolific of expression, 
-should require the aid of a collaborator. His favourite 
supernatural black cat figures in the gruesome ” Empty 
Sleeve ” ; his hankering after the old gods crops up again 
in ” Vengeance is Mine.” As a peculiarly creepy, if peculiar 
unconvincing tale, ” The Decoy ” should be avoided at bed- 
time. Of these fifteen compositions, ” The Man Who 
Found Out ” is the most impressively memorable — partly 
because it offers an insoluble enigma. Yet all are well 
told, unusual, effective ; and each differs entirely from its 
iourteen companions in plot, in detail, in development. 
That is where the cleverness of the short-story writer comes 
in — ^the cleverness which I desire to extol. 

In complete and utter contrast to the above is Miss Find- 
iater’s ”A Green Grass Widow,” whose title distinctly echoes 
her ” Green Graves of Balgowrie.” Four simple, reticent, 
-sympathetic little stories of vagrant Scottish tinker-folk. 
Miss Findlater deals with these obscure, poverty-stricken 
people as though she loved them. She can invest harsh or 
squalid incidents with quiet fun and pathos, softening their 
crudities with a veil of tender tolerance. Behind the 
dry humour of these war-time incidents — never far behind 
— lies the sense of mortal tears. The distinction and 
quality which Miss Findlater can always give to portrayal 
of inconspicuous events are here plentifully manifest. And 
not one of these episodes bears the slightest resemblance to 
the fifteen ” thrillers ” in ” The Wolves of God.” 

Next on the list is the achievement of that practised 
hand, Richard Dehan, who has produced so many 
volumes of similar calibre that one loses all count 
of them.- ” The Villa of the Peacock ” is distinguished 
by “a certain liveliness,” a marked if rather metallic 
* brilliance, which notably differentiates these chronicles 
from those of Messrs. Blackwood and Wilson. They 
4 re so unlike Miss Findlater's aquarelles that no parallel 
is possible. The name-story reveals how a beautiful 
Polish anarchist, Ilona Levinsky, by a dramatic coup saved 
Aldobrando II of Spain, at the eleventh hour, from his 
would-be* assassins. It is all very tricky and glittering 

• "The Wolves of God.” By Algernon Blackv’ood and 
Wilfrednv Wflson. 83 6d. net. (Cassell.) — ”A Green Grass 

Widow.” By Jane H. Findlater. 7 s. fid. net. (Murray.) — 
■"The Valla the Peacock." By Richard Dehan.. 8s. fid. net. 
‘ (H^eihaarf) — "The House of Rest." By B. M. Croker. 
^s. fid.^net. (Cassell.) 


and artificial. Exactly, the same words upply to ** The 
Formula of Brahtin,” to " Dorot6a et Cie,” and indeed to 
the whole contents of this book. They are skilful,* un- 
deniably — skilful and adroit. But they ring hard and 
hollow ; their mirth, like their pathos, is high-pitched, un- 
musical — emphatically of the stage, stagey. In ” The 
Extraordinary Adventures of an Automobile,” on p. 218, 
the Honourable Captain [sic'] Yule-Multon has a ” silky” 
moustache ; on p. 230 he has a ” waxed ” one. Neither. of 
these decorations is at all up to date. Why didn’t he sport 
the popular ” toothbrush ” ? This volume will serve to 
pass an idle evening, but will hardly do much to enhance 
the prestige of Richard Dehan. 

** The House of Rest,” by B. M. Croker, is pervaded 
by a curiously old-fashioned flavour. Nominally, it is 
about two pretty sisters of twenty-one and eighteen, 
who ran a select boarding establishment in their old- 
world village residence, with the result of exhausting 
their resources and constitutions. But there are so many 
middle-aged and elderly persons in the narrative that poor 
youth-and-beauty comes off a bad second. And although 
a curate and a captain are severally provided for the 
damsels, their love affairs are so impeccably correct, con- 
ventional, and tepid, that one sighs for an outburst, an out- 
break, an outlawing, to ginger things up. As it is, the 
more turbulent emotions are confined to the elderly paying 
guests. The novel is pleasantly written ; its rural tittle- 
tattle and small- beer chronicles will be enjoyed by those 
who have forgone the wild freshness of morning. But 
such sartorial items as ” lilac dress,” ” pink silk sun- 
shade,” " black gauze,” ” gay evening gown,” etc., are not 
quite in touch with modern terminology ; indeed, they are 
more suggestive of George Robey's ” good old has-been,” 
and of the aforesaid elderly P. G.’s. However, the staunch 
adherents of B. M. Croker will welcome ” The House of 
Rest ” as readable and congenial. A cheerful domestic 
atmosphere surrounds the dramatis personae, even when the 
heroines are at their most penniless ; and one feels certain 
that the lovely creatures will not be allowed to perish of 
old-ladyism. No blush will be brought to the most sensitive 
cheek ; no sleepless hour caused to the most neurasthenic. 
A comfortable chair in a country vicarage garden is the ideal 
spot for perusal of this amiable romance. 

May Byron. 


A MODERN SATIRE.* 

Last year, in "Tod MacMammon Sees His Soul,” Mr. 
Adcock showed that satire was not, after all, a lost art ; 
and now in his new’ poem he gives a still more eloquent 
proof of the fact. " Exit Homo ” is dedicated to the 
memory of Edward \V. Roper who, as the early pages of 
the poem itself serve to tell us, was an old man who, holding 
no conventional religious faith and no belief in a world to 
come, exemplified in his character and conduct, even when 
stricken with a mortal disease, something of the true spirit 
of Christianity which is unfortunately so seldom found in 
those who most fervently protest their allegiance to Christ, 
Dwelling upon the memory of this brave and happy old 
stoic, Mr. Adcock is stung into indignation by the contrast 
between the profession and the practice of most Christians, 
by the hypocrisy, dishonesty and selfishness that, because 
of that fundamental insincerity, characterises all " depart- 
ments ” of our present-day society. Is it any wonder, he 
argues, that the best of men should turn from the Christian 
teachings when it is observed how those who hold them 
habitually act ? 

" Who could believe, when he had clearly seen 
What such beliefs to those who have them mean ? 

What do they mean in our own Christian land ? . . . 

Here Church and State walk closely hand in hand ; 

Even atheist Premiers, prompted from on high. 

Create new Bishops when the old ones die, . . . 

* " Exit Homo.” By A. St. John Adcock. 3s. fid. net. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
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The bishops and clergy fare very badly at Mr. Adcock^s 
hand ; and who, when allowance is made for honourable 
■exceptions, shall say they do not deserve it ? But it is 
not only against them that the author inveighs. Modern 
business, politics, art and literature, all come under his 
scathing scrutiny, and he is particularly forceful when 
he turns to consider the dual role which science is so readv 
i:o fill : 

^ " Descending from her studious shrine apart, 

She stands and touts for bidders in the mart 
And, prostitute to high or low desire, 

Offers herself for hire ; 

Once the sworn foe of suffering and disease 
She turns, for larger fees, 

From deeds beneficent and, proud to prank 
In uniform and military rank. 

Devotes herself to slaughter, and is paid 
For healing wounds that she herself has n ado, 

Doing for Death, in that insensate strife, 

As much as she has ever done for life. . . . 

How should she find that any soul is shown 
In man or nature — having lost her own ? ” 

Space, however, is lacking for adequate quotation. It 
must bo enough to say that Mr. Adcock’s satire is at once 
impressively powerful and deliciously subtle, while fre- 
quently it sparkles with epigram. He has written a Tract 
for the Times that is much needed, and it is to be hoped 
that his rapier will pierce many thousands of too complacent 
bosoms. 

Towards the end of the poem the author reveals his own 
faith in a future life that must redress the balance of 
inequality in this : and, returning at last to the friend m 
whose memory the book is written, he sets forth, bv means 
•of a very beautiful analogy, his reasons for belicv'i ng that 
-all is well with him. The closing pages of the poem are full 
of a deep tenderness, and the whole volume breathes the 
w’arm spirit of humanity that characterises all !\Ir. Adcock's 
work. 

(Gilbert Thomas. 


OUT-OF-DOORS.^ 

The Professor of Natural History at Aberdeen has 
written two entertaining volumes^ w'hich will be appreciated 
especially by young folk. He believes heartily that 

people who do not at least nibble at the endless brain- 
stretching but not vexatious problems which their surround- 
ings present, are missing a good deal, both ot the meaning 
and the fun of life." " Nature all the Year Round " is a 
series of Nature talks — one for each week in tlie year. It 
makes a very attractive book in its green cover ; it is full 
of clear illustrations, and the method of splitting up into 
paragraphs with titles is admirable. It takes the place of 
the author’s " Natural History of the Year," but it has 
a much larger scope. We looked up at once the section 
entitled " A Wasps’ Nest," and learned quite an array of 
facts that made us less impatient with the troublesome 
things. They are carnivorous, and destroy large numbers 
of injurious insects. Follows a description of their wonder- 
ful nests — hanging houses of paper. Professor Thomson 
■goes on to chat brightly of the charms of autumn, and to 
discourse of the gossamer threads we often see at that timr 
floating in the air — spun by restless spiders who, parachuting 
along, are borne on the wings of the wand from one parish 
to the other. The passage on " Autumn Fruits ” is full of 
information which the average man will never have heard 
of. This is a book of books, and we turned with anticipa- 
tion to its less ambitious neighbour. " Mountain and 
Moorland " is meant to interest intelligent people, holiday- 
makers included, in what is to be seen and enjoyed, inquired 
into and understood, in the wonderful Aladdin's Cave of the 
Hills. You must get it if you are going to Scotland. You 
must get it if you are going to Wales. You must get it if 
you are staying at home, sighing in a stuffy London sitting- 
room over past memories of the heather. You will be able 
to trace many things when you next go out on the moor- 

• *• Nature All the Year Round.” By J. Arthur Thomson, 
M.A., LL.D. I2S. 6d. (Pilgrim Press.) — ” Mountain and Moor- 
land.” By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D. 6s. (S.P.C.K.) 


land, to find strange plants in the bogs, to look with a n^w 
eye on lakes and tarns, and the birds of the heights — you, 
who are no naturalist. * 

We are grateful to Professor Thomson for his work; 
grateful particularly for its clear simplicity. 

TWO AMERICAN NOVELS.^ 

It is only proper 
that at the present 
moment, while we 
are being introduced 
to America’s most 
distinctive contem- 
poraries, we should 
have an opportunity 
of acquainting our- 
selves wdth the work 
of some of those 
other novelists who, 
with every new 
volume, are gaining 
more and more 
favour for their reli- 
able and unassuming 
competence. Among such wTiters are Mrs. Cora Harris and 
Miss Carolyn W^ells. Entirely different in their methods, 
they are certain to find a re.sponse on this side also, for in 
" My Son ” Mrs. Harris has written a personal document as 
the wife of a " circuit rider " in the Methodist ministry, and 
a profoundly moving and human document it is. She tells 
of their son during his grow^th to the man he became ; she 
confesses, ” in spite of me," to the time when mother, son 
and daughter-in-law " all laughed together and love 
abounded." The various incidents and vicissitudes are 
tenderly recorded. The author’s gift of sly humour, by 
which she pokes gentle fun even at her own Methodism, 
serves to make her narrative a thing of colour and homely 
beauty. When the child w'as born his father desired to 
name him after one of the apostles, preferably John. 
But the boy's mother would not have it. Her husband 
had himself been too much of a John in meekness and long- 
suffering. " If there was to be this kind of apostolic 
succession in the family I wanted one who could refer back 
to a military precedent, and who could and would cut off 
somebody's ears under proper jirovocation.” 

Miss Wells's book is of a different type. While the author 
of ” My Son ” is not only concerned about telling some- 
thing, but about choosing her words with extreme care, 
the purpose of Miss Wells in " The Come Back " has been 
mainly to work out a very sprightly and fascinating detec- 
tive tale. The intricacies of a plot that is set in the creepy 
environment of spiritualistic seances, a puzzling murder case 
and the inevitable detectives, arc deftly unravelled, pro- 
viding some thrilling moments. The Come Back himself, 
the young hero Peter Crane, is so called because though 
he was given up for dead in the Labrador Wilds, the faith 
persists that sooner or later he will return. The expressions 
of that faith are different with every one of his people. His 
parents find satisfaction in his " psychic" presence, while his 
fiancee believes that 
he will return in 
body — which he does 
in the end, welcomed 
by everybody except 
two — the spiritual- 
istic medium, and 
another lor whom his 
return is the worst 
possible tragedy. 

Thomas Moult. 

* ” My Son.” By 
Cora Hams. 8s 6d. 
net. ( H o d d e r & 

Stoughton.) — ” The 
Come Back . ” By 
Carolyn Wells. 8s. 6d. 
net. (Hodder & 

Stoughton.) Mrs. Cora Harris. 
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A LITTLE MASTER/ 

The little masters arc a very noble company — less awe- 
inspiring, perhaps, but often so much more companionable 
than the great gods. Who can feel for Diirer or Holbein 
the affection he feels for Altdorfer ? What emotions do 
Milton or Wordsworth evoke at all comparable to those 
ever at the call of C'owley or Lamb } A few of the gods — ■ 
Shakespeare, Blake, even Dante — have little moods ; they 
allow you to unbend, not unbend themselves as Milton in 
his disastrous moments of fun ; and one English genius, 
Christina Rossetti, has made the little so fragrant and 
heartrending that her devotees put her up beside the thrones 
of the great ones. One English genius — or must we not 
now say two ? It were cowardice to deny to this book of 
Mr. de la Mare’s the ascription, masterpiece ; it has no 
parallel in our literature for its mixture of wisdom, fancy 
and caprice, except a few things of Christina Rossetti’s, 
the “ Tom o’ Bedlam " which Mr. de la Marc quotes once 
more, and a few of Ins own poems. It is the life-story of a 
midget — a little lady rather more than twice as high as the 
china figures from Dresden or Chelsea which smile satisfac- 
tion from collectors’ chimney-pieces Midgetine is no 
dwarf. She has not, that is, any deformity of body or 
mind. She is just a woman in miniature, but with a 
mind, a soul, a spirit more adult than those which usually 
inhabit common-size bodies. In a sense “ Memoirs of a 
Midget ” is a symbolic book, a fairy version of those 
prophetic books with winch Blake thundered at the dull 
ear of a dense generation. W'e are an insensitive and 
susceptible people — very quick to take offence and very 
prone to give it, very easily on our own dignity and 
astonishingly careless of others M’ell, says Mr. de la Mare, 
would you ill-treat a midget ^ Imagine a jierfect, complete 
woman, so small that a table can make her a house, and a 
flower serve for a parasol, would you laugh at her, geek at 
her, mock vulgarly at her— or would you be capable of 
treating her plight, her difference imaginatively ? We all 
shriek, “ Of course we’d lie decent ” ; and ]\Ir. de la Mare 
doesn’t contradict us ; he merely gives us Midgetine 's 
life-story, and leaves the moral to us. Alas ! it rings loud 
and plain enough. We judge, all of us, sinfully and hanshly 
by appearances, and only walk delicately and discreetly 
when we approach those great mysteries our own selves 
and their painful and precious secrets. 

The book is not, however, primarily prophetic. It is, as 
a piece of imaginative fiction, as rare as anything in English 
since Gulliver went a-voyaging. I will not pretend that 
Mr. de la Mare has Swift’s vehement, fierce, intellectual 
passion ; that wxre as foolish as to pretend that P'rancis of 
Assisi could have written the “ De Civitate Dei,” or Fra 
Angelico painted Michael Angelo’s frescoes. There are 
gardens, how'ever, open to Mr. de la Mare, secrets knowm 
to him, scents that blow^ for him which were unnoticed by 
Sw’ift. If Dickens had really gone to fairyland he might 
have written some chapters of this book ; but it comes 
nearest in spirit perhaps to Lamb, the Lamb who might 
have developed had he never seen his mother smitten by 
pain, or himself passed under the shadow of insaniK. Mr. 
de la Mare is astonishingly, wisely sane. Mrs. Bow'ater, 
Pollie, even the rough Adam Waggett, are never carica- 
tured ; you are never allowed to forget that God made 
them, and that if He did not exactly make Percy Maudlin, 
He at any rate connives at his existence, and has for him, 
as for the scorpion and the ” jigger,” some use. It is not 
easy to give any specimens of the beautiful quality of the 
story. The book, written by Midgetine, has a unity 
unusual in prose and almost unknown in fiction. Here is a 
passage in which Mr. Anon, Midgetine's deformed, dwarfish 
lover, gives his version of a golden earth : 

“ He told me, whether in time or space I know' not, of a 
country whose people w'ere of my stature and slenderness. This 
was a land, he said, walled in by enormous, ice-capped moun- 
tains, touching the furnace of the rising sun, and yet set at the 
ocean’s edge. Its sand-dunes ring like dulcimers in the heat. 
Its valleys of swift rivers were of a green so^ale and vivid and 

* ” ^X^moirs of a Midget.” By Walter de la Mare. 8s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


so flower-encrusted that an English — even a Kentish — spring 
is but a coarse and rustic prettiness b^*^ comparison. . . . And 
such was the lowliness and simplicity of the people’s habitations 
that the most powerful sea-glass, turned upon and searching 
their secret haunts from a ship becalmed on the ocean, would 
spy out nothing — nothing there, only wild-wildemess of snow- 
dazzling mountain-top and green valley, ravine and combes, and 
what might just be Nature's small ingenuities — mounds and 
traceries. Yet witliin all was quiet loveliness, feet light as. 
goldfinches’, silks fine as gossamer, vision as of a w'atery beading 
of silence.” 

There is no space to tell of the humour of the book, of its 
rare handling of Fanny Bowater, who bruises and almost 
breaks the Midget’s heart against the steel of her vanity ; 
nor of the startling power of the dreadful yet sublime 
episodes at the end when the Midget sells herself for a time 
to a circus that she may gain a greater freedom. Nowhere 
does Mr. de la Mare’s imagination fail him, nowhere does 
he allow his fancy too great licence, or permit the beauty 
in the w'orld to become a thing of mere sentiment. It is 
a sincere, serene book, written in a style which compares 
to many modern ” pow'erful ” styles as does the smooth 
flow of a great rivx'r to the violent, metallic gush of water 
from air-locked jupes. 

R. E. R. 


OTHER TIMES AND MANNERS.^ 

Here is a delightful book. It tells what the middle-class 
homes of England w’ore from the Norman to the Georgian 
age. \ou hav'e an ins))ired antic|uary wTiting. Mr. Helm 
looks at the relics of our nation’s jiast to see what the life 
has been, not merely to appraise the market value or the 
art value of old furniture. He is a connoisseur because he 
is a humanist The best kind of jiatrioiisni glo\\.^ in these 
pages like a fireside w^armth and case. 1 1 has given us some- 
thing nov'el, and makes a most persuasive plea to the piety 
of good Englishmen, namely, that certain tyjncal houses 
w'hich have e.scaped time’s ravages should be now' preserved 
and each of them furnished as an example of its own age. 
They are all within an afternoon’s journey ot London. 
Wh}’ should W'e not be able to visit them, and even to take 
a simple meal in them, served in character ? Mr. Helm’s 
imagination and love of country breathe so much life into 
dry bones that it w'ill be strange if a beginning is not made 
with his amiable project. 

As a mere reader J liave to thank him for verj' rare and 
special pleasure. ” Homes of the Pa.st ” is more to my 
quiet taste than ” Puck of Book’s Hill,” and has the same 
effect of making old times vivid, though it attempts no 
flights of fancy. It is w'ritten at a good time, just when 
” the physical fight to save a partly civilised world from 
rcv'ersion to utter barbarism is over,” and when we are look- 
ing wistfully' to the future of the great race cradled in 
England. If this charming project were made known in 
the Dominions and in America, whence at this time so 
many lovers of the Motherland have come to admire her 
modesties and beauties, I think it would find friends. Some 
of our visitors have warmer hearts for the cradle than we 
keep w’ho have never left the hearthstone far. It is, 
perhaps, the daughter nations that are to teach the Mother- 
land a decent pride. But no one can read this book with- 
out a new sense of his heritage, and a new kindness for the 
folk who come to life again unprescient of our times and 
homely. 

It IS surprising that so much remains of theirs. It is 
certain that nothing will remain long unless our piety 
desires it. But Mr. Helm has found these typical homes^ 
not famous houses of the nobility and larger gentry, and in 
imagination has furnished them again with the household 
effects and manners they owned, of which his book is rich 
with chosen illustrations. They belong to the age of the 
Great Charter, at Boothby Pagnell, in Lincolnshire ; the 
thirteenth century% Little Wenham Hall, near Ipswich ; 
the age of Chaucer, at Alfriston, in Sussex ; the time of the 

• ” Homes of the Past.” By W. H. Helm. With 59 illustra- 
tions from pen and ink drawings by A. C. Chappelow. £2 2s.. 
net. (John Lane.) 
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Roses, Ockwells Manor, in Berkshire ; the Tudor period, 
Hall s Croft, at Stratford-on-Avon ; the Restoration, 
No. 10, Neville s Court, better Lane ; the eighteenth 
century. No. 80, Pall Mall and No. 16, Queen Anne's Gate. 
£ach house is typical, and some of these houses have 
personal associations that Jiad invested them with romance 
already. Seen as they now are in a literary setting that 
revives the doings of their respective periods, all of tliem 
become important. As to tlieir preservation, it is only an 
anxious matter in the case ot two, which have ceased to be' 
homes ; and the proposal to secure them, or any ol them, 
for such a body as the National Trust or the Society for the 
Preservation ot Ancient Buildings, is naturally subject to 
the willingness ot their owners to jiart with them. If this 
is found wanting, there may be others elsewhere. The 
proposal could not have been more gently made, or more 
attractively commended to public spirit 

Incidentally Mr. Helm has much to tell of the losses du(‘ 
to neglect and vandalism, as well as to those enterprises 
and “ improvements " which one generation undertakes 
at the cost of another with small concern for what is worth 
treasuring. His stones to this effect are disquieting ; and 
in an ajipendix he prints the French law on ihe subject, 
which IS 111 some respects better than ours. 'Fhe book is 
admirable in design and get-up, a handsome afldition to 
the good library. Its purpo.se apart, *' Homes of the 
Past " must be welcomed alike by students of history and 
manners and by lovers of those kinds of good reading 
which derive their appeal from culture, taste* and individual 
charm. 

K F. I c i ] 1 L V S N o \\i ) 1 : X . 


A BUSINESS WOMAN.^ 

^Nlr Flei. hei' i'^ m)t one ol thosi* nov'clist'i - v'erv brilliant 
men, somt* ol them whose art is ;i one-striiiged instrunumt. 
He turned Iroin writing tin* most charming idv'lls of ^'ork- 
shiri* life to giM' us some ot tlu* clev'crest sensational novels 
of rt'ceiU N'eais, and he jnisses from thesi; to starkly rt'ahstic 
stones w lius'* comedy and t'Mg<*dy are ch'c]) rootc*d in the 
cliarat ters ot his north country men and women Such a 
story was “ The \'.ille\ ol Hi-adstrong Men, ’ and it is not 
too iiuilIi to ^av' that “ '1 he Root ol All Evil " is an abler 
and e\’en more ]H)v\erlul .studv in the saiiu* genre Jei kie 
Famish is dr.iwn cles-erly, and without comjiromise, to tin* 
life. She has beautv and a (.ertain (harm, but ( iii um- 
staiices hav(' made lu‘r .is li.iid and practical and sordid in 
her ideals .is the dourest Vorkshirem.in th.it (‘ver hv(‘d. 
At twentv-five. her mother being dead, she is managing 
the Famish larm and household, and has her drunken, 
shiftless father and her younger sister, Rn-ihie, v’ery much 
under snliieetion “ 1 know what money’s meant to me," 
she says harshlv , “ and v\hat it’s going to mean, and I’ll 
take good care none goes by me so long as Fve ten ling(*rs 
to lay hold on it with ’’ H(*r lov^cr, under jiatemal intluence, 
jilts her when her father is mined, and he is no sooner 
married to Ins wealthy eonsin that she starts breach o] 
promise proceedings, and with the handsome sum they 
pay to placate her she ojiens a rival grocery business 
opposite to theirs and by her ent(Tprise and shrewd manage- 
ment draws most of their trade away from them, with 
results that lead to estrangement between the father and 
son. 

The story of her rapid rise to fortune and the unscrupulous 
ruthlessness with wdiich she overreaches herself, plunged 
into irretrievable disaster and loses everything, is unfolded 
with a convincing air of reality and holds the reader with 
a strong and cumulative interest. Yet so subtly is the 
strange charm of her personality conveyed that, for all her 
masculine hardness and stem common sense, she keeps the 
reader's sympathy throughout. She remains a very 
woman in spite of it all, and the whole story — well imagined 
and developed with a masterly sureness of touch — grows 
naturally out of the greatness and force of her character. 

* “ The Root of All Evil." By J. S. Fletcher. 8s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton ) 
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PROPHETS OF EVIL/ 

Although the ordinary man continues to shrug his 
shoulders and somewhat impatiently turn the conversation 
to more cheerful subjects wdien the prophet of evil holds 
forth on the desperate state of the nations to-day, he no 
longer regards the prophet as being incurably mad. There 
IS, he admit'^. “ something in it." Really, it is much 
worse than he had imagined ' But he does not yet believe 
that It need worry him except in so far as he suffers 
individually by it. The serious business of life — football, 
dead certs, the decline of England in sport — these must 
still engro.ss his attention. And then so many of these 
prophets, as is tlie way of prophets, seem to be more 
interested in turning out true prophets than in considering 
the nature of their prophecies or in trying to ward off the 
truly terrible things they prophesy. For example, Mr. 
Robert Williams writes that " the Old Order is visibly 
breaking up," and he is all the more convinced because he 
wants it to break up. " To the Social Revolution," he 
says, " peacefully, if possible, but — the Social Revolution." 
And the ordinary man, vaguely uneasy but determined to 
be an optimist, snorts " Bolshevik ! " and spots another — 
winner. Isn’t Robert Williams an extremist ? Well . . . ? 

But Mr. Williams is not alone in his view of the present 
position. Another writer on economic problems, a winter 
much more thoughtful and thorough, expresses the same 
conviction in almost the same terms. " The present 
order," writes Mr. A J. Penty, " is doomed," and he gives 
reasons, deep and formidable reasons which cannot 
be Ignored or smothered in the abusive epithet of 
" Bolshevik ' " especially as Mr. Penty himself is one 
of the most vigorous anti-Bolshcviks in the country. The 
present order is doomed, Mr. Penty would inform the 
ordinary man — if the ordinary man were not too busy to 
listen to him — because it is based on the vicious principle 
of compound interest : 

" In demanding that all money shall bear compound interest, 
finance is committed to an absolutely impossible principle, as 
must be apparent to anyone who reflects on the famous arith- 
metical calculation that a halfpenny put out at five per cent, 
compound interest on the first day of the Christian era would 
by now amount to more money than the earth could contain." 

Now, is Mr. Penty right ? A glance at the foreign 
exchanges in the financial columns of any newspaper, 
exchanges which preclude the nations, no matter what 
their politics or policies may be, from trading fully and 
freely with each other, and a careful study of the Budgets 
of the various countries of Europe will be almost enough 
to convince one that he is. What, then, is to be done ? 
The first thing, Mr. Penty suggests, is the inauguration of 
the " fixed price " as a step in the direction of a " just 
price." This would check gambling — we call it speculation 
— in the things that ultimately control our very existence, 
and bring back money to its proper function as a medium 
of exchange. Money would cease to be an instrument 
of credit and exploitation. 

The present system of unfixed prices leads to unrest all 
round. No Act of Parliament is going to have much effect 
on profiteers under a system of " selling in the dearest 
market " or charging " what the traffic will bear." Similarly 
in the industnal field. We have Labour fighting on 
questions of wage increases or decreases when, owing to 
present price fixing, as a matter of fact Labour never knows 
from one day to another what is the actual value of the 
wage it receives. But the question that next arises is : 
How are prices to be fixed ? Parliament cannot be depended 
upon ; its bureaucratic method is too clumsy for Mr. 
Penty. The only competent price-fixing instrument would 
be the Guild. The restoration of the Guild system is the 
key to the economic problem : 

" When membership of a trade organisation is confined to 
employers it exhibits the vices of a trust. But when it includes 

* " Guilds, Trade and Agriculture." By A. J. Penty. 5s. 
(Allen & Unwin ) — " A New Agricultural Policy." By F. E. 
Grfeen. 4s. 6d. (Parsons.) — " The Future of Local Govern- 
ment." By G. D. H. Cole. 5s. (Cassell.) — " The Wages of 
Libonct" By William Graham. M.P., M'.A., LL.B. 5s. 

(Cassell.) — " The New Labour Outlook." By Robert Williams. 
4s. 6d. (Parsons.) 


every worker by hand or brain it will display the virtues of a 
Guild. For honesty and fair dealing will always find the support 
of the majority." 

Another point insisted upon by Mr. Penty is that, as the 
present system decays, it becomes more and more im- 
perative that we should grow our own food ; and we can 
only do this by a revival of agriculture based on Guild 
principles. He has no views on the question of large or 
small holdings ; he would leave that matter to the Guild 
to determine. On this point we get more definite state- 
ments from Mr. F. E. Green who, though a smallholder 
himself, is opposed to the development of small holdings. 
" The tractor has come to stay," and Mr. Green wants the 
large farm run on Guild principles, " where all are co- 
partners working in the interests of the whole community." 
He is as emphatic as Mr. Penty on the necessity for a 
national revival of agriculture, and his revelations of the 
scandalous misuse of land in this country are appalling. 
" If there is one industry which cannot be left to the tender 
mercies of private enterprise," says Mr. Green, " surely it 
is agriculture " — which will come as a surprise to many 
who had regarded collective effort as only possible in big 
centralised industries. 

In his survey of the wage problem, Mr. Graham also is — 
moderately— eulogistic of the Guild idea, but that is about 
the only similarity between his book and most of the others 
now before us. So far from regarding the present system 
as being doomed, to use Mr. Penty’s word, he seems to 
regard the rebuilding of society, more or less according to 
Guild ideas, as being possible within the existing order. 
A catastrophic change of any kind seems to him as im- 
possible as undesirable. h"or the rest, for a man regarded 
as one of the coming leaders of political Labourism, Mr. 
Graham is woefully disappointing. Mi . C'ole, on the other 
hand, as might be expected, puts forward a competent 
statement. He also is confidently looking forward to a 
definite breakdown of the present capitalist machine ; and 
he is preparing plans for immediate use as occasion arises. 
For he clearly states that no " capitalist government " is 
likely to effect the changes in local government which he 
desires. By virtue of its composition and of its other 
duties, the State, he says, is a bad administrator, and, in 
any future desirable form of society, the huge mass of 
administrative duties that have grown up around the State 
must be transferred to other regional forms of social 
organisation. In every area — local, regional or national — 
Mr. Cole desires 

" a body which 1 will call the ‘ Commune,' in which all these 
groups of elected persons (guilds, co-operative societies and local 
functional organisations) will be brought together for the common 
determination and discussion of vital questions of policy in 
which they arc all concerned." 

All of which would be very stimulating and helpful if 
all of us were convinced that the present system was break- 
ing up, and we were determined to rear some sane structure 
upon its ruins. But all the evidence we have seems to 
indicate that the people with the power to initiate vast 
changes are convinced that these changes are not required. 
The others, to be quite frank, are almost in despair. What, 
for example, could be more frantically hopeless than Mr. 
Penty’s conclusion ? He sums up his case by stating that, 
finally, only one thing in the universe is capable of supply- 
ing the necessary new principle, and that is religion. ... I 
Perhaps he is right ; but, if so, at our present rate of 
increasing irreligion, the future seems likely to be worse 
than even the worst of us had imagined ! 

Rowland Kenney. 

IRopcl Botes. 

SCARAMOUCHE* By Raphael Sabatini. 8s. 6d. net. 

(Hutchinson.) 

By far the best chapters in this novel of Mr. Sabatini 's are 
those which deal with Andr6-Louis Moreau’s adventures 
with the Binet company of players. There is something 
of the rascally gaiety and scoundrelism of Scarron's 
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romance ; the life of the strolling players, their spasmodic 
generosities and heroisms, their servitude and baseness is 
very vividly rendered. Andre-Louis is the bastard son of 
a great Breton nobleman, who takes a leading part in the 
anti-revolutionary movement in those stirring, early days 
when Mirabeau was the lion of the reformers. His conflict 
with the Marquis dc la Tour d’Azyr is one of those vendettas 
which is apt to weary the reader. Mr. Sabatini makes it 
more tolerable by his device of making Moreau revengeful 
not for his own sake, but for that of his friend whom 
d’Azyr has murdered. There are many scenes of rhetoric : 
Mr. Sabatini has great skill in the picturing of crowds and 
the rendering of crowd-psychology ; and his account of 
the early days of revolutionary fervour at Nantes and 
Rennes are full of life and colour The love-story is a thought 
incidental, and we seem to have met Aline’s rather tiresome, 
mannered type a hundred times before : she never once 
surprises, never is startled into natural behaviour. One 
turns gladly from the brief pages of love-making to those 
in which Mr. Sabatini writes well and sanely about the 
revolutionary ardour which travelled so quickly through 
France, like a fire which, at times misdirected, did. at any 
rate, burn on its journeys a great deal of very noisome 
rubbish. 

GETTING RID OF ANNE. By I'homas Cobb. 7^^- net. 

(Nash ) 

Anne Strickland had a passion for the cinema and tried 
to introduce its romance and sensation into her quiet 
country life. Being also radiantly’ pretty^ and only’ nine- 
teen she captured y’oung men as easily’ as a lly’paper catches 
Hies. Alway^s on t)ie look-out for sentimental adventures, 
she throws herself into Gerv’ase Kmery’s path by’ sinking 
down at the roadside just as lie is aiiproaching on his motor- 
cy’cle and pretending that she has sprained her ankle. 
Gervase falls into the trap immediately, and narrowly 
escapes making a fool of himself He is thanklul that he 
does escape, though, when he meets I^'enella J^awson, whom 
he has not seen for a number of y’cars, and realises that 
she is the one girl in the world for him. Everard Ncwland, 
a friend ot Gervase ’s and Fenclla’s, happens to have been 
chums w’lth Anne’s father out at the front and, Strickland 
being dead, Everard wishes to see “ Miss Strickland to tell 
her what he knew of her relative Fenella, like a good 
pal, offers to go and interview the girl in advance — not 
suspecting that Gervase has previously made her acquaint- 
ance — and impetuously invites Anne to stay’ in lier London 
flat while looking for a job. When Anne and Ciervase 
meet face to face there are amusing complications and 
Anne’s yearning for romance becomes a source of great 
anxiety. It is altogether a delightful comedy written in 
Mr. Cobb’s usual light, happy vein, with Anne in the 
centre, a lovable minx, despite her many’ failings 

THE TOLL OF THE SANDS, By Paul dc I.ancy. 7s 6d. 

net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The novel of adventure never lacks a public when it tells 
as good a story as The Toll of the Sands. A well-bui.t 
plot and vigorous character-drawing take this romance of 
the Colorado desert very pleasantly on its way. Its gold- 
miners are men fashioned in the rough, with a large-limbed 
humanity and a healthy openness in their virtues and vices. 
Life in Death Valley is a struggle for existence, a game in 
which the smallest slip may be fatal. Nothing succeeds 
like success, but it takes men and women of fibre not to 
go under. Ruby Mooring, the attractive hcioine, has 
personality and courage, and Mr. de Laney thoroughly 
interests us in her love affairs. We are pleased when 
retribution stalks and captures John Mooring and we have 
a schoolboy’s enthusiasm for the discomfiture of the 
villain, Andy Brush. The sun-glare on a tide of restless 
sands is no forcing-ground for the graces of civilisation, 
and we look for characters whose outlines shall be easily 
recognisable. “ The Toll of the Sands ” would go well on 
a cinema screen. By an easy reversing of the process 
which Mr. de Laney has employed, his pen-pictures would 
turn back into actual desert scenes. 


A Novel that is being widely Read 

AN ENTHUSIAST 

ay E. CE. SOMERVILLE, 

Joint Author, with ^MARTIN ROSS, of “ Some Experiences 
of an Irish K M etc , etc Crown S\o 8s 6d net 

The Bookman says 

It IS a storv full of l.iii;^'ht(T .Tud tears and cli.irm . . . One of the books 
it IS a joy to Iiiit’er o\ei, anil to reineinbi i k alter it is read ” 

Punch say's . 

All Enthusi.ist ’ eoidd hardlv li.ive been more fortunate in the hour ot 
Its ajipeararKe 1 have lonj^ thoin,'ht that a course of SOMEKVILLE-ROSS 
books should be j)resiiibed lor all those of us who have anything to do with 
our other I'.latid ” 

Country Lije says : 

Dnlhant in comeption aiul technique, this book is not only fine literature, 
but a revcLition of the ineiitality of a i>eople such as no mere wrilei of history 
could hope to gi\e the worlil ” 


STREAKS OF LIFE 

By ETHEL SMYTH. Mus.Doc. 

Author of " Impressions that Renuiined 8vo los 6d.net. 

[Second 1 mpresston 

The Queen says : 

“ III Ethel Snivth has lived everv meunent of her strenuous life, hence the 
vitality that emanates from ever\ p.igc oi her book ” 

The Time is says . 

“ One hesitates to re\el with too much enthusiasm in the sheer fun of this 
book, lest one should seem to overlook the mtense interest of much that it 
tells. When Miss Siiiylh sets out to recall people she knew well she makes 
them live lieforc her reader with asiomshinp force ” 


LONGMANS, GREEN CO. 

39, PATERNOSTER ROW, CONDON. E.C.4 


ALLIED SHIPPING CONTROL 

An Experiment in International Administration, by 

J. A. SALTER, C.B. 

Commandeur de la Legion d’honneur. 

CHAIRMAN OF Al L1H> MAKITIMK TKANsVciRl IXElLlIVE. 

lOs. 6d, net. 


Mr J a Spender, in Westminster Gazette of July 14 
and Saturday Westminster of July’ 16 (full page revaew) ; 

. . fascinating story and brilliant economic study. 

. . . Rare ability and great skill in the handling of 
material that must be difficult, have gone to the 
making of this book, which, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, will long stand as one of the classics of the 
war, not only, etc, . . . Great romance." 

Times (July 22, three-quarter column) 

" Illuminating and authoritative account." 

Times Litcrarv Supplement (July 28, two columns) • 

“ . . . The accomplishment was great The achieve- 
ment lias worthily been put on record by Mr. Salter 
in Ins highly interesting contribution to the history of 
the war " 

Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson in Nation and Athenesum 
(July 30. If pages) : 

"... IS likely to be a classic of the economic history 
of the war. 

" A main object of his book is the application of the 
experience of international combination gained during 
the war to the problems of the League of Nations. 
This is, so far as we are aware, the first contribution 
to that question of an able, trained and deeply 
experienced official, and it deserves very careful 
and thoughtful consideration by all who care for the 
future peace of the world." 

The book is the first of the new’ series, " The Economic 
and Social History of the World War," published for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

Of all Booksellers 

HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Comer, London, E.G.4 
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father time stories* By J. G. Stevenson, B.A. 5s. 

(R.T.S) 

Here are some of the lessons cleverly conveyed by these 
attractive short stories : “ When you notice that father has 
done anything well why not tell him so ? He is sure to be 
pleased if you arc pleased with him, and it’s a wise child 
that encourages father.” ” Some children are always 
raking with the teeth up. Dallying with lessons, gaping 
all over the place in class, doing sums anyhow — that’s 
just raking with the teeth up. . . . Mouth open, and bird- 
watching at half-back.” “ Strange how many people would 
be sorry to break an hour-glass ! Yet how much precious 
time they ruin, and cast away, without regret ! ” From 
these extracts it will be seen that Mr. Stevenson has set 
out with high purpose to work into the young and plastic 
mind some big lesson.s. We have tried most of the pleasant 
little stories on a small boy, who is very pleased with them, 
saving ” Beppo,” which is rather far-fetched. 

PROMISE OF DAWN. By E. R Punshon. 7s. net (Ward, 
Lock.) 

The outbreak and first days of the Russian Revolution 
have provided Mr. Punshon with a dramatic background 
for his latest novel. His knowledge of Russian rural life 
and Russian characteristics lend the book a strong note of 
realism. Boris Markovich Vicker, with his insincerities 
and aimless existence, stands in sharp contrast to the keen, 
hard-working Englishman, IMichael Welton, who is in charge 
of a Russian munition factory. Although revolution is in 
the air, few suspect that the country is on the verge of it, 
and it breaks sudiienly, like a thunderstorm, sweeping into 
ruin the great families who have dominated tlie peasantry 
for generations. Michael has developed an infatuation for 
the beautiful daughter of Count Uskov, while Boris openly 
confesses his admiration for an English gov'cruess. Each 
man in turn has the chance 6f saving one girl from death, 
leaving the other, as \u) believes, to a tragic fate How 
each acts in the circumstances, how each emerges from the 
difficult test, forms the conclusion of a tlinlling and 


SIGNS “AND WONDERS. By J. D. Beresford. 5s ud net. 
(Golden Cockerel Press.) 

There is a renaissance of the short story — that form ot 
a great art which has been vulgarised by the lacilc writers 
of the fiction magazines J. T). Beresford is a faithful 
craftsman who never descends to the stcreotypeil. ” Signs 
and Wonders ” is not an impeccable collection of tales and 
episodes ; but one feels, with the least satisfactory ot them, 
-that there is an impelling idea, something significant and 
momentous. The mystery of the thnverse and the 
freakishness of humanity give to Beresford s completer 
creations something elemental which goes back to the 
vague and chaotic fears of men in the fir^t twilight of the 
world. Such siigge.stions would be morbid but for Beres- 
ford’s ironic and compassionate humour. “ The Appearance 
of Man : A Play out of Time and Space,” in which two 
men and a woman indulge in the most casual small-talk 
while the marvels of creation and the slow dawn of history 
are unrolled before them, is a triumph in contrast between 
Immensities and nonentities. The subject is treated with 
a shudder of terror in ” The Hidden Beast.” In a little 
village a strange and surly man is asked by a curious visitor 
^what impels him to the closest solitude and what to the 
occasional company of the tavern, while he is shunned by 
the village and by the very animals in it : ” His fape 

pleaded with me. ‘ There are times when a man is glad i)f 
company,’ he said. ' I live between two worlds, the wild 
and . . . ’ — he paused before he rejected the obvious 
antithesis, and concluded — ' the restrained.' Ihe man is 
an atiP-vist, recognising that he is too wild and dangerous 
fc^* the common life. Between the dusk and the dawn 
indulges in primitive cruelties. He cannot restrain 
the savagery that is latent in the heart of the tamest 
civilisation. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SYCAMORE. By Carolyn Wells. 

7s. 6d. net. (Lippincott ) 

A detective story in which no less than three people 
” confess ” to having murdered the same man. The reader 
is led to believe that each of the three is trying to shield 
one of the other two, but the mystery remains unsolved 
until Fleming Stone, the detective, takes up the case. 
The circumstances under which the murder is committed 
are most improbable, and indeed the whole scheme Qf t*he 
story strains the credulity of the reader to breaking point. 
The book is packed with dramatic incidents, but one rather 
loses heart in following the adventures of people who behave 
always in the manner best calculated to further the plot, 
and not as they would do in real life. 


XTbe Bookman's Cable. 


THE PAGEANT OF PARLIAMENT. By ]\Iichael Mac- 
Donagh. Two voJs. 36s n(?t. (Fisher Unwin ) 

It is well for Westminster that Ireland, in breaking away 
from its benches, has not broken with its gallery. That 
calamity would have robbed us of a useful leaven in the 
debate reports served up in the papers day by day, and 
might easily have deprived Parliament of its gayest 
annalist. Mr. MacDonagli has written freely and often of 
Parliament before, and the previous volumes to his credit 
on this theme alone are testimony that though its speeches 
are a nuisance, the British legislature remains one of the 
mo.st fertile and entertaining topics in tlie woild. J his 
fact, of course, is capable of concealmciit at the hands of a 
dull chronicler, and it would be fair to say that of many 
descriptive writers vv'ho handle it to-ilay, either in the London 
or the prov'incial papers, there are not more tluin half a 
dozen who are read for anything but the news they have to 
convey or the party case they have to put. I’or one thing, 
there are not many departments of news where the condi- 
tions and the eticpictte are so stringent, from the rules of 
privilege to the party or sectional interest a jiarticular 
paper has to bear in mind Reading Mr. Mac Donagh you 
forget that there are an>' limitations whatever. Accuracy 
IS so natural to him, and he is so willing to make tiie best of 
everything, ev'on in a discredited world like party politics, 
that he puts upon things a rosy complexion to which tliey 
had long been a stranger, and this without tlie slightest 
strain upon our sense of probabilities. His chapter upon 
the Speakership brings to bear around the subject an 
atmosphere of dignity and history wdiich might easily 
disappear in the course of a full-sized treatise, and there is 
no doubt that he excels in the vignette or rounded sketch 
which IS one of the finest arts of journalism. He is brimful 
of anecdote without allowing his stones to burden him 
or the reader, and he has a masterly sense of variety, 
2)roportion and arrangement. 

PURE THOUGHT AND THE RIDDLE OF THE 
UNIVERSE. By Francis Sedlak. i8s. net. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

Schopenhauer, it will be remembered, was very rude 
about the Hegelians. He called them the most impudent 
of mortals and he declared that unintelligibility was intro- 
duced by Schelling, perfected by Fichte, and carried to 
transcendent heights by Hegel — very profitably. Mr. 
Francis Sedlak here presents, not so much a digest as a re- 
integration of the Hegelian logic, and it must be confessed 
that he is as obscure as his master ; but at least he knows 
that profits will not accrue. The treatise, which is described 
as Volume I, has for its sab-title, ” The Creation of Heaven 
and Earth.” A second volume called ” The Creation of 
Man on Earth ” is to follow. In the first section of the 
present volume Mr, Sedlak discusses Quality, from Origin 
to ” The infinitised finite and the finitised infinite.” The 
next part deals with Quantity, and plunges us into Hegelian 
mathematics till we reach the fundamental Unity oi 
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Quality and Quantity as transitory aspects of Measur- 
ablcness. An elaborate discussion of measiirableness and 
its application to the solaf universe fills the concluding two 
j^hundred pages. It is impossible to discuss such a work 
in a short space. Students of philosophy, and especially of 
the mathematical philosophy we now associate with the 
name of Bertrand Russell, wall not fail to make themselves 
acquainted with Mr Sedlak's elaborate treatise. 

• 

MOODS OF LIFE. By Arthur Lynch. 6s. (Cassell.) 

Mr. Arthur Lynch is a surjirisingiy attractive winter. 
Without many of the graces of the literary artist, his essays 
appeal by straight, kindly sayings. His new book, “ Moods 
of Life," IS the very salt and savour of modern journalism. 
Here are fifty-two essays on nearly every aspect of the 
mind of modern America and England, and all of them such 
as a man might read with pleasure and no great effort in 
the train from suburb to city. Mr. T^ynch, the essayist, 
is not cxactl}' a Stevenson in style or a Bacon in depth. 
His is the muse of common sense rather than of philosophy. 
Yet with him common sense is never. that creed of the dull 
and vulgar that so often passes by the name : he has a finer 
sense of the value and nobility of life. " Politeness is an 
aid to efficiency," he quotes, and then goes on to .show' that 
it is something far more than that — some radiant covering 
to the inner splendour of man's soul. His book ends not on 
the note of w'orldly success, but in praise and defence of 
poetry. " All that is w'orth living for is the poetry of life " 
is a fine creed for tin* champion of common sense Mr. 
Lynch looks life straight in the face, and seems very well 
pleased wath wdiat lu' sees. More imiiortant, he gives the 
same impression to the reader He fully realises that man 
is a piinv creature wdnrled through space in a minute world. 
What a splendid adv^enture, is his comment. One w’ord 
more — for the raconteur. The book contains a most 
excellent collection of w'cll-lokl stones. 


AUTHORSHIP 



OILHKRT FR.AXKAU 
Who wrote “ Petei 
Jarkson." 


fH The A B C 
^ \\ 1 1 1 n ’ s 
show^ 
voii how to 
r (1 n V. t r \i ( t 
'stoiK''* an«l 
how to f 1 1 
thrin w h c‘ n 
fini'.hoil It IS 
a thoroiif;h]y 
s o u n ti and 
( omprchensive 
rourse whicli 
m.\krs .1 prac- 
tic.al appeal to 
all who j>nssrss 
undeveloped 


literarv talent and. to those whose re- 
jected MSS. tell their own tale. 


free bgohlcl, 

“ W ordcraft," 
see below). 

These v.ilu- 
able pn/es nre 
otteied only 
to students of 
the A. B (' 

\N' r 1 t c r ’ s 
Course. 

The Course 
IS open to all 
read e r s of 
1 HE n o o K - 
M A N provi- 
ded that then 
W'ork fnflie.ates 

sufficient piomise to justify our accepting 
them as stiulcnts. 



STACY AUMONIER 
The well known ahort- 
.storv writer. 


#T[ Why not a vail 
^ yourself of skilled 
and specialised train- 
ing ’ W’lthoiit It you 
ran scarech hope to 
in a k e goo d 1 his 
training is provided 
at a moderate fee bv 
the A.B C. Wiitei’s 
Course 

^ The methods 
^ of instruction are 
esscntiallv practical 
and approach the sub- 
ject of constiutling 
stories a n d artiek's 
with an appreciation 
of the a m a t c u r ■ s 
difficulties. 


£60 IN PRIZES 

^ One well-known London editor is so 
^ roiiMiired of the merits ol the Course 
that he otfeis £(H) m money jinxes to 
students oniolling during this’ vear (pai- 
ticulars sent to all wlu) a]^pJv toi the 


Contributors to the Course 
mchule — 

Sir Philip Gibbt {Tditor 

Kevicu' oj Review's) 

Qilbert Frankau (author of 
“ Betrr .lackson,” “ '1 li e 
Si rds ot I'nchantment,” eti ) 
Stacy Aumonier (author of 
" J'he Lo\e-a-lJuck and othei 
Stones ”) 

Elinor Mordaunt (author of 
" The Little Soul ”) 

“ Sapper " (amhor of “ Bull- 
dog J inimmond ’ ). 

H. de Vere Staepoele (author 
of “The Blue Lagoon,” 
‘ Satan, ■ etc.). 


^ T he Course is 
^ conducted entirely 
by Loriespondcnce, 
which permits of spare 
time study. Individual 
tuition is given to every 
student The number 
of students IS limited. 
All work IS corrected 
and criticised by a 
]>ractiial journalist 
with many years’ 
editorial experience. 
Airaiigerneiits can be 
made lot sections of 
the (0111 so to be taken 
separatelv if desired. 

\ou aie invited to 
applv foi a free copy of 
" \\ ordtraft.” This is. 
a little book you will 
In addition to full details, 
of the A B C Wi Iter’s Course, synopsis of 
lessons, method ot instruction, fees, etc., 
it ( on tains intcnsling and viiluable infor- 
nialioii about main inodcni authors of 
note. W'lite to cl.i\ — do not .send a 
sjiei inien of w'oi k unless >011 wish to - and 
\(>n will lei ei\'c‘ a copy of “ W' ordcraft 
b> leluin It is well wojth having. 


want to keep 


The A.B.C. Writer 8 Course (Dept. 32), A.B.C* Correspondence 
Schools, Paternoster House, E.C.4 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE ON INFANCY AND 

CHILDHOOD, Cho^tMi by L S Wood 3s 6(1. net 

(Macmillan ) 

An antliologv of ICiiglish verse on ehiblhood shoukl fill 
a long-felt w'.nit on the shelve^ ot tho.sc hook-lovers who 
are lovers ol children as well " Jkicnis on childhood are 
compaialively lew' in number and many ot them are hi Ik', 
kiiowm," savs :Mr L. S Wood, the compiler, in his prefae'^ 
to this anthologv, pist added ^lessrs ^laemillan to their 
Golden Trea.siiry series. “ They are seallt'red 111 manv 
volumes by manv wTiters, and tlie light they tlirow on the 
most beautiful period of human life is thus lost to persons 
who arc interested in children Imt who are not regular 
readers of poetry." It is not a book for children, but a 
book about children wdiich covers a wide range of time 
and ideas. It is too difficult to pick out for sjiecial nieution 
any one poem from a book that is packed Irom cover to 
cover with freshness and charm 

PLAYTIME GAMES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. By 

Emma C. Dowd. 5s. (Harrap.) 

Parents, you must reallv endeavour to raise five shillings 
to purchase this most thrilling and happy book. In story 
form we arc told all about many delightful games that are 
quite unknown to the average family, games that will 
0j^gross your small folk on sunny afternoons, and games that 
will keep them gaily occupied on the disappointing w^et 
days that chain them up indoors. Tliere is a pretty young 
Aunt Ruth in these pages who really thinks of the most 
ingenious ways of amusing bored little bo^s aiKl girls. 
“ Hop and Hold " is a fine sporting game, which can be 
played outside or in an empty garret, providing you can 
raise a bit of chalk and a bit of stone to hold. There is a 
fascinating play called " Little Bo-peep," with sheep, wolf 
And mastiff, to be tried when guests come to tea, not to 
speak of descriptions of writing games and games of mental 
calculation. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


THE MAGNIFICENT 
MR. BANGS 

JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 

A good plot, a little mystery, enough romance 
and plenty of hearty laughs, go to form the 
story of tlie magnificent Mr. Bangs — the sort of 
story for wliich )oe Lincoln has become famous. ' 

8/6 

A little booklet giving the interesting life story of 
this well-known author, can be obtained free on 
application. 

THE UNSEEN EAR 

N. S. LINCOLN 

For a baffling mystery that keeps you guessing 
this novel is unsurpassed. 8/6 

PLAY THE GAME 

R. C. MITCHELL 

An entertaining novel with a fresh and absorb- 
ing plot. 7/6 


25, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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AST ARTE. By Ralph Earl of Lovelace. New Edition, with 

many additional letters. 1 8 s. (Christophers ) 

A new edition of the late Lord Lovelace’s uncommon 
book entitled “ Astarte " (which first appeared in a limited 
issue sixteen years ago) has revived the ancient controversy 
concerning the relations which existed between Byron and 
his half-sister. It is a curious and unpleasant topic to have 
occupied the public mind on and off for over a hundred 
years, but when the accusation involved attaches to a 
distinguished literary man, who is also a peer, it is not 
altogether surprising that the subject remains one of 
perennial speculation and interest. It furnishes too a good 
battle-ground for those who like controversy. The evidence 
for the prosecution is not altogether conclusive — it would 
be difficult to adduce evidence in any case of the kind 
except an actual confession signed and witnessed. But 
when Byron’s grandson, the late Lord Lovelace, felt it his 
duty (in the interests of the reputation of his grandmother, 
Lady Byron) to prove the charge, there can be little room 
to doubt its accuracy, especially in view of the docu- 
mentary evidence that has been published in the new 
edition of " Astarte." Nevertheless there are still those 
who remain unconvinced, among them Lord Ernie, w^hose 
views will be found in a current review. 


WHITE HORSES, AND OTHER POEMS. By L. A. Hurst 
Shorter. 5s. net. (Humphreys.) 

Mr. Shorter’s pen is very facile and too often runs away 
with him ; and he is always a little too ready to adorn his 
tale with a moral ; 

“ How better can a man devote his life 
Than to the .service of humanity, 

By using every energy to try 
To les.sen all the suffering that’s rife .? ’’ 

These are typical lines — from a poem entitled " The 
Doctor." And here is the last verse of a poem in praise of 
" The Covenant " : 

" Which covenant is named the League of Nations 
And, if fulfilled, will change the face of earth ; 

Bless and enrich those future generations, 

Recipients of the firstfruits of its birth. 

O brother men, in divers lands and stations, 

Of willing converts let there be no dearth ! 

Allow no if to prove inimical. 

But let your watchword ever be ' it shall ! ' 

That is excellent propaganda, and we heartily subscribe 
to it. But is it poetry ? 


THREE MUSICAL INNOVATORS. 

By A. Eaglefield Hull. 

11. Alexander Scriabin. 


A lexander 

NICOLAS 
SCRIABIN was 
born on Christmas 
Day, 1871, in 
Moscow, in his 
grandfather's house. 
The father, a 
young lawyer from 
Saratoff, and the 
mother, a piano 
medallist of the 
Petrograd Con- 
Alexander Scriabin, servatoire, did net 
number forty years 
between them. When the baby was two years old the 
mother died of consumption, and the child was reared 
by its grandparents. 

The boy revealed extraordinary talents at an early 
age. At five he could play from memory the smaller 
classics after having heard them once.* At eight he 
composed pieces, wrote poems, and manufactured 
miniature pianofortes, thus manifesting a precocious 
sense of form and accuracy, two qualities which charac- 
terise all his work. From nine to sixteen he was able to 
study music along with the ordinary curriculum at the 
cadet school for officers’ children. Apart from Arensky, 
who refused to see any remarkable musical gifts in the 
young man, Scriabin was particularly fortunate in his 
music tutors : Conus, Zverieff, Safonoff and Taneieff. 

fonus was one of the greatest teachers of orchestration 
who ever lived. Zverieff had many famous pupils, 

• easily superseding the marvellous cases of recording 

memory given by Bernard Shaw on p. xxix of his Back to 
JSiethaselah." 


including Rachmaninoff. Taneieff 's reputation as a 
teacher of counterpoint and polyphony is immense, and 
Safonoff’s broad musicianship and knowledge of piano 
effect has a world-wide recognition. 

Scriabin was fortunate also in his patron, Michael 
Belaieff, the millionaire merchant who founded a great 
music publishing house. He placed Scriabin in such 
circumstances of financial ease as allowed him to do 
his best work from the outset, and this practical friend- 
ship only ended thirteen j^ears later wfith the death of 
Belaieff in January, 1904. 

His compositions up to this date include the lovely 
Piano Concerto, the Reverie for Orchestra, the first 
three symphonies, the first four sonatas, and scores of 
preludes, nocturnes, mazurkas and other pieces for the 
piano. 

This year marks the division betw^een his first and 
more characteristic periods. In 1903 he left his tutorial 
post at the Moscow Conservatoire, the duties of which 
were not congenial to him, and abandoned (a particularly 
good word in his case) himself to composition. He lived 
for a time in Switzerland (at lovely Beattenberg), and 
then domiciled in Brussels, where he married again, 
and became a keen theosophist. His circle included 
Delville, Schure, Verhaeren and Mahrhofer. He played 
and conducted in New York, London, Paris and Moscow, 
and travelled up and down the Volga with the great 
and generous conductor, Kussevitseky, in pursuance 
of his mission for taking the finest of orchestras with the 
finest of music to the great cities of the Russian provinces. 
It was just before a repetition of this great enterprise 
that Scriabin died suddenly from blood-poisoning. 

Between 1904 and the year of his death (1915) he 
had created his orchestral masterpieces, The Poem of 
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Ecstasy ” and " Prometheus,” the Piano Sonatas, 
Nos. 5 to 10, and eighty-five other pieces in every 
conceivable style, form and colour. 

Scriabin was born in 1871 and died in 1915 : forty- 
four years. Debussy was born in 1862 and died in 
191B : fifty-six years. It is instructive to compare the 
French master s contribution with that of the younger 
Russfan. 

After we have discussed the special qualities of 
Scriabin’s music, we shall be bound to ask the question. 
Why is Debussy’s music so widely known, and why is 
Scriabin’s so little known ? Comparisons may perhaps 
be odious ; they are often helpful in arriving at 
a true appraisement in an art where true standards of 
criticism are so rare. 

* * )i« * * 

Although the 108 pieces up to Opus 30 cannot be too 
highly praised (and ignorance of them is a great loss 
to the true music-lover), in deference to m3’ title I onl^^ 
propose here to make a few passing comments on such 
features as point forward to his finer creations. 

I will first refer to what ma\’ be called his “ harmony 
of rh\lhm,” his polyphony of time-groups. Brahms 
has juggled with combined rlu’thms ; so too have 
Reger, Arensk\^ and Debussy’ ; but no master of music 
has ever achieved the wonders of Scriabin in this direc- 
tion. We find the prophecy of his great rhythmic powers 
already in the Concert " Allegro Appassionata,” Opus 4, 
and we see it again in the spirited combination of the 
quintuplets of the right liand with the triplets of the 
left, in the second of the 12 Etudes, Opus 8, and in 
the odd rh^’thms of the third stud\^ in the same set. 
Here, hy rhythmic means alone, the composer obtains 
that curious vibrational flickering which he achieves 
by poh’chromatic harmon\’ in the later works, such 
as Opus (>7, Xo. 2 (Preludes). In the 7th Etude of 
Opus 8 we already find the curious overdriving of the 
bass triplets ; and long ere this we meet the downward 
drive of the bass arpeggio. The 8 Etudes of Opus 42 
are all highh’ interesting in rhythm — nines against fives, 
threes against overdriven fives, nines and threes, threes 
against twos, and so on. 

His harmonic achievements are suggested in innumer- 
able passages in these carh’ works, where one hears 
him coiitimially experimenting with the natural over- 
tones, pushing forward a note here and a note there, 
towards his new chord formations. Right from the 
very beginning we feel that whereas with Debussy wc- 
have merely a manner, with Scriabin w(i have a deep 
spiritual mes>age. “ Wings, wings, always wrings, with 
Scriabin,” Miss Heyman writes in her new’ book,* and 
Scriabin is already in etheric regions in that lovely 
-little prelude. Opus 2, Xo. 2, wTitten during the cadet 
period. There too can be found his wealth of tenor 
melodies in perfect freedom yet closest accurd with 
the treble melodic line ; for Scriabin is alwa^^s the 
polyphonic composer. How could a pupil of Taneieff’s 
be otherwise ? 

« * ♦ * ♦ 

Scriabin’s harmony is an altogether new clement in 
music. Whether he achieved it through his scientific 
experiments, through the esoteric channels of his own 
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ideas on mysticism, or through an accident in his search 
for a union between sound and colour, matters little to 
us who are content to revel in the beautiful realm 
which he added to the world of sound. His harmonies 
have a strange force and sweetness and eloquence, 
a new colour that seems to be compounded of the 
rarer vibrations of the ether.”* This is because he 
concerned himself more with the fl//cr-tones than with 
the actual chords struck. He thus gives the piano a 
new singing quality never imagined before, supplying 
to a large extent the deficiency of sustaining power 
inherent in the nature of all percussion instruments. 

With each work he focuses the cosmos anew. Not- 
withstanding the perfection of form and the fineness of 
meaning in his music, his singleness of aim — a higher 
consciousness — leaves nothing for the interpreter to 
feed his vanity upon. There is no ornamentation, no 
superfluity in his music, complex though it looks. He 
had to advance against opposition and discouragements, 
even ridicule ; but he never wavered in his belief in 
the religion of art. He concludes his First Symphony 
(written at the age of 18) with a choral epilogue which 
is a Hymn of Glory to Art. In the Second (about 1900) 
we see the significant rhythmic ideas of the ” Ecstasy ” 
and ” Poem of Fire ” (Prometheus). The third, 
entitled ” The Divine Poem ” (1903), has a Prologue 
containing motives of Divine Grandeur, the Summons 
to Man, the Fear to approach, and three movements — 
” Luttes,” ” Voluptes ” and ” Jeu divin,” representing 
various stages of spiritual evolution, the liberation of 
the spirit from fetters, and the self-affirmation of 
personality. The Fourth Piano Sonata (of the same 
year) has a similar cosmic view. The prologue contains 
two musical mottoes — the striving towards the ideal 
and the languor resulting from the struggle. Wc then 
have a movement of divine rhythmic play, and the 
ecstacy of the free, untrammelled spirit. 

Five years intervene between this Symphony and the 
"Poem of Ecstasy” and the Fifth Sonata, both founded 
on a poem by Scriabin himself, from which he quotes : 

“ Je voiis appcllc a la vie, n forces niysth'icuscs ! 
Xoyees dans Ics obscures projondeurs 
De Vcsprit ortateiir, craintives 
Ebauches de vie, d vous j'apporte laudace” 

The Sonata is in advance of the orchestral " Poem 
of Ecstasy,” just as Sonatas 0 to 10 go immensely 
forward from the orchestral ” Poem of Fire ” (1909-10). 
The Sixth and Seventh Sonatas belong to 1911, and the 
last three to 1913. The " Ecstasy ” represenfs a series 
of continually baffled spiritual struggles, each however 
one stage nearer its goal. " Prometheus ” is a nutshell- 
cosmic philosophy portraying the evolution of the Ego 
from embryonic life to perfect realisation. 

Each of the later sonatas would require an article to 
itself. Sufficient has been said to indicate the strange 
spiritual content of Scriabin’s music, a content which is 
seldom grasped by the numerous piano " recitalists ” who 
play his music merely for the sake of being in the swim. 

IK * ♦ « 

In a lecture given early this year I asked how it 
\\jas that Debussy's music was so widely known and the 
far fuier and more important mu^ of Scriabin was 
(Joitif^kratively little known. One ansWer was given : 

* E. Newman. 


" French music has been exploited by publishers, 
performers and teachers in a very practical way. The 
Russians have always, in these things, been the itiost 
unpractical, unworldly people on earth.” Another 
answer I received in June when, in the space of two 
days, four recitals were devoted entirely to Scriabin, 
without the recitalists having any knowledge of one 
another’s intentions. 

THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC. By Arthur W. Pollitt. 
With an Introduction by E T. Campagnac. 5s. net. 
(Methuen.) 

This agreeable volume is meant for the untrained hearer 
— the kind of man who rather likes the sort of noise he 
hears at a symphony concert, but doesn’t understand any- 
thing about music, and wishes he did. He will find here 
a great deal to enlighten him. He will find, chief of all, a 
fiercely sincere author, who contends firmly and grimly for 
what may be called the intellectual aspect of music. Music 
to him is not merely a collection of sounds producing (or 
preventing) slumber after dinner, but a great emotional 
art, built upon strong and sure intellectual foundations. 
And so he takes the reader through the main forms in 
which music is written. Some, like the sonata, he explains 
very elaborately ; some, like the fugue, a little inadequately. 
The chapter on fugue begins excellently, but it leaves off 
much too soon, and our supposed unmusical hearer won't 
get a great deal from it. We think the author’s manner a 
little lacking in persuasiveness, but on the whole he has 
done well. The beginner needs to be told .something very 
definitely and clearly. Mr. Pollitt is very clear and his 
book is therefore very helpful. 

NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 

MIDSUMMER. By :Michael Felton (Schott ) 

I'ull of movement, these are indeed “ six bnglu pieces," 
though wc wish the cover had not announced this fact 
before we found it out for ourselves. 

TWO STUDIES OF BELGIUM. By John C TTolluldy. 

( Renaissance Music Co ) 

Though none too easy for the average player* these pieces 
are to be recommended for their descriptive qualities, and 
the feeling and sense of atmosjihere tlu'v convey. 

POE nC AL STUDIES. By Alec Ko\^ le\ . f h:dwin Ashdown.) 

Dainty and tuneful, these five descriptive pieces could 
be rendered effectively by those who, while lacking great 
technical efficiency, yet have moderate skill and imagination. 

FOUR HUMORESQUES. By John R T Rath (Enoch) 
Variety and originality distinguish these four Humor- 
esques. They are of medium difficulty to ])lay, and will 
repay careful study. 

PICTURES. By H. W Chutcr. (Qillard Moutric ) 

Five charming little pieces, full of melody and atmosphere. 

A CHILDREN'S OVERTURE. By Roger Quilter ( Winthrop 
Rogers.) 

A medley of Old English nursery rhymes is worked into 
this sparkling overture by Roger Quilter. It is a delightful 
and refreshing piece of work which should be a great 
tavourite with cliildren of all ages. 

" ONCE UPON A TIME — ■ — ” By Herbert Howells (Stainer 
& Bell ) 

An expressive suite for piano, " Once Upon a Time *' 

includes such fascinating subjects for children as “A 
Lonely Princess," " The Dark Forest." " An Angry King," 
“Shepherd Boy," “Good Fairy," “ And ' They Lived 
Happy Ever After." The themes are well conceived, 
attractive and full of imagination. 

FOUR MINIATURES. By Reginald Thatcher. (Augener.) 

These four Miniatures by Reginald Thatcher are ^11 short, 
simple and effective. An admirable quartet for those 
who desire the not-too-difficult picturesque. 
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THE RUSSIAN BALLET. 

By Anthony Clynf. 

T he philosophy 
of dancing, 
from the aesthetic 
and all other 
aspects, has not yet 
been thoroughly 
explored, though 
Plato, Diderot, and 
Herbert * Spencer 
have all made 
paitial examina- 
tions of the subject. 
The lack of any 
c o m p r e h ensi ve 
treatment of it is 
brought to our consciousness now as never before by the 
Russian Ballet. For thi^ is a \\ onderfully beautiful crea- 
tion, surely the most beautiful that has ever appeared 
on the stage. Manv \olumes b.ive been filled with the 
results of ])iitieiit investit^ation into the principles 
w'hich underlie, foi example, the art of music. There 
is no real diflerem e in the subtlet\' of any of the arts, 
only in our degrees of insight into their fundamental 
law's. Coiisidei the histories of music, the careful 
studies of its ])hases, the analvses of individual com- 
j)oseis. Hail (laming e\'olv('d in the saim* manner, 
as it might in other conditions have* done, it would 
havT achieN(‘d as mm'h foi the human spirit, and as 
nuK'h thought might ha\’c been devoted to its study. 

Ou(‘ feels this especially now*, because in the Russian 
B.illet dancing manifests itself in the most jierfect form 
it has vet attained, and it does so by amalgamating 
itsedf with the other arts. Painting, dancing, and 
music' are combined as n(*ver before, and by tlnar 
amalgamation a new* and tremendously eftective art- 
fcjrm is brought to birth. At the end of last century 
the idea of appealing to the sjiirit through all possible 
artistic channels at once, of fusing the arts to wadd 
them into one instrument witli multiplied loice and 
delicacy, was a favourite dream of a ft'W' Freiu li enthu- 
siasts. The Russian Ballet is the nearest approach 
to their ideal yet made. 

Dancing is as ancient as any art, but this i^ the 
entry on a new stage, w’hen the possibilities of move- 
ment and gesture are made manifest as w'ere those of 
music by the invention or discovery, for both words 
are accurate from different aspects, of the scale. The 
Russian Ballet is not so much the latest and finest 
exposition of an old art as the first and inspiring begin- 
ning of a new' one. The old ballet was discredited and 
lifeless. It was discredited as a crude music-hall 
display, popular only with the type of audience whom 
an exhibition of female legs and busts attracts, the 
more or less skilful movements of the dancers being a 
mere excuse for the introduction of this exhibition. 
It was lifeless as a feeble survival in certain operas. 
Its movements became conventionalised. It was con- 
tent to copy preceding models, until all vital inspiration 
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faded. It was accompanied by music, but it was not 
indissolubly wedded to music. The music was ballet 
music, but the relationship was not much closer than 
that between the words and the music of the countless 
ballads to which suburban drawing-rooms resound. 
“ The Good-Humoured Ladies,” for example, has 
Scarlatti's ” pattern ” music, music very lovely in 
itself, designed with dainty fascination. But for the 
comedy of Goldoni any other might have been sub- 
stituted, so long as it had daintiness, exquisite, senti- 
mental, pretty allurement. There was no marriage of 
the spectacle and movements on the stage with the 
music, merely a pleasant adjustment. One might 
have fitted another plot to the same music, or other 
music of the same period and nature to tiie same plot. 
Their parallel appeals were cleverly joined. In the 
Russian Ballet the appeals are not parallel ; there is 
no fitting together. There is only one appeal : the 
ballet as a whole, music, dancing, and decoration 
making one indivisible art-form. 

The decay of the old ballet was largely caused by 
its association with opera, in the more attenuated of 
which it survived as an antiquated nuisance. In the 
” Huguenots,” an excellent example of the preposterous, 
irrational pre-Wagnerian opera, in which, as (yeorge 
Sampson candidly expresses it, ” what was too stupid 
to say was sung,” it was an incident endured patiently 
as in keeping with the senselessness of the rest of the 
opera. In ” Carmen ” most of the audience wore more 
resentful, deeming it an illogical intrusion into the 
action. In ” Faust ” it ceased to be tolerated as a 
boring interruption, and was discarded. The reason it 
survived even in a feeble fashion was that the operas 
themselves were built on such ridiculous foundations, 
that an irrelevant diversion in a conglomeration of 
irrelevancies was allowed. But Wagner rationalised 
opera. The generations that succeeded him have 
learnt to demand a marriage of words and music, 
not merely a parallel movement, an artistically sym- 
metrical and rational plot intimately related to the 
music. Ballet in such music-dramas became an excres- 
cence no longer to be tolerated. Imagine a ballet in 
” Fedora ” ! It i^ unthinkable. A hero in Norfolk 
tweed suit and plaid stockings dancing in a ballet ! 
Operatic ballet died. It had come into existence only 
as the union of two things utterly conventional, artificial, 
irrational, ridiculous, one supporting the intelk*.ctual and 
ecsthetic feebleness of the other. When ont^ emerged 
into genuine artistic power, it discarded the other. 

Only when ballet was ousted from opera could it 
come into its own. Freed from the bonds of dramatic 
singing, it began to exhibit a vitality of its own. Even 
Wagner and his school have not entirely subdued the 
tremendous difficulties of wedding w^ords and music, 
a combination which is condemned to travel near the 
verge of the absurd, and by one false step, so easily 
taken, enter the ridiculous and be plunged to destruc- 
tion. Only in a brief lyric can words and music possibly 
be free from this danger, simply because of its shortness. 
In any longer action, in any love-making or despairing 
or revenging or envying, duets and solos are 
imperfect modes of expression. Words are too definite 
to anialgamate with the perfect fluidity of music. 
But dancing itself is perfectly fluid. When emancipated 


from the intellectualism which opera demands, because 
of its verbal form, it becomes possible to amalgamate 
it absolutely with music and painting as an expression 
of emotionalism. 

This was accomplished in Russia by a fortunate 
concatenation of circumstances. The clearest exposi- 
tion of the reasons for the Russian origin is to be found 
in Ellen Terry's ” The Russian Ballet,” published ' some 
six or seven years ago. At the same time there hap- 
pened to exist in Russia all the ingredients of success — 
a people in whom enthusiasm for its peculiar qualities 
could be evoked, owing to their racial temperament, 
the essential patronage of the Imperial Court and the 
wealthy nobility, a school of highly-trained expert 
dancers to interpret the ballet, brilliant artists of 
precisely the required nature of talent to provide its 
decoration, composers of precisely the required nature 
of genius to supply the music, maestros of unrivalled 
skill to arrange the themes. 

Ballet of the type of “ The Good-Humoured Ladies ” 
was but dainty, fascinating, graceful, like a fine lady in 
silks and satins. Any deeper, darker emotions were 
impossible. They would have fractured the delicate 
cup of sparkling champagne. 'Fhe Russian Ballet 
became capable of expressing other things —fear, 
revenge, horror, the abandonment of passion and its 
painful ecstasy. It was at times terrible and majestic 
as a w'arrior armed and fighting bloodily for life. Into 
it was poured draughts of greater poteiu v, intoxi- 
cating, viscid, dark, as well as merely' (‘ffervest ent and 
exhilarating. 

This is the significance of the Russian Ballet and its 
immense artistic importance. Fax lova, Nijinsky, Karsa- 
vina, Loj)okova, and the others are not successors of 
Taglioni, Grahn, and Cerito. 'I'hey are exponents of 
a new art-form, in which there is an over])owTring 
amalgamation of arts, and the music of Rimsky Korsa- 
kov, Stravinsky, and the rest is no longer the accom- 
paniment of the old ballet, but an organic })art of the 
whole. The whole difference may be realised by 
comparing ” The Good-Humoured Ladies w'ith 
” Petroushka,” in which colour, movement and sound 
are blended to bring a flow of impressions — a crowd 
at festival time, now' of pity for these half-human 
dancing dolls, now of the grotesque and bitter irony 
of their fate, of love and folly, luxury and human 
sadness. Better still is comparison with ” Schehera- 
zade,” passionately barbaric, grimly humorous, gor- 
geously ghastly. Words might partially crystallise 
these fleeting impressions, but they would destroy 
their peculiar power. The wild passion of abandon- 
ment in that scene where the white women of the 
harem let in their dark-skinned lovers and the whole 
stage is riotous with colour and rhythmic movement — 
what have w'ords to do with this ? 

THE CRAFT OF “QUALITY STREET." 

A rather dangerous experiment, the revival after a tale 
of years of Sir J. M. Barrie’s “ Quality Street" at the 
Haymarket — but an amazing success. One had expected 
that the emancipated girls of to-day would have had 
nothing but contempt for Miss Susan Throssel and her 
sister, " Phoebe of the Ringlets," trembling with fear and 
delight in the presence of " dashing Valentine Brown " — 
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a simple, harmless creature enough— but the women in the 
audience enjoy those quaint old tremors of the Peninsular 
and Waterloo days immensely, and every one laughs 
heartily while Barrie is laughing at himself. 

Barrie has been always, to his own infinite disgust, an 
inveterate sentimentalist, and even went to the length of 
killing himself in the jiersoii of “ Sentimental Tommy.” 
The subject of “ Quality Street, ” with its air of decorum, its 
potpourri and spinet music, must have been a tremendous 
temptation to him to rev'el in sentiment, and he did. 
That period of utterly heljiless w'omcn whose lives were 
corroded if they did not marry before tweiity-fiv'^e at 
latest, ajipealed to Barrie’s sensitive heart , and then when 
he had got the sighs and tlie tears exactly, he esc.aped 
mawkishness by a gentle ridit ule of the airs and graces of 
an epoch as artificial as the age of Anne. W’e love Photdie, 
not because of lier .silly misunderstanding of Valentine 
Brown’s intentions, but because of her vivacious malice in 
tricking Captain Browui when he returns from the wars, 
majestical and lacking an arm, into the belief that she is 
her own niece, Livv'^y — a niece who does not exist W'e 
admire Miss Susan not because she is a hojieless failure as 
a school teacher, but because slu* is more than a match 
in artfulness for the iiujuisitiv'e Misses Willoughby and 
all the other ( Kudity Street gentlewomen 

J noted wuth sur]>ns(‘ that several of the critics of the 
daily Press commented on the old-fashioned ness of 

Quality Street,” and were most siqierior about its out-of- 
dateness. As ii matter of course, this is a ])la\' that will 
not age. It is one of those comedies of manneis which 
marks the characteristics and hits off the foibles of a jieriod 
In the days when oeople in Kngland talked wath bated 
breath of the C'orsu an Ogre’s ajijietite for babies, many 
imjiossible things wane believed in. To us the idea of 
middle-aged Pho‘be so successfully disguising herself as 
the girlish Olivia that she deceives all shaiqi-eyed Quality 
Street as well as alert (\iptain Browai, is absurd, but such 
a device was one of the permitted ruses of the age One 
might as w’cll blarnt^ Oliver (ioldsinith for turning Kate 
Hardcasth' into a barmaid in ” She Stoops to ('oiupier.” 
” Quality Street,” if it Jiad its full complement of Barrie 
wit, wanild take rank with Sheridan’s and (Goldsmith’s 
comedies ; but Barrie eltnted to throw' in his lot with the 
unhuinorous ('harm of Susan and Pliadie, and has given us 
a cou})le of prose cameos better than Paimy Burney’s and 
equal to Jane Austen’s. 

Miss hay C'oinpton w'as altogether fascinating as Pluebe, 
but had scarcely enough vivacity and fragilit>' lor the 
earlier scmies. Miss Mary Jerrold’s Miss Susan was .an 
unforgettable })iece ol exquisite acting. Slu‘ was an 
adorable elderly sjiinster. Leon Quartennaine’s Cajitain 
Valentine Brown — “.so dashing” — ^was a manly peiform- 
ance. He s})oke the most seutimeiital lines as it he actually 
meant them. Hilda Trevelyan's IMtty is tlie trium])h of 
great art in a small ji.irt 


HOW SYNGE WROTE THE PLAYBOY/' 

The revival of J. ^I. Synge’s “ Ihe I’layboy of the 
Western World ' was a happy inspiration of Mr. J. B. 
Fagan’s. Ihit on at the Court Theatre for a month, this 
masterpiece of our modern day still draws intellectual 
London, and will run well into the aiitunin while inept 
comedies, vulgar farces and brainless revues are falling 
like shrivelled autumn leaves. Maire O’iNeill as I’egeen 
Mike, Fred O’Honovaii as Christie Mahon (” The 
Playboy ”), Sara Allgood as the Widow Quinn, and Arthur 
Sinclair as Michael James, I'^cgeen’s father, arc a marvellous 
band of players, displaying that splendid unconsciousness 
of an audience and implicit attention to the business of the 
play wliich is the essence of true dramatic art. Looking 
at them one was not aware that the four walls of a theatre 
existed. It seemed as though the playgoers were trans- 
ported to the rich life of a little country where romance and 
realism walk hand in hand. 
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Changes have been made in the cast to provide for 
the production of the play in America, but the level of 
acting at the Court has not diminished a jot. 

" The Playboy of tlie Western World is made of 
the fantastic stuff of " Don Quixote’* and “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” but it has an elemental rustic simplicity that 
Cervanttjs and Kostand did not reveal, though the former’s 
Sancho Panza has the peasant’s craft and jollity. “ The 
Playboy of the Western World ” has an appeal to the 
whole world, though its characters centre round a rough- 
and-ready public-house in a small village in Mayo. The 
play owes nothing to scenery and less to costume. The 
whole wonder of it is in its language. There are parts of 
Ireland still where Elizabethan English is spoken with the 
idiom of the Gael. It is quite certain, however, that in no 
corner of the sister island is such dialogue spoken as Synge 
puts into the mouths of his characters. Like all great 
artists, he sifted the gold from the sand. The Aran 
Islands, where he spent his last years, were his treasure 
ground, and he extracted from the racy, poetic talk of the 
dwellers there the wonderful fabric of the most virile play 
that Europe has known for generations. As his most 
defiant admirer, Mr. Ernest Boyd, suggested, he so com- 
pletely identified himself with the life of the people, and so 
thoroughly coloured his vision with the (kielic spirit of his 
original conception, that he could create where others 
reported. 

Synge was the interpreter for whom Ireland waited. 
He was a linguist, a critic, a traveller, and in all his roam- 
ings he studied speech as painters study colour ; but 
he admitted that nowhere except in Ireland had he the 
material of his dreams to his hand. “ In countries,” he 
wrote, ” where the imagination of the people, and the 
language they use, is rich and living, it is possible for a 
writer to be rich and copious in his words, and at the same 
time to give the reality, which is the root of all poetry, in 
a comprehensive and natural form.” 

That is Synge’s golden secret, but its application will 
remain a mystery to all but those who have the genius to 
transmute scattered sayings into dialogue tense, yet easy. 

Half a dozen unlettered peasants, including a would-be 
parricide, a shrew, an evil woman, a weakling and a 
drunkard — these are difficidt figures to write a great play 
round. Synge, the magician, did it, and fashioned Ireland’s 
greatest poetic farce. 

. L. J. McQ. 


THE EDGE O' BEYOND. Garrick Theatre. Adapted by 
Roy Horniman and Euby Miller from the novel <jf the same 
name by Gertrude Page. 

I have never been.to Rhodesia, and after seeing this play 
I have no desire to go there. Apparently the air of that 
country has something in it that causes nice young English- 
men to smoke cigars during tea ; to take semicircular bites 
out of enormous pieces of cake and then talk with their 
mouths full ; to utter cheap cynicisms and melting senti- 
mentalities alternately ; and generally to behave themselves 
in a manner that I have never seen equalled — eventn a subal- 
tern appointed Assistant Provost-Marshal in a rural area. 
This dreadful atmosphere casts its blighting influence also 
on a woman (“ Dinah ”), arousing in the audience a wild 
desire to spank her and put her to bed — if only to stop her 
breathless enthusiasm. One woman, however, is proof 
against the poison — Miss Doris Lloyd, whose Joyce is like rain 
on a parched plain . From the beginning she remembers that 
she is impersonating a human being, and at the end of the 
second act she rises to a painful situation with real power. 
The other members of a large cast are “ easy victims ” to 
the disease ; one feels that they are struggling more or less 
- gallantly against influences too strong for them. The 
agotiy of the “ rollicking fun ” is only exceeded by the 
torture of the solemn crises which occur at almost regular 
intervals. The play should run for quite a long time, for 
*it contains a lot of extraordinarily dull dialogue of the 
^^|d^atory type and a vast number of utterly improbable 
Situations. 


F. D. G. 


SECOND PLAYS. By A. A. Milne. 7s. 6d. net. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

“ Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
Is -a case for legislation ad hoc. 

He seems to think nobody minds 
His books being all of ditferonl kinds.” 

Thus Mr. Chesterton : the same genial compliment (for 
in these days of popular writers, each exploiting some 
commercial “ stunt ” ad nauseam, it is a compliment), is 
due to Mr. A. A. Milne, whose new book contains a children's 
play, two widely different types of fantastic comedy, and 
two little studies of a grimmer kind : each quite distinct, 
yet all shot with that delicate unmistakable personality of 
authorsliip which, as Mr. Milne suggests wisely in his ' 
preface, is inseparable from genuine creative art. 

In the same preface (which it is a shame to quote : if 
you want to know why, read it !) Mr. Milne complains that 
“ the difficulty in the way of writing a children’s play is*, 
that Barrie was born too soon.” Yet his art has little in\ 
common with that of Barrie ; Barrie's strength lies mainly 
in the born dramatist’s gift of visualisation, in little telling 
touches of stage “ business ” and position, on which 
Mr. Milne relics hardly at all. His “ Make-Believe ” is a 
delightful story, rather than a play ; but it is a story of 
real children, seen with a child’s eyes, not through the 
spectacles of a grown-up and (dare we say it ?) slightly 
cynical uncle. 

Of the more serious plays, “ The Cambcrley Triangle ” is 
“How He Lied to Her Husband” brought up to date. 
But it is finer stuff than Mr. Shaw’s ; what it loses in hartl 
brilliancy it gains in sincerity — that kind of vital simplicity 
which looks so easy till one comes to do it. It has some 
brilliant dialogue too, as when the returning war-husband 
surprises a lover with his wife : he suggests that cacli shall 
have five minutes alone with her to state his case. . . . 
The Lover : “ Five minutes in which to tell her lies about 
me, eh ? ” The Husband : “ Damn it, you've liad a whole 
year in which to tell her lies about yourself ; you oughtn't 
to grudge me five minutes.” From a dramatic standpoint, 

“ The Camberley Triangle ” is the best thing in the 
collection. 

The two fantastic comedies, ” The Romantic Age ” and 
“ Mr. Pirn Passes By,” will be, to playgoing readers, the 
most familiar section of the book. Here again Mr. Milne’s 
realism is the dominant note. Now “ realism,” like 
“ bigamy ” in “ Mr. Hm,” is “an ugly word, isn’t it ? ” — 
suggesting slum life, sordid passions and the like. But 
Mr. Milne's is not that kind ; it is the mellow fruit of 
loving observation, the romance that lurks in little well- 
known daily things — swindlers and stockbrokers, bread- 
sauce and bacon-fat and bull's eyes, old gentlemen whose 
idiotic absentmindedness leads very nearly to disaster — 
but not quite. For the sunny temperament of Mr. Milne 
shines tlirough his work, outbluffing melancholy. Ever 
loath “ that Youth’s sweet-scented Manuscript should close,” 
he prolongs make-believe to the full prime of adolescence. 
He is the apologist of youth. 

Gkaham Sutton. 


PLAYS TO BE SEEN. 

“ Quality Street,” by Sir J. M. Barrie. At the Hay- 
market. 

, “ Abraham Lincoln,” by John Drinkwater. At the 
Lyceum. 

“ If,” by Lord Dumsany. At tlic Ambassadors’. 

“ The Playlxiy of the Western World,” by J. M. Synge. 
At the Court. 

“ The Knave of Diamonds,” by Ethel M. Dell. At the 
Globe. 

“ The Beggar’s Opera,” by John Gay. At the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 

“ Threads,” by Frank Stayton. At the St. James's. 

“ A Bill of Divorcement,” by Clemeitce Dane. At the 
St. Martin’s. 

Bull-Dog Drummond,” by “ Sapper.” At Wyndliam's. / 
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flews flotes. 

TJie literary contents of the November Boorman 
will include articles on J^ord Rosebery as 
Essayist/' by the Right Hon. Augustine Birrcll ; 
on “ The Poetry of W. H. Davies," by Thomas 
Moult; "Portraits of the Nineties," by R. Ellis 
Roberts; "Rabelais," by C. E. LawTence ; “The 
Craft of the Short Story," by Douglas Newton ; 
" Stravinsky," by Dr. Eaglefield Hull, etc. 


The " Life of Robert Marquis of Salisbury," by 
Lady Gwendolen Cecil, will be published this 
autumn by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Mr. John Masefield’s new poem, " King Cole of 
England," a short story in verse, will be published 
this autumn by Messrs. Heinemann. It is to be 
illustrated with pen and ink sketches by Judith 
Masefield. 


In " From Private to Field-Marshal," w'hich 
Messrs. Constable have just published, Field- 
Marshal Sir William Robertson has told the story 
of his own life — a frank and delightfully intimate 
account of a romantic and brilliantly successful 
career. 


Mr. Frank Mumby is following his history of 
"Elizabeth and Mary Stuart" with " The Fall of 
Mary Stuart : A Narrative in Contemporary 
Letters." The book wall be published by Messrs, 
Constable, who arc also publishing " Crowding 
Memories," by Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, wife 
of the American poet, wdio has recollections and 
anecdotes of Dickens, Mark Twain, Lowell, Oscar 
Wilde, and manA^ another. 

" Oliver Cromwell," Mr. John Drinkw^ater’s new 
play, is to be published this month by Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, w^ho are publishing also 
his new book of poems, " Seeds of Time." 


Most men before they write their reminiscences 
wait until they grow old, and so, forgetting some 
things and having lost touch with others, get 
everything out of perspective. Mr. Stephen 
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McKenna has taken Time by the forelock and in 
" While I Remember/* which Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth is publishing, has written down his 
recollections before the bloom has gone from them. 
In particular, he gives a view from the standpoint 
of youth, by a man still young, of the social, 
political and literary aspects of the time we have 
just come thiough 

With the death of Mr. Austin Dobson, in his 
eighty-second year, we lose one of the most charm- 
ing and distinctive of the lesser Victorian poets 
and essayists. The 
eighteenth century was his 
province ; his “Horace 
Walpole ** and “ H e n r v 
Fielding” are little 
masterpieces in biograph\ , 
the Fielding especiall v, 
which drew an enthusias 
tic eulogium from James 
Russell Lowell; hi^ 

“ Eighteenth Century Vig- 
nettes,” “ Old Kensington 
Palace,** “At Prior Park,’’ 
and other essays in 
eighteenth century life and 
literature have the familiar 
ease and graciousness that 
belong to Goldsmith and 
Addison ; but it is as a 
poet perhaps that he will 
remain, at last, in the 
world’s remembrance. And 
in his verse, too, he has 
caught the finer spirit of 
the eighteenth century — photo by liiwu & Fry 
its airy wit without its 

coarseness, its grace, its courtesy, its delightful 
artifices of manner and style, and to these he 
added a tenderness and delicacy of feeling that 
are all his own. He is of the line of Prior, but with 
a more exquisite fancy, a daintier touch. He did 
not aspire to tread the liigher walks of poetry ; 
he knew the measure of his gift and was con- 
tented to cultivate his own fragrant garden on the 
lower slopes of Parnassus, and has made of it a 
thing of beauty that in its quiet fashion will remain 
a joy for ever. 

♦An anecdotal and descriptive account of Algeria 
i| gijjK'en in “ Barbary ; The Romance of the 
l^earest East,” by A. MacCallum Scott, M.P., which 
Mr. Thornton Butterworth is to publish this month. 



The Oxford Press published last week ” Minor 
Poets of the Caroline Period.” Professor Saint s- 
bury explains how fifteen years have passed since 
the last volume appeared, and that he has been 
obliged to exclude some poets on whom he has 
bestowed more or less labour. As it is, this final 
instalment includes John Cleveland, Thomas 
Stanley, Henry King, Thomas Flatman, and 
Nathaniel Whiting 

The next addition to the Clarendon English 
series will be “ Cowper : Poetry and Prose,” in- 
cluding essays by Hazlitt 
and Bagehot. Mr. Hum- 
phi ey S. Milford, who 
publishes the series, has 
v^ ritten an introduction 
and annotated the book. 
” Cowper ” in the Oxford 
Poets was edited bv Mr. 
Ml If Old 


“The Fruit of the 
Tree,” a new novel by Mr. 
Hamilton hVfe, dealing 
acutely and humorously 
with the glowing distaste 
of the intellectual woman 
for the burdens of m<')ther- 
hood and the distuibing 
consequences of that re- 
volt, will be published this 
autumn by Mi. Leonard 
Paisons, who is publishing 
also “ Socialism and Per- 
sonal Liberty,” b^^ Robert 
Dell, author of “My 
Second Country.” 


Mr. Austin Dobson. 


“ A Letter Book,” by George Saint sbury, D. Litt., 
LL.D , which Messrs. G. Bell & Sons are pub- 
lishing forthwith, contains a selection of letters 
ranging from Synesius to Stevenson, with bio- 
graphical and critical notes and an Introductory 
Essay on the History and Art of Letter Writing. 

Messrs. Heinemann are publishing this month 
an edition of Milton’s ” Comus,” with twenty-four 
colour plates and black-and-white decorations by 
Arthur Rackham. They are adding to their 
collected edition of Fiona Macleod’s works, ” The 
Hills of Ruhl, and Other Stories,” iUustrated in 
colour and black-and-white by Marjory Lawrence. 
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The same firm, in addi- 
tion to the collected 
edition of the Works of 
Max Beerbohm, are pub- 
lishing this autumn ' A 
Surv'^^ Fift} -one ( a i toons 
by Max Beeibohm ' these 
being the drawings recentl\ 
exhibited at the I eiccsttr 
Galleries, with “ Max’s ’ 
comments on them. Ihev 
are also publishing Max 
Beerbohm in Perspec ti\ e,” 
by Bohun L\nch a critical 
study of Mr Beeibohm s 
woik from his first appeal 
auce in the Ytlloa Look 
to the pit sent da\ , tlu 
illustiations including ten 
of his (. incatuics th<it 
ha\t nt\tr] befoit bt ( n 
piibhsliLd 
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“ The Tower of Oblivion,'' 
w hich Messrs Hodder & 
Stoughton are publishing 
immediately, is a pow^erful, 
f a n t asti t ally imaginative 
stoiy of how Derwent Rose 
at forty -five, instead of 
continuing to grow older, 
started to grow younger, 
mentallv and phvsically 

“ Weird Islands,” which 
Messrs ( hapman & Hall 
are to publish this month, is 
a fantastic tairy tale which 
M Jean de Bosschere has 
w ritten and illustrated with 
a hundred and twenty 
black and white drawings 
in his own characteristically 
fanciful and grotesque » 
manner 


JJooby L 0 UP! 
w h sp ntw n \ I T 


Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith^ 


Mure than a tluid of w h SP nt\N n\l iC- 

“ \n \nth()log\ of \cisc 

which Su Henn Ncwbolt lias compiltd and edited 
foi Mosms George Bell "3^ ">on', consists of pot ms 
b\ modern writers 

Ml John I im his ]ust published The Return, 
a.uclOtlui Poems, anew book b\ Mis Maiwraut I 
\\ ood^ 

' Pot ms iQib 1020 b\ ]ohn Middleton 
Mum which Air R C obcUn ^andcison publishe 1 
last week, is the first collection Air AIuir\ his m idc 
of his verses, which Inn e hithtito appeiud onh in 
small pin ate editions and in vaiioiis peiiodic ils 

The sixth and last volume of Kail Alant/ius s 
“ History of Theatneal Art,” which 
Messrs Duckworth have published 
deals w ith the stage under the 
J^tmbles and Kean in England, 

Talma in 1 1 ance and Goethe in 
German\ 

“ Smoke,” by Thomas Burke 
which Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
.are publishing, is a series of vividly 
impressionistic sketches of the great 
industrial towns of the Midlands 
and the North 



Mr. Ohver Onions’s new novel. 


c n n (c *15 til) IS icMcwpj 1 1 this \ linber Litcratuie and Life, 

a collection of essays by 
I. B Osborn, will be publislied shortly by Messrs. 
Methuen _ 

* The Island of Aouth,”a new volume of verse 
bv Idward Shanks, will be published presently 
b\ Alessrs Collins 

Mr Eveleigh Nash is to be congratulated on 
the excellent stait he has made with his new half- 
crown senes cM popular novels The first volumes 
Include ” Rodnev Stcuu “liistram of Blent,” 
” Red Pottage ” ” The I oui I eathcis, ’ ” Almayer’s 
Ecdly,” and ‘ In Kedar s lents ’ Well printed 
and well bound, the books arc especially in these 
times, a maivcl of clitapness 


k wai novel, which Messrs 
Putnams aie publishing this 
autumn, is ” The Way of Revela- 
tion,” by Wilfrid Ewart, whose 
work is said to challenge com- 
paiison with Tolstoy 

A new edition of the perennial 
Omai Khayyam will be published 
this autumn by Mr. Leopold Hill, 
with a senes of very sinking 
illustrations in colour by Dons M. 
Palmer, the wife of Mr Cecil 
Palmer, the well-known pubhsher. 


MrA. Lrilian Arnold, 


whose new novel The SomethinR Better. ’ 
Mr John Long is publishing 
Mre \tnold is editor of The Ladio* Field 
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Mr. Frederic Chamberlin, 

“ Priv.il* ClurKtn of Quton J li/ ibnli ” 

Mi John Laiio is iiublishiiii; 


Oriental my^ticibm »'ind tlie 
inherent in the poem. 


Mrs. Palmer has 
done admirable 
work in book 
illustration and 
decorative design, 
and in these Omar 
pictures, so far her 
most ambitious 
work, slu' shows 
originality and 
imaginative 
pow('r ; they liave 
beauty as well as 
that toucli of 
bizarre that are 



Mr, Percy Moore Turner, 

auihoi of “ 1 he Apprenatioii of Painting (Sclwyn 
A. Blount), rcvievvc 1 111 this Nmnlier. 


Mr. Frederic Chamberlin has distilU'd many 
years of careful and disinterested stjidy into his 
“ Private Character of Queen Elizabeth,” and wlien 
Mr. John Lane issues his book early in October it 
is certain of a brisk and controversial reception at 
least. But it bids fair to present a mass of carefully 
collected evidence, sifted by a man who has spent 
years in the study and practice of the law, and 
done notable service in American and luiropcan 
journalism, and issued some vivid books of travel. 
Mr. Chamberlin lives in the Balearic Isles, and this 
has given him access to those Spanish archives 
which bid fair more and more to be the happy 
hunting-ground for the English historian, especially 
of Tudor times. But he sa>'s there is no spot in the* 
world, of the many he has dwTlt in, that attracts 
him like a certain patch of 
London that lies betw een 
Hyde Park and Temple 
Bar. 

‘'The Old House,'" 
which Mr. Philip Allan 
publishes, will introduce 
to the British public an 
author who has already 
met with an extra- 
ordinarily successful re- 
ception on the Continent. 

Miss Cecile Tormay is 
an aristocrat, of a very 
ancient Hungarian line. 

During the recent up- 
heavals she was arrested 
by the Bolsheviks, tried, 
and j^entenced to be 
hanged in front of the 
Parliament House in ? 



Budapest, but 
happily circum- 
stances intervened 
to prevent the 
sentence from 
being carried out. 

She is connected 
w'ith most of the 
one - time ruling 
families o f h c r 
country. Counts 
Julius Andrass\ 
and Albert Apon- 
nyi are among her 

friends and she w^as well acquainted with the late 
Count Tisza, of wEose asbas^^ination she gives a 
detailed account m her Diary. This Diary, wliich 
Mr. Allan hopes to publish next year, recounts her 
experiences during the late debacle of Hungary, 
following the armistice, and is described as one of 
the most human documents that have appeared 
for many year'-. ” Tlie Old House,” Miss Tormay’s 
first book, sold 2(),ooo copie-' within a year of its 
appearance; a (ierman translation ran through 
six editions ; and it has already been translated 
into Norwegian, Swedish and Dutch. He^' second 
book, ” Men Between Stones,” wdiich Mr. .^llan will 
publish next spring, sold over 30,000 copies wothin 
two and a half months of its appearance, and has 
already been translated into almost all the literary 
linguages of Itiirope, the h'rench version Joeing 
done by the famous novelist, Marcclle Tinayre 


” The Second Person 
Singular,” a volume of 
reprinted literarx essays 
by Mrs. Meynell, will be 
published almost imme- 
diately by Mr. Humphrey 
Milford. 

Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell has written and 
illustrated an Introduc^ 
tion to ” Practical Things 
with Simple Tools,” a 
book for boy mechanics 
which Mr. Herbert Jen- 
kins is publishing shortly. 


Mistt Ctole Tormay. 


Mr. R. James Minney, 
whose first novel, ”Maki,” 
Mr. John Lane is pub- 
lishing, wVs b[orn at 
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Calcutta in 1895 a few days after the arrival of 
his parents in India. His father worked for many 
years as a medical practitioner in Calcutta and 
Darjeeling, and the son was sent to school in 
Darjeeling, and later home to Imgland where lie 
continued his studies, ultimatelv entering the 
University of London and joining King’s College. 
It was at first intended that he should study for 
the Indian Civil Servdee, but liis bent was towards 
a literary career as show^n by sundry contributions 
to his school and college periodicals, and abandoning 
the idea of studying for the Civil Service, he re- 


turned to India and took to journalism. He 
worked for a few years on the editorial staff of 
the Pioneer at Allahabad, and later joined the 

Calc u tta 
E n gl I s h- 
vian. Mr. 
]\I i 11 n y 
w r o t e a 
good deal 
for this 
paper. His 
earliest 
collection 
( )f articles 
on t h e 
night life 
of tlie city 
of (' a 1 - 
cutta were 
put t o - 
g e t h e r 
b e t \\ e e n 
covers by 
a local 

publisher, and the book had a very brisk sale. His 
next book was descriptive of a ride to the passes 
to Tibet, .a book that revealed an excellent narrative 
style. Next some skits and sketches on Indian 
life, social and political, were issued in book form 
by Kipling’s first publisher, Messrs. A. H. Wheeler 
& Co. of Allahabad. Mr. Minney’s next book 
dealt with his flight from Calcutta to Bombay the 
f^t time the journey was undertaken aerially. 
It was entitled Across India by Air." Then 
followed "Maki," his first venture in fiction, 
though he had written a number of short stories 
that were published in India. Not a bad record 
for a writer who is still well under thirty. 



Mrs. Florence Barclay, 

wlio&f bv liPr clau^rliter. Mi’ssis, rutu.inis .ii< 

jnibli^hinp this autumn 


No one who knows Mr. James Bowden would 
guess he has reached the seventy-third year of his 
age, but he says that he has, and for this reason 


and be- 
cause h i s 
health lias 
failed a 
littlelately 
li e h a s 
decided tf) 
resign the 
position lie 
has h e 1 d 
for the last 
t w' c n t y - 
three 3 ears 
a s L a y 
S t' c r e - 
tar\’ and 
( j e n e 1* a 1 
Manager 
of t li c 

IvOligioilS wliose illustrated tdition of Ga.\ “ Iteupnr’s Opera” 

(lit nil maim) i'' rcMi \\e(i 1 this Number 

J r a c t 



The late Mr. Claud 
Lovat Fraser, 


Society. Tliose wlio have the best nu'aus of knowing 
bear testimony to the tine idealism and unassuming 
organising ability witli which he luis conducted and 
developed the busim'ss of the K.T.S. for nearly 
a cpiarter of a century })ast. It is good to read 
of his relations witli Jiis staff, and the numerous 
authors witli whom he has liad dealings, in the 
articles by Mr. Coiilson Kernahan, Miss Flora 
Klickmann and Dr. (irinton Berry in the current 
numbers of the (iirVs Ouni Paper and the Sanday- 
at Home. Always a stn‘nuous worker, Mr. Bowden 
began his career at the age of sixteen in the pub- 
lishing firm of Messrs. S. (). J^eeton ; later lie 
became 
m a n aging 
partner of 
M e s s r s . 

W a r d , 

Lock & 

B o w' den, 
and with- 
drew^ from 
that firm 
to start a 
publishing 
business of 
his own, 
w^hich he 
gave up in 
order to 
devote 
himself 
entirely to 
the work 



Mr. James Bowden 
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•of the R.T.S. Also for a time, whilst he was conduct- 
ing his own publishing business, he was managing 
director of Messrs. George Routledge’s affairs. He 
takes with him into his retirement the affection 
and good wishes of a multitude of friends, these 
including all who have w^orked w'ith him and, as 
he will find it difficult to be idle in the spare time 
he has from tho^e religious activities in winch he has 
always been engaged, it is to be hoped he will wTite 
his recollections, for he has know'n many famous 
authors and, as Miss Klickmann says, his ex- 
periences have been of unusual interest, and cover 
years that have seen wonderful changes in every- 
thing appertaining to Fleet Stieet ” 


In “ Labour,” wiiich Messrs. Collins announce, 
Mr. Shaw Desmond makes a cntical analysis of 
the Labour Mo^'ement from the inside, and give^ 
character sketches of some of the leading Labour 
figures of the last generation. 

Mr. \V. L. George has written a book of satirical 
sketches of I.ondon people and places which Messrs. 
Collins are to publish. It is illustrated by Mr. P. 
Forbes-Robert‘>on. 


Messrs. Harrap are pubhshiiig immediately, in 
two volumes, ” A Textbook of Geology,” by 
Professor Amadeus W. Grabau, with over two 
thousand illustrations and maps 



I^oto by MiUof & Scott, ** PoiS^ASSO 

(Mr. K«ttn«th Bird). 
^11 VtJ^yra as a contributor to Punch and other periodicals. 
A O(dlact|on ot his delightfully humorous drawmgs, **A 
GaSeiy ot Games," has just been published by Mr. Jonathan 
Cape. 


Ml . M. 
C. \V}eth 
has done 
eight 
colour 
illus- 
trations 
and many 
liRe draw- 
ings lor a 
charming 
edition 
of Long- 
fell o w' ’ s 
‘‘The 
Courtship 
of Miles 
Standish,” 
which 
Messrs. 
Harrap 
have just 
published. 


"Jewels 
in the 
Dust,” a 
new' novel 
w i t h a 
Welsh 
setting, 
b y Edith 
Nepean, 
is an- 
no u n c ed 
by Mr. 
Stanley 
Paul. 


Who 1^ 

Allan 
Dare ^ He 
is said 
to have 
w' r i 1 1 e n 
some 

popular books under another name, and in ‘‘ Killi- 
grew',” which Mr. Herbert Jenkins publishes, he 
unfolds a romance of a new' Admirable Crichton 
who gets, and does not fail to take, the chance to 
prove himself wiien he and his party arc wrecked 
on an uninhabited island. 



We have received the September Number of 
‘‘ T. B. R.” (is.), w'hich means Travel by Road, 
and is the monthly motor omnibus guide and 
charabanc directory published by Messrs. Rieu, 
Wiley & Co., of Pall Mall. It is a most exhaustive 
and well-arranged compendium, and the separate 
large map with precise directions for travel about 
London is a particularly helpful guide to the 
intricate methods of getting quickly from one part 
of our overgrown metropolis to another. 


" A Singular People,” a novel of Jewish life by 
Mr. Sidney A. Moseley, will be published shortly) 
by Mr. Stanley Paul. 


Many strictures have been passed — usually quite 
deserved — on the lack of taste and suitability of ^ 
many of the war memorials and monuments 
recently erected. It is a relief to turn to an 
when monumental art was usually dignified and 
gracious, and frequently ventured to be elaborate 
without being pretentious. This is apparent as we 
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look at the succession of Mediaeval Tombs and 
Effigies which figure in Mr. F. H. Crossley’s “ Eng- 
lish Church Monuments of the Gothic Period.” 
shortly to be published by Messrs. B. T. Batsford 
Ltd. This book promises to be as illuminating as 
its predecessor, the first of the Church Craft series, 
whjch dealt with Knglish Church Woodwork between 
1250 and 1550. 


world-figures will be a feature, and to the October 
issue Lord Weardalc contributes a fascinating^ 
study of Dr. Nansen : The Man and His Work." 
The magazine also contains stories, poftry and 
critical essays. Other important contributions to- 
the October number are tlie first part of a new 
long narrative poem of present-day life, " The 
Divine Tragedy,” by A. St. John Adcock ; a 


The Birmingham Public Library has issued a 
special ” Catalogue of the War Poetry Collection ” 
presented to the Library by an anonymous donor 
in memory of Private William John Billington, 
successively of the South Midland Field Ambulance 
and the Queen’s London 
Regiment, who fell in 
Palestine in 1918. The 
collection includes the 
work of French, Italian 
and other poets and 
anthologists, but is 
mainly devoted to poets, 
anthologists, historians 
and critics of Englisli 
poetry concerned with 
the late war. We arc 
unable to detect any Mr, C. L, Graves. Mr. E. V. 

' • Mt K V’. Lucd** s new “ Kr«;e I 

nmi nn S from the Methuen, and Mr. George Morrow's n 
OllllSMUll^ lioiii LiJt. (Methuen) and “Mr Punch’s Hi^torv c 

T 1 « i * , . (Cassell) aie rt\new 

English s e c 1 1 o n ; n o, 

doubt, as Mr. Walter Powell, the chief Librarian, 
suggests in his preface, there are omissions from 
the Colonial and especially the Foreign sections, 
but it is hoped in time to make these complete. 


” post-war story” by Captain Reginald Berkeley 
(author of ” French Leave”); and ”A Defence 
of Films,” by Frank Rutter. 


Martin Conisbv’ 


’’s Vengeance,” which 
ave just published, Mr. 
Jeffcr\ Farnol continues- 
tlie story of ” Black 
Bartelmy’s Treasure," 
and from a first glance 
we do not hesitate to say 
it is to the full as gallant 
and striking a romance 
of adventure as was that 
glamorous first tale of 
Black Bartelmv. 


Messrs. Sampson Low ha\'e 


Mr, C. L, Graves. Mr. E. V. Lucas. Mr. George Morrow. yc/I'ES OX XKW BOOKS. 



Mt K W Lucd‘»s new nt>\cl, “ Kr«;e Rose, ’ has just been pubhshed bv Me.ssrf. 
Methuen, and Mr. George Morrow's ne\v book of Drawings, “ Mon* Morrow 
(Mctiuicn) and “Mr Punch's Hi^torv of Modem England,’ by Charles L. Graves 
(Cassell) aic rt\newed in this Number. 


Quite a good many 
cultured readers seem unable 


to realise that, as there are many sorts of birds* and 
flowers, so there are many sorts of poets. There are other 
birds beside nightingales and larks ; other flowers beside 
roses and lilies ; and other poets beside Shelleys and Keatses, 
to say nothing of Shakespeares. The failure to recognise 


Looking Forward is a new two-shilling monthly 
which will appear on October 6th. It will be 
edited by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, who will contribute 
to each number notes on the events of the month 
and their bearing on the New Order of which the 
League of Nations is the most hopeful sign. The 
history of the moment will be fully and divertingly 
illustrated by reproductions of cartoons and cari- 
catures by artists of all nations. Looking Forward 
will approach all questions with a generous desire 
to abate national animosities and smooth away 
misunderstandings, and eminent writers from all 
countries will contribute articles on topics of inter- 
national importance. Thus in the first number 
Lord Meston will write on the Indian question ; 
Sit Geoffrey Butler, the great Cambridge jurist, 
will review the International Law Congress recently 
held at The Hague; the Belgian scholar. Dr. 
J. O, de Gruyter, describes “ The Flemish Move- 
.|nent, 4 n Belgium.” Character-studies of prominent 


this has led, for some while past, to the depreciation of 
Bryon, and one is glad to find Professor H. J. C. Grierson 
in Lord Byron : Arnold and Swinburne ” (2s. ; Oxford 
Press) taking the right broad view, and not afraid to give 
the name of poetry to more than one kind of verse. He 
does not think Tennyson, Rossetti, Morris, Swinburne 
“ represent all the qualities that make poetry great and 
satisfying " ; much of their beauty seems to him “ a 
beauty of things somewhat remote from life " ; much of 
their art, and of Keats’s and Shelley’.s, seems touched with 
decadence, “ and some of the qualities they want I seem 
to rediscover in the less finished, more obviously faulty 
poetry of Byron — life and strength, passion and vinlity^ 
wit and humour." Probably Byron suffers, as Hood does, 
because he mixed humour with his poetry. This is one of 
the things that is not done in the best poetical circles. 
Scarcely any poets since Chaucer, except Byron and Hood, 
and occasionally Browning, have had any humour, or if 
they have, for some inscrutable reason they have kept it 
out of their verse, and so perhaps have brought the general 
reader to the erroneous conclusion that there must be no 
humour in poetry because there is no poetry in humour. 
If Professor Grierson’s brilliant and discriminating defence 
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ol Byron sends our too-scrious, too-niggling lovers of verse 
to a reading of him, they will have reason to be grateful, 
for it is true that “ in the house of poetry there are many 
mansions ; and if Byron has been overestimated and under- 
estimated, English poetry would be greatly the poorer 
without his jiassionate. humorous, in all its register, 
essentially human voice." 

" The Book-plate Annual for 1921," edited b}" Alfred 
Fowler, and issued by him at 17, Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City, U.S.A., may be strongly recommended to all 
who arc interested in book-plates and the reviving art of 
the woodcut. The book-plates reproduced have a wide 
range in style and idea ; several are very beautiful examples 
of the skill of both artist and engraver. The literary 
features of the Annual include an article on " The Book- 
plates of Frank Brangwyn," by Haldane Macfall ; an 
essay on the recent discovery of what is apparently the 
earliest book-plate used in America ; a history of the 
American Book-plate Society from its inception in T913. 
The Annual, which has an admirable etched frontispiece 
by Stanley Harrod, is large quarto in size, printed in large 
type on Old Stratford paper, w’ell bound in artistic boards, 
and sells at five dollars a copy. 

" With the (Juakers in France," by D. Owen Stephens 
(2 IS. ; Daniel), is the journal that was kept by an 
American Quaker who served behind the lines m France 
from September, 1917, till March, 1919. He gives a very 
interesting account of the work he and his party did in 
building shelters and supplying food for the French 
peasants who were rendered homeless by the war ; of his 
experiences among soldiers of divers nationalities in the 
different places to which his duties took him. He tells 
■some capital anecdotes and has a slirewd sense of humour. 

" The Wrong Twin," by Harry Leon Wilson (8s. 6d. net ; 
The Bodley Head), is a typically American book, alive with 
typically American humour. The twins are first intro- 
duced to the reader as youngsters of nine, starting out on 
■a blackbeirying expedition. The expedition terminates 
in an adventure which tears them asunder — sending one 
to be adopted by the Whipples, the noblesse of the neigh- 
bourhood, and leaving the other to be brought up in his 
own inferior station. But it is the wrong twin the W’hipples 
have chosen, as time proves. Merle evolves into a vapour- 
ing, rather contemptible young man ; Wilbur, though in- 
articulate and less intellectual, has enough sterling qualities 
for both of them. The earlier is decidedly the better 
portion of the novel ; when the war comes, with its magical 
effects on the little town, the merit of the story falls off. 
Perhaps over here we have had so much of the real thing 
we are finding it now a little wearisome in fiction, and the 
transformation is, in one case, too drastic to carry convic- 
tion. Nevertheless, the book is one to be read ; it is 
extremely well written and full of quaintly whimsical, 
shrewd little human touches. Those who enjoyed " Ma 
Petteiigill," " Bunker Bean " and the author's other novels, 
will find " The Wrong Twin " on the whole a w’orthy 
«iiCf;^ssor to those delightful books. 

There has been in the last year or two a revived interest 
in wild birds among people who do not claim to be nature 


students in the ordinary way. For these " Our Resident 
Birds," by E. F. M. Elms (6s. net ; Thornton Butterworth), 
supplies a real want. It aims to help the uninitiated 
to identify the resident birds of England at sight, by 
means of a very simple method of Tables, classifying the 
various birds to be found in (i) garden, orchard and cul- 
tivated districts ; (2) woods and well- wooded distnets ; 

(3) commons, downs, moorland and mountainous districts ; 

(4) streams, rivers, lakes and manshy districts ; (5) birds 

of the sea, seashore and cliffs. Anyone engaged in an 
elementary study of bird-life should carry this book about 
w'ith him and refer to it if he secs a bird he is unable to 
recognise. He will find, in its proper Table, a very clear and 
complete description of every bird he is likely to see. N umer- 
ous excellently reproduced photographs from nature add 
considerably to the attraction and helpfulness of the volume. 

"A. E." offers a temperate, unequivocal, suggestive 
contribution towards settlement of the Irish problem in 
" The Inner and the Outer Ireland " (2s. 6d. ; Fisher 
Unwin). Briefly, he contends that the question of what 
form of government should be set up in Ireland is a question 
for Irishmen to decide. If England does not deserve all 
the harsh things he says of her, she deserves too many of 
them to be able to complain ; in the main, he is serenely 
just, and is not blind to the sms of Sinn Fein, though he 
most eloquently interprets and justifies its ideals. 

" Media' val Heresy and the Inquisition." By A. S. 
Turberville, M C , M A., etc. (los. 6d. net ; Crosby 
Lockwood). The nature of his undertaking, its motives and 
conclusions are summarised with all clearness by Mr. 
Turberville in his brief preface. The work is concerned with 
doctrine rather than history ; it was undertaken " with no 
other object in view than honest enquiry " ; while the lesson 
drawn from the study and enforced thereby is opposed alike 
(i) to " ultra-Protestant conceptions " and (2) to certain 
tendencies of recent Catholic apologists. Ecclesiastical 
intolerance did not force " a policy of persecution on an 
unwdllmg or indifferent laity m the Middle Ages," while 
the power and influence of the Church, in this as in other 
directions, must not be underestimated, and the modern 
humanitarian sense cannot be read into that period of the 
Christian ^dispensation. The chapters which lead up to 
these conclusions are most informing, disabusing and there- 
fore valuable. The consideration of penalties imposed by 
the Inquisition is beyond praise, for the manner in which 
facts are marshalled and a reasonable mean reached 
between conflicting views. The result is an exoneration 
of the Church where that course is possible — chiefly over 
distortions of fact — and a definite sentence pronounced 
on the ecclesiastical institution in which such a scheme of 
things was possible. Yet the reader rather than the author 
is led to find the verdict. For Mr. Turberville it is modern 
apologists for the Church, inspired by modem humanitari- 
anism, and not Inquisitorial authorities who seek to disclaim 
" moral responsibility for the stake." That is a clear issue, 
and it is also a ground of j udgment. In the chapters devoted 
to doctrinal studies, not unconnected with history, there 
are excellent accounts of the Everlasting Gospel problems, 
Averrhoist influence and fourteenth century movements. 
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SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

By Sidney Dark. 


T he more we realise the power of literatun‘ to 
widen, illuminate and explain life, the more 
•eager we must surely be to enlarge the ar(‘a of apprecia- 
tion and add to the number of readers of r(*al books. 
The man, therefore, who succcn^ds in introducing the 
wayfarer to the quieken(*rs of imagination and the 
inspirers of hope is performing 
■social service of supreme inqior- 
tance. There is to-dav (on tliis 
■subject I can speak with some 
authority) an e ve r - i n c r asm g 
number of men and women, most 
■of them necessarily concerned 
during the greater part of then- 
days with the mat(‘na] aflairs of 
this wa^irld, eager to read the liest 
and, at the same time, gifted w’lth 
a certain imticdned, critK'al appre- 
ciation that enables tln'in at h'ast 
to recognise tlie best when they 
find it. The (‘xistence of this army 
of the curious is. I suggest, a ha]qw 
])ortent in a w-orld where the 
Jeremiahs and th(‘ Cassandras can 
easily find a \ery wilderness of 
texts for their lamentations. 

No one man has doin' more to 
quicken the desire' to read, to 
popularise the best and to guide 
the inexperienced than Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, wdio created The 
Bookman thirty years ago and who 
is celebrating his seventieth birthday on October loth. 
Literary criticism in the past wais generall\' destructive. 
Wc remember the critic for his denunciations. Who 
w'^ould ever think -of Croker had he not assailed Kiats ? 
The general attitude of the critic resembled that of 
Punch's famous navvy — “ 'Ere’s a man w’ot calls hisself 
a poet. Let’s ’eave 'arf a brick at him." The atino- 
'sphere of such criticism w\is essentially aristocratic. 
Literature existed for itself — and for the critic. From 
the beginning Sir William Robertson Nicoll had an 
acute realisation that the public also existed ; that there 
were men and women in the street, in the shops and in 
the othces, and in the back parlours to wiiom the 
imaginative writer might have something to .say that 
would brighten liva^s and make it easier to solve problems. 
With this in his mind, he has ahvays approached the 
literary artist, not wdth the idea of putting him through 
a sort of literary trial, not with the sardonic hope of 
putting him in his place, but with an inquiry. He has 
always been eager to discover wiicther the wTiter has 
■something to say wLich it would do the w'orld good to 
hear. The old aristocratic conventions have been 
brushed aside. A new democratic conception of the 
mission of the literary artist has been created and, w'hile 


other men have had their part in the creation, as I 
ha\'e said, no man has done more than Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll. 

As all the w^orld knows, Sir W’illiam is a Scotsman. 
He was born at Liimsden, Aberdeenshire, and w'as 
educated at the (irammar School, .Aberdeen, and at the 
Aberdeen Ihiiversity. His father 
was a Presbyterian minister and, 
after graduating, he himself 
entered the ministry and for 
I'leven years held livings at Duff- 
towai and Kelso. Sir William w’as 
always a delicate man, and a 
sev'cre attack of pneumonia with 
th(' subsequent physical w'eakness 
convinced him that he w^ould never 
again be able to bear the strain 
of constant public speaking and 
that he must find a new' vocation. 
W’hile he was still in the ministry 
h(' had done occasional writing 
for Mes.srs. Hodder cS: Stoughton, 
who w'ere then mainly religious 
j)ublishers, and in 1S84 he was 
appoint(‘d editoi of the Expositor, 
a jK'riodical which he has directed 
ever sinci'. His illness occurred 
111 i8(S5. a stay m Switzerland 
consideraldy benefited his health, 
and in i88f) lu' came to London 
and started the British Weekly^ 
Five years afterwards, in 1891, 
he started The Bookman. 

In addition to his work as editor and WTiter, Sir 
^^^illlam RolxTtson Nicoll has been intimately concerned 
with the developiiK'iit cf Messrs. Hodder tk Stoughton’s 
business, wiiich has greatly benefited from his keen 
judgment and business ability, for, as his intimate 
friend. Lord Riddell, has pointed out. Sir William is 
almost unique in the possession of poetic and commercial 
qualities. He has not been content merely to add to 
the popularity of established writers, he has been a 
discoverer of talent. Years ago he was fascinated by 
the conversation of the Rev. John Watson, a Presby- 
terian minister at Liverpool, wdth a genius for telling 
Scottish stories. Sir William felt that a man w^ho 
could talk so well must also be able to WTite, and he 
persuaded Mr. Watson to try his hand at a novel. The 
novel W'as wTitten and was published under the title 
of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush," and the Rev, 
John Watson became the well-known novelist '' Ian 
Maclaren." Miss Ellen Thomeycroft Fowler was 
another of Sir William’s finds. She was the daughter of 
Lord Wolverhampton, a member of the Gladstone 
cabinets, and she had the rather unusual experience of 
being a Wesleyan Methodist and also inside the rails of 



Sir W. Robertson Nicoll 
C.H.. D.D., LL.D. 

I loiu a photograpli tak'-n l>('Coiub(‘r 301b, i920i 
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London society. Sir William 
felt that thefre was a considerable 
demand for a novel that should 
deal truthfully with Nonconfor- 
mist life, and he was persuaded 
that Miss Fowler was one of the 
few persons who could write such 
a novel. The, result was “ Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby,” which 
was published in 1898 and 
achieved a great popular success. 

This incident is an example of 
Sir William's sensitiveness to the 
literary market, his understanding 
of w^hat the public wants. 

Many of his fellow Scotsmen 
have received from Sir William 
invaluable help in their literary 
careers. The late S. R. Crockett 
was one of them,. Sir Janies 
Barrie is another, Colonel John 
Buchan is a third. Sir \\'illiam is particularly proud 
that he was able to be of some use to Sir Janies Barrie 

at the beginning of his 
life in the south. Barrie 
had written for some time 
for a Nottingham paper 
before he settled in 
London and Sir William 
first came into contact 
with him through reading 
some humorous Scottish 
sketches which he was 
writing for the Edinburgh 
Evening Dispatch. He 
asked him to do some 
similar work for i\\Q.British 
Weekly, and it was in the 
columns of that paper that 
the whole, of “ WTien a 
Man's Single ” and parts of the “ Auld Licht Idylls ” 
and ” A Window ih Thrums ” first appeared, 

Fiist, foremost 
and always Sir 
William Robertson 
NicoU is Scottish. 

He has lived in 
London for thirty- 
five years but he 
still speaks English 
with a strong 
Scottish accent. 

He spends his 
holidays in the old 
manse in Aber- 
deenshire Ayhere 
he was born, and 
where he preserves 
with pious care the 
great library of 
over 17,000 books 
l)eqi|eathed him 
by his father and 
bought out of the 


savings of an income which never 
at any time was more than £200 
a year. Sir William has a 
splendid library of his own in his 
house at Hampstead, but these 
books in the old Scottish manse, 
every one of them representing 
a sacrifice, have a value to him 
which no other books can possibly 
ever have. No man has more 
complete!}" made his own life. 
In the hey-day of his manhood 
he was faced with the threat of 
physical disability to fight the 
battle of life. He has carefully 
harboured his strength and 
evolved a method of life which 
enables him at seventy to do 
more work than most men are 
able to do at fifty. 

Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
is a wise guide in the world of letters because his 
interests are not confined to books and because 
he keeps himself in constant touch, not only with 
religion and philosophy, but with the great world of 
affairs. He is a born journalist. No man has a keener 
ear for information or an acuter no>e for news. He 
loves to gossip, but he never wishes to monopolise all 
the talk 
and, indeed, 
he likes to 
encou ra ge 
the other 
man to talk, 
ever and 
again inter- 
polating his 
o w n com- 
ments and 
putting h i s 
o w n (ques- 
tions. S i r 
Willi a m ’ s 
friendsh i p 
with Mr. 

Lloyd 
George has 
enabled him 
on more 
than one 
occasion to 
make most 
import an t 

political announcements in the columns of the British 
Weekly, and he has come to be regarded as a political 
as well as a literary authority. 

He is an optimist, and not in the least appalled by 
the difficulties of the times or by the lowering clouds 
on the horizon. He will tell you that he finds the 
world better and kinder than it was, and he declares 
that he feels that he is eminently justified in bring 
cheerful, and that he regards it as his chief business to 
try and make other people cheerful too. > 

His literary tastes are eclectic. He does not confine 
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Rev. Harry Nicoll, 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll s father. 
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himself to one brand or to one 
vintage, and he has a particular 
faculty for appreciating the 
artistic value of writers often 
sneered at by the highbrow 
pundits. Mr. Phillips Oppenheini , 
for example, has no greater 
admirer than the editor of the 
British Weekly, who declares 
that his novels are genuine literary 
art and who regards their 
popularity as a significant proof 
of the existence of a critical public 
taste. There is no greater folly 
possible than to denounce 
popularity as necessarily the 
outward and visible sign of 
cheapness and banality. There 
is of course a great mass of 
popular fiction that is mere 
sentimental drivel without any 
kind of literary significance. On the other hand it may 
be fairly said that there is no considerable wiiter of 
our time without a large popular following, and it may 
be reasonably suggested that if George Meredith had lived 
a generation later (in the generation, that is to say, that 


knows Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll) that, “difficult^' as his 
novels may be, his genius 
would have had a far wider 
reputation. 

Sir Wilham Robertson Nicoll 
is the author of many books, 
some of them religious, some of 
them biographical, some of them 
literary. It is regretted by some 
of his friends that his time has 
been so fully occupied that he has 
never written the magnum opus 
which he might have written and 
would have written had he ev^r 
had any real leisure. I do not 
take this view. I feel that no 
man of letters could possibly have 
done more splendid work than Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll has 
done in opening the window to 
the light and guiding so many to the threshold 
of great things. Those of us who, in our own way. 
are trying to carry on the great work he has begun 
will always cherish his long, brave career as encourage- 
ment and inspiration. 





THE 


BOOKMAN”: A THIRTY YEARS’ 

[October, i 8 qi— October, 1921.) 

By W. M Parker. 


record. 


W HEN the centenary of Keats’s death was 
celebrated recently the Press and periodicals 
freely quoted the poet’s well-known epitaph . 
lies one whose name was writ in water.” It 
difficult for the most confirmed optimist to blink the 
fact that these words might be taken quite litera. y 
as symbolic of the fate of many journalists Journalism, 
by its very function, can rarely be considered as other 
than work of fleeting significance. 

It draws its nurture so largely from 
topical affairs that its bloom but 
flowers to-day and fadesto-morrow. 

Confined within a limited cycle of 
time its nature is ephemeral, 
burgeoning in the hour of heated 
interest and dying when that 
interest has passed away. 

Fortunately there are exceptions 
to this apparently pessimistic and 
not infrequent observation of the 
journalist’s fate, and one notable 
exception is the work of Je 
tinguished journalist, Sir 1 luin 
Robertson Nicoll, who this month 
celebrates his seventieth birthday. 

That the occasion coincides with 
the thirtieth anniversary m the 
existence of The Bookman, one of 
Sir William’s happiest ventures, 
gives it an additional lustre. My 
interest in Sir William’s journalistic 
work has extended over a good 
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many years, and I have followed his career with 
avidity.* Since the inception of the British Weekly m 
1886, that journal has provided reading matter on 
literature, books, bookmen, journalists, publishers, and 
printers such as few other weeklies provide. As the 
late Dixon Scott wrote, referring to the Claudius 
Clear articles and the Rambling Remarks of a Man of 
Kent. " \\Tiat Claudius Clear reads on Wednesday, half 
Scotland and much of England 
will be reading before the end of the 
week.” In short. Sir William is 
one of the most widely read and 
widely influential of modern 
bookmen. If I had not been 
forbidden to go into such details, 

I should have liked to mention 
the many authors who owe some- 
thing of their first success to Sir 
William’s early and prompt 
recognition of their gifts. As it is, 
I pass over those matters here, 
but in due time and place they 
cannot be forgotten. 

How amidst his multifarious 
activities Sir William has found 
time to write some score of books 
of his own, and edit at least as 
many, perhaps no one unacquainted 

* Four years ago I had the oppor- 
tunity of dealing more fully with this 

work in an essay on Sir W. Robertson 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll in my book, " Modern Scottish 
Nicoll in 1896. Writers" (W, Hodge). 
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with his 
methodical 
nabits and the 
rapidity with 
which he 
works can 
understand. 
His ''Literary 
Anecdotes of 
the N i n e - 
teenth Cent- 
ury” appeared 
in 1895, and 
that I believe 
was his first 
book. Of 
the striking 
and deeply 
suggestive 
books on re- 
ligious sub- 
jects that 
have come 
from his pen, 
I think I 
would rank 
first, "The 
Key of the 
Grave"; of 
biographies, 
"My Father,’* 
though I do 
not forget 
*' James Mac- 
donell,” nor 
'' I an M a c - 
laren.” Then 
there are three 
volumes of 
literary es- 
says, and no 
essayist of 
recent years 
has done work 
that more 
deftly and 
attractively 
combines true 
scholarship, a 
sensitive ap- 
preciation of 
- the fine things 
i n literature 
with the lucid 
ease and 
charm of a 
style that 
unaffectedly 
reveals the 
personality of 
the* writer. 
No loyer of 
what is best 
in the modem 



Sir W. Robertson NicoU’s Library 

at Hampstead. 

From a drawing by Harold Oakley. 



Bay Tree Lodge, 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s home in Frognal, Hampstead. 

From a drawing by Harold Oakley. 


essay should 
fail to read 
'' Letters on 
Lif e *’ and 
"A Book- 
man’s Let- 
ters.” Bub to 
discuss Sir 
William’s 
books would 
need a separ- 
ate article, 
and here my 
chief concern 
is with the 
story of The 
Bookman. 

JV 0 r I d 
L i t e r attire , 
the now de- 
funct journal 
of the Reading 
Guild and 
K i n d r e d 
Societies, 
edited by 
W i 1 1 i a m 
M a r w i c Iv , 
published the 
following note 
in V o 1 . I, 
(Septem b er 
15th, 1891) : 

“In t li c 
^Vcckly 
of September 
1 o t li a n e w 
literary journal 
IS announced, 
viz., the Book- 
man. It will 
be edited by 
I\Ir. Robertson 
Xicoll. M.A., 
LL.D., one 
of the most 
accomplished 
and able of 
London 
editors. . . . 

We wash the 
magazine all 
success." 

Constant 
readers of 
The Book- 
man scarcely 
require to be 
informed of 
the later years 
of a literary 
monthly, 
which main- 
tains, with 
unabated 
freshness and 
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vigour, its appeal to book- 
readers, book-buyers and 
booksellers I am the proud 
possessor of the first number, 
dated October, 1891. It is 
only necessary to compare 
that number with the latest 
issue to realise the steady 
advance and development in 
its general format. 

While, at first, each number 
had only a frontispiece por- 
trait and occasionally other 
illustrations, the increased use 
of illustrations, chiefly por- 
traits ol authors, seems to 
have met with such appre- 
ciation that long ])efore the 
war the variety of photo- 
graphs and reproductions of 
paintings and drawings had 
become an acknowledged 
feature. To give an idea of 
wliat Thi- Bookman wa^ doing 
thirty \’ears ago, among the 
prominent features were a 
frontispiece portrait of Tenny- 
son, the announcement of Hall 
Caine’s “Th(' Scapegoat,” and 
a rc\’iew of William Watson's Wordsworth’s Grave, 
and Other Poems,” as well as articles on the Carlyles, 
Burton at Damascus, Thomas Hardy s \\ essex (with 
map), and on the work of Rudyard Kipling. All these 
items are c(mtained in the first number. In the Ncavs 
Notes occur the names of three literary celebrities, at 
that time active in their various spheres— Henry 
Drummond. Andrew Lang and George I\Ier(‘dith— the 
last of them to pass from 
our midst only nine years ago. 

These News Notes are written 
in that pithy style which still 
characterises them. 

Looking back through the 
files of The Bookman it is 
matter of surprise to find 
not only how many of the 
most famous men of letters 
of the last thirty years 
nave been, and still are, 
among its contributors, but 
how many now distinguished 
found an outlet for their 
abilities in its pages when 
they were still scarcely known 
to the general public. To 
mention fully all this brilliant 
company of men and w’omen 
contributors would require 
far more space than is at my 
disposal, so I shall assume 
that its later history is 
sufficiently familiar to most 
readers and content myself 
with enumerating a few of the 


names I come across as I 
turn over the volumes of 
the first ten ^-ears. There 
are articles, reviews, 01 
poems by Thomas Hardy, 
Mark Rutherford, W. B. Yeats, 
G. K. Chesterton, William 
Watson, Neil Munro, 1 . Zang- 
will. Professor Minto, T. J. 
Wise, Richard Le Gallienne, 
T. E. Page, A. C. Benson, 
I^obert Buchanan, Professor 
Marcus Dods, Philip James 
Bailey, A. T. Ouiller-Couch, 
Dr. Fleming, James Ashcroft 
Nolfle, Jane Barlow, R. M. 
Bradley, Sir George Douglas, 
Barry Pain, Walter Pater, W. 
E. H. Lecky, J. A. Spender, 
Professor Tyndall, Francis 
11 Hides Groome, Professor 
Herford, Professor J^arnsay, 
L. F. Austin, William Canton, 
Dr. William Barry, E. K. 
Chambers, Beatrice Har- 
raden, Katharine Tynan, 
CouKon Kernahan, R. Ashe 
King, Andrew Lang, Dr. R. C. 
Maciie, Ernest Rhys, Pett 
Ridge, Arthur Symons, J. St. Loe Strachey, Frederick 
Wedmore, Professor W. P. Ker, Gerald Massey, Benjamin 
Swift, Clement K. Shorter, Professor Edward Dowden, 
Richard Garnett, Dora Sigerson, Walter Raymond, 
Harold Frederic, Frederick Greenwood, Fiona Macleod, 
Alice Meynell, Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie, Baring Gould, 
Mrs. Craigie, Dr. George Smith, Walter Besant, S. R. 
Crockett, Marriott Watson, J. M. Barrie, Oscar 

Browning, Conan Doyle, 
William ArcluT, A. E. W. 
Mason, Rev. J. G. Adderley, 
Mary Cholmondeley, Pro- 
fessor Max Muller, E. V. 
Lucas, May Sinclair, Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford, Gertrude 
.Vtherton, Elizabeth Robins, 
Fh eodor e W a 1 1 s - D u n t o n , 
A. C. Swinburne, Ian Mac- 
laren, vStephenGwynne, James 
Douglas, Lionel Johnson, 
Thomas Seccombe, Professor 
George Saintsbury — one 
must make an end, and leav- 
ing it at that, I shall but add 
that it is doubtful whether any 
other literary magazine of 
our day could bring forward 
so long and catholic a list 
of remarkable contributors. 
Many of these have passed 
hence, but many of them 
still remain among The 
Bookman’s ablest and most 
valued c r i t i c , and with 
the passage of time the new 
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son of Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, and author of 
“ Dream Psychology.” 


writers who 
have succeeded 
to the old well 
maintain this 
record of its 
past. 

The Book- 
man can claim 
to be among 
the readiest 
of literary 
periodicals to 
recognise and 
encourage new 
writers of 
promise, and 
it carries out 
this policy as 
consistent 1 y 
now as in 
former years. 
To scan its 


prosperous, 
and in vogue 
than it is 
to-day. 

If I am 
debarred from 
praising Sir 
William as 
freely as I 
would, I may 
at least say 
that it is an 
irrefutable 
testimony t o 
h i s foresight 
and editorial 
powers that 
The Bookman 
has departed 
very little in 
essentials from 
the scheme he 
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early volumes is a lesson in the || 
transitory nature of many literary 
reputations. There are some whose 
names and works, once familiar to 
all readers, have had their day and 
are already almost forgotten. Again, 
it is gratifying to note how many 
who have been included in its 
gallery of new writers have since 
then taken their places among the 
foremost authors of our time. As 
a brief chronicle and summary of 
activities in the world of letters 
from 1891 to this its thirtieth birth- 
day, these sixty volumes of The 
Bookman possess an unique value 
and interest. During the years of 
the war it inevitably underwent 




Sfar Robertson NicolVs (iaughter and her two 
sons, Harry and Bssil. 


Photo by Lafayctu. ^r. and Mr». Grange 
Kirkaldy, 

sir W. Robertson Nicoll's younger daughter and 
her husband. 


the hampering 
difficulties of 
the time s — 
difficulties to 
which one or 
two other 
journals suc- 
cumbed — but 
it overcame 
them in the 
right enter- 
prising spirit, 
a n d . h a s so 
completely 
survived them 
that it has 
never been 
more alive, 


quite Christ- 
mas for many 
of us without 
the Yuletide 
Bookman. 
This sumpt- 
uous and portly 
volume has de- 
veloped in size 
and in literary 
and artistic 
scope until 
nowadays it is 
admittedly by 
far the most de- 
lectable and im- 
portant of lit- 
erary annuals. 


originally laid down, and that on 
those lines it has grown, and still 
goes on growing, in popularity and 
influence. A word must be said 
on behalf of what may be termed 
its lighter side in the shape of 
prize competitions. To promote 
and encourage original talent among 
its readers all over the world, to 
stimulate curiosity and the taste 
for good reading, no happier means 
could have been devised. A recent 
innovation are the special sections 
devoted to Music and the Drama. 
Some years ago it became part of 
The Bookman’s regular programme 
to issue special and much enlarged 
Spring, Autumn and Christmas 
Numbers. Christmas would not be 
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When The Bookman commemorated its twenty-first 
birthday in October, 1912, Sir William said in a 
reminiscent article that his plan in starting the maga- 
zine was to make it as popular as he could and at the 
same time to maintain its literary quality, and that 
The Bookman is still a living and live journal is the 
most practical evidence that this plan has been success- 


fully carried out. " Twenty-one years,*' he wrote on 
that occasion, “ is a long life for a literary journal.** 
Well, thirty is a longer. 

One wishes that The Bookman may continue its 
prosperous career for many years to come, and that 
when it celebrates its jubilee the time may be a more 
propitious and peaceful one than the present. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

OCTOBEK, 1921. 

Answers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should he 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

** The Prize Page,** The Bookman, Messy's. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Compctitioiis II, IV and P are the same each month, and that for the next 
two months the first prize idll he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


1 . — k Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

11 . — h Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — It has recently been pointed out that there are few 

instances in literature in which the human nose 
has been adequately and elegantly mentioned. 
A Prize of Three New Books is offered for 
the most becoming reference in English prose 
or verse to the human nose. 

IV. — Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 

review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 

I. — ^The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Helen Mitcham, of 163, 
Earlsfield Road, S.W’.iS, for the following : 

L’ENVOI : ON LEAVING LIMEHOUSE. 

Let us go now, not bitterly, 

But with full hearts and kind, 

Knowing what merry things and wise, 

Out of this maze of lust and lies, 

Live in the quiet mind. 

We may not look on Limehouse now. 

Save with a stranger’s face. 

Empty of dreams we might not keep, 

Though the heart's roots be twisted deep. 

Round every stone of the place. 

The street-names and the names of shops 
Will be a song to me. 

And faces lit with the sky's faint rose, 

At an alley's end, at day's shrill close. 

Like a lost melody. 



The Old Manee. 

5ir W. Robertson NlcoU’s home at Lumsden, Aberdeenshire. 


Beauty we met in odorous glooms, 

— And shall not meet again — 

Where lamps like sombre jewels glow. 
Where you and I no more may go 
Light-hearted through the rain. 

Or sick at heart for many things. 
Stare at the sunset tide. 

For now the lights and faces start 
Only in highways of the heart 
Whose streets are deep as wide. 

Yet dearest, what if we had stayed ; 
— Who go with inward tears — 

Till this young passion for the right 
Were broken, and this fine delight 
Grown foolish with the years ? 


Let us go now, not bitterly, 

Though the old joy is dead. 

Say “ I learnt courage here, and laughter. 
And loves that go with me hereafter,'' 
And the last word is said. 
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We also select for printing ; 

deirdre comforted. 

^ Deirdre the beautiful, the beautiful— 

Fairer than Helen, though she too was fair. 

No man alive will ever guess how fair. 

Where is she rtecl, Deirdre the beautiful ? 

f 

She was the woman that the fairies sent 
To show the w’orld for once what beauty was. 

A drifting flame from God’s own fire she was ; 

To be the whole world’s love-song was she sent. 

For she was like the morning in the wootls. 

When the fresh dew hangs trembling on the leaves. 

And the low' sun strikes glinting on the leaves, 

Casting long shafts into the quiet woods 

Christ keep her spirit, for she was most lovely — 

He will have charge of her, to comfort her, 

And kiss the sorrow's Ironi the eves ol her 
He surely loved her soul, she w'as so lovely. 

And she w'lll take her place with all great lovers 
Who stand around the Throne beneath (rod’s Eyes. 
And w'orship Him in one another’s eyes. 

For ever, two and two, the immortal lovers 

But w'Jiat of that poor Third w'ho loves in vain '' 

Must he be jealous even of heavenly l()\e ''' 

Ah. in the arms Ciod he finds his love. 

And knows that none has ever loved in vain. 

Conor, once thirsty for the tace of youth, 
hhivies no more their joy — lie sees them not. 

Filled w'ltli tile love he craved, he needs her not. 

His soul being w'atered from the Springs ol Youth. 

O my lost love, for whom 1 cry to (axl. 

Which shall be mine — w'liich were the greater bliss. 

The accepted, or the lonely lover’s bliss. 

To w’orship God in you, or you in God ? 

. . . — ’Tis an old song, Deirdre the beautiful, 

Deirdre the beautiful, the beautiful 

(Molly I'ogerty, Cartref, Parkstone Koad, Poole ) 

LOVE SOXG. 

There is no sun w'hcre you arc not, nor any darkness w'herc 
you dw'ell ; 

The stars of heaven shine in your eyes, and nightingales 
your praises tell ; 

And O belov’d, if you should die, the light would fade 
from shore to shore, 

And Joy with drooping wdngs w'ould hide her face from me 
for evermore. 

Earth’s beauty gleams but dimly now', since I hav’c looked 
into your eyes ; 

Her hiils, her vales, her woods and streams, that once 
I loved no more I prize ; 

I only crave with parched mouth your kiss that warms my 
blood like wine, 

I only yearn to hear your voice and know that all your 
heart is mine. . . . 

(Mary C. Mair, Howceroft, Sandy Lane, Guildford.) 

We specially commend the l5^rics by H. Ross (Hove), 
Doris Amy Ibbotson (Newport), A. W. Moore (Hoth- 
field), Maurice S. (Exeter), Caroline Coxhan (New 
Malden), G. Laurence Groom (Regent’s Park), Angela 
Cave (Bournemouth), Kathleen Ida Noble (Forest Rise), 
T. Kew (Southampton), Joan Warry (Sherborne), Muriel 
E. Graham (Stirling), UnaMalleson (London, W.), Gwen- 
dolyn Wilkinson (Kensington), Norris Alcock (Leek), Enid 
Bljiton (Beckenham), Vera 1 . Arlett (Worthing), C. M. 


H o d d e r 
(Nails- 
worth), 

Rev. 

C 1 c m c nt 
E. N e w - 
comb 
(Kidder- 
minster), 

K d w a r d 
Percy 
(Notting- 
ham), 

M argaret 
Brown 
(H arrow), 

Alice E. 

Oldac re 
(Stoke-on- 
Trent), 

G. Gwyii 
(Bruges), 

II a z c 1 
F y f f c 
(S o 11 t h 
KiMising- 
ton), 

T e r (' s a 
B ellamy 
X c) b 1 e 
(F o rest 
R i s (' ) , 

J (> h II 

J^etersoTi 
( S h ot- 
land), 

C. Mar- 
guerite* 

(i o o d c 
( C r o \' - 

cion), Olive Hitchcock (King’s I.ynn), A. A. M. B. (Hamp- 
stead), R. Fortesemj Doria (Cheltenham), Rev. Charles 
W. Limb (Huddersfield), Beatrice Skilton (Forest Gate), 
Lorna Keeling Collard (Wincanton), Laurie Pratt (San 
Francisco), Winnifri'd Tasker (Llandudno), James Paton 
(Natal), Louis Mi'lton (London, E.C.), Doris Langley 
Levy (Ilkloy), Winifred Mudie (Darlington), Maud 
Slessor (Rottmgdean) , Cecil Thomas (Ouetta), Mary 
Bowers (Monmouth), ''Moonstone” (Liv^erpool), Enid 
FitzHerbort (Dundrum), Mary Lorrimer (Los Angeles), 
Constance M. Shaw (Leeds), W. Nightingale Brown 
(Maiichcst('r) , John Welsh (Motherwell), Adelaide King 
(Kanton Zurich), E. M. Dixon (Small thorne), Olive 
Robinson (Gainsborough), Phyllis Howell (Carmarthen), 
Freda Isobel Noble (W'althamstow) , Katharine I. Monro 
(Lewes), F. J. Weaver (Braintree), Ernest F. Row 
(Felixstowe), N”. M. Butterfield (Ilford), Margery Con- 
stance Nudd (Viewsley), Constance Ernest (London, 
S.W.). 

II. — ^The Brize of Half a Guinea for the best 
quotation is awarded to Mrs. L. N. Thomas, of 
33, North Ham Road, Littlcliampton, Sussex, 
for the following : 

THE UNSEEN EAR. By N. S. Lincoln. 

(Appleton ) 

“ T listened at the key-hole in the door.” 

W. S. Gilbert, The Story of Prince Agtb. 

We also select for printing : 

PUTTING MARY OFF. By John L. Carter. 

(John Long.) 

” I’m not a single man.” 

Thomas Hood, 

(J. Pearson, 50, Savile Park Road, Halifax.) 



Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 

From a caricature. 
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. NEW LABOUR OUTLOOK. By Robert Williams. 

(Parsons.) 

** Uncertain, coy, and hard to please.** 

Scott, Marntion. 

(John A. Bellchambers, i, Clifton Villas, 
Highgate Hill, N.19.) 

MEN AND MARVELS. By Halbert J. Boyd. 

(Elkin Mathews.) 

“ He thought he saw a banker's clerk 
Descending from a bus. 

He looked again and saw it was 
A hippopotamus.** 

Lewis Carroll, Sylvie and Bruno. 

(E. Theodora Herrington, The School House, 
Sacombe, Ware.) 

RICHARD RICHARD. By Hugh Mearns. (Constable.) 

" Who’s that a-calling ? ” 

(Coon Song.) 

(Kathleen Blyth, $t. Joseph’s Secondary School, 
Victoria Road, W’est Hartlepool.) 

MEMOIRS OF A CLUBMAN. By G. B. Burgin. 
(Hutchinson.) 

“ I came home late and tired last night.” 

Rupert Brooke, 1914 and Other Poems. 

(R. G. Jermy, Bancroft’s School, W'oodford Wells, 
Essex.) 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN AMERICA. By John Ayscough. 
(John Long ) 

” Water, water, ever\’whcre ” 

Coleridge, The Ancient Manner. 

(Violet H. Summers, The Birches, Union Road, Shirley, 
Birmingham, and ^lariquita Gutierrez, 25, Paeso de la 
Coucha, San Sebastian, Spain.) 

III. — ^The Prize of Three New Books for the best brief 

quotation applicable to the V’ashington Dis- 
armament Conference is awarded to W. Bernard 
Livermore, of Holmwood, 52, Stapleton Hall 
Road, Stroud Green, N.4, for the following : 

Lincoln : “I believe that the world must come to wis- 
dom slowly. It is for us who hate aggression to persuade 
men always and earnestly against it, and hope that, little 
by little, they will hear us. . . . Then we must act 
earnestly, praying always in our courage that never again 
will this thing happen. And then we must turn again, 
and again, and again to persuasion. This appeal to force 
is the misdeed of an imperfect world.” 

John Drinkwatek, Abraham Lincoln. 

We specially commend the replies from S. S. Wright 
(Bromley), Winifred Herrington (Ware), Kenneth C. 
Bruce (Sheffield), Florence Parsons (Altrincham), Mrs. J. 
I. Ormsby (Gunnersbury), Edwin T. Giddens (Darling- 
ton), JoanT. Harris (Grange-over-Sands) , George Harris 
(Scarborough), J. W. Craw (Northwich), D. E. Lambert 
(Guisborough) , May \V. Harrison (Lincoln), B. H. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), J. H. Hutchinson (Drumcondra) , G. 
Evan Jones (Norfolk), A. P. Pearson (Halifax), E. Adams 
(Battersea), Mrs. S. Kirkland Vesey (Glenfarg), George 
Fawcett (Belfast), Miss Braddell (Bournemouth). 

IV. — The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to Alan C. Fraser, of St. Edith, Albion Road, 
Ramsgate, for the following : 

MEMOIRS OF A MIDGET. By Walter de la Mare. 
(Collins.) 

In .this exquisite prose fantasy Mr. Walter de la Marc 
has achieved, not a mere novel, but a work of rare imagin- 
ative beauty. The life-story of the diminutive heroine is 
usifolded with an almost elfin delicacy of insight, revealing 
ail unforgettable picture of the fantastiCi sensitive, wistful 
soul luuged in the tiny body, moving in loneliness through 
"a world of common-sized humans. Her intense love of 
Nature, and the continual solace and spiritual contentment 


which she draws from the great world of out-of-doors, form 
the wo/t/ running through the story, filling it with a haunting 
beauty. 

We also select for printing : 

MOVEMENTS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 

By Lawrence H. Davison. (Humphrey Milford.) 

To compress into 300 pages the history of Europe from 
Roman times to 1870, and yet to make the narrative as 
attractive and readable as a novel, is no easy task. But 
Mr. Davison has approached nearer to this ideal than any 
writer we have met. Steering a happy middle course 
between an arid chronicle of events and a mere collection 
of picturesque stories, he has produced what is a real 
history, but at the same time a vividly descriptive one, 
glowing with colour, and written in an easy and interesting 
style. The volume contains a dozen excellent maps. 

(Ernest F. Row, Slcrnish, Orwell Road, Felixstowe.) 

PAMELA POUNCE. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Those arch-wizards, the Castles, have given us another 
delightful romance in their old, intriguing style — a style 
in ivhich they have no equal, though many imitators. As 
we read we smell the mingled odours of the assembly-rooms 
and the coffee-house, we hear the thunder of over-driven 
horses on cobble-stones, the clash of steel, and the rustle 
of silks and brocade, we see the passing show of fair dames 
and gallant gentlemen of a bygone day. The authors have 
never created a more alluring heroine than the pert, capable 
and always captivating little milliner, Pamela l^ounce, who 
breaks so many masculine hearts. 

(James A. Richards, M.I.P.S., 10, Park Road, 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire.) 

THE SADHU. By B. H. Streeter and A. J. Appasamy. 

(Macmillan.) 

More fascinating than any fiction is tliis study of an 
Indian Mystic — our own contemporary — who, having 
embraced Christianity with passionate conviction, has 
devoted his life to preaching the Gospel as a sadhu — or 
” holy man.” With the “ orthodox *' sadhu India is 
familiar ; but a Christian sadhu represents a daring inno- 
vation, and Sundar Singh’s adventures, persecutions and 
deliverances read like a chapter from the Acts of the 
Apostles. The man and his message have been portrayed 
with fine fidelity by the joint authors of the book, which 
— as the Sadhu himself has said of a Greater — is as a 
refreshing cool breeze ” athwart our heated atmosphere of 
discord and dissension. 

(Ouecnie Scott-Hopper, 25, The Crescent, 

Whitley Bay, Northumberland.) 

We specially commend the reviews by G. Ralton 
Barnard (York), Frances M. Noel Tall (Harrogate), 
Bertha C. Priestley (London, W.C.), Isabelle Griffin 
(Wolverhampton), Enid Blyton (Beckenham), G. 
Bouverie Alleyne (Canterbury), N. M. Butterfield 
(Ilford), R. A. Smith (Burton-on-Trent), G. Pitt (London, 
N.), Ivy Ray (Surbiton), B. Noel Saxelby (Manchester), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Maude R. Fleeson (Man- 
chester), Ethel Mulvaney (Dublin), Ruth Bevan (Bude), 
Bertie van Thai (Swiss Cottage), Edith Pearson (High- 
gate), Tom Elliot (Edinburgh), Mannington Sayers 
(Totnes), Mrs. M. J. Eayres (Hornsey), W. Swayne 
Little (Dublin), M. K. Boothby (Newby), M. Waters 
(Cape Town), Anne Richardson (Minehead), Mrs. Cubitt 
(St. John’s Wood), Lilian M. Bridges (Salisbury), L. 
Mugford (London, S.W.), G. W. Bowes (Rishton), A. E. 
Gowers (Haverhill), T. Morton (Blackburn). 

V. — The Prize* of One Year’s Subscription to ^ 
The Bookman is awarded to G. S. Purnell, of 
Holland House, Grafton Street, Sandown, Isle 
of Wig'ht. 
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FROM HOMER TO DANTE.* 

By George Saintsbury. 


A CERTAIN 

ik misgiving 
has, on the part of 
the present re- 
viewer, attended 
the reading of this 
in some ways very 
interesting and (as 
some say) matter- 
ful book. This 
is not due to any 
of the causes to 
which, in the old 
phrase, a vain 
people might think 
it to be due. Not even the fact that it is necessary to 
cut the pages not at top or side, as is usual, but at the 
bottom, though it is tremendous and soul-shaking, brings 
the misgiving about. Nor does the practice, almost as 
disquieting, of citing the titles of books without italics 
or “ quotes ” ; thougii as one reads, without any 
typographical assistance, the words Henry Adams's 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres ” one may be excused 
for a moment’s wonder whether some most fortunate 
American gentleman has actually become possessed of 
the “ guarded mount " and the storied cathedral. Nor, 
though the vulgar might specially think it to be so, is it 
connected with a very becoming, if in his own case 
quite unnecessary’, initial remark of Professor Wendell’s 
to the effect that the task he proposed to himself is 
obviously beyond the power of any modern scholar " 
to achieve completely. As a matter of fact the know- 
ledge it requires should not be beyond the power ” 
of any person who was fit to become a Professor of 
Literature and who has suitably employed the years 
of his incumbency. Putting that grim doubt aside. 
Professor Wendell himself has tackled it bravely. Let 
us see what the task itself is, and how it has been 
performed, before specifying the ugly thought which 
has accompanied the reading like the attendant fiend 
in Spenser and other tale-tellers. 

The title of the book is perhaps not quite happy, 
though it is easier to cavil at it than to suggest a satis- 
factory substitute. It might be taken to mean and 
to a small extent does mean — the traditions which 
preceded the various developments of literature itself ; 
the sub-titles of the books— ' Traditions of Greece,” 
“ Traditions of Rome,” etc.— more particularly suggest- 
ing this. But what Professor Wendell has really under- 
taken to do is to deal with the things which Greece, 
Rome, the Dark Ages and the Middle as far as Dante, 
have themselves handed down to later times and 
especially to the present. 

Years of dealing with Harvard students (he frankly 
says) ” had shown me not only that Americans now know 
little of the literary traditions of our ancestral Europe, 

♦ “The Traditions of European Literature from Homer to 
Dante.’* By Barrett Wendell, Emeritus Professor of English in 
Harvard University. (John Murray.) 


but also that they are seldom aware even of the little that 
they know.” 

Things may be a very little better than that in England, 
but they are certainly much worse with us than they 
were even a generation ago ; and with the present 
trend of education they are likely to become worse still. 
To improve them a little in his own country Professor 
Wendell has written a book of more than six hundred 
pages (with a useful bibliographical appendix) in which 
he surveys most of the literature and some of the history 
which has been most prominent and effectual in the 
great torch-race of the life of Western literature, admit- 
ting also as an exception the Bible, because of what we 
may call its Occideritalisation by Christianity. His 
readers are, with rare exceptions, referred exclusively 
to translations ; and it is not quite clear how far the 
author himself knows Greek literature in the original. 
His Homer may be first-hand, but there is a rather 
ambiguous sentence about the ” Cyclo])s,” and another 
which seems certainly to imply that hn has not read 
Apollonius Rhodius. However this may be, there is 
nothing to which one can seriously object on this score, 
though it may be pointed out that does not 

mean a cake of soap ” but a bottle of oil,” however 
closely the two things may approach each other in 
Greek and modern use respectively. As to Latin, on 
the other hand, the passages in regard to Lucretius, 
Tacitus and Juvenal, all of which are excellent, could 
hardly have been written by anyone not in actual touch 
with the originals, and that on Tacitus takes pains to 
show (rather humorously on the main scheme of the 
book) how utterly inadequate any possible translation is. 

Anyhow, nobody but the most pedantic of martinets 
will find much fault with Professor Wendell from any 
such point of view. One may of course differ with him 
now and then. “ Scott’s conscious antiquarianism ” 
is not a happy phrase, for it is exactly in Sir Walter's 
freedom from this that his superiority to most historical 
novelists consists. He had tried the trick early in his 
continuation of Strutt's ” Oueenhoo Hall," had found 
the mischief of it, and steadily avoided it afterwards. 
In speaking of English Pindaric our author seems to 
have forgotten even Gray, not to mention less judicious 
practitioners of the strict form. We sigh a little at 
finding that we have not even yet got rid of " Conflict " 
and ” Environment,” though surely they have had 
their time and might cease to be, like other fashionable 
critical conventions. It is also surely unnecessary to 
speak to novices (for whom alone the book is meant), 
about the ” limitations” of Thucydides. It will take 
them most of their time to understand his greatness. 
“ Corked champagne ” is by no means necessarily or 
often “ lifeless ” ; it would be less treacherously disgust- 
ing if it were. It is difficult to imagine Shakespeare 
losing his temper, but if he ever did so it would probably 
be at seeing himself accused of presenting Cleopatra as 
“ an incarnation of damning harlotry ” It is sad that 
a Professor of English, even in the — alas ! — sere and 
withered condition of Emeritus-hood, should " forget ” 
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where Coleridge enunciates the great principle of “ sus- 
pension of disbelief/' But we are all liable to such lapses, 
and the confession of them is generous and conciliating. 
Indeed, they are more than forgotten when he objects 
to the people who spell Virgil with an “ e ” and pronounce 
Don Juan " '' Hwan/’ But after much approval and 
little shaking of the head we own to a grieved surprise 
at Professor Wendell’s admiration of two versions from 
Dante, one by the already mentioned “ Henry Adams,” 
the other by Professor Grandgent. To render 

Dame, merci ! donez moi esperance 
De joie avoir," 

by 

Grace, lady ! give me comfort to possess 
A hope one day," 

seems to us not so much an example of ” marvellous 
skill in translation ” as of marvellous unfaithfulness. 
” Comfort to possess a hope ” and ” hope of possessing 
a joy ” are — God bless us all ! — quHe different gifts, 
though one may follow the other. 

" I wish that they should ne’er their coming rue 
As I believe that we should ne’er be sad," 

is no doubt not so unfaithful for 

" E ciascuna di lor fosse contenta 
Siccome io credo che sariamo noi," 

but it is marvellous ungainly, and one cannot conceive 
how anyone can speak of such work as ” the best repro- 
duction of this lyric of old Italian which has ever been 
made in our unsinging English,'' putting aside for a 
moment the two italicised words. Not putting them 
aside, one may indulge in an only faintly indignant 
chuckle over the memory of a thousand ” unsinging ” 
things from ” Alisoun ” to ” Love laid his sleepless 
head.” 

This is, however, though not irrelevant, slightly 
digressive, and we must return to the general character 
of the book and the attendant doubt which was hinted 
in the beginning. On the main count, and making 
proper reserves, it may be very well spoken of. We 
have had no very serious faults of taste or knowledge 
to notice and there are few omissions or perfunctorinesses. 
Perhaps, on the strict specification of the book itself, the 
short notice accorded to Lucian, and the mere mention 
of Longinus, are the worst of its blots. It is almost 
impossible to exaggerate the ” traditionary ” influence 
of Lucian on the great department of satiric criticism 
of life. It is not merely that (as is duly noted here) 
particular works like Shakespeare’s ” Timon ” and 
Swift’s ” Gulliver ” proceed from him. He is the first 

WORDSWORTH^S 

By Major S. 

S OME five years ago Professor Harper published his 
” Life of Wordsworth,” in which was disclosed 
for the first time a most important fact — important, 
that is, from a psychological point of view — in the early 

* ** Wordsworth’s French Daughter./ By George McLean 
%rr]J(er, Professor of English in Princeton University. 4s. 6d. 
(Princeton University Press and Oxford University Press.) — 
The Early Life of Wordsworth." By Emile Legouis. los. 6d. 
(Dent.) 


voluminous exponent, in various directions, of the ironic 
and disillusionising attitude in Western literature. As 
for Longinus, his influence was of .course more partial in 
extent, character and duration, but it was great. 

Once more, this does not touch the ” doubt ” which 
may be thus put : ” Is a book like this, very fairly 
exhaustive as it is on its own scheme and more than 
very fairly accurate, likely to do good to the class of 
persons whom it is intended to benefit ? ” Some 
considerable experience of that very class, and of their 
fellow-creatures at large, does not incline one to be 
sanguine about this, and may even incline one to fear 
that it will do mischief. The fear may be illustrated 
by an apologue-reminiscence of the ancient days — to be 
accurate, the latest fifties of the nineteenth century. 
Then, in a class-room not a hundred miles — or, for the 
matter of that, yards — off the Strand, might have been 
seen a not uncommon sight — a schoolmaster putting a 
” new boy ” to moral torture. The schoolmaster was 
not at all a bad fellow, and besides his scholastic rank 
rather famous in the art world as a collector ; the 
schoolboy was a numskull, though perhaps not much 
more so than the average. Interrogated as to what he 
had read, he named some of the ordinary school books 
and added one not so ordinary. But unfortunately 
he could not be sure whether it was Plato’s ” Phaedo ” 
or Phacdo’s ” Plato.” Now if this attitude of mind 
is not unknown (and nobody who has ever been a school- 
master or a professor, hardly anyone who has ever been 
a schoolboy or an undergraduate, will say that it is 
even very rare) after actual study of actual texts, how 
much more common is it likely to be when, without 
any direct knowledge of them, names and contents of 
books, names and characters of authors, are cascaded 
on the patient to the extent of libraries of matter, 
battalions of writers, and millennia of time ? The 
present reviewer would not be in the least surprised 
if some of Professor Wendell’s readers were to go 
off with the idea that ” Henry Adams ” wrote the 
” Odyssey ” and that Apollonius Rhodius was a com- 
poser of chansons dc gestc. 

However, as Mr. Beimet says, let us not take such a 
gloomy view. The book is a creditable one to have 
written, and a pleasant — yea, and a profitable one to 
read when one is pretty well acquainted with its matter, 
grouping and focusing that matter as it does in an 
orderly fashion from a genuine if special point of view. 
And after all it is not impossible that some novices will 
be induced by it to go to the originals — in which case 
its author will be at once — and one hopes more than 
for once — justified. 

ONE ROMANCE.* 

Butterworth. 

life of Wordsworth, namely, his liaison with a young 
French lady during his stay in Orleans in 1791-2, which 
resulted in the birth of a daughter. The source of 
this information was a collection of impublished letters 
written by Dorothy Wordsworth to her intimate friend, 
Mrs. Clarkson, the wife of the abolitionist, Thomas 
Clarkson ; and also the unpublished portion of Henry 
Crabb Robinson’s Diary. Professor Harper now gives 
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us in his booklet a few additional details as the result 
of further research, the most valuable of which are the 
certificate of the birth and baptism of the daughter, 
Anne Caroline, on December 15th, 1792 (the child was 
christened on the same da^^- as she was born), and the 
certificate of her marriage on February 20th, 1816. 
While, preparing his work for a new edition Professor 
Emile Legouis also continued the investigation, some of 
the results of which are given in an appendix, and we 
are promised a separate pub- 
lication on the subject. He 
tells us that his discoveries have 
been many. This announce- 
ment is good news and it is 
greatly to be hoped— now that 
the question has ])een opened — 
that a full explanation if pos- 
sible may be given of the 
reason why Wordsworth did 
not marry his first love. 

Professor Harper la3^s great 
stress on the fact that Marie- 
Anne Vallon belonged to a 
family notably Royalist and 
Catholic, whereas Wordsworth 
himself, under the influence 
Jind persuasion of Michel 
Beaupu^^ the only re\'olu- 
tionary military officer among 
those with whom Words^^'orth 
formed an acquaintance in 
Orleans and Blois, became a 
whole-hearted lKdie\'cr in tin* 
popular cause. Moreover, 

Wordsworth vas nominally a 
Protestant. From the stand- 
point of the girbs family these 

two circumstances might be considered an objection 
to the marriage of the two lovers. But perhaps in 
themselves they would not have been sufficient to juove 
an insuperable bay especially' as the family disgrace 
might be to some extent mitigated and the honour of 
the family less tarnished b\' a legal alliance. Such 
an alliance, however, was a difficult\^ On this point 
Professor Harper's comment is to the point : 

Before the Revolution,” he writes, ” marriage was 
in the hands of the Church and w’a.s treated as a sacrament. 
By a decree of the National Assembly on Jul\’ i-th, 1700, 
known as the Civil Constitution ol the Clergy”, all jmests 
and prelates were declared functionaries of the State. Only' 
a few bishops, and not quite half of the lower clergy', took 
the oath of office under this law”, the rest choosing to remain 
faithful to Rome. It can readily be seen that each side 
W”Ould be reluctant to recognise the validity” of marriages 
celebrated by the other. The ancient sanctity^ of Chiircli 
marriages was further assailed in an article of the Constitu- 
tion of September, 1791 : ' The law considers marriage 

as only a civil contract.’ . . . Marie-Annc Vallon belonged to 
a family which would have considered a merely civil 
marriage null and void, and marriage by a constitutional 
priest an insult to religion.” 

Is this religious difficulty really the explanation, and 
did Wordsworth or his family offer no opposition ? 

That is the question, at present unsolved, and it may 
be that it will remain insoluble unless Professor Legouis 
in his forthcoming monograph unriddles the puzzle. 



It should however be stated that Wordsworth honour- 
ably admitted his fault, subsequently corresponded with 
Marie-Anne and her daughter, approved of the latter's 
marriage in 1816, gave her a dowry and visited her 
mother, herself and husband, with all of whom he was 
on the best of terms. But — and this is an important 
point for us — whyq after the publication of the Concordat, 
April i8th, 1802, when marriage bv a non-juring priest 
would hove been legal, did not Wordsworth regularise 

his connection with Marie-Anne, 
whom he visited in August of that 
y-ear, about two months before 
he married Mary^ Hutchinson ? 
Some condonation of his moral 
lapse may be granted on 
account of Wordsworth's youth 
and his imperfect knowledge 
of the world. Association, too, 
with a more vivacious, volatile 
and gay people than those of 
his own nation may have had 
110 little influence on his out- 
look on life. And the revolu- 
tionary ferment must have had 
its effect. When he arrived in 
France ostensibly to learn the 
language, he was only in his 
twenty-second year ; the young 
woman who fascinated him 
was the elder, being then in 
luT twenty^-sixth year. We 
know nothing of lier personal 
attractions and we can only 
conjecture what she found in 
the young Woidsworth to 
engage her interest. If 
his sympathies had bee n 
with the Royalists that might have brought them 
together, but we know that “ his heart was all given to 
the people." It was Beaupuy's burning zeal that fired 
the y'oung Englishman's enthusiasm, and but for the 
“ chain of harsh necessity," which dragged him home 
at a critical time, he would — as he tells us — have made 
common cause with those who perished, and haply 
perished too. When Wordsworth parted with this 
honoured and revered fric^nd in the summer of 1792, 
Beaupuy’ was only a captain, but his promotion was 
rapid, for, in an unpublished official letter W'ritten by 
him to General Marccau in the second year of the 
rcpuhJique ffancaisc unic et impcrissahlc, we find that he 
was then a Brigadier-General. 

To those acquainted with Professor Legouis' fascinat- 
ing " Early Life of Wordsworth " no recommendation 
will be necessary. Its first appearance in its English 
dress — it was translated by Mr. J. W. Matthews — was 
in 1897. It IS an illuminating book and shows a wonder- 
ful knowledge not only of Wordsworth's poems and a 
thorough insight into his character both as a poet and 
as a man, but also of English literature in general. It 
is not, as the title shows, a complete biography ; it deals 
only with the poet's life from birth to the year 1798, 
when the harmony between his mental and moral life, 
which was disturbed by the crisis through which he 
passed on the failure of hopes that were called into being 


William Wordsworth. 
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by the French Revolution — that heralded dawn of 
universal happiness — was once more restored. His 
early devotion to Nature returned, but without its 
aching joys and dizzy raptures, though for such loss he 
believed there had followed abundant recompense, and 
hisjfeelings, too, were humanised. The debt he owed 
for this restoration was due more especially to his beloved 


sister Dorothy, but in other and important ways he was 
also indebted to that friend whom he met at the most 
critical period of his life — Coleridge. We now know 
that the moral crisis through which Wordsworth passed 
was not entirely caused by politics ; the love-episode 
had, in all probability, no slight or trivial influence in 
its production. 


AN AMERICAN TALKS WITH JOHN MASEFIELD. 

By Charles Hanson Towne. 


I HAD been at Oxford with some friends for several 
days, when suddenly I remembered that John 
Masefield lived at Boar's Hill, just a little way out in 
the country ; and I wondered why I had not thought 
of this before. 

Robert Nichols used 
to speak to me in 
America of the little 
colony they had — 

Masefield, Bridges, 

Gilbert Murray, and 
a few others. 

With a young 
friend who hap- 
pened along, I took 
a bus, and then 
walked at least a 
mile and a half, 
inquiring all the 
way if we were on 
the right road to the poet’s house. Yes, we were — keep 
straight on ; second house to your right beyond that hill. 
It was hot and dusty. No rain had fallen for days, and 
the panorama of the valley which spread at our feet 
when we reached the crest of the hill seemed burning up. 
The grass was like straw. The view in normal times 
must be enchanting. To-day it made my heart ache. 

There was his house, at last ! A simple enough 
dwelling, the grounds of which we entered through a 
little gate. It was not unlike many of our American 
suburban dwellings, with no pretence, no anxiety to be 
greatly different from other houses round about. 

Yes, Mr. Masefield was at home ; would we step in ? 
the maid answered our query. We simply sent word 
by her that two American pilgrims, whose names did 
not matter, would like to say Good day " Jo a writer 
they had long admired. 

The message came back that Mr. Masefield would 
be happy to see us shortly ; but he was at work. I 
wondered if we had interrupted the composition of a 
sonnet, and I was not pleased to be the blunt instru- 
ment which would thus cut off a magical line. “ But 
he always comes down for tea,” the maid explained ; 
and made us comfortable in the dining-room. We 
looked about. The model of a ship first caught my 
attention. The author of ” Dauber ” would be certain 
to- make one with his own hands. Then paintings of 
his boy and girl, as well as a portrait of himself. A 
|ew books, a littered desk, a hospitable fire-place and 
inviting chairs — these were enough^ to make the room 
/cosjif and habitable. Suddenly, through a French 
window behind us, Mrs. Masefield came in ” from feed- 
ing the hens,” she laughed. Her husband would be 


in soon. He was putting some nails in a box in the 
barn. So it was not a poem we had interrupted ! 

I told her how, on my first visit to England twelve 
years ago, I had read ” The Everlasting Mercy ” on a 
park bench in Chester, on my way to my steamer. 
The tattered copy of The English Revieu' was passed 
from one end of the boat to the other ; and when I got 
to New York I told a reporter who had come to interview 
Andrew Carnegie that I had a far more important piece 
of news for him : a new poet had arrived in England ; 
and I gave him the torn magazine. In print, later, he 
agreed with me. And so did the whole world. Mrs. 
Masefield's eyes filled with tears as I told her this ; and 
I recalled how I had, after a year, written myself to 
her husband to tell him of my joy in his poetry. ” Did 
I answer ? ” said a deep voice behind me. And 1 
turned to see Mr. Masefield smiling, his face sunburned, 
his tired eyes lighted by some divine inner fire. 

” You did,” I said. ” I'm glad of that,” he replied. 
And we all sat down and talked of America. I had heard 
Masefield lecture during the war ; and he looked then 
as if the weight of the world were upon his shoulders. 
But now he looked rested and five years younger, and 
the resiliency had come back to his voice. 

” I love America — those bus}^ teeming cities like 
Chicago and Kansas City. And New York is wonderful. 
It's so glorious to do as you do there — when }'ou don't 
like a street you tear it down and build it over again ! 
I have often wondered at Americans constantly coming 
over here to see our ancient, crumbling walls, our worn- 
out relics, when your youth and fire and fervour are so 
much more worth while.” 

My young friend, wdio had been ” doing ” Europe 
for a year, and doing it thoroughly, looked amazed. 
But of course, lover of young and growing cities that 
I am, Masefield's words were a lyric in my ears. 

” It is true,” he went on. ” You have so much of 
energy to give, so much that is inspiring and new ; and 
that plays its part in the world, you know.” 

He liked American audiences ; but the long journeys 
tired him and interfered with his work of writing ; and 
he was not sure when he would tour the States again. 
But when he does go Mrs. Masefield is going with him. 
She has never been. America will be as cordial to her 
as it has been to her husband. 

They urged us to stay for tea ; but a boom of thunder 
echoed far off, and the first rain of the summer began 
to sing in the garden, and we said we must run for our 
bus. Another guest had come in, so we hurried to the 
road, Masefield showing us to the gate and waving us 
good-bye. He looked like a ghost in his suit of white 
linen, but a healthy, normal ghost — as normal as, 
those robust songs of the ^sea he has sung so well- 
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A. S. M. HUTCHINSON.* 


By Lotus J. 

A NOVELIST is soon forgotten, but the six years 
that have elapsed since the publication of 
Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson s “ The Clean Heart ” but 
pave the way to a more eager welcome for '' If W mter 
Comes, the most original achievement of 1921. This 
is the young writer who attracted a legion of friends bv 
his first light-hearted 
effort, “Once Ab oard 
the Lugger.” There is 
no need — H e a v e n be 
praised ! — to c o m m e n d 
The Happy W arrior ” 
to the world. That 
beautiful and chivalrous 
creation gained the meed 
it deserved. As a 
romance of altruism 
nothing in modern fic- 
tion has excelled it. 

Hutchinson had his heart 
on the Holy Grail when 
he wrote it. The story 
of self-sacrifice has often 
something sickly in its 
texture, but the hero of 
“ The Happy Warrior ” 
was a genuine fighting 
man. There is a descrip- 
tion of a boxing encounter 
in that brave book as 
good as Doyle’s pugilistic 
tour de force in “ Rodney 
Stone.” “ The Clean 
Heart ” came out in the 
month that war was 
declared and, as may be 
imagined, it never had 
a fair chance. Readers 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s most 
recent book, “ If Winter 
Comes,” will certainly go 
back to its predecessor. 

Before dealing with this 
fascinating and at times 

bewildering novel, I would like to convey what kind of 
person Hutchinson is, as he is never likely to convey it 
for himself, being stricken by that rare disease which 
is called modesty. Well, then, the novelist-to-be 
began life as a student at St. Thomas’s Hospital, but 
medicine and surgery had no fascination for him, and 
writing had an overwhelming enchantment for him. 
He wrote and wrote and continued to write, and 
steadfastly refrained from reading. In that feverish 
period Hutchinson earned his first guineas— it was 
thirty shillings— and he never got it. The magazine. 
The Ludgate, went smash after publishing his contribu- 
tion — a poem — but cause and effect are not suggested. 

When the unwilling student was two years behind 
with his exams, something had to be done, and he did 

• V If Winter Comes." By A. S. M. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


McOuilland. 

it by renouncing parent-aided education and setting 
out to earn his own living with the pen. 

" How I had the courage,” Mi. Hutchinson whimsically 
confessed to me, ” 1 can't (now) imagine. 1 wTOte all day 
long every conceivable form of article and short story. I 
got a regular fiv(t sliillings a week from Scraps for comic 

^x^rse, and tlieii began to 
get random acceptances 
liere and there. I believe 
I was only a very few 
months at this way of life, 
and tlien, astoundingly, I 
attracted the attention of 
Mr. W. Everitt, of 
Pearson’s. He asked me 
to call, and I told him my 
ambitions, and two weeks 
later came, most astonish- 
ingly, an offer to join the 
staff. 1 learned my trade 
at Pearson’s, but I left 
Pearson’s becau.se I wanted 
to write a novel, and there 
is no room in a popular 
magazine for a young man 
who is obsessed with the 
idea of writing a novel." 

In the process of 
writing it the struggling 
author was offered the 
opportunity of doing 
leaderettes for the Daily 
Graphic. That was in 
1907. In 1908 he found 
himself, to his amaze- 
ment sub-editor of the 
paper, and in 1912, to 
his increased wonder, he 
became editor, and 
remained in that position 
until 1916, when he joined 
the army, finishing his 
military experiences with 
the first Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany. 

On demobilisation 
Hutchinson definitely did 
what he had determined on lor years— broke with 
journalism and set up as a novelist without any other 
preoccupation. “ If Winter Comes ” is the first 
splendid fruit of that undivided interest. 

“Once Aboard the Lugger” was rejected once, but was 
welcomed by Alston Rivers, who made a great success of 
it. “The Happy Warrior” was a greater. Of “The Clean 
Heart ” Hutchinson says with his charming self-depre- 
ciation, “ I think it has some not bad stuff in it.” 

From the manner of its telling and the evolution of 
its psychology, “ If Winter Comes ” is an extraordinarily 
difficult book to do justice to in review ; and I was 
strangely interested in Mr. Hutchinson’s account of his 
method of work when planning out and actually working 
on the novel. 

'* I write," he told me, " from character, not plot. All 
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the characters in * If Winter Comes/ except Effie, were in 
my head years before I wrote about them. They just 
moved about in my brain from 1915 to 1919, doing nothing ; 
and nothing I could think of would make them do anything. 
Then one day came observation of the fact that the conven- 
tion which makes life grievously hard for an unmarried 
mother who will not be parted from her cliild, though 
superficially cruel in its application, is profoundly sound 
and just in its intention. I presented this to the obstinate 
characters. They simply jumped I The rest was easy.'* 

It is in accord with Hutchinson*s vision of life 
that for him the best victoiy is in apparent defeat. 

“ . . . O Wind, 

If Winter comes, can Spring be far beliind ? 

This eccentric novel is full of heartbreak, and yet the 
pulse of triumph predominates. Mark Sabre — called 
by his intimates Old Sabre ” — at thirty-four is married 
and apparently " done for/* He is a member of a 
prosperous firm and promotion is indicated for him, 
but his life is not destined for security. His household 
is already disintegrating in the sway of its mistress. 
Mark's wife is one of those humourless, literal-minded 
Englishwomen who make such good housekeepers and 
such abominable companions. He knows that there is 
something logical behind all the conventions she obeys, 
but is troubled and chilled by her sheer want of humanity. 

There is nothing on the surface romantic about Mark 
Sabre. He is just a good average man, fond of a joke 
and a frolic, holding women in respect, greeting children 
with a smile. He overtops the average man perhaps 
in his sympathy for the sufferings of others, in his desire 
that every one should be happy. 

Lady Tybar, wife of a very cruel type of epicurean, turns 
to Mark from her callous husband; Nona and Mark have 
been sweethearts from childhood ; when she finds her bur- 
den unbearable Mark consents to share it in exile; but one 
gathers that the opening gun of the war which reconciles 
Nona with Tybar is an instrument of relief for Mark, whose 
loyalty to Mabel survives all affection for her. The little 
love scenes, however, between Nona and “ Marko " arc 
quite beautiful in their simplicity and comradeship. 

Mark is not an Ai life. He is refused time and again 
for the army, and finally, when the C3 men have a 
chance and he gets into Tommy's khaki, the well-bred 
Mabel thinks he looks rather a fool. The war experiences 
are told in a couple of admirable chapters. 


However, I must speed on to Effie. Sabre has placed 
this young girl — “ Bright Effie,” as he called her, from 
her sunny radiance of spirit — as companion to old 
Mrs. Perch when her Freddie had left her to go to 
France. With the death of the old woman Mark asks 
Mabel to take the girl to gladden the house when he shall 
have left her. Mark has no feeling for Effie but admira- 
tion for her youth and spring and courage ; but Mabel 
is no believer in such abstract relationships. Her whole 
object when Mark is gone is to treat the girl in such wise 
as to compel her to leave the house. So when Mark is on 
the bidding of his country, Effie is driven from his roof- tree. 
She also seeks some kind of military service in France. 

Mark is wounded, very badly wounded, and is sent back 
to hospital and then to his loveless home. There comes a 
letter from Effie to Mabel Sabre — a hopeless, pitiful 
appeal for shelter. Effie is in disgrace ; she has got 
a baby ; and the baby has no father that Effie can 
boast of. 

Clumsy, blundering Mark, now a cripple, persecuted 
by the men he had worked with, the Rev. Sebastian 
Fortune, the oily humbug, and Mr. Slmarman Twyning, 
who hates Mark like poison simply because the mean 
detests the generous, puts it to Mabel that the girl must 
be protected. Mabel leaves the house and Mark 
remains on. The rumour of divorce proceedings 
stupefies him. The x^oice of scandal gets busy, and 
when Effie kills herself to rid Mark of the burden on 
him, the nervous, overwrought man is driven almost 
mad. Mark’s visit to the mortuary, where the hapless 
girl and her child are left exposed to the eyes of the 
curious ; the long torture of the coroner’s inquest 
which censures the broken Quixote, are almost intoler- 
able in their agony. Mark finds a letter from Effie 
which absolves him of any share in her shame, but he 
cannot clear himself thus, as it will inculpate the son 
of his bitterest enemy — that enemy calling to God for 
the son that has been taken from him. 

Mark Sabre collapses, and is only restored to life and 
sanity by the tireless care of Nona, now a widow.- 
The end shows the approach of a belated spring in 
the stormy career of this simple Galahad. This is but 
a rough sketch of a living, breathing book, compact of 
the very essence of life. ” If Winter Comes ” is the 
noblest book of the year. 


mew Books. 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES. 

When two books on such different subjects as boy 

psychology and the 
teaching of English* 
have to be included 
in the same review 
one naturally looks 
around for common 
points. In this case 
the closest contact 
is found in the 

* “ English for the 
'English.'* By George 
Sampson. 5s. net. 
(Cambridge University 
Press.) — " The Psycho- 
logy of the Boy." By 
Photo by Elliott & Fry, George F. A. Servante. is. 6d. 

Sampson. net. (Gay & Hancock.) 


spirit of protest that is present in both. Some sixteen 
years ago Mr. Frank J. Adkms took for the title of a little 
book on the educational problems of the day the biblical 
" Tekel." This word might appropriately ajipear on the 
front page of at least a dozen books of the same kind that 
have since appeared, and nowhere would it be more in 
place than in the two books now under consideration. 
Whatever their differences they cordially agree in proclaim- 
ing our present system of elementary education as a failure. 
At first sight it might appear that Mr. Sampson is dealing 
with mere literary instruction, while Mr. Servante specialises 
in moral training, but examination shows that " English 
for the English " is no mere treatise on method. Mr. 
Sampson has without doubt the wider scope of the two. 
He certainly keeps to his subject, but he treats it in the 
broadest way, and in particular develops its social and 
artistic aspects. His pages will gratify the drafters of 
the Labour Party's recent memorandum on education, in 
which they strongly condemn any vocational traini;ng 
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before the age of sixteen. So far from seeking to prepare 
uture vocation of the elementary school pupils, 
Mr. S^pson would prepare them against it. In other 
wor s e wants to make x:)rovision for the extra-vocational 
part of their future life. To tliis end English has to be 
taught so as to realise all its liiimanistic possibilities. The 
classical teachers' claims to a monopoly of humanism arc 
contemptuously brushed aside ; yet Mr. Sampson is no foe 
to the classics. He would indeed introduce Latin as the 
first language to be taught in school after the mother 
tongue. But English must occux'jy first place. 

Mr. Sampson is an iconoclast;, but he realises the need 
for moderation in his destruction. He wants many revolu- 
tions, but he has the sense to see that he cannot have more 
than one at a time. The revolution that commands his 
immediate attention concerns the teaching of the mother 
tongue. He does not mince matters. He would sweeji 
away most of our present methods. In particular he would 
abolish the spccilic teaching of composition as a scjiarate 
subject, and the essay would go by the board as a 
ridiculously over-difficult subject for average puxiils. At 
the first blush the ordinary teaclier of English in the 
elementary schools may welcome all this as a liajixiy release 
from res^ionsibility, but those who are in search of an easy 
billet are ill-advised to come to this book for guidance. So 
far from the teaching of English taking a more subordinate 
X^ilace in our sc.hools, it is to be raised to the pilace of first 
imxiortance. It is no longer to be entrusted to th(‘ specialist 
alone. The teaching of hhiglisli must be regardi'd in school 
as every borly's business Every teacher iii English is 
necessarily a teachcM* oj English This is sound doctrine ; 
the intelligent juiblic will have little sympathy with those 
teachers who decline all resjionsibility for anything but 
their sjiecial subjc'cts. The teacher of domestic science 
who indignantlv refuses to be troubled about such matters 
as spelling and correct coustructicm is above her business, 
and should be released from her functions. We arc 
beginning to understand the sting of Lavisso’s criticism 
that in school wc‘ too frecpieiitly have meredy a fragment 
of an educator addressing a fragment of a ])U]nl — and, he 
might have added, about a fnigment of a subject. Mr 
Sampson might well have exuoted Mr H G Wells’s claim 
that the first function of the schoefi is to jiromote inter- 
course : all the other functions are subordinate to this. 

l\Ir. Sampson rightly discnminates between composition 
as record and composition as creation. In the first aspect 
everybody can comxiose, and this form of composition can 
be taught. On the creative side only a very limited 
number of pujiils should be called upon to jiroduce. Here 
Mr. Sampson is jierhaps too xiessimistic At any rate my 
experience seems to indicate that creative power is more 
widely distributed among elementary school pujiils than 
he represents. He has, howev-er, done a valuable servici' 
in emphasising the danger of neglecting tins distinction, 
particularly m the higher forms of composition. His oavu 
work here suggests a good way of stimulating the creative 
imx^iilsc, for his method of uuUictioii to Jilcyaturc the 
process of “ getting it over " to tlie xnijiils — -suggests a 
valuable training of the dormant creative jiowers. I his 
section of the book is of first-rate imxiortance. 

It will be seen that jVIr. Sampson rises far above mere 
technique. He is interested in the souls of his pupils, and 
is suspicious of psychology, for “ In spite of its name, 
psychology has nothing to do with the soul.” This must 
be regarded as a matter of opinion, and we cannot expect 
Mr. Servantc to agree. It is natural that a man wlio writes 
as a clergyman and as the chaxfiain of a Boy Scouts' 
Association should take a view different from that of an 
experienced and successful teacher. He 'vants, for 
example, to speak of horme as a person, and uses ivho and 
whom when referring to it. But the two views are not 
antagonistic. Mr. Servante writes (perhaps too timidly, 
certainly too apologetically) from the psycho-analytical 
standpoint to people who are novices ; Mr. Sampson writes 
(perhaps too trenchantly, perhaps even truculently 
though I hasten to add that I am on his side all the time) 
as an expert to experts who may or may not agree with 
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him. Wc have something to learn from both ; but pro- 
fessional teachers will naturally be specially giateful to 
Mr. Sampson. 

John Adams. 


THE PRIVET HEDGE.^ 

The jirivet hedge which separated the dwelling of the two 
out-of-date ladies, who share the honours of heroine with 
two others in this story, was symbolical. It shut the 
world from them , but the world, in the shajie of builders' 
men, pushed forward and invaded their seclusion. The 
hedge weis at last dug iij), and the constant lament of the 
two sisters that ” things will never be the same ” was 
justified. Those who ai e familiar with the author’s work 
will know that anv' book from her jieii is certain to ” griji,” 
and this charming novel is no e.xcejition. The scene is 
\iid in Yorkshire, at a watering-] )lace from viliich the 
I'laniborough lught can be seen, and the lour x^rinciiial 
ladies of the story are most cleverly comeived tempera- 
mental studies. C'aroline, the young girl of the domestic 
class who arrives at a higher social jilaiie by constant 
striving and the defiance of Jier homely surroundings, is 
given a ]>lace in the tic:kel-olficc of the Tliorhaven dancing 
hall. She has two romances, one with a quite imxiossible 
young ” bounder ” of the tyjie which Mr. Pett Ridge 
loves to delineate, the other with a pros^n^rous business 
man of the town who is engaged to a wealthy and inde- 
pendent girl. This second love-affair jnedominates, and 
the struggles of the two, caught in the net of mutual 
jiassion, to sjiare the feelings of the one who had the right 
of possession, arc dejneted with a delicacy that only this 
author can convey. Eatc gives them to one another in 
the end, and in thus solving the problem we seem to touch 
a weak point in the story. We hardly feel convinced that 
Caroline was the suitable iiartner for a man of Godfrey 

* “ The Privet Hedge.” By J. E. Buckrose. 7s. 6d. (Hodder <S. 
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Wilson’s character ; nor do we see him so easily giving up 
the acquisition of the fortune that would have come to him 
through marriage with Laura Temple. However, after 
such an interesting tangle, compelled as we are to follow it 
without a break, no urgent ground of complaint is possible. 
In this class of story there are few who can captivate our 
imagination with more certainty than this delightful 
writer. 


THICK OR CLEAR?* 

Do you like Thick or Clear ? Do you prefer the puree 
of Mr. Clutton-Brock or the consomme of Mr. Walkley ? 
Both are good. Mr. Clutton-Brock appears to be more 
nourishing, Mr. Walkley appears to be more digestible ; 
but we must not go entirely by appearance. The amount 
of nourishment in the thickest of Thick may be no greater 
than in the clearest of Clear, and the digestibility of both 
may be equal. If you are wise you will have both at hand, 
and take whichever the moment’s need suggests. At least 
they make an excellent contrast. 

Mr. Clutton-Brock’s essaj^s will be familiar to many as 
the first page articles in recent issues of The Times Literary 
Supplement ; Mr. Walkley’s will be equally familiar as the 
initialled columns contributed to the more frivolous daily 
issues of that paper. Mr. Clutton-Brock is above all things 
serious. He seems anxious that you should think him in- 
capable of frivolity. Mr. Walkley, on the other hand, 
frisks very sedulously lest you should think him capable of 
pedantry. Each is perhaps a trifle excessive. Mr. Brock, 
in particular, might unbend a little. He has delivered so 
many lay sermons that his utterance has grown to suggest 
the . pulpit ; and the layman in the pulpit is apt to be 
plus royaliste que le roi. The late Father Stanton could 
crack jokes from the pulpit ; the layman dare not. This 
is an example of what I mean. Mr. Clutton-Brock quotes 
Walt Whitman’s familiar lines about animals : 

** They do not sweat and whine about their condition. 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins ; 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God — ” 

And so on. Upon this he observes with some severity, 

' not merely that Saint Augustine and other great men have 
lain awake in the dark and wept for their sins, but that 
** we do not know enough about animals to say what 
Whitman says about them ” ! Now that, I think, is a 
solemnity born of the pulpit. In places where one is 
allowed to laugh it wouldn’t be said. I hope Mr. Clutton- 
Brock will not think I am raising frivolous objections. 
On the contrary I admire his essays, and I cordially recom- 
mend them to all good readers ; but I offer myself to him 
as a specimen of I'homme moyen sensuel tending to grow a 
little restless under the strain of protracted earnestness. 
In fact I give myself away as an Awful Warning. It is 
not often a reviewer will do as much — intentionally. I 
should add that Mr. Clutton-Brock’s subjects in the present 
volume include George Herbert, George Meredith, Poe, 
Marvell, Vaughan and Tolstoy, and that the secret of his 
quietism in prose is to be found in a sentence that I take to 
embody his own aspirations : 

“ One dreams of a prose that has never yet been written in 
English, though the language is made for it, and there are 
minds not incapable of it, a prose dealing with the greatest things 
quietly and justly as men deal with them in their secret medita- 
tions, seeming perhaps to wander, but always advancing in an 
unbroken sequence of thought with a controlled ardour of 
discovery and the natural beauties of a religious mind.” 

Of Mr. Walkley’s volume I will say that the first of it 
is not the best. His pastiches, his little attempts in the 
manner of Aristotle, Addison, Fielding, Boswell, Sterne, 
Jane Austen and Dickens are not bad. but they are not 
important. Most readers will prefer the natural sprouts 
^ and flourishes of Mr. Walkley’s own wit to his imitation 
of the wit of others, and of those sprouts and flourishes 

♦ More Essays About Books.” By A. Clutton-Brock. 
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there is an abundance in these pages. His subjects are 
precisely those on which we all prefer to hear him — matters 
of the theatre and aspects of criticism — and he discusses 
them with becoming gravity accompanieef^ by redeeming 
levity. Having lectured Mr. Clutton-Brock on his besetting 
sin I don't see why 1 should let Mr. Walkley escape ; so I 
ask him to consider whether he does not overdo the allusion 
in general and some allusions in particular — whether some 
of his cloud of witnesses are not dragged in a little violently. 
” But things,” as Bishop Butler says, ” are what they 
are ” — is it really worth while citing Bishop Butler to 
testify so little ? Is it worth while to call up twice, within 
a few pages — even with apologies — the character in 
who remarks, ” Le temps ne fait rien ct V affaire ” ? Mr. 
Walkley, as we know, is addicted to French, and I am sure 
would believe anytliing told him in the French language. 
But he calmly writes this English sentence, ” It was for 
him that 1 should have liked to have thought of it.” He 
would blush with shame if it were proved that he had 
written a sentence like that in French. He cheerfully and 
engagingly confesses that he has never even heard of 
Mr. X, Mrs. Y and Miss Z, English coterie novelists of the 
moment. I suspect that he would lose his tongue rather 
than confess that he had never even heard of Monsieur X, 
Madame Y and Mademoiselle Z. But this is ungracious ! 
What I should be telling Mr. Walkley is that his papers 
become the more delightful the more he lets himself go ; 
and what I should be telling the reader is that the best 
pages of the volume combine wit, wisdom and the elegance 
of learning in a way that suggests the traditionally excellent 
table talk that no one ever hears. 

Gi'.orge Sampson. 


THE TRIBAL GOD.^ 

Mr. Tremaine — or should it, in spite of the masculine 
Herbert, be Miss ? — has tried rather too much in this very 
readable novel. His main subject, the influence of family 
life, the snobbishness of certain English circles, was enough^ 
without his also attempting the more difficult task of 
portraying the devoted love between Bridget and Susan 
or Bridget's confusion between the claims of Susan, Kit 
Gates and Paul Casslen. The author is not equal to 
this last task : neither Paul nor Kit are sufficiently char- 
acterised, and though Susan is an admirable portrait of 
the independent girl, whose affections are for her friend, 
Mr. Tremaine shirks the problem involved in*Bridget’s 
affection for Susan. On the other hand, we have read no 
recent novel, nothing since Thackeray, which gives more 
realistically the thick, stupid, cruel and heavy atmosphere 
of a family at once ignorant and arrogant. The deep 
despondency induced by reading about the Casslens is as 
real as the impression such a family makes if one meets 
it. ” The Tribal God ” is a book of rare promise. 


JOANNA GODDEN.t 

A year ago, writing of Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s ” Green 
Apple Harvest,” I said what so many reviewers have said 
and are still saying, namely, that her mind has been 
coloured, her philosophy strengthened and deepened, by a 
study of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s work. I now believe that 
criticism to be at best superficial. What similarities exist 
in these two writers’ methods of unfolding a story, and in 
their individual outlook upon life, are apparent rather than 
real. Mr. Hardy and Miss Kaye-Smith do not even share 
the same cast of mind. Reverent though most of us must 
be towards Mr. Hardy’s genius, we cannot acquit him of 

* " The Tribal God.” By Herbert Tremaine. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Constable.) 

t ” JoaxmaGodden.” By Sheila Kaye-Snuth. 8s. 6d. (Caipalt) 
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From “Portraits of the Nineties/’ by E. T. Raymond (Fisher Unwin). 
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perversely compelling all his multiform presentations of life 
to conform with his theory of life ; his creatures are in- 
evitably the victims of the deliberate malice of destiny ; 
their unfulfilled lives meet with the crackling, ironic 
laughter of the gods. But in Miss Kaye-Smith*s books no 
rigid theory of life lies implicit. De.stiny may baulk her 
imperfect men and women of complete happiness, but she 
does not, either by inference or innuendo, lay the blame 
for their lives’ futility upon a grinning all-malevolence. 
Mr. Hardy secs us all controlled and brought to nothing- 
ness by an elaborate machinery of blind accidents, by the 
wickedness of circumstance, by the miraculous fitting 
in ” of time, place and people ; that is to say, the individual 
is controlled from without. In Miss Kaye-Smith’s stories 
the destiny of most of her chief cliaracters is evolved from 
within. 

It is so with Joanna Godden. The reader may object 
that Joanna’s meeting with Bertie Hill was an “ accident ” ; 
but it was not so. Joanna issued from the Palace Hotel, 
Marlingate, that warm night in April, when the sea “ w^as 
a deep, glamorous grey,” for the purpose of finding Bertie 
or some one of Bertie’s kind. True, she had no knowledge 
of Bertie Hill’s existence ; nevertheless she went out to 
seek him ; went out to seek a man upon whom she could 
pour her humble, abundant love. It was her need of him 
that created him. Almost any outw’ardly decent man, 
that hight, would have made for her a Bertie Hill. This 
quality of hers — the power to impose herself upon circum- 
stance, to force circum.stance to develop for her ow'n 
undoing — makes her a human and a very credible creature. 
The good and the evil that befall her are the good and the 
evil of her own large, intolerant, loving, seemly yet showy 
nature. 

The book is a patient yet inspired portrayal of a group 
of people who, during the first twenty years or so of this 
century, lived on Walland Marsh, three miles from Rye. 
It has no ” plot ” in the old-fashioned sen.se of the term. 
The people are everything. As in life, the big incidents 
evolve naturally and slowly from the minor issues of every- 
day existence. Miss Kaye-Smith gives us drama without 
being ” dramatic ” There is no strain. The story un- 
folds itself as deliberately as a bud that hour by hour 
curves itself outw^ards into blossom. The characters blend 
with their environment so closely that w^hen the vulgar, 
cockney-souled Bertie comes from London to Ans-dore, 
he is an offence to the land.scape. This unity of people and 
place, so constantly seen in life, is rarely encountered in 
fiction, for the imaginative writer is apt imperiously and 
disastrously to provide, his setting not from a vast store 
of half-conscious observation, but by means o{ an easy 
inventiveness that is unreal because it has no substantial 
counterpart in nature. Miss FCaye-Smith’s imagination is 
fed and nourished by her apprehensive and apprehending 
senses ; the landscape she has observed — its colour, 
contour, smell — is transmuted into art, and by means of 
art gathers beauty and durability. 

Joanna, even to her neighbours, is an oddity. At the 
death of her father she manages her farm and, after a 
failure or two, begins to prosper. She is independent, 
experimental, loud. Though she sends her young sister 
to a” select school at Folkestone,” in order that Ellen may 
become ” a lady,” Joanna herself half falls in love with 
one of her humble employees, a man whose neck ” was like 
the trunk of an oak with roots of firm, beautiful muscle 
in the field of his broad chest.” But Sockernesh is ox-like 
in his slowness and sees not his mistress’s yearning ; when 
one night she totters into his arms he thinks she is ill and, 
, holding her by her shoulders, stupidly inquires if she feels 
better* now. Sockernesh is dismissed. Real love comes 
at the advent of Martin Trevor, the son of Sir Harry. Her 
coi^ship of him, rather brazen though it is, has the beauty 
of deep feeling. To him ” she was like some sterling home- 
% spun piece, strong and sweet- smelling-*— she was like a 
plot of the marsh earth, soft and rich and alive.” Their 
short engagement is terminated by Martin’s death just 
before marriage. Joanna’s maternal instinct is spent 
♦.pijadif^klly on her little sister and on her farm. But Ellen 


returns only a cold, inefficient love for Joanna’s passion, 
and the farm, though fresh acres are added to it, is too 
narrow and dumb and unresponsive for its owner’s generous 
nature. Ill and despondent, Joanna goes to Marlingate 
and spends herself royally on Bertie Hill, the London 
clerk. She gives him all — she who has been loved by fine, 
loyal men of the Marsh. ” It’s for my child’s sake I won’t 
marry Bertie Hill,” she tells her ” respectable ” sister, to 
whom the statement is all the more incomprehensible, as the 
child is not yet born. 

Many of us who try to write fiction can produce a 
beautiful page, an eager, living paragraph. But it is given 
to very few to create a big work of art, rounded and 
symmetrical, full of richness and the nobility of truth, and 
alive in its ev’^ery part with the glow of genius. That work 
is here ; if it is not a great novel, it comes within measurable 
distance of greatness. 

Cb:RALD Cumberland. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LORD KITCHENER.* 

Vox populi, vox del is the maxim upon which the 
world nowadays at least believes itself to be run, and 
fortunately the vox populi is generally cajoled into shouting 
the thing approximately necessary. But it is a curious 
commentary on the presumably more and more educated 
discernment of Democracy to reflect that whereas a century 
ago, when Democracy had little to say in the fashion- 
ing of its destinies, the great figures of the Napoleonic 
wars which the popular imagination adopted — Napoleon, 
Blucher and Wellington — did in point of fact actually 
equal if not surpass the popular conception of their genius, 
the popular heroes of the World War — Hindenburg, 
Kitchener and Joffre — were all three of them merely 
myth-incarnations of the national spirit. In all three 
cases the nation set up an idol whose taciturnity was 
believed to conceal the supernatural wisdom of which it 
had need — and in all three cases the unfortunate man shut 
up in the idol suffered in the reaction from the deification 
which had not produced the thunderbolts so earnestly 
prayed for. For not one of these three had that immense 
genius for war needed to control such a mighty conflict, 
that genius which waited, unconsidered until the eleventh 
hour, in Marechal Foch alone. With Hindenburg and 
Joffre we have here nothing to do. But it is the tragedy 
of an honest and well-meaning man popularly accredited 
with a genius he did not possess and bidden to employ that 
genius under circumstances of enormous initial difficulty, 
in an undertaking vaster than the w'orld had yet seen — and 
not that night of shipwreck in the North Sea — which is the 
theme of Lord Esher's ” Tragedy of Lord Kitchener.” 

The key-note of that tragedy is struck at the outset. 
The British public, uneasily conscious in August, I9i4» 
that its Government contained elements reluctant to fight 
Germany, clamoured for a strong man, about whom there 
could be no doubt, to express its will for war. It clamoured 
for Kitchener — and not unnaturally, for (except the aged 
Lord Roberts) Kitchener was the only soldier of tried and 
first-class reputation that England knew of. Was he not 
Kitchener of Khartoum, the avenger of Gordon, the 
conqueror of the Sudan, the patient victor of the Boer War ? 
There would be no nonsense with Kitchener in the saddle ! 
His taciturnity betrayed none of the legends of ruthless 
efficiency which had gathered about Iiim. The whole of 
Britain knew him from his portrait — an incarnation of 
stern and dogged will-power backing an intellect cold as 
ice and penetrative as a sword. That was how the Empire 
saw him, but, says Lord Esher : 

” No one knew better than Lord Kitchener his own limita- 
tions. . . . He was no longer the K. of K. of the Sudan and 
South Africa, and he only as yet was aware of the tragic fact, 
. .. . The armour of his soul had rusted. . . 

It is doubtful whether at any time in his career Kitchener, 
given the opportunity, could have proved himself the 

• “ The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener.” By Lord . Esher, 
los. 6d. (John Murray.) 
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A Few Reasons Why The 

ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA 

is Indispensable to You. 


It is a Universal Question-Answerer— the Ihitaunu .] 
tells you quickly and accuratelv' what \ou 
want to know Every Why? — Who? — When’ — 
W’hcrc ’ — What’ .ind How’ can be answeied 
from It. 

It gives a Complete World History there aie f^,o2s 

historical articles, covenuf; all periods, races, 
eountiKs, cities and j)co])les ; all wars, battles, 
aiegcis, treaties and conventions ; all revolutions and 
great popular movements. 

British History and Politics- -from the e.iihcst penod , 
social, political, and leligious development ol the 
British people to the present century. 

9,000 International Biographies — the Jde sIoik ., of 

all the world’s notable inen and women ]n‘esented 
in graphic and attractive st\'le, with man\ portlalt'^ 

A Complete Atlas — moie than ^00 maps, with 1:15,000 
geographn.il ejitrus 

A Qaxetieer of the World lOjStH articles .iboiit 

places, states, provinces, citu*'', seas, mountains, 
lake*., riveis, national wonders, tr.ides .md m.uiu- 
tactures, stalKtus, &c 

Manufactures and Commerce Iumik h oi nidus. 

try .md m.mulac lure , all .iits .iiul traits, nnen- 
tioiis, machines, processes and raw’ ni.ilc'iials , 
15,139 illustrations. 

Best Beoks on All Subjects— the Britamnca ttlls you 
about famous books .md jilavs in all laiiguai.'es ; 
the drama, writing, printing, arts 

A Universal Book of Dates — telling you when any 
event took ])laee, when a famous m.iii was born or 
died, a book w’as written, a law enac ted, an invention 
orothei discoveit made, «.^c 

A Collection of Instructive Pictures— 15,1 3<) illus- 
trations. iMc hiding Biicb, .Vninials, Kcjililes, 
Machine-., '1 ools. Docks, Bridges, Vehicles, I'lags, 
Ships, ,\rlilicTv, riants, Buildings, Woiks ol .\it, 
Jev\'eller^, Trees, Flotveis, Carpets, Costinries, C.lass, 
L.ice, Coins, ik,c 

Music, Singing, Opera and Dancing— all the great 

composers, musicians, singers, cveiy kind of music, 
musical mstrumcMit, form of musR.il eoinposition , 
great operas ; dances of all l.inds 

Questions of the Day -wdiat the world is talking 
about ; immigration, Asiatic exclusion, alcxihol and 
the drink evil , suffrage-, eugenic heredity, divorce, 
insanitv, w.igc-s, tanfts, railioad rates, socialism, 
communism, &.c . 

For Home and Foreign Travel — the things von want 
to know before voii go abioad , people and c ustomS 
of all lands ; scciierv and routes of tr.ivd , paiks, 
buildings, miisciinis, .irt galleries ; how to map out 
a trip to aiiv jiait of the woild. 

A Library for 20 th-Century Women -whether it is 
politics or civil matters, questions of public health, 
or political affaiis , all aits and ciafts ; child wel- 
fare; costume, einbioiderv , lace, decoration, the 
lives of famous women. 

For All Students of the Bible— the greatest author- 
ities on the history of the Bible, its translations, 
all of Its books and the men w-ho wrote them ; 
the Crusades and Reformation , c:cclesiastical 
systems, &c. 

All Sportt, Bamec, and Paetimei — 260 articles, every 
form of recreation and athletics ; indoor games ; 
motoring, golf, tennis, rowmg, sailing, canoeing, 
swimming, ski-ing, mountain chnibmg, riding, 
photography, taxidermy, &c. 

Tha Food We Eat — nutritive values of .articles of 
food; percentage of water; protein, fat, carbo- 
hydrates, mineral matter, refuse ; comparative 
digestibihty of different kinds of food ; dietaries ; 
amount of food necessary lor people at very hard 
work, for the sedentary, &c. " 

World ProgrOM and Thought— recording, explain- 
ing, and criticising developments m pohtical, 
scientific, artistic, religious, social, commercial, 
and industrial history. 


Sciontifle Facts — things aheadv pioved and thosf m 
process of proving bv the woild’s master thinkers 
and discoveiers ni cheinistrv. geologv , ph^^lt'-, 
niinerakigv, biologv, astronomv, aiul niatheinaiu s 

Pottery and Porcelain — be.iutiiul colour lepioduc- 
tioiis of represeiit.itivc Chinese antique i)ori<lanis, 
also of (ap.imsc ,ind Kmopean ex.iniples . e\haus- 
live ai count of the eeramir ait ni all l.inds, 
mitenals, hniig, det -nation, gl.i/e . < h.ii.if teristic 
methods ol prodiu tion 

A Handy Library for Students — just what .in am- 
bitions student lu eds lu his room to help him 
supplement class loom w-oik The Bi it.iiimc.i's 
41,000 artii les .iie a iini\<‘rsit\ in themselves 

A Useful Book to Parents -with manv -iigg< stmus 
1(U strengthening tin- bodilv .ind mental (har.uter 
of eliildri'ii , the peimd ot ml.iin v diet; ehildreiCs 
diseases , how to tell how- inueh a healthy babv 
should w'figh. 

Hunting and Fishing— with .iuthoMt.iti\ e pu tiuc-s 
and descriptive .irtieles on big gann . birds and lish 
of all lauds , guns, (iistols. r«shing-rncls, iS:c , the 
best districts lorhiiiiimg and fishing on all eonliiu nts 

Manners and Cuitoms— cxplaiumg (ho origin and 
Imtorv ol social usages, salutations and lornis of 
address, weddings, visiting rai ds , eh.uactenstu s 
and native ( uslonis of peasants m remote districts 

Interior Decoration and Design —lull o‘ suggestions 
lor mural decxiration, oaiving, licscoes , rc'preseuta- 
tive examples ol glass, furniture, enamels and 
imbroKlerv, A'c (ireat inasteis ol decoiation and 
design 

A Ready Reference Guide for Country Dwellers— 

e.ue ol the law'ii, flower beds and vegetable ganlen ; 
jHiultry keeping, bee keeping ; how to raise .mv 
kind of flower, Ac 

A Temperance Library— the phvsical effects ol alcohol 
.111(1 drug habits , bodilv and mental diseases caused 
by their use, liquor laws m all lands , temper.iiicc 
mov eiiieuts , alcoholism and crime, 

A Critical Guide to Poetry — descnptivc and eiitic.d 
accounts of all the world’s great poems ni ,inv 
language and ot all .iges, bisnU«, all lorins ol v* rse 
Lives of poets, ancient and luodern 

Classical Literature —giving tin best guides to Latm 
.and (.beck c.lassK and invlhologv, de^ciib ug and 
critic 1 'iig famous poems, dramas, hi_'i'ncal vvoiks, 
biograpbn's .md '-pceches. 

All the Arts and Crafts— with beautiful illusti.itions 
c>f fainou , v.oi kc of a’ t , ov cr ::,ooo aitic les on paint 
mg, sculpture, cliawiiig, engi.iving, arcbit- ct,i'i'‘ , 
various Kinds ol eraltsinaiiship , hve^ of all the 
gre.at aiti^ts 

Exploration and Adventure — Ballooiuug, mountain 
eenng, life at sea, flight, pearl diving , stran.ge tribes 
and savage races , w'lld bca^^ts The <=tory of Tolar 
and other explorations in all parts of the w’orld 

Mental Phenomena and Spiritualism — artule on 
hypnotism, thought transfcience, denioiiiac posses- 
sion, psychic icsearch, dreams, apparitions, hallu- 
cination, trance, second sight. &c. 

Every Man Hit Own Lawyer —giving the layman all 
the fund.uiient.tl jirinciples about business law, real 
es.aic law', trade-mark and patent law , marriage jind 
divorce , contracts, sales, drawing a a ill. 

International Law— international relations in peace 
and 111 war ; neutrality ; blockade ; contraband , 
Hague Convention ; peace congresses ; laws ot war , 
prizes of wrar ; search ; spies, Ac 

The Outdoor World— Nature Study — givuig authorita- 
tive facts' about all living things, all growing 
things, and the wonders of nature ; botanising , 
birds’ eggs ; butterflies ; intelligence m animals ; 
ants ; bees ; migration of birds ; colours of the sky ; 
clouds ; cyclones. 

Military and Naval HUtery and Scienct — with 
accounts of famous sea fights, land battles, and 
campaigns ; armies and navies of 18 nations ; 
strategy ; armour plate ; naval construction ; how 
big guns are made ; famous soldiers and sailors. 


You can purchase the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at HALF COST by order- 
ing the new Handy Volume Issue 
of the llth Edition. 

This nt'vv issue is in no sense different 
from the Camhridj^e issue, except that it is 
limited from smaller type upon a smaller 
pan:e The Handy Volume issue is a 
wonderful achievimiont in fine printing 
and a wonderful triumph of economy. 
It contmns everything that the Cambridge 
issue contains ■ ALL the reading matter, 
ALL the illustrations, diagrams, and 
maps : nothing whatever is omitted, 
.ilteri'd, or cnrt.iilod ; line for line and 
word for word each page in the one issue 
IS identical with the same page in the other 
issue But by using smaller type and 
smaller pages the cost of manufacturing 
has been halved, and this economy enables 
the cost to the purchaser to be reduced 
by half. 

You can have the entire 29 volumes 
despatched to you upon a first pay- 
ment of only 21 - 

You complete the purchase at your 
con\ enience — spreading the payments 
over 24 months or over six months, as you 
please 

This means tliat ^'ou can enjoy the 
benefits of the use of the Britannica for 
two years whilst you arc paying for it — 
a period during which you will derive from 
it aily valuable help in your business 
and in your home 

WHY NOT INVESTIGATE? 

We otfi'r rcMflriv of Tm Bookma.v facilities for the 
fullest aiul iiiosi critic.il iiivR-stiii.ith.ii ; we are ready 
to jil.uc' in thc-ir li.inds ovideiit c- w'hic-li will enable each 
Id (li’Cide tfio iiiattrr loi hiinsolf. 

TILL l.\' 'I'Hi: CDUPO.N printed below and post 
It to Us, .md we will suicl jiost free an interesting 
booklet, beautifully illustrated, and giving a full 
descnptioii of the Cainbridge issue and of the HALF 
COST Haiifly Volume issue of tlio Encvclopaxiia 
Bnt.miiioa (nth edition). The booklet contains speci- 
mens of the ex.iet sizc^^ of page and of tvpe in the two 
Issuer, with manv r>.iges reproduced fioni the Bri- 
t.iiimca, .isw'ellas bacsimiles of the various, bindiugi and 
an Drder bonn s-bowong the easy monthly payment 
plan 

Post this Coupon To-day 

To the ENCYCLOPJGOIA BRITANNICA, 

125, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 

Pluaoe send me* vour Illustrated Booklet deserlblnc the 
EucyclopEedUt liritaniuca (iltb Edition), aud (ciyiug /oe- 
Kimtfet ot the bindmifM aud sires of type and pane of 
tbe Uali-Prlcu Handy Volume and the Cambridge Iseues. 
together with specimen pages Also au Order Form 
showing the small monthly payment plan. 


: ADDRESS 
: 24-1 


Fleasc write very plainly. 

FREE 5 DAYS* OPTION 

To allow you time In which to decide which Issue of 
the Britannica best suite yonr porpoae and your means, 
a set will be reserved in your name for five days. Tills 
does not bind you to porohase, but it ensures you 
delivery at the earllMt poeeible date. 

2it0T£. — If this Coupon it potted in on OPEN envelope onlp 
Id. poatof U roquirod 
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equal of such soldiers as, say, Wellington, Wolseley or 
Roberts. Here, in the heart of the greatest crisis that had 
ever con\uilsed the Empire, with such an opportunity for 
genius as no British soldier before him had ever had, he 
was merely the simulacrum of that superman the nation, 
from Prime Minister to ploughboy, believed him to be. 

Nevertheless he was more clear-sighted, had a firmer 
grasp of reality, than any of the governing personalities 
of that flurried period ; he had a juster conception of the 
nature of tlu^ war than, in the inevitable reaction from 
excessive hero-worship, he was subsequently allowed. 
?Ie savv^ from the first that the war would last, not three 
months, but at the least three years He saw from the 
first the vacious illusion in the original French plan of 
campaign which let such a flood of misery into France. 

At the War Office, too, he commenced with a display of 
that energy which the country expected of him. The 
magic of his name t:alled forth new armies whether or not 
he would ha\'e done better to have incorjiorated them in 
that Territorial organisation which notoriously he disliked. 
And he had the great asset of being intolerant of red-tape. 
To take an illuminative example mentioned by l.ord Esher. 
At the time of the Battle of the Aisnc tlie British army 
was utterly without anv modern organisation for the 
transport or ( are of the wounded. There was not a British 
motor-ambulance in the fighting xeme, and there was a 
ghastly shortage of hospitals The British Red Cross liad 
oflered 200 ambulances and i.ooo traini'd nurses as well 
as any necessary hospitals. All were refused “ Xo Red 
Cross aid was required beyond Rouen 'Fhat was a decision 
from which apparently there was no appeal." The case 
was reported to Kitchener : 

Within a few moment^ of Ix'coming acquainted of the 
facts he rang his bell . . and in short, sharp sentences, with- 
out question or comment, issued verbal instructions ordenng 
the Red Cross hospitals to be freed, and granting every request 
which the Britisli Red Cross had made ” 

Within a few hours there w'as a new head of the RAM C 
at the War Office " He was on that day," comments 
T.ord Esher, " the Kitchener of Khartoum." 

But this decisive K. of K. was soon smothered in the 
immense amount of administrative work he took upon him- 
self, and the higher conduct of the war was left to that 
Cabinet of twenty-three, " a vestry-meeting presided over 
by the vicar," which " thought about war as a blind man 
might think about colour " and which looked pitifully to 
Kitchener for a strong lead that never came. 

You walked away from Lord K.'s room," says Lord Esher, 
“ feeling that although our system of conducting a great wrar 
was misguided and he knew it, he was no longer the K. of K. 
qualified to find a remedy." 

Lord Kitchener has to answer at the bar of history, not 
only for the " Shells " scandal (of which Lord Esher, or 
anyone else, can only say that " he was unquestionably, 
in his loyal way, covering w'ith liis high authority the blind 
complacency of his subordinates at the War Office "), but 
for his failure to back up Winston Churchill (until -it was 
too late, as Lord Esher omits to mention) at Antwerp, and 
on the other hand for allowing that " whimsical genius " 
(as Lord Esher calls him) to stampede the Cabinet into the 
mad adventure of the Dardanelles. He has to answer for 
allowing General French, whose incapacity was evident 
to him from the outset, to remain as C.-in-C. in France 
throughout 1915, and he has to answer for having, against 
his judgment, approved of the Salonika expedition when 
the time for it had gone by. (Kitchener believed in the 
fiank attack from the Near East, but he did not believe in 
the Salonika venture at the end of 1915, which was merely 
an outcome of French parliamentary intrigue.) He has 
above all to answer for his obstinate resistance to conscrip- 
tion which cost Great Britain the best of her life-blood. 
Against all this must be set that without his heroic soul, 
sternly convinced of the inevitability of at least three 
years' waf , the British Empire might not have made that 
stupendous effort which, throwing off the dismay of that 
first retreat from Mons, supported France until victory 
could be made certain. 


Lord Eshei says that Kitchener cannot be summed up in 
two words, but Lord Cromer's judgment of him, which he 
quotes, perhaps comes near to a synthesis—" while in- 
capable of great initiative, he w^as a great agent." He w^as 
the agent through which the will-to-wdn of the British 
people, contemptuous of its politicians, first expressed 
itself. 

Lord lasher’s book is not only a brilliant study 0/ his 
central personage, but it is filled with life-like, if kindly 
and discreet, character-sketches of all the important 
Allied actors in the great drama. It is a piece of fascinating 
literature, aixl at the same time it is an invaluable luslorical 
document. 

F. Brittkn Austin. 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATION ESSAYS.* 

Mr A. C. Bradley has brought together a remarkably 
entertaining volume ol essays on subjects connected with 
literature, written by members of the Engli.sh Association. 
Jt opens with a scholarly article 011 " The Ca^dmonian 
Genesis," containing the interesting speculation that by 
some means Milton became acquainted with the work ot 
his unnamed predecessor, and that " I^aradise Lost " is 
under obligation to the mnth-centuv} poem . and it ends 
with a learned pajier on ‘‘r.)ialetls in Middle English" 
The volume is privileged also to include the address given 
by Mr W T* Tver before the .\sso( lation at Oxford, in T()I(), 
on " The Humanist Ideal," with its luminous and con- 
trasted aspects of study taken from Rabelais and Chiton, 
set side by side in hapjiy jiixtaposition , ot which some 
will be glad to preserve a jiermaneiit record Re.iders of 
The Bookm.vx, h<meva‘r. arc likely to be more generally 
interested for various reasons in the three middle essavs of 
the book — " On Playing the Sedulous Ape," by Mr George 
Sampson ; " Trollope Revisited," by Mr. George Saiiits- 
bury ; and "Conrad," by Mr. F. Mehan Stawell ; and to 
these three papers I wish particularly to invite attention m 
this notice. 

Mr. Sampson deals wath the sempiternal subject of style, 
taking Stevenson as a conv^enient jumping board. He is 
gravely concerned with Mr. Saiiitsbury’s judgment that 
only tow^ards the end of life did Stevenson acquire a style 
perfectly natural, free and his owai. Mr. Sampson quotes 
the latter's famous confession as to having played the 
sedulous ape to many diverse authors, but he does not 
quite believe in these reputed monkey tricks, despite the 
novelist's habit of inviting the confidence of every mirror 
that he passed. He admits that Stevenson — with Lamb — 
had the gift of assimilation, but (impenitent to the last) 
defends his position with the joyous observation that Lamb 
wTote the " Essays of Elia," not because he admired the 
seventeenth century, but admired the seventeenth century 
because he composed the “ Essays of Elia." Mr. Sampson 
is very brilliant and pungent, as is his wont. He remarks 
wittily that " style is the feather in the arrow, not the 
feather in the hat " ; but I am not certain that he realises 
altogether the implication of his epigram, so far as Lamb 
and Stevenson are concerned. These modish writers are 
more manner than matter, more occupied about choiceness 
of phrase than wdth depth of judgment, and precisely 
beyond others wear the feather in the hat with an air. 
Possibly because the highest prose " has a certain quality 
of perfection almost independent of personal means," one 
esteems the prose of Newman above even that of these two 
delightful writers ; and I grudge that Mr. Sampson should 
find space to speak of the " occasional lapses of ' Apologia.' " 
In this he but repeats the criticism of the purist author of 
" A Mummer's Wife '' ; and it seems but poor fun to point 
out some slight fiaw in a diamond. 

Anthony Trollope, the theme of Mr. Saintsbury's con- 
tribution, was a brisk popular novelist of the Victorian age, 
with no pretensions whatever to be considered as a stylist. 
Certainly he never distracted his reader's attention from 

* ** Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association.” 
(Vol. 6). Collected by A. C. Bradley. 6s. 6d. net. (Oxford 
Press.) 
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JONGLEUR —In the ase of chivalry, the 
Jongleur wandered from Cattle to Castle, 
tel mg the Ladies ii, their bowers and the 
Knights at their feasting, marvellous talcs 
of bravery, love and romance 



Mr. A, St. John Adcock 
says in “The Bookman”: 

“ There is every juslijicatiou for the claim that in no 
country has there appeared any simitar work comparable 
zuith this Libra/ y in its wortd-zcide ra/ij^e and historic 
importance. It is a great possession^ offer ino not only 
a libe/'al education in the zuhole histo/ y and art of the 
short sto/'y^ but a body of the most va/Led and delightful 

jiction that is anywhere procurable The/e can 

be no question that this will take its place as the 
standard lib/ ary cf its kind ; the zvhole thing has been 
done so exhaustively and so zuelli'^ 

“THE bookman;* April. 1921. 

F rom the child devouring fairy tales to the business man who relaxes at home 
over a book, stories throughout our lives are the magic carpet that carries us 
away to Adventure and Romance. The art of the Story- feller annihilates 
the centuries, and gives you, not the dry bones of historical fact, but men and women 
in their habits as they lived. It brings you the knowledge of strange lands, vivid 
emotions, great deeds. 

If you live in the country, it keeps you in touch with the wider kingdom of thought 
and imagination. If you are a town worker, it lifts you clear of the monotony of 
your daily occupation, and transports you into a world thrilling with passion and 
drama, beautiful with the visions of the lover and the artist. And here is your 
opportunity to get the world’s greatest Story-Tellers to practise the r art for you : 
to tell you in your own home the tales that have made them immortal. Write 
to-day for particulars of 

The Masterpiece 
Library of Short Stories. 


SCHEHERAZA DE —The famous 
Queen of Arabia, who prolonged her life 
irom night to night by tolling the wonderful 
tales of the A rabian Slights 



TOLSTOY. — The great Rusiian reformer, 
idealist and novelist, famous for his fearless 
courage, power and sincerity 



20 superb volumes containing the 1,000 best short 
slories of all nations and centuries, selected by a Board 
of the most eminent critics and writers of the day. 


Read in iheni the marvellous tales of !ovc and 
intrigue told 4,000 years ago in the racred walled 
cities of China, and in the palaces of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs. Read the dark stories of medieval 
Italy, s'ories of poison and murder and feud : real 
original contemporary documents which no Grand 
Guignol thrill can rival. Read the splendid 
stories of old Scaniiiiavia, of Spam and Portugal, 
and the gor£;eoiis Courts of Prance. Read the 
work of Vidor Hugo, de Maupa.ssant, Pierre 
Loti, Flaubert, Tolstoy, Turgeneff, Dostoyevs'ky, 
Maeterlinck. Jokai, d’Annunzio. Read the three 
volumes of American ^torles by su.h writers a? 
Mark Twain, Thomas A. Burke, O Henry, 
Jack London, Irvm S. Cobb. Read the stones 


Write for the FREE BOOKLET 


of Ireland and Scotland ; slories by Hardy, 

H. G. WtlU, Galsworthy, Zangwill. Anthony 
Hope, John Buchan, W. W. Jacobs, Boyd 
Cable, Stephen McKenna, Alec Waugh, and 
the most brilliant short -story writers of Canada. J 
Australasia, and South Africa 

This colleclion is a library indeed All 
the best is here The best stories by the 
best authors in the world, and enough 
to last >ou a lifetime. If you were 
to read a different story every day, 

It would take you nearly 3 years ^ 

to finish these 20 volumes — ^ 

and then you would want 
to begin all over again ! 

X 


Do not miss the chance of acquirut o this incompar- 
able Libf tor your very own. It ivill repay 
you its cost again and again in the absorbing ^ 

interest of the hundreds of stories it tells. ^ 

Cut out this couhon and get the free X O 

booklet zvhich gives you full details of X 
the pnest loitcction of sto/ies the y A/^ 
world has ever known. Xf^^ 

SOUTH AFRICAN readers should post X 

• k.. rn C.fitral New. Aoenrv. I id X X 




DICKENS. — The immortal novelist of Lon- 
don life, creator of Mr. Pickwick, Little Nell, 
Oliver Twist, Mn. Gamp. Mr. Micawber. 
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the printed narrative to the feather in his hat. Trollope 
was a very competent journeyman of letters, turning out 
his task at the rate of one thousand words an hour, for so 
many hours a day. He produced more than Voltaire, and 
more than twice as much as Carlyle, though not perhaps 
of the same enduring quality. He was always a favourite 
of Mr. Saintsbury's, who in a previous work described him 
as the most interesting of all but the supreme nov^ehsts of 
his century. Mr. Saintsbury has re-read these novels 
recently, and in " Trollope Revisited ” gives his revised 
estimate, written in his usual sturdy, forthright, and 
eminently enjoyable fashion. Trollope’s modesty led him 
to consider that he was unlikely to be read in the twentieth 
century, but here, fortunatel}^ he was mistaken. Some of 
his novels may be unreadable, but others Mr. Saintsbury 
ranks very high indeed, and these not confined altogether 
to the Barset cycle. In fact, Trollope is very much alive 
to-day, and were various of his books easier to procure it is 
conceivable there would be quite a little boom in his work. 

Mr. Joseph Conrad, it is stated, was peru.sing Trollope 
the day he commenced to write “ Almayer’s Folly.” Here, 
of a truth, is the modern miracle, that a man should use a 
foreign tongue with so perfect a sense of style. ^Ir. Conrad 
will not admit that he adopted our language, but rather 
that it adopted him, so that its idioms had a direct action 
on his temperament, and fashioned his still plastic character. 
He learned much also from Flaubert and Maupassant, both 
as literature, and in the conduct of narrative. Mr StawcH’s 
essay is a very illuminating piece of criticism on a Polish 
landsman who became first a British sailor, and later an 
English classic. It includes also analyses of several of the 
more famous romances, of a distinctly helpful order. 

This sixth series of ” Essays and Studies ” can be recom- 
mended heartily to any student with a taste for what is 
excellent and varied in literature, 

Eugene Mason. 


THE APPROACH TO ART. 

As one guilty of authorship in this particular 1 am 
always comforted when booksellers assure me that there 
is still a demand for books on art, but at the same time I 
am ever a little surprised at the genial tolerance of a public 
willing to pick up by ear what should be learnt wnth the 
eye. Time was w'hen 1 also took books upon art very 
seriously and diligently applied myself to their reading 
for instruction and self-improvement. I thought I learned 
a lot from R. A. M. Stevenson's ” Velasquez ” — and I 
did. I learnt among other things that ” Technique is 
art,” and it took me nearly ten years to unlearn that 
dangerous fallacy. 

Mr. Percy Moore Turner has escaped that pitfall, the 
confusion of art with craftsmanship, and though he does 
not give Tolstoy all the credit that he should, he accepts 
the doctrine laid down in ” What is Art ? ” and defines a 
work of art as a vehicle that transmits emotion. In his 
zeal for painting Mr. Turner allows himself to be carried 
to lengths where I cannot honestly follow^ I cannot agree 
that the ” emotional appeal ” of a Corot is ” more 
spontaneous and, as a consequence, immeasurably greater ” 
than a story by Dickens. There are very, very few 
pictures which, for their emotional appeal, could fitly be 
compared with ” David Copperfield ” ; Millet's ” Sower ” 
could be, Ghirlandaio’s ” Old Man with His Grandchild ” 
at the Louvre, and there are a dozen others one might think 
of : surely if any sort of parallel be permissible the com- 
parison should be between Corot and ” Cranford.” 

Bill this excess of enthusiasm is a positive virtue in a 
writer whose avowed business it is to develop the emotions 
of^his readers, and I willingly concede that no recent book 
is better calculated to heighten the interest of the un- 
leame# in pictures and to improve their taste than ” The 
Appreciation of Painting.”* 

• ** The Appreciation of Painting.” By Percy Moore Turner. 
15s. (Selwyn & Blount.) — “Sculpture of To-Day.” Vol. I. 
By l(ineton Parkes. 25s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Turner’s book is valuable because it is in • the 
first part (which is also the better part) largely auto- 
psychological. The reader is beguiled to take an interest 
in painting by hearing how the author became interested 
in painting. Happily placed in Norfolk during his boy-, 
hood, Mr. Turner grew to love the work of Old Cromd 
because the artist depicted the country he knew^ and loved. 
F'amiliarity with the work of Crome led to study of« the 
wrork of Stark and Vincent, with comparisons not to the 
advantage of the two latter. Next came a natural reference 
to painters by whom Crome himself had been influenced, 
to Richard Wilson, Ruisdael, Hobbema and Cuyp. From 
these it was but a step to Rubens and Rembrandt, and so 
we learn, as indeed is the truth, that if you are keenly 
interested in one painter this interest will gradually^ lead 
you to the study of other painters, and by the process of 
comparison you will in time find out for yourself who are 
the best and the greatest. 

Unquestionably Mr. Turner’s method is the right one. 
In art the line of least resistance must be followed for any 
good to result Begin b^’ finding an artist who arouses 
your sympathy. That is the first step, and all experience 
confirms Mr. Turner in his belief that it really docs not 
much matter with wliom you start The essential is 
that you should be genuinely and keenh" interested. 
Having found your man, then compare his works with 
works akin by hi^ contein])oraries, his predecessors and his 
successors, (io on comjianng all the time, keep it up. form 
your own judgments- -thev may be wrong, but they will be 
sincere — revise your judgments in the light of later ex- 
perience, and in the end all })ainting will be known to you. 

It IS perfectly true that one painter leads to another, and 
progress is not the le.ss effective even when it is nneon- 
scioiis. By extraordinary good luck I managed to pick up 
a couple of colour- prints by Hiro.shigi for eightecnpeiice 
each when I was a schoolboy. 1 have lived with them ever 
since, and though no doubt 1 appreciate them more to-day 
than I did when they were first purchased, still I liked 
them then And becau.se 1 liked them, later on 1 liked 
Wliistler (much to the scandal of Ruskiii-worshijiping 
relatives), and because I liked Whistler I soon got to like 
Velasquez (who was much more respectable) — and so, like 
Mr. Turner, I got entangled in a chain that has no end and 
will have no end while pictures are still painted. 

Nobody who is keenly interested in one picture or one 
painter need despair of properly appreciating one da}- the 
world’s masterpieces if he will follow the line indicated by 
Mr. Turner. But to progress there is one precept he must 
never forget : 

"The method of companson must be unremittingly 
practised" 

These golden words should be graved over the entrance 
to every art gallery. 

1 very much doubt if anybody who disliked sculpture 
could be got to like it by reading Mr. Kineton Parkes's 
” Sculpture of To-day.”* But to the person who is 
already interested in the subject it is a mine of information 
as to the birth, upbringing and achievements of con- 
temporary sculptors. Herein you will discover when Sir 
Thomas Brock and Sir Hamo Thornycroft were born and 
when they entered the Royal Academy ; what Mr. Drury 
and Mr. Frank Lynn- Jenkins have done ; who was the 
father of Paul Montford ; what classes Jean Milne attended ; 
and an enormous quantity of equally stimulating and 
fascinating instruction. The work is nobly planned. It 
is to be in two volumes, and in this first volume the 
sculptors of Great Britain and Ireland, of America and the 
Dominions, of Japan and South America are exhaustively 
treated. Everybody you can think of is here ; even 
Epstein and Eric Gill are mentioned, though the author 
appears unable to perceive the significance of the former's 

Rock Drill.” 

Both books are illustrated, and by unremitting practice 
of the method of comparisipn, even more can be learnt 
from the illustrations in Mr. Kineton Parkes's first volume, 
than from those in Mr. Turner’s work. 

Frank Rutter. 
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MR. GAY.* 

With something of Goldsmith’s humour ; much of his 
simple, attractive, appealing personality, and apparently 
all his carelessness in business matters, Gay nevertheless 
died leaving a respectable sum of money behind him He 
was a lesser man, as he was a lesser genius. He lacked the 
sturdy independence of character with whicli Cioldsmith 
toiled for the booksellers .iiid fought for his own hand in 
Grub Street ; lie wanted an easy life and was always touting 
for the patronage of the great and relying on the support 
of his more successful friends All the same, as Mr. Melvdlle 
says in this admirable “ Life and Letters of John Gay,” the 
devotion that Pope, Swift, Arbulhnot, and others showed 
to him after he w'as dead no less than while he lived would 
seem to put it beyond question that he must have been “ a 
very lovable creature.” 

And Fame has been as kind to him, as unlaihngly 
assiduous in his interests, as his friends were. None but 
the literary student reads his poems now\ “ Trivia ” 
survives after a fashion, not by virtue of any poetical 
qualities, but because it so viv'idly preserves something 
of the outrloor life of the London of his day. I^iit wdial 
does the public at large know of his Rural Sports,” ” The 
Shepherd’s Week ” and the rest of his verse- -ev'en ol the 
” Fables ” '' His plays were cither unsuccessful or had 
a very ephemeral vogue, witli the exception of ” The 
Beggar’s Opera,” whicli scored a phenomenal success on its 
first production, w’as successfully revived at intervals after- 
wards, but seemed at last to have passed into the limbo 
of things that arc talked of occasionally but no more seen, 
when it w’as revived at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
ov'er a year ago and is having a far longer run than it ever 
enjoyed before I'he jiohtical allusions in it that helped 
tow’aids its hrst jiojnilanty count for nothing now ; the 
types of higlnvaymeii, thieves and thief-takers who serve 
as its characters have ceased to exist , the Newgate Prison 
tliat supplies its background and atmosjihere has been 
demolished and rebuilt, but as a prison no longer remains ; 
all the topical interest that counted for so much has gone 
out of it ; yet in spit(‘ ol these disadvantages the pla\* is 
no sooner jnit on the stage again than it proves as fresh 
as ever and reasserts all its first charm over an audience. 
Fortunately for Gay, whatever else has changed, human 
nature has remained the same, and his gibes at tlie dis- 
honesty, hypocrisy, artiticiahty, injustice of our social 
manners, customs and laws are as true as ever, and again 
and again hit the state of affairs prevailing among us at 
this hour witli surprising accuracy. 

As Mr. Melville reminds us, it was Swift wdio suggested 
to Gay that he should try his hand at a sort of New^gate 
pastoral, and so it was one of his friends w'ho helped him 
to immortality, as all his friends were alw^ays ready and 
w'illing to help him in his everyday concerns. For the 
moment he is again more in the public eye than either of 
his greater contemporaries Swift and Pope, and it has been 
found worth w'hile to publish his biography and to issue a 
beautifully produced new' edition of his opera, with eight 
colour plates and numerous decorations by Claud Lovat 
Fraser, who designed the scenes and costumes for the 
Hammersmith production. 

In spite of his weaknesses, perhaps because of them, it is 
abundantly clear from Mr. Lewds Melville's “ Life ” that 
Gay was an interesting as w'ell as a likeable person. Mr. 
Melville has done his work carefully and well : he has not 
concerned himself so much with criticism as with telling the 
story of Gay's career and, from his letters, the letters of his 
friends, from a narration of his doings and anecdotes about 
him, recreating the character of the man. Its timeliness 
is the least of its merits ; it is a capable and satisfying 
biography, and tells us all we are ever likely to know of 
Gay, and all we need to know. 

The new edition of “ The Beggar’s Opera '' is prefaced 
with a finely sympathetic essay on Claud Lovat Fraser and 

♦'“Life* and Letters of John Gay.” By Lewis Melville. 
8s. 6d. (Daniel O’Connor.) — ” The Beggar's Opera.” Written 
by Mr. Gay. With illustrations in colour and decorations by 
Claud Lovat Fraser. 153 . (Heinemann.) 
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his art by Mr. John Drink water ; seldom has any man 
bec‘n so happy as to call from one who knew him so lofty 
and so moving a tribute. I have other editions of “ The 
Heggar’s Opera, ' but none which can compare artisticallv 
or has the completciu'ss of this, which siipjilies the music 
to each song, and in its binding and in the beauty and 
qiiaintness ol its illustration and decoration is in such 
ex^quisite harmony witli the bj^goiie age to whicli it belongs 

H. 


MR. WADDINGTON OF WYCK.^ 

In “ Mr. Waddington of Wyck ” Miss Sinclair has given 
us a study of a country gentleman who did his best accord- 
ing to his lights, but whose lights were of the farthing 
dip sort — an isle of radiance in an ocean of night. He is, 
indeed, one of those' whose development has been checked 
by the conditions resulting from the inheritance of monev , 
and at over fifty is still a youth hardly out of his teens. 
The poor fellow has the feelings and also tlie energv of 
youth, but cannot find appropriate outlets for either An 
average sensual man, dull-witted but well-meaning, he 
w^oiild m other circumstances have made good ; but being 
Mr. Waddington of the Manor House, with nothing 
particular to do and all day to do it in, he cuts a pitiable 
figure. What makes our feeling for him more acute is the 
fact that while he is of an old-fashioned type —a type that 
IS passing — he is surrounded by people of a more modern 
kind. His wife Fanny, her cousin Ralph Bevan, the young 
secretary-companion Barbara Madden, even that lively 
lady Elise Levitt, are far cleverer than he They serve 
indeed to show up the simplicity of his mind and nature 

Mr. Waddington is the sort of man who makes love in- 
discriminately to every attractive woman that he meets. 
Dissatisfied with his home life — for his wife had married 
him because he was the only man “ available . . . and her 
people were badly off ” — he seeks distraction in the society 
of an extravagant woman, who tolerates him for the sake 
of the money it brings her. The scene with her, in which 
after a little playing at cross-purposes, he makes jilain the 
condition on which alone he will advance the five hundred 
pounds of which she stands in need, is the best in the book. 
Mr. Waddington’s hopes and their dashing, the recovery 
of his dignity, his final lapse into childish fear and childish 
behaviour, is a piece of excellent work. So is the scene 
in which Barbara routs this same lady when she tries to 
blackmail him ; but it is difficult to believe Waddington 
would not have realised that Barbara was in love with 
Bevan. His heart was comfortably large and no doubt 
he was tired of the egregious Fanny, but he could hardly 
have missed the fact that the young people were always 
together and on terms of considerable intimacy 

Mrs. Waddington has “ a merry devil ” somewhere m her 
which is amused " at her husband’s expense.” She is 
aware of the secretary-companion’s ” amusement find 
condones it.” Her son draws ” other people's attention ” 
to the fact that his father is ” making a fool of himself,” 
and these are the people with whom poor Waddington has 
to live. No wonder that in the end he takes refuge from 
them with his handsome old mother : 

“ . Dark eyes still brilliant in her w'hite Roman face, a 
small, imperious face, yet soft, soft in its network of fine grooves 
and pittings. An exquisite old lady in a black satin gowm and 
white embroidered shawl, with a white Chantilly scarf binding 
rolled masses of white hair.” 

Fanny says, ” He*s going back to his mother to be made 
* young again,” but Mr. Waddington is eternally young. 
He has only made good his escape from the disloyalty of 
the min<ls about him, and returned to that simple, under- 
standing love which is the only one that life has given him. 

Some of the landscape descriptions in this book make 
one feel that Miss Sinclair comes the nearest of all now 
writing to Richard Jefferies in her feeling for nature : 

‘ She stared out aVistractedly at the eastern valley, the 
,cieli<;atc green cornfields and pink fallows, the muffling of dim 
trees, rir washed in the pale eastern blue, rolling out and up to 
the blue ridge.” 

* “Mr. Waddington of Wyck.” By May Sinclair. 6s. 6d. 
(Cassell.) 



E. Phillips Oppenheim* 


Such passages suggest that some da\' we nid\' really have 
that ” Ramblings through the Cotswolds ” ot which she 
talks in ” Mr Waddington of W’vck ' 

1) S. 

JACOB’S LADDER/ 

There are not many nov^elists who have the facility and 
the excellent style of Mr. Oppcnheim -lacility in devising 
a good plot, and style in the telling , it is a combination 
wdiich ensures the pleasure not only of readers who simply 
want an interesting story, but of those who demand that 
it shall pass a more or less severe critical test before they 
can ” enjoy ” it. ” Jacob ” is a finely conceived character ; 
after a period of eclipse, ow'ing to his own good-natiin* in 
backing up a speculative brother, he recovers his lost 
prestige by the fact that this brother's investments take a 
turn for the better— in short, he beconu's a millionaire. 
He then devotes himself to adventure ; but not in the 
usually accepted manner He takes an office in London, 
and there, as he informs his friend and secretary Dauncey, 
the fly awaits the approach of the spiders — the people 
who.se one idea i.s to get some of his cash ami give nothing in 
return, it is an original notion, and we congratulate the 
author on the admirable and amusing way in which he 
works It out. Jacob Pratt wmus all along the line ; he is 
just as astute as the motley set wdio try to ” rush ” him, 
and some of the situations are very laughable, particularly 
the account of his imprisonment in a Scottish keep and the 
frustration of his enemies by a charming girl. Needless to 
say there are ladies in the story, and with great skill Mr. 
Oppenheim makes them necessary to the development of 
his tale, not mere figures introduced for the sake of a 
” love-interest.” The present writer, inured to novels, did 
not drop this one until it was finished ; and that this is an 
exceptionally clever novel will be the verdict of all. 

W. L. R. 


STORIES BY LAFCADIO HEARN, t 

Apart from the intrinsic value of this volume— a value 
properly honoured by the excellent form of the series to 
which the book belongs— it suggests reflections upon its 
author’s work which it would need a good deal of space to 
• “ Jacob's Ladder.” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

I ” Karma, and Other Stories.” By Lafeadio Heaxn. 5s. 
(Harrap.) 
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record and consider. That is to say, it is a representative 
volume. For a while Lafcadio Hearn’s numerous and 
varied books attracted so much attention that his reputa- 
tion was threatened by a cult : and when that insidious 
danger had passed, his due recognition also began to fail 
and other lights were announced for admiration The 
exoticism which had been a chief attraction came to be 
accounted a chief defect, until even the remotenc.ss of his 
subject lost its charm for English readers. They were no 
longer thrilh'd to learn how many times a gorgeous prose 
picture had been rejiainted before its final sumjituousness 
w'as attained , nor could the strangeness which still invested 
the writer’s personality retain the interest of a swift-footed 
generation. 

^ et Lafcadio Hearn’s is not a negligible figure, and the 
publication of this volume of hitherto uncollected stories 
and essays is a reminder of the extent of his activity anti the 
beauty of his best work. It is not a solitary reniindei, lor 
within the last twelve months we have received a large 
volume containing the substance of lectures flelivered by 
Hearn at Tokio. These lectures were taken down as Hearn 
delivered them slow'ly and carefully delivered them to 
students but dimly acquainted with the ridiiu'ss of English 
literature ; and the simplicity, the clearness, the lullncss 
and tlie faithfulness with which he sought to bestow on his 
patient Orientals an impossible familiarity wath the work of 
an alien imagination, provoke admiration It was an 
astonishing, a pathetic attempt, the courage of which can 
only be guessed by ourselves, to w'hom that literature is 
traditionally familiar “ Karma ” is a far different book, 
WTittcn mainly in the t‘laborate style by which Hearn is 
best known , but it bears echoes and hints ol certain kaighsh 
writers as clearly as many of his other stories The first 
story or study, from wdiich the volume rec(‘ives its title, 
recalls no less a writer than De yumcey, for it is an ardent 
attempt 111 that manner of impassioned prose to which 
Hearn only too lightly yielded himself. It is morbid and 
Its interest is slight ; the editor of the volume regards it as 
shadowang hi.s own experience, but for most rc'aders it wall 
probably seem a mere allegory, w'antmg the circumstantial 
narration which is needed to make it either an imaginative 
or a reminiscent story of fact The trick of ci-iiostrophe, by 
which clnefiy the recollection of De yuincey is prompted, 
only serves to heighten the sense of unreality. 

Fai more beautiful i.s the study called “ The First 
Muezzin,” in which Hearn’s mind is cit w^ork upc^n the ncjtes 
of the reiterated call to piayer from minaret to minaret 
of Moslem cities. Where the prose is .simple it is feluatous : 
” Xothing IS left us but the privilege of a theory ” , and 
w here it is elaborate (as if the echoes of thal solemmtv were 
still faintly heard), it i.s a thing of beauty : 

'■ And still there is a pathetic and beautiful solemnity in the 
other and simpler chant, wdiosc singular cadences seem to hold 
a pious intimation of the suggestion of the duty of Avorship, 
('tornally beginning, yet never terminating- of the prayer that 
may indeed be suspended, yet nevc^r finished of tlie adoration 
that ma^^ pause yet never end not even when the last muezzin 
shall have uttered the last call to prayer, and the last moscpie 
shall have closed its gates fc:)r ever, and the spider shall weave 
her ghostb^ tapestries unmolested, wathin the deserted .sauctuary 
of the Kaaba.” 

Of his simplest charm two or three examjiles are happily 
shown in stories for children, which children wall read not 
because they arc well written but because they are stones. 
And I am left wondering wdiether Lafcadio mav not be 
longer remembered for his simpler inventions and pure 
impressions of sense, than for those eloquent, dithyrambic 
passages which extend without enhancing such a story 
as ” Karma.” John Erelman. 


SCOTTISH NATIONALITY.* 

Professor Terry’s book whets our interest from its first 
page. The frontispiece is a hitherto unpublished portrait 
of James the Fifth. And a posthumous dedication to 

• '* A History of Scotland from the Roman Evacuation to 
the Disruption, 1843.” By Charles Sanford Terry, Litt.D. 
20s. net. (Cambridge Press.) — ” Domestic Life in Scotland, 
1488-1688.” By John Warrack. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


APPLETON BOOKS 


Helen of the Old House 

HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 

stirring romance of life to-day I lu* story of a girl 
whose June sweet nature is onl\ deopimed by changes 
in her worldly po.sition 8s. 6d. net 

TIjl aiithoi ' 1 wriltcn thi^* !>('• .him’ 1 h.«\i li'll th.it 

till f:nMt uk-.iK held up tn durui^^ iftiiil liiiu’'- ol (oidlut '.lunilil be 
•ipplie 1 to our ov n rdl.iUs Jl \\i (.in .ijiplv tin st.iiid.iid ol Miti'nsi\e 
lo\.ilt\ .ind < o-oper.itioii to these liiius ol .k e. will the\ in,i soKc 
main ol our i>r()blenis ^ 

The Magnificent Mr. Bangs 

JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 

■ .Mr laiu'olii iiiiii^les loiu.iiue .iiid iu\stei\ .iiid rolliekiiiK luiiuoui iii 
.1 l.isliinii tli.it is I n\'i.ilil\ his own \\ i l.iiif;li .iiid lau^h ay.iin. but in 
oui l.tu^hln tliiK eoinis, too, a Iutuii hi tlu' lliio.it must look out 

lor Jf'e l.iiKolii bixiks— past and future — Xbirdecn Jhidy jmirval 

88. 6d. net 

Low Ceilings douglas newton 

“ Ml llou}iLi>i New toil handles his tlioinr subtlv, with humour and a 
dram.itu emoUon.il jiowei that lesiilt iii wli.it hs .it oiiee .in absorbmsH 
iiiteiestni^; t.ile .ind .i sound piei e ol litcr.iluie --'Ike f^oukmun 

8*. 6d. iH^t 

The Unseen Ear natalie s. Lincoln 

Here is a detectivi' story in whic h a mysterious murder 
and robbery that tlireaten tt> be Avrongly avenged arc 
fiii«dly solved by a strange devnte 7s. 6d. net 

The Samovar Girl Frederick moore 

An absorbing tale ol grey Siberia, where men’s passions 
burn and swift scenes move to a climax of romance 

7s. 6d. net 

The House of the Falcon 

HAROLD LAMB 

The romantic and thrilling adventures of a young girl 
in India, and her final escape and triumph (n’er her 
enemies. 7s. 6d. net 

Play the Game R- c. mitchell 

Seldom have a young couple been beeset by greater 
difficulties than those that threat (‘ned Honor and her 
lover, but how all w'ere overcome is showni by the 
author in this high-hearted story. 7s. 6d. net 

Across Mongolian Plains 

R. C. ANDREWS 

Tells the adv^enturcs of the Asiatic Expedition of the 
.‘\merican Natural History Museum in Us journey 
across China. Fully illustrated 25s. net 

Ernest Renan l. f. mott 

A complete biography of the great J^Tench philosopher, 
his travels and literary Irieiulships, wntli a lull account 
of his theological, political, philosophical diici literary 
work. 1 8s. net 

Face to Face with Great 
Musicians c. d. isaacson 

Groups I and II. Two volumes 

A sene® of fascinating, intimatci sketches of the world’s 
great composers Each volume 8s. 6d. net 

The Truths We Live By 

J. W. HUDSON 

A study of the great truths of morality and religion in 
the light of present tendencies, and an appeal from 
the moral conflict and scepticism of our times to a 
natural reconstruction of tin* ctlucal and spiritual ideas 
ol civilisation. 15s. net 

Our Heritage from the Old World 

J. H. GREENWOOD 

A valuable study of the foreign civili.sations that have 
influenced the New World. Bs. 6d. net 

Your Dog and Your Cat 

R. H. SPAULDING 

Tells in simple language how to manage your house- 
hold pets. 6i. 6d. net 
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that prince of Scottish historians, John Hill Burton, some- 
time Historiographer- Royal, is touching and appropriate. 
Having perused the more than seven hundred closely- 
printed pages into which the work has been compiled, it is 
comparatively easy to pronounce an opinion. This is one 
of the best-digested and most readable histories of Scotland 
that has appeared. Such indeed was to be expected from 
the pen of a researcher so indefatigable, so painstaking 
and particular as Professor Terry is. 

Dr. Terry indicates that his object is to establish a sort 
of midway position between the larger-scale histories and 
the school textbooks. But the volume before us can 
scarcely be described as “ small-scale.” On a single page 
there can be counted 320 words, making for the entire book 
a total of at least 200,000 words, not including forty-four 
pages of pedigree tables and a copious index extending 
to twenty-four pages. Anything but ” small-scale ” ! The 
writer commences with the Roman Occupation — a mere 
episode, to be sure, though lasting upwards of three 
hundred years, but as to which we know surprisingly little. 
Probably the most illuminating essay on the subject is 
Mr. Curie's account of the excavations at Ncwstead, under 
the shadow of the Eildons, where the Romans had a 
considerable station. The Roman legionaries, however, 
effected nothing in the true making of Scotland. It was 
firstly the Christian missions of Ninian and Columba, 
followed by the conquests of Kenneth MacAlpin, which 
laid the foundations of the Kingdom of Scotland. Con- 
solidation assumed shape and exhibited potency under 
Duncan I — Shakespeare's ” gentle Duncan '' — and between 
the reigns of David, the Sair Sanct, and Alexander III, the 
moulding process was continued and the ethnic composition 
of the country completed. Professor Terry tackles the 
period of the Contested Succession, following upon 
Alexander’s tragic end, with no small charm of manner 
and style, but his account of those two great national 
heroes, Wallace and Bruce, is somewhat stinted and 
disappointing. To Bannockburn there -is allotted only a 
line or two. The chapters on the early Stewarts and the 
Jameses are more elaborate, but Flodden, again, is summed 
up in half a dozen sentences. Killiecrankie is treated as 
scurvily, if one may use the word, and this from our greatest 
Claverhouse exponent ! These are the chief sins in a book 
which contains, by way of compensation, let us hope, a 
wholly excellent narration of the Reformation and Revolu- 
tion epochs. The historian emulates the lines which 
Scotsmen love, and though he is a Southron {possibly 
also an Episcopalian) there is nothing to cavil at from a 
Northerner's point of view over those matters which more 
than any other evoke controversy on both sides of the 
Tweed. He is conspicuously fair and unprejudiced as 
regards the problem of Queen Mary, for instance, or when 
analysing the caufses and consequences of the most 
momentous spiritual struggle almost any nation has seen. 
For some, the finest part of the work will be its penultimate 
chapter, concerned with the brilliant Renaissance when 
the stupidity of the Forty-Five had passed, Professor 
Terry is well acquainted with the social and hterary land- 
marks of his adopted country, nor is he less intimate with 
its later religious annals. It is not seldom a difficult 
matter to convey to an Englishman some understanding 
of Scotland’s intricate and manifolded sectarianism. But 
Dr. Terry has wrestled with it and prevailed — so much so 
that liis optimism leads him to prophesy the projected 
Presbyterian Union as “ imminent.” A truly admirable 
account this is, and worthy to stand alongside any of its 
predecessors. Mistakes in the matter of dates, it should 
be said, and in the spelling of proper names, are practically 
non:existent — a feat in itself ! At page 586, however. 
Lady Grizel Baillie should be Lady Grisell Baillie. Her 
family were sentimental (needlessly) over that form of the 
Tuatne. 

The department of Scottish domesticity hardly comes 
wfthiir Professor Terry’s purview. Mr. Warrack’s brief 
but well-packed survey fills a niche which a more consider- 
able volume might well have occupied. For the theme is 
still jjossible of exploration — an unreaped field from which 


more can and must be gleaned. Meantime these Rhind 
Lectures are extraordinarily fascinating. Within the 
compass of slightly over 200 pages the lecturer has brought 
together a remarkable variety of illustrative information 
as to the furniture and fittings, the customs and fashions, 
of mediaeval Scottish life in town and country and among 
different ranks of society. It is curious to find that even 
up to the seventeenth century such a sensible thing* as a 
household chair was unknown. Hats were worn at meals, 
the common fork had not been invented, and food picked 
from the general dish was raised to the mouth with the 
fingers. Worse still, we are informed that water was no 
part of the morning toilet. The sense of cleanliness was 
not unfelt, however. ” Soft serviettis to make their 
handis dene ” and basins of water were seldom wanting 
in the better-class houses. Mr. Warrack’s resuscitation of 
a Scottish castle interior towards the end of the fifteenth 
century and his delightful and revealing word-pictures 
of the grandeur and wealth of some of the Pre- Reformation 
manses (that of Stobo is given as illustration — itself a parish 
in Peeblesshire, but having a manse in the Drygate of 
Glasgow) helps us to understand the meaning — and the 
incubus — of a feudality long and happily dead, as well as 
the uprising of the commonalty against a Church — or 
religious system — whose fondness of case and luxury 
hardly made it a fit vehicle and exponent of the teaching 
of Him who was the lowly Nazarene. It is impossible to 
give quotations, though this is a book which richly lends 
itself to quotation On every page we come across the 
unusual and the noteworthy, often something to smile over, 
but, not least, to thank one’s star for the better fate which 
IS ours. Sixteen illustrations add greatly to the interest 
of a fresh and stimulating contribution to aicha?ology 

\V. S. Crockett. 


AN . EGOIST.^ 

There are only three characters of any importance in 
this novel. The title is derived from the name of the 
hero’s first wife, who is dead before the story begins. From 
this the reader will correctly surmise that the interest of 
the novel does not centre in the plot, but in psychological 
analysis and irony. The novels of the season have already 
given us several outstanding studies of egotism, and it 
goes without saying that the author of ” Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden ” was certain to acquit herself with 
distinction in an exercise of this kind. She approaches 
her task with something like gu.sto, and long before she has 
finished with her victim we are filled with a desire of being 
present at his lynching. From this point of view the book 
is undeniably successful. It is only in retrospect that we 
can give free rein to the obstinate questionings that beset 
us occasionally when we read the book. The most obstinate 
and important questioning is whether in Everard Wemyss 
we have a real human being or only a personified ” humour.” 

The egotism of Wemyss is of the crudest variety. For 
him life has no subtleties. There are only two ways in 
everything, the right and the wrong, and Wemyss is never 
wrong. So it is liis mission and his hobby to keep other 
people right, and it is his misfortune constantly to be mis- 
understood. Vera had misunderstood him, and after 
fifteen years of marriage with him had been glad to fall 
from an upper window. The jury too had misunderstood 
him and had returned an open verdict. It was while 
smarting unc^er this unjust misunderstanding that Wemyss 
met Lucy Entwhistle, who was mourning the sudden death 
of her scholarly father. The sentimental stockbroker felt 
that fate had drawn two wofinded hearts together, and 
before many weeks after her death Vera was succeeded^ 
by Lucy. The story is concerned with the subjugation of 
Lucy to the Wemyss standard. Savage obstinacy, colossi 
conceit, fatuous vanity, absolute illiteracy and great 
physical attractiveness are the chief features of Wem3rss. 

• “ Vera.” By the author of ” Elizabeth and Her Oermaa 
Garden.” 7s. 6d. net. (MacmllUui.) 
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** He was like a great cross schoolboy . . . but unfor- 
tunately a schoolboy with power." That is the accurate 
diagnosis of Lucy’s -Aunt Dot, whom he turns out of his 
house unceremoniously because she ventured on a word of 
criticism. There is no curtain to a story of this kind. We 
take leave of Lucy while she is partly disillusioned but is 
still under the spell of the egoist’s physical charm. The 
title of the book is sufficient omen of the future, no less 
than the aunt’.s caustic warning that Lucy’s endurance is 
not likely to extend to fifteen years. 

There are many finely written scenes and episodes, some 
of which reach a high level of corned v. But on the whole 
there is not much of comedy for us. It is a single- 
eyed and mordant study of a hateful and contemptible 
personality The portrait lacks shading, but there is no 
doubt as to its vigour of conception and skill in execution. 
The author writes as if with an intense and withering 
contempt 


MEN AND MARVELS/ 

The art of tlie short sketch, half essay, half story, is 
one in which failure is very easy ; like blank verse, it looks 
i:)crfectly simple and extremely tempting to the novice, 
but has uii',iis])ecte(l difficulties of its own. One may drop 
from the essay into moralising and come perilously near a 
sermon, or may indulge in humorous interludes until the 
story lostis character and coherence. The author of " Men 
and Marvels ’’ being, as we gather from internal evidence, 
a parson, steers clear of both of these rocky shores and 
navdgates his slii]i of stars through the fairway in a manner 
which shows him experienced and skilful. 

His material is often ol the .slightest, but that is exactly 
what tests him as a writer. It is easier to tie a knot in a 
rope than in a thread of gossamer ; easier to hammer out 
a plot with plenty of action than to portray a state of mind 
or a mood 'lake the little twenty-page picture, for 
instance, entitled " The Recovered Eden ’’ ; we have a 
kindly young curate whose views are in a condition of flux, 
and who is taking a short holiday to think out his position , 
his landlady \ lilind child, a rough but sensitive bo}" with 
a kind of private inward life and vision, who talks of a 
garden with trees and flowers which brought him, some- 
how, mystical comfort. The curates writes resigning his 
prie.sthood ; the boy, sent out to post the letter, is run 
over. As a direct result, the curate tears the unposted 
letter up and, we are left to assume, carries on his work. 
Such a hard outline does injustice to a story which is all 
in soft, tender half-tones and suggestions and inferences ; 
but it IS given as an indication ot the author’s choice of 
theme. The talk of the dying boy is natural and unstrained, 
and it is this which changes the outlook of the listener 
A very delicate touch is needed to save so frail a story from 
disaster, and that it survives a critical though not un- 
sympathetic reading without a hint of reproach is sufficient 
praise. 

The mystical note sounds in several of the little sketches, 
or tiny harmonies, of this book , not always with such 
purity, but never with any sense of discord. There is a 
story — or rather one might call it an impression, a memory 
— of the trenches, mysterious and full of subtle significances, 
haunting in its beauty and yet containing not a word of 
" gush " or overdone sentiment ; and another entitled 
" A Prophet in the Ranks," which tells of a Scottish 
religious enthusiast under fire — tragic, but not without a 
leaven of grim humour. And the theme of more than 
one is that mood of bewilderment which overtakes all 
enthusiasts, when the dark deeps of doubt overwhelm 
them and they ask themselves miserably, " Am I doing 
right ? Am I true to my calling and my charge ? " In 
presenting these psychological tangles, without too confi- 
dently unravelling them and thereby weakening his work, 
the author claims our admiration for his artistry and 
compels faith in his sincerity. 

.♦ “ Men and Marvels." By H. J. Boyd. 3s. 6d. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 
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WHILE I 
REMEMBER 


By STEPHEN McKENNA 

A bonk in which one of the most hiilliant of oiii \oiiiif'ei novelislis has set down 
his personal lerollections <>f tln‘ inninentou'- period in oiii history that closed with 
the Peace Conference, and of people w lio pl.ived .ni tmpoi tant p.irt durinff that period. 
His p.illcrv of pictures is p.iintcd tioiii .ictinl life, fioin the standixiint of vouth, 
bv a man still youns , pu ture- oj I’libliL .Vhool and Ihiixersity, of social and 
literary London; of domestic and toiei|L:n politics, oi the public services at 
home' and .ibroad A booK of recollections and private opinions, 
brilliantly written, and of the highest significance, it is also 
lepicsentative of the evpei icnc cs, thoiiKht, aspirations of one group ot young men 
which was .ilmost w'holh obliterated bv the wai 

Dem\ {S\o. SI/ - ind 


WILD LIFE 
IN THE TREE TOPS 

Bv Capt. C. W. K. KN’KiHT, 

M.r., F.K.P.S., M.B.O.V. ■ 

Illistkatei) hy a rNK.H'i' Series of Photographs 

Since demobilisation. Captain Knight h,i'- resumed, as w’ritcr and lecturer, that 
w'ork in natural historv which, betoic* the w.ir, he liad made peculiarly his own 
These e\'tl■ao^dlna^^ studic*s ot biid-Jiti' literally in the tree tops wore not 
earned (»ut without coiisidciable iisks. and the lesults- -with their intimate 
re\ el, 1 turns ot bl^d-ps^cholog^ and h.abu- illustrated in a series of very 
remarkable photographs- is a unique volume that bird lovers 
will find as valuable as it is entertaining. 

Ci tto. 21 net. 


BARBARY : THE ROMANCE 
OF THE NEAREST EAST 

By A. MacC.ALLUM SCOTT, M.P. 

Ml Hichens has put much of the fascination of Uarb.aiy into his famous romance, 
“ The Garden ol Allah," but the romanc e of the jilace is a teal thing, and the fascina- 
tion of that reality is wondeifulh re\<‘aled in Mr. MacCallum Scott’s 
picturesque narration of actual adventures snd personal 
experiences in that gLmiorous land or the Mocn*'. A hnlliantlv entertaining 
anecdotal and dcsriiptive account of one of the most buarrely interesting 
toiintiies in the w'orlcl. 

Dcniv Kvo, 12/8 net. 


EUROPE- 

WHITHER BOUND ? 

By STEPHEN GRAHAM 

The story of a pilgmnage through the pnncipal cities of Europe, finishing with 
Pans and Loudon, and revealing signihcantly the alter-war conditions prevailing in 
all of them. We have no more independent outspoken thinker than Mr. Stephen 
(,r.aham ; and, as a contribution to the history of what the war has 
made of the world and as a vividly entertaining traveller’s isle, 
“ Europe — Whither Bound ? ” is ot altogethei exceptional value and interest. 

Dein\ Svo. 10/8 net. 

MARVELS OF THE 
ANIMAL WORLD 

By W. S. BERRIDGE 

Illustrated with Photographs from Life 

A collection of strange and little-known facts written by sn expert 

in his subject. The book is divided into sixteen chapters dealing with such peculiar- 
ities as Animals w^hicli sham death — .Animals a*- prize-fighters — Cunous domestic 
sheep of foreign lands. — Wild annuals which are trained by Man to hunt. — 
Animals w'hich give electric shoc.k a — Poisonous annuals, etc., etc. 

Demv 8vo Cloth. T/8 net. » 


FICTION 8 h net 

THE HEART OF THE 
DESERT 

By HONORE WILLSIE 

Author of ‘‘ The Forbidden Trail,” etc 


IHE MYSTERIOUS 
MR. PICKERING 

By PHILIP CURTISS 

Author of " Crater’s Gold," etc. 
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Admitting that he does not reach the highest level every 
tune (which would be almost impossible), and that here 
and there he is a tnlic too “ sweet,” we compass all 
that could be said on the side of detraction by any 
reader. Mr Boyd’s " Verses and Ballads of North and 
South ” won higli praise from many competent critical 
quarters ; we shall not be surprised to find these quiet, 
lifelike sketches, so tree from all didacticism and so finely 
” on the side of the angels,” making his name surely 
recognised among the writers whose work is real and 
permanent by reason of its underlying truth. 

Wilfrid L. Ran dell. 


ADAH ISAACS MENKEN: A SAPPHO 
OF THE CIRCUS? 

" When T am lying in my silent shroud, will you k»ve me ? 

When I am buried down in the cold, wet earth, will you grieve 
that you did not save me ^ 

Will your tears reach my pale face through all the withered 
leaves that will heap themselves upon my grave 

Will you repent that you loosened your arms to let me fall 
so deep, and so far out of sight 

Will you come and tell me so, when the coffin has shut out 
the storm ^ 

Answer me — 

Oh, answ'er me ! ” 

Was she a beautiful mind or was she a mere tawdry 
incident, a wanton with a pretty face, a fine figure and a 
weakness for dabbling in doggerel and leading literary 
men astray ? The mystery of Adah Isaacs Menken has 
now had another tribute paid to it. This arrives in the 
shape of one of Mr. Richard Northcott’s always valuable 
” monographs,” issued by the Press Printers (5s. net), and 
decked with old photographs of Menken, now with her 
arms round Dumas pere's neck, now gazing at the youthful 
Swinburne, now in theatrical costume — or lack of it ! 

In a way it was unfortunate that Menken's life was in 
itself so full of ” glamour.” There are too many people 
who still remember the Swinburne scandal, and her appear- 
ance at Astley's upon the ” fiery, untamed steed ” as ” the 
female Mazeppa,” not to mention her disastrous marriage 
with Heenan, ” the Benicia Boy.” Probably we shall 
have to wait until all this is forgotten for any fair decision 
upon Adah’s claims to being ” the Sappho of the circus.” 
To me there are lines in some of those free-verse poems of 
hers — her mastery of the mode itself was by no means 
negligible — that betray the truest imaginative power. 
It was small in itself, but perfectly fitted to what was to be 
expressed out of that ” sad, bad, mad ” life of hers. As 
William Rossetti very well said, in including four of her 
poems in his American anthology, they ” express a life of 
much passion, and not a little aspiration, a life deeply 
sensible of loss, self-baffled, and mixing the wail of humilia- 
tion with that of indignation — like the remnants of a 
defeated army, hotly pursued.” 

Yet the woman who earned this excellent piece of 
criticism — and Mr. Northcott clinches the proof that the 
poems were her own — had attributes vulgar enough in all 
conscience ! In Mr. Northcott 's little book one may read 
how the last of her four husbands, James Paul Barclay, the 
New York stockbroker, after she had squandered thirty 
thousand pounds of his money, was found dead within two 
months — penniless. There seems to be no doubt that 
her own poverty-stricken death in Paris, at thirty-three, 
had been prepared for by habitual orgies of drink and 
degradation. 

There must have been a better side. One need not 
grant virtue to Swinburne’s confessed ” Dolores,” or even 
to the admired friend of Dickens. Indeed, to attempt to 
whitewash a notorious ” bad lot ” like Menken would be 
merely^ laughable. But poor John Thompson, who was 
Swinbfirne's private secretary and ” worshipped the 
ground she trod,” must have had some reason for calling 
her ” the noblest as well as the most gifted woman I have 
ever known.” 


As the grossness fades away with time, both in her life 
and in her poems one reads a story of wounded passionate- 
ness turned to morbid self-pity. Probably the ” romance ” 
of her life was in reality a product of temperament. She 
hungered for fame and adventure, and she got it ! Dolores 
Adios McCord, the Irish-Creole beauty of Louisiana, might 
quite obviously have remained all her life the obscure but 
happy wife of her first husband, an excellent Jew, whose 
name she took, and in whose honour she chose to be buried 
as a Jewess, with ” Thou knowest ! ” on her grave. Instead, 
she was destined to become known as a ” sensationally ” in- 
decent circus-rider, as the subject of three other unhappy 
marriages, as the companion of some distinguished 
writers’ indiscreet hours, and as something of a scribbler. 
The sordid irony of it ! But there are scraps of real poetry 
which tell us that she would not now have chosen otherwise. 

S. R. Littlewood. 


FOUR FINGERS AND A THUMB.^ 

^Then the books come Irom the library we look at them 
with the eager hope that under the bright wrappers may 
be one that will feed our secret need. As we read, in- 
stinctively we separate them into the big heap of novels, 
the tiny one of — books. The former are like sweets, 
pleasant trifles for in-between times, but the latter are 
sustaining food. When the dark mood is on and we are 
wondering why the little bit of happiness — w'hich would 
hcive put us in accord with spring cind the arch of heaven 
and tile tumultuous seas— has been withheld, it is to them 
that we turn for understanding and stimnliis Here are 
minds which have felt as we feel, whicli have known joy 
and sorrow, which have lived. Here for every lonely 
spirit IS a friend. 

Of these five stories, ” The Sleeping Fire.” ” Breaking 
Covert,”.” (larth ” and ” The Heretic ” fall into the first 
category. They have been written for our amusement, 
they are the ephemeral literature of the day , and of the 
four ” The Heretic ” alone makes any greater claim. 

This carefully- written book should enjoy an honourable 
success. Mr. Whitham’s English is racy and ot the soil, 
but he lacks the power to make the story tell itself. He 
narrates it ; he describes instead of letting us apjiraisc his 
characters for ourselves. In other words his work lacks 
that fusion which is creative Neverthcle.ss he talks of 
interesting matters. The story is concerned with a young 
man who, having manipulative ability, chooses to be a 
bone-setter rather than pass the examinations necessary 
to make him a doctor. Anyone who has considered the 
curriculum of the universities will not wonder. A man 
may have the surgeon's hand and brain, may be an in- 
stinctive psycliologist, and yet no good at languages or 
mathematics If, however, he cannot matriculate in these 
subjects he must not hope to take a medical degree. In 
drawing attention to this survival from a less practical age, 
a survival which has resulted in psycho-analysts as well as 
surgeons practising without the leave of the Faculty, 
Mr. Mills Witham has done good work. 

” The Sleeping Fire ” is a pleasant book which is written 
round the usual storm in a teacup and is full of im- 
probabilities. The heroine goes to a ball, where she is 
kissed by — and, alas, kisses — a young man whose ” whole 
gait and bearing proclaimed him an officer in the Guards.” 
On the discovery by her good husband of this lapse, he turns 
her out of the home her wicked conduct has defiled ; and, 
without being much disturbed at having to leave him and 
her children, she begins a lively, adventurous life in English 
hotels, a life which grows more hectic when she goes abroad. 
She dines with Counts, and men ’whom the typical novelist’s 
Duchess tells her “ are rotten— through and through ! ” 
They inveigle her- into their bedrooms, but she drives ” her 

• " The Sleeping Fire.” By W. E. B. Henderson. (Hurst & 
Blackett.)-—” Breaking Covert.” By S. P. B. Mais. (Grant 
Richards.) — ” Garth.” By Mrs. J. O. Arnold. (Leonard 
Parsons.)—” The Heretic.” By J. Mills Whitham. (Allen & 
Unwin.) — ” The Swing of the Pendulum.” By Adriana Spadoni. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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right fist full into his face/’ She is really an unlucky 
woman, for when she kissed her Guardsman the guests of 
the ball turned up in time to be thoroughly shocked ; and 
when she ventures on her next kiss her husband, who has 
followed her to France to see if she is behaving better, 
comes into the room. When the poor creature turns she 
discovers Matthew “ standing motionless with his back to 
the closed door.” This time he keeps his temper and 
merely alludes to her unfortunately public kisses as ” this 
tendency of yours,” and they talk it over frankly. In 
spite of a good deal of this sort of nonsense the book is 
cheery and vital and has an atmosphere of good sense. 

In publishers’ puffs all books are ” remarkable ” ; but 
Mrs. Arnold’s ” Garth ” is in truth an interesting if some- 
what sentimental yarn. The approach is slow, with a 
chapter to describe the house, another the guests, a third 
to introduce them — such nice, ordinary people — but at 
last we are all aboard, the whip cracks and we are off on a 
series of exciting adventures , in fact there is sufficient 
of them to more than make up for the leisurely start. 
” Garth ” is a novel of incident rather than of psychology, 
and with its poachers, slave-dealers and deserters, will 
keep the reader, who enjoys this sort of story, absorbed. 

• The idea of the monastic cellars under an eighteenth- 
century house is original and interesting. 

Having assured us in the first section of the first chapter 
of ” Breaking Covert ” that it is a book about mediocrities, 
for mediocrities, Mr. Mais proceeds to justify Ins words 
by giving us a cheerfully vulgar extravaganza. The 
characterisation, especially of the women, is so slight that 
it is difficult to distinguish one of the girls from the others. 
They are there to provide opportunities for this sort of 
thing — ” Our lips met and my eyes drank up the pools of 
love that lay in hers.” The scene is laid in Lincolnshire 
and, given the subject — that of a profiteer trying to make 
friends with what remains of the county — the book cannot 
avoid a certain atmosphere of snobbishness. Nor has the 
schoolmaster been altogether eliminated. Compressed 
information, such as that given in Chapter IV, would be 
right for a lesson-book or encyclopa^lia, but is out of place 
in a novel. Mr. Mais is hard-working and conscientious ; 
his English is on the whole praiseworthy, though with 
occasional slips — as when he talks of ” riding Scarletta in 
pink ” — and his detail has been elaborated with .some care. 
If ” Breaking Covert ” succeeds in amusing it will no 
• doubt have fulfilled the purpose of its being. 

In a different class from any of the foregoing is ” The 
Swing of the Pendulum.” After these four light novels 
chance has brought us that wonderful product of the human 
mind — a book that is in touch with reality. The story of 
Jean Herrick, the girl who married, as so many do, because 
marriage is the natural result of adolescence, who acted 
throughout her life simply and naturally, is one on which — 
with a touch of respect — one can congratulate the author. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


SIX WHO SING. 

As one is increasingly aware of the infection of formless- 
ness rife in the world of poetry, the pleasure produced by 
verse ..obedient to prosodial law tends to become more 
emphatic. True, a work so full of inspiration as ” Spoon 
River Anthology ” might persuade one, ignorant of the 
flexibility of language, that artistic truth in rags looks 
truer than a truth tivte d quatre ipingles, but Mr. Kenelm 
Foss’s brilliant ” Dead Pierrot ” tells a different tale, and 
the ” Jericho Street ” ^ of Mr. Wallace B. Nichols is another 
proof that metrical harmony is compatible with brevity 
and naturalness. Mr. Nichols takes us to a street and, 
like another Asmodeus, enables us to see its tenants from 
tl^ inside. Doctor, priest, demure prostitute, starveling 
clerk, mutinous flapper, demagogue, slavey, sparring 
s^us^, and even (in the poet’s consdentious passion for 
variety) a self-complacent conjucide reveal themselves to 

I “Jericho Street, and Selected Poems (1908-1921)/' 
By Wallace B. Nichols. 5s. net. (Grant Richards.) 


the curious reader. Here is a portrait worth reams of 
. “ official ” biography : 

“ When evening comes she sits and sews, 

And what she dreams, or thinks, none knows.' 

Once she was young, once she was wooed, 

But the end is shabby spinsterhood ; 

None probes what wound within her burns. 

Her mending done, she snips her ferns, 

Then waters them, and wipes their fronds, , 

And mutters of pawned diamonds. 

Her wigged head has begun to nod ; 

And she bears malice unto God.” 

When Mr. Nichols withdraws himself from the pressure 
and influence of fact and human laughter he is not only 
able to sing superbly but unwittingly to supply material 
for those who gird at ]X)etry as the language of affecta- 
tion. In an astronomic-philosophic lov^e-poein of exalted 
eloquence the woman complains that 

” The booms and groynes of life are underpinned with 
sapture.” 

and although like Punch, delighting in the possible rhyme 
to Galilee provided by the African chief Langalibalele, we 
exclaim, ” O what a perfect rhyme to rapture ! ” we know 
uncomfortably that a better artist would ha\T brought in 
the ([ueer wortl before and not after the popular one which 
rhymes with it. The reader, however, must understand 
that ” Jericho Street ” is a book of vital interest and 
outstanding merit. 

” Let us become as Angels, taking wings 
Of their essential flame,” 

sings Mr. Kitchin, * who also sings ; 

“ No mental process may refute 
The appetite's ontology ” 

His is a mind that flashes and peers ; almost it is the mind 
of a magician who has half forgotten the wand which he 
has mislaid, yet complacently feels the deity within him* 
self ; but it is not a mind that has alienated itself entirely 
from the anxieties of the feeble or the piety of the suppliant. 
Revisiting battle-fields gave Mr. Kitchin pictures and 
thoughts for some sonnets, but his response to the 
melancholy appeal of Vimy, etc., is rather mechanical. 
There arc some artists who require the gazetteer up to date 
and others who do not ; he is one of the latter. He should 
check the impulse to set down every morbid freak of fancy 
(e.g., p. 31), iind regard a trashy lyric like The Balloon- 
Man ” as a slight on the dignity of his Muse. His literary 
talent is considerable and should carry him far if he has 
a taste for spiritual exploration. 

In the case of Mr. Eardley Dawson® we have a poet 
grafted on to a man of facts, who is candid about himself. 
The robust Tennvson would never b.ave cxi)enenced, at 
a dinner wiih Mr. Dawson, the dreadful teniptalion to utter 
shocking improprieties which assailed and defeated him 
when in the company of Longfellow, that ” must particu- 
larly pure ” bard of genius. The Regency rhymer whose 
blood was ” hot and laconic ” would have got on very well 
with Mr. Dawson. His poems date from Anatolia, 
Mesopotamia, Constantinople. India, etc Cruelty, lust, 
disease, filth, the sorcery of the East, the whips of starving 
sensuality, impassion him as spectator or experiencer. He 
does not minutely describe, but one feels that there is a 
cave in his memory which is a museum of horrors, while 
there is another cave too delightful for words. Like many 
nobly expatriated Englishmen he wishes he could make 
his nation more sensitive to the causes of disruption and 
decay, but 

“ . . . will she never learn 
To leave behind ajsthetics . . . ? ” 

IS surely a very peculiar question to put to ” inane old 
England.” However, I do not doubt that Mr. Dawson’s 
incisiveness and vividness will appeal favourably to the 
plain man. His book tingles with emotional life and 
creates a kind of remorse if one lingers long at its ‘weak 
passages. ' 

• “ Winged 'Victory.” By C. H, B. Ktchin. 5s. net. 
(Oxford : Blackwell.) 

Children of Circumstance.” By A. J. Eardley Dawson, 
3s. 6d. net. (Grant Richards,) 
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One would feel the sting of that remorse particularly, I 
think, if one associated at all malignly praise of Mr. John 
Haines ^ with disparagement of Mr. Dawson. Mr. Haines 
is a nature poet who can admirably assume the manner of 
Arnold and Wordsworth He is an excellent craftsman 
whose charm almost beguiles one into thinking that one 
has only to go out of doors to be in his hhigland. where the 
quaint " roads 

Wind their arms round all* the farms 
And flirt with every lull," 

instead of an England where the road, owing to its influence 
on taxation, is a kind of serpent devouring the substance 
of ratepaxers, whose domiciles hav'e been protected by 
the men enary IniiUler from any such embraces (doucester- 
shire is Mr Haines’s " Paradise ’’ and Cotsall is " fashioned " 
by God " as a bride, ” but he is aware of the visible horrors 
of " The } 31 ack Country.’’ aiul the pathos of an old land- 
mark scorned He should ax’oid any trifling with poetic 
trutli hor instance it was a mistake to belittle foxgloves 
as a rhetorical device for enhancing the effect of a stanza 
in wliKh the\ are 

-\ hundred thousand purple torches 
Lighting the forest gloom." 

for a solitary foxglove is a verv beautiful object Some- 
thing might, perhaps, be done rhetoricallv with tlu‘ appear- 
ance of a plantain after drought, because there is no herb 
which the eye is more a])t to behold as jirosau in ordimiry 
c in unistances Mr Haines’s humour is \ erv jileasant 
Bradley Hill ’’ is a jioem ol childhood wrought with the 
cunning simplicity of a master 

Mr Bromley is another jioet in love with Nature, and 
in " i he Picture " he runs the risk of seeming oblivious of 
the real world in which .saints live, so keenh does he leel 
the contrast between tlie " pillared chamber, dimly hi " 
and the" sunny countryside ' His versification is graceful 
and a quiet but intense love of romance shines and burns 
through his poems 1'he lovely tilings that bloom and fly 
are as it were a living Bible of his gentle deism, and his book 
can be cordially^ recommended to people wdio like a sense 
of joy just rescued from irony and of contentment w'on by 
sympathy. 

In reading " The C'hild Dancer," ® Miss I>orothy 
Roberts’s little book, one is close to tears, but not hers. 
It breathes a deep love of beauty and a spirit of fellowshii> 
with many creatures besides men . She has a quaint, delight- 
ful humour which makes " The Thrush," though w'ritten in 
irregular prose, " a perfect duck " of a poem. 

W. H. Chhsson. 


flovel Botes. 

QUIN. By Alice Hegan Rice. 7s. bd. net. (Tluddcr & 
Stoughton.) 

Though quite a different style of book from " Mrs Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch, ” Mrs. Hegan Rice’s Litest story, 
" ^)uin," has many of the qualities that distinguished 
its famous predecessor. It has the same charm and 
sympathetic understanding ; the same delicious humour ; 
the same quaintness and originality. A man fighting 
against great odds is always an arresting theme ; in Mrs. 
Hegan Rice's hands it becomes intensely ab.sorbing. 
Quinby Graham, the hero of the tale, falls in love with a girl 
who is far above him socially. He battles desperately to 
educate himself up to her level, and to distract her from a 
youthfully romantic attachment to a worthless little army 
captain Eleanor (for that is the girl’s name) is hedged 
all round by her family — a fearsome old grandmother, 
aunts, uncles — and Quin seeks a way to break down this 
family barrier. He decides that the only way is to get to 

^ " Poems." By John Haines. 3s. 6d. net. (Selwyn & 
Blount.) 

* " "Ae Picture, and Other Poems." By L. C. Bromley. 
59. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 

• " The Child Dancer, and Other Poems." By Dorothy 
Roberts. 2s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


know, and to get into the good books of the " whole darn 
family." He sets to work. 

" Now if there is one thing Destiny admires in a man, it is his 
courage to defy her. She relentlessly crushes the supine spirit 
who acquiesces, but to him who snaps his fingers in her face she 
often extends a helping hand In this case she did not makt^ 
Quin wait until the morrow' to begin his colossal undertaking. 
By means of a humble tack that la\' in the way of the speeding 
automobile, she at once set in motion the senes of events that 
were to determine his future life " 

The old grandmother is w'onderfully well drawn ; she rules 
lier family wnth a rod of iron, and any man with a whit less 
courage than Quin would have quailed before her and been 
compelled to give in W'e follow' Quin’s long struggle w'lth 
increasing interest, and are genuinely glad that it has a 
happy ending 

DAVID THE SON OF JESSE. By Marjorie Strachey. 

7s 6d net (Jonathan C'apc ) 

That the Bible is full of excellent stories with quite 
exciting " plots ’’ all will admit ; whether it is adv'i.sable 
to take them trom their familiar .setting and re-wTite them 
in modern language is a matter of opinion The transfer- 
ence has rarelv been done with success, and we do not feel 
that Miss Straciiey has sneiet'iled in giving a convincing 
aLcoimt of the life of David . partly because^ her choice ot 
dialogue, intended to impart reality, spoils the etlect 
" Well,’’ savs Jocib, ‘ I must sa\' we’ve had luck, Davad ; 
and look at that pile of plunder -it ’ll build ten /iklags the 
size of the one they burnt, and stock them with ev'erything 
they want But thank goodness hert‘’s something to eat — 
after that 1 shall sleep sound to-mght ’’ " Don’t waste 

your anger in throwing stones at nu*. ' sa\’s David . " you’ll 
w’ant everv ounce ot strength to pursue tlu'se desils ’’ And, 
speaking to Ivlihu, lie .says again, " Well. Ediliii, you haven’t 
given me the message yet ” " Why, nor 1 have ! " ex- 

claimed Ivhhu , “ fancy my forgetting that ! " Our only 
surprise is that Elihu didn’t say, " Neither 1 hav'en’t, Dav'e, 
old man — search me ’ ” Apart from this matter of 
dialogue — whudi quite possibly the author regards as her 
strong point — the story is good and well told, especially in 
the descriptive passages - the }>ages dealing with David's 
early life, and the general rise and progress of the shepherd 
boy to soldier and king It does not profess to follow 
accurately the Bible narrative ; Miss Strachey admits 
three sources — -the Bible, the critics and her own imagina- 
tion " I have used whichev'cr seemed to suit me best for 
each epi.sode," she tells ns, " and have sometimes blended 
all three together ’’ Probably this is why " Davdd ducked 
and jumped for the door ” when Saul threw the javelin 
at him. It is curious how the modern language can go 
against the grain w'hen employed thus in an ancient story ; 
the reason, we suppose, is that the old tale has been ours 
from childhood in its unrivalled beauty of dignity. Pure 
prejudice on our part, perhaps ; but there it is ! 

RENEWAL. By M. E Francis. 8s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin ) 

" ‘ What ! ' cried he. ‘ You, Hester, married — married 
when you came among us ! ’ ‘ Wait, Robert ! Let me 

speak,’ insisted Margaret. ‘ She w'asn't really married, I 
tell you, for the man had a wife already — and then, if she 
didn’t go away at once — and, poor lass ! she didn't — it was 
because he took an unfair advantage of her pitying heart. 
He was going into battle — he told her he felt he was going 
to be killed.’ " These lines reveal the whole secret of 
Hester ; they are the pith of the book. To the charming 
Dorset farm comes the girl, longing to forget her sad past. 
She arrives to work on the land, engaged by the sturdy, 
respectable young Dorset farmer, Robert Ford. Robert's 
mother, Margaret, is perhaps the most charming character 
in a singularly lucid and engrossing narrative. Even the 
wholly painful story of the coarse peasant girl, Jessie, whom 
dainty Hester longs to lift from the mire, fails to besmirch 
the pretty freshness of this highly conventional, skilfully- 
framed romance of Dorsetshire. Hester is left happy with 
her second and true love — ^the farmer, of course. 
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The BODLEY HEAD UST 


HOMES OF THE PAST 

By W. H. HELM. With 59 Illustrations by A. C. 
CHAPPELOW. Demy 4to. '£2 2s. net 

deLghtful book, admirable in design and get-up ... a handsome 
addition to the good library.' —Bookman 

SPANISH ROYAL 
TAPESTRIES 

By A. F. CALVERT. With 277 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 15/- net 

HISTORIC PARIS 

By JETTA S. WOLFF. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 10/6 net 

“ The best book on old Pans we have met ’ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

THREE TRAVELLERS 
IN NORTH AFRICA 

By the Hon. E. WARD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6/- net 

“Miss \\ard s-iicceeds m conveying vividU and without appaient etfort 
all she -Time'i. 

A CIVILIAN’S SOUTH 
INDIA 

By “CIVILIAN.” Demy 8vo. 12/6 net 

MONSIEUR BERGERET 
IN PARIS 

By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by B. DRILLIEN. 
Demy 8vo. Uniioim with the Bodley Head Library Edition 
of the Wor 'S of Anatole France. 7/6 net 

“ An.itole Fraiiee at his best — Dailv Express; “ A woik of all time. The 
traiisiaiion is e\.tremel\ lemai kable ' — Manchester Guardian 

THE GOLDEN AGE 

Bv KENNETH GRAHAME. New Edition. Illustrated in 
Colour and Black-and-White by LOIS LENSKI. Crown 
8vo. " 6/- net 

NEW FICTION 

PRISONERS OF STATE 

By E. SHAW-COWLEY. 7/6 net 

A powerful novel, dealing with the mjustires of our aiiti<|uated divune 
law. “A iiri\el th.it will repa\ re.uliiig — •• A \eiv inteiesting 
book ' — Outlook. 

GENERAL BRAMBLE 

By ANDRb MAUROIS, Author of The Silence of Colonel 
Bramble.” Translated bv JULHS CASTIER and RONALD 
Boswell. ' 6/ net 

“The obsei\aiiou is as keen as evei —Westminster (lUzette “Shows all 
the old grai e and humour ' imes 

TRIAL BY ORDEAL 

Bv EVAN MORGAN 7/6 net 

“ Contains quite seven and sixpcncx* w'orth of rlev'er couvers.ation, quotations, 
erudition, psschologv, theostiphv and decadenee."— N <n£' Wxtness, 

SOME PIRATES AND 
MARMADUKE 

Bv E. A. WYKE SMITH. Illustrated by UHORGE 
MORROW. 6/6 net 

SPANGLES OF 
EXISTENCE 

By ROBERT BLATCH FORD, Author of “The Nunquam 
Papers,” etc. 6/- net 

“These very vivid glimiises of life. ' -Eventnf: Standard. “ Blatchford 
has never done anything more deft and gay."— Daily Sketch. 

MAKI 

-By R. J. MINNEY. 7/6 net 

A pictuiesque novel of iiatixe Indian life. 

THE HOUR BEFORE 
THE DAWN 

By JOHN KNIPE, Author of “The Watch Dog of the 
Crown.” 8/6 net 

TONY SANT 

By MRS. C. S. PEEL, Author of “The Hat Shop, ’’etc. 8/6 net 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
YlOO STREET LONDON W.l 


48, PALL MALL, S.W. 


EARLY A UTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT 


H. B. IRVING’S 

LAST STUDIES IN 
CRIMINOLOGY 

Demy 8v() Cloth. 15/- net 
Four brilliant stiidic.s of famous cases of miscarriage 
of justice. 

A LONDON MOSAIC 

15/. net 

VV. L. GEORGE and PHILIPPE 
FORBES-ROBERTSON. 

A series of brilliant sketches of London places and 
London people by this popular novelist, perfectly 
interpreted by Mr. Forbes- Kobert.son's illastrations. 


THE ISLAND OF 
YOUTH. POEMS 

EDWARD SHANKS. 

The fourth volume of verse by this brilliant young 
poet. 

THE RIDDLE OF^HE~ 

RHINE ,0/6 net 

VICTOR LEFEBVRE. 

The first authoritative account ot chemical warfare. 


BRETT YOUNG’S 

GREAT NEW ROMANCE 

THE RED KNIGHT 

Author of “The Black Drimond.” This splendid 
romance marks a still further advance in Mr Brett 
’S'oung’s imaginative power. 

THE ROMANTIC LADY 

7/6 net 

MICHAEL ARLEN. 

Four airy, cynical polished stories, by the author of 
“ The London Venture.’’ Mr. Arlen knows London 
society intimately and writes of it from the inside. 


SALLY VICTRIX 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


7/6 net 


This i.s another of Katharine Tynan’s absorbing 
stories. Sally is one of the most attractive in her 
gallery of portraits and is the central figure of a light- 
hearted and lively tale. 


THE SUBSTITUTE 
MILLIONAIRE 

HULBERT FOOTNER. 


7/6 net 


A splendid mystery story full of hairbreadth escapes 
, and thrilling adventures. 


CONFLICT 

7/6 net 

MRS. HENRIETTA 

LESLIE. 

A subtle study of a young extremist. 
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THE JUNGLE GIRL. By Gordon Casserley. 6s. (PhiUp 
Allan.) 

There was once a. young man who returned to India from 
leave heart-whole, to succumb immediately to the charms 
of a young married woman in the neighbourhood. She 
had a dull husband and a taste for music. They resolved 
to fly together, but found that the young man had not 
even the wherewithal to pay her fare. A paternal Govern- 
ment whisked the young man away to another station 
where he met some Really Nice Women who could shoot 
tigers, which appears to be an infallible protection to 
morals. He topples at the feet of the Jungle Girl and 
begins to wish he had not committed himself so far with 
the married lady. Luckily the married lady has an adorer 
with a cheque-book in reserve, and eventually decides to 
fly to him, and the Jungle Girl and the young man are 
pursued by sinister Chinese and rescued by a preter- 
naturally wise elephant. So all ends well. It cannot 
be said that one worries seriously about any of the course 
of disasters, the story being one that would achieve a happy, 
ending under machine-gun fire, and the characters so 
faintly realised that their fates are not matters of great 
moment to us. A kind of languor seems to pervade these 
Anglo-Indian stories. The writers talk of men being 
trampled to death with much less emotion than most 
authors would speak of a catch at cricket, and the lovers 
converse in parrot-phrases. That perhaps is true to life. A 
worker in the Censor's office during the war complained of 
monotony because all the love-letters were so exactly alike. 

HIS CHINESE IDOL. By ('arroll P. Lunt. 6s. net. (The 
Bodley Head.) 

Mr. Lunt’s characters have the mastery over him. Foi r 
of them, breaking loose from his control, in turn sei^fe the 
chief part in his story. Each for a time is successful, and 
in the final count the reader has difficulty in giving his 
casting-vote. Liu-shih, a beautiful Chinese girl, loved by 
Harold Neville, a young American living in Peking, first 
holds the attention, but as the story goes on, her part in it 
is too negative to be heroic. Her death is an incident 
which makes possible the continuance of the plot. Neville 
struggles on through a mental illness to live without his 
Chine.se idol, but does not long survive. In the prevailing 
gloom, the way is left clear for Lois Ridway, who has loved 
and married Neville, and for Charles Ludlow, who is telling 
the story. By force of circumstances Ludlow comes to 
bulk largest in the reader’s view. We could have wished 
that he had been less tedious in the earlier chapters. If 
Mr. Lunt had been, kinder to him there, we should have 
had a clearer impre.ssion of what he meant us to think as 
we laid down the book. 

AN ISLAND WOOING. A. Safroni-Muldlcton. 8s. 6d. 
(John Long.) 

East Indian seas — an island off the coast of Papua — 
form 'the exotic setting of this strange story, and though 
the author gets something of the tropic atmosphere into 
his work, we cannot help thinking that his style of writing is 
against him. The mark of exclamation is too freely used, 
and^ in spite of a quite original idea for a plot, the characters 
do not live with that vitality which convinces the reader of 
their reality. The strange girl washed up by the seas on 
the coast of Waigiou Isle, whose name is " O-Ume ” and 
who talks pidgin-English, causes a great sensation among 
the natives, for she is a white girl, and the .story concerns 
her adventures, especially with a white trader. There are 
some excellent scenes, particularly one where the drum 
code of the natives is used. 

THE HALL AND THE GRANGE. By Archibald 
^ Marshall. (Collins.) 

Natural as real life, wholesome as.- bread, is this true, 
-tender, most human tale. It tells of the quarrel between 
Colonel Eldridge of Hayslope Hall, and his brother, his 
neighbour of Hayslope Grange, and of the pain that came 
from it to the men themselves and to their wives and 


families. The feud began over a bit of land, and raged 
till nearly the end of the Colonel's life. Mr. Marshall has 
taken much trouble over this bit of work, and the result 
is that the story moves well and steadily, though permeated 
always with that comfortable calm which is the author’s 
especial atmosphere. He revels in descriptions of an 
English country day : “ An English family assembled for 
breakfast in an old-fashioned country house ; the nations 
of the earth may be invited to contemplation of it.” The 
picture of the rigid, anxious and upright old soldier is 
finely etched, and there is some young romance in the book, 
ending happily. 

MRS. BINDLE. By Herbert Jenkins, -s. 6d. net. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 

Mr. Herbert Jenkins in the role of humorist juggles 
high-spiritcdly and boisterously with water-jugs and 
rotten eggs, mad bulls, stockinged legs, ruddy language, 
and kissable servants. The thousands who found Bindle 
irresistible will welcome with equal delight these comic 
episodes in the domestic life of their hero and his acid- 
tongued wife. Take Mrs. Bindle’s encounter with the 
bull, for example. It has been an unpleasant encounter, 
and she demands that the bull be shot. ” But dang it, 
ma'am ! there isn't a bull like Oscar for twenty miles 
round." protests the irate farmer. " Last year I had — 
let me see, how many calves " ” Don’t be disgust- 

ing," says Mrs. Bindle, whilst her brother-in-law turns his 
head aside, and coughs modestly into his right hand. . . . 
If you want to laugh you can be sure of an uproarious 
evening with the new Bindle volume. 

THEIR HEARTS. By Violet Hunt. (Stanley Paul.) 

In the closely-kmt story of ” Their Hearts ” we have one 
of those modern novels in which technique is of very great 
importance ; but Violet Hunt differs from the majority of 
the school in that she employs her art on a story worth the 
telling. ” White Rose of Weary Leaf," published some 
years ago by Mr. Heinemann, was, until Miss Hunt wrote 
“ Their Hearts," her high-water mark ; but the new book 
is more mellow — which is one way of saying it is the work 
of a mind now at the height of its powers. The tale is told 
through the consciousness of different members of a group. 
“ Their Hearts " is a continuation of ” Their Lives," and 
opens with the wedding of one of Henry Radmall’s 
daughters. This wedding can be skipped without detri- 
ment to the tale, and beyond it lie the enthralling stories 
of Orinthia and Christina, the wonderfully told death of 
Papa. Real people among real things, a study of life as 
it is, the book is no tour de force but a triumph of creative 
energy. Perhaps the most intriguing study in " Their 
Hearts " — the part which shows the unerring flair of Miss 
Hunt’s art — is the manner in which she has depicted 
Christina’s lover, Mr. Balfamc. An ego-centric creature 
of basic insincerity, she draws him by means of his letters 
and through the mirror of Orinthia and Christina. Only in 
that way, you feel, could his essential unreality, yet 
powerful effect, have been shown. This is one of those 
books in which the emotion mounts from chapter to chapter 
till it culminates on some peak from which all the countries 
of the heart can be seen. Violet Hunt should be con- 
gratulated by those who know what gifts and self-denial and 
austerity have gone to the making of it. 

TRIAL BY ORDEAL. By Evan Morgan. 7s. 6d. (The 
Bodley Head.) 

" Trial By Ordeal" is professedly a first book ; and displays 
one long parade of inexperience. All known rules of con- 
struction are broken, new characters appear in nearly every 
chapter, and some essential facts about the hero are not 
properly told until late in the book. On the other hand 
there are several points about the story which would seem 
to show the possession of a talent which, with a little 
pruning and drilling, might be capable of better work. 
The male characters show an essential unity all through 
the narrative (the women are imagined in a spirit of 
melodrama) a and Mr. Morgan can describe a single scene 
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Jonathan Cape 

Eleven, Gower Street, London 

* a a a 

DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 

G. P. Baker 

An en(|uiry into the craft of playwriting. 

Small Demy 8 vo. iSs. net 

THE 

CRAFT OF FICTION 

Percy Lubbock 

A critical examination of the technique of the Novel 
Small Demy 8 vo. gs. net 

THE COUNTRY-MAN’S 
LOG-BOOK 

Viscountess Wolseley 

An account of the ancient customs, habits and life of rural 
England. With 32 Illustratums. Demy 8 vo. i‘)S net 

MATHEW MARIS 

E. D. Fridlander 

Kccollcctions of Mans one whose intimacy with him 
extended over some 17 years. With Illustrations in 
photogravure, etc. Crozvn 4 to. J55 net 

MOUNT ERYX 

Henry Festing Jones 

'I'ravel sketches by the author of Samuel Butler: 
A Memoir," etc Demy 8 vo. 12s. 6 d. net 

' ANGELS & MINISTERS 

Laurence Housman 

Three Plays of Victorian Shade and Character. 500 
copies only for sale. Croivn 8 vo ys. 6 d. net 

PREJUDICES 

SECOND SERIES 
H. L. Mencken 

Another volume of critical essays by the author of 
Predudices" : First Series. Crown 8 vo. ys. 6 d. net 

DAVID 

THE SON OF JESSE 

Marjorie Strachey 

A study of David as Man and King: the central figure 
of an Eastern drama. ys. 6 d. net 

POOR WHITE 

Sherwood Anderson 

A story of the dreamer turned inventor, and of the forces 
which, originating in his own brain, finally crush him. 

8 s. 6 d. net 

/g jSf jSt 

Now ^ Then 

A Periodical of Books and Personalities. 

(L A copy of the current issue will be sent by the Publisher 
gratis on request. 




MARY DAVIES and the 
MANOR OF EBURY 

CHARLES T. CATTY, F.S.A. 


Tlio luvstery suiioiuidnig Marv Davies and 
tor the the cst.ites she biought to Sii Thomas Gros- 

W f venor when slie beLanie liis wife is here* solved 

l^onaon L,OVer Cattv, who has discovered inaiiv 

l>ertiiient docvinicnts unfoldini; as pietty a 
roiiianre as was ever plaved iii real life These l\\f» volumes .ire a mine 
of inforiiiatioii to the London lo\'C‘i,.nid a valuable eonlribulioii to the 
historv of the eapital and of the great families of the nation 

Two Volumes With 8 J'hotogravures and 30 other 
Plates The Set, S3 3/- net 

MY LIFE OF SONG 

MADAME TETRAZZINI 

Madame Tetr.i/:7ini has had iniiuiiicrable ad- 

ventures in all jjarts of the globe, and here An AfUOZing 
she tells in raev language, full ot quiet CoteeT 

humour, the fasf mating storv of her aniaziiig 
career as an international pinna donna 

The book reveals the wTiter .is one ol the most kindly and beautiful 
souls of this geneiation. 

With 8 Plates 21 /» net 

A POLITICAL 
PILGRIM IN EUROPE 

MRS. PHILIP SNOWDEN 

This, savs I he limes, is •• travel book ol 
A M TaVCl tSOOK a new kind,’' containing, as the ljlai>gow 
of a New Kind tteraUi remarks, “ some curious secrets of 
(.oil temporary liislorN ” 'Ihe Sunday Times 
(onimends it .is ‘ t lever and highlv enter- 
taining,” and il ■* .(bounds m good stones” [Daily Express) 


An Amazing 
Career 


With Frontispiece 


7/6 net 


WANDERINGS OF A 

NATURALIST I For Nature I 

LoVers 

SETON GORDON. F.Z.S . ' 

.\ book that ‘‘ breathes the lulls and the optn lountrv,” savs The 
Graphu , a ” noble volume,” dei lares the Morning Post , and ” a dc- 
bglitful blend of art, seienre and literature,” Aberdtcn Free Press. 


With 76 Photographic Illustrations 


15 /- net 


MAKERS of the NEW WORLD 

••ONE WHO KNOWS THEM*' 

“ A brilliant pie^r of work,” savs the liystander, ‘ hill of apt stoiies 
and ebaracteristic thumb-nail skctclus” 


With lO Illustrations 


7/6 net 


THE SECRET OF THE SAHARA: 
KUFARA ROSITA FORRES 

■‘One of tin 1 I. 1 SSKS ot ti.ivil .ind .uhintiirf ” is the loimnent of the 
Sphere, it is, tin Sunday limes -.aNs, ‘ perhajis unrivalled in the 
history of deseit exploration ” 

With 78 Illustrations and one Map 25/- net 

CHARLES STEWART PARNELL: 

His Love Storjr and Political Life 

KATHARINE O'SHEA 
{Mrs, Charles SteWart Parnell) 

New a. id Abridged Edition, with Eroritispitcc 7/6 net 

MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF 
MODERN ENGLAND 

CHARLES L. GRAVES 

Fiiur Volumes (Vols. I and II now ready, Vols III and 
IV, January, 1922) The Set, £3 3/- net 

SHEILA KAYE SMITH 

JOANNA GODDEN 

•' Joanna,” declares the Fveninp Standard, ' is a Ma-sterpilce ” ; “ The 
book is a Masterpiece of strong, simple and smc.ere writing,” says the 
Glasgow Herald ; the Daily Sketch alludes to ” this Masterly character- 
study ” ; the Sunday Chronicle says ” it is a book to be treasured and 
read twice” , and the Daily Express describes it as tl/di 

“a magnihcent study of complex womanhood*” 0/0 net 
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or a character very well. In fact description is at once 
his strength and his weakness. It is very much easier to 
describe characters than to sliow^ them in action, and 
descriptions of rooms and scenery clog the progress of a 
story unless they are very brilliant and rapid. '* Trial By 
Ordeal " has a large iiumber of absurd and impossible 
moments. The characters lecture each other and exchange 
hackneyed quotations and talk an enfeebled kind of 
spiritualism But there is a description of a dance in a 
studio that is vivid and good and a good account also of 
a country cottage and garden wdth a voluble and in- 
competent servant. But Mr. Evan Morgan has a lot to 
learn about putting a book together and about describing 
women. His female characters recall nothing so much as 
an inexperienced actress wlio is experimenting with “ make- 
up,” and combines every blend of carmine and flesh colour 
on a small and crowded countenance. 


XTbe Bookman's XEable. 

MOROCCO THAT WAS. By Walter B Hams. Jss. net. 

(Blackwood ) 

Mr. Harris, the well-known correspondent of The Times 
in Morocco, has taken pains in this book to give a great 
deal of jam with the powder. What he does not know of 
the undercurrents of Moroccan politics and the mutual 
jealousy of certain European Powers is not worth knowing, 
but his chief purpose here seems to be to entertain us. We 
may, in fact, complain that he does so too assiduously, for 
the various Sultans whom he holds up before us appear to 
have had no traits, or scarcely any, that were not more or 
less ridiculous. This method, which Mr. Harris largely 
employs for the Moor as a whole, looking at him with the 
cold eye of an Englishman, is not the method of Mr. Marma- 
duke Pickthall and it is not the method of ” Eothen.” 
But this is to judge Mr, Harris by too high a standard ; in 
his own domain, that of a well-informed correspondent, he 
sits at ease ; he rolls out humorous and ghastly stories, 
and is wonderfully well acquainted \^ith IMorocco and its 
people. He has himself played no inconsiderable part in 
the modern liistory of that troubled country, having been 
the confidant of more than one Sultan. His advice to our 
own Foreign Office has been most valuable, and clearly he 
has been a persona grata to the French. On several 
occasions, notably in the matter of the torturing of the 
wife of the Governor of Fez, he has tirelessly and fearlessly 
fought for the right. He has given us here a book with 
;many amusing pages', and admirable in its kind ; let us be 
satisfied with that, and not ask for a book which some other 
writer would have given us. 

JOHN PATRICK, 3 rd MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. A 

Memoir by the Right Rev Sir David Hunter Blair, Baronet, 

O.S B. 1 8s. net. (John Murray ) 

Could there be a greater anomaly than that “Jire.sented 
by the birth into the British Peerage of such a man as the 
third Marquess of Bute ? Here was a wealthy nobleman 
who never gave himself ” a good time,” who hated Society, 
field sports and the racecourse, who took religion so 
seriously that on a purely internal compulsion, he exchanged 
Anglicanism for Catholicism, and who, neglecting politics, 
wherein his position and abilities might have ensured him 
a prominent career, devoted his whole life to the prosecution 
of antiquarian, architectural and liturgical studies. A hfe 
so secluded, so uneventful, and yet so thoroughly sattisfying 
to the man who led it, could not have been described with 
more sympathy and more fairness than Sir David Hunter 
Blair has bought to his task. Sir David, who is that rara 
avis, a Scottish baronet and a Benedictine abbot, magnifies ^ 
ijjpither his office nor his subject. His biography is planned 
quite on a modest scale, and his estimate of his dead friend 
ifj^not^nduly exalted. The result is that the reader peruses 
Sir David’s narrzdive with real pleasure and gets to feel 
qipite an admiration for the great gentleman and accom- 
pushed scholar whom he so charmingly commemorates. 


THE DECAMERON OF BOCCACCIO. Illustrated by 
Thomas Derrick. los. 6d. net. (Chatto 18 t Windus.) 

To the good offices of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, or, we 
believe, primarily to the enterprise of Mr. .John Camden 
Hotten, whose business passed subsequently into the hands 
of the larger firm, we owed many years ago what may 
be called the first popular English edition of Boccaccio's 
masterpiece, belonging to a series which included Rabelais 
and the ” Droll Stories ” of Balzac. ” The Decameron ” on 
that occasion was illustrated by a few designs of Stothard 
and Turner, not of much moment, however, if recollection 
serves us rightly through a vista of forty years. In the 
present case they have given us what is to all intents and 
purposes another popular edition, but illustrated after a 
very difterent manner. The anonymous translation is that 
which served its purpose previously. The reprint is 
altogether w^elcome for those who cannot afford and 
probably do not need a critical text. The twelve illustra- 
tions in colour by Mr. Thomas Derrick are in the manner 
of the great ” entertainment,” embodying suggestions of 
the grotesque and humorous. There is nothing in the 
world of letters which is like the hundred novels of 
Boccaccio, divided into those ten days during wffiich the 
narrators of the collection met together in a ” stately 
palace ” tw^o miles from the city of Florence, in the year of 
the Lord 1348, to be diverted from and escape if possible 
the great plague then raging in the city. Imitations 
followed, as w'e know, in Italy, France and elsewdiere ; but 
” The Decameron” is sui generis, like that other memorable 
work of the Sieur de Brantoine and his ” gallant ladies ” 
in the times of Henri III. The day of Boccaccio was also 
the da}^ of Dante, and there w^ere other stars in the firma- 
ment of Italy. It was a wonderful and entrancing period, 
about which much yet remains to be said -as to secret 
forces at work which brought forth public events in their 
season later on. 

GIVE ME THE YOUNG, By Edmond Holmes. 3s. net. 
(Constable.) 

Mr. Holmes is here writing once more from the text he 
has made familiar — the failure of mechanical docility, the 
triumph of spontaneous idealism. He has nothing very 
new to say, but his message needs to be constantly re- 
delivered. Certain interested persons are always at work 
demanding that what they call ” patriotism ” should be 
taught in our schools — as if every school w^erc not already 
a school of patriotism, as if loyalty to the nation (wffiich 
the child cannot understand) w^re not born from loyalty 
to the school (whicli he does understand) ! M'hat these 
]>ersons mean by ” patriotism ” is merely political sub- 
mi.ssiveness. The little boys of Lancashire must be taught 
(and if necessary forced) to grow up into good, quiet 
workmen, who will never strike against the kind masters 
God has set over them, chiefly because strikes are so 
annoying to the nice people wffio live in Lowndes Square. 
There is no need to argue about the effect of patriotism 
by numbers. Patriotism by numbers was in practice in 
Giermany. Do we like the result ? Was it even (on low 
grounds) successful ? As Mr. Holmes points out, the 
late Benjamin Kidd solemnly drew attention to the squad- 
patriotism of Germany as one of the most remarkable 
facts ever known in history ; but his disciples do not draw 
attention to the fact that the patriotic German navy 
mutinied and the patriotic German nation revolted ! 
The British (unlessoned in patriotism) did neither. We 
don’t want squad-drill in virtue here, and we hope that 
Mr. Holmes will go on repeating his lofty message of 
individual idealism. 

MAN'S DESCENT FROM THE GODS, OR THE COM^ 
PLETE CASE AGAINST PROHIBITION. By Anthony 
M. Ludovici. 14s. net. (Heinemann.) 

Are you a Promethean or a Dionysian ? If you are a 
Prohibitionist you are a Promethean and a very sorry 
fellow ; if you are an anti-Prohibitionist you are a 
Dionysian and one of the best. Such are the conclusions 
of Anthony M. Ludovici in this volume which^ like 90 
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many of Nietzsche’s offspring, combines some startling and 
subversive thought with a great deal of drivelling and dis- 
agreeable puerility. Mr. I.udovici permits himself to 
indulge in bawling and name-calling, all of which may be 
the good manners of the superman but must be called 
very simply the bad manners of literature Thus when 
we are told that " Thought . . . actually stooped so low 
as to include a Tennyson, a Carlyle and a John Stuart Mill 
among the aspirants to laurels,” we are told no more than 
that the author writes like a cheap-jack. These nineteenth 
century people may be utterly unworthy of admiration ; 
but exclamations about the ” inanity ” of ” poor old 
Lyell ” do not help us in the least to appreciate their 
defects. Mr, Ludovici’s case put very biielly is this : 
Modern Byronic and Shelleyan sympathy with Prometheus 
IS a gross misunderstanding of the story. The gods of 
Greek mythology were a superior race living amongst an 
inferior race — just as the gods in Wagner’s ” King ” arc 
shown to us living with, and making use of, the inferior 
giants and dwarfs. T^romelheus, a bold. ” inferior ” 
person, stole fire from the superior race and, equipped with 
this terrible weapon, the inlerior hordes destroyed the 
great race J ire in the hands of the inferior race brought 
into existence the dreadful crime of cookcrv. Pandora’s 
box being a stewpan or oven from uhich leaped out into 
the world all the loathsome diseases that now cripple it. 
To this world of suffering presently came a saviour — 
Dionysius — bringing the juice of the grape and the secret 
of fermented liquors. 'Fhe JSacchic juices are the antidote 
to the poisons of Prometheus, and the world must keep its 
liquors or else return to the locusts and wild honey of the 
vanished great ones whose bones we know and call Cro- 
.Magnon man. This thesis ^fr. Ludovici develops in a 
very interesting and .stimulating volume marred 1/y the 
excessi‘s we have mentioned. 


A BOOK OF VERSE. 

]Mathews ) 


By Mary Deane. 3s. fid. (Elkin 


One of the first lines in Mary Deane’s book is 

” Who adds to Nature only plays \nth fire.” 

This view the writer has kept modestly and reverently 
before her through all her verse. Such an attitude of 
mind, though not likely to nroduce great work, is at least 
a safeguard against 
the arrogance and 
assurance of the 
little-minded, and 
as such IS most 
refreshing. Miss 
Deane’s best mood 
IS the lyric : 

” She will dip her 
fingers deep in the 
pool 

And bathe her face 
in the stream. 

And the world may 
pass as if in a glass, 

But she will follow 
, the dream.” 

This is excellent. 

There are of course 
technical errors in 
the book. Such are occasional inversions and the use of 
” so ” as an emphatic. But these are immaterial compared 
with the writer's humility and common sense. To write a 
poem on Mary Pickford, as Miss Deane has done, might 
conceivably be bathos, but there is no insincerity about it, 
such as there would almost certainly be in a modern elegy 
on some Babylonish lady of long name and slight morals. 
We confess a great sympathy with the writer’s sombre out- 
look on Armistice Day. Most folk appear to have celebrated 
the occasion by a fit of insanity, yet there were some who 
were compelled to turn from the tumult of the streets 

“to contemplate the measure of their grief,” 

With such Miss Deane’s attitude will accord. 



Miss Mary Deane. 


BE0R6EALLEN&UNWiN,LTD: 


NEW FICTION 


One Woman A Romance of Sussex 

By ALFRED OLLIVANT, Author of “ Owd Bob.” 
‘ Two Men,” etc. 6a. 6d. 

“A line in', well j)laiincfl, .ind written with dignitv." — 

liirmingham Post 

The Heretic a Study of Temperament 

By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 8a. 6d. 

"Conspicuous not onlv for its rugged .uid original intelligence, but also 
for a high level t)l iiiteiest ’ — Outlook 

“ A verv fine ikjVcI " — Mamhester (,uardtan 

The Barn 

By EDWARD LEWIS, Author of “The Turning 

Point.” 8a. 6d. 

The Passionate Pilgrim 

By SAMUEL MERWIN. {Shortly) 6s. 6d. 

Being the narrative of an oddly dramatic vear in the life 
of Henry Calverley the third. 

Horace and the Bird 

By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN, Author of “Ann’s First 
Flutter,” “ The Lay of the Land,” etc 

{Just Out) 7a. 6d. 

Compensation 

By MRS. HENRY HEAD (Oct 2 Sth) 7s. 66. 


The Ballad of Four Brothers 

(Verses) 

Bv GEORGE WI LLIS, Author of “ Any Soldier to His 
Son.” Cloth, 39 . 6d. Paper, 2a. 

Full of melodious chords., and \et trenchantly alive and truthful."— 

Sussex Daily News 


The Little Death 

By IRENE FORBES-MOSSE. (Just Out) 7m. 66. 
Translated by Mis. HENRY HEAD. 

Mis Forbes-Mosse is a gi anddaughter ot Goe-the’s Bettina Brentano, 
anil this book is a senes of desci iptivc ]>ictuu“s of those fantasies, dreams 
and emotional memories which for .i woman rnnstitute her past. 

The Soul of an Animal 

By T. S. HAWKINS (Just Out) 6m. 

A book for all those who are interested in birds and animals, m their 
tame and w'llcl state, and the psychic side of their lues 


Dancing for Strength and Beauty 

A critical and practical treatise 
By EDWARD SCOTT. With 16 Illustrati ns. 

(Just Out) 12s. 6d. 

Some Aspects of Art Education 

Foreword by sir james yoxall 5s. 

" Should be of consider.ible value at the present time to all education- 
alists whether teachers or not ." — Education 


Balabish 

By J. A. WAINWRIGHT. Illustrated. 42s. 

Describes explorations carried out in 1915 at Balabish 
some 300 miles up the Nile from Cairo. 

" A memoir of great value to the Egyptologist."— Westminster Gazette 

The Origin and Evolution of the 
Human Race 

By DR. ALBERT CHURCHWARD. Illustrated, 45s. 
This book embodies the author’s latest researches on 
this fascinating subject. 


Ruskin House, 40, Museum St., London, W.C.I 
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THE FRINGE OF IMMORTALITY. By Mary E. Monteith. 

6s net. (John Murray.) 

This is a book dealing with the evidences for human 
survival of death, based largely on the writer's own 
experiences and including three articles reprinted from 
The Nineteenth Century and After. Miss Monteith writes 
attractively, and her combination of scholarship and 
practical knowledge gives the book a special claim to 
consideration, for the blend is not common in this particular 
subject. Her experiences in " automatic writing " are 
specially noticeable, as in the instance where her hand was 
guided to write a message directing her to go to a special 
house in a street unknown to her and assist a family who 
were in distress, the results justifying the mysterious 
instruction ; or where a “ discarnate personality," writing 
through her hand, in the character of guide, philosopher and 
friend, gave her much useful counsel. He desired her to 
write articles on her psychic experiences for the Nineteenth 
Century, assuring her that they would be accepted, which 


duly came to pass. There are of course many such cases 
on record nowadays, and although the cautious observer 
may hold his judgment in suspense as to the real explana- 
tion of these things in the psychological order, they at least 
answer Professor James’s pragmatic test, by yielding 
substantial and satisfactory results. The chapter^'on 
" Telepathy as a Natural Means of Communication ” is 
a useful contribution to a phase of mental science wljich 
bids fair to take its place in the recognised modes of com- 
munication between man and man in the future, supple- 
menting, and perhaps even superseding at last, the 
mechanical methods of telegraphy. Many of the more 
critical minds, especially in the churches, who investigate 
psychical matters are much concerned about their religious 
and ethical values, and Miss Monteith takes due note of 
this phase* of the subject in her chapter on Religion. One 
of the useful features of the book is that it takes account 
both of spiritual and psychical values, which are too often 
confused. 


^U 81 C« 


THE SONGS OF RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 

By Rodney Bennett. 



^*0^0 by Dr. R. Vaughan 

£. o. Hoppd. Williame. 


T urning to 

the record of 
the published vocal 
work of Vaughan 
Williams one finds 
two causes for 
surprise. The first 
is their fewness. 
Two pages include 
the whole, and of 
those two a large 
part is devoted to 
arrangements of 
folk-songs. Of 


original songs his 
average annual output for nineteen years works 
out at less than twp — a regrettable moderation. The 
second is the narrow field from which he has chosen 
his lyrics. From Shakespeare — or Fletcher ? — he takes 
one ; from the other Elizabethans, nothing ; from the 
Jacobean and Caroline Ivrists, except George Herbert, 
nothing ; from the poets of to-day, except Hardy and 
A. E. Housman, nothing. His selection i^' almost 
entirely confined to the Rossettis, William Barnes and 
R. L. Stevenson. Yet in spite of this curious limitation 
of number and range the list includes several of the 
most beautiful English songs of the century. 

This fact admitted, it becomes all the harder to under- 
stand why only one of them — “Linden Lea“ — is 
frequently heard upon popular platforms, and why 
scarcely more find their way into recital programmes, 
nor even into the private repertoires of intelligent 
singers. Certainly some of the earlier songs remain 
interred in the musical monthly, since defunct, in which 
they first appeared, together with some early instru- 
mtfcntal work of Holst, in a startling environment of 
rosy-{:)psy balladry ; but these are not the best and can 
he lefi out of the inquiry. The “ Five Mystical Songs," 
algain, and the " Wenlock Edge " cycle are limited in 


their performable occasions because they require 
respectively choir and orchestra and string quartet. 
No such fortuitous restrictions appl\^ to the remaining 
songs. It is probable that their limited appeal to 
singers is due to two causes, one technical *aud the other 
aesthetic. They are suited to comparatively few voices 
and they are so essentiall}^ simple as to be difficult, even 
to those few. Therefore they are passed by. So much 
the worse for singers and public. 

The first assertion is the easier to sustain. Of 
Vaughan Williams’s songs the majority are only suitable, 
either in words or character, to male singers, and of those 
more particularly to a rare class — the true baritones. For 
tenor voice and for the more common robust baritone 
and bass he has written little. Almost always the 
compass is small, but frequently within it so great a 
proportion of the vocal line lies in the upper half as to 
make the melody lie uncomfortably for the average 
voice. This difficulty, known to most singers but 
apparently to few composers, has probably limited the 
performance of more fine songs than any other. Another 
legitimate grievance of the singer is to be found in the 
strictly strophic form of many of the songs. In most 
cases this is artistically just, but in some it does produce 
an effect uncomfortable to the performer. The song 
does not march from beginning to end. It seems to 
fall into sections without cumulative interest. Each 
may be interesting and beautiful, but the whole is no 
more beautiful than the part. Why the singer should 
experience this sensation, so hard to explain but so 
easy to feel, in “ Whither Must I Wander " and not 
in " Linden Lea " nor “ Blackmwore by the Stour," 
I do not know ; but the fact remains that the first 
song — I have purposely chosen obvious and simple 
examples — cleaves him with the painful sensation of 
singing the same thing to the same tune three times 
over, with three fresh starts and three necessities to 
establish his atmosphere. 

But the aesthetic difficulties are more general and 
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more subtle. The matter may be summed up, rather 
absurdly, in this way : Vaughan Williams’s songs are less 
popular than they should be because they are so peculiarly 
beautiful and — to repeat — so disturbingly simple. 
They splendidly lack complexity, rhetoric, grandiosity, 
parade. Their great quality is their serene calm. 
Here again it is worth while to consider the difficulty 
from the most utilitarian standpoint — the standpoint 
of the singer who wants to grip the audience from the 
outset to the end. He has his faults, but he has instinct 
and his opinion often locates a peculiarit}’. His first 
feeling about these songs is that they lack broad 
emotional sweep. They are so reticent, so delicate. 
They are lacking in anything that he can grasp firmly. 
To put it grossh^, they are not easily effective. He 
knows that they breathe beauty, real, palpable, exalting, 
but of a kind that is apt to slip from him suddenly, in- 
explicably, irrecoverably. They at once intrigue and 
annoy him because they are lovely and elusive — as 
elusive as the charm of Blake, a poet to whom it is 
surprising that the composer has devoted no music. 
He is in short confessing that they demand the 
highest capacities of the singer. In two words : 
they are never obvious and they are uniformly 
characteristic of an unusual and strangely unvarying 
personality. 

This permanence of atmosphere is one of the most inter- 
esting things about Vaughan Williams's work. He 
seems to have found himself from the beginning. It is 
not necessary to divide the songs into groups. The early 
examples reflect the man as clearly as the latc'r. They 
show the same restraint, the same power of penetrating 
to the heart of a lyric, the same structural simplicity 
and melodic strength, the same affinity to the spirit 
of English folk-song. Not one of the poems chosen is 
unworthy of the attention of a poet-musician, and very 
few of the settings are less than worthy of their subject. 
That essential rightness inspires so early a song as 
** Linden Lea." It is as direct and satisfying as a folk- 
song. It is no countrified song written from the towns- 
man's point of view. The countryman is there ; you 
feel his strength, his rooted love of the soil, his serene 
and unaggressive dignity, his inarticulate passion for 
his home, for growing things, for the richness of nature 
that is for him embodied in the apple tree that leans 
down low on Linden Lea. It is there in " Blackmwore 
by the Stour," a jolly, ample, richly humorous song 
that needs only to be heard to become widely popular. 
It is there — strange leap ! — in the " Five Mystical 
Songs," particularly in the first, " Easter," and in the 
last, the still finer " Antiphon." It is there in the six 
songs, " On Wenlock Edge," in the unusually grandiose 
song from which the cycle takes its name, and in 

Bredon Hill," one more setting of w^ords that have 
probably been more often set than any othei b by a living 
poet. The reasons for their popularity are obvious. 
They express a complete drama in little, with a poignant 
climax and a conclusion that leaves the hearer question- 
ing its exact drift. Above all there are the bells, so 
arresting, so descriptive, so dangerously enticing to 
easy imitative treatment. Here they do not get it. 
Instead there is a sense of space, the stretch of " coloured 
counties," the lark isolated in the broad lift of sky and, 
threading through sound and silence, the distant ringing 
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of bells, not of one peal but of many — beautiful, serene, 
callously insistent. 

But if Vaughan Williams is to become widely known 
as a song writer it will probably be by the two volumes 
of Songs of Travel," by the sturdy stoicism of " The 
Vagabond," the unsentimental pathos of " Bright is 
the Ring of Words," the fresh and winsome loveliness 
of " The Roadside Fire," the serene mysticism of 
" Youth and Love " and " The Infinite Shining 
Heavens " and, perhaps mOte^han all, by " Silent 
Noon/’ unsurpassed among modern songs. 


•‘Stravinsky,’* the third of Dr. Eaglefield Hull’s articles, 
“Three Musical Innovators,'' will appear in the November 
Bookman. 

CERTAIN SONGS OF THE DAY. 

Looking back upon the last five-and-twenty years, the 
lover of British music may note, upon the whole, an im- 
provement. The commonplace song, words and music, 
is still commonplace, but not quite so cheap and tawdry 
as of yore. No longer are we offered the once inevitable 
“ waltz refrain ” — no more do dying children rise heaven- 
wards in a blaze of arpeggios and heavy chords fff. There 
has grown up a class of song which did not appreciably 
exist in t\\G fin-de-siecle period, as a branch of English art. 
The work of our best composers is of very high quality 
and ’distinction. 

Unfortunately those songs always achieve the quickest 
success which are the stalest in melody and sentiment. 
The time-honoured phrase, derivative from a hundred 
reminiscences, is j ust as sate in song writing as the good old 
cliche situation in story-telling. VTth either of these the 
average person feels sale. He or she isn’t called upon 
to experience perturbing new emotions. The mind is 
permeated by a restful acquiescence in the thing well 
known — perhaps the most deadly of all “ dopes.” Hence 
the familiar will always be the popular ; and will assuredly 
pay far better than attempts at variety and sheer 
originality. 

Yet when one comes across a song like Cyril Scott’s 
” The Unforeseen,”^ how' admirable it is ! The nobility 
of his music is invigorating : its psychological insight 
strangely subtle. Its virility threatens to swamp Mrs. 
Marriott Watson's wistful verses — yet ends by suftusing 
them with unexpected intensity of .significance. Indeed 
the astonishing chord in the penultimate bar is almost 
overwhelming in its suggestion of grief. A thoughtful 
contralto or baritone could create a sort of furore with this 
song. 

Another new work of Cyril Scott’s is ” Afterday, which, 
though nobody can challenge its artistry, is perhaps not 
bn the level of ” The Unforeseen.” A compo.ser is rarely 
at liis best when setting his own words ; and the lines 

*' And from the glories of that goal just borrow 
One sacred ray,” 

atre curiously banal. But no audience, whether private or 
public, would carp at this minor detail : and so effective a 
Song will never want an audience. 

Cyril Scott’s second-best is a long way ahead of many 
other people’s best. One recognises, one appreciates their 
honest striving : yet too often it is ” fundamental brain- 
work ” that is missing. Take, for instance, ” Life,”* by 
Ernest Austin. It is an attempt at better things, and not 
intended to tickle the ears of groundlings : Mrs. Barbauld’s 
famous old poem is here set to resonant harmonies. The 
parsimony which allows only one note to each word may 
assist the declamatory effect — yet occasionally one recalls 
Walt Whitman’s objection to ” plain-sailing always,” and 
^l9ngs for some vehement break, or some big cantabile 

1 Unforeseen.” Words by Rosamund Marriott Wat- 

* ion ; /music by Cyril Scott. 2s. (Elkin.) 

• ' Afterday.” Words and music by CyrU Scott. 2s, (Elldn.) 

* “ Life.” Words by Mrs. Barbauld ; music by Ernest Austin. 
2$. (Larway.) 


passage. But the phrasing demands a complete over- 
haul : a heavy accent falling on But, And, or. Through, 
'Tts, ” I own to me," and^ worst of all, Per-haps (!) — surely 
these are amazing inaccuracies '> Yet a daring vocalist, 
by disregarding the accents as they stand, and treating 
the whole thing as a balanced recitative, might obtain an 
effect with ” Life.” The last bar is, to my thinking, too 
matter-of-fact ; as though it were the old familiar workaday 
life which, encountered ” in some brighter clime,” should 
” bid one good morning.” Somehow this bar suggests 
the smell of hot rolls, coffee, bacon, and the morning paper. 
Mr. Ernest Austin needed courage here, and a climax of 
chords in some extraneous key. ...” Aspiration ”* has 
been evidently concocted at the pianoforte, and noted 
down with a sublime disregard for such chromatic perils 
and pitfalls as alarm the unready amateur. There is here, 
again, a doling-out of one word per note, and a lot of 
sonorous chords to one ha’pennyworth of melody. Mr. 
Austin knows how to obtain an obvious vocal effect : but 
he obtains it by rather meretricious methods. 

With ” Requiem ”* we come to a song of simple sentiment, 
non-committal in w^ords, and decidedly pretty in its own 
way — which is the line of least resistance. ” Sometimes 
I Seem to Hear You ”• is another example of the same class — 
the perennial ” safe card ” — in easy keys and of small 
compass : saccharine in feeling : can be sung by either 
sex : runs smoothly under the voice. Has not one really 
novel or salient line in words or music. For all which 
reasons it will probably be x>opular. In Herbert Oliver's 
” O Mistress Mine,”’ the verse has been subordinated to a 
reiterative figure in the pianoforte accompaniment, against 
which the not- very-distinguished melody tries to hold its 
own. This composition naturally challenges comparisons 
with innumerable other renderings of the same lovely 
lync. 

l^st on our list, the amusing ” Parodies ”* of Mr. Herbert 
Hughes are comparatively a new departure. They are 
settings of familiar nursery rhymes, which poke gentle fun 
at composers ancient and modern by ” taking off ” their 
respective and unmistakable styles. Skill and humour 
are required for the interpretation of these clever jeux 
d' esprit : which, as this is Book II, arc evidently winning 
a deserved success. 

May Byrox. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 

A DAY AT TriE FAIR. By Easthope Martin. (Enoch.) 

Another delightful set of ” Fair ” songs, by Helen Taylor 
and Easthope Martin, is sure of a welcome from lovers of 
their previous songs of The Fair. The present volume 
will not disappoint them — the songs are every bit as good 
as tlieir predecessors, even if at times they are reminiscent 
of them. Each of the four songs that make up ” A Day 
at the Fair ” goes with a swing and a jollity that is 
infectious. 

SIX STANDARD ENGLISH SONGS. By Ernest Newton. 
(Enoch.) 

For the tenor and bass this book of duets should be very 
much in demand. The duets are arranged and set to 
new accompaniments by Ernest Newton. ” Drink To Me 
Only With Thine Eyes,” ” A-Hunting We Will Go ” and 
” The Well of St. Keyne ” are among the old favourites 
contained in the book. 

LEFT BEHIND. By Herbert Oliver. (Larway.) 

A delicate and tender little song ; very short, but with 
a haunting melody. 

* ” Aspiration.” Words by Berwick Sayers ; music by Ernest 
Austin. 2s. (Larway.) 

* ” Requiem.” Words by Berwick Sayers ; music by Cecil 
Baumer. 2s. (Larway.) 

• ” Sometimes I Seem to Hear You.” Words by Edward 
Lockton ; music by H. Lyall Philips. 2s. (Chappell.) 

’ ” O Mistress Mme.” Words from ” Twelfth Night ” ; music 
by Herbert Oliver. 2s. (Larway.) 

• ” Parodies.” Nursery Rhymes re-set for voice and piano. 
By Herbert Hughes. 4s. (Metzler.) ' 
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COURTING TIME* By Gerald Came. (Enoch.) 

The words of this song, by Helen Taylor, lack freshness, 
and as if affected by this the music humdrums along, 
conjuring up as it goes the ghosts of tunes that have lived 
before it. 

ALLIE. By John R. Heath. (Enoch ) 

This is distinctly fresh and vivacious ; an excellent 
setting to quaint words by Robert Graves. 

THE MOORS OF DERRYNANE. By Frederick Xicholls. 
(Larway.) 

A spirited song, with an atmosphere. The music is 
descriptive and fits well the stirring words. 


TLbc E)rama. 

CHAUVE-SOURIS. 

By Francis D. Grierson. 

I N the days when the Great White Tsar was still 
the Little Father of his people, certain actors and 
actresses fell into the habit of meeting in a small 
restaurant in Moscow. These people were imbued 
with the tradition of the Russian theatre — what we in 
England would describe as playing for the side,** 
rather than the exhibition of individual abilities or 
peculiarities. The Russian play — by which I do not 
mean a certain class of melodrama seen on the English 
stage — is not written for a person, but for persons ; it 
is a background to be illumined by a constellation 
rather than by a single star. 

These people of the theatre, then, met happily 
together from time to time, and presently began to 
enact for their own amusement such dramas as they 
considered entertaining enough to be worthy of 
presentment. The fame of these private performances 
was soon noisid abroad, and to be invited by one of 
the participants to make one of the audience was a 
privilege more easily sought than obtained. 

For a long time these entertainments were purely 
voluntary, the relaxation of professional players who 
loved their art : but one day they were persuaded to 
enrol themselves as a definite company of players, to 
the public joy, but besprinkled ^^ith the sentimental 
tears of those who had enjoyed the entree to the private 
performances of the old days. 

A small theatre was obtained, but had it been twice 
as large it would have been inadequate, for night after 
night it was crowded to the very doors. 

The company had chosen the whimsical title 
" Letuchaya Muish,** which may be translated “ Flying 
Mouse.*' The name is self-explanatory to anyone who 
has seen their performances, or has any acquaintance 
with Russia. The Bat (** flying mouse,** chauve- 
souris **) flies in the twilight ; it dashes here and there, 
apparently without direction or motive, like a mis- 
chievous child ; it is a butterfly of the night, an 
irresponsible puck owning no master save his own 
freakish fancy. 

Of course the Flying Mouse was offered great in- 
ducements to spread his wings and fly to Petrograd, 
but he resisted all blandishments ; charm they never 
so wisely he remained in the shadow of the Kremlin, 
where he had first tried his wings, until days came 
in which the thunder of great guns and small was 
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GOOP POEMS WELL SET TO MUSIC 

ROGER QUIETER 

Three "Pastoral Songs 
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1. I WILL GO WITH MY FATHER A-PLOUGHING. 

2. CHERRY VALLEY. 
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Some recent Songs hy CYRIL SCOTT. 

INVOCATION. MARGARET MAITLAND RADFORD. 

D (D to E) and F. Sung by Vladimir Rosinc. 

IMMORTALITY. LORD LYTTON, 

E flat, F (C to F) and G. Sung b> Madamu Marchlsi and Hurert 
Eisdeli . 


WATER-LILIES. P. J. O’REILLY. 

C, D flat (D flat to F) and E flat. 

THE WATCHMAN. JEAN HYACINTH HILDYARD. 

B flat, C (D to F) and D. Sung by Astra Desmond. 

THE HUCKSTER. EDWARD THOMAS. 

H flat (D to F) and C. Sung by I^iLip Wilson. 

HAVE YE SEEN HIM PASS BY. 

GEOFFREY WHITWORTH. 

E to E. Sung by A.nne Thursfield. 
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three Keys instead of two : — 

AFTERDAY. G, B flat (D to F) and C. 

THE UNFORESEEN. B flat, C (C to G) and D. 

A thematic list of fourteen favourite Cyril Scott songs will be forwarded 
post tree on application. 
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heard, and monstrous birds appeared in the air, the 
like of which the poor Flying Mouse had never seen. 
When a new order of things came about in his native 
land, the Flying Mouse — a gentle, old-fashioned, merry 
little thing — found himself uncomfortable in his new 
surroundings, so he spread out his wings rather timidly 
and flew many a weary mile. But a welcome awaited 
him. There was still room for the little Mouse in the 
hearts of those who loved, and love beautiful things. 

Mr. Charles B. Cochran,'" says the paper beside me, 
“ has the honour to announce the appearance of The 
Company of the Theatre de la Chauve-Souris at the 
London Pavilion, but (as Nikita Balieff says) “ I don't 
ca-are ! " To me it is the dear little Flying Mouse. . . . 

The show ? Well, it is like going into a large room, 
the walls of which are covered with exquisite minia- 
tures ; you feel that each one is the finest in the 
collection — until you have seen the next. The moment 
M. Lucien Wurmser’s baton lifts the opening music from 
the souls of the wonderful orchestra, you feel that you 
do not even wish to open your programme ; such music 
can only herald undreamed of dehghts. 

Then a man in evening dress parts the curtain and 
stares at you ; blinks ; stares again and in English 
that is broken with cunning skill, tells you things — 
you don't care what ; you laugh when he laughs and 
are content, for you are still under the spell of that 
wonderful music. Then the curtains roll back and 
your dreams come true. Costumes, scenery, voices — 
these are words. It is a kaleidoscope of wonderful, 
harmonious designs. You laugh, you catch your 
breath, you long to whirl with the Tzigane, to weep 
very gently with Mesdames Birse and Ershova, to 
stamp your feet and wave 3^our hands. . . , 

It is all wonderful, and one can only indicate one's 


personal selections. If I enjoyed any things more than 
other things, they were (I must give them as they 
appear on the programme — even it is characteristic — 
only, for reasons of space, names of costume designers 
and even the names of the many actors are omitted 
except in the case of " A Night at Yard," in which 
nearly all of them appear) ; 

PoRCKLEixE DE Sevres. Music imitated from the old 
French Song, " Sur le Pont d'Avignon.'’ 

Russian Songs of Sentiment. 

A Parade of Wooden Soldiers. 

** Toi Qui CoNXAis.” An old French Song. 

Copenhagen Porceletne. A Dance designed by R^misofl. 
The Black Hussars.” A group of the Characteristic 
Songs of Russia, designed by Remisoff. 

” A Night at Yard.” (A famous Moscow restaurant.) 
This scene, by Remisofif, depicts the life of Moscow 
about 1840 

M. Vavitch and Mine. Schischkine, supported by Mmes. 
Birse, Deykarlianov^a, Dianina, Davidowa, Karabanova, 
Rakowskaya, Fechner ; and MM. Dalmatofl, Boreo, 
Gorodetzky, Manev'sky, Malakolif, Makaroff, Stoyanovsky 
and Zotoff. 

“ The Sudden Death of a Horse ; or the Greatness 
OF the Russian Soul.” A dramatic incident by 
A. Tchckhoff. Designed by Remisoff. 

The " Parade of Wooden Soldiers " is extraordinarily- 
funny ; the " pieces of porcelain " are exquisite in their 
delicacy ; the — but how can one mention everything ? 
M. Balieft quizzing is, like Trilby, funny without being 
vulgar. He never anno3\s his audience. I learn with 
regret that the show remains at the Pavilion for six 
weeks only-, but London will beg Cochran to secure 
speedily a new home for it when it has to make room 
for the new Pavilion production. The Grand Guignol 
has made for itself a place in the sun ; the Chauve- 
Souris, if there be any- taste in London, will make a 
place for itself in the hearts of the p>eople. 


starlight. 

By Graham Sutton. 



Photo by 
C. Vandyk 


Mr. Matheson Lang. 


A mid the 

w-elter of 
slumps, optimistic 
foiecasts, shifting 
tastes, aspiring 
repertories and 
competing stars, 
Mr. Matheson 
Lang once more 
emerges in a 
characteristic role 
and feeds anew 
the ever-raging 
controversy on 
the vexed question 


of the " star "-lit play. 

It was the fashion for so many years to decry the 
star system and prophesy its wane, that to the man in 
the pit such prophecy began to seem a parrot-cry, 
a mere journalistic cliche which he considered (according 
to liis lights) either too hackneyed to be formidable or 
toc^^good to be true. And then quite suddenly, by 
death or retirement, the thing happened : a whole 


* ” Christopher Sly.” At the New Theatre. 


galaxy of the old planets swam out of his ken, and the 
most casual watcher of dramatic skies w-as forced to 
reconsider his verdict. 

Ask such an one to account for the star-manager's 
disappearance, and in four cases out of five his answer 
will be that the star's average magnitude must have 
decreased. But has it ? His history for the past 
century is one of progress and amplification rather than 
decline. The " grand style " of Kemble, the un- 
compromising violence of Macready, are toned down 
by Charles Kean and Henry Irving ; a new subtlety is 
introduced ; the producer's art is invented and brought 
to aid : Tree overdoes it ? No doubt ; for the pro- 
ducer's art is as yet confused with the less noble science 
of keeping the star-manager in the limelight. Autocracy 
is still the watchword ; but the autocracy of Tree is a 
more liberal state than that of Kemble or Macready. 

But if (retorts my friend in the pit) your star's 
light has steadily increased, why has he suddenly faded ? 
The answer is that he has not faded at all ; he has been 
eclipsed. His supremacy was threatened long before 
the war, when Ibsen, Shaw, Barker, Galsworthy (to 
name only four) began writing plays in which he could 
no longer shine. Even the second-best plays of all 
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these dramatists are very difficult to produce on the 
star system ; their best work is starproof. Star Stock- 
mann, Higgins, Anthony, and you will make your play 
extremely obscure ; star any character in “ The Wild 
Duck,^' *^The Doctor’s Dilemma/’ ‘'The Madras 
House,'" “ The Silver Box,” and you will make it flatly 
unintelligible. That is what the old managers really 
meant when they declared the new dramatists unactable. 
The new dramatists have won — first by the devotion of 
a small band of zealots who, despite risk, loss and star- 
inspired derision, persisted in letting the public see 
their plays ; and later, by the shifting of power from 
star-managers to syndicates which, though they have 
given us much bad work, are at least free in theory’ to 
produce occasional good plays unhandicapped by astral 
considerations. All this has happened without any 
falling off in the quality of modern starlight, which is 
as good as ever. The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in the fact that an advancing taste seeks 
something better than the best their system can give. 

" Then why,” pursues my friend with growing 
exasperation. ” keep harping on ideals which have gone 
down with honour ? Above all, why do so in connection 
with Mr. Matheson Lang — unle'^s indeed you are tiying 
to be gratuitously offensive to the best living exponent 
of the older school ? ” For this reason — that though 
I hold no brief for the star-manager, he has at least 
performed and still performs such vital functions m 
the drama that his wholesale extinction (should it 
ever occur) would be nothing less than a disaster. 
For consider the limitations of the ” all-round ” or 
“ repertory ” cast that has begun to take his place ; 
its plays are better, certainly : but its acting (with a 
few notable exceptions) is such as to make one wonder 
whether the old system, with its one good actor 
dominant in a cast, were not better than a cast contain- 
ing no good acting at all. By stressing realism and a 
prim restraint the modern ” repertory ” play has 
opened the profession to a large number of alleged 
actors, cast in real-life parts, who have no more to do 
than learn their lines and ” be themselves.” The effect 
is piquant, after the star system ; but it palls damnably. 
And if this fashion become universal there is a real 
danger that the genuine actor — the man who, like 
Mr. Lang, has been through the mill, has learnt his 

THE REAL 

N ot long ago I had the pleasure of praising Mr. 

Fagan’s vision in the difficult task of casting 
plays. In ” John Bull’s Other Island,” at the Court, 
he has repeated his success. His company is ” The 
Irish Players, and Three English.” Irish players need 
no introduction now, for of all living managers Mr. Fagan 
has done most to kill that vile tradition of the ” stage 
Irishman ” which flourished like an unpleasantly green 
bay tree for so many years before his time ; but in his 
choice of Mr. James Dale for Larry Doyle his keen 
judgment is once more justified. There is a curious stage 
superstition that all grades of Irishmen have a uniform 
brogue — as though the English gentleman in a French 
play should be provided with a Cockney accent ; Mr. 
Fagan, being an Irishman himself, has courage to 
ignore the fetish, and having found in Mr. Dale the right 
qualities of hard, incisive, slightly embittered common 


business from the bottom, can play anything with good 
craftsmanship and his own line with brilliance — will pass 
out of memory, to the detriment of the English stage. 

Nor can the charge of fostering bad plays (so justly 
brought against the old star-managers) be laid at 
Mr. Lang's door. ” The Purple Mask ” was good of 
its kind ; ” Mr. Wu ” better ; ” The Wandering Jew ” 
perhaps better still ; if they were all of a kind dependent 
on Mr. Lang’s fine personal acting for any real success, 
why, that is a vice inherent in the star system, and no 
fault of his. The star-manager has never inspired good 
literature, though ho has often thriven on bad. (If 
you want to realise how great an actoi Irving was, sit 
down and try to read ” The Bells.”) ” But what about 
Shakespeare ? ” challenges my friend. Quite so, dear 
Brutus : but have you ever noticed Shakespeare’s unique 
gift of writing plays that can be produced equally well 
on either system ? If not, 1 commend it to your con- 
sideration ; it is the secret of his immortality. 

Mr. Lang’s own ” Othello ” will live long in play- 
goers’ memories ; the part suited him admirably and 
gave full scope to his fine, tender-mournful voice. For 
in the cult of Voice (another lost art) Mr. Lang follows 
greatly in the best tradition. His ” Wandering Jew ” 
was a triumph of voice, pure and simple — of voice first 
harsh and hostile, which with uncanny art grew mellower 
with the strange deepening spirituality of the Jew. We 
read that when Spranger Barry uttered certain lines in 
a play now deservedly forgotten, ” all the critics in the 
pit burst into tears ” ; critics nowadays are made of 
sterner stuff — yet in ” The Wandering Jew ” (lame, 
turgid stuff in print) Mr. Lang gained a comparable effect, 
and by sheer splendid resonance held us spellbound. 

There remains one other advantage of the star-play, 
exemplified in all Mr. Lang's productions, for which 
the system nowadays receives little credit ; the star- 
manager is at any rate autocratic. He selects, casts 
and produces with his single brain ; in this he practises 
the gospel of unity preached by Mi. Gordon Craig, 
whereas the syndicate’s producer is too often hampered 
on all sides by author, actor, scene-painter, among whom 
he is no autocrat but a mere lellow-employe. There is 
pathetic irony in the Aought that Mr. Craig’s ideal 
should thus be most nearly realised by the one personage 
with whom he is most implacably at variance. 

IRISHMAN. 

sense, has wisely availed himself of these essentials in 
presenting I^arry, and let nationality go by the board. 
And yet— there is something missing from the play. 
Sometimes, in moments of his deepest bitterness, Larry 
smirks ; Matt Haffigan is plaintive where he should be 
blindly vindictive ; Nora Reilly gushes a little, and 
where she laughs at her outlandish lover, laughs with 
the humour of toleration, not with the hysteria of 
despair ; Mr. Fred 0’Dono\ an is saved to some extent 
by the tender beauty of his own temperament in a very 
wonderful part, yet even he tends rather to senti- 
mentalise the grimness of the play. To say this is no 
reflection on the cast ; such weakness as there is lies 
not in acting but in the production. For the play’s 
subtlest quality is a certain bitterness — ^not in the least 
political, but as it were ingrained in the mentality of 
nearly all concerned. Shaw is less beautiful than Yeats, 
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iess real than Synge : but he is more like the spirit of 
Ireland than eitlvjr. Mr. Wade’s production (in opposi- 
tion, one felt, to the Irish cast’s own deepest instincts) 
is too tinged with the " top-o’-the-morning ” jollity of 
the old regime ; the house liked it, of course ; yet 
amidst all the applause one seemed to hear the shades 
of Lever and Boucicault join in with ironic laughter. 
The outstanding personal success is that of Mr. Alfred 
Clark as Broadbent. Paradoxically enough, this English 
part is {crede experto !) one full of pitfalls for any but an 
Irish actor. Your Englishman is apt to see in it no 
more than caricature, thereby missing the intense 
seriousness that underlies its buoyant froth ; Mr. Clark 
triumphantly avoids this error ; may I implore him to 
go on resisting it, nor spoil so richly humorous a perform- 
ance by transgressing the borders of burlesque on which 
he hovers so deliciously for four arduous acts ? G S 

WOMAN TO WOMAN. At the Globe Theatre. 

Mr. Michael Morton’s powerful, emotional play intro- 
duces an actress unknown on this side of the Atlantic. 
She plays the part of a beautiful French dancer who for the 
sake of her war baby plunges into a heart-to-heart duet 
with her lover’s childless wife. When Miss Wilette 
Kershaw steps on to the stage at the Globe Theatre the 
friendly round of applause that greets the first appearance 
of the other principals in “ Woman to Woman ” is con- 
spicuously absent. We are an audience of strangers, silent, 
critical, with expressionless faces, and hearts that have 
been presumably abandoned in cold storage. A few 
minutes pass, and we begin to move in our seats. A 
flutter of appreciation stirs the house. She is so alive, so 
sensitively alive, this warm-hearted French dancer with the 
quaint broken English. The inflexions of her voice, the 
play of her eyes, her quick expressive gestures captivate 
us, and by the time the curtain falls on the first act Miss 
Kershaw is securely enthroned in our hearts, and nothing 
less than half-a-dozen calls will satisfy us. S H W 

THE LOVE THIEF. At the Comedy Theatre. 

The story of “ The Love Thief ” has been sufficiently 
told in the daily and weekly press and can be summarised 
here in a few words : it is of the matching of brain against 
brawn and the triumph of brain. FYom all we know of 
Florence under Lorenzo the Magnificent there is nothing 
improbable in the* violent and vdvid play of incident: 
daggers, vinous braggadocio, courtesans, dungeons, seren- 
ades and more daggers — they are all in the picture. The 
local colour, indeed, is excellent, even though the speeches, 
particularly those of the poet, Malespini, are often so 
impossibly verbose as to remind us of the page-long utter- 
ances of Miss Corelli’s earlier creations. The author. 
Signor Benelli, somewhat bowdlerised, we imagme, by his 
translator, Mr. C. B. Fernald, achieves from the outset 
the atmosphere of brutal voluptuousness that we associate 
with Florence of the Medicis. In this he is ably assisted 
by M. Komisarjevsky’s brilliantly-coloured scenes and 
general decor^ which, though not a little suggestive of the 
Russian Ballet, is yet peculiarly apposite in its effect. But 
it is for the acting that Londoners will visit “ The Love 
Thief,” and notably for the acting of Mr. Norman 
McKinnel. Mr. McKinnel’s interpretation of the Pisan 
bully, Neri, ranging as it does from jovial insolence through 
violence and suffering to sheer madness, is easily one of the 
most wonderful of his many fine performances. The play 
of his facial expressions, the strength and ease of his 
gestures, are a delight to watch ; he is magnetic from first 
t9 last, whether silent or speaking. Mr. Thesiger's study 
04 the revengeful and neuropathic poet -is a fine and 
suffi c ient contrast to Mr. McKinnel, while Miss Cathleen 
lie^bit uses her powers admirably to convey the smoulder- 
ing fire and cat-like quality of the disputed mistress, 
^t5inevra. W. K. S. 
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Anthony Lyveden 

BY 

DORNFORD YATES 

Author of ** Berry and Co.,** **The Brother of Daphne,** 
** The Courts of Idleness,” ete. 

This IS something more than a love story. \t Mr VatC's’s instanr( . we 
peer into the very smithy of Fate. With our own eyes we w'ltuess the foi eing, 
the tempering, the proving of Love ; we sec the hammer-pl.iy ol tremendous 
emotions ; out of the cold iron of accident we watdi iind roamed -ot ixsiies 
come l>eaten into shape. And it is only when the smith abruptly layss down 
his h.immer and the completed artifice lies before us, that we lealise that we 
have l)ecn something more than spectators aud that somewhf'te irretrievably 
bound up with the handiwork there is a bit ot our heait 

The Man from 
the Wilds 

BY 

HAROLD BINDLOSS 

Harold Hindloss has had a good innings as a novelist, but he shows no 
signs of tiring. Instead of playing himself out he has played himself ui, and 
to-day IS scoring with more freedom than ever. His last novel, " The Man 
from the Wilds," introduces us to John Wreay, a Canadian prospector, 
who has come to England to undertake the guardianship (jf a young girl. 
Her propierty, which has run down, is restored by his discovery of niinerals. 
Of course he marries his charming ward, but not until he has sustained adven- 
tures surpassing any he had encountered on the shores of St. James’s Bay, 
It IS refreshing to learn that the Old Countrv retains such possibilities of 
eurichment and thrill, and is no more played out than is Mr Bmdloss him%elf. 
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THE ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 

By the late M. J. B. Baddeley, B.A (The Thorough 

Guides.) 6s. net. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS; ILFRACOMBE 
AND NORTH-WEST DEVON : AND 
CROMER AND DISTRICT. 

2s. each. (Ward, Lock.) 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co have in tlie past received the 
grateful thanks ol many English lioliday makers for their 
well-known Guides to 
English holiday resorts 
and districts, and they 
are getting into their 
full stride again afte^r the 
war-time dislocation. 

They hav(‘ taken over the 
publication of the whole 
senes of Baddeley 's 
Thorough Guides and, as 
the lirst ol their own 
work in tins senes, have 
reissued the 1 a m o u s 
volume which deals witli 
the English Lake Dis- 
trict Baddeley ’s guides 
have had an en\iable 
n a m e among serious 
holiday makers, men and 
womesi who seek out the 
remoter beauties of coast 
and moorland, and there 
are many to \Nhom there 
is no loy comparable, 
short of the lour itself, 
with that of taking out 
these little books, with 
their excjuisitc niajis, and 
recalling, mile by mile, 
t h e old t o Li r s and 
planning new ones. Of 
all the senes, tlie first 
issued, that which deals 
w i t h the Lakes, has 
always been tlit best. It 
is an admirable example 
of the most patient and 
thorough accom})li.sh- 
ment of its object, and 
it is doubtful if it has 
ever been exceeded in its 
owTi particular sphere. 

The new edition has been 
carefully revised and is 
^ to the walking tourist a 
thing of beauty, with its 
carefully ordered typo- 
graphy and its frequent 
coloured maps in 
Bartholomew s best style, beautifully clear and alluring. 
It is possible that some of the books of this series 
are open — by the very thoroughness and completeness 
of their absorption in the necessary details of direction 
in difficult mountain and coast country — to the cynicism 
of certain superior writers who are apt to scoff at guide- 
books, but any such criticism fails as against Baddeley *s 
^ Lake District, for those who use it are best aware how 
often, and how opportunely, there are brought in allusions, 
stories, descriptions, that give to the book, at every few* 
pages, the human savour at the lack of which the gibes 
ftre pointed, and help to a more complete understanding 


of tlie district. One could mention a score of such satis- 
fying passages, with which users ol the book are familiar. 
It may be “ AVonderfiil W alker ” ; the revival of cottage 
spinning and weaving , the story of W illiam Ritson of 
W'astdale ; or any one of many other such interpolations — 
the user knows and cherishes them all. It requires some 
hardihood to make suggestions in face of such . relative 
perfection, but 1 cannot help wondering why Mr. Baddelej' 
did not more clearly and persistently make known Words- 
worth’s essays on the Lake scenery. They form perhaps 

the finest reasoned 
appreciation of the 
scenery of any single 
district in England, and 
as tliey have lately been 
republished by the Ox- 
ford l^ress, anyone can 
get the book. A concise 
but adequate sketch of 
the Lake poets .would 
usefully supplement the 
scattered brief references 
t o their hoiLses, resi- 
dences and associations. 
One feels, also, that there 
IS too little about 
Komney, Ruskin and 
Arnold, .and more 
adequate references to 
“ Robert Elsniere,” in 
which api>ear some of the 
most cxcjuisite modern 
impressions of Lakeland, 
would not be ungrace- 
ful. Something useful 
might well be added, too, 
about the flora of the 
district. The Red Guides 
to Ilfracombe, Cromer 
and the Channel Islands 
well represent this cheap, 
popular series which in 
summer ring the English 
coast with red. Of their 
kind they arc admirable, 
giving just the informa- 
tion that the not too 
ardent tourist or short 
holiday maker needs, in 
maps, plans, pictures 
and directions. All 
series of books neces- 
sarily vary in merit. 
Ilfracombe and the 
Channel Islands are 
quite good, but the 
Cromer volume is not 
so satisfactory. The 
C r o m e r district, like 
every other English district, has a network of footpaths 
which are far more attractive than the roads. Yet holiday 
makers are sent along the hot and dusty roads — and they 
can be hot and dusty on the Norfolk coast. For the author 
of this volume the footpaths hardly exist, and such parts 
of the volume as describe the country excursions would 
do with a thorough revision. Experxenta docet. But one 
failure does not spoil a series any more than one .swallow 
makes a summer, and from a long experience I offer thanks 
to the editor of these guide-books, for much useful 
information and many pleasant excursions. 

The Tramp. 



Froyn Sculpture of To-Day, Lilith. 

By Kmeion Parker (Altred Drury). 

(Chapman Hall) 

Reviewed in this Nu ibcr. 
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GENER/VL BRAMBLE. 

By Andr6 Maurois. Translated from the French by 

Jules Castier and Ronald Boswell. 6s. net. (John 

Lane.) 

To readers of “The Silence of Colonel Bramble “ this 
book needs little commendation beyond mention of its title. 
That earlier book which M. Maurois gave us is one of the 
most abidingly attractive 
books of the war, and the 
arrival of a sequel marked 
with all the ready wit, the 
kindly, smiling humour of 
its predecessor is something 
to be hailed with real 
delight. Our old friend 
the colonel has become a 
general, but the talk that 
takes place at Divisional 
Head-quarters is as amus- 
ing, as arriding, as sug- 
gestive as it was in the 
earlier volume. In setting 
forth the experiences of 
Aurelle, the French inter- 
preter attached to the 
Scottish Division, M. 

Maurois gives us wTth 
characteristic French neat- 
ness character sketches of 
various British officers in 
a wonderfully effective 
fashion. If his humour is 
frequently informed with 
satire, the satire is never 
barbed, it is of the kind 
at which the satirised 
themselves can smile, while 
wondering how it was that 
a “ foreigner “ could get 
such insight into the ways 
and thought of those 
among whom he was 
stationed. This new book 
takes Aurette and his 
friends through the con- 
cluding stages of the war 
and well beyond, but 
though the war is the 
background to the book 
it is only the background, 
it is but the occasion that 
brought this group of 
people together. The book 
is in anecdotal and con- 
versational fashion and 
showing of ourselves “ as 
ithers see us,“ but ever in 
a friendly, genial fashion. 

M. Maurois should be a 
powerful factor — a n d 
literary liaison officer — in 
the maintaining of the 
Entente. 

spangles of existence. 

By Robert Blatchford. 6s. (John Lane.) 

It is a truism to say that the good short story is met 
with more seldom than the good novel. The briefer any 
work of art the more unfaltering and skilful must be the 
hand that produces it. Imperfections of technique, 
atnbiguities which only a little mar a good novel, as a fine 
fabric marred by a knotted thread is still a fine fabric, 
mf .y be the complete ruin of a short story. And the shorter 
the story the more complete the ruin. Thus we have few 


short story writers, and fewer still who attempt to give 
life and significance to such short sketches as these which 
Mr. Blatchford has just published under the title of 
“ Spangles of Existence.” It is obvious that a work of 
fiction which fills only about three and a half pages requires 
a very high degree of technical excellence in the writing. 
Mr. Blatchford has a high degree of skill. He gives life to 
these small episodes ; it is hardly to be wondered at if he 

fails, on the whole, to give 
significance. He is 
obviously a very close and 
sympathetic observer, and 
he has considerable powers 
of description, as may be 
seen from the following 
passage : 

“ The big drummer of the 
Buffs was a fine specimen of 
the Enghsh soldier. Young 
and straight, spotless and 
smart, with a saucy smile and 
blue eyes, bright and very 
keen There w^as mastery in 
his firm port and cool 
regard. 

“ He beat his drum as 
though he loved it. He beat 
it as one who understood 
it. . . He beat it with 
reticence and with discretion 
and with the sw^^tcst force 
and directness. A most 
gifted and accomplished 
drummer. 

“ And the side drums 
throbbed and the fifes 
chirruped and shrilled, and 
the music and the sunshine 
got into the Bon s or s' 
blood “ 

There are fifty “ Spangle.s ” 
in this book, nearly all of 
them exhibiting the same 
dexterity, nearly all of 
them interesting ; and the 
whole fifty may be read in 
one sitting of an hour or 
so. But one closes the 
book and finds that, after 
all, it has made no impres- 
sion on the mind. Such 
little “ spangles of exist- 
ence, ’ ’ such detached 
episodes, however adroitly 
presented, have necessarily 
verj’ little significance by 
themselves. They are, in 
fact, the rough material 
out of which the story or 
the novel is made. One 
has the feeling, with Mr. 
Blatchford 's book, that 
one IS reading the work of 
a very busy man who. 
delighting in all the aspects 
of our queer life, feels the 
necessity of communicat- 
ing his delight, yet cannot find the time to make 
any sort of synthesis of his impressions ; and so pours 
them out separately, leaving each impression to stand 
alone, as an impression and nothing else. One admires his 
zest and skill, one is grateful for the entertainment ; but 
at the back of one's mind remains the thought : “ What a 
waste ! ” Each little episode is sufficiently entertaining 
for an idle moment, but, reading, one feels that in its proper' 
place, fitted into the scheme of a short story or a novel, 
it might be not only entertaining, but significant and 
beautiful. 



From A General History Spanish : Buen Retiro 

of Porcelain, (late isth or early 

By Wnilain Burton 19TH CENTURY). 

(Cassell). 

Vase with handles and cover In ormolu —gilt and painted. Height zjl ins., 
diameter 9 ins. (Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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HENRY DUKE 
OF GRAFTON. 

By Sir Almeric Fitzroy, 

K.C.B. T2S. 6d. net. 

(Christophers.) 

Henry Fitz Roy, first 
Dtik^ of Grafton, was a 
son of King Charles II by 
Barbara Villiers, Duchess 
of Cleveland, who owing 
to his birth obtained 
prominent posts m the 
army and navy, which 
he filled with competence 
and promise of distinction. 
He married Isabella 
Bennet, daughter of that 
intriguing politician the 
Earl of Arlington, won 
himself some reputation 
in Torrmgton's disastrous 
sea-fight with Tourville, 
and was killed in his 
twenty-eighth year while 
commanding the marines 
at the siege of Cork on 
October gtli, 1O90 His 
biographer. Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy, K.C.B . Clerk to 
the Privy Council claims 
for him that he was a 
young man of generous 
and chivalrous dispo.si- 
tion, a claim which the 
facts of the Duke’s life 
do little to establish. A 
young man who was 
implicated in two duels, 
both witli fatal results, 



From Henry Duke of Grafton Charles II. 

{Christophers) 

From a miniature on the patent 01 the Duke of Grafton. 


which the composition of 
a sound historical mono- 
graph demands. His 
summing up of the char- 
acter of the Duke, given 
on page 84, is a glaring 
example of the worst kind 
of fine writing. An author 
who claims for his hero 
that he had the dare- 
devil charm which dis- 
turbs the circumspect 
ceremonial of life with the 
recklessness of high 
emprise” is writing 
neither prose nor poetry. 

PAMELA 

POUNCE. 

My Agnes and Egerton 

('astle. 7s. 6d. net. 

(fhulder i Stoughton ) 

(,)uite apart from the 
storv of “l^amela Pounce," 
which IS by no means all 
sadness, there is a pathetic 
interest attached to this 
volume, lor it is the last 
which will sliow the com- 
bined names of the two 
notable and distinguished 
collaborators, Agnes and 
Egerton C'aslle Those 
names have for a genera- 
tion stood as a voucher 
for ])ure romance of the 
eighteenth century, genu- 
ine, <lainly, and always 


who helped to spirit away his brother’s wife, ” a woman thoroughly alive. " Pamela Pounce ” announces itself to 

of lowly birth of whom her husband was tired,” who assisted be ” A Tale of Tcmpe.stuous IVtticoats,” and indeed there 


Churchill 111 crushing the rebellion of Monmouth and did 
nothing to save his half-brother from execution, and who 
finally deserted his uncle. King James II, for the IVince 
of Orange, is surely hardly a pattern of generosity and 
chivalry as most of us know these virtues. Sir Almeric 
Fitzroy, in fact, lacks both the impartiality and the style 


arc many petticoats in it, and every petticoat, one might 
almost say, holds a heroine of tragedy or of comedy. 
Pamela herself is a pretty and clever milliner, and her own 
love story runs ” like a cherry-coloured thread through 
the war]) and woof of those other existences, so far above 
heis, in which her profession had involved her.” ” The 



From Pamela Pounce : A Tale of Tempestuous Petticoats, Cover Design. 

Bv Agnes and Kgerton Castle 
{H odder cS- Stoughton), 
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Incomparable Bellairs of a former volume reigns again 
here as Lady Kilcroney, and begins her duties as lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Charlotte in Cheltenham. Hats and 
“ heads ” are needed by all the ladies of fashion gathered 
about the court, and into Pamela’s life comes knowledge 
of the ambitions, the heartaches, the flirtations, the 
intrigues, the elopements, the honest loves and foolish 
fancies of her clientele. 

Pamela and her bandboxes ’ 
flit in and out of the several 
romances, and kind-hearted, 
fascinating, independent 
young person that she is. 
we are relieved to find her 
doing her best for her 
repentant admirer, Jocelyn 
Bellair*-., by marrying him 
in the last chapter. It is 
a dainty, picturesque storv 
and, on the whole, gay and 
amusing. 

THE SECRETS 
OF A KUTTITE. 

By Capt E. O Mousley, 

R.F.A. 8.S. 6 d. net. (Jolni 

Lane ) 

The first impression of the 
average reader of Caj^tain 
Mouslcy’s account of the siege of Kut-el-Amara and of the 
subsequent desert trek and long imprisonment, wull surely 
be that he possessed many more than the proverbial “ nine 
lives ” of a cat. Shelled in the invested town continually, 
sniped at by dozens of Turkish marksmen as he carried 
out his various duties, bombed from the air by day and 
night, the only" w^onder seems that the devoted garri.son 
was not annihilated. True, these experiences w^ere common 
to the troops at the French and other fronts ; but they 
were at least decently- fed, while the inhabitants of besieged 
Kut grew weaker hour by- hour. On April 24111, iqiO, 
the author wrote in 
liis diary of the 
“gallant effort to 
w"alk and to carry- 
out the simplest 
routine by men dying 
and doomed.” -And 
the same evening 
the relief ship, loaded 
with provisions suffi- 
cient for several 
wrecks, fouled a cable 
and ran aground 
just below the town, 
under the very noses 
of the Turkish guns, 
and within sight of 
the men w-aiting to 
unload her. “It 
.appears,” says the 
entry in the next 
day^’s diary, “ that 
this tragic but 
obvious end of so 
glorious a n enter- 
prise is a last hope. 

We have scarcely 
rations for to - mor- 
row.” Four days 
afterwards Kut was in the hands of the enemy ; but 
if^stead of the anticipated change to good food and a 
visit of recuperation to India on parole — which 
0 ezie^l Townshend had endeavour^ to arrange — came 
the looting of the hospital, the theft of every article possible 
&om patients too ill to move, and orders for the tremendous 


journey on foot, on donkeys, and by rail when railways 
occurred, from Kut to Kastamuni, near the southern shore 
of the Black Sea, via Mosul, Aleppo, the Taurus, Afion 
(the junction for Smyrna) and Angora. The account of 
this nightmare-trek is one of war’s wonder-stories. For 
fourteen months — from July, 1916, to September, 1917 — 
the author and his companions were captives at Kastamuni, 

where life was bearable and 
a certain degree of comfort 
could be attained by persis- 
tence and tact in dealing 
with the authorities. At 
the end of that period 
Captain Mousley-, by an 
appeal to the visiting 
inspecting officer of the 
Turkish Government, and 
in view- of the fact that he 
was really- suftering from 
spinal concussion due to the 
explosion of a shell long 
before in Kut, was moved 
to Stamboul for hospital 
treatment ; this “ treat- 
ment,” however, was a farce, 
and many- more hardships 
w-ere still in store. Freedom 
Baghdad captured at last, came at la.st with the armis- 
Qeneral Maude's entry. Hce. and England was in 

sight. This is a bare 
outline of a book which throw-s a clear, strong light 
upon the w-hole situation in the Ottoman empire, and 
particularly^ emphasises the extraonlinary differences in 
feeling, points of view and motives for action betw-een 
Occident and Orient. The author’s contribution to our 
general understanding of tlie political intrigues of 
Constantinople is most valuable ; but the long story- 
of amazing pluck, of refusal to be “ down-hearted,” 
of jests and amusements in the shadow- of death 
and disaster, is one w-hich few readers will set aside 
unmoved. 

CRISES. 

By- Maurice Level. 
6s net. (Philpot ) 

These tabloid tales 
o 1 m y- s t e r y- and 
horror form the first 
volume i n Messrs. 
Philpot ’s Les Fleurs 
dc France series of 
translations from 
celebrated French 
authors, and they'^ 
are already in their 
third edition. Very- 
aptly the late H. B. 
Irving described the 
author as employing 
the methods of O. 
Henry in the service 
of the horrible. 
Indeed, for sheer 
dramatic surprise Ut 
the climax, some of 
these stories out- 
Henry O. Henry. 
Always the surprise 
is planned to shock 
the sensibilities of 
the reader, and bowl 
him over with the authentic Grand Guignol punch. A 
man plotting a murder, for example, discovers that his 
place of concealment is the house of — the official execu- 
tioner I That is the type of shock tactics adopted by the 
author, and the imagination that doesn't leap on reaching 
the pregnant paragraph must be unfit to carry wings. 



From The Secrets of a Kuttite, 

(John Lane). 





From Wanderings of a Naturalist, The Northern Slopes of the 

By Seton Gordon. F.Z.S. CAIRNGORM UNDER SNOW IN 

{Cassell). ilUNE. 
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THREE 
TRAVEL- 
LERS IN 
NORTH 
AFRICA. 

By the Hon. 

Emily Ward. 

6s. net. (John 

Lane.) 

To the average 
reviewer who 
cannot check the 
statements of 
travellers and who 
abhors the purple 
patches in which 
so many of them 
delight, most 
travel books are 
a sheer weariness 
to the flesh. And 
the most tedious 
of all such works 
arc those which 
avoid accounts 
of strange peoples 
and essay to 
describe scenes of 
natural grandeur and beauty. Fortunately the narrative 
of her adventures in Algeria and Tunisia which the Hon. 
Emily Ward has published under the title of “ Three 
Travellers in North Africa " is pleasantly and unpreten- 
tiously written, and docs manage to tell some very 
interesting facts about the various races of North Africa — 
Arabs, ]\Ioors, Turks, Mozabites, Kabyles and Jews — 
about the ancient Koman remains at Timgad Dougga and 
Tunis, and about sucli romantic or semi-romantic fauna, 
as blai'k sheep, long-haired goats, shy gazelles, gaily 
caparisoned Arab horses and camels, and storks which 
build their nests on church steeples. Miss Ward, indeed, 
deserves higher praise than this ; for her book will enable 
the man in the street to gain a very fair and complete 
idea of the progress which Algeria and Tunisia have made 
in development and prosperity since the two countries 
came under the civilising influence of France. An excellent 
map of North 
Africa and 
some very 
good photo- 
graphs en- 
hance the 
value of the 
narrative. 

Miss W a r d 
tells us that 
there arc 
15,000 Rus- 
sians in North 
Africa work- 
ing for the 
French in the 
towns and in 
the fields. 

‘ They were 
part of a divi- 
sion who re 
fused to fight 
a t Salonica, 
and were 
promptly 
sent t o Al- 
geria.'* The 
book is well 
illustrated 
with photo- 
graphs. 


LORDS 
AND COM- 
MONERS. 

By Sir Henry 
Lucy, i 8 s . 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Knight 
with the Silver 
Plumes who has 
so long thrust a 
lance through the 
absurdities and 
solemnities of 
Parliament is well 
entitled to yet 
another ride down 
the lists, and if the 
literal reader con- 
strues the “ lists " 
to the damage of 
the metaphor, 
well, we can meet 
him and say that 
few books on the 
publishers' lists 
this season make 
for conversational 
interest more than this. It begins with a chapter of 
autobiography, showing that the author picked up his 
first view^s of life in the hard school of a warehouse 
apjirenticeship lasting seven years, and distinguished by 
more than one escapade, chiefly in the way of unauthorised 
rides on the firm's horses. It is consoling to learn that 
the concern which had the temerity to engage the future 
“ Toby M.P." at the age of twelve (for he had left school 
behind b\' then) is flourishing more than ever ; more than 
one business we know has failed to survive an early associa- 
tion with genius. Like so many other ventures, they have 
gone to illustrate the old truth that exceptional powers 
may entertain the world and all that, but so far as private 
and commercial life are concerned they too often leave 
ruin in their w\ake. It may be added that in this respect 
Sir Henry has proved a brilliant exception, for he has 
been a success himself. He has contributed largely and 



From Barbary : The Romance of the Nearest East El-Djem : The Amphitheatre. 

By MacCallum Scott, M.P., which Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth is publishing this inontb. 



Lrotn Three Travellers in North Africa Natives near Nanoia. 

(John Lane). 
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consistently to the of the late Austin Dobson — *’ Fanny Bumey at Norbury, 

success of Punch t Park/* There are plenty of illustrations from sketches 

he has won sue- by the author's many artist friends, and the result is a 

cess as an author veritable arm-chair cargo of genial, well-informed and very 

and historian, and human reading. J. p. Collins. 

he has had a 

happy home life THE SORROWS OF GOD 

surrounded by AND OTHER POEMS* 

troops of friends. By G. A. Studdert Kennedy (*‘ Woodbine Willie ”).* 6s. 

As every one (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

knows, he has had This is a collected edition, with several hitherto un- 
the shrewd and published poems added, of the Rough Rhymes of the 

admirable idea of Padre who did such notable service at the front during 
embodying his the war and was affectionately nicknamed “Woodbine 
memory at his Willie ** because he always had cigarettes in his pockets 

favourite club by for any man who wanted them. There is no secret, no 

leaving “an mystery about the extraordinary popularity of these 

eleven of all Eng- poems. Their views are at times daringly unorthodox ; 

land ** on its walls. they are always fearlessly outspoken, but they are also 

He tells here the always profoundly sincere, both in the depth of their 

genesis of the idea rehgious conviction and their protest against social wrongs 

which has been and the cruelty and horror of war. The humour and the 

the means of pathos of them are real, and being real were bound to be 
pres en ting the effective, so that the surprise and mystery would have been 
Reform Club with if they had not been popular, 
a capital 
series of kit- 
cat portraits 
re presenting 
p r o m i n e nt 
c o n t e m p o- 
raries with 
wliom he has 
been brought 
into contact 
— men as far 
apart as 

From Mr. Pirn, Cover Design. Gladstone, 

By A. A. Milne (a novel founded on his play, Irving 

“Mr. Pym Passes By”), which Messrs. ^ * 

Hodder & Stoughton are publishing. Chamberlain, 

B u r n a n d , 

Lord Morley, Tennicl, Russell of Killowcn. “Randy," 
the late Joseph Co wen, and Lord Rosebery. Originally 
the intention was to make this gallery a posthumous 
bequest, but there was humour even in the alteration, 
for Sir Henry tells of qualms of reproach he felt when- 
ever brother-members used to meet and ask him how 
he was, as if, like Charles the Second, he was “ an 
unconscionable time a-dying." On the other hand they 
might have been actuated by a very different motive, 
and that was fear lest the line of painted celebrities 
should stretch out unto the crack of doom, as Macbeth 
remarked. We all know that the standard of illus- 
triousness has had a terrible tendency to drop of recent 
years, and we should not like to think of Sir Henry's 
amiability descending to the perpetuation of some of 
the shoddy celebrities we see around us no\yadays. 

There is point in the story that when Mr. Chamberlain 
was being painted for the series and the artist was 
following his usual rule — working in reminiscences of 
the men who had influenced the sitter most. In this 
case Mr. Chamberlain insisted on having the figure of 
Gladstone put in the background. It was not easy 
because the canvas was already pretty full, so all 
susceptibilities were considered by the fact that only 
a fragment of the G.O.M. was inserted, showing him 
to be quitting the picture, and no wonder ! This, 
and more, is sufficient to show that Sir Henry has put 
a deal of refreshing personality into the passages that 
border on autobiography, and the book is rich in 
other interests. There could hardly be better or more 
vivid reading than his chapters on Sir Frank 
Lockwood, “ Humour," “ How the King Travels," 

** Bulls in the Westminster China Shop," “ New 
Jojfoalism," and “ Dollar Notes " (giving us his ^ 

impressions of America). Best of all is a paper worthy (Fisher Unwin)J 
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MORE 
MOR- 
ROW. 

6s. 

(Methuen.) 

There 
are ^rtists 
whose ideas 
are more 
hum o r o u s 
■than their 
pictures , 
and artists 
whose pic- 
tures are 
more h u - 
morousthan 
their ideas, 
but it IS 
the special 
virtue of 
Air. George 
Morrow that 
these two 
qualities are 
united in 

his w’ork and anyone who does not know that already may 
know" it by taking a glance througli this new book of 
his draw"ings. Wliether he is quaintly and pe‘rverscly 
interpreting phase:^ of life in the Aliddle Ages and earlier, 
or illustrating his comments on the town and country life 
of our day, there is always imagination in his humour and 
a curious realism in the pictorial detail of its presentation 
There is that humour of idea and draughtsmanship, lor 
instance, in the gentleman getting through the narrow 
street without jiassing under either of the tw'o ladders ; in 
tJic knight who has promised to be home for dinner and 
did not observe before he blew the horn at a castle he 





From More Morrow (Methuen) 

The Visitor: “But you spoil the place hy having the public incinerator on that hill over there." 


The Town Clerk : “ Pardon me, sir. 
insist on in all our ad^ertisementi-. ' 


was passing 
the notice 
that whoso 
bloweth this 
horn chal- 
lengeth the 
Giant to 
mortal com- 
bat " ; and 
if you can 
look with- 
out laughing 
at the cat- 
as trophic 
result of 
squeezing a 
very fat 
pas s e n g e r 
into an al- 
ready much 
overc r owd- 
e 

you 

may take it 
that you 
are not so 
well as you 

ought to be. It is enough to say that licre are nearly a 
hundred pages with at least two laughs on most of them 
and three on all the rest. 

THE LIFE OF A FOXHOUND. 

By John Mills. 12 s. 6cl. (Philip Allan ) 

John Mills, who wrote " The T.ife of a Kacehorsc " and 
“ The Old English Gentleman." would doubtless have gone 
right through the animal creation — or as much of it as a 
sportsman Ccires cibout~il time had serv(‘d and the market 
had " been so dispoged." He wrote in the J^andsecr vein, 


. ^ /j ‘ overcrowd 


That IS my idea. It completes the resemblance to the Bay of Naples, which we 



From The Life of a Foxhound (Philip Allan). 

From 3 drawing by John Leech. 
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you may say, and 
made every animal 
of his affection or 
otherwise talk ex- 
actly as it would 
have done had it 
been a human being. 
He wrote too in the 
fashion of the period, 
when the essence of 
well-bred conversa- 
tion lay in the 
number of Latin 
polysyllables y o ii 
managed to intro- 
duce . Obviously 
the result was in- 
ferior to the class 
of book in which 
“ Jorrocks ” and “ Hadley Cross ” are prize-winners ; and 
as for the delicate sensibility of “ Rab and His Friends 
or the tough and strenuous style of “ Owd Bob,*' these and 
similar qualities are altogether lacking. As a matter of 
fact one suspects that the liking which the world of sport 
has always had for Mills’s books was founded on their 
leisurely and gentlemanly manner, where even the stable 
hands talk a semi- Johnsonian lingo, and the dogs them- 
selves converse in a didactic and moral vein worthy of 
Mrs. Barbauld. But with all these old-fashioned attributes 
the story does what it undertakes to do ; it interests us in 
the training and evolution of a foxhound of spirit, his 
early trials, misadventures, disillusions, triumphs, escapes, 
stratagems and spoils. There was therefore every reason 
for reprinting this genial old classic of sport, especially with 
John Leech's illustrations, and for dedicating tins edition 
(the fifth) to the Prince of Wales. On the whole a most 
acceptable revival of a characteristically English book. 



Mr. Earl Wayland 
Bowman, 

whose new novel, “ The Ramblin’ Kid," was 
published last month by Messrs. Page & Co. 



whose new book, " South with Scott," Messrs. Collins are publishing. 


BARBARA JUSTICE. ' 

By Diana Patrick. 8s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Miss Diana Patrick’s sympathetic knowledge of country 
life gives a background of reality to her heroine — an 
unusual product of the soil. Barbara is no ordinary child 
of poverty ; her appreciation of the beauties and mysteries 
of nature, her love of poetry, her thirst for knowledge, her 
wonderful skill at swimming, not to mention her personal 
charm, set her apart, a rare bloom, growing in a village 
on the fringe of a wood, prolonging her studies at the local 
school and, in her spare time, doing the housework of the 
school-mistress. Her girlish imagination transcends the 
squalor of her narrowed existence, and love comes to her 
from a social altitude far above her own — then disaster, 
tragic, overwhelming, shattering her dreams and her youth 
and driving her from her childhood’s home. Miss Patrick 
writes here with the captivating sentiment and sense of 
colour which won success for her first novel, “The Wider 
Way.” 

TWENTY YEARS OF LAWN TENNIS. 

By A. Wallis Myers, ios. 6d. (Methuen.) 

Of recent years the game of lawn tennis has taken all 
civilised countries by storm, and we question if there is 
anything about it that Mr. Myers, the author of this volume 
of reminiscences, docs not know. At any rate he seems to 
have been 
present at 
all the great 
ni a t c h c s, 
whether in 
England or 
in other 
lands, a n d 
his book is 
essentia 1 1 y 
person al, 
consisting 
of his own 
recollections 
o f famous 
games and 
f a m o us 
players. 

T h e game 
now claims, 
acco r d i 11 g 
to Mr. 

Myers, more 
votaries 
than any 
ball game 
yet ” i n- 
vented.” 

WINNIE OWYNN AND THE WOLVES. 

By Bertram Atkey. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

” Be careful of all men. They're wolflsli — some because 
they can't help it, more because they don’t want to help 
it. Be on your guard, therefore, against all men.” This 
was the gist of the advice given to Winnie by her dis- 
inherited scapegrace of a father, and the extent to which 
she carried it out is the measure and the burden of the 
story. To do her justice, the heroine is not only masterful, 
but pretty and clever, and she cultivates an innocent 
demurencss worthy of Sheridan's domestic in the play, 
who let other people pretend to be smart but preferred to 
play the simpleton herself. The book is not a love story, 
but a study in character whereby Winnie, starting with 
this parental warning, plays a varied and ingenious game 
of ” spoof ” with a dash of blackmail upon all the male 
folk who come under the spell of her charms. She winds 
up with a respectable fortune won on these disrespectable 
lines, but the telling is so gay and resourceful that the 
reader is robbed of any chance of chiding her. 



Mr. Bertram Atkey 

whose humorous novel, "Winnie O'Wynn and the 
Wolves," is published by Messrs. Cassell. 
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THE ESCAPING CLUB. 

By A. J. Evans (late Major, R.A.F.). 7s. 6d. (John 

Lane.) 

Forced to come to earth within the German lines by 
engine failure in July, 1916, when on special reconnaissance 
duty with an observer, the author of this book became a 
prisoner, and after reading his account of the experiences 
of the next eleven months we are almost templed to 
congratulate him. For he has given us a really racy story 
of life under most remarkable conditions, when for month 
after month the one idea, that amounted to an obsession, 
was to escape. So indefatigable were his efiorts that he 
became a marked character and was removed to a “ strafe 
camp " at Ingolstadt, a town of about 30,000 inhabitants 
on the banks of the Danube ; liere, of course, his hobby 
of escaping once again took possession of him, though 
within the moated fort, with sentries passing and re])assi ng 



Mr. Henry Williamson 

outside his cottaKe at Georgehaven, North Devon. Mr. Williamson’s 
first novel, “ The Beautiful Years,” which has won golden opinions troiii 
Mr. J. D. Beresford and Mr. de la Mare, will be published by Messrs. 
Collins early this month. 


the windows of his room, and guards, roll-calls, inspections, 
all calculated to frustrate his attempts, the reader imagines 
that he might as well have acquiesced in his fate of captivity 
until the lapse of time set him free. That is exactly where 
the reader is wrong. The greater the difficulties, the more 
determined became Captain Evans and hi.s friends to over- 
come them. With extraordinary^ skill and craft they 
planned and plotted, and with astonishing perseverance 
they carried out scheme after scheme, often under the 
very eyes of their guards ; and he will be a very stolid 
reader whose excitement does not rise as the little company 
of Britishers, Frenchmen and others put their fate to the 
test. It is enough to say that this is a thrilling record of 
adventure and hairbreadth risks of detection, which no 
reader will set down until he has reached the happy climax. 
We must congratulate Captain Evans most heartily upon 
his safe issue out of the many troubles which surrounded 
him, and place on record the conviction that this is one 01 
the finest war books, and one of the best stories of true 
adventure, that we have read. 


A CRASH IN 
THE CABINET. 

By “ Pagan.” (Putnams.) 

Whoever “Pagan” may be, he knows enough of modern 
politics and politicians to be able to get a good deal of fun 
out of them in this irresponsible story. It is all high 
spirits and broad farce, and yet that eminent but un- 
fortunate statesman Sir Edwin Tonks is not so much unlike 
the real article nowadays as perhaps he ought to be. You 
can't take it seriously as a political novel, and do not want 
to ; it is meant to be amusing, and is that, and if you want 
an hour or two's laughter you should read it. 


THE 

MAGNI- 

FICENT 

MR. 

BANGS. 

By Joseph 
C. Lincoln. 
8s. 6d. 
(Appleton ) 

Cape Cod 
IS the 
Van kccs’ 
Viirmouth , 
with Corn- 
wall a n cl 
P c g w c 1 1 
Bay thrown 
in. Its 
characters 
and habits 



Photu bv U arschaii'ski Shtdio 


Mr. John L. Carter. 


whose new hiinioroiis novel, “ Putting Mary Off,” 
is published by Mr. John Long. 


and dialect are there ready-made for llie Immorist, and 
lie lias simply to go and pick them up like shells upon the 
shore. The marvel is tliat every other liouse around that 
broken bit of coast is not occupied with a successful novelist 
or playwright yanking off streaks of genius, as local speech 
might put it, for the theatres and periodicals of the eastern 
states, wliile the good folk of Boston and New York sail 
past through the Cape Cod canal and lick their lips in 
anticipation of the toothsome fare to come. Unfortunately 
for all such plans the Cape has all it requires 111 the person 
of Mr. Lincoln, and he keeps adding to Ins score of volumes 
on its life and people with such steady persistence that 
nobody troubles to compete with him. Boston last year 
produced a play from his novel of ” Shavings,” and there 



Mr. a. j. Evans. 

the well-known cricketer, whose book, “ The Escaping Club" 

(John Lane), reached its fourth edition in a tortnight. 
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at a glance one caught the ozone of this refreshing region, 
together with its fun and sunshine, its cheerful prepossession 
with its own concerns, and the ease with wliich a human 
oddity can settle there and vegetate in happiness and 
perfect suitability. That was the way 'with the Hon. 
Galusha Bangs, the Egyptologist, a middle-aged bachelor 
in the style of Mr. Todman, who drifts into the natty home 
and the warm affections of Martha Phipps. He saves her 
from having to leave the place of her affections first by 
becoming her lodger and then by buying up the “ dud 
shares she has been induced to speculate in. The inevitable 
happens, and 
thanks to 
Galu sha's 
banker cousin, 
who quells 
Martha's diffi- 
dence by an 
appeal to her 
good nature 
and common 
sense, these 
two Cheeryble 
souls pair off. 

Egypt is a 
long way from 
Cape Cod — 
perhaps that 
is why Mr. 

Lincoln chose 
it — but it 
seems to us 
that Mr. and 
Mrs. Bangs 
would brighten 
even the sun- 
shine of the 
P3rramids with 
their quiet 
heartiness 
and serenity, 
their genuine 
humanity and 
natural fund 
of homely 
humour. 

THE 

OBSTACLE 
RACE. 

By Ethel M. 

Dell. 

7s. 6d. net. 

(Cassell.) 

The Obstacle Race " is the story of a society girl 
ivho, having survived the aimless wdiirl of five London 
seasons, takes her courage in both hands, abandons 
the smart set and begins life anew in a small seaside 
village. Juliet Moore certainly lives up to Squire 
Fielding’s description of her as “a very remarkable 
young wopian.” Not only does Juliet succeed in 
dropping completely out of London society, but she 
succeeds in dropping over the edge of a cliff right 
into the arms of the one man worthy of her. This 
serviceable hero, though only a humble village school- 
master, is a born leader of men, and the bond between 
him and his deformed, half-witted brother is a fruitful 
source of emotion throughout the story. The novel 
contains many neatly-contrived melodramatic situations 
in which a delightfully wicked Lord Saltash plays an 
4ntriguing role, and the reader who likes to wait until the 
final chapters for details of missing links and shady pasts 
^ wiiy find plenty worth waiting for in The Obstacle 
Race/* 


THE SILK INDUSTRY. 

By Sir Frank Warner, K.B E. 42s. net. (Drane.) 

A magnificent volume beautifully printed in clear type, 
with excellent large side-titles to the paragraphs. It* will 
appeal to those who know all the business side of silk, and 
to those who merely love its beauties. Sir Frank Warner 
originally intended this to be quite a small book, but when 
inquiries were set on foot it was discovered that the silk 
industry was at one time, and in one form, carried on in a 
very wide area and at places hitherto unsuspected of having 

any connection 
with it. Seek- 
ing, as was 
natural in the 
early days of 
its dev elop- 
ment, localities 
which provided 
water power 
and a supply of 
cheap labour, 
the industry 
became s c a t- 
tered, and i t 
has so re- 
mained un- 
f o r t u n a tely 
ever since. So 
the book grew' 
t o large pro- 
portions. It 
is not the 
object of this 
work," write.s 
the author, " to 
attempt to 
prove that our 
past or present 
fiscal policy has 
been either the 
s a 1 V ation or 
ruin of the silk 
industry in this 
country. The 
facts must b e 
left to speak 
for them- 
s e 1 ves." We 
have followed 
with eager in- 
terest the tale 
of the first be- 
ginnings of silk 
in England. 
One of the 
earliest records, mentioned in the Saxon chronicles, is that 
" Ofia, King of Mercia, received a present of two silken 
vests from the Emi)eror Charlemagne in 790." Foreign 
traders brought in silks to England from the East, by way 
of Italy and Spain. This was followed later by the 
immigration and settlement of great numbers of skilled 
hand-craftsmen from the Netherlands in the sixteenth 
century, and from France in even greater numbers after- 
wards. There are chapters on the various towns and their 
records : London, Leek, Macclesfield, Coventry, Norfolk, 
Leicester and others. By the way, in Spitalfields to-day 
there are forty-six workshops still occupied by weavers. 
Reference is made at the end of the book to the labours of 
Sir Arthur Liberty, and we are also told of the interesting 
work now carried on at the Spinnery, Windermere, where 
many of the villagers work at their own homes in spare 
moments. Colour schemes are especially grown and 
planned in a garden ; and — it sounds very joyous — the 
work is done in a quiet, leisurely way, entirely from an 
artist’s point of view. 
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WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY. 

» By Mary Sturgeon. Draw- 
ings by Louis Weirter, R.B A. 
20s. net. (Harrap ) 

Xliis is a book whose handsome 
exterior is a fitting case for the 
material to be found within. 
It is a book of fine reading, 
interesting, instructive, and 
unusual in that its writer not 
only presents a fresh point of 
view of the Abbey but also 
displays that rare and refreshing 
thing in a book of this kind — a 
sense of humour. The significance 
of the Abbey — the way it has 
come to represent ‘‘ the spirit of 
our race in all its various 
activity " — is the point dwelt on 
by Miss Mary Sturgeon ; no 
detailed historical nor archi- 
tectural account will be found 
in this book, but rather the story 
of “ the spiritual qualities which 
have come to be focused in the 
Abbey " — the story of the Spirit 
of a Nation. Beginning far back 
ill the time wheii the site of the 
Abbey was a rough, wild place 
called ‘'Thorny Island,’ the 
author brings us right down 
through the ages to that 



From Westminster Abbey Reduced Reproduction 

(Harrap). Frontis- 


was an English public school- 
boy to the day of his death. 
The richness of his nature, his 
gift for life, the overwhelming 
fullness of his temperament 
that would express itself 
in every sort of laughter 
and practical joking, his essential 
masculinity too, together with 
his height and bigness generally, 
made up a figure that can never 
be forgotten, and that was 
essentially English.” Turning 
over the pages of this exhaustive 
and comprehensive piece of 
work, we can readily believe 
that enormous care was lavished 
over it, and all of it bears the 
priceless stamp of accuracy. 
The book shows proof of pro- 
found scholarsliip, and teems 
with tacts — witness the masterly 
chapter on the First Crusade — 
and there are traces of the 
writer’s passionate enthusiasm 
for his subject even in thq open- 
ing paragraph : ” From the dim 
days before the Trojan War, 
when Pelops, coming from Pisa 
in Elis, founded the Itahaii Pisae 
on the marshy headland between 
the Arnus and the Ausar, the 
city’s destiny was sealed beyond 
recall . Of the sea was she born, 
from the sea she drew her life- 
blood, and wdien the sea was lost 


memorable day last year when an Unknown Warrior — symbol to her she perished from inanition ... he who would 

of the spirit of the English race in the Great War — was laid understand her weakness and her strength, her splendour and 

to rest within its walls. Packed with information and her ruin, must never altogether get the sound of the sea out 


with interesting commentary, the book has a beautiful of his ears, nor the smell of the sea out of his nostrils.” 

etched frontispiece and fifteen drawings by Louis Weirter, Naturally tliis liistory will be placed on the shelves of 

R.B. A. learned authorities on mediaeval Italy ; naturally, without 

any praise of ours, it will take its place as a standard book 


A HISTORY 


of reference, with its notable bibliographical appendix. 
But we venture to hope that it will fall also into 


OF 

PISA. 

Eleventh 
and Twelfth 
Centuries. 

By William 
H E Y woe; u. 
21s. (Cam- 
bridge Uni- 
v e r s i t >' 
Press ) 

There is a 
short bio- 
graphical note 
at the begin- 
ning of this 
important 
volume. In it 
we are given 
a s k et c h of 
the life of the 
author, and 
very attractive 
it is . “In 
many ways he 
may be said 
never to have 
grown up ; he 



From A History of Pisa 

(Cambridge University 
Press). 


Bas-Relief : S. Martin dividing his 
^LOAK with a Beggar. (Church of 
3. Martin). 


the hands* 
of many of 
the ignorant 
who, when 
they read, 
will marvel 
at the amazing 
history of the 
ancient town, 
its sieges, its 
wars, its 
captures and 
raids, in the 
days when 
“the adven- 
turous heart of 
the race, lured 
on by the 
magic of the 
sea, its reced- 
ing horizons, 
its danger and 
its change, 
spread the 
glory and the 
terror of the 
Pisan name 
from the shores 
of Syria to 
the Pillars of 
Hercules.” 
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IN FARTHEST BURMA 

By Captain F. Kingdon Ward. 25s. net. (Seeley, 

Service.) 

Anyone who imagines that the pursuit of botanical 
investigation is only a mildly exciting affair will have that 
illusion dispelled by reading Captain F. Kingdon Ward's 
narrative, “ In Farthest Burma.” It is one thing to go 
browsing along the hedges gathering wildfflowers, but quite 
another to scale peaks 
from ten to fifteen 
thousand feet above 
sea-level after days of 
struggling through dense 
jungle where the heat 
weighs on one ” like a 
hot pudding cloth.” 

Those who have ex- 
perienced tropical tem- 
peratures will appreciate 
this homely metaphor 
and agree that it is an 
exceedingly apt one. 

The book will appeal 
strongly to those in- 
terested in botany, but 
it is not a ” scientific ” 
work ; that is to say, it 
is not a mere catalogue 
of flowers with Latinised 
names. A long list is 
given of some of the more 
interesting plants which 
Captain Ward collected, 
induding a number of 
new species. The reader 
who is not particularly 
concerned with the main 
object of the author’s 
travels will not look at 
this appendix, but he 
will read with the greatest 
interest about the 
expedition itself. The 
descriptions of camp life, 
of the manners and 
customs of strange 
peoples living in this 
curious corner of the 
world, of animal and 
insect life, are exceedingly 
interesting. The op- 
timism of the explorer in 
the face of appalling 
difflculties and bitter disappointments, and his consistent 
good-humour despite the tropical heat and humidity (which 
eventually bowled him over for six weeks with fever), is 
something to admire — and to envy. In the concluding 
chapter Captain Ward deals with the political situation on 
the North-East frontier. He takes the view that there is 
a Chinese menace looming ui) — but space will not permit 
of even a summary of his argument. We shall content 
ourselves by expressing the hope that Captain Ward will 
write more trAvel books, even if China is “an uncongenial 
neighbour.” After all, can it be claimed that other nations 
have shoivn unfailing geniality towards China ? 

THE RUBY OF ST. BENEDICT: 

A COMMENTARY. 

By Abbot Delatte. Translated by Dom Justin McCann. 

21s. net. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

Some years have passed since Dom Hunter- Blair pub- 
lished his useful edition of “ The Rule of St. Benedict,” an 
Eaglish rendering which had no more than a devotional 
purpose, so that it said nothing of the great accretion 
o| mdfrginal and historical interest which has grown 


around the “ school of service,” as its author called it, 
in the course of thirteen centuries. The same intention 
underlies the present commentary by the Abbot of Solesmes, 
a work of truly remarkable diligence and learning, and 
distinguished for its fidelity to the aims of his order and 
its founder. In its careful expansion of a familiar text 
it corresponds to the well-known work of another French 
Benedictine, Dom Gueranger’s “ L'Annee Liturgique,” 
especially in its blend of piety and scholarship. Father 

McCann has given us 
here a full and enlight- 
ened translation, WTitten 
in a spontaneous and 
expressive prose which 
sets aside the feeling 
that we are studying a 
text almost coeval with 
the Vulgate of St. Jerome, 
through the double lenses 
of French and English. 
Here and there a Latinism 
like “ dignity ” might 
well give place to a word 
of more stable meaning 
like “ worth,” but these 
flaws are rare, and the 
book may well stand 
alongside another that 
hails from the same 
Abbey of Ampleforth, 
“ The Black Monks of 
St. Benedict,” by Father 
Ethelrcd Taunton. Each 
goes far to explain the 
other in the separate 
character of history and 
interpretation, and to 
show how the Bene- 
dictines in their survival 
and spread warrant a 
paraphrase of Macaulay's 
famous flourish in re- 
lation to the Church 
they serve. The age of 
saints and legends was 
succeeded by the era 
of the Crusades, the 
Renaissance, systems and 
institutions, until we 
have now reach^d^an age 
of maps and charters ; 
and “the big .brothers 
of the Church are busy 
still. 

A QUEEN OF THE PADDOCK. 

By Charles E. Pearce. 8s. 6d. net. (Stanley Paul.) 

Violetta Vaughan, possessing Irish blue eyes and a 
handsome audacious mouth, is a fascinating heroine, for 
she has also an audacious character, and takes her ad- 
ventures as though they were part of the daily round. 
Daughter of Captain Vaughan, who was a friend and 
companion of “ bookies ” and hangers-on of the turf, she 
knows as much as there is to know about the seamy side 
of sporting life ; but her love for horses induces her after 
her father’s death to turn to the race course for an income. 
Having an abnormal instinct for spotting a winner she 
does not come to grief. She is however handicapped by 
the men who know her through association with her father, 
and her adventures in love are thrilling. There are three 
men who bow to her beauty. Among the three Violetta 
has a lively time, but she has such a wholesome mind, is so 
daring and straight, that her personality gives that zest 
to the story of her doings which makes the reader, taking 
up the book, want to finish it before putting it down. 



Esther VanKomriqh. 
*' Vanessa.” 


Reproduced from the painting by kind permission of Mr^.'Solly-Flood. 

This interesting portrait of Vanessa, which has not been reproducesd'before, now appears 
for the fir-Jt tune In “ Vanessa and her Correspondence with Jonathan Swift," edited by 
Mr. A. Martin Freeman (Selwyii & Blount). Recently reviewed in Thb Bookman. 
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From Historic Paris Cour de Rohan 

{John Lane). 

HISTORIC PARIS. 

By Jetta S. Wolff. (The Bodley Head ) 

When next you pack up 3’^our suitcase for a trip to Paris, 
put this compact volume in it ; there is so much com- 
pressed history packed therein. Miss Wolff thinks nothing 
of setting a dozen dates on a page if needs be, and has a 
hearty sympathy with those who desire to learn. She 
proceeds in a very businesslike way at the opening of 
every chapter, hardly wandering from facts, but in her 
preface she begs the reader to look up to the roofs of Paris. 
“ The roofs are never alike — wonderfully planned windows, 
chimneys, balconies, gables, are to be seen on the roofs, often 
in the most unexpected corners in every part of the vieux 
Paris.’" There are useful indexes, one to historic persons, 
another to streets. Miss Wolff's keenness peeps through her 
most solid paragraphs. The illustrations just lack that 
touch of charm we could have wished for them. 

DARK SIDE OUT. 

By Eleanor Acland. 7s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Here we are back in the sixties, when over the dining- 
room mantelpiece of the bourgeois usually hung a picture 
of Abraham and Isaac, when the windows were kept 
shut, when stern and unyielding fathers relentlessly crushed 
all independence of spirit in their offspring. William 
Atkinson, owner of a paper-mill in the north, could not 
abide his eldest boy’s goings-on, and so it came to pass that 
Lanty ran away from home and disappeared for ages, 
leaving the smug second lad, Joseph, to reign in his stead. 
After many years came a message from a prison, where 
Lanty lay dying. Joseph went, and was greatly taken 
aback to hear a confession from Lanty to the effect that 
he had a wife and son. That son would get in Joseph's 
path, would spoil his inheritance, so after Lanty's death 
he stowed the awkward child away in a lonely farm. Miss 
Acland has a gift of even narrative, she is wholly mistress 
of her large canvas, her placid story never lacks interest. 


WHEN WE WERE LITTLE. 

By Mary Fanny Youngs. 4s. 6d. (Dent.) 

These “ Children's Rhymes of Oyster Bay " are issued 
with an introduction by the late Theodore Roosevelt, and 
are dedicated to the glorious memory of Quentin Roosevelt 
— the little lad in the daisy field shown in one of the pretty 
photographs published with the book. Roosevelt writes 
affectionately of the poems. " When we were little we 
lived m an old grey house in Oyster Bay Cove,” says Miss 
Youngs, and Roo. evelt tells of the fact that he and his 
children were her neighbours, and all lived the life of those 
who lived winter and summer in the simple pleasant 
houses beside the shore or on the neighbouring hills of 
the northern Long Island country. What a wholesome, 
joyous existence it was ! Read this : 

“ Then after tea we read n while, 

And when I've gone- to bed- - 
When 1 am .safely tucked awiiy, 

And all my prayers are said, 

Katie upstairs and Grandjia do\\n. 

They both begin to sing, 

And as 1 drift away to .sleep, 

1 hear their voices ring — 

" ‘ From Greenland’s Ii>’ ^Moiint.uns,' 

‘ iVearer, my God, to Tht'c,' 

' The Church’s One Foundation,’ 

‘ Jesus loves even Me,' 

And that’s the very last I hear, 

And this is why I say 
I like my Sunday's clifterent 
From any other day ! ” 

Miss Youngs has a real insight into the child's mind. 
” The Wise Playmate,” musings of a lonely little girl, is 
proof of that, and the rhymes are full of the sun and smell 
of growing flowers ; and the tale of happy, unclouded 
hours. A charming collection. 



From Dark Side Out, Wrappsr Design. 

By Eleanor Acland 
{Sidgwick 6- Jackson). 
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GOD’S COUNTRY: 

THE TRAIL TO 
HAPPINESS. 

By James Olivpir Curwood. 

6s. net. (Duckworth.) 

Mr. J. O. Curwoocrs con- 
fession of faith, as set forth 
in tliis book, is one of the 
happiest things he has ever 
written. Broadly, it is the 
story of his life — a wash 
drawing, not a detailed etch- 
ing ; more particularly it is 
an account of his conversion 
from the lover of nature who 
shows his love by hunting 
and killing for “ sport,” to 
the lover and sympathetic 

interpreter of nature who hunts and kills only when 
his next meal depends upon it. It may sound far- 
fetched, but after reading this most lovable book we 
feel as though we had shaken hands with the author. He 
will make many friends through it — more perhaps than 
he has already made by his delightful studies of animal 
life in the great North-West. He writes from his home- 
built cabin, seated on a chair and at a table made by his 
own hands, in the heart of the wilderness, yet with the sense 
of the innumerable lives of the forest all round him ; and 
he imparts his gladness to the reader, irresistibly. Some 
of his experiences with animals are given in the course of 
the book, wonderful and beautiful enough ; yet the chief 
beauty lies in the evolution of the author’s outlook, through 
periods of self-critical thought, until he arrives at the belief 
in the unity of all life and man’s essential brotherhood 
with animals. The irreverent might ask his opinions on, 
let us say, the octopus and the cobra ; we have no doubt 
that Mr. Curwood’s answer would be sound and logical. 
We remain content with his tales of bears and wolves and 
birds, and are grateful to him for a book that provokes 
thought and brings him almost into the circle of personal 
friends. 

ALL HANDS ON THE MAIN SHEET! 

By B. Heckstall-Smith. 21s. net. (Grant Kichards.) 

M r . 

Heck- 
stall- 
Smith's 
new 
volume 
makes 
no pre- 
tension 
to be 
a com- 
plete his- 
tory of 
contem- 
porary 
y ac ht- 
ing ; "nor 
on the 
o t h e J 
hand can 
it be 
called, 
like his 

” Helms- 

^ , 
man s 

H and- 

J^ook," 

the text- 

fb 0^*0 k From All Hands on the Main Sheet 
of the (Grant Richards), 




James Oliver Curwood 
AND THE Cabin in which 
HE WROTE this BOOK. 


Sport. It is a collection of 
a few personal experiences of 
yachting in the last thirty- 
six years, supplemented by 
valuable chapters dealing 
with the ” America’s ” Cup, 
British Yacht Clubs, British 
Yacht Designers, and a 
general sketch of yachting 
from 1884 to 1920. The 
author accommodates his 
style to his topic with admir- 
able felicity. He tells his 
yarns racily and breezily, with 
no literary flourishes and with 
no squeamish avoidance of 
slang ; he writes of his highly 
technical subject with a wel- 
come absence of jargon and 
with the ease and clarity 
that distinguish the expert from the man who has 
merely ” mugged up ” information ; moreover he desenbes 
his persons and personages — the latter including King 
Edward, King George and the ex- Kaiser — with a depar- 
ture from ceremony which, while never offensive, is 
agreeably nautical. The writer of this notice, who is no 
yachtsman, is bound to confess that he became really 
interested in Mr. Smith's accounts of the racing at Cowes, 
of the exploits of the Britannia, of German yachting before 
the war, of American and of Scandinavian cruises, and of 
the struggles for the ” America's ” Cup. Those who are 
interested in and who have gone in for yachting are bound 
to find ” All Hands on the Main Sheet ! ” an enjoyable 
work. They will find that it reflects some not too flattering 
sidelights on ex- Kaiser Wilhelm. 

LONDON AND ITS 
ENVIRONS. 

2S. (Ward, Lock.) 

The revised forty-second edition of tliis most useful guide 
is one of the things that every visitor to London should carry 
with him. It is the right size for the pocket and compresses 
into its two hundred and seventy-two pages an amazing 

quantity 
of his- 
torical 
i nf orma- 
tion and 
those 
practical 
d i r e c - 
tions for 
getting 
to all 
places of 
interest 
that are 
exactly 
what the 
visitor 
needs. 
The hun- 
dred or 
so illus- 
trations 
and nu- 
merous 
maps 
add 
greatly 
to its 
u se ful- 
ness. 


»s?w^ss5s*Sii!.'r. 


HunYer^s Quay. Scotlandl 
A sketch by the^Author. 
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»4ACMILLAN’S LIST 

HUGH WALPOLE’S New Novel 

THE YOUNG ENCHANTED 

By Hugh Walpole. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 

{Immediately 

VERA. A NEW NOVEL. 

By the author of 

• “ EJizabeth and her German Garden." 

Extra Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. net 

THE FUaiTIVE 

Poems. By Sir Rabindranath Tagore, author of 
“ Gitanjali," etc. Crowm 8vo. 79. 6d. net. [Oct. iith 

ESSAYS: CLASSICAL & MODERN 

By F. W. H. Myers, author of “ St. Paul,” etc. 
Re issue in i vol. Crown 8vo. 128. net 


STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1920. By the Rev. W. 

R. Matthews. M.A., B.D. 8vo. 129. net 

The British The outstanding merits of Mr. W. R. Matthews s 

‘ Studies III Chnstian Philosophy ’ are lucidity and penetration ... It is in 
every way a pleasure to read a volume so competent, so modest and so 
unflinchingly^- devoted to the fundamental issues of Christianity and 
philosophy.” 


Macmillan's Autumn Announcement List with Descriptive 
Notes post free on application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London, W.C.2 


I LEARN TO WRITE 

and 

Earn while you Learn 

Short stories and articles are commanding big prices, 
and the demand for contributions grows daily. You 
can qualify under expert guidance to earn money by 
your pen, and to make your spare hours profitable. 
Learn the secrets of successful writers ! The Journalism 
Course of the Regent Institute will show you how to 
I achieve success. In a series of clear, practical, and 

interesting lessons you will be taught how to write and 
what to write about, and helped to produce saleable work 
as early as possible. The instruction will be personal 
to YOU, and from the very start you will enjoy the use 
of an advisory service. The moderate fee is inclusive. 

Among the Publications to which our students have contributed 
are the following : — 

The National ReVieb?, Punch, Chambers* s 
Journal, Sports and Sportsmen, The 
Spectator, Rooks of To^dap and To-morrow, 
Westminster Gazette, Manchester Guardian, 
Railp Mail, 7>ailp Netps, Railp Express, 
Railp Rispatch, Railp Mirror, Railp Sketch, 
Evening Standard, Pall Mall Gazette, 
Answers, Weeklp Telegraph, etc., etc. 

Write for a free copy of “How to Succeed 
I Interesting I Wnter,” an liiterestInK booklet which 
5 I the openiii(!s for new writers, 

I Booklet FREE * unique advantaKee of a postal 

course which is training men and women 
to write the kind of copy that editors 
want— and to earn while they learn. 

Write TO-DAY for FREE BOOKLET 

THE REGENT INSTITUTE 

I (Dept. 93), 22, Bedford Street. STRAND, W.C.2 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW POETRY 

SEEDS OF TIME 

Cr. 8 vo. 3/6 net. By JOHN DRINKWATER 

IN TIME LIKE GLASS 

Cr. 8 vo. s/- net. By W. J. TURNER 

BEHIND THE EYES 

Cr. 8 vo. 3/6 net. By EDGELL RICKWORD 

CATHERINE 

Pcap 8 vo. 4 /- net. By R. C. K. ENSOR 

With a Preface on Narrative Poetry. 


TWO YEARS IN KURDISTAN 

Experiences of a Political Officer, 1918-1920. By 
W. R. HAY, Captain, attached 24th Punjabis, Political 
Dept., Government of India. Wrth 2 Maps and 24 
Illustrations. 21 /- net. 


DARK SIDE OUT. A Novel. 

7/6 net. By ELEANOR ACLAND 


3, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 


Old 

London 



“ Sir, lei US take 
a walk down 
Fleet Street ” 


Town 

Illustrated and described by 

Will Owen 

5/- net (post free 5/6). 

“ One of the most delightful little 
bf)oks dlxjut the capital that ^^e have 
ever been given. ... It is not 
ineielv that his draughtsmanship is 
first clas:> ; ... bis work is instinct 
with humour, and even bis buildings 
are filled with the life of the great 
city ." — Pall Mall and Globe 


“ Full of the encliaulinent of London. ... A dehghtful 
little book ." — Saturday Kevien’ 

“ A welcome addition to the London shelf . ' — Westminster GazeUe 


“ The l>>ok must be bought. . . . Altogether a most 
cnch.inting little book. Can any other artist portray London 
types more quaintly than Will Ow'en ? I doubt it." — Taller. 

“ Together the descriptions and the sketches make up a very 
pleasantlv entei taming book. —Hamilton E'vfe, in ih^ Daily Mail 

“ As charming as it is ongin.il. . . . All who love Art, and 
all who love London, should haste to posacss this tascmating little 
book.' - Book Post 

“No bettci guide around the miamt features of Old London 
Town could be desired.” — Liverpool Post and Mercury 

“ Most engrossing." — Dundee Courier 

“ One w'ho kmiw's the pUicos depleted is tempted to linger over 
these sketches that tell so well why Old London Town has a charm 
for him. Let others take this pleasant book, go on pilgrimage, and 
verify the pictures. —Outlook 

“ All who know anything about London will read the book 
with delight, and lovers of Dickens will find much to please 
them." — Newcastle Chronicle 


Bristol: .T. W. ARBOWSMITH LTD. 
London ; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. & Co. Ltd. 
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From If Winter Comes, 

Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson s new Novel 
(Hodder 6- Stoughton) 

reviewed lu this Number. 


A HISTORY OF 
EVERYDAY THINGS 
IN ENGLAND. 

By Marjorie and C. H. B. 

Quennell. In 2 vols. 

8s. 6d. each. (Batsford.) 

That those unfortunate 
people who suffer under the 
terrible affliction of blindness 
are enabled b}?^ the wonderful 
system of Braille to read and 
enjoy the best of literature 
has become almost a common- 
place, but that it is now 
possible to present the blind 
man with a copiously illus- 
trated volume, which is 
perfectly easy of comprehension 
to one acquainted with Braille’s 
characters, seems little short of 
miraculous. As is well known 
the characters of Braille’s 
alphabet are formed by an 
arrangement of dots in relief, 
consisting of varying combina- 
tions of from two to six dots in 
an oblong of which the vertical 
.side may contain three and the 
horizontal side two. Sixty- 
three combinations are thus 
possible, covering the alphabet, 
punctuation marks, abbrevia- 
tions, musical signs, etc. The 
Braille characters are easily 
written by means of a metal 
pointed style with which the 
dots are impressed on the paper. 

The writing is done from right 
to left so that when turned over the dots arc in relief and 
can be read by anyone with a knowledge of Braille 
characters. George Eliot once said that “ Blindness acts 
like a dam, sending the streams of thought backward 
along already travelled channels, and hindering the course 
onward,'* an old truism which has been greatly mitigated 
by the production in Braille of such books as Mr. and 

Mrs. Quennell’s popular 
work, “ A History of 
Everyday Things in 
England.” To say nothing 
of the text, there is an 
extraordinary charm in 
the simplicity of the 
Braille translation of Mr. 
and Mrs. Quennell’s at- 
tractive drawings. The 
skilful way in which the 
essentials of these draw- 
ings are preserved infuses 
a considerable degree of 
the spirit and character 
of the originals in a 
manner whereby the blind 
may, by very little men- 
tal effort, appreciate tjie 
pictorial side of an 
excellent book. It is 
obvious that the Braille 
rendering of these draw- 
ings is the work of an 
artist, but it is curious 
to notice that in cases of 
architectural subjects no 
attempt is made to 

^ . depict the buildings in 

From [A History of Pikeman, 1 ^ 

, EyeryW; Things in Jam.s I perspective, but only_to 
England {Batsford). Reign. give an elevation. 






accompanying reproduction of 
an example taken from the 
Braille translation illustrates 
the character of this extra- 
ordinary achievement and is 
of especial interest when com- 
pared with the illustration as 
it appears in the ordinary 
edition. Such an achievement 
must indeed do much to 
mitigate the danger of melan- 
cholia which accompanies the 
loss of sight, for it must be a 
great relief for the studious 
man who is blind to find that 
he can continue his learning, 
that the blind architect may 
be enabled to exercise his 
critical faculties upon plans 
and elevations, that the artist 
deprived of sight may still be 
able to enjoy some appreciation . 
of the beauty of form in 
pictorial art, when translated 
into the Braille system. 


GOING HOME. 


6d- 


By Barry Pain. 3s. 
(Werner Laune.) 

This is not Ikirry l^aiii at 
his best, but it is better than 
the best of most of our 
humorists. It is a humorous 
Cover Design. extravaganza with a streak 
of seriousness underlying it, 
and there are some delightful 
characters in it — especially 
Kate’ Mason, the bohemian artist, and her maid, Lucy 
Ellen.” If it is a trifle, it is an interesting and amusing 
trifle, and will serve to pass the hour after dinner very 
pleasantly. 



The 


As the Sketch appears in the Braille edition ot 

A History of Everyday Things in 
England {Batsford). 


Pikeman. 
JamesHJ Reign. 
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-ELKIN MATHEWS’ NEW LIST- 

BOYD (HALBERT), Men and Marvels. Tb. net. 

These Tales, told by a Padre, show vision and power. 

MOORMAN (F. W.), Tales, Plays and Songs of the 

Yorkshire Ridings* With Alcmoir and Portrait. 
Collected Edition. 9s. net. 

“He has raised the Yorkshire dialect from the level of an uncouth 
patois to that of a literary language, a height to which It has never 
mounted since the eremite days of Richard Rolle, the Christian 
mystic. 

JOHNSON (LIONEL), Reviews by. Edited with a 

, critical Introduction by Robert Shafer. 6s. net. 

CASSON (STANLEY), Rupert Brooke & Skyros. 

Illustrated with Woodcuts by Phyllis Gardner. 68.net. 

“ Mr. Casson’s dainty and impressive book . . . the distant island— 
now and for ever part ol England— is described so skilfully that learning 
is iiised into pure simplicity. Miss Phyllis Gardner's woodcuts are 
Singularly noble and suggestive ... a beautiful memorial.’ —/m/Kiici 

NOGUCHI (YONE), Poems: Including Selections 
from his published Works. Portrait i28.6d.net. 

*** copies autographed by the Author, 15s. net. 

CORKERY (DANIEL), I Bhreasail: Lyrics. 5s. net. I 
BARNEY (DANFORD), In the Comet's Hair. Ss. net. 
FOX SMITH (C.), Rovings : Sea Songs and Ballads. 

Illustrated with Drawings by Phil Smith. 6s. net. 

“ Miss Fox Smith has many moods, and stirs or touches us in all.' — 

spelt at o! 

GERARD (W.), The King of Thule. Ss. net. 

MASSY-BERESFORD (Hon. Mrs.), An Invasion of 
Fairyland. With Pictures m Colour by Jessie I 
McConnell. Ts. 6d. net. 

RAY (WALTER), Poems of Yesterday and To-day. 

3s. 6d. net. 

WEDMORE (MILLICENT), In Many Keys. 3s. 6d. net. 

URCH (M. C.), The City of Dreams. Witli Illustrations I 
by M M Llell 5s. net. 

" A wonderfully conipleto expression of the artistic sjunt ' — Guardian 
" A little book of ilieauis and dolirately fanciful visions, ’’ — Speitator 

—London : Elkin Mathews, Cork Street, W.I— 


READY OCTOBER J2th. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT WAR 

BY JOHN BUCHAN 

IN FOUR VOLUMES, 25s. NET EACH. 

(To advance subsenbar^ the price will be £4 4s. Net per Set). 

Volume I, — From the Outbreak of 
War to the Battle of Neuve Chapelle 

Mr. Buchan’s “Nelson’s Ilistoiv of the War," issued in twenty-four 
volumes between Eebmary 1915, .iiid Julv 1919, had probably the largest 
circulation of any war book published m an v language The new edition 
has been ctJiuiileteK revised and laige.ly re-wTitten The aiithoi s aim has 
been to present in a reasonable compass a history of the whole war on its 
naval, inilitaiy. political, economic and social sides; to present it in the 
form of a narrative which can be read with interest by all classes ; and to 
offer upon the great stmggle the judgment of a oontem]>orai y observer who 
has no oblig.ition to special pleading. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Third Im pres si o u . 

FRANOS AND RIVERSDALE GRENFELL: 

A MEMOIR. 

With a preface by Field-Marshal LORD GRENFELL. Q.C.B., Q.C.M.Q. 

CLOTH, 15s. net. 

“ I do not think th.it even the most phlegmatic of Englishmen could read 
‘ Francis and Riversdale Gienlell A Menioii ' without <i quickening of the 
pulses. Thl->isnot to suggest that Mr John Buchan has sought to make 
an emotional appeal -indeed, he has told the tide of these devoted brothers 
with a simplicity beyond praise-^- but it is a tale, so fine that it must fill the 
heart, even of those w^ho weic strangers to them, with joy and pride.” — 
Punch 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, LTD. 

LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


COMEDY & TRAGEDY 


BEARD FRANCIS 

Autlior of “ How’ Like a Man," “Higg^' — A Potter” 

“A book of smiles and tears . . . full of pathetic 
realism and keenly comic observation.” — Rejerce 


A remarkable chronology of the 
Great Upheaval, in that it sets out 
to show, by means of humorous 
story, the changing mentality of the 
people, together with the feverish 
comedy and underlying tragedy of 
those amazing years. 


” Its boisterous razzle-dazzle humorous yani'* arc in tune 
with the tempestuous temper of the times they portray, 
and move with a vigorous and compelling swing that is 
certain to confirm the writer’s popularity as a strenuous 
and entertaining painter of people who cannot settle 
down .” — The Scotsman 


HOLDEN & HARDINGHAM LTD. 

ADELPHI - - - LONDON, W.C.2 




Ready Sht^rt^y 

PORTRAITS PAINTED WITH A MERCILESS BRUSH ! 


THE 


MIRRORS 


m ' 


WASHINGTON mn 

Illustrated with Portraits and 
with Fourteen Cartoons by 
“CESARE” 

15s. net 

Even more so than the “Mirrors of Downing Street” 
here, this book has caused a veritable sensation in the 
States. Like “ A Gentleman with a Duster ” the author 
perforce remains anonymous — and no wonder ! From 
President Harding, whose sole defect is a “ lack of 
mentality,” to Mr. Wilson, who is described as “A 
Round Head in a Ford,” no one goes unscathed. 

The New York Evening Post says : 

“ Contains indiscretions enough to satisfy the most 
exacting.” 

A BOOK THAT HAS TAKEN AMERICA BY STORM! 


G. P. PUTNAM’S 

SONS, 

LTD. 

24, Bedford Street, 

Strand, 

W.C.2 
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DOGS OF CHINA AND JAPAN 
IN NATURE AND ART. 

By V. W. F. Collier. £2 2s. (Heinemann.) 

If the real dogs of China and Japan were too much like 
the dogs in pottery and bronze that they send us for our 
mantelpieces and cabinets, the domestic hearths and homes 
in those countries would look something of a nightmare. 
The pug- 
dog and the 
Pekin gese 
are odd and 
grotesque 
enough, 
some of 
them more 
than others, 
but in real 
life, so far 
as one has 
seen, they 
are seldom 
so fantasti- 
cally curi- 
ous as they 
appear i n 
certain o f 
the paint- 
i n g s and 

modellings so beautifully reproduced in this book. But 
the same delightful senes of illustrations show that the 
mastiffs, hunting and other dogs of China and Japan have 
the beauty and grace that delight us in the fine breeds of 
Western nations. Japanese literature, the author tells 
us, has rather neglected dogs, but Chinese makes ample 
amends. Starting with a geological histor}^ of the dog in 
Europe, the author passes to accounts of dog- worship in 
Egypt and elsewhere, and so to the story of the early ages of 
the dog in China and Japan, of how both countries used 
to reverence the animal, even though the former made 
culinary uses of it. There are chapters on dog lore and 
superstition in the East ; the dog-kind in symbolism ; 
historical references to the Pekingese and the development 
of that type ; on dog breeding ; sporting and guard dogs ; 
on the Chinese pug and his introduction into Europe ; on 
toy dogs in Chinese art, and other aspects of the subject. 
An admirably written and most interesting book, and 
one that cannot fail to appeal to all dog lovers, both by 
reason of that interest and for its historical and technical 
value. The numerous illustrations in colour and black- 
and-white add to the ’value and the attractiveness of an 
entertaining, informing and artistically produced volume. 

SISTER SUE. 

By Eleanor H 

Porter. 7s. 6d 

(Constable ) 

Mrs. Porter dedica- 
ted her last book to 
“the innumerable 
Sifter Sues all over 
the world who, patient 
and uncomplaining, 
hved their. ‘ barren ’ 

I lives with the life 
worth while ever 
beckoning them irom 
afar.“ Mrs. Porter 
was '^ware that to 
women there is no 
theme of such eternal 
interest as that of the 
self-sacrificing house- 
'*''wiffe. ifccn may turn 
from such tales lightly 
in their ignorance, 


but women never. Here the tragedy is poignant enough yet 
never too terrible, as plucky Sue floats daintily through her 
most difficult times. She is about to embark on her career 
as a successful pianist when the troubles begin. Her father 
becomes a bankrupt and has a nervous breakdown ; 
motherless Sue is obliged to stay with him. And so on. 
Her lover fails her. She is called on to endure all the 
vicissitudes of misplaced love. The characters in this 

sprightly 
little novel 
are natural 
and up to 
date, the 
plot is even- 
ly rounded. 
Wholly un- 
a m bitious, 
it is yet a 
success in its 
modest way 
and will be 
a useful and 
cheerful 
companion 
for many 
a woman 
through the 
a 11 t 11 m n 
evenings. 

iESOP’S FABLES. 

Illustrated by F.dwin Nobi.e 6s (Harrap ) 

Children w^ill revel m this edition ol “ .Esop’s Fables,” 
with its beautiful clear type, and clean thick-liiie drawings. 
Some of the pictures are in colours, rich, boUl colours, 
satisf^ung to the eye. Mr. Edwin Noble is to be con- 
gratulated on liis share 111 this delightfully artistic book. 

A PICTURE OF MODERN SPAIN: 

MEN AND MUSIC. 

By J. B Trend 15s (Constable) 

“ A Ihctiire of Modern Spain ” furnishes English readers 
with information about a variety of Spanish topics — the 
growdh of modern educational methods, the work of the 
essayists and novelists of the 1898 revival, the character 
of ancient and modern secular music, and the ramifications 
of the Catalan (luestion. But \vhile it is manifest that 
the author, Mr. J. B. Trend, is wddely conversant with 
the various manifestations of the intellectual movement 
which, syiu hronising with the loss of Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, has breathed new life into the spirit of Spain, it is 
equally obvious that his main interests and his mtiin 

sympathies are con- 
cerned with music, 
more particularly with 
the music of the early 
eighteenth century. 
This predilection im- 
plies, of course, no 
limitation of outlook 
or of insight ; for 
the chapters devoted 
to an account of the 
w'ork of Don Francisco 
Giner de los Rios and 
of his fellow educa- 
tionists are models pf 
lucid and illuminative 
exposition, while the 
analysis of the fiction 
of P6rez Gold6s and of 
Pio Baroja and the 
examination of Cata- 
lan traditions and ai|r 
'pirations seem as 
open-minded as they 
are exhaustive. 



From Dogs of China and Japan in Nature and Art 

(Heinemann) . 

Pao-erh (Preaous). Lo-sze dog. Length 
of body I ft. 4 in. Height 6-5 in. 

Cii’ou-ERH (Smell). Hah-pah dog. Length 
of body I ft. 7 in. Height 6 7 in. 


Hsinc-erh (Apricot). Hah-pah dog. Length 
of body 1 ft. 6in. " Mother cro&s-brcd.” 
Mo-Hai (Inkstand). Lo-sze Dog. 

P’iNG-ERH (Bottle). Hah-pah dog. Length 
of body I ft. 8*5 in. Height 8-5 in. 
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THE PACE OF THE OX. 

By F. E. Mills Young. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

One of South Africa's favourite poets, Mr. Cullen Goulds- 
bury, furnishes the appropriate title for Miss Mills Young’s 
latest novel of post-war life in 
Natal. She gives us a typical 
pair of ex-service men tlirowii 
together, and running a cinema 
show in Port Elizabeth. Tom 
Radcliffe, however, is unequal to 
sustaining his creditable war 
record under the seductions of 
a peace-time existence; the 
departure of war-time discipline 
sends him back to dnnk and the 
native savagery of his vile ill- 
temper. He flings a sneer at 
Martin Cranmer’s one link with 
the old level of society he had 
never lost through any fault of 
his own — his attachment for 
Crwen Robertson, the rather 
spoiled daughter of a successful 
man. Here ends for a time the 
romance with Gwen, for the 
sneer leads to a quarrel, and 
Martin emerges from the tent 
leaving Tom to be found d(‘ad. 

(kwen swears at th(i trial that the 
])istol shot sounded after Martin 
had left, and though this contra- 
venes the tact tliere is a moral 
truth in it, for Radclitte had 
conimitU'd suicide in a fit of rage 
and despair, as a letter was to 
show long years later. Martin, 
acquitted but cm lettered, goes 
up-country, takes a post in a 
lonely store, and marries the 
owner’s daughter, Millie, a plain 
and laithful helinneet who brings him children and 
ha].ipiness and ultimately wealth. For by one of those* 
chances that occur even in life, the* storekeeper’s holding 
proA'es to be an odlield, .so Martin and liis wile and 


children presently go back to the coast and comparative 
luxury. Gwen’s old hold upon him reasserts itself (she 
is married but childless, and still fascinating), and the 
climax of the story lies in the quiet way in which the 
triangular' problem is settled for a weak man by the quiet 
and unhysterical character of his 
wife. She saves the situation 
and the happy ending without 
any breach of probabilities, and 
this last chapter should be a 
reproach in its admirable art and 
cogency to some of those hectic 
and reckless craftsmen who are 
setting the fashion in the alleged 
“ love tale ” of to-day. 

RUPERT BROOKE 
AND SKYROS. 

By Stanley Casson. With 
woodcut illustrations by 
Phyllis Gardner. 6s. (Elkin 
Mathews ) 

Air. Casson went to Skyros 
last April to lake out the marble 
monument that has been placed 
over the grave of Rupert Brooke, 
aiul this IS a record of liis visit 
to the island. He gives a brief 
account of its past, describes it 
as it is to-day and touches in 
\uvicl w^orcl-skctehes of its people. 
A very intert'sting booklet, very 
beautifully illu.strated wdth six 
woodcuts made from photographs 
taken l)y Mr Casson during his 
stav m Skvros. 

MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY 
OF MODERN ENGLAND 

P.y Charles b Graves Vols. I and IT. Complete in 
4 3s. the set (Cassell.) 

P'or a history of the Victorian t*ra, particularly as it was 
reflected in tlie life of London, tliere is no truer and no 


From The Rajah’s Daughter, 

Hv Mrs F. E. I’enny 
{II odder Sloughtofi) 



Cover Design. 



From The Black Circle, Cover Design 

By Cuthbert Edward Baines, thelnovel that was awarded the prize in Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s First Nove Competition 
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pleasanter historian 
than Mr. Punch. 

Every social and 
political development 
of those times is 
recorded in the prose 
and verse and especi- 
ally in the pictures 
that were gathered into | 
his pages. Usually he 
dealt with matters in 
a flippant or satirical 
vein, but it is notice- 
able how often in Ins 
earlier days he took 
off the gloves and 
attacked abuses in 
fierce earnest and with 
mordant seriousness. 

He exhibited radical 
and even revolutionary Mr. Punch’s History of 

tendencies that are not Voi 11 

at all characteristic of {Cassell) . 

his Staider, maturer Aunt : “ And how’s Louisa, my dear • 

Tf Sarcastic Younger Sister (fancy free) : 

jrCcirs. iL IS nor these two hours. She’s writing to 1 

strange that Hood’s library with 

“ Song of the Shirt " 

made its first appearance in his columns, for in those days 
he was a fervent and outspoken champion of the poor, and 
did not mince matters when he came to deal with those 
who kept them so. High and low life, art. literature, the 
drama, music, sports, pastimes, politics, education, religion 
— every phase of human activity came under his search- 
light, and he expressed his opinions about them wnth pen 
and pencil and moved his readers to laughter or indignation 
without fear or favour. You 
may follow the changes of 
fashion in his pictures : a 
series of his cartoons are in 
themselves a political history. 

Mr. Graves’s selected illus- 

trations and liis quotations 1 ^ / j 

and running commentary j\ 

make these the first two I 

volumes of an abstract and I 

brief chronicle of the times \ 

that one reads for amusement i 

and is all the while taking in .1 

knowledge without realising 1 \ 

it. The books arc admirably 1 

printed and artistically v \ 

bound. Mr. Graves has done I 

his work of selection and 'v/V \ 

arrangement skilfully and his \ W 

volumes are a veiy desirable 

possession, whether you 

regard them as a source of 

entertainment or as a delight- 

ful means of obtaining a 

liberal education without tears 

in the home and public life of ^ 

latter-day England. 


THOUGHTS 
ON WAR AND 
PEACE. 



Aunt : “ And how’s Louisa, my dear ’ Where is she ’ ” 

Sarcastic Younger Sister (fancy free): “Oh, pretty well, but she won’t be on view 
these two hours. She’s writing to her ‘ Dear Fred ’ , at least, I fanc> I saw her 
come out of the library with Tupper’s poems and a Dictionary ' ' 




By Professor Nicholas 
Petrescu. 5 s. (Watts.) 

^Professor Petrescu has no 
great belief in the efficacy of 
the l.^ague of Nations under 
present conditions, and in 


From Sport in a Nutshell, 
By C. E. Hughes and 
Fred Buchanan 
(Jarrolds). 


this thoughtful -and 
searching b o.o k he 
gives sound, practical 
reasons for the unfaith 
that is in him. He 
argues that “ the first 
step towards a new 
order of things in 
international relations 
is to remove from our 
political thought the 
existing conceptions of 
war and peace — that is 
to say, all conceptions 
which make the 
political life of a 
nation contradictory 
to the ideals of 
humanity." He looks 

SHE "JESTS AT ScARS- squarely in the 

face, and his outlook 
and the hope that he 
has are sane and 

but she won’t bo on view inspiring. It is cm- 

Dear Fred ’ , at least, I fancy I saw her phatically a book for 

per’s poems end a Dic.onery ' ■ 

be read by all 
who are seriously concerned for the future welfare of 
the world. 

THE NEXT CORNER. 

By Kate Jordan. 8s. 6d. (Evelcigh Nash,) 

Paris, New York, Spain, Venezuela— a sufficiently 
distributed " scene to give some expectation of special 

qualities ; and the reader of 
this quite fascinating story 
will not be disappointed. The 
heroine, Elsie Maury, comes 
within a hair’sbreadtli of 
taking the wrong turning and 
wrecking lier life by yielding to 
the wiles of a young Spanish 
roue , and the haunting theme 
of the whole tale is the dread 
whicli follows her that her 
_ X husband, after she has re- 

/ f/\ joined him, will hear of her 

f k escapade and believe that she 

j Jf R bas been unfaithful to him. 

^ / l\ intervened just in time 

/\ W prevent her actual sin, but 

Igff / \ \1 ill a letter written when it 

y \ 1 seemed imminent she con- 

^ V I fessed, as it were, before the 

T bad been committed ; 

y disappearance of this 

J i^^tter, addressed to him, 

\ poisons all her happiness, 

ingenious, and the 

/ t descriptions of a certain not 

/ } too reputable side of Parisian 

^ society life are brilliant in the 

^ U extreme. Robert Maury and 

^ his dreadful gorgon of a sister 

are carefully drawn. The 
author does not lose sight 

of her central thread in the 
windings of the story, but 

tracks it onward with much 
skill, and carries the reader 

« Tbrhis-Correct STANCE her. In addition, she 
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The December Bookm>\n will bo a special Christ- 
mas Number, and, in addition to all usual features, 
will contain a portfolio of pictures in colour , a large 
number of presentation plates in colour and bLu'k- 
and-whitc, and four large and fully illustrated supple- 
ments dealing with the new books of the season. 
The literary contents will include articles on Two 
Plays by John Drinkwatcr,” by John Freeman ; 
“ Cromwell and Lincoln/.’ by Professor John 
Adams; F. W. H. Myers,” by A. E. Waite. 

Children in English Poetry,” by Gilbert ITiomas. 
“ Flaubert,” by R Ellis Roberts ; PTreside 
Fairies,” by Katharine Tynan ; Beethoven,” by 
George Sampson ; A. P. Herbert,” by C. S. Evans ; 

What Poets — especially living Poets — and which 
of their Poems should be included in the Golden 
Treasury of the Future ? '’ by Harold Munro, with a 
symposium on the same subject by Professor Oliver 
Elton, Professor Hugh Walker, G. K. Chesterton, 
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Lady Margaret Sackville, (icrald Gould, Siegfried 
Sassoon, Thomas Moult, etc , etc. The Number 
will make a handsomely bound, beautifully produced 
volume, and, though a large edition is being printed, 
readers are urged to place their orders at once, as 
there is every indication that this year, as usual, it will 
be sold out immediately after publication, and owing 
to mechanical dithculties it is impossible to reprint. 

To commemorate Sir William Robertson Nicoll’s 
seventieth birthday on October loth. Sir Ernest 
Hodder-Williams and Lady Hoddcr-Williams enter- 
tained at a special dinner, at the Hyde Park Hotel, 
Sir William and Lady Robertson Nicoll and the 
members of their family, and a few of Sir William’s 
intimate friends, including the Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Lloyd George, Lord and Lady Riddell, Sir 
James Barrie, Colonel and Mrs. Buchan, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, Professor and Mrs. John Adams, the Rev. 
T. H. Darlow, and Dr. and Mrs. Burnett Smith. 
At a reception held later Sir William received the 
congratulations of a large and very brilliant assembly 
of authors, journalists and distinguished politicians- 
It was a thronged and pleasantly informal gathering 
of fellow-craftsmen and friends whose presence in 
honour of the occasion Sir William very warmly 
appreciated. 
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In “ Pen -Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen : Their 
Work and their Methods,” 
Mr. Joseph Pennell makes 
a study of the art of 
pen-drav’ing, s u r v e y i n g 
the best work of the 
past and giving technical 
suggestions as to the most 
effective ways of doing 
such work. The book, 
W'hich is illustrated with 
numerous examples of the 
drawings of famous artists, 
will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Fish e r 
Unwin. 


Eskimo Folk Tales,” 
by Knud Rasmussen and 
W. Worster, which Messrs. ^ ^ 

/’/jo/'j by E 0 TTopp('. 

Gyldcndal publish, have 
been taken down at first- 
hand in various parts of Greenland and are the first 
collection of such stories ever made. The book 
contains illustrations bv native Eskimo artists. 

Mr. Stanley Paul is publishing Success,” by 
Lord Beaverbrook, a book which promises to be an 
inspiration and a guide for 
the young and ambitious. 

Mr. John PTeeman, who 
was awarded t h e Haw- 
thornden prize last year for 
the best work oT imagina- 
tive literature, has written a 
new book entitled “ Music,” 
w^hich is being published by 
Messrs. Selwyn & Blount, 

Ltd. The volume com- 
prises about eighty lyrical 
and several long narrative 
poems, some of which form 
a new element in his work. 


‘'The Thoma's Hardy 
Book Calendar,” which 
Mr. Cecil Palmer is pub- 
lisdiing, contains extracts 
from the w{)rks of Mr. 
Hardy for every day of the 
yeaifi It has a portrait and 
introduction, and is very 
tastefully produced. 



Sir Sidney Colvins 
“i^Memories and Notes of 
Persons and Places,” which 
we announced a few 
months ago, is to be 
published immediately by 
Messrs. Edward Arnold & 


“The Book of Fair 
Women,” by E. O. Hoppe, 
which Mr. Jonathan Cape 
is publishing, contains a 
series of thirty-two por- 
traits of beautiful women, 
several famous in our time, 
and others that Mr. Hoppe 
has seen on liis travels in 
remote parts of the world. 
The photograplis are 

^ ^ . reproduced bv a special 

Mr. Stephen LeacocK, . x 

Knsland on a lecure tour. photogravurc p T () C C S S . 

Mr. K i c ]) a r d King has 
written an introductory essay on the beauty of 



Mr. A. MacCallum Scott, M.P., 

whose new book, “ Barbary : The Romance of the Nt a^est East," 
has just been published by Mr. Thornton Biitferworth. 


After unavoidable delays, Mr Johnston Abraham 
has completed a successor to “ The Surgeon’s 1-og,” 
and relates the remarkable adventures he went 

through in the early 
days of t h e w a r in 
“My Balkan Log,” 
which Messrs. C hapman & 
Hall are publishing imme- 
diately. 


A new publishing firm, 
Messrs. Chapman & Dodd, 
Limited, have opened 
premises in Denmark 
Street, W.C'. For the 
moment, they are chiefiy 
concerned with cheap re- 
prints, but they have 
already made arrangements 
for a number of new books. 
The managing director, Mr. 
G. P. Chapman, who was 
until recently with Mr. 
Werner Laurie, comes of a 
famous publishing family, 
Edward Chapman, the 
founder of Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall, having been 
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his great-uncle, and the late Frederick Chapman 
his cousin. 


Sarah and her Family,” by Bertha Pearl, wliich 
Mr. Leonard Parsons is publisliing, is a story of 
New York’s Ghetto, sliowing a Glietto family as it 
lives from day to day. 



Mr. James C, Welsh. 


Mr. James C. Welsh, of Low Waters, Hamilton, 
who has lately been elected Vice-President of the 
Lanarkshire Mine workers’ Union, is the autlior of 
that powerfully realistic story, The Underworld,” 
which Mr. Herbert Jenkins published about a year 
ago. His book has gone through live editions in 
Great Britain and a large edition in America, and 
lias been translated into French, Dutch and Scandi- 
navian. Mr. Welsh has almost completed another 

novel, wliich will 
be published next 
spring. 

1 1 a r d 1 any 
novelist is quite 
satisfied with his 
sales ; the largt‘r 
th(‘y are the larger 
he thinks they 
ought to be ; but 
Mr. Harold Bell 
W right , whose 
Helen of the Old House ” has just been published 
by Messrs. Appleton, must be one of the rare 
exceptions. For he has written nine novels, and 
they have had an average sale of over a million 
copies apiece, and when that happens to an author 
he has to look round for something else to complain 
about. In his early days Mr. Wright vorked as a 
painter and decorator and at divers other trades, 
when necessity drove him. He has known the 
horrors of unemployment and the misery of going 
hungry. Before he was twenty he had resolved to 
enter the ministry ; when after a period at Hiram 
College his health broke down, he went to regain 
it to the Ozark Mountains and served as minister 
to the mountaineers, who presently came to regard 
him as their friend and adviser in mat«Tial as well 
as in spiritual affairs. He pursued his calling for 
some years in divers places, and his first novel. 
The Printer of Udells,” was not planned as a book 
but to be read in instalments to his congregation in 
Pittsburg, Kansas. His people urged him to publish 
it, and its success moved him, while seeking health 
in the Ozarks, to write The Shepherd of the 
Hills." His readers already numbered hundreds of 
thousands, and long before his ninth nf)vel, The 



Photo hv ( otnphm Luiiici Mr. W, L. Georgc, 

whos«" new novel, ■* I'he Co^fe^>slons of I'isiila Trent," h.is inst been 
pubh'^hetl by Messrs Cbapnidn A Hall, and his " f^ondon Mosiacs 
b) Messrs Cullins. 

Re-creation of Brian Kent ” (1919), he was estab- 
lished as the* most popular novelist in America. 
“ ICach of my books,” he recently told an inter- 
view’d-, “ has bet'll written for a very definite pur“ 
pose. ' Helen of the Old House ’ w’as written 
because it grew’ upon me since the close of the war 
that some one should declare that the ideal held up 
during that strugglii should be applied to our own 
affairs in jx'ace. I thought, ‘ What w’ould happen 
if we could apply the standards of intensive loyalty 
and co-operation to these times of peace ? Would 
it not solve many of our problems ? ’ ” 



Mr. Harold Bell Wright. 
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Messrs. W. Paxton & 
Co., . the music pub- 
lishers, to help people 
over the dift'iculty they 
experience, on goinginto 
a music shop, of choos- 
ing exactly what they 
want, are issuing 
a useful and attractive 
booklet entitled “ New^ 
Issues." This shows a 
comprehensive range of 
new publications i n 
vocal, instrumental, or 
dance music, the music 
being reproduced in 
miniature, but suffi- 
ciently large and clear 
to be tried over at home 
before you decide what 
music you will buy. 


" Mendoza and a 
Little Lady," a tale of 
Chelsea life by William 
Caine, will be published 
forthwith by Messrs. Putnams 


Miss Adelaide Eden Phillpotts, the daughter of 
the distinguished novelist, is known in her own 
right as the author of two charming books of verse. 
She has lately been trying a ’prentice hand at fiction, 
and her first short story, " The Goat Girl," a tale 
of the moors, is to appear in the November Number 
of Lloyd's Magazine. 


“ The Warwick Re- 
wards " is the title given 
to a new half-crown 
scries of popular books 
for boys and girls, 
which Messrs. Jarrold 
are publishing. The 
volumes are well 
printed and attractively 
bound, and the first six 
include two admirable 
stories by Robert 
Leighton, "The 
Cleverest Chap in the 
School " and "The 
Perils of Peterkin ’ ’ ; 
"The Treasure 
Hunters," by John 
Mackie, and " A Hand- 
ful of Rebels," by R. 
Jacberns. 

With " The Street of 
Faces" and "Way- 
farers in Arcady," Mr. 
Charles Vince has 
proved himself one of 
the most charming and individual of latter-day 
essayists. He has completed a new book, "Barrie 
Marvel : His Dreams and Adventures," some 
chapters from the childhood of a solitary and 
imaginative boy, which Mr. Philip Allan will 
publish next spring. 

A new novel by Miss Muriel Hinc, " Torquil’s 
Success," will be published on November 4th 
by Mr. John Lane. 



Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, 

whose new novel, “The Fruit of the Tree,” Mr. Leonard Parsons is 
publishing. Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is editing the now montlily, Looking 
Forward, which he describes as “ a review of what is being done, said 
and thought all over the world, from the standpoint of the man who 
is out to end War.” 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 

SIR BASIL THOMSON, K.C.B. 


T hough to many people the name of Sir Basil 
Thomson may mean chiefly the one-time Governor 
of Dartmoor and Wormwood Scrubbs Prisons or the 
head of the Special Branch of the Metropolitan Police 
at " the Yard," he has a high reputation quite apart 
from that gained for his work in connection with crime 
and its correction. He is indeed, I would venture to 
claim, primarily a bookman— though he himself might 
not perhaps agree with that particular finding. When 
I spoke to a fellow-writer of Sir Basil as being author of 
stome fascinating volumes on life and affairs in islands 
of tli^ South Pacific I was met with an assured, " Oh, 
but that is another Basil Thomson." Though I contra- 
dicted my friend with as much courtesy as is consistent 
with the consciousness of superior knowledge, I fancy 


that he remained of his old opinion still. The man who 
is now head of the Special Branch at Scotland Yard was 
in 1890 Prime Minister of Tonga, and had been born 
twenty-nine years earlier, just a year before that 
distinguished divine, his father, had been preferred to the 
high office of Archbishjop of York. 

So much of a true bookman is Sir Basil Thomson 
that his experiences whether abroad or at home seem 
to have promptly moved him to rendering them in 
literary form. (When called to be Governor of 
Dartmoor Prison he seems to have been soon inspired 
to become the historian of the place.) That after 
all is surely one of the most notable characteristics 
of your true bookman — given an experience, it 
is his instinct to render it in words, to " make a 
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book of it." And very excellent are the books which 
Sir Basil Thomson has made of his experiences. I 
recall the pleasure which I had in reading more than 
a quarter of a century ago, as reviewer, one or two of the 
earlier of these volumes, and I have been re-reading 
them with no less lively interest. So well do they stand 
this supreme test of re-reading that it may be hoped 
thatl:he author will some day^ive us a collected uniform 
edition of those of his works embodying studies of the 
South Pacific. The writer shows himself possessed of 
such powers of observation and sympathy, gives evidence 
of interest so keen in the people among whom he lived, 
that his books have a peculiar 
vividness and an actuality 
that place them among the 
best of their kind. 

It was in 1894 there came 
the first of that series of 
intimate, observant volumes 
which showed that a new 
travel-writer had appeared 
— a writer to whom it had 
been given to enjoy exper- 
iences in some of the least 
exploited of places. Having 
been educated at Eton and 
Oxford and called to the 
Bar at the Inner Temple, the 
son of the Archbishop of 
York had got an opportunity 
of far travel under the 
authority of the Colonial 
Office and went out with an 
expedition to New Guinea, 
and then to Fiji where, first 
as Commissioner of the 
NativeLand Courts and later 
as Ac ting Head of the Native 
Dt'partment, he had unusual 
opportunities of studying 
the Fijian folks. The first volume in which he gave 
his readers something of the fruits of his experiences 
was a capital collection of “ .South Sea Yarns,’' and 
then in the same year came “ The Diversions of a Prime 
Minister," wherenn he tells, with sympathetic under- 
standing and humour, of the period he spent in Tonga, 
the last native state in the Pacific, putting .straight the 
affairs of that island kingdom. It is a delicious example 
of the travel books in which our literature is particularly 
rich — delicious both for the pictures it gives of un- 
sophisticated life in the island of queerly Christianised 
Polynesians, and for the rendering of personal 
experiences of an Englishman in a queer position--" at 
the age of twenty-nine elder brother to a monarch of 
over ninety ” — among remarkably unconvenlional and 
distinctly interesting people. 

This was followed by "A Court Intrigue," and then 
by " The Indiscretions of Lady Asenath " — a wonderful 
Fijian woman the narrative of whose " indiscretions " 
affords capital reading, and in the presenting of which in 
the outward seeming of a novel the author manages to 
give much of the inner matter of folk-lore and of his own 
travel observation. Later came ** Savage Island " — 
that Niue which lies, " the loneliest spot in that part 


of the Pacific," one thousand miles N.N.E. of New Zea- 
land and three hundred miles S.S.E. of Samoa. In 1900 
the one-time Prime Minister of Tonga had returned to 
that island to negotiate a British protectorate over it, and 
it was then that he visited Savage Island togive the people 
there a favourable answer to a petition, that had reached 
England thirteen years before, for the sending of " the 
powerful flag of Britain to unfurl in this island of Niue." 

“ King Fataaiki’s letter reached its destination, and 
England, ‘ the first kingdom of all the kingdoms of the 
world,’ England, the earth-hungry and insatiable (as others 
see her), took thirteen years to think it over, and then, 

having received a second 
letter more precisely worded, 
reluctantly consented. It is 
an object-lesson of the way 
in which we blunder into 
Empire." 

It may be added that it was 
only when we surrendered 
any claims to Samoa to the 
Germans that we took over, 
and then by way of com- 
pensation, the little island 
that had already sought 
our protection ! 

Later works inspired by 
the ten years or so that the 
author had spent in the 
South Pacific were " The 
Discovery of the Solomon 
Islands" (written in colla- 
boration with Lord Amherst 
of Hackney), and " 1 'he 
I'ijians: a study of the Decay 
of Custom," a fascinating 
book showing the way in 
which the levelling tendency 
of modern civilisation is at 
work in the Pacific Islands — 
a levelling tendency which, as the author sees it, is going 
on all over the world, and one which will bring about 
something of a racial equality with individual in- 
equalities. This volume presents a wonderful assem- 
blage of matt('rs concerning the Fijians and their 
customs, and is a valuable contribution to the literature 
concerning primitive peoples, their habits and beliefs. 

Such may indeed be said of the whole series of these 
books concerning the South Pacific Islands and islanders 
that the author has given us. These books are at once 
engagingly attractive m style and valuable in their 
contribution to our knowledge, and are likely long to 
be read by all who would know of life and customs in 
far places. It may be hoped that Sir Basil will write 
some reminiscences of his experiences in New Guinea, 
which he visited with Sir William McGregor in 1888 
when the interior of that tripartite island was largely 
land unknown ; while another book which it would seem 
that he alone could write would be a full and particular 
narrative of the life and doings of that remaTkable 
adventurer whose name crops up again and again in the 
pages of the books that Sir Basil has written — " the 
Honourable and Reverend Shirley Waldemar Baker." 

Walter Jerrold. 
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LORD ROSEBERY AS ESSAYIST.* 

By AuCxUStine Birrell. 


L ord ROSEBERY, Whatevej- else he may be — 
and his title to be called a literary critic is, I 
observe, disputed in some austere quarters—is an 
Author, for has he not written Books ? But what is 
more, he is one of those lucky authors who, to employ 
once again Mr. Bagehot’s happy phrase, “ keeps his 
own atmosphere.” Lord Rosebery always writes like 
Lord Rosebery ; and so it comes to pass that when 
anyone who has by chance read one of his books or 
Addresses takes up something new by the same hand, 
he finds himself at once as much at home as if he were 
sauntering down a country lane he has frequented for 
years. Books of this rare kind are always agreeable 
to a reader with a palate, and happily, despite the 
Niagara of output, and the multiplication of literary 
Binns, Bottles and Blends, such a thing as a reading 
palate still e.xists ; and we love to be able to ” taste ” 
a book. 

But it must be admitted we live in a serious age, and 
one which demands to know your ” qualifications,” ere 
you venture to write on such matters as books and 
reading. What are your qualifications to be a critic ? 
The fact that Lord Rosebery would as likely as not dis- 
claim the very name, and most certainly would fail to 
present himself for examination in order to obtain his 
diploma, is accounted beside the mark ; for the sugges- 
tion is that, being by habit, training and temperament 
an ” unqualified ” critic, he has no business to allow 
Mr. Buchan to present him to the world even partially 
in that character. 

It never docs to turn your back upon the age you are 
condemned to live in, and it is wise to snuff the perfumes 
of the future even though they may wrinkle your nose. 

Wlien 1 was much younger than I am to-day I was, 
in what I took to be a happy hour, turned loose 
npon the ” Causeries ”of M. Sainte-Beuve, and in my 
enthusiasm I hailed him as a well-nigh perfect critic ; 
but to-day I notice younger and^much keener intellects 
than mine think lightly of this Frenchman, and assign 
as their most exquisite reasons the very things that 
made me dote on him. He is, so it is now said, far too 
full of biography and history, and the locus in quo ; and 
there is far too little of the pure, undiluted effluent of 
criticism. 

From a recent book of rare merit called ” The Sacred 
Wood,” by Mr. T. S. Eliot, I cull the following two 
passages, not to dispute them, but by way of record : 

" A literary critic should have no emotions except those 
immediately provoked by a work of art — and these are, 
when valid, perhaps not to be called emotions at all." 

" " The progress of an artist is a continual sclf-sacnfice, 
a continual extinction of personality ! " 

As it is very doubtful whether, if Lord Rosebery were 
to, be judged by these standards, he- would emerge as 

* " Miscellanies : Literary and Historical." By Lord Rosebery. 
Two vols. 30s. net (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


a literary critic at all, and being v^ery anxious, as I 
always am, to avoid controversy, it may be best to say 
and at once, that in my opinion the author of these 
Collected Papers should be regarded as a ” miscellaneous 
writer ” on men, books and events, who exhibits, when- 
ever the occasion warrants, a genuine and at times a 
passionate affection for books and reading, and is able 
by virtue of his kept atmosphere to instil into the minds 
of his readers something of the interest he feels himself 
in the subjects he has chosen to illustrate. 

In order to create these desirable impressions it is 
essential for a ” miscellaneous writer ” about books, 
and men who have written books, to be strictly honest 
with his readers and never to feign a sham emotion. If 
a ” miscellaneous WTitcr ” does not like ” Tristram 
Shandy,” let him say so and stand the direful conse- 
quences. Why, Charles Lamb did not like ” Gil Bias ” ! 
Hazlitt, one of the greatest of our miscellaneous wTiters, 
tells us he could not iiway with Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Sonnets, but could read with pleasure Blair’s ” (irave ” ! 
Am I to quarrel with Elia and Hazlitt on these ac’counts ? 
Certainly not, though I adore ” Gil Bias,” abhor Blair 
and am in love with Sidney’s Sonnets. So when I.ord 
Rosebery assures me that he never wishes to read 
” Rasselas ” again, and that all the Ramblers and 
Idlers are dead for him, I applaud the sincerity of the 
avow'al, taking it as evidence of strict good faith in 
other matters, and at once sit down to reread No. 55 
of the Rambler with a delight that 1 never before 
thought w'as capable of increase. 

The truth is, despite Mr. Eliot, w^e like criticism to 
be indivKlual and not ” standardised,” and to carry 
on its surface evidence both of strict good faith and of 
the personality of the man from wiiom it proceeds. 
Hazlitt, Lamb and Arnold were full of personal 
prejudices, of exaggerated loves and dislikes, of whims, 
fancies and mannerisms ; but w^e should be unworthy 
readers of these distinguished WTiters if w^e cannot, 
wLilst reading them, ” allow for the wind.” Indeed, 
"allowing for the wind'’ is half the excitement of 
reading. 

But notwithstanding all this, I have an uneasy feeling 
that some time, not my “ time ” but other people's, 
Mr. Eliot may prove to be right and the stream of 
criticism will be found flowing a pure white, purged of 
the discolorations of personality. But in the meantime 
how beautiful is a ” brown ” stream, particularly a 
Scottish stream ! 

Lord Rosebery appears before his readers in these 
volumes as a bookish man. ” I mean,” so he tells us, 

” by bookishness the general love of books — reading, 
buying, handling, hunting them.” 

He was probably born with this love or very early 
acquired it, and it has stood him in good stead. But 
though by nature or grace a bookish man, he has not 
lived the bookish life. Hence perhaps his freedom from 
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the tyranny of the schools and, possibly, his too hasty 
judgments. Like Horace he has led the vita magistra 
and has looked to books to help him along the stony 
path, and to teach him either to enjoy life or to endure 
it. This is not the attitude of the proiessed critic, but 
it is one which makes an author especially attr.active to 
educ*ated men whose occupations have forbidden the 
student's life. 

But I must not forget that one of Lord Rosebery’s 
tests for bookishness is a love of “ handling '' the 
volumes themselves, so I take up the “ Miscellanies ** 
and discover that the first 
volume begins with a sensitive 
and most feeling address on 
the greatest of Scottish 
poets, whose name and fame, 
though all his masterpieces 
were written m a provincial 
dialect, have reverberated 
throughout the civilised 
world, and to-day Burns 
ranks with Hoi ace and with 
Heine. How better could a 
good Scotsman begin his 
“ Miscellanies ” ? A little 
lower down the list of contents 
I observed the name of 
Burke, and when I came to 
road the “ Burns " and the 
“ Burke ” I found I had read 
them before in IcSqq in a 
little book called " Appre- 
ciations and Addiesse^,” 
published by Mr. Lane and 
edited by my sorely-missed 
friend, the late Charles Geeike. 

Then I fell to musing upon 
the strange fates of books, 
and how this little adventure 
of my old friend’s fell a victim 
to the House of Lords, which decided judicially 
{dissentient € most emphatically, Lord Robertson) that 
it (or large portions of it) infringed the copyright of 
Mr. Walter, the then proprietor of The Times. Mr. 
Walter had employed, at his own charges, stenographers 
to attend at Dumfries or Bristol, or wherever else Lord 
Rosebery was announced to deliver an address, and 
take down his words piecisely as they fell from his lips, 
and then, writing them all over again in longhand, to 
send them up to Printing House Square, to be repro- 
duced in the columns of the famous newspaper. 

As against the Speaker himself it was admitted, in 
the course of argument, that Mr. Walter had no case, 
but as against Mr. Lane, who had registered “ Apprecia- 
tions and Addresses ” as his own copyright, an injunction 
was issued, and consequently the little book has gone 
from the public gaze, rather like that acquaintance of 
Sidney "Smith's, who was seen last at the time of the 
Assizes. 

Nevertheless I cannot help remarking that though 
Lord Rosebery still observes the same attitude of 
" benevolent neutrality,” no less than seven of Mr. 
Geake’s papers reappear under Mr. Buchan’s editorship. 

Let it not be for one moment supposed that I am 


desirous of ^stirring up past litigation. It would be too 
late to do so ; and besides, 1 have retired from practice ! 
My wigs, including the “ full-bottomed ” one which I 
wore, greatly perspiring, whilst fruitlessly arguing the 
defendant’s case in Walter v. Lane, have all disappeared, 
whither and how I know not. 

Still when, suddenly, whilst ” handling ” these hand- 
some volumes I came acro.ss seven of my old friends — 
clients I had almost called them — beckoning to me, as 
it were, and claiming old acquaintance, I could not 
but acknowledge that salute and wish them many 

visitors in their new and 
splendid c]uarters. 

Amongst the “ Apprecia- 
tions contained in the first 
volume, the one that made 
the strongest appeal to my 
inherited sympathies bears 
the once resplendent name 
of Dr. Chalmers. 

Time was when it could 
ha\T been truthfully said 
that whilst Burns represented 
one half of every true Scot, 
for the otluM* half few names 
could have put in a better 
claim than Thomas Chalmers, 
This I suppose could hardly 
be said now. for of late years 
the author of the once 
famous ” Astronomical Dis- 
courses ” and the hero of the 
disru])ti()n of seems to 

have suffered an c‘clij)se. 

I had noticed this with 
a growing sadness, for my 
earlv days were spent in 
an a t rn o s j) h e r e furiously 
charged with the contagion 
of this great name. My 
fathci had been a pupil at Glasgow University of the 
elocpient divine, and whenever he heard talk going on 
around him about Newman, Pusey or the like, he 
behaved, though he was neither deaf nor took snuff, 
in the same sjiirit which Goldsmith reports Sir Joshua 
to have exhibited when the studious chattered of ” their 
Raphaels, Cc^rreggios and stuff.” 

Consequently, though I felt persuaded Lord Rosebery 
would prove “ sound on Chalmers,” it was with just a 
little perturbation of spirit that I began to read. The 
first lines made me happy, for they ran as follows : 

\Vc Scotsmen do well to take every opportunity of 
revenng and burning incense before the memory of Dr. 
Chalmers, for he was one of the greatest of our race ; a 
commanding chaiacter, a superb orator, the most illustrious 
Scottish Churchman since John Knox. His memory 
remains green and vivid with us when statesmen, writers 
and philosophers are, if not forgotten, languishing in the 
shade. It is a noble and blessed life, how more enviable ” 
(Vol I. p 238) 

And again : 

“ His base was character. Through all the splendours 
of his speech, through all his activity of administration, 
through all his powerful and voluminous writings, there 
flamed the glory of a living soul ; a supreme, unquenchable. 
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fervent soul. For him Christianity was everything ; 
his faith inspired every action of his life, every moment 
of his day, every word that he uttered, every letter that 
he wrote. That was the real secret of his power that drew 
dll hearts to liim. He wrote enormously, he spoke con- 
tinually, he revealed his inner self in every possible way, 
but after his first struggles and victory, every word that 
remains on record seems instinct with a pervading, un- 
doubting, eager Christian faith. ... It is not breaking 
the tenth commandment to covet his spirit ” (Vol. I, p. 245). 

Of all Mr. Arnold’s unseemly jests the unseemliest 
was his saying of Chalmers that he reminded him of a 
Scotch Thistle trying to look like the Rose of Sharon. 
It was ill-said and ill-conceived. Had Mr. Arnold 
known anything at all about Chalmers he must have 
recognised how absurd was the suggestion that this 
great divine was in the least “ prickly.” A thistle is 
prickly, and so I dare say are many Scotsmen, but 
Chalmers was all love, solicitude and tenderness. 
Carlyle reports how Lord Jeffrey said that the only 
way he ever discovered that ill-conditioned people had 
tried to make Chalmers think that he (Jeffrey) was an 
unbeliever, was by the extra-affectidn and wistfulness 
of manner exhibited in Chalmers’s demeanour towards 
him. Lord Rosebery recalls that one of the rare 
occasions when Sir Walter Scott was touched by praise 
was when he was told of the admiration of Chalmers. 

Lord Rosebery dwells with an admiration some may 
think excessive on the triumph of Chalmers's oratory, 
saying : 

“ We who have seen the great mass meetings, wonderful 
as they were, addressed by Mr. Gladstone at the height of 
his fame and popularity, have nothing to record like this. 
There can be but few parallels to it in history.” 

The whole Appreciation is aglow w'ith a noble 
entjiusiasm for a truly great and pious man. A younger 
'generation of Scotsmen has now no excuse for letting 
Thomas Chalmers become the shadow of a shade. 

The first volume concludes with a reprint o^ the 
famous sketch of Lord Randolph Churchill. I am glad 
to see it there, for the more people read this exquisite 
piece of portraiture the better, but so perfect a gem of 
short biography is best read in an independent volume. 
Gems are not seen to advantage in a crowded cabinet, 
but singly. If this be the foppery of bookishness, 
” and upon me proved,” I am content to be a fop. 

The work of portraiture demands a delicate touch 
combined with a rare mixture of good, sound sense, good 
feeling, genuine affection and a strong though restrained 


tinge of amusement at the vagaries of human characters. 
Lord Rosebery possesses this touch, as this sketch of 
Lord Randolph proves. Carlyle had it, as is exemplified 
in his ” Life of Sterling ” and in his inimitable portrait* 
of Lord Jeffrey. Andrew Lang had it to perfection, as 
his short memoir of his teacher, Professor Sellar, will 
prove to the satisfaction of most readers. I observe 
with trepidation that my three examples are all Scots- 
men, and so, as I desire at all costs to be impartial, I will 
run the risk, often a serious risk, of praising a friend in 
print, by adding the name of Lord Morley. 

I have left myself no space to ” handle ” the second 
volume, one section of which, containing six papers, is 
full to overflowing with the very marrow and fatness 
of Scottish history and character. 

I imagine that Lord Rosebery can never be more 
completely at home than when presiding over or address- 
ing the Scottish History Society, in Edinburgh, for 
whatever other doubts may beset him he has none about 
this Society. He bids us believe ” that there never 
were such publications,” and goes on to say that he 
does not believe ” anyone can find any serious fault 
with anything the Society has done or with any publica- 
tion it has put forward,” and winds up triumphantly 
by inquiring, ” Of what other Society can so much be 
said? ” (Vol. II. p. 64). 

As it must be supposed that the President of the 
Scottish History Society has read all its production^, 
no Southron who reads the six papers just mentioned 
but will admit that if Lord Rosebery has derived any 
portion of his inspiration from the labours of his Society 
it deserves all the praise he has bestowed upon it. 

Amongst these ” Miscellanies " I find no record of 
any of their author's ” Travels.” I cannot but think 
this a pity. A small book of ” Travels ” from Lord 
Rosebery's pen could hardly fail to be delightful. We 
possess few such books of travel as those I have in mind, 
and I have long pined for one I could place alongside 
that adorable account given by the author of ” Vathek ” 
of his visit, at the end of the eighteenth century, to two 
abbeys in Portugal and of his companions on that 
expedition. Is it too fanciful to suppose that the 
writer of these ” Miscellanies ” might have produced, 
had he tried his hand, something akin to the production 
of that strange genius, so happily described by A^r. 
Charles Whibley as the ” Caliph of Fonthill " ? BUt 
to write about the books that have not been written is 
outside the scope of this paper. 


SIR HALL CAINE : FORTY YEARS A NOVELIST. 

By John A. Steuart. 


W HAT is the secret of popularity in literature ? 

Is it merit, is it chance or just a passing vagary 
in public taste ? The question has long been a crux to 
critics and a subject of anxious inquiry to authors. 
George Henry Lewes, a writer of some note in his day, 
boldly asserted that success is an absolute test of merit. 
* ” We may lay it down as a rule,” he wrote, ” that no 
wprk ever succeeded, even for a day, but it deserved 
that success ; no work ever failed but under conditions 
which made failure inevitable . . . Success, temporary 
or enduring, is the measure of the relation, temporary 


or enduring, which exists between a work and the public 
mind.” According to this doctrine the secret appears 
to lie in the relation of an author to the general body of 
readers, that is to say, in his sense of the public likes 
and dislikes and his readiness or ability to supjJly what 
at the moment happens to be most ii\ demand. This 
however must be qualified by the fact that a strong and 
original writer will impose himself on the public and> 
within limits, mould and dominate its taste.. Browning 
and Meredith are recent instances in point. In a 
different way R. L. Stevenson is also an instance. 
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The truth is that the secret so called is not a secret at 
all, but a gift. As there is a genius for friendship so 
there is a genius for popularity. Scott and Dickens, 
Dumas and Hugo (to mention no more) had it in a 
supreme degree. They wrote what they would, what 
their gifts impelled them to write, and the public made 
hast« to buy and read. So it was in the past with 
those possessing the magic faculty ; so it is now ; so 
it must be in the future. 

To-day Sir Hall Caine possesses the enviable gift in 
a larger measure than any other British novelist. If 
he is not absolutely the 
most popular novelist in 
the world he is certainly the 
most popular in England. 

The aggregate sales of the 
English editions of his novels 
have already reached the 
enormous figure of five 
million copies, a total very 
considerably in excess of that 
credited to any other writer 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Indeed, since the death of 
Dickens no other novelist 
in tViis country has had 
anything like his vogue with 
British readers of fiction. 

For nearlv fort}’ years he 
has been prominently before 
the public, and throughout 
that long period he has 
increased his popularity 
with every book he has 
published --a unique dis- 
tinction so far as I know. portrait 

That such a feat implies rare and remarkable qualities 
is a truth which need not be laboured, since it is 
self-evident. 

What, then, are the gifts which have gone to the 
making of Hall Caine's immense vogue ? I answer 
briefly : A bold and picturesque imagination, great 
emotional force, an unfailing sense of the dramatic, a 
direct and graphic style, and a skill in construction 
unequalled, as it seems to me, since the death of Wilkie 
Rollins. His novels have great amplitude, great wealth 
of detail and many characters ; but there is no con- 
fusion, no congestion. Every character, every incident 
is fitted into its place with almost mathematical pre- 
cision. Nothing is allowed to impede the dramatic 
progress of the story, obscure the motive or divert 
the attention of the reader. Nor must we forget a 
sympathy as ardent and penetrating as that of Dickens 
himself. Sympathy is indeed the golden Key with 
which the novelist unlocks human hearts and reveals 



recalling as an item of literary histoiy that its original 
publisher, a man of wide experience of his trade, assured 
the author his book would be dead and forgotten within 
five years of publication. That was thirty-five years 
ago. To-dav one sees “ The Deemster on the book- 
'-talls marked “ 52nd Edition.” So are expert prophecies 
falsified. The present writer lecalls the thrill of 
exultation with which he first read the story among 
the Welsh mountains, and there are still moods in 
which he is tempted to call it Hall Caine s best book. 
But that may be mere prejudice due to the vividness 

and permanency of youth- 
ful impressions. Certainly it 
has what Lowell calls “ the 
large stride of the elder 
race." What was written 
of it many years ago in a 
volume which shall be name- 
less may appropriately be 
repeated here. " The book 
belongs to the big, the 
broad, the strong and im- 
pressive order of fiction. It 
has a spaciousness of air 
and a reach of imagination 
rare among recent novels. 

. . . Effects are rendered 
with almost unexampled 
rapidity. The imagination 
seems all aglow and will not 
be checked in pouring out 
its shapes.” Here at least 
critic and public have agreed 
with some emphasis. 

Sir Hall Caine The qualities of pictur- 

by A. jonniaux. csqueuess, impctuosity and 

dramatic intensity which distinguish ” The Deemster ” 
are conspicuous in ” The Bondman also. The scene 
of the main action changes from the Isle of Man to 
Iceland ; but the style and method are those of the 
earlier book. Planned on epic lines and moving with 
an imaginative sweep which carries the reader along 
breathless and eager, this story contains some of the 
most powerful and moving situations which Hall Caine 
has ever conceived or depicted, notably those concerned 
with the two half-brothers in the penal settlement. 
The characters have an antique grandeur and impres- 
siveness which givx them a place apart in their creator s 
work, and indeed in modern fiction ; while the events 
are often such as make the reader shudder in dramatic 
suspense. These two romances — ” The Deemster ” and 
” The Bondman "—mark the culmination of Hall Caine's 
eailier method and ideals of art. 

" The Manxman ” marks the transition to the later, 
nnrl of readers think, the real, the char- 


them to themselves. Of that key Hall Caine is master. 
Finally he deals with elemental passions and emotions 
in language which most men and all women instinctively 
understand. The truth of these statements may be 
agreeably verified by reference to the ” Collected 
Edition ” of his novels now in course of publication. 

With " The Deemster ” Hall Caine leaped into the 
forefront of " best sellers ” — a position which, as we 
have seen, he has retained ever since. It is woith 


acteristic, Hall Caine. With that book he plunges into 
the seething turmoil of modern life. The saga method, 
the saga theme, are abandoned for good, though it 
must be remarked the author is still at heart a romantic. 
A romantic in truth he remains, as ” The Master of 
Man ” testifies ; but the romance is now imbued, at 
times overlaid, with what, for want of a better name, 
we call realism. It is not, however, the realism of 
Fielding or Thackeray, still less is it the realism of 
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Zola or Tolstoy ; rather is it the realism of him who 
gave us that marvellous blend of the real and the ideal 
known to the world as “ Les Miserables.” Hall Caine 
has, in fact, many traits in common with Victor Hugo, 
traits which the curious may easily trace for themselves. 

“ The Manxman " indicates the passage into a new 
genre, but the old graphic power is carried over un- 
diminished. The love story of Kate Cregeen, with all 
its tragic turns and complications, is told with the old 
force and verve, and a pathos which is new. An 
eminent reviewer has remarked that it goes very straight 
to the roots of human passion and emotion. It does. 
So do its successors ; and that, it may be said in passing, 
is another reason for their great and long-continued 
popularity. The Christian,” ” The Eternal City,” 
” The White Prophet,” ” The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” 
” The Master of Man,” are all, with essential differences 
of plot and circumstance, dramatic expositions of the 
same vital theme, done with the same penetrating 
power, the same uncompromising directness of manner. 
Some novelists treat passion shamefacedly, as something 
to be indicated by nods and winks if it cannot be entirely 
hidden, an unfortunate relic of aboriginal human nature, 
to be discreetly veiled for the affected squeamishness of 
modern drawing-rooms. Hall Caine puts it boldly and 
openly on the stage, so that all may observe its fateful 
workings, unobscured and undisguised. 

For this he has not escaped censure. Certain subjects 
connected with the deepest instincts of humanity he 


is told are taboo to the polite artist. Everything that 
is true must have its place in cesthetics, says Renan, 
on the other' side. The basic idea of ” Hamlet,” for 
instance, is horrible ; the basic idea of ” The Heart of 
Midlothian ” is as sordid as anything in fiction ; yet 
” Hamlet” and ” The Heart of Midlothian ” are master- 
pieces of creative imagination. The Greek and Roman 
classics are often a melange of horror and indecency ; 
yet they live by virtue of their beauty and their truth. 
The fact of course is that art is justified not by subject 
but by treatment, a truism which ought to be remem- 
bered in judging all novelists who deal frankly with the 
primordial desires and impulses of human nature. 

Hall Caine is Manx, and good judges hold that his 
best novels are those wholly or mainly confined to the 
Isle of Man and its people. We know best what we 
know early, what is associated with childish affection, 
wonder and veneration ; and what we love and venerate 
the imagination reproduces most truthfully and effec- 
tively. Hall Caine’s studies of the Manx people are 
done con amove, from the heart out. Like some other 
novelists he has gone far afield in search of material, 
but he is happiest at home. He has stated that ” The 
Master of Man ” is the last novel we shall have from 
him. The decision, if final, will be accepted with regret 
and reluctance. But at any rate this significant fact 
will be noted, that he ends as he began with the little 
island whose life, character and traditions his genius 
has made a world-wide possession. 


JOHAN BOJER AT HOME. 

By Henrietta Leslie. 


I T is no easy matter to visit Johan Bojer, the widely 
known Norwegian writer, in the mountain home 
where he seeks every summer the seclusion necessary 
for his work. 

Seclusion ! L'^p and up and up from Vinstra in the 
Gudbrandsdal climbed the automobile along a mountain 
road surely never intended for such vehicles de luxe, 
and although the‘” Bil ” as the Norwegians amusingly 
abbreviate, took the rocky track purringly, it was forced 
to give in at last and relinquish its passengers to a light 
little cart drawn by a honey-coloured snub-nosed 
mountain pony. 

At walking pace we jolted and swayed over stretching 
heaths and through resin perfumed pinewoods. The 
only signs of life we met were two peasants in blue 
smocks and a drove of cows and shaggy goats whose 
bells made music as they raised their heads to gaze at 
us from among the undergrowth. It is perhaps not an 
inevitable accompaniment to the pilgrimage that the 
vehicle should go to pieces in the progress, but on this 
occasion it did so neatly. With a crash in the treble 
and a groan in the bass the body of the cart parted from 
its foundations. At this moment our host appeared 
providentially at a turn in the path, and the rest of the 
journey was completed briskly on foot. 

^ The country that Johan Bojer has chosen for his 
summer home is one of great sweeping pine and birch- 
g.own uplands topped by distant snow-capped peaks. 
A more inspiring and invigorating environment it 
would be hard to find. 


The little mountain saeter was reached at last. Beau- 
tifully it stands abo\'e Gaalaa lake where the blue of the 
vast st retelling sky deepens to an even more concen- 
trated blue in its rippled surface. A great stillness 
rises from the pineclad slopes of tlu‘ opposite shore ; 
there are no houses for miles, only a rare hut where 
peasants come to live in summer time that their cattle 
may find pasturage. 

Under the reindeer-antlered entrance, across the 
porch strewn with fragrant juniper sprigs we entered 
the sunny house. Wood everywhere, fresh unpainted 
unstained wood — walls, ceilings, floors, furniture — all of 
the same creamy pine, and in the corner the ” peis,” 
or cosy hooded open hearth of Norway. A friendly 
place in which one felt at home at once, and its owner 
saw to it that one should not be otherwise. 

” You may like to see these books iind pictures of the 
Lofoten Islands,” he said, introducing the topic most 
interesting to his visitors. ” I am hard at work re- 
vising my next novel which will deal with the people 
of those parts. They have hard and tragic lives,, 
fishermen there. I know it well, for till the age of 
sixteen I was one of them. They go far out to sea, 
and in the wildest weather in open boats differing not 
very greatly from those of the old vikings. I think 
there is living matter there that should be of interest 
to every one.” 

” It is a far cry from fishing to literature. Was 
writing always your ambition ? ” 

Johan Bojer's eyes twinkled. 
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No — but then I have a pet theory that authors 
resort to the writing of fiction to take the ^lace of some 
other but thwarted desire. Mine ? I had always 
longed to be a general under Napoleon, so you see . . 
and he laughed, for me writing was inevitable. But 
now for lunch where I shall introduce you not only to 
my tvife and daughter, but also to one of Norwa\'’s 
most famous dishes. 

The delicacy in question turned out to be a d(‘licious 
concoction called “ Cream 
Porridge," a dainty eaten 
by the peasants at marriages 
and other special festivals. 

Made with cream and flour 
instead of with oatmeal it 
is served hot m great bowls. 

Sugar is sprinkled plentifully 
over it, and a dusting of 
cinnamon, while as a final 
touch comes the gokhu 
" smor " or butter which has 
1 )een extracted f r om tl 1 c‘ 
cream used to manufacture 
the dish. 

" I am glad you like it," 
said Johan Boje^, pouring 
out for each of his guests a 
tinv goblet of cool crimson 
wine prejKired from the juu'C 
of the cranberries which grow 
in scarlet piofiision on the 
hills around. " Cream Por- 
ridge IS an essentially 
national dish. You will find 
it nowhere outside of my 
country." After lunch we 
sat hi the shade of the 
little balcony. The smoke of 
Johan Bojer’s cigarette curled in a blue spiral up into 
the golden air. His eves were fixed dreamily on th(‘ 
lake which, as the afternoon advanced, glowed evei 


more and more like a jewel. " I love it," he said sud- 
denly, " I love this lake, and these mountains. Though 
I am working tremendously hard, harder perhaps than 
T have ever worked before, I feel free, absolutely’ free." 

" And when vou are not working ? 

" Oh, there is plenty to do Life up here is some- 
thing of a lu imitive busiiu'ss. You see, food is a problem 
— we have to hunt to live. We go fishing, my daughter 
and I, in the tarn behind the saeter. Then to amuse 

ourselves we take long walks 
over ilu‘ hills, and wc sail 
upon the lake." 

Lat('r in the afternoon we 
wandered up among the pine- 
woods \\liich ('loak the 
^welling hill sides. Through 
the stiaight stiong tiunks 
shimmered the sj)arkling 
SLiricUe of the tarn, and 
al)o\c‘ the tops gleamed the 
silvery summits of Peer 
(ivnt’s distant country. The 
})lace was conducive to 
frieiidshii), and Johan Bojer 
talked of his boyhood in 
the n o r t h , his student 
days 111 Paris, and of his 
country. 

We left him reluctantly at 
last, as the Min was setting 
behind th(' shoulder of his 
beloved mountains, turning 
them into the semblance of 
a inany-tmt('d ainethy’st. 
But more vivid than even 
the memory of that serene 
beauty' was the impression 
crcMted by the man himself -- 
cordiality, a deep huinamtv, activity' of mind and bodyq 
and the simpheitv of human greatness which can rise in 
such rare instances to the Icwel of understanding. 



Johan Bojer and his wife 
and daughter, at Gaalaa 
Saeter. 


WILLIAM H. DAVIES. 

By Thomas Moult. 


A DAY IS to come m the history of the Hamme] - 
smith Lyric Theatre when W’llham Henry 
Davies, poet of our owai age, will succeed Mi. Ciayg 
satirist of the eighteenth century. It depends entirely 
on the favour of the public how' soon or late that day' 
may be ; and if it is the atmosphere of vagabondage 
they are so loath to lose the assurance might well be 
theirs that Mr. Davies' introduction to the theatre is to 
take the form of an opera concerning beggars w’ho are 
just as jolly and lovable as the Lyric players have 
made John Gay’s, though showing a few’ shreds more 
of virtue, as becomes the twentieth century, to redeem 
their ragged roguery. It goes without saying that 
Mr. Davies knows his beggars as well as Gay knew his. 
And in the period of waiting until his work is staged 
we can turn back to the " Autobiography of a Super- 
Tramp " and capture the spirit of it in advance. 

It is from the " Autobiography " that Mr. Davies' 


central incident is taken — an actual e])isode of his own 
early' vagabondage, presented w’lth all the rich ability 
of the later period m which he has become famous the 
w'orld over as a poet. Lyrical poetry’, indeed, is to 
triumph for once in a way' on the London stage : 

On what sweet banks were thy pure lancies fed ? 
What world of smiling light has been thy^ home ? 

In what lair land of rainbows wert thou bred ? 

From what green land of cuckoos art thou come ? 

l^y all that great blue wonder in thine eyes, 

Baffled and vexed I stand bclore thy smile , 

Thy thoughts, like angels, guard thee from surprise. 
We see them not, yet feel them all the while. 

“ That smile which, like the sun on every thing. 

Now falls on me with no increased delight, 

Must either go behind a cloud and bring 
Death to my hopes, or give my love more light." 
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An opera that contains fifteen to twenty lyrics of such 
genuine nature as that is from the literary standpoint 
unique. In the fourteenth year of his career as an 
author Mr. Davies has taken a step in his development 
which must .surely bring him nearer the recognition to 
which he is properly entitled. 

But the present year is to be regarded as of especial 
mark in another direction, so far as Mr. Davies is 
concerned. October has seen his first appearance in the 
role of editor, for, with Mr. Austin Spare as his art 
colleague, he has taken charge of the newly-resuscitated 
Form, a magazine which gave cause in pre-war years 
to be remembered impressively and which hencefor- 
ward will be issued monthly by the Morland Press. 
Form is to be welcomed and bidden good speed for 
many reasons, but for none 
so much as that it is pretty 
certain to entice Mr. Davits 
into the writing of prose 
"again as well as poetry. 

Few of us seem to realise yet 
that in this author of a 
dozen volumes of poetry we 
have one who will sooner or 
later come to be accepted 
as a link in the long chain of 
considerable poets who are 
also masters of prose. 

The “ Autobiography," for 
example, enshrining both 
his tramping memories and 
his best prose writing, 
possesses qualities which 
are likely to ensure its 
permanence among the 
works of earlier prosateurs. 

The worth of the book 
from this aspect lies in its 
genuinely traditional style 
— that style indeed which is 
now almost totally vanished 
from English prose : 

“ I wandered alone about the town, and as I went here 
and there in this enchanted place, ambition again took 
possession of me, stronger than ever. It filled me with 
vexation to think that I was no nearer my object, for I was, 
comparatively speaking, penniless. Two months had I 
wandered, during which time I had not been able- to concen- 
trate my thoughts on any noble theme, taking all day to 
procure the price of a bed, and two or three coppers extra 
for food. True, I had by now some saved, the income 
that I had not touched, but at this rate I would never be 
able to attain my ends. November was here, and I was 
suddenly confronted with a long winter before me, and 1 
pictured myself starving and snow-bound in small out-of- 
the-way village, or mercilessly pelted by hailstones on a 
wild, shelterless heath. Side by side with these scenes I 
placed my ideal, which was a small room with a cosy fire, 
m which I sat surrounded by books.” 

Truly we have here a confirmation of Shelley’s axiom 
that the distinction between poets and prose writers is 
a vulgar error. If Mr. Davies, being human, must 
*own to derivations, we may trace them to Defoe and 
Bu^yan, and a little more definitely to the Authorised 
Version of the Bible ; which proves the soundness of 
his instinct, for above all other books it was these that 
combined to make the English language beautiful. 


But a more obvious model for that most characteristic 
and earliest of his prose writings was his own budding 
poetic self. He is always his own unique self — a joyous, 
lyrical self — no matter how little it has become the 
fashion among others to be joyous or lyrical. " My 
heart has many a sweet bird’s song," he writes in what 
has been called the loveliest of his many lovely lyrics, 
" and one that’s all my own." In another, the most 
triumphant of those now gathered into his " Collected 
Poems," he bids his soul sing out those songs of joy : 

” Such as a happy bird will sing 

Beneath a Rainbow’s lovely arch 
In early spring. . . .” 

Or, as at the equally definite close of the invocation ; 

” Such as a Brook sings in 
the wood 

That all night has been 
strengthened by 
Heaven's purer flood.” 

It is from these few 
simple lines that we derive 
as complete a statement as 
may be found anywhere of 
the poet’s aim and motive. 
We are assuming of course 
that such a writer can have 
a tangible aim or motive, 
for no thrush has been 
more spontaneous, more 
vocal purely for the song's 
sake. We think of the 
thrush’s voice indeed when 
we consider Mr. Davies’ 
voice, far more than we 
recall the other simple things 
of existence — the Provencal 
peasant answering peasant 
in lovely strain across the 
olive groves, or the boys and 
girls of Greece singing in 
the villages at the spring- 
time — aye, even more than we think of the instinctive 
lullaby of our own English mothers croodling to their 
babes at evening. No less lovely than the thrush’s 
voice, with its clear note of health and gladness in 
the mornings of sunny June, is his voice ; no less a 
miracle before which we marvel in a manner to which 
we feel impelled by no other poet of our time. 

Yet if the thrush flashes across the green arbours a 
single perfect jewel of song, Davies gives us fifty, andmore 
than fifty, of finest lustre. He too, as the birds are, is 
beloved of those men and women who are grown as familiar 
with his work as with the childhood which, in their own 
deepening manhood or womanhood, has persisted — they 
are familiar with their own childhood, perhaps, only 
because they have read the poems of Mr. Davies. He 
is accepted as the birds are accepted, and, as they, so is 
he to be understood andi appreciated even by the actual 

child : •* j leaves drinking Rain ; 

I hear rich leaves on top 
Giving the poor beneath 
Drop after drop. 

'Tis a sweet noise to hear 
These green leaves drinking near.” 



W. H. Davies. 

Reduced, iroin an oil paiotlrg by Augustus John. 
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Plwin bv W alta Ii.inneinn Davies. 

From a luist 1)\ I.pstein. 


There tiic moments as \\(‘ read th(' poems of Davies 
when the man or woman is the* clnld, lor whidi of us, 
sophisticated thon^di our perunl inevitald\- compels us 
to he, <\in resist the slieer inexhaustible delight of such 
pu'ces as “ The Moon,” ” Leisure',” “ Tlie Sluggard ” 
and ” The Muse ” in the collected volume, oi ” ('ome, 
Let us land a Cottage, Love,” ” On Healing Mrs. 
Woodhouse Play the Harpsichord ” and ” Loveh 
Dames ” of his more recent work now published, as are 
the majority of his books, by Jonathan Cape. Winch 
of us has not experienci'd in ourselves that cr\’ of child- 
pleasure that gracluall\' floods the heart as we read 
” how rich and great thi' times are now,” just because 
the poet has experienced in the one moment a rainbow’ 
and a cuckoo’s song -wonders that may nexer come 
together again ; ” may nex er come this side the 

tomb ” ? 

One might go much further in this elevation of Davies 
to a high place among the natural singers of our beautiful 
green earthly life, were it not more vital to attempt to 
show how a poet w’as born into and moulded by 
surroundings which have made his work something 
different from the mere equnalent (with none of its 
mighty significance) of a blue tile from ancient Egypt 
or a va.se from old Athens, as so much contemporaiy 
poetry, and good poetry withal, is content to be. If 
we wish to find an artistic equivalent for these lyrics 
let us rather look for it among the Elizabethans in 
Mr. Davies’ own genre, with their lustiness of life, their 
earthen humour, their directness of utterance and gift 
of legitimate surprise. In his autobiography we may 
discover their inspiration. He has told his story so 
frankly and so roundly that there is nothing left to 
speculate upon. 

Born in Wales, in a New^port public-house, his erratic 
youth commenced not simply with the usual truancy 


from school, but w’ith prison, w’here he w’as birched 
as the leader of a gang of boy-thieves ! No sooner 
w’as he out of his apprenticeship as a picture-frame 
maker than Ik' crossed the Atlantic. He had made the 
acquaintance of a man who inflamed his ambition with 
an extraordinary exaggeration of the merits of America. 
At the end oi the x'oyage he fell in with a professional 
tramp and made his w’ay to Chicago, begging food from 
the farmsteads (wiieii none but the soft-hearted farm- 
wives were about) and stealing an occasional ride on 
the raihva\\ It was because this vagabond w’ay of life 
gava* no opportunity for the enrichment of his mind 
that he tinallv ri'lmquislied it, though not before he 
had the misfortune to lose a foot and, through it. the 
h‘g to the knee, while attemjitmg to board a Canadian 
rail-truck when tin* tram was in motion. He returned 
to England and learned that lu‘ had inherited a legacy 
of eight shillings a wei'k, lesolving as a consequence 
that he W'ould di'vote himself to litiTature. ” I w’as 
determined,” he wiite>, ” that as my bodv had failed, 
my brains should now’ bavt* the chance they had longed 
for, when the sjurit had bc'en bullied into submission 
by the body’s activity.” 

The tramp’s life, as he Ininscif has stated, was not 
for him. He often had to go for dav’s without reading 
matter, and knew not wiiat thi'. world was saying or 
doing. The beauty of nature was for ewer before his 
(iyes, but he was certainly not enriching his mind, for 
” who can c'ontemplate Nature' with anv profit in the 
presence of others ? ” He had no li'isure to make notes 
in hope of future use, and hi* was so overpacking his 
memory w’lth scenes that wiii'ii their time came for use 
they would not take definite sliajie. He resolved 
therefore that he must go to work for some; months .so 
that he* might live sparinglv on his savings m some large 
citv whcTe he could cultivate* his mind. 

His home on reaching London was the cheap lodging- 
houses on the south of the Thames, wheie a bed might 



W, H. Davies. 

From a portrait by Harold Knight. 
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be had for fourpence, and 
he spent the day in the free 
libraries, reading, and writing 
a tragedy in blank verse 
which he was dismayed to 
find rejected by one publisher 
after another. Sometimes 
he would go on tramp, and 
the money accumulated by 
begging enabled him to 
meet the expense of printing 
his first volume of verses. 

It was a long while, how- 
ever, before his efforts to 
gain attention for them met 
with any success. Mr. 

Bernard Shaw tells of these 
efforts in the preface to 
“ The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp " : 

In the year IQ03 I receivetl 
by post a volume of poems by 
one William H. Davies, whose 
address was The Farm House, 

Kenmngton, S.E. 1 was sur- 
prised to learn that there was 
still a farm-house ielt in 
Kenmngton ; for I did not then 
suspect that the Farmhouse, 
like the Shejiherdess Walks 
and Nightingale Fanes and 
Whetstone Parks of Bethnal 
Green and Hoi born, is so called 
nowadays with iron}', and is, 
in fact, a dosshouse, or hostelry where single men can have 
a night's lodging for, at most, .sixpence." 

The book was marked price, half-a-crown.” An 
accompanying letter asked very civilly that if Mr. Shaw 
required a book of verses would he please send the 
author the half-crown ; if not, would he return the 
book. 

" Instead of throwing the book away as I have thrown 
so many, 1 wrote him a letter telling him that he could not 
live by poetry. Also I bought some spare copies and told 
him to send them to such critics and fanciers as he knew 
of, wondering whether they would recognise a poet when 
they met one." 


And, as Mr. Shaw adds, they 
actually did. 

It is futile to label a \vTiter 
as a tramp-poet,” any more 
than we might call him a 
” bill-poster poet ” or a 
” bank-clerk poet.” But it 
would not be very difficult 
to say how many or how few 
of those poems that have 
come since Mr. Davies' 
South London days were 
brought into being as a 
consequence of that early 
hardship, that life of the 
road, that contact with raw 
earth. Certainly there are 
lines which betray those 
influences in practically every 
poem he has written. And 
even if we had not such 
passages as : 

" The Sea trying 
With savage joy, and efforts 
wild. 

To smash his rocks with a 
dead child," 

or that containing his invo- 
cation to the moon, about 
the birds 

" that sing this night 

With thy white beam.s across their throats " , 

" I think of that Armada who.se pulled sails 
Greedy and large, came swallowing every cloud " ; 

or a hundred others equally expressive of a rare 
personality that once lived irresponsibly and lavishly 
among the modern freebooters in two continents, 
William H. Davies would still be, and would still reveal 
himself in some unique way as of the direct line of sons 
of God who, while the morning stars shouted together, 
sang for joy. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER. 1921. 

Answers to these competitions [each on a separate sheet hearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the i^th of the month to 

” The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that for the next 
two months the first prize will he for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I. — ^A Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II; -A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 

, Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III.— We offer a Prize of One Guinea for the best 
two-hundred words criticism of and additions 


to a symposium in The Bookman Christmas 
Number on What Poets — especially living 
Poets — and which one or two of their Poems 
should be included in a future edition of the 
Golden Treasury of English Poetry. 

IV. — ^A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 
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V. — copy of The Bookman will be sent post jree 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions, The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 

• 

RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR OCTOBER. 

I- — ^The Prize of One Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to G. Laurence Groom, of i, St. 
Mark’s House, Regent’s Park, X.W.i, for the 
following : 

A SINGER AT DUSK. , 

Lo, I have been beyond the stars and through the singing 
silences, 

Beyond the finite gate that bars the soul from hidden 
fantasies, 

Lo, 1 have ploughed the fields ol flame and seen eacli 
furrow surely sown. 

For others’ reaping, since you came from harvests that 
I have not known. 

Lo, I have robbed the brows of night to weave you veds 
of loveliness, 

Brought you to fuuntains of delight begiulod of life’s 
loneliness, 

Sung when the music mocked my lips, laughed with the 
laughter close on tears. 

Because you asked of me heart’s ease from all the wisdom 
of your years. 

Now would I tread once more the stars, but have forgot 
the olden way . . . 

Vour hands have set the bolts and bars, your eyes have 
shuttered out the day, 

Where neither moon nor sun may slime, through the grey 
fields of dusk 1 pass, 

A soul that was for you divine . . . less than a shadow on 
the grass. 

We also select for printing • 

SONG. 

There is no siiell to bind the wild winds' blowing , 

No charm to soothe tem])estuous seas to sleep , 

No power to stay the passionate tears from flowing 
When Love lies down to weep. 

There is no comfort for that bitter crying ; 

No opiate lulls that ceaseless jiaiii to rest. 

Or ever shall till Love and I be lying 
Deep in earth’s dreamless breast. 

(Margaret K. McEvoy, 3, Claremont Road. 
Cricklewood, N.W.2.) 

I NEVER KNEW ! 

I never knew love was so sweet, 

I never guessed such joys could be ; 

Blindfold i groped, content that he 
Should guide my unaccustomed feet 
Along the path he trod so free. 

And now I count the dragging hours 
Till dusk again my lover brings. 

I cannot think of common things : 

But sunshine through my bosom pours. 

And in my heart a tlirostle sings. 

(J. E. Simpson, 34, Woodsorrel Road, Birkenhead.’) 


THE SECRET FLOWERS. 

The sea unerring silence keeps 
Hushed in its secret place ; 

No wliisper comes through windless deeps 
Of forests none may trace. 

The tapers of the seasons burn 
But faintly in those woods ; 

Only strange ocean flowers return 
To light the solitudes. 

Dimly as they the heart renews 
Its solitary fires — 

Puts forth, in gloaming avenues. 

The uniittcrcd, deep desires. 

Mysterious heart and fathomless — 

Thy needs are never told ! 

In an eternal loneliness 
The secret flowers unfold. 

(('yril G. Taylor, 35. Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

AUTUMNAL. 

The sun is waning westward. 

The year is growing old, 

And Weed on \\'oo(ls arc red now 
With rich October gold 
Above the withered blackthorn 
A robin stays to sing 
Of bygone days of rapture 

And dear remembered Spring. 

The song that thrills the woodland 
Is bitter-sweet to me 
For we would both recapture 
The things that cannot be 
The robin mourns a lost love 
And '^"011 th and Sjiring in vain, 

And I — the child I sought for 
Who will not come again. 

(H. 1 . Strand, Knovle, Seaton, Dev^on.) 



W. H. Davies 

By Waller Sickert. 
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But for its fci'ble sixteenth line (the '' stolen food '' 
there is very bad) and one or two later flaws of phrase, 
we should have awarded the ])rize to Margery Hunter 
Woods (London, W.C.) for Love and Sin,” and have 
not printed it because' we hope she will rc\'ise and send 
it in again. We specially commend her lyric, and those 
by Margaret Brown (Harrowb Freda Isobel Noble 
(Walthom.stovv), N. Langton (Muswell Hill), Winifred 
Mudie (Darlington), Eileen Carfrae (Brixton), Rev. 
Frederic Warner (Auckland), H. Elrington (Hook), 
Agnes Dewar Scott (Woolwich), S. S. Halliwell (High 
Lane), M. J. Lewis James (Barry). F(‘y Flaxman 
(Le3donstone), Murii‘1 E. Graham (Stirling), Dorothea 
Humphreys (Manchester), Una Malleson (West Kc'using- 
ton), Margaret K. McEvoy (Cricklewood), C. A. Macart- 
ney (Austria), Charles Rogers (Sunderland), Dons Amy 
Ibbotson (Newport, I.O.W.), Winnifred Tasker (Llan- 
dudno), Frederic W’arner (Auckland, N.Z.), G. C. Comfort 
(New Barnet), C. H. Cuddv (Birkdale), P2dna 1. V. 
Norman (Windlesham), “Cecil Thoma'- ” (Quetta, 
India), Helen de Wer (Alsace), Ha Hearn (Croydon), 
Molly Fogerty (Poole), R. Purchas (Wetoria, Australia), 
Margery Constance Nudd (Yiewslev), James Patou 
(Natal, South Africa), Iv’an Adair (Dublin), Pearl 
Luscher (Rochester, N.Y.), L. D. Cosgro\(‘ (Acton), 
May Bowers (Monmouth), Kathleen Douglas (Ipswich), 
May W. Harrison (Lincoln), S. H. Jellicoe (London, 
S.W.), John A. B(‘llchambers (Highgate Hill), Thomas 
J. Hardy (London, N.W'.), John Peterson (Shetland), 
Norman Treliv'ing (Lc'eds), E. A. S. (London, E.), 
Blanche Adeline Watson (Hull), Kathleen Ida Noble 
(London, E.), L. M. Pri ‘st (Norwich), Kathleen Chevis 
(Walford), C. M. Hodder (Nailsworth) , G. Gordon 
Salmon (Canterbury), Lettie Cole (Pontrilas), Ethel M. 
Mannin (Merton Park), C. M. Willmott (Enfield), 
M. L. H. (Balham), Dorothy L. W’arne (Buxton), Lfma 
M. Dyer (Northwood), E. M. Smith (Oakhampton), 
Violet Dismore (Southend-on-Sea). 

II. — ^The Prize of H.\lf a Guinea for the best (juotation 
is awarded to G. S. Purnell, of Holland House, 
Grafton Strec't, Sandown, Isle of Wight, for the 
following : 

WHILE I REMEMBER. By Stephen McKenna 
(Thornton Ihittersvorth ) 

" Lest \vc forget ” 

R. Ktplino’s licicssioual. 

W’e also select for printing : 

THE SECRET POWER By Marie Corelli 
(Methuen ) 

“ What porridge had John Keats ^ " 

Browning, Popularity. 

(N. M. Butterfield, 163, Coventry Road, Ilford.) 

IF WTNTER COMES By A. S M. Hutchinson. 
(Hodder t'C Stoughton.) 

WTap me up in my tarpaulin jacket."' 

Old Song. 

(Christine M. Pocock, Clcvedon House, Burnham-on-Sea, 
Somerset.) 

COURAGE. By Kathlyn Rhodes. 

(Hutchinson.) 

" The boy stood on the burning deck." 

Mrs. Hemans. 

(R. Moody, Salem House, Uffculme, Devon.) 


DIVORCE. By C. Gasquoine Hartley. 

(Leonard Parsons ) 

" Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part." 

M Drayton, Loves Farewell. 

(Dorothy Barton-Eckett, 50, South Street, Dorchester, 
Dorset.) 

GIVE ME THE YOUNG. By Edmond Holmes. 

(Hodder lS: Stoughton.) 

" Steal a little kiddy from its dad ’’ 

W’ S. (tILBert, Gentle Alice Brown. 

(Mrs. M. M. Snow, Northdown Hill School, Cliftonville,, 
M argate.) 

AN EC'.OIST. (Page 36, October Bookman.) 

He jnit in his thumb and pulled out a plum, 

Anti said ‘ What a good boy am 1 ! ' 

Xiirsery Rhyme. 

(\dolet Dismore, 80, W’hitegatc Road, Southend-on-Sea.) 

III. -— The Prize ok Three New Books for the most 

elegant and adequate reference in English litera- 
turt' to the human iio.se is awarded to E. M. 
Webster, of I'he Hermitage House, Burlington 
Stri'tT, Bath, for the following : 

..." And the linch^-cnt outline of her straight nose 
produced an nu})re^slon of sjileiulid beauty, in spite of 
commonplace brown c\"es . . ." (IroKci: Ei.tot. 

Scenes of Clerical Life : Mk Gilfil's I .occ-Story. 

Some thirt\’ comjietitors hue sent us Teiiiu'son’s 

Tiy -tilted like the pi'tal of a flower,” and nearly as 
many have sent his “ Least little delicate aquiline 
curve . . W\‘ specially comnu'iid all tlu'se, and 

M. C. Stank'y (Salt*), Priscilla Mcnlway (Bristol), Caroline 
Coxham (New Malden), Olix’e Edwards (Birmingham), 
H. Legge (Alresford), G. McMullen (Hamj)stead), K. M. 
Beard (Bexkylieath), Raymond Bruton (Southampton), 
Miss M. A. Lotz (Wfimbledon Common), Isobel Sinip.soii 
(Dundee), Jessie Oliver ((irimsb}'), Gwendolen Leijon- 
hiifviid (Bournemouth), Sidiu'y S. WTight (Bromley^ 
Kent). Priscilla Medway (Bristol), L. N. Thomas 
(Littlehampton), Edward Wallis (London, W\), James 
E. Soresby (Cambridge), Ann F. Henderson (Chester), 
J. B. Harrison (Bath), William G. Booth (Edinburgh), 
Samuel Thomas (Hastings), D. W. Evans (Hornsey), 
John K. Matthews (Bedford), Sybil A. Dodsley (Goole). 

IV. — ^The Prize of Half a Guinea for the best review 

in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to B. Noel Saxelby, of 43, Claude Road, Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester, for the following : 

QUEEN VICTC 3 RIA. By Lytton Strachey. 

(Chatto & Wfindus.) 

From the vast mass of his researches Mr. Strachey 
has unerringly skimmed the essential cream. Though his 
brilliant, irreverent pen has pricked the rather overblown 
halo surrounding the name of Victoria the Queen, it has 
drawn, in few but masterly lines, a living portrait of 
Victoria the woman, with her vehement prejudices and 
equally vehement affections, her obstinate will yet suscep- 
tibility to flattery, above all, her passionate adoration of 
her husband and its effect on her home and public life. 
With equal sureness, and as brilliant brevity, the characters 
of many " eminent Victorians " are sketched in these 
scintillating pages. 
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We also select for printing : 

'WHERE THE- PAVEMENT ENDS. Bv John Russell. 

(Thornton Butterworlh ) 

These twelve tales of the Southern Seas and the East are 
handled with a power and literary art that re\'eal a new 
master of the short story Tiicy tell of strange adventures 
and cjiieer human dramas enacted under trojue skies in 
remote corners of the world, beyond the pale of civilisation 
Plot, character, narrative, are woxen into each tale with 
a virile, clean-cut style, giving it a distinctive vitality and 
finesse. “The Fourth Man," a vi\id, terrible story ot 
four men adrift on a raft, dominates the book, ami wall 
rank among the finest short stones of our time. 

(Alan r. Fraser, K), (Aiinln'rland Ikirk, .\cton, W’.) 

MAHTIN C'ONISBV’S VENtB^ANCE 
Bv Jlffrrv Faknol. (Sampson Low) 

In this stirring tale of the Spanish Main and “ old, 
imhapj^y, far-off things," Mr I'arnol has given ns a setpiel 
worthy of its foreninnei Against a background of battk\ 
murder and sudden death ilash(*s a tro])ical-natured love- 
fiirate, Joanna, w'ho is regrettably removed wdien wa^ are 
ii danger of forgetting the milder heroine, e\'en as that 
\ erv gallant gentleman, Sir Ricliard Brandon, who com- 
pletely dwarfs the dour but convincing hero 'I'his last 
of Mr. Farnol’s may not be his best, but is undoubiedh 
a romance " to drive the night away," and taken as 
Mich, will doubtless serve its purpose^ 

{Ci. Gordon Salniou, Cleadoii, Canterbur\ ) 

THE THIRTEEN TRAN'EFEERS Bv Hlc.h Walpoli ^ 
(Hutchinson ) 

“ \ftc‘r the w ir " i^ Mr \Val})ole's key-note He imjiresses 
ns bv Ins amazing unden - landing ot the complex natures 
w'lth which he deals. A shrewd observer, he mingles pity 
with not a little contempt Probably Absalom jay is the 
most pathetic of the “ trav'ellers " Here wa* hav'c .i wonder- 
ful insight into the mind of an old m<in whose social w'orld 
disappeared with the war ; but who is optimist enough to 



Miss Bertha Pearl, 

whose new novel, “ Sarah and her Daughter," Mr. Leonard 
Parsons is publishing. 



Miss Edna Ferber, 


('iiitlior oi the f.imoiis “Emma McC}it‘sne\ ' 
sitnips). whose ne\v book, “ Tlu- Giils," Messrs. 

Ib inemann are i)ublishing this autumn. 

hope for the return of tlie old routine watli Peace, There 
is no great technupie in th(‘ book, siicli as plot, climax. 
But the characterisation is great 

(Stanley Stoki's, ] ], Park Road, Ht'avitna*, Exeter.) 

HERE, TllERi:, AND EVERYWHERE. 

IW Foi^n EiiLDFRic Hamilton 
(Hodder A Stoughton.) 

These reminiscences aic not the type that after a few 
months ol publication wall be obtainable at a second 
hand bookshop 'I his is the third volnine of some of the 
most entertaining reminiscences published within recent 
years d'he most delightful ingredients are “Colonel 
Barnard's Sbiry," “The Idesh Coloured Stockings " and 
an exceedingly neat re])ly by the Bishoj) of 1 Peterborough. 
Indeed w'e are grateful to T-ord h'rederic for giving us 
“a dish so extremely wc'1-Jlavoured " • 

(Berhie van Mai. 31, Belsiz ‘ Square, Swiss Cottage, 
X.Wjj 

We sel(‘ct for sjx'cial (amimendation the reviews by 
Jissie Jackson (Bev'erley), Sidney S. W'right (Bromley), 
L. F'raser (Soiitlist'a) , J. W. Webster (Ipswich), Maude 
R. Fleeson (Manchc'st('r) , Kc'ginald Arthur Smith 
(Biirton-on-Trent), Wmifrc'd M. Davu's (Derby), l^oy 
D. S. ]\luiTav (Buenos .\yres), F. T. W(‘ston (Great 
Yarmouth), Ernest F". Row (FVlixstowe), ( larkc Howard 
(Wallasey), X. M. Biitti'i'lndd (Ilford), Lilian M. Bridges 
(Salisbury), Mabel Etchells (Wallasey), A. R. MacPhail 
(London, S.E.), C. M. Hodder (Nailsworth), Lucy 
Chamberlain (Llandudno), T. Taylor (Ware), W'. Swayne 
Little (Dublin), Etliel W'ebster (Bristol), Mrs. Wm. Earle 
Mickey (Washington, U.S.A.), Rvv. G, Swaine (Halifax), 

D. M. Kerr (Micheldean), Mrs. Grace (r. W’ebb (Southam), 
A. E. (rowers (Haverhill), F. Darlington (Leigh), 
Fr(‘derick Willmer (Ramsey), Wilfred Leicester (Welling- 
ton, New Zealand), Dons M. Pillitz (Hampstead), 

E. MacBean (Bristol), Kathleen Rice (Harpenden), 
James A. Richards (Tenby), Septimus Manton (Bir- 
mingham), J. H. Heath (A^ork), Edward M. Grant 
(Rugby), W. Arthur Pippit (Leeds), B. J. W. Warren 
(Grimsby), Alan F. Smith (Glasgow'). 

V.— The Prize of One Yii\r*s Subscription to The 
Bookman is awarded to G. Gordon Salmon, of 
Clcadon, Canterbury. 
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Dew Boohs. 


GEORGE CALDERON AND THE 
TAHITIANS/ 

“ The world was a great and beautiful museum once, 
full of beautiful things, all of different kinds. Then 
Europeans, growing hungry for new foods, new places to 
live in, new places to sell goods in, new folk to teach their 
religion to, went round with sticks and broke all the 
precious things on the shelves of the world.” That was 
bad, wicked, mischievous enough, but there was worse. 
Take Tahiti, with which the late George Calderon is immedi- 
ately concerned in this fascinating volume. Into this 
Island of Love, this Garden of the Pacific, this Gem of the 
Ocean, European and American civilisation (save the mark) 
has introduced ” mice, mosquitoes ” (a bottle of these was 
landed by a manner out of sheer spite), ” fleas, bicycles, 
concertinas, cotton frocks, corrugated iron, Christianity, 
Mormonism, Munyon’s remcdie.s, mouth-organs, tubercu- 
losis, syphilis and other amenities, which have flounshed 
exceedingly in that virgin soil.” 

That is a terrible indictment — ” if ye have done it unto 
the least of these My children ye have done it unto Me ” — 
the more terrible that from the remnant which even now 
remains in the hinterland, left over from the depredations 
of the we.stern invaders, left over because not yet worth 
destroying, we learn how sweet-dispositioned were these 
islanders, how wholesome, how beautiful their lives in 
this weU-tempered climate. Indeed, this book persuades 
me that there is more to learn that is really worth while 
from Mana, Tahiri, Amaru and their gentle fellows than 
ever we Westerners can hope to teach to them. In their 
sweet company there might still be hope of washing oneself 
free of the w'orld’s slow stain, of learning to laugh again, 
of becoming again a little child. There is a voracious grey 
shark that infests the Pacific which is said to ” love ” little 
children. That is the sort of love (’) we, to our everlasting 
shame, have showm to these little children of nature. 

Take one of the best days that the late George Calderon 
ever knew, a day before which the scholar’s triumph 
of reading his paper on ‘‘ Slavonic Elements m Greek 
Religion ” before the International Congress of the History 
of Religions at Leyden paled into insignificance : 

” We spent it,” he writes, ” eating oranges and playing hide- 
and-seek. Eating oranges was a very slow process, because at 
the end of every mouthful you had to hold out your clenched 
hand and say, ‘ How iriany pips have I here ? ' while the others 
guessed, and whether they guessed right or wrong there was a 
shout of laughter.” 

That was a day indeed. He had caught again the spirit 
of pure laughter with all it connotes in this world, and 
what better than that ? Indeed, laughter and gaiety is 
the key-note of this delightful people. They laughed when 
suddenly the almost tideless Pacific that washes their 
shores took it into its head to rise of a sudden, stirred by 
a submarine volcano, tumbled house after house to pieces, 
swallowed great mouthfuls of the main road, flowed up the 
river b^ds and lifted bridges from their foundations. ” It 
was one of the gayest nights which Papa-ete had ever 
known — a night of splashing and laughing and making 
merry.” ■ 

Again, take so simple a thing as a woodstack. No 
Tahitian outside the towns has a woodstack ; as far as he 
is concerned the thing has not been invented. 

” Life would lose its savour for Amaru if he had a wood pile. 
It is a real pleasure for him to find the wood for the fire each 
time ; he grins good-humouredly as he returns trailing a long, 
crooked dead branch after him ; the children look pleased ; his 
wife comes out and grins at the door, and I grin too. All look 
pd^ased. They have a collector's pleasure. There is no pleasure 
in getting a log off a wood-pile.” 
i 

• ” Tahiti ” By Tahoti (George Calderon). 25s. net. (Grant 
Richards.) — ” George Calderon : A Sketch from Memory.” 
By Percy Lubbock. 14s. net. (Grant Richards.) 


Indeed, so heartbreaking is it to compare the simple 
lives of the few remaining unspoiled aborigines with the 
filthy town life of the invaders that, were it not that 
Gaugain with his brush and Pierre Loti with his pen have 
in modern times done most of the mischief, I could almost 
wish that this charming book had not been written, tempt- 
ing as it surely will others to follow George Calderon’s 
example and intrude on their privacy. Were they all 
George Calderons it would not so much matter. Were 
they indeed all like the Frenchman who, adopting their 
simple life, now regards himself as the most fortunate of 
men, who once in Pans had much money, many wants and 
was always poor, but now has very little money, few 
necessities and is always rich. Unfortunately the average 
globe-trotter is not like that. He is out to seek, not to 
learn. 

It is no little tribute to the charm of tins book and of the 
people with whom it deals that one reviewer at least has 
read it twice through before he has put pen to jraper, and 
then, oblivious of his obligations, has hied him to a friendly 
anthropologist with a Scheme. Is there not, he a.sLs, at 
least one millionaire with imagination who would be 
willing to make a sanctuary for the few true Tahitians that 
remain, who could ‘be fired to create a Yosemite for un- 
.spoiled human beings ? That, I admit, is going outside a 
reviewer’s province, but it emphasises the book's stimulating 
vitality. It IS a book that should be widely read both 
for its intrinsic beauty and its .sane common sense. 

It stands well by itself, but, coming into the reviewer's 
hands companioned by Mr. Percy Lubbock’s well-meant 
but jejune sketch of the gifted author, it finds a foil which 
throws its excellences into powerful relief. 

The whole wnting of the book is strong, delicate and 
subtle. An occasional arresting and unexLpected phrase — 

” the mirror-backed toilet table wdth dainty curtains 
parted like Liane de Pougy's hair ” — startles one by its 
clever incongruity — the Western mind imposed on the far 
Eastern with a vengeance. 

True, this book is not so good as its gifted writer would 
have made it had hf^ lived. He might for instance have 
learned that Easter Island .script reads zigzag, first from 
right to left and then upside dowii from left to right. He 
would also a.ssuredly have corrected the statement that 
the Marquesans and Tahitians speak sister dialects of the 
same Maori language. Surely Polynesian is the main 
stock of all three. But these* are minor blemishes in a 
remarkable volume. 

Let me leave a taste of the book itself in your mouth. 
It is of the little prostitute, Tupema, a victim of civilisation,, 
but still in spite of all simple-hearted, unworldly and un- 
practical. 

” I told her,” writes Calderon, ” what a charming person I 
thought her. ' Mais . . . il y a une belle fille en Angleterre, k. 
laquelle j’ai promis de faire Ic tour du inonde sans embrasser 
personne. ’ 

” ' Ah, e’est beau 9a,’ said Tupema ; ‘ je le ferait un chapeau 
pour 9a * ' ” 

Which indeed she did, and a very handspme one it was. 

G. S. La YARD. 


THE KNIGHT ERRANT/ 

” The Wanderings of a Spiritualist ” — Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle has given his book its challenging title for an evident 
purpose. But his latest rdle as the missionary of a ” New 
Revelation ” is far from disguising the Conan Doyle of 
earlier days, so that the admonition in the first few lines 

♦ ” The Wanderings of a Spiritualist.” By Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. (Hodder &: 

Stoughton.) 
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of the book, addressed to the reader who has no interest 
in psychical matters, is hardly necessary. Certainly any- 
one who puts the volume down at that point, in order 
to avoid a subject against which he may have quite under- 
standable prejudices, will miss much in the way of witty 
and picturesque descriptions of men and things, a really 
fine account of a voyage to the Antipodes, and a sheaf 
of anecdotes, reminiscences, views and opinions, some of 
them highly interesting and valuable. That these matters 
of general interest should be interspersed with accounts 
of supernorma] happenings of all kinds may be a new 
departure in books of travel. Hut they are all told in 
graphic phrases, and with various little touches of that 
acute observation which was the especial note of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories. These accounts are for the 
reader to take or leave as he chooses They at least reveal 
the author as intensely human — a philanthrojnst after 
the pattern of Terence to whom nothing that was human 
was without its appeal. Sir Arthur may be con.sidered to 
err in his psychic views, but w(^ have the Trench ])hilosopher 
to assure us that “ Error has its merits ” — especially 
perhaps when it has its source in the aftections. The large 
heart is always preferable to the long head, where it is 
a choice between one and the other, which is not the ease 
here. Both are in evidence. With that reflection we may 
dismiss this part of the book 

Sir Art hill gives many shrewd opinions on th(‘ social 
and political life of the countries he visited. is h 

note on the fallacy of State control • 


THE CONTENT OF ART.* 

What is illustration ? In the broadest sense every in- 
telligible picture is an illustration, whether it be a fresco 
by Michael Angelo in the Sistinc Chapel or a drawing in 
this week’s Punch Even in a narrower sense, now that 
reproduction is possible of any graphic medium, from full- 
bodied oil colour to the most delicate pencil drawing, every 
picture is a potential book-illustration. 

Mr. Edmund J Sullivan, who is not only one of the most 
accomplished of living illustrators, but a scholar and a 
thinker as well, has promptly fastened on this truth, and 
has taken all picture-making from Botticelli to Beardsley 
as the real subject of his book. His scholarly survey of 
the work of illustrators from Holbein and Diirer to Abbey 
and Nicholson, Ins illuminating discussion of the limitations 
and possibilities of black-and-white, of the suggestions for 
pen-drawing to be found in cojiperjilate engraving, and of 
various other matters of great technical interest to students 
—all these are a means to an end That end is to ascertain 
what IS the Content propiT to pictorial art. 

Right at the beginning Mr. Sullivan jiropounds a sort of 
conundrum, \\ hen is a jncture not an illustration ? And 
the reply would appear to be, Never, if it is intelligible : 

“ Among the greatest artists of all tune have been many 
who have Ix'eii hut ilJ-content with the realisation of Beauty 
aloiH*. but have ihargt^d their art with a burden of fact, story, 
syinliol or idea, th<* larrying of which in many cases has been 
tile first motive imjx llmg them to expression 111 graphic or plastic 
form '■ 


“ Tlie longer one remains in Australia the moK* one is struck 
by the failure of S^ntc contrv)! Mhi'iu‘\er >011 t( st it. in the 
telephones, the telegraphs and the post, it stands lor imMlu leiicy, 
with no possibilit\' that I can see of i(‘m(‘d\ Tlie tiain serMce 
IS better, but still far from good On the face of it. it is 

evident tliat in each case there is no diiect responsible mastei, 
and that there is no real means ot erilorcing disci})line 1 have 
talked to the heads of hir^e institutions wlm have a.ssnrcd 
me that the c<mduct ol busines.s is becoming almost im- 
possible ” 

And ho goes on to give some cogent instances of the way 
in which commercial business is handicapped by 
State officialism. We are still sore from some 
of the eltects of it in Ihigland 

On the jicrsonal side, the author tells a story 
against himself While dressing one morning in 
an Australian hotel, he lieard a melancholy and 
monotonous whistling proceeding from an adjoining 
bedroom. Thinking it was liis eldest son, Dems, 

Sir Arthur put his head outside the door and called 
out, Look here, old chap, consider other peojile’s 
nerves, and give up that rotten habit of whistling 
before' breakfast.” A deep voice answered, ” All 
right, Sir Arthur, I will.” It was the Minister of 
War, General Sir Granville Kyrie ! 

He finds the Australians generally good fellows, 
kindly, domestic, straight in speech and dealings. 

But he deplores the heavy drinking and the ” eternal 
horse-racing." 

His observations on New Zealand and the 
Maoris arc of distinct interest, so likewise arc the 
notes on Ceylon, an " earthly Paradise,” which 
M. Clemenceau happened to be exploring very 
thoroughly when Sir Arthur and his party were 
there. 

The closing chapters give us some vignettes of 
France after 'the war, for the “ pilgrims ” laiiucd 
at Marseilles on the return voyage and went on 
to Paris where, by the way, the quest of the 
supernormal took a highly scientific turn. The 
illustrations, of which there are a baker’s dozen, 
lend considerably to the interest of a book, about 
which, whatever else may be said of it, there is 
one verdict to which no one is likely to rai.se 
objection. It gives a clearer and truer picture 
of Conan Doyle as a man than any of the books 
which have preceded it. 

D. Gow. 


How can this be reconciled with Whistler's emphatic 
declaration . 

“Art should hi' indepcMiflent of all cKijitrap — .should stand 
alone, anil aj'jpeal to tlu* artistic sensi* of (‘vc or car, without 
confounding this with (’motions entirely fori’ign to it, devo- 
tion, ])ity, love, patriotism and the like “ 

11 looks like cl blind-alley. If Whistler is right, then it 
would appear that Michael Angelo, Durer, Blake, and a 
host of other great artists are wrong. No artist would 

* “ The Art of Illustration.” I^y Edmund J. Sullivan..^ 
25 s (Chapman tV Hall ) 


Austin Dobson Book-plate* 

From *' The Art of Illustration " (Chapman & Hall.) 
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admit this, yet few would care to say that Whistler was 
entirely wrong. Mr. Sullivan gets out of the difficulty 
very cleverly by saying they are all right ; only he draws 
a subtle distinction. Whistler was right “ lor the time 
being " : the others are right for all time.” 

I'ortiinately Whistler's practice was better than his 
theory. Of his niaslerj^iecc, the ” I’ortrait of Carlyle.” 
Mr. Sullivan pertinently inquires, ” What else is this but 
Illustration in one of its simplest manifestations ? ” Loyalty 
to an old love has made the author very gentle with 
Whistler 'I'o say that he was right for the time being, 
hardly means more than that \\'histler was right in pro- 
testing against ” claptrap ” being made an excuse for feeble 
craftsmanship, and that in Ins day there was need to em- 
phasise the decorative as distinct from the illustrative 
element in pictures. 

Here w^c approach as near as we are likcl}’^ to get to an 
answer to Mr. Sullivan’s conundrum. It is just possible 
that a picture may remain a picture, and yet not be an 
illustration, when it is a decoration 

” Art,” Mr. Sullivan tells us, ” consists of three factors 
in varying proportion — Intelligence, Emotion, Craftsman- 
ship.” Illustration, at a pinch, can driv^c its message home 
with remarkably little of the last. Decoration can make 
a show with remarkably little of the first. Decoration does 
not need to be charged with a burden of fact, story 
or idea. 7 ’here is a disposition to regard it as all the 
better when it is free of them. Mr. Siilhv'an is bold 
enough to say that Michael Angelo’s frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel, as decorations, are ” nothing but a stupendous 
misconception.” 

Whistler with a choice of two or three simple tones, and 
the disposal of a restful pattern, would have produced an effect 
infinitely* more pleasant to the a?sthetic sense ij that alone is to 
be considered.’* 

The italics are the reviewer’s, and here is the point 
Now we see where and to what extent Whistler was right. 
He is right in so far as we ask nothing more from art than 
a certain kind of beauty that satisfies our aesthetic sense. 
We may be content with this much in a carpet or a porce- 
lain jar, but in a picture we ask for more ; and that ” more ” 
is — Illustration. This battle between Decoration and 
Illustration has been going on for centuries , it is at the 
bottom of all controversies as to the relative importance 
in art of subject and treatment, that is to say of the thing 
expressed and the manner of expression. Neither can be 
ignored, neither of itself will lead to salvation. 

“ Rhv'thm pursued for its own sake will lead to excess and 
weakness . . ‘ ("ontent ’ on the other hand nia\ land its 

pursuer into a formless ejaculatory catalogue without coherence. 

The two must be brought into harmoniou.s relation to 
evolve a work of art — until one can hardly lie said to exist with- 
out the other, as though they had been worked up together 
into an indissoluble paste." 

The truth has been uttered before, but Mr. Sullivan has 
rephrased it admirably. Are our artists any vvl^er to- 
day ? They do not appear so : 

“ The present tendency is to endeavour to enlarge'" the scope 
or at least change the method of expression, rather to the neglect 
of what may be expressed — to create a new' and unlaniiliar 
language in order to make a restatement of old and familiar 
facts. Yet why invent a new language to tell us that a body is 
solid, if it is a fact we already knew ? It only adds a new voice 
to B^bel, and gets no nearer the truth." 

Mr. Sullivan's argument is unanswerable. There is no 
sense and no merit in inventing a new language unless 
thereby it becomes possible to express that which by no 
other means can be expressed. Invention unmothered 
by necessity is a bastard form of art. The art-student may 
be grateful to Mr. Sullivan for a book that will materially 
assist him in appreciating and overcoming the difficulties 
of his profession : the layman will be still more grateful 
for a book which reverently unbares the high mysteries of 
art. For indeed, as our author says, ” Art is a sacrament," 
and the pity of it is that there are so few artists whose ” out- 
warT'and visible signs ” are, like his own, illumined by an 
“ inward and spiritual grace.” 

Frank Rutter. 


THE CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY.^ 

I used to wonder how the people who profess to teach 
the wTiting of short stories managed to bring off the 
miracle. 1 have never, either in person or in print, met 
a practitioner of the craft who could offer anything helpful 
on the point, h'ach has the incommunicable instinct for 
the art, and if each has a technical routine, it is so in 
variance with other routines that the hope of getting, a 
reliable system for the mechanical creation of a story 
seems hopeless. One author drafts a model as tight and 
as solid as an architect’s blue print before he starts writing. 
Another cannot move until he has his climax, and can 
build up to it — I imagine O. Henry and Ambrose Bierce 
were of this school. Yet another scorns draft and climax 
and works entirely to character with but the faintest 
notion of w'hat is going to haiipen in the last thousand or 
so w'ords — Barry Pam, a perfect stylist in the short story, 
has, I fancy, confessed to this method. 

It w^as only while reading ” Lester Grayling, K.C." by 
Mr. Leslie J. Lynwood that I realised that the teachers 
of the short story might after all fill a useful office. They 
can, at least, teach a man how not to wTite one. Mr. 
Lynw^ood, I believe, knows a great deal about the law^ 
He is probably correct in feeling that he has a mass of 
special material that w’oiild do splendidly as the basis of 
stones ]Mvoting round his barrister Sherlock Holmes. 
Blit that has not made him the w riter of good short stories. 
I can see the teacher rending a severe lesson over the hrst 
yarn, w’hich deals with a senes of bank frauds. He w^ould 
say that the duty of a short story is to be swift, compact, 
direct, but that this story is pedestrian with long speeches, 
clogged with fat tlescnptions and passages of moralising 
that have not the slightest bearing on the narrative, that 
there is no direction in it at all. that the plot does not come 
out clearly, that there are no e.xplanations or connecting 
links It IS akso full of passages like " ' I am ashamed to 
trouble yon,’ said Sir Henry. ‘ 'fhanks,’ said Grayling 
as he raised his hand deprecatingly ” The man who reads 
short stories does not wish to be hung u]) by trivialities 
like this. All tliat sort of thing must be cut out All 
descriptions unless they colour or affect the verv thrill 
of the story must be cut out And when Mr Lynwood 
had cut all that, he might cut an adihtional hundred or 
t\vo hundred words out of every thousand That, by the 
way, is ptirt of the tt'chiiupie of one story writer He 
rigorously prunes Ins stories in this maimer when lie has 
finished. A crude method, apparently, but the effect in 
lean powder is remarkable Mr J.xmw'ood w'ould profit by 
the idea 

Miss Mary Cholmondeley and Miss Marjorie Bowmen, 
both in their different ways understanfl their job Miss 
Cholmondeley is leisurely, graceful, ironic and glowang 
w’lth beauty. Miss Bow'eii more sharply and violently 
dramatic, more highly tinted and broader and more popular 
in her effects. But each wTites a good, clean short story, 
w'asting nothing on side issues, letting the stream of the 
story carry the rentier along. Each knows that the whole 
duty of a short story w riter is not to be clever, but to ” get ” 
the reader. Just as the crisp after-dinner speaker is our 
friend, and the prosy one an unutterable bore, .so the vague 
woolly writer is a failure. 

Miss Cholmondeley, in ” The Romance of His Life,” deals 
with emotions rather than actions, but she makes those 
emotions dramatic. In the deliciously ironic title stoiy^ — 
wdiich tells how a popinjay professor was led- into writing 
love letters to a girl w hich some pleasantly wicked friends 
invented — in the tragic tale of a prisoned soul called 
” The Goldfish,” in the ironically mystical ” The Ghost 
of a Chance,” and, indeed, all her tales, all her wit, her 
delicacy, her touches of narrative move towards the climax. 
Each story goes up like a good house, which captivates 
with its complete charm, though it is built of many details 

* " Lester Grayling, KC.” By Leslie J. Lynwood. 7s. 6d. 
(Bale & Damclsson.) — " The Romance of His Life." By Mary 
Cholmondeley. 6s. (Murray.) — ” The ' Pleasant Husband." 
By Marjorie Bowen. 8s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) — " Tempta- 
tions." By David Pinski. 7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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in material. Miss Cholmondelcy never says “ Thank you, 
you are very kind ” meaninglessly She says it because 
she wants to show that this act of kindness leads up to the 
next point of the tale. 

Miss Bowen, in “ The Pleasant Husband.” proves that 
just as much craft can Vie employed in the popular maf<a- 
zine story as in the more literary effort When one reco*^- 
nises that Miss Bowen has to j^et an Instorical tan^ and 
■colour into her yarns as well as a clean story, one sees 
what a good workman she is It is interesting to watch 
her at it. In several tales of pre-Norman days she gets 
her effects by a curious, (diopped dialogue, that is as 
useful as any purple patch in imparting local colour. In 
some rather nice aiul lairy-hke stories, “Three Little 
Chronicles,” she conveys the spirit of her jieriod by writing 
as though she had copied her tales from an old monkisli 
chronicle. She gets her period indeed, e\cellently, always, 
whether it is medneval, Rt'storation or modern (as sex'eral 
of the stones arc), and she gets it by tacking her descriptions 
on to her dialogue, or making it part of her action “ -that 
is, if her hero gallops along a road, it is a road ol his perioil 
with houses and costumes to matidi A line or two, a few 
words are all she needs and they all go with the swing of 
the story. There are scarcely any “ passages ” at all. but 
there is no mistaking her colour, and no halting in the 
bharp stab of her drama 

Mr Dayid Pinski, who has a great re]iutatiou in America 
as a Jewish playwrigfit and story-teller, is more successful 
when he is writing what in this country is called ” the long- 
short ” than 111 the true short story “ Drabkin.” tlu‘ 
best attiunpt in “ Temptations,” is more lik ‘ the l.rst 
<iraft of a novel dcaUng with the evolution of a socialist 
into a sweater than anything else But it I-, e lective 
It is lean It is built up in crisp short ( haplers that 
stand as a series of snap-shots of emotion or action, 
and bulked together build u}) th(‘ whole char.icter of the 
fluid little Jew “ A Tale of a Hungry .Man ” has the 
power of massing detail u})on detail in the Russian manner, 
and crushes the mind with its overburdening accumulation 
of miseries It has the essential (pi.ilities of all good short 
stories in that its every triviality leads to one end 

i)orc.L.\s Ni:w'ion 


ONE WOMAN.* 

Sussex at last is more than coming into her own '\part 
from several worthy books of late in the field of topography 
and the novels of .Miss Kaye-Smith, the Shire ol Slow 
Speech is beginning to engross the pen of a man who has 
tried many forms and kinds of literature and in nearly all 
succeeded. ” Owd Bob ” alone looks like making his 
name last But with all deference one ventures to think 
it is easier to make a masterpiece out of a shee])-dog on 
the border moors than it is to build up a whole “ southron ” 
community and make them live out a modern drama in 
successive volumes Mr Ollivant betrays his old and 
familiar jiropeiisities -enthusiasm for the moors, the 
army, India, the metlical profession, and the toiling poor, 
and a hatred for the grinding commercialism of the period. 
But in this trilogy of Sussex in which the ]n-esent volume 
is the second member, he weaves a new passion and a new 
enthusiasm for life in general, together with a new com- 
passion and chivalry for woman in particular. In “ Two 
Men “ we encountered the abrupt and growing contrast 
between Ernie and Alf Caspar, the sons of a ^iisappointed 
scholar fallen contentedly among peasant surroundings. 
One duly noted the balance of fortune : marriage, offspring 
and poverty for Ernie . jealousy and prosperity for his ill- 
conditioncd brother, the motor-mechanic who swells into 
a village “ somebody." In this book the war plays the 
part of retributive justice, for Ern, who has drifted into 
a slacker with a thirst, goes back to the ranks ; wdiile 
Alf is mortified by seeing his business collapse and conscrip- 
tion coming to claim him. More than this, Em’s wafe, 
the comely and buxom Ruth, is restored to all the old 
* “One Woman." By Alfred Ollivant. 8 s. 6 d.net. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 



Mr. Alfred Ollivant. 


admiration for her husband aiifl is rescued from the snare 
of infidelity wath Ins friend Joe Burt, a nianlul Radical. 
It IS impossible not -to think of Tess as the archetype of 
Ruth, and Barnes Newconu' as the exemplar ol tlie snivel- 
ling Alf , but they remain original and convincing, these 
Sussex lolk of Mr Ollivant's, and he hts them into a 
communitv^ interest which is full of colour and variety 
and reahtv 'fhere is one blemish in the book. In the 
endeavour to be fashionable and strenuous, the author 
brings ill marital passages which w'cre quite unnecessary 
and ce^rtainly <lo not imjirovi' the book. No man who can 
create charactei and express it iii humoursome, crackling, 
vigorous dialogue like Mr. Ollivant's has anv need or call to 
leave the broad highway of unn ersal interest for a descent 
into details which can only take with an ultra-modernist 
majority They lessen our symjiathv wath Ruth’s early 
lapse m life, and reduc.e the artistry of a great romance. 

J. p. C. 

THE TRAGEDY OF WILLIAM COWPER.* 

A Tunv edition of Mr Thomas Wright’s excellent bio- 
grajihy of Cow jier is very w elc ome, for, apart from the 
intrinsic merits ol the original book, the author has had 
access to much nev' material since the work w^as first 
published ill lu particular, he has been able to make 

use of many new' letters wTitten by C.'owper, including 
sixteen which ha\ e been placed by Mr. George Avcnell in 
the Cowper Museum, located in the house at Gluey wdicre 
the poet lived for nmeteeii years, and wJiere he WTOte 

Johii Cfilpin and Ilw task. I he house in c|iiestion, 
knowTi as ” Orchard Side,” wais pre.sented to the nation 
by Mr. W H. Collingndge in ick>o, the year the Cowqier 
Society w'as founded by ]\lr Thomas \\ right, w ho has done 
as much to keej) green the memory of the melancholy 
recluse of Olncy as he has that of John I^ayne, the recluse 
of Kill) am. 

'the life of Cowper make^'^ sad reading for, apart from 
a few light episodes and some periods of pleasant quiet 
existence, the record is one of desolating gloom. As is 
w^ell known, Cowqicr suffered from periodical melancholia 
and perpetual delusions ; he imagined he lieard mysterious 
voices uttering such cryptic jihrases as “ He shall eat 
eleven days longer or thereabout,” and " I heard a stone 
in the wM say, ‘ 1 am God ’ ” ; he believed that God had 

• " The Life of William Cowper.” Bv Thomas Wriglit. 
Second edition. With Thirty Illustrations. 12s. 
(Farncombe.) 
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forsaken him for ever and that there was no escape from 
his doom of eternal perdition. For the last twenty-seven 
years of his life the terrible hallucination continued. 
Sometimes a ray of hope illumined his clouded mind, but 
alas ! it was but “ a flash in a dark night, during which the 
heavens opened only to shut again." As he wrote to his 
cousin, Lady Hesketh : "I have nothing left to wish, but 
the wish of many years, that 1 had never existed. Hunted 
into this terrible state of mind so long since, what now can 
I look for . . . Oh, that there could be pity, or if not that, 
at least forbearance for the most forlorn of all men." And 
this from one who in earlier days had been a deeply religious 
man and the author of many beautiful hymns, such as 
" Hark, my soul ! it is the Lord," " Oh for a closer walk 
with God," and " God moves in a mysterious way." 

Yet in the intervals of his dreadful affliction he found 
some compensation in fnendship and family affection. His 
tender tribute to his mother's memory, " On the receipt 
of my mother’s picture," is one of the most beautiful 
things in poetry. He was hardly six years of age when 
his mother died, but as he said in one of his letters to Hill : 
" 1 can truly say that not a week passes (perhaps I might 
with equal veracity say a day) in which I do not tlunk of 
her ; such was the impression her tenderness made upon 
me, though the opportunity she had for showing it was so 
short." 

The predominant factor of Cowper’s life, putting aside 
his mental trouble, was his capacity for friendship with a 
succession of clever women. He was never gregarious, and 
he was by nature a recluse ; but he felt the necessity of 
feminine society and correspiondence. Marnage he never 
desired, and he had but one serious love aflair, when quite 
a young man, with his cousin, Theodora Cowper. But the 
family and F'ate were against the young lovers. They were 
parted, and neither ever married. 

Cowper’s long residence with Mrs. Unwin ; his corre- 
spondence with Lady Hesketh and Mrs. Mad an ; his event- 
ful friendship (and final quarrel) with Lady Austen (who 
was the suggester of " John Gilpin " and " Tlie Task ") ; 
his brief period of social intercourse with the Throck- 
mortons and Hayley ; and a vivid account of his quiet 
life, his rural pleasures and his afflictions, are all presented 
with narrative skill by lus biographer. 

S. M. Ellis. 


BUCHAN’S HISTORY OF THE WAR* 

Those twenty-four little red volumes which appeared 
at short intervals from 1915 to 1919 under the unpromis- 
ing title of Nelson " History of the War " (for what 
experienced reader does not distrust a volume where the 
publisher’s proprietorship displaces the author’s responsi- 
bility ?) were immediately recognised by the great public 
as what it wanted — a clear, reasoned, vivid presentment 
of those all-important events, of which, thanks to an 
unintelligent censorship, it had but the vaguest and most 
muddled cenception. The great public bought “them in 
immense numbers, but — undoubtedly owing to the un- 
fortunate prominence of Messrs. Nelsons' imprint — all too 
few recognised the work for the phenomenal achievement 
it was. As the product of a group of minds harmonised 
by ah enterprising publisher, the history would have been 
remarkable for its excellence. As the production of a 
single man, busy (though this is not the reader’s affair) 
with other important duties, it is probably without a 
parallel. I^or, in the tliick of the m^l^e of events, of the 
apocryphal legends and fragmentary, contradictory and 
deliberately falsified accounts of those events which then 
were the current and almost the sole chronicles of the time, 
Mr. John Buchan wrote a history which was not only 
marvellously comprehensive in its all-embracing study of 
e^ry theatre of the war, brilliant in its analysis and vivid 
in its description, but which remains substantially accurate 
td* thif day. 

• A History of the Great War." By John Buchan. In 
four vols.. each 25s. net. Vol. I — From the Outbreak to the 
Battle of Neuve Chapelle. (Nelson.) 


Nevertheless, the immense amount of knowledge which 
has become available since the end of the war naturally 
necessitates the revision of what, to a vast proportion of 
the English-speaking peoples, has become the familiar 
handbook to the world-wide conflict. Mr. Buchan has. 
not merely revised his history, he has largely rewritten it^ 
and it is to be reissued to the public in four large volumes, 
of which the first, going as far as Neuve Chapelle, is already^ 
published. 

But he has retained the viewpoint of his original volumes. 
It is still the history written by the contemporary spectator, 
recalling the judgments, ambitions and illusions which 
influenced the world at the moment of action, but many of 
which, even to-day, have already almost passed out of 
memory. f ^ 

" The details of this or that battle may be clearer in the- 
future when war-diaries and personal memoirs have multiplied, 
but 1 believe," says Mr Buchan ill his preface, " that the mam 
features of the war can be more accurately seen and more truly 
judged by those who lived through it than by a scholar writing 
after the lapse of half a century. . . . The book is the opposite 
of an official history It does not pretend to lay open sealed 
archives ; it is a personal, not a professional record, a chronicle 
of individual observation, private study, personal a.ssessments." 

So Mr. Buchan, but the book is more than a record or a 
chronicle, it is a history m the fullest and most philosophic 
sense of the term, a history where a vivid and accurately 
informed imagination repeoples the world-stage with the 
actors as they lived — and died, where a jienetrating analysis 
informs the reader with the deep purpose of the plot, 
where there is no bias against the adversary whom he 
might be tempted to make the caricatured villain of the 
piece. 

Mr. Buchan's history, however, is not one of those 
books that open up controversies. It is — magnificently 
told — an epic of achievement. He is only interested m 
what happened. Ther^ is no exploration of the " might- 
have-beens," no harshl^'" critical condemnations of those 
who, for this historian at least, were doing their best in 
the great drama. He sees the positive and not the negative 
aspects of the responsible generals, and does not ask of 
them to be more than they were. If he hints at a defect,, 
it is with such gentle asperity that it might almost pass 
unnoticed. For an e.xample that is typical of all his- 
personal valuations, he says, writing of joftre : 

" He was not, like Foch, a great military student and thinker, 
and he accepted what was given him m that liru‘, devoting him^ 
self to the concrete preparation in detail which he understood. 
He represented character rather than mind, and, as it happened, 
it was character that France needed most in the hour of crisis. 
Ills honesty was to enable him to make the drastic changes for 
which events clamoured ; his modesty and intellectual candour 
allowed him to revise plan after plan ; above all, his steadfast 
courage, his infinite patience, and his kindly simplicity gave to 
his countrymen a leader whom they could regard with confidence, 
respect and love. We shall see him unchanged both by sunshine 
and shadow, in good and evil report the same bluff, shrewd, wise, 
paternal being — one who, as Bossuet said of Turenne, could 
fight without anger, win without ambition, and triumph without 
vanity." 

This is in pleasant contrast with the bitter criticisms 
some of those countrymen of Joffre have since passed on 
their late leader ! But who does not recognise it as a life- 
like portrait — not less true because deficiencies of supremo 
importance in such a position as Joffre’s are merely hinted 
at, with discreet sympathy, as the possibly inevitable 
corollaries of liis best qualities ? 

But Mr. Buchan is concerned with personalities onl>r 
in so far as they were the chosen instruments of the Fates 
who stage-managed millions of human beings into situations 
of immense horror, of incalculably momentous intellectual 
dilemma, of superhuman irony, and of sublimely human 
heroism. His presentment of them has the lofty detach- 
ment of Thomas Hardy in " The Dynasts." It is the 
procession of the events then woven into the tapestry of 
time, their causes and their 'effects, that are his theme. 
He describes a campaign with such succinct vividness that 
the reader not only sees it as. from a point of vantage, but 
looks inf?b the minds of the opposing generals and, with a 
fascinating ease, appreciates their motives. The military 
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student . may quarrel with a few of his statements — for 
instance, that at the Marne “ Sir John French convinced 
Kluck that there was no alternative to retreat," a flattering 
estimate of our part in that critical battle which is m 
direct contradiction to the Continental opinion on the 
matter — but, in general, though later knowledge may 
amplify, it is scarcely likely to alter in essentials Mr. 
Buchan’s careful and highly visualised narrative of the 
operations of war on land and sea. 

Beyond all controversy are those chapters on the 
psychology of the ' peoples of this world in conflict. 
Brilliantly analytical yet summing up their subject in a 
masterly synthesis of all that is significant, they will 
remain, undoubtedly, the supreme exposition of the 
thoughts and* fe^ngs, fears and ambitions, of humanity 
in the greatest crisis of its written history. To those 
chapters the historian of the future will turn for an un- 
rivalled statement of the fact that he cannot do better 
than to quote. 

Written in a noble Fnglish that rises loftily to the dignity 
of the unequalled theme, yet never overshoots itself, 
dispassionately just to friend and foe alike, profoundly 
penetrative in its eliuadation of confused mom Aits of 
crisis, magnificent in its grasp of tlie whole, Mr Buchan 
has created a history that will rank as a classic to be read 
for its own sake long after our personal interest in its 
subject has receded to the horizon of time. 

J’'. Britten Austin. 


FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD-MARSHAL.^ 

Sir William Boberlson may justly be regarded as a 
remarkable person ; he is the only man who has risen from 
a trooper in a cavalry regiment to a field-marshal of the 
British Armv ; he has held such pp«ts as Commandant of 
the Staff College, Director of Military Training, (Juarter- 
mastcr-General, J3.K 1' , and Chief of the Imjierial General 
Staff : Gud he has written a book in which he sets dowm his 
experiences wnlhout mahee or bitterne.ss. Perhaps the 
last IS not the least of his aclucvcmeiits. 

It IS not only an inten.sely intere.sting book , it is a valu- 
able contribution to the real literature of the wTir Sir 
William’s modesty is best illustrated by the following 
extract from his preface : 

‘ ' The o n 1 \ 
j ustificatioii for 
publishing this 
book IS that it 
describes the 
climbing of a 
soldier from the 
bottom to the 
top of the 
military ladder. 

. . . Energy and 
deter min ation 
are usually 
essential to 
advancement in 
any vocation. . 

. . Given the 
exercise of these 
qualities and the 
same help from 
real friends as I 
enjoyed . . . any 
man can equal 
what I have 
accomplished." 

It is in this 
spirit that Sir 
William has 
written a 

• * ‘ F r o m 
Private to Field- 
Marshal." t®y 
Field - Marshal 
Sir William 
Robertson, 

Bart., G.C.B., 
etc. 2 IS. (Con- 
stable.) 


narrative that becomes more interesting from page to page. 
Of course one is tempted to discuss that portion which deals 
wdth the events that immediately preceded and followed 
the year igiq, but to do so would be to lose sight of one of 
its most important features — the opportunity it affords 
the reader of comparing the soldier of " the old days " 
with the modern type, and of following almost minutely 
the proces.ses of evolution w’hich have resulted in the 
production of an entirely new fighting unit. The events 
of the last few years have taught the most ardent lovers 
of peace that it is w'cll for a nation to be able to place her- 
self quickly in a posture of defence, and Sir William 
Robertson s life-story is the vehicle by means of which he 
conveys a number of deeply interesting comments on 
military affairs in their relation to the preservation of 
national life, and suggestions for the impirovement of that 
relation. It is not possible to discuss here problems that 
Sir William himself has only been able to approach in the 
course of many pages of type ; the book should be studied 
with the leisured t onsideration it merits. One may, how- 
ever, seize a point here and there wTtlioiit injustice to the 
whole. 

Ivike " StonewTill Jackson," Sir William is — and was 
many years ago - keenly alive to the absolute necessity of 
efficient stafl w'ork il war is to be conducted succes.sfully. 
I-5y stafl work, be it understood, is meant not merely the 
issuing of operation orders, Imt the thousand and one 
duties the elfi(.ient aiul rajiid performance of which are 
essential if the man with the bayonet is to be given the 
opportunity of using it at the psychological moment. First 
as student and later as Commandant at the Staff College, 
Sir William gained imjircssions, and made acquaintances, 
which were to prove of great assistance to him when the 
struggle with Germany —which he had been one of those 
to predict -tested the theories vhich he and others had so 
often discussed. 

It IS pleasant to note how frequently the Ineld-Marshal 
finds occasion to use sucli phrases as " 1 was greatly helped 

by ," " The success of tins scheme owed much to the 

efforts of and so on . never have I read a " great 

man’s book " in which the great man paid such grateful 
and graceful tribute to those who served under his banner. 
And not alone Ins subordinates : he acknowledges in plain 
tferms the helj) and support of soldier and of civilian — and 
of none more than that great leader, the late Earl Kitchener. 



From '^From Private to Fleld'Marshal" (Constable). 
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Sir William, at least, is not one of those who believe that 
Kitchener had shot his bolt and had no more arrows in 
his quiver when the Hampshire sank. In one of several 
frank references to the Earl, Sir William says : 

“ Like some other great men Lord Kitchener was exacting, 
and had no use whatever for those who raised petty difficulties 
at a time when prompt action was leqinred ; while as to his 
alleged habit ot overcentralisation all I can say is that it was 
never displayed during the six months I had the privilege of 
working with him . . . Nor did he disclose any sign of that 
ruthless and domineering disposition attributed to him by those 
who wished to injure his good name. On the contrary, he was 
a kind and delightful chief to serve, once his ways were under- 
stood ; and I know that he many times stood up against 
opposition in high quarters so as to protect officers who were 
threatened with unfair treatment." 

And again : 

" On the whole I would say that the achievements and fore- 
sight of Lord Kitchener jilace him in a class entirely by himself ; 
and they justify the conclusion that no man in any of the Entente 
countries accomplished more, if as much, to bring about the 
final defeat of the enemy." 

In discussing subjects which are intimately connected 
with the proceedings of ministers and other politicians, Sir 
William treads wearily ; but it is the wariness of a man 
who declines to assist in the washing of dirty linen in jniblic 
rather than the timidity of the faint-hearted. One is 
grateful, in these days of mutual recrimination, to Sir 
William Robertson for producing a work at once so interest- 
ing, so valuable and so free from bad taste. 

Francis D. Grierson (Captain). 


THE QUEEN MOTHERS 

When Princess Alexandra of Denmark came to England 
to marry that Prince of Wales who was afterwards King 
Edward VII, she, a tall, slim, fair, blue-eyed, beautiful 
girl, won the suffrages of this nation, which has ev^er since 
held her in the highest esteem It is easy for Royalty 
to be popular, but few royalties have been so popular as 
this lady. Her youthful charm and grace appealed to all 
sections of society, and secured for her an enduring regard. 
The life of a Princess of Wales is usually uneventful — the 
case of Caroline, the wife of George IV is a notable and 
unfortunate exception — and even the life of a British 
queen-consort is usually devoid of any great interest. The 
biography of a royal lady who is still alive, or only recently 
dead is, indeed, very difficult to write. Few persons who 
have essayed such a task have done so successfully. Huish 
was always scandalous and dull, and the rest for the most 
part laudatory and dull. Mr. Trowbridge has been clever 
enough not to be dull. He has made no attempt to give 
a detailed account, full of dates, names, descriptions of 
ceremonies, addresses, and such things ; very wisely he 
has confined himself to dealing with those events, political 
and personal, which principally influenced her life. He 
tells us of the Princess's early life at the Court of her father ; 
of her regret at the decision of this country not Jio support 
Denmark in the war with Germany over Schle.s wig- Holstein, 
and so on. He dwells upon the important pla,ce she held 
in society by virtue of her position as the wife of the Heir- 
Apparent, and how perforce she became more prominent 
after Queen Victoria became a widow and, for all practical 
purposes, a recluse. Her influence on the social life 
of this country was beneficial in the extreme, and, in 
later days, the Edwardian Court became the Court of 
Europe. 

Mr. Trowbridge is never sycophantic, as too often happens 
in the case of hiographers of royalty ; but he is, it must be 
said, consistently and invariably eulogistic. Also highly 
appreciative is the introduction by Walburga Lady Paget, 
who has been long and intimately acquainted with the 
Queen-Mother. “ Her charm has not waned," she writes : 
^ it has been kept alive by the Queen’s kindness of heart, 
her ijinselfishness, simplicity, and unswerving truthfulness, 

♦ “ Queen Alexandra • A Study of Royalty." By W. R. H. 
Trowbridge. With an Introduction by Walburga Lady Paget. 
21s.net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


which have swept away all that is mean or base from her 
environment. The Queen has, in her long experience of life 
and events, acquired a great knowledge of the world, 
wdiich, with her inborn common sense and tact, gives her 
judgments and acts exceptional weight." During the war, 
this lady tells us, " Queen Alexandra's physical courage 
was sustained by her steadfast soul." Mr. Trowbridge 
IS true to his sub- title of " A Study of Royalty," and he 
gives in his first chapter an account of royalty, its history, 
and its functions which is distinctly valuable. Particularly 
interesting arc his remarks on the evolution from auto- 
cracy to democracy, and one detects a pleasant flavour of 
irony in the following passage : " The French Revolution 
was the deification of democracy. Henceforth it mattered 
little whether kingship was hereditary or elected ; kings 
or presidents, or whatever they were called, it was the 
people only who were divine." This is a book which will 
appeal to the innumerable admirers of Queen Alexandra. 
It contains a number of portraits and illustrations taken 
from various sources which undoubtedly enhances its 

Lewis Melville. 

TEMPERAMENTAL STUDIES.* 

There are some authors to whom the short story comes 
naturally, by whom it is written naturally ; there are 
others who give us the impression that they hav^c been 
studying the rules — the arresting opening, the brief develop- 
ment, the swift climax. But rules of art are like creeds — 
they are meant to guide, not to bind, and the really com- 
petent artist can brtiak them without sin or reproach. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden occasionally neglects the rules 
of the short story, simply because her artistry is sound 
and lier genius sure. I use the word " genius " in the 
sen.se of inspiration ; those who are inspired by a mood, 
by the mysterious and irre.sistihlo desire to write, can 
hardly fail to convey to otliers the thrill — they take the 
stage and " get across the footlights " without apparent 
effort One feels, in reading this collection of short stories, 
thirteen in all, that their very various themes " came " 
to the author, just as a verse will come to a poet’s waiting 
mind, or a melody will haunt a mu.sician, and that she 
sooner or later had to record them in this form. Remem- 
bering her previous work, it goes without saying that 
delicacy of treatment prevails , delicate almost to frailty 
IS the subject, tor e.xample, of the first story, " The En- 
chanted House," and I do not know anyone who could 
have so softly harmonised this simple jihrase. Regarded 
from the jiractical viewpoint, the story is extremely 
improbable , as written, the reader is beguiled into thinking 
that after all it might have happened. The third little 
episode, entitled " Bondage," is one of the best studies 
in temperament in the book ; it tells of an artist, married 
to an uncomprehending wife whose tastes are entirely 
different, and of his struggle with the forces which he 
feels welling up within him — the forces urging him to do 
the work for which he was intended, and to cut himself 
away from his unhappiness. It is a well-known theme, 
but again we find its treatment distinctly indiyidual. 
The fact is that the mind of the author transmutes each 
little incident into something with a suspicion of the 
ethereal ; a gossamer veil is interposed between us and her 
characters which endows them, not with unreality, but 
with delicacy, a softened outline. 

This may not be the highest art of all ; there are readers 
who prefer the short story that explodes like a cracker, 
or brings a shudder, or dazzles by sheer brilliance. Such 
work would be impossible to Miss Harraden ; she avoids 
the heavy touch, the " trick " story, the dazzle of clever- 
ness without heart, preferring to keep beauty intact and 
simple rather than to elaborate it and deform it in the 
attempt to achieve an exotic effect. It must not be 
a.ssumed, however, that she has no recognition of the 
value of dramatic climax or surprise ; in several of these 
stories it is introduced with skill, though the skill is not 

♦ " Thirteen All Told." By Beatrice Harraden. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 
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obtrusive. The last one, “ The Little Grey Home in the 
West, is an instance of this ; a singer who has made that 
song familiar to the men at the front is suddenly impelled 
to sing it at a troublous labour meeting, and the result is 
instant silence as the memories crowd home, and the 
chorus is taken up with a swing, and there can lie no 
bickering after such a quick unity of spirit. 'J'o many of 
the stories there is a much more complex “ plot " than 
this ; but all are pervaded by the same spirit I am glad 
to find another memorandum from the career of “ Tamar 
Scott, the lady whose rudeness was only ecpialled bv her 
genius for judging precious stones ; this jiarticular story 
IS one of the best in the collection, and its element of 
the supernatural is not too strongly emphasised. 

Ihis, then, is a slight summary and appreciation of ^NIiss 
Harraden’s latest book ; and my own ojiiinon is that if 
she will not give us another novel on the lines of “ Sjn'ing 
Shall Plant,” tlu*n her short studies in temjieraincnt arc 
the next best thing Of late years we have had jilonty of 
the maga/ine-type of short story, the collection of incidents 
sentimental or entertaining into volume form without anv 
aj)j)arent yiersonahty behind them Kvcellent enough are 
these, in their wav , but their place is within niag.i/nie- 
covers, not within the (OvtTs of a book. It is a plivisant 
thing to perceive, bc'hind a numb(‘r of stories such as this 
grou]) by Hiss Harraden, unrelated and disconnected from 
one another though tlu'y arc, a distinct yiersoiialitv, a sense 
of having syniy>athetic toucli v\ith the author It is her 
gift to be able to inspire tins feeling (possiblv without 
being aware of it) , and we may hope that thi‘ sense, 
howi'ver slight, of having made manv unknown and unseen 
friends bv lun* work, will convey to her in hours o* rcveri(‘ 
some of tlu‘ jileasure she has given to others 

WiLrniD I. Kam)i:ll 


THE ROMANTIC AGE.^ 

It IS a common delusion, because we happen to be 
alive in i()2i. wear similar garments and exchange kindred 
platitudes, that we are for these reasons repri'seiitatives 
(however modest) of the present remarkable era Such a 
com. option will, J havi' no doubt, be demolished very 
shortly bv one of those very eminent persons whom the 
Church has come to re‘gard as regrettable since the dawn 
of worship. He will yioint out that whereas some indi- 
viduals are living in the future and therefore beyond our 
judgment, a number throng the present, a majority walk 
in the twilight of the jiast, and the rest — the ratepayers, 
workers, and the like- are static, and have always been 
so since the Israelites asked for straw and did not get it. 
Then will a number of things, so extremely obscure at 
present, be understood, and not merely accepted in the 
spirit of wonder or Christian fortitude but actually ad- 
mired. My great-aunt whose beliavioiir has cause<l ns 
all so much jiain and di.sappointmcnt will, as a fine specimen 
of the Inquisition jieriod in Spain, lend to our otherwist* 
commonplace family circle a new and gratifying prestige. 
Our cook 1 clearly perceive for the first time is later Anglo- 
Saxon ill a state of magnificent preservation ■ one knows 
at once by her vast, partially-cooked joints and solid 
Gargantuan puddings. The Vicar is not a little weak- 
minded, as some have unpardonably suggested, but a 
type, very rare indeed to-day, of the most elegant and 
remote eighteenth-century w'orkmanship. It is without 
pressing the matter further surely a pleasing explanation 
for our several infirmities. Take a case in point. A man 
of letters remarked to me the other day that he had 
cruelly misjudged Mr. Ciinninghame Graham. ” I have,” 
he said, blushing a little, ” until quite recently taken it 
too much for granted that he is seventeenth century. He is 
not. He is without any question whatever pure sixteenth, 
and I am uncertain whether the fifteenth won't ultimately 
prevail.” 

♦ ” Mogreb-el-Acksa.” By R. B. Cunninghanie Graham 
r8s. (Duckworth.) 
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In rejiubhshiiig ” Mogreb-el-Acksa ” — a journey in 
Morocco -Mr Cunnmghamt^ Graham has jiroved the 
jiermanent tdiaracter of his craftsmanship He has 
retuni(‘d over twenty years and there are none of the 
recognused and, one might have added, inevitable signs 
ol decay How many living writers of to-day could so 
wu'ite of an yt lung at all — novels, memoir.^, studies — that 
tw'eiitv years or twent\ wei'ks later it would not be an 
act of folly to disinter their (hsid oflspring Upon Mr. 
(irahani tlu‘ trials that he hcrivy uixm his fellow's 
r(‘st \ery lightly indeed W’hat rire twa^nty years to a 
waiter who is contemyiorary in sjnrit with \\'alter Ralegh, 
and w'hosc imjiression of the value of our civilisation is not 
disguised in tlu' words ” Guns, gin, powaler and .shoddy 
cloths . . . new' wants, new ways, and discontent with 
wdiat they know' and no att(*m})t to teach a proper com- 
prehension ol w'hat they introduce —these are the blessings 
Huropeans take to Kastern lands ” ^ 

A .second tlisaster of the years that leaves this writer 
unscarred but le\ els his colleagues like a row of smitten 
snnllowers is created by the changes time reveals not 
TiKu'cly in the fashions ot contenijiorary style but m the 
accuracy of data. Mr. Cunninghame Graham moves 
bevond such things He produces with baffling ease and 
adroit dexteritv eficcts that more conscientious and more 
intellectual writers would give all their labour and their 
knowledge to achieve. He can within a h'w swift strokes 
reveal a character, whether it be a Scottish lady of lost 
years or an Arab chieftain, w'lth a delicacy, a humour, 
and a humamty that will preserve his sketches when the 
sounding names of to-day have long .since slipped into the 
twilight of oblivion. 

That ” Mogreb-el-Acksa ” is w'ell worth republishing is 
without question, but the significance of the narrative is 
not historical, or geographical, or social, or any of the 
things that arouse in our universities vague desires to 
bestow an honorary degree. Nor will a public nourished 
upon Pelman and short books on large subjects be certain 
that Mr. Graham appreciates sufficiently the gravity of 
life and the supreme importance of the English race. 
Indeed his deep and adamant contempt for the more 
obvious crudities (his is a satirical but not a subtle mind] 
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of our modern civilisation with its shoddy ideas of happi- 
ness, its adoration of cinema stars, its concourse of chars- 
^ -bancs, its detestation of all forms of art and music, its 
tepid faith, lies at the bedrock of all Mr. Graham's work. 
The knowledge haunts him in every line he has ever written 
that even to-day (or was it yesterday ?) over the wide plains 
of South America and the blazing sands of the East a race 
of men astride their lean horses are carrying on, however 
heedlessly, the dying tradition of silence, dignity, freedom 
of passion and fervent belief. Men like those he wrote 
a, bout in that memorable tale of “ Consulheiro," the 
Brazilian mystic. Men such as pass across the pages of 
this book as substantial and remote as ghosts “ asking their 
way," as Mr. Graham so suggestively puts it, " from those 
they meet who answer them as wise as they, ‘ Ride on to 
the lone tree on the horizon, then bear a little to the right, 
and if you keep the line you cannot miss the houses, for 
the barking of the dogs will guide you, if it falls dark.’ " 
In that sense and in that mood it has fallen to Mr. Cuninng- 
hame Graham to proclaim the passing of the old ways, 
to pipe over such things a commemorative pibroch which 
is a thing difficult to undertake at any time and to quite 
a number of persons an enigma always. 

But to the reader of even average intelligence who is 
not at all interested in the personalit}^ of the author or 
the peculiar flavour of his work, the narrative must attract 
by its spirit of raillery, its acute observation, its sustained 
quality of casual comment, and its rare beauty of occa- 
sional description. I suppose in these stern times one 
■should quote a passage to prove that IVIr. (xraham’s know*- 
ledge of conditions in Morocco vvdll warrant (the subject 
is topical just now^) a run on tlie library. Unhappily I 
•can recall no political titbit, no reminiscence of an eminent 
person, no adventures amongst Bedouin, no profound 
reflections on local conditions. The apologia of it all 
had better be left in the words of the author himself 
who has " brought together a sack of cobwebs, a pack 
of gossamer, a bale of thistledown, dragon-flies’ wings, of 
Oriental gossip as to bygone facts, of old-world recollec- 
tions, of new-world practices half understood.’’ 

That he must stand hesitant between the centuries 
is, I suppose, the destiny of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
and that he has ridden a solitary figure over the 
deserted valleys of the world to gather in his slender 
harvest would have brought perhaps a smile to the face 
of a Dickens or a Scott, but to each his path where so many 
roads lead to the unchanging soul of man. 

Frederick Watson. 

“DOWN HERE THE HAWTHORN.”* 

A somewhat ill-considered argument is heard nowadays 
with dangerous frequency : wo wont harsh criticism and 
the discouragement of too-}X)pular versifiers : let us hark 
back to the good old slashing days of Blackwood' s and the 
Quarterly. Before pleading for a type of criticism which 
advised Keats to go back to pill-making and whicE branded 
Shelley as an immoral lunatic, it would be well first to 
■escape from the mood of excusable impatience generated 
by the late flood of " war-poetry," and to consider this 
question soberly. Second thoughts about it lead one to 
the conclusion that merely harsh criticism may immensely 
weaken a good poet’s impulse to write, but no kind of 
•criticism , has ever prevented the poetaster from writing 
pseudo- poetry. Unfortunately also good poetry does not 
win popularity so soon as many imitations of it, and the 
favour these enjoy will not be clouded by the critic’s frown. 

These thoughts occur to me as I close " Down Here 
the Hawthorn," the book which contains Mr. Thomas 
Moult’s first collection of poems. A critic whose ambition 
was to " put some pep " into his review could bash the 
bj^ stick into Mr. Moult’s hawthorn blossoms with great 
•effect ; for Mr. Moult is undisciplined. He thinks nothing 
•of wriiting ; 

" With the moor-mists s wafting. 

As they have swifted ’’ — 

* “ Down Here the Hawthorn." By Thomas Moult. 5s 
<Heii|einann) . 


in a poem where verbal eclecticism is essential to realise 
a half-heard recurring rhythm as of music veiled away. 
He is quite shameless in dealing out big and little chunks 
of poetic prose in the curiously wrinding path of the longer 
poems. He has included one piece of horrible nonsense 
(" The Old Men ’’) in this book. And then comes the 
remembrance of poems here and there, one in the 
Athenceum, one in Colour, one in Voices, one in Time 
and Tide — poems appealing to sensitive imaginations, 
which Mr. Moult has not included in this first collection. 
Also they w^ere poems in which the author’s delicate sense 
of rhythm operated within the boundaries of metrical law. 

But is this book now disposed of ? Oh, not at all, 
Mr. Severity Critic ! The man who is simultaneously 
author of this first collection of poetry and that first 
novel, " Snow Over Elden," is a man who, in spite of 
numberless difficulties, will win his entry into the eternal 
gardens of English literature True, he has not yet paid 
his debt to art in full. More labours and more accom- 
plished feats await his progress. But no one interested 
in poetry can afford to pass by " Down Here the Haw- 
thorn." The author has not put all his store of honey into 
this hive, but the gold and amber glow is unmistakably 
here. The two pieces on the manhood we sacrificed in 
war, " Truly He Hath a Sweet Bed " and " How Beautiful 
They Are," will not fade into oblivion so long as English 
is a living language. A poem like " Flamborough Head " 
reveals the happy success Mr. Moult can make of a feather- 
light play of fancy swinging to seemingly irresponsible 
rhythms. The love poems in this book are lovely with a light 
all too rare, and in a certain austere manner of employing 
images from nature they rank watli the beautiful recjuiems 
for dead soldiers. " Chayah, my Beautiful " is an example 
of this exquisite thought clad in images of ci delicate 
loveliness, though the verse-medium itself is far from 
seitisfactory. 

Among the still unmentioned contents of " Down 
Here the Hawthorn " is the warm humanity of the ballad, 
" Heart of a Seamstress," the savage sternness of 
the " Invocation ’’ to the harsh hills of the Peak ; and 
the shock of sublime vision in the fierce sonnet entitled 
" Labour." 

Such work in these mammon-hustled times must be 
encouraged and not simply kicked into a corner by super- 
cilious reviewing. I wish every reader of this article 
could be depended upon to buy or to make their library 
buy a copy of " Down Heie the Hawthorn," and a copy 
of ev^ery other new volume of poetry on a level with it. 
Their purchases would not be very frequent. 

R. L. Megroz. 


RABELAIS.* 

The publishers of the "St. Martin’s Library ’’ are to be 
thanked for the addition to their series of tliis prodigious 
book. Type, size and format arenas nearly perfect as is 
possible to a fallible world. Rabelais in any other guise 
than in this handy, pocketable, well printed and attractive 
form, is so much the less acceptable to the peculiar public 
that wants to read him. He is not for every man and not 
for any woman : but for the select or improper public 
who can rejoice in his spirit, here is the right edition ; 
and though tliis commendation may seem to reflect some 
ingratitude for that larger volume, with Dora’s illustra- 
tions, which we have liitherto best known, it is not really 
so. It is the reviewer’s duty to cry good fish when he 
finds it. 

Rabelais is not for every man, because no form of humour 
is for every man ; and his form of humour needs a charit- 
able spirit and a strong stomach. Yet there is still a 
goodly following for his gusto ; and the ringing cheerful- 
ness which helped to clear hearts and minds of mephitic 

♦ " The Lives, Heroic Deeds find Sayings of Gargantua and 
His Son, Pantagruel." By Dr. Francis Rabelais. 3 vols^ 
10s. fid. (Chatto Sc Windus.) 
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vapours in the old times are helpful now, when the times 
.are not so different, after all. Out of the Middle Ages 
it comes in great peals, the loud mirth of the strong spirit, 
'which is yet not the noisy laughter of the empty mind. 
It is as well to recognise the dominant note of the book 
at once : for not to get atune with it, not to realise that 
this is a work of joy — however darkly that joy may some- 
times be expressed— is to miss the whole point of its 
purpose and to make the reading a mere ploughing of 
uncertain sands : 

" One inch of joy surmounts of grief a span ; 

Because to laugh is proper to the man ” 

is the original prescription. Sincere laughter, such as that 
of Gargantuan proportion which rejoiced the diaphragm 
•of pr. Francis Rabelais, is, and has been ever, the moral 
oxygen of the world ; and even although its cause or excuse 
in these pages is frequently of the kind unheard in drawing- 
rooms, such humour and such wit were true of the time, 
.and are not to be measured by the standard of the flapper at 
Margate. 

The note of his work is described by Rabelais as Panta- 
gruclian ; and on a number of occasions he defines that 
particular. It is, says he in the Prologue to the Fourth 
Rook, " a certain jollity of mind pickled in the scorn of 
Fortune,” and that we maj' feel pretty sure is something 
of the true meaning of the extraordinary Herb, Panta- 
gruelion, which, though in the text it is said to be hemp, 
is assuredly something more magical and less definite. 
That detail, which has puzzled not only the ” little, envious 
Prigs, snarling, bastard, puny Criticks,” but all else who 
have tried to read the full riddle of this amazing hook, must 
be left in that vast limbo of lost things, the key to wdiich 
is buried somewhere under the mists of the Middle Ages 

And what an amazing book this is ! No wonder that 
Dryasdust, with his jiurhlind omniscience, has generally 
left It alone . for it is not to be measured by any rule 
of exactitude It is anything, and it is everything Satire 
of course, here and there, especially when the vile old 
monkish systems of Rabelaisian times come to the writer’s 
remembrance ; farce frecjiiently ; angry irony often , and 
sometimes mere fanciful narrative, as in that ” Quest of 
the Holy Bottle,” with its adv'eiitures inspired by Lucian, 
and the impish mirth of Panurge to point its hilarity as 
well as its purpose ; yes, and many things else Allegory, 
comedy and jolly nonsense, with often a serious note as 
the shadow of the laughter. Incomprehensible to the 
•serious in a bald spot and spectacles, it sheds something 
of its immortal enchantment on those who, in the right 
sympathy, sail with Pantagruel through the wandering seas. 

It is the work of a keen mind and a great human I^eart. 
Hating the pomps and vanities which fettered so miny - 
and fetter them still — there was a gentleness, a sjnrit of 
^ood nature, even a beauty of thought, which like a silver 
flower sprang from, and glowed amidst, the filth and the 
beastliness : for, after the verbal not, the noise of the 
clinking ciqis and flagons and the hurly of indecent word^, 
bellowed and roared with lungs of leather, comes Panta- 
gruel’s simple plaint that the great God Pan is dead. 
And then, with a characteristic whimsicality — how Puck 
must have frolicked in the heart and brain of Rabelais ! — 
the pagan deity is associated and identified with another 
who ” died near Jerusalem ” : 

Pantagruel having ended this Discourse, remnm'd silent, 
and full of Contemplation ; a little while after, we saw the 
Tears flow out of his Eyes as big as Ostndge’s Eggs. God 
take me presently, if I tell you one single syllable of a Lye 
in the Matter.” 

Such contrast successfully wrought, as it is managed here, 
is of the rare fruit of genius and proof of a gentle and 
tender human spirit. Pantagruel was Rabelais himself, 
drawn to the dimensions of the Titans, a being of all kinds 
of humour, mad, sad, merry, and sometimes stinging ; 
but always there is a gentleness behind the scorn and 
something of that soul of pity which is the sign of the 
truly great. Rabelais is not for every man, and never 
w^l be so ; but to others — it may be few or many, who 


can say ? for humour is something beyond the census- 
taker — he will remain not only the jolly companion of a 
firelit hour ; but an influence moving towards the finer 
and more permanent things, what Carlyle called the 
” Eternal Verities ” — and in any tribute of this kind his 
translators, Urquhart and Lc Motteaux, must have their 
due. Without them Rabelais might have been as hard 
to sw^allow as an Ostridge s Egg. 

C. E. Lawrence. 


THREE WOMEN IN A COTTAGE.* 

Just as Mr. Jerome Klapka Jerome called his most 
popular book, ” Three Men in a Boat,” so what promises 
to be Miss Klickmann’s most popular wwk might be 
entitled ” Three Women in a Cottage.” Mr. Jerome told 
of the jolly adventures of Harris, George and himself on 
the river ; Miss Klickmann tells of the equally jolly and 
joyous doings of Ursula, Victoria and herself, in a cottage 
overlooking a river. No suggestion is intended to the 
effect that the w^ork of either writer might bo described 
as ” By Jerome Klapka Klickmann ” or ” By Flora Klick- 
mann Jerome still less that Miss Klickmann 's book was 
suggested by, or owes anything to Mr. Jerome's. The 
latter is a humorist, but he is also a thinker, who has 
written wisely and with wide outlook on many pressing 
problems. Behind his humour is alw'ays a grave and 
earnest personality. Miss Klickmann can, on occasion, 
be as grave and earnest as ^Ir Jerome, wdio turns aside 
from humour to consider national, social, se.x and economic 
problem^, whereas Miss Klickmann’s heart— apart from 
humour— IS all with Nature 'The comparison which has 
been drawn means no more than that, just as the surface 
of the difliTeiit rivers of which either author writes, rises 
into ripples, so humour ripples merrily in the pages alike 
of Miss Klickmann and of Mr. Jerome. The former’s 
charlady, Airs Poddies, bids fair to become as oft-quoted 
a type £is the latter’s Uncle Podger. 

” ‘ 1 can’t say that I’m exactly ill,’ said Mrs Poddies, ‘ and 
T don't suffer nothing, but I feel 1 could be ill, very easy if I 
tried ’ 1 assured her that quite a lot of us felt like that. But 

she was not to be comforted No matter what one wanted 
done, her feeble health invariably intervened She couldn't 
carry trays as she wa.s weak in the arms ; she couldn’t go up 
and down stairs, as she was weak in her legs ; she couldn’t 
cat dripping or margarine as she was weak in the stomach ; 
she couldn't do scrulibing as she was weak in her back ; the 
only thing she did not lay claim to was being weak in the head, 
but befcjre many hours of her society I was so it squared 
things ” 

This brief extract gives only the smallest idea of the 
good charlady as drawn by Miss Klickmann. Not by 
scant quotations but by reading the book is the comicality 
of the character-study to be enjoyed. Thus far, no more 
than mention has been made of the memorable and beau- 
tiful nature pictures which many readers of ” The Trail 
of the Ragged Robin ” will count as its chief joy and charm. 
In nature-records, nature-observation, and nature-reve- 
lations, Aliss Klickmann not only excels and delights, but 
succeeds by her pictures in delighting every nature-lpving 
reader 

In a military sense. Miss Klickmann 's place in author- 
ship may be defined as that of a ” liaison officer *’ between 
the two corps of the novelists and the naturalists. She 
is sometliing of a novelist, more of a naturalist, and a 
humorist nearly all the time. One character in her book 
reminds me of a lodging-house keeper who had his own way 
of ” putting things.”' A friend of mine came down one 
Saturday morning to spend a week-end at the lodging- 
house in question. I called upon him on Saturday after- 
noon, and while I "was there a telegram came to say that 
his son had been killed. While my friend was upstairs 
packing his bag to return to town by the next train, the 
lodging-house keeper turned to me and remarked tragically : 
“ There you are, sir — spoilt 'is 'oliday ! ” Miss Klick- 
mann’s holiday in her hill-side cottage was practically 

* ” The Trail of the Ragged Robin.” By Flora Klickmann. 
7 s. net. (R.T.S.) 
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spoilt lor luT by an uninvited guest named Bella Bellairs, 
but in this case there was fortunately no tragedy. As 
recorded in “ Tlic Trail of the Ragged Robin " the incident 
IS turned into the drollest of comedies. Like Sir F. C. 
Gould who once said : “ What c4nnot be endured, must 
be caricatured,” Miss Klickmann’s ])hilosophy of life may 
be summed up as : ” To those w'ith an enduring sense of 
humour, nothing is unendurable, except that in which no 
humour endures ” As the fabled philosopher’s stone 
turned lead to gold, so, by the alchemy of her happy and 
whimsical humour. Miss Khekinann’s worst ills are trans- 
formed into pure joys for herself and her readers. 

COULSON KrRNAHAN. 


A GREAT COLLECTOR.* 

Collectors as a rule are rather unfriendly peojde, except 
when they happen to meet one wdio ” collects ” in the 
same ” line ” ; and then, unless jealousy intervenes, they 
become sociable, even enthusiastic. This is of course a 
mere generalisation, and it befits us to leave a loojihole, 
to in.sert a saving clause relative to the many collectors 
w'e ha\'e known who huve w’alketl and lalki'd with us and 
kept their affliction — or their pride— to themstflves. T)r. 
Williamson is one who loves to share his treasures and his 
knowledge with others , to conceive him as selti.sh or 
unsocially minded after reading this book is impossible. 
He has a wide outlook, and liis themes \'ary from notes on 
Oiiida and Swanburne to tlie origin and growTh of Brad- 
shaw's Bailway Guide , but he never fails in creating lively 
interest, and all that he has to say is w'orth saying If 
such praise could be given to every book the critic’s task 
would be pleasant indeed. 

The three short essays on Oiiida, George Gissing and 
Swinburne come under the category of personal experiences. 
Dr. Williamson, being in the neighbourhood of Sant’ 
Alessio, had been asked by Ouida’s London publishers to 
call and arrange terms concerning the issue of a new book, 
correspondence having failed. ” I was ret'eived,” he 
writes, ” by a little, excitable old lady, dressed in greyish- 
white silk, and standing upon a large wdiite bearskin ” : 

" Her skirt was cut short, so as to reveal her exceedingly small 
feet, of w^hich I had already been told she w'as inordinately vain. 
She w'^ore silk stockings to match her dress, and pale blue sal in 
shoes, and presented a .striking appearance ... 1 stayed a long 
time with her, and we talked well into the evening, till it was 
time for me to return to my carnage, drive back to Lucca, and 
home to Florence, ahd it was exceedingly late before I readied 
the latter place. I had one of the most interesting conversations 
that 1 ever had in my life , it w^as uninterrupted, and I really was 
unconscious of the passing of time. , . ." 

And the famous writer never offered him even a cup of 
tea ! For this she apologised afterwards handsomely, 
professing herself “ shocked.” In subsequent letters to 
her interviewer she constantly referred to her one great 
hobby, dogs ; ” If 1 were to come over to England,” she 

wTOte, ” I should shoot Walter Long. I so hate him ” 
She w^as a difficult person to deal wath, and the author's 
memories give an excellent glimpse of her at her own home, 
revealing her quite intimately. 

The brief chajiter on Gissing is in praise and memory of 
a friend ; there is more to be said about that on Swanburnc, 
whose family the author knew well. Of the poet he 
savs : 

” He used to come fluttering in, quivering like a great butter- 
fly, and moving with that extraordinary dancing movement 
that w'as so characteristic of him. Suddenly, and with much 
elaborate ceremony, he would bow, and then, as a rule, relap.se 
into .silence. . . . He was always, to me, a my.stcrious and un- 
approacliable being, and even from his sisters, in later years, 
*by reason of his deafness, he w’as very much apart.” 

Wo^have given a prominent place to these literary essays ; 
but the greater jxirtion of Dr. Williamson’s book is 

* ” Behind Mv Library Door.” By Dr. G. C. Williamson, 
los. fid. net. (Selwyn Sc Blount ) 


concerned with his quite delightful collection of books and 
papers and miniatures. ” The First One-Man Picture 
Show in London ” ; ” John Locke’s Pocket Book ” ; 

” Old Quaker Watchmakers ” ; ” Some American Book 

Clubs ” — such are some of the titles which lure the reader^ 
and the matter contained in them does not disappoint 
anticipated enjoyment. Many, we imagine, wdll envy the 
opportunities which the author has had ot handling works 
of rare art ; for instance, mentioning the collection of 
watches in the Guildhall, he alludes to the Hermitage 
collection of the Empress Catherine at Petrograd — ” the 
best examples in existence of the craft of the greatest 
horologers both of France and England. I have had them 
all in my hands,” says Dr. Williamson, ” and examined 
them closely. 1 wonder where they now are ^ ” 

One fascinating chapter deals with the publications of 
Ve Sette of Odd Volumes.” ” I have been collecting 
these dainty little volumes for a long time,” .says the 
author, ” and I think I am nearer to perfection in my 
series of Otld Volumes than any other member of \e Sette 
can claim to be , and yet one can never tell.” It is part 
of the charm of the born collector that he glories m in- 
completeness as w^ell as in the fullnt\ss of his store ; he 
ncvei knows what may turn up in some unexpected corner 
to give him one of the thrills of his life. And for the story 
of a sensational ” find ” w'e must refer our readers to the 
capital account of ” How a Hook was Lost and Found,” 
which tells liow the author came into possession of a volume 
that ceinnot be bought and is neveu* issued to the public. 
Few* collectors have been so fortunate; as Dr Williamson ; 
and few’ can love their rarities more or wTite about them so 
interestingly. 

W L. R. 


AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD* 

T,ord Frederic Hamilton is a man wflio lias met every 
one, been everyw’here, and know’^s all the stones This 
i 1 itself IS much, but w*hat is more from the standpoint of 
the reader is that he has the gift of narrative anrl descrip- 
tion, as, indeed, he has alreads’ sliowii in his earlun* liooks. 

The Days before Yesterdav ” and ” d'he Vanished Ponijis 
of Yesterday.” T.ord Frederic Hcimdtoir.s new wmrk, 

Here, There, and Every wdiere, ” is, as he tells us in a 
brief Imrcw^ord, less a book of reminiscences than a 
recapitulation of various jier.sorial experiences in many 
lands, some of which may be viewed from unaccustomed 
angles. W'e wander wnth the author all over the globe, 
to Java, to ('olombo, to little-knowm Alacao, down the 
Volga to Southern Russia, through India, up the Canton 
River, to Colombo, Hong- Kong, Jamaica, and the Spanish 
Main, to mention only a tithe of the places of which men- 
tion IS made. We are told of tarpon fishing in Colon 
Harbour, of a big-game shoot organised by the late Maha- 
rajah of Cooch Behar, and of sport of all kinds m all sorts 
of places. 

Wherever Lord Frederic Hamilton has been he has 
noted something that others have not noted, and his book 
is full of most interesting information, of which an example 
may be given : 

” The inhabitants of Canton are, I believe, mostly Taoishs 
by religion, but their lives are embittered by their constant 
struggles with the local devils. Most fortunately Chinese devils 
have their marked limitations ; for in.stance, they cannot go 
round a corner, and most mercifully they suffer from consti- 
tutional timidity, and can be easily frightened away by fire- 
crackers. . . . The Chinese, as a safeguard against their devils, 
have adopted the peculiar ‘ cocked hat ' corner to their roofs, 
which we sec reproduced in so much of Chippendale's work. 
It is obvious that, with an ordinary roof, any ill-disposed devil 
would summon some of his fellows, and they would fly up, 
get their shoulders under the corner of the eaves, and prise the 
roof off in no time, with the peculiar upward curve of the corners,, 
the devils are unable to get sufficient leverage, and so retire 
discomforted. Most luckily, too, they detest the smell of 

• " Here, There and Everywhere.” By Lord Frederic 
Hamilton. 15s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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incense-stieks, and cannot abide the colour red, which is as 
distasteful to them as it is to a bull, but though it moves the 
latter to fury, it only inspires the devils vdth an abject terror. 
Accordingly, any prudent man can, by an abundant display 
of red silk streamers, and a plentiful burning of joss-sticks, 
keep his house practically free from these pests. A rich China- 
man who has built himself a new house, will at once erect a 
high wall immediately in front of it It obstructs the light 
a^d keeps out the air, but owing to the inability of Chinese 
devils to go round corners, it renders the house as good as 
devil-proof.” 

Very amusing is the story of M. Bayol, a Frenchman 
resident at Pondicherry, who had been married five times. 
His first four wives were French, and not one of them had 
been able to survive in the unhealthy climate, so finally 
he married a native, ” ne pouvant vivre seul, j'ai tout bonne- 
ment epouse une indigene." Later, M. Bayol said to Lord 
Frederic Hamilton : 

We have become friends on the voyage . T will now show 
you the room which enshrines my most sacred memories." 
and drawing a key from his pocket, he unlocked a door, admitting 
me to a very large room perfectly bare and empty except for 
four stripped bedsteads standing in the centre ‘ The.se, mon 
ami, are the beds on which my four French wives breathed Their 
last, and this room is very dear to me in consequence,’ he said, 
and burst into tears ” 

It is a constant reproach made by foreigners that 
the Briton is an insular person. Books such as ” Here, 
There, and Everywhere ” are a perpetual negation of such 
a charge It is, of course, not to be contended that Lord 
Frederic Hamilton is a typical Briton as regards his wander- 
ings, for he has had special advantages — the son of a duke, 
a member of the i)iplomatic Service, the editor of a maga- 
zine which under his guidance became famous But in 
this book there is everywhere proof that the insularity of 
the Briton exists only in the minds of those who know him 
not. He IS probably, taken as a race, the most cosmo- 
politan of any. In any club smoking-room the conversa- 
tion shows this, as does the daily corre.spondence in The 
Times. Sometlnng IS said, say, of the harbour at Rio; at 
once some one will speak of the harbour at Naples, another 
of that at Hobart, and so on. Lord Frederic Hamilton 
gave a dinner-party at his hotel at Bermuda to eleven 
people, all officers or wives of officers. 

” The conversation turned on birthplaces, and the answers 
given were so curious that 1 wTote them all down,” he wntes. 
” Not only were all my guests soldiers and soldiers' wives, 
but they were nearly all the sons and daughters of soldiers as 
well One major had been born at Cape Town , his very 
comely Avife in Barbados The other major had been born at 
Meerut in India, his wife at Quebec, and her unmarried sister 
in Mauntius , and so it was with all of them Of those twelve 
people of pure British blood, I was the only one who had been 
born in England or in Europe ; even the subaltern had been 
born in Hong- Kong. I do not think that stay-at-homes quite 
realise the existence of this little world of people journeying 
from end to end of the earth m the course of their duty, and 
taking it all as a matter of course.” 

” Here, There, and Everywhere ” is a most interesting, 
informative, and often amusing volume, written by a man 
of culture with wide experience and knowledge. 

Lewts Melville. 


MR. MAUGHAM ON THE WHITE 
MAN’S BURDEN.* 

In his latest work of fiction — a collection of seven talcs 
to which he gives the general title of ” The Trembling of a 
Leaf ” — Mr. Maugham again takes Polynesia for lus scene 
and the mating of white men with native women for liis 
subject. But whereas in ” The Moon and Sixpence " — 
a novel founded obviously on the career of Gauguin, 
the French painter — the withdrawal of the white man 
from the society of his own race was self-imposed and 
eremitical, in these “ little stories of the South Sea Islands ” 
it constitutes an ostracism — an ostracism made all the more 

♦ ” The Trembling of a Leaf.” Little stories of the South Sea 
Islands. By W. Somerset Maugham. 7s. 6d. (Heinernann.) 


intolerable by the consequent enforced association of the 
outlaw with his wife's native or half-caste relations, and 
rendered definitive by his inevitable resort to the solace of 
drink. According to Mr. Maughaih the attraction of the 
South Seas for the European or American consists in the 
tnple lure of delectable climate, beautiful scenery and 
lovely and exotic women So long, then, as a white man 
is coarse in gram, deficient in imagination, steady of nerve 
and irresponsive to nostalgia, he can lead a comfortable 
life, more particularly if, like the gro.ss Administrator in 
” Mackintosh ” and the sailors in ” Red ” and ” Honolulu," 
he is promiscuous and fickle in his love-making. But if 
he be fine in mental ami temperamental make-up, his man- 
hood gets sapped and he goes to pieces. Either he becomes 
a lotus-eater, an outcast from his race, a white native, as 
in the case of ” Edward Barnard.” Or, like the victim of 
” The Pool,” he drugs with drink and terminates by suicide 
a life made horrible by the knowledge of his wafe’s furtive 
infidelities and by the consciousness that his children are 
black and prattle in their mother’s native tongue. If, 
however, imitating the Swede in ” Red ” (who, by the way, 
has certain affinities with Mr. Conrad’s hero in ” Victory ”) 
he remains the captain of his soul and retains his interest 
in books, music and the arts, he is none the less solitary and 
incomplete. For he has no one to have a ” crack ” with 
about such subjects ; wdiile his once pretty w'lfc has grown 
old at an age at wTiich most Eurojiean w'omen are in their 
prime. But even if a white man, livung in Samoa or 
Tahiti, keeps clear of all entanglements with native women, 
he is still not immune from the enmity of fate. If he be 
a sub-administrator, like ” Mackintosh,” he is as likely as 
not to hate his chief, whose joviahtv, obesity, obscenity and 
bullying get on his nerves. In wdiich case he connives at 
his assas*-'! nation by a native' and then blow^s out his own 
brains. If he be a missionary, vide ” Rain,” he endeavours, 
with supreme evangelistic fervour, to convert from the 
error of her ways a white prostitute, a straggler from 
Iwclei, the Red Jaght district of Honolulu. But instead 
of converting his seeming proselyte — whom, wath true New 
England ferocity, he intends to deport to a San Francisco 
penitentiary — he succumbs to her wiles one evening and 
the next day cuts his throat. Such is the picture which 
Mr. Maugham paints of the White Man's burden in the 
South Seas, a picture as savage and as gripping as some of 
the paintings of Goya. But why he should choose as a 
motto for the picture the following remarkable pensee 
from Sainte-Beuve — ” L'extreme f^licite a peine separ^e 
par une feuille tremblante de l'extreme desespoir, n’est-ce 
pas la vie ^ ” — I cannot quite make out ; for the only 
person in these tales who.se existence oscillates between 
extreme happiness and absolute despair is Lawson, the 
dipsomaniac wdio ends his life m ” The Pool ” in which he 
had first met his wife. Moreover, I cannot think that the 
author has made ” Rain ” quite the successful tale it might 
have been. This story of respectable passengers held up 
ill a little village and forced into a reluctant intimacy with 
a prostitute who eventually is compelled to grant her 
favours to a man she hates is of course a variant on the 
theme of ‘ Boule-de-suif,” and a most ingenious and 
powerful variant But De Maupassant’s conte is 
pathetic for all its irony ; whereas Mr. Maugham’s, 
cleverly as it catches the suspense and irritation of the 
detained respectables, is somewTiat inhuman in its depiction 
of the missionary and the prostitute, both of whom seem 
a little too ferocious to be true to type. Indeed the Rev. 
Mr. Davidson, as an example of the parson in whom the 
spirit is continually warring with the flesh, is rather melo- 
dramatic, reminding me of the erring clerics whom Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones used to depict. Surely even the 
starkest of New' England clergymen w^ould draw the line 
at spending whole nights in the bedroom of a prostitute, 
in the effort to reclaim her ? The Puritan, whether 
English or American, is not exactly a fool ; whereas such 
” hypocrisy against the Devil ” as Mr. Davidson w'as 
guilty of is obvuously the crassest foil}', sheer asking for 
trouble. 

Lewis Bettanv. 
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POLITICS AND PASSION IN PARIS.^ 

What IS tlicrc to say about the writing of M. Anatole 
France that luis not been said a hundred times before ^ 
There is after all only oiu* word that conv’cys the pervading 
motij o{ everything he writes • it is the word “ Sympathy/' 
Monsieur Hergeret, the dearest of (piaint, philosophising 
professors, is a typical " France " character Of course 
the book is not n‘cdly about M. Hergeret at all. It might 
just as well have been called '* The Affair ’’ (for L' Affaire 
Dreyfus throws its shadow heavily over it) or “ A Some- 
what Satirical but Wholly Delightful Exposure of Political 
Methods and Human Weakness,” or something equally 
brief and entertaining » The name does not matter a bit, 
but the book matters tremendously It is full of good 
things, which we can only mention disconnect edlv I'or 
instance, says M. Bergerct ; 

” Wh\ complain that the greatest culprits evade th(‘ law 
and retain their d(‘spicable honours ^ That doesn’t matter 
iinder the present social system, any more that it mattered, in 
the days of the earth’s infancy, when the great saunans of the 
primeval oceans were disappearing to make wav for creatures 
more beautiful and of happier instincts, that there still riMuained 
stranded, on the slime of the beaches, a few monstrous sur\i\ois 
of a dooiiK'd race ” 

And again, concluding an eloquent exposition of his 
ideal republic : 

"The timid man fears, as he would a future catatUsm a 
change whuh began before he was born, which is going on belore 
his unconscious eyes, and winch wdl become noticeable' only in 
a century’s time ” 

Sketched by M France’s pen, the characters are not 
merely intriguing politicians and blatant agitators ; they 
present themselves as living men and women — ambitious, 
modest, unscrupulous, shameless, noble, according to their 
dispositions. Intrigues of passion are interwoven with 
political plots. The beautiful Clotilde discusses elections 
almost literally in the arms of a lover ; the young Laensse 
assaults equally the virtue and the purse of his adoring 
Baroness. At one moment a duchess holds the stage ; at 
another a working carpenter explains to M, Bergeret that 

” Socialism, which stands for truth, should also stand for 
justice and kindliness, that everything just and kindly inu.st 
come from it as naturally as the apple conu's from the apple- 
tree ” 

I'or the rest, the only words one reads with regret are 
those on page 286 — “ The Itnd.” 

F I.) G 

IRISH POETS OF TO-DAY. t 

It is difficult to think that Miss Walters’ anthology can 
supply any considerable demand. There is nothing in it 
which will cause any admirers of Irish jioetry to prefer it 
to Mr. Gregory’s far fuller collection which ajipeared just 
before the war ; and Miss Walters’ selection, meeigre though 
it is, does not show any particular signs of a rare or difficult 
taste. All one can hope is that this little book falls into the 
hands of some readers who are still unacquainted wTth Irish 
contemporary poetry. If it does, they will get a very fair 
introduction to the best of A. E. and of Mr. Yeats and to the 
minor poetry^ of their followers. Miss Talbot inchules 
some dead poets, including some as remote as Lionel John- 
son : it is the odder that she should not have any verse of 
Emily Lawless ; while among living poets the omission of 
Mrs. Lynd is inexcusable, and Miss Mitchell should 
certainly have more than one poem in an anthology w^hich 
gives four specimens of Mis.s Letts’ verses for recitation 
Vincent O'Sullivan, too, has claims to be included, and it 
is ridiculous to have nothing by any of the Graves — A P., 
C. L. or the younger Robert. Apart from the two great 
names of George Russell and William Yeats, the best poets 
arc undoubtedly Padraic Colum and James Stephens. To 
end with a note of praise is pleasant, and wx arc glad that 
we can congratulate Miss Walters on giving ample space to 
the whimsical, individual talent of Mr. Stephens. If he 
were English, and lived within the call of coteries, he would 
long ago have been acknowledged as the little master he is. 
^ R. E. R. 

* “ Monsieur Bergeret m Paris.” By Anatole France. 
7s. 6d net. (John Lane ) 

t "Irish Poets of To-Day.” By L. D.’O. Walters. 8s 6d. 
(Fisher Un-win ) 


ESSAYS IN THE OLDEN STYLE.* 

This is the eleventh volume of Mr. Paul Elmer More’s 
” Shelburne Essays,” a series I have often heard of, but, 
till now, have never actually known. Reader, mogk me 
not ' I know I ought to have read the.se volumes. I know 
that everybody else has read them ; but consider, in your 
turn, all the books you are assumed to have read, and 
haven’t. At least I can say that, having read the eleventh 
volume of Mr More. I am heartily ready, and even resolved^ 
to read the precedent ten. 

America is a dear old country. It clings to all the old 
institutions, e\xui to tlu* essay in criticism. In our own 
vigorous go-ahead land w^e have shed all that sort of thing. 
We rattle up the old ri'putations in a weekly ” middle,” 
and, intimating in brief asides that Milton is a scream, 
WonF worth a guy, I>ach a bore and Beethoven a bogey, 
proceed to laud the w’orks of Snook for the dynamic im- 
manence of their rhvthmic incertitudes America, in its 
courtly leisure, prefers the older fashion ; and here w^e 
have Mr Paul Flmer ^lore calmly handing out eleven 
volumes of quiet constructive criticism, wide in range, 
comprehensive in learning and ('iitirely free from hysteria, 
gyration, jieryersity, and other admired modern virtues, 
it couldn’t be done on thir. side ' 

The first t'ssav in the jiresciit volume di'als with a subject 
new to most readers m Old England, namely, the t'arly 
poetry ol New England This seems to me a model jiajier 
of its kind It does just what the thirty-p.ige essay should 
do . it brings a diffuse and uncouth subject within the 
limits of genuine interest and stimulating information 
No one is reijuired to know^ a great flcal about the literary 
asjnrations ol seyenteeiith century enthusiasts inhabiting 
primitive settlements on the Atlantu' coast, but we art' all 
the better for knowing as much as Mr More tells us, 
especially as he calls our attention to the jiositne ijualities, 
as Avell as to the deficiencies, of the originating Puritanism. 

From j)Ot‘try the author jiasses to the great and terrible 
prose figure of Jonathan Edwards, apostle of hell-fire, 
whose treatise on free-wall and necessity Ha/ditt (son of a 
Lmtanan exile) declare^ to In* w'ntteii w'lth more j)Ower of 
logic and more spirit of philosophy than any other meta- 
physical work in the language. Emerson, Chailes Eliot 
Norton and Henry Adams have interesting ess.iys to 
themselves and then Mi More turns to our side of the 
Atlantic, and, ignoring the Cieorge Bonxnv promised us 
on till' outside wTapjx'r, discusses Samuel Butler, Lord 
^lorlev, and the am.ient and modern dons of Oxford. 
I'jKHi the pr(>])het Samuel his hand is rather heavy , and 
young men wdio have dated the, beginning of literature 
from ” The Wav of all F'lesh ” may therefore be cross at 
finding Mr Mon' pronouncing it ” bitter, malignant, base, 
dishonourable and dishonest ” even while he calls it ” a 
jiowa'rful book, ev'eii a great book in a way.” I think 
Mr. More’s view' is very sane. People should not try to 
make a philosojiher out of an eccentric who had no 
philosoxihy. Butler was a male spinster, full of odd and 
wdnm.sical ideas, some of w’hich were jiiercingly true, and 
some merely silly. As usual with eccentrics he was most 
attached to .some of the silliest. Young jxiople think they 
are being like Butler if they throw mud at old reputations ; 
it might be wxdl if they tried to be like Butler in knowing 
how to write. 

Our essayist is curiously hostile to Lord Morley and his 
” Recollections.” I confess 1 find those celebrated volumes 
almost too good to be true — a little too comjiosed, too 
sedulously serene, and lacking in human im]iulse and 
frailty. But Mr. More’s charge is different. He finds a 
fundamental insincerity in Lord Morley, as shown in his 
acceptance of Oxford’s traditional culture and his rejection 
of Oxford’s traditional religion, in his hostility to the 
House of Lords and his being a member of that House, 
in his praise both of Burke and of Rousseau, in his calm 
enjoyment of English aristocratic elegance and his political 
doctrines inimical to aristocratic elegance. I think Mr. 
More is a little too exigent and detached in his virtue. 

* ” A New England Group and Others.” By Paul Elmer 
More. I2S. net. (Constable.) 
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We do not, in fact, live at extrc'ines. 'J'liere is no in- 
consistency in a philosophical Radical’s practical enjoyment 
of the country house that the jihilosojihical extremity of 
his Radicalism might theoretically tend to destroy ( )ne 
is a fact and the other a logical extreme It is the old 
dilemma about liberty o\ er again I behev(* whole- 
heartedly in jiohtical liberty, although ]K)hticaI liberty 
m^y come to mean the tyrcLiiuy of a majority th<it will 
deny me hbertv. Mr More s countrvmeu believe that we 
are all born free; but Ihey won't allo^^ ainbodv freedom 
to drink a glass of wine and. in sonu‘ states, not e\en 
freedom to smoke a cigarette. Personally I think then pro- 
hibitions fundamentally uroiig, though 1 think the liberty 
that leaves them free to iirohibit fundamentall\ right 

Mr. More himself is certainly sincere, and his essav'^ 
luLve just the quality lliat is lacking in tlie jireseiit woild — 
they have character He writes with ease and a touch of 
distinction He has. moreover-, his own ])liilo‘>oj)hv oJ the 
universe, which he intihiates clearly without forcing it into 
prominence. 1 must certainlx get those other ten volumes 

(tT ORC.I: S.\MT*SC)N 


Bovel IRotee. 

MR. PIM. By A. A Milne 7s od i lloddc'r iV Stoiigliton ) 

Wlien we saw the ])lay on which this novel ha-> been 
framed we could not hel]) woiulcTing if Mr. Milnc' had 
taken his idea, or the germ of it. from Browning s “ J^ippa, " 
and ])erhaps thc‘ very sound oi Pini encourages the* guess 
W'here the original toucdi comes in is to turn tin* poet’s 
lesson in optimism into a ^^lnnlslcal chance interference* 
where the interlo])er in the action is an ecxentru and chattv 
old oddity, and tlu're is no jiossible ojKMiing for resentment. 
But with the true instinc t of an artist. .Mr Milne knew 
that it was of no use turning an old gentlenuui loose into a 
nest of young peojile au<l disturbing things generally with- 
out bringing him 111 at the end 'JMo man\’ of our play- 
wTights invent characters, just as cooks take down kitchen 
saucepans -with hardlv a care as to wdiat is to become of 
these htimblc and helpless instruments afterwareP We 
venture to think there* w'as hardly a visitor to the tlusitn* 
wdiile this plav vvas on who failc*d to listen, by a sort cM 
premonition, for the final touch of unexpecU‘diu‘ss or who 
failc^d to enjoy it at the close* Wh* have* all laiighc‘d afore- 
time at the h'reneh peasant who w’us unable to direct the 
inquiring ])asser-by, and tlu'n, alter disapjiearing with 
apologies, came riinmng to overtake tlie travelled' and 
apologise because* his brother w as as unmforiiicd as himself 
That IS Mr Pini all ov ei W'e shall dc*sirc* his better 
acquaintance', or certainly witli his kind, and ^Ir Milne 
wall not find fault wath us for taking casiud aspects and 
touches of his main character, wluai he has been at such 
pains to remind us in the preface here how' the dramatist 
must " know^ all about anvbody wdio steps into Jiis I'lay 
before he can show the* least little angle of the character 
correctlv to his audicaice ” In othc'r words, there is no 
" still life '' on the stage, no hit-or-miss, no improvasation, 
and this is one of its secrets that a fine artist like Mr Milne 
has fathomecl wath benefit to his audience and success for 
himself — not to mention the entertainment of tlie reader 
now that he has turned his j)lay into a most diverting novel. 

MARTIN CONISBY^S VENGEANCE. By Jeffery Famol. 

7s 6d (Sampson Low* ) 

Mr. Jeffery I'arnol has more than justitied the expecta- 
tions formed of liim when it w'as announced that he w'as 
forsaking the leafy woods and russet-roofed hamlets of 
Kent for the high seas of adventure and the stirring days 
of the Spanish Main. That particular region has certainly 
had its share of stirring, and some of onr venturesome 
novelists have put it in a state of ferment without bringing 
any new flavour or relish out of it, still less the real authentic 
wine of romance. But Mr. F'amol has several qualities 
which the bulk of his rivals lack — invention and resource 


in the way of action, a true instinct for the popiilai heroic, 
a rich vocabnlarv. and force and colour in the w'ay of 
(h.dogiie. In " Black Bartleiny’s Treasure " it w^as im- 
possible to deny that he was following to a certain extent 
in the w'akc of “ The (iokl Bug ” and “ Treasure Island," 
and the bloodthirstv revenge he laid ujion his hero grew 
somewhat monotonous before* the end, as indeed it does 
even in " Hamlet ” But in the present setjuel he registers 
a ileeuled improvement, and the same hero rises to the full 
proportions oi idealism by renouueing liis vengeance after 
all. chicily through pity for his intended victim. As a 
matter of fact there was a probabilitv ot this from the first 
wlien W'e learned that the liated and intolerable Sir Richard 
Brandon was the father of Martin’s goddess Joan, and no 
romaiKer vet ever allow'ed a jirospective son-in-law^ to Slay 
his sweetheart’s relativ’es unless he w'as devising an unhappy 
ending, as 111 “ Maud ” Aeconhngly w^e are pr(*t>arcd to 

find that wlien Martin, after dark and troublous and 
ehe(|uercd exjx'rienccs, lights upon the long-sought Sir 
Ru hard in the torture cells of the Inquisition, vengeance 
giv'es place to jiitv', and Sir Richard perishes bv other 
causes, leaving his blessing on the pair of parted lov^ers. 
But if there is no surjirise in this there is any amount 
throughout the book, and some of the author’s contrivings 
m this hue rise tar .ibove the ordinary level of arbitrary 
misdirection and cross-purposes It is a story w’hich 
progresses at a tremendous ]iai'e through a succession of 
real adventures, and the interest is sustained from the 
gloomy st.irl to the triumphant finish 

THE HEART OF THE DESERT. By Ih>nore Whllsie, 
Ss net (Thorntcai Biittcrw'f)rth ) 

'I'he interest of this nov'el centres upon racial antagonism 
— th(' innate distaste of the white for the idea of marriage 
into cl coloured people. C'artwell, or " Kut-le," was a 
X o r t h American 
Indi.ui, a college 
man, able to hold 
his own in a modern 
drawing-room ; but 
he " rev'erted ” to 
the extent of abdiiet- 
ing by forix* the 
white woman he 
loved, and the story 
tells of the pursuit 
of this Apache by 
till* furious w'hite 
j'eople whom lie had 
thus outraged The 
Indian had a sense 
of honour, and bv 
sheer know^ledge of 
the desert ways and 
skill on the trad he 
outwitted his formt;r 
friends time alter 
time. ^le.inwhilc, after a jieriod of intense suftcring, 
Rhoda, tin* girl Ik; had cajitured, regained her health 
through the strenuous open-air life ; and her gradual 
change in outlook, her slow realisation that her captor 
had a character not to be despised, is cleverly indicated. 
Tin* finish is the discomfiture of the white fiance, and a 
wxxlding, with all on friendly terms ; whether happiness 
could be the ultimate result is not at all certain. But 
that p*nnt does not enter into the scheme of the book^ 
although it is not evaded entirely ; and if the reader feels 
a sense of dissatisfaction at the idea of the victory of 
the savage wdio has at best a thin veneer of Western 
education, it is not strong enough to spoil his interest 
in a well-wTitten novel of stirring scenes and momentous 
adventures. 

THE MAN FROM TURKEY. By G. 13 . Burgin. 8s. 6d. 
net (Hutchinson ) 

We rather wish that Mr. Burgin had given us more of 
Turkey when planning this novel, for the first chapters are 
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SO full of action that, when the scene is transferred to the 
village of Little Hocklcigh, and normal life is presented, 
we miss the excitement. The two men who return, barely 
with their lives, from running a copper mine in Turkey, are 
Panmore and Dicky Spenser, his secretary. The latter 
goes to his old friends in Little Hockleigh, the Delvincs, a, 
family of three, the third being a beautiful daughter. He 
possesses /50 a year, and they, though credited with riches, 
have little besides enormous debts. They are the centre 
of an interesting group of people, whose ways and characters 
are described with Mr. Biirgm’s familiar light and amusing 
touch. Of course Dicky falls in love, and wdien Panmore 
comes to set things right at a moment of tragic crisis, he 
also loses his heart. Pildick, “ a perambulating beer- 
barrel,” his enormous wife, who literally sits on her husband 
as a punishment for being drunk, and Mr. Rivers, the 
would-be village magnate, provide the comic element to a 
story which is in Mr. Burgm’s usual optimistic and cheerful 
vein. 

WANDERING FIRES. By Dolf Wyllarde. 8s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

All cinema aspirants should read this novel — as well as 
those many admirers of Miss Dolf Wyllarde ’s work who 
will read it without being advised to. It giv^es a shrewd 
insight into cinema life behind the screen, the sweet and 
the bitter of it ; the hardships of the novice and the supers, 
the triumphs of the successful, in a manner characteristically 
free and buoyant, yet with touches of that stark realism 
always to be found in Miss Wyllarde 's books. The studio 
and the ever-shifting scenes of the movies form a fresh 
and attractive background to the experiences of Mary 
Trefusis who, thrown upon her own resources, decides to 
take up film-acting as a profe.s.sion. She has beauty and 
charm to aid her, a radiant personality and a reckless 
impetuosity which make her a very fascinating, if not 
altogether convincing heroine. Her flirtations, her daring, 
her zest for adventure, keep the reader on tenterhooks, 
wondering what she will do next. It is not surprising 
that she should not come out of the dazzling carnival of 
life unscathed ; for, as Eddie Thorne says, she is bound 
to follow wandering fires — and wandering fires too often 
lead to disillusion and heartache. It is an excellent story 
throughout, even though severe critics may protest that 
on some points it falls short of the high standard we have 
grown to expect from the writer — a story of intense lights 
and shades, of vivid characterisation, swift action, powerful 
emotion, and withal of kindly humour and large-hearted 
sympathy. 

THE OLD HOUSE. By Cecile Tormay. Translated by 
E. Torday. 8s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 

*' The Old House ” is a novel dealing with life in Pest 
from about 1830 to 1870. It traces the flourishing of a 
great building business under its founder, and its decadence 
and bankruptcy in the hands of his incapable son and 
pleasure-loving grandson. A number of small, intimate 
touches give the story a certain distinction, and there is 
something pleasantly ironic in the conversion into an 
Hungarian hero and martyr of a fond old granduncle who 
is shot dead one night by an Austrian bullet while signalling 
to his grandniece. But the tones in which Cecile Tormay 
composes her work are so low and the characters are so 
static that the present reviewer is bound to confess that 
he found ” The Old House ” rather dull. There should be 
pathos in the situation of the granddaughter fervently 
attached to the old house and married to an Hungarian 
magnate whose whole aim is to transplant her to his own 
domain in the country. Yet somehow or other the whole 
thing leaves you cold. All the dramatis personae, except 
^possibly the Master Builder, about whom after all you get 
to know very little, seem so very tepid and under vitalised. 
Yri/ cannot help thinking what Louis Couperus would have 
made out of so very promising a theme. Every page would 
have been alive with interest ; every little incident and 
character would have gripped. 


THE MAN FROM THE WILDS. By 'Harold Bindloss.. 

7s. net. (Ward, Lock.) 

Those who know their Harold Bindloss will anticipate the 
plot of ” The Man from the Wilds ” — a cumbered, badly 
managed estate in the Dales of Yorkshire with a mine 
which has not been worked so much as messed about. 
John Wreay, born in Canada, finds with mingled feelings 
that he has been appointed trustee. He returns to 
England and quickly realises that an education in the 
rustling of his own grub and the hustling of lumberjacks 
has not put him wise as to the best way of dealing with a 
high-spirited ward who has previously decided that she is 
not part of the property to be managed by the trustee. 
Harold Bindloss knows his Yorkshire and Cumberland 
and the men that are rai.scd there, and no less the fierce face 
of Nature way up by the Barrens and the demand she 
makes on soul and body. He has given us a stimulating 
tale of a man fighting not for position but for possession of 
himself and the girl he loves. 

A MAN FOUR-SQUARE. By W'llliam Macleod Raine. 
7s. 6d. net. (Jarrolds.) 

Whether the ” Man ” of the title was Billie Prince, the 
cow-puncher who took the right turning and became 
sherift, or his great friend Jim Clanton, who took the wrong 
turning and earned fame as a ” killer,” is not quite clear ; 
the point, however, is not important. What matters is 
that we have a first-class novel of the genuine Wild West 
order, packed with hair-raising adventures and narrow 
escapes, and with a spice of real love to keep the balance 
fair. Not by any means would we convey the impression 
that this IS a machine-made yarn ; for even though it may 
follow' the familiar lines no reader who begins it will easily 
set it down, and there are some good character-studies in it. 
Jim Clanton was a youngster with plenty of the right stuff 
in him, but his training was wrong to begin with, and he 
nursed a vendetta against the betrayer of his sister, so there 
was every likelihood that he would gradually acquire a 
morbid outlook and come to gnef. There are some 
exceedingly tense situations between him and his enemies, 
and pages of dialogue that set the reader on edge to know 
what is going to happen when the shooting begins. Mr. 
Raine’s book is worthy of inclusion among the best of the 
Wild West class. 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. By Leonid 

AndreiefE. 3s. 6d. (Daniel ) 

AND IT CAME TO PASS THAT THE KING WAS 

DEAD. By Leonid Andreiefi. 2s. 6d. (Daniel ) 

Leonid Andreieff is held in high esteem in Russia for the 
power of his prose. It seems a pity that Russian fiction 
as a whole is a procession of gloom. Andreieff displays not 
a gleam of light in " His Excellency the Governor,” nor 
” And It Came to Pass That the King Was Dead.” They 
are written under the direct influence of Tolstoy, but have 
none of Tolstoy's gentleness. Peter Iljitch, the Governor 
of an obscure Russian town, is a harmless, fussy old man 
who in an evil moment of irritation gives an order to the 
military which results in the killing, of many men, women 
and children. The rest of his short time on earth is spent 
in a stupefied remorse for what he has done ; and he finds 
a welcome relief from his travails in his own assassination. 
Conditions in the town remain precisely as they were 
before, with the exception that a younger and more active 
governor comes along. The atmosphere of this little novel 
is like that of Tartarus, though there is dignity in the 
writing. ” And It Came to Pass That the King Was 
Dead ” tells of a revolution and the beheading of a 
king, narrated with tremendous force expressed in simple 
language. The scene of the execution is a simplification of 
Carlyle, a wonderful passage describing the guillotining of 
Louis XVI ; ” With sudden crash the drum-beat ceased. 

The tiny figure raised its little hand, let it fall, raised it 
again. Surely he speaks, but no sound comes. What is he 
saying ? The drums roll out, tearing the air in a thousand 
quivering tatters, making it impossible to hear. . . . 
Something moves on the scaffold. The little figure has 
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Sherwood Anderson 
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A revelation of the methods of the parasite woman. 

Cr. Svo. 7/6 net 

*** The MSS. of both these books reached the publishers 
within a week of each other. Although there is no 
connection whatever between the books or their authors, 
together they reveal in an unusually frank manner the 
woman of to-day In her relations with men. 
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disappeared. They are beheading it.” The purpose of 
the narrative is revealed in a couple of sentences : 
■“ Authority must die ! ” says a regicide. “ Slavey must 
be done to death," says a philosopher. TheS .is no 
authority, there are only slaves. There is a great spiritual 
truth in that last sentence of Andreietf’s 


THE LAW OF THE FOUR JUST MEN. By Edgar Wallace, 
js 6d net. (Hodder & Stoughton,) 

As readers of Mr. Wallace’s ])rcvious book, " The Four 
Just Men," will know, the papers described them as an 
organisation of four exceedingly rich men pledged to mete 
out justice to criminals whom the law failed to punish. 
This may pass, withal the organisation was more of a 
hapipy comradeship between men who followed their own 
individual methods of tracking the ]')rey, and had their 
own grimly humorous ideas of poetic justice for those 
whom the law failed to have or to hold We shall surely 
have yet more accounts of their exploits, for there is no 
lack of criminals of the type they love to hunt, and there 
will always be a public for a writer like Mr. Wallace who 
carries us along with a heartening .swing from incident to 
incident until we reach the climax — with never an anti- 
climax. His style, with its cusp, straightforward sentences 
void of all irrelevance of thought or suggestion, is admirably 
adapted to the work in liand The reader enters with keen 
zest into the spirit of the game, but — if ever 1 break the 
law I am going to give myself up to the fiolice without 
delay lest worse befall me 


CONFLICT. By hlenrietla Leslie 7s 6d net (Collins ) 

The conflict which is the theme of this well conceived 
and well written novel is that waged in the spirit of Philip 
Basing between his ideals and his desires A poor boy, 
the son of a socialist mother who is devoted to " the 
Cause," he too, becomes a socialist, and 111 time a leader of 
Labour. Sent into l^arliament, he develops as a speaker 
and gathers weight in the House and in his own party 
until he can legitimately look forward to becoming the 
leader of the Labour party in the Commons l^iit he has 
a fatal sense of beauty, the beauty of life, and of material 
thing.s, and forgetting his mother’s word " beauty is ser- 
vice," he turns to external beauty I'alling in love with 
Monica Menzies, daughter of a pillar of one of the opjiosing 
parties in the House, he allows her father to persuade him 
to secede from Labour as the necessary step to win consent 
lo his marriage with Monica. Monica, however, will not 
t:ountenance PhihjVs defection from wdiat his soul tells 
him is right, and he loses her. Some years later he marries 
a wealthy, selfish, ultra-modern woman who is unfaithful 
to him. Tribulation teaches him the lesson that a man 
must be true to his own soul, and he leaves his luxurious 
home, gives up his seat, and goes out alone, free of posses- 
sions, to try to find himself once more W'e are led to 
think that Monica, whose friendship comforts him in his 
last ordeal, may become once more central to his life, 
but a good deal is left somewhat vague, disappointingly 
■so, for the book contains no little w'lsdom, and is written 
with a great deal of witty phrasing, and the author shows 
considerable dramatic and creative power. 


Zhe ffioohman’B TTable. 

THE OLD LADY SHOWS HER MEDALS. By J. M. 

Barrie. 5s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton ) 

To the growing set of Barrie’s wonderful dramatic in- 
ventions we have now to add the four short plays formerly 
published as " Echoes of the Great AVar.’’ Besides the 
titular piece there are " The New Word," " Barbara’s 
Wedding " and " A Well-Remembered Voice." In all of 
them the writer’s uncanny dominion over our smiles and 


tears is quietly and irresistibly asserted. When conten- 
tious generals, admirals and ministers are all struggling 
to show what the real truth about the war is, the great and 
decisive part they played in it, what a pleasure it is to turn 
to the real heroes of the war at home — to indomitable, 
great-hearted old creatures like the charwoman who is 
the heroine of the first play ! Barne has now rightly 
removed the war-time reference from the title of his volume ; 
but his four playlets still remain as a precious contribution 
to the real soul-story of the war. 


LOVE AND UNLOVE. By Harold Child 6s (Duckworth.) 

I'hose who are disciples of Edward Carpenter and 
adherents to the newer sexual morality, will welcome 
the publication in book form of the articles on love, friend- 
ship and marriage wdncli Mr. Harold Child has recently 
contributed to the Woman's Supplement of The Times. 
The key-note of these papers is to be found m the intro- 
duction, where the author makes the very significant 
declaration : "1 cannot see that the legal terms on which 
two people start living together matter nearly as much 
as the physical, moral and spiritual terms on wduch they 
go on living together " When you remember that " Love’s 
Coming of Age " was published some twenty-five years 
ago you will realise how slow has been the penetration of 
the national consciousness by common-sense views of sexual 
and marital relation^ In no other country in Europe 
would the recent address of Lord Dawson to the Church 
Congress have been regarded as anything but a statement 
of medical opinion long overdue. It would never have 
fluttered the dovecottes of Paris, of Berlin, of Vienna, or 
of Brussels, but have been recognised as a belated appre- 
ciation of incontestable tiuths Those who regard 0111 
isolation from the mam tide of European thought on 
sexual matters as a loss and not as a gam will find matter 
for much pondering in Mr. Child’s charming and sensitive 
essay Si. 


MAN; THE LORD OF CREATION. P>y Low (PiitnaiuF.^ 

In one sense Low', the Star cartoonist, sur])asses Shakes- 
peare he IS not only famous enough to do without a 
Christian name, but the man in the street does not even 
know what it or wludher he ev(*r had one On the title 
page of his new' book, " Man • The Lord of Creation," 
he IS simply Low onc'' again, and in the series of 
drawings that follow the title ])age he is again the Low 
wdiose every-evening drolleries have added so much to the 
gaiety of a nation that at present has not too much to laugh 
about. You glance through the pictures once, and are 
tickled by their broad fun ; you go over them a second 
time, and become aware of a certain caustic touch in them, 
of an underlying homily, and one that is abruptly and 
forcibly driven home by the coffin on the last page, which 
is labelled “ The End." The sketches are clever, grotesque, 
too farcical for anything but laughter, and that is precisely 



Author of “ Man : The Lord of Creation ” (Putnams). 
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what man himself is as lonl of creation, when Low strips 
the gilt off the situation, and jestingly shows yon the bare 
meaning of it. There is wisdom m Low's wit, and more 
truth in his blithe absurdities than in most of the teachings 
of more solemn philo.sophers 

(Cnatto & Wind us.) 

The Furrowed Earth,” unlike most modern books of 
verse, has a definite subject and purpose Gertrude Hone 
may not be a great poetess, but if she maintains through 
life as definite a purpose as slie lias through this book there 
is no particular reason why she should not become one. 
She has not a very (puck iierccjition of beauty, vet, to lu‘r, 
loveliness wears rather the face of an old familiar friend’ 
like the furrowed earth of which she writes Often her 
verse is rough and bare ; 
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“ Wdial spuming sea 

Sent forth those Vntter arrow’flights of rain,” — 

and she is somewhat lacking in the lyru' sense Jhit in 
understanding of metre, its beats, its (hgmties. its hidden 
repetitions, (Gertrude Bone stands far above the ordinary 
level of verse writers Excel Icmt in this resjiect is ; 

” If 1 saw a child’s lace raised to the element, 

Sean lung tlie moon . 

Scanning her seas of tr.inqiulit y. rainbow's and reverie ” 

As a persomil clioicc* om* selects ” Lo\ e ” as the best ])oem 
in the book, wondering how many leaders will agree. 
Incidentally the illustrations by Stejihen Hone are 
dediglilfid 

LAST STUDIES IN CRIMINOLOGY. H> M H Irving 

15s net (Collins) 

These final studies liy the late H 1 ^ lr\ ing are in his 
b(\st maniK'i , but th('\' tell stones tliat almost make us 
des])<iir of mankind 'They all (lescribt‘ miscarri.iges ol 
jiistu e ami th(' sutlenngs ol inuocent men I rance })rovid(‘s 
thn*(* th(‘ cast's of Lcsnrciues, La Koncure and J’tder 
N'aiix , and, to 1 lu't k an\ assiimjition of insular superiontv. 
W(‘ hav(' also the Ihighsh case of Hi't k Lc'sur(]iu‘s sullered 
in the eightemith (tMltnr^^ La Komiere and \'aux in tlu' 
first hall ol tlie nimdeenth Heck's sentences were jiassed 
in 1 80S ami i<>04 Tlie story is almost me 1 edible Here 
w(* havt' a man twii idt'nlihed with another jier.son to 
wlioni lie bon* no resemblanct* One of the m(*n was a 
circtnmiscd Jew, and the other was not , but though liie 
real culprit’s circumcision was duly recorded in tlie juison 
records, the iincirciimcised man was called by the other’s 
name, ami treated as the same person wath the same record ' 
Wliat seems so terrible in all Mr Irving’s storu*s is not the 
honest mistake tliat may cost an innocent man Ins life, 
but the almost eager jileasiire with wdiich watne.sst^s wall 
come forwaird and lightly sw'car away innocent lives and 
characters with the virtuous air of jiersoiis performing 
valuable public service A reading of these terrible stories 
is not only enthralling but instructive It may lielp to 
make us think a little less of law' and a little more of inei\ y. 
The tendency of men to make themselves judges over their 
fellows IS one we must study to suppress Not every man 
is called to the state and office of Khadanianthus ; but 
most of us behave as if wc were. 

TURNS OF FORTUNE. Hy Robert Holmes 7s. 6d. 

(Blackw'ood.) 

Mr. Holmes has seen life as a police missionary, and his 
tales continue to be fresh. There is something singularly 
attractive in his stories of men and women rescued from 
unpromising surroundings, and sometimes making good. 
He does not set himself to wTite tracts. He is too wise for 
that. He tells us tales of life, and if he moralises a little, 
it is sensible moralising. He has to help lame dogs over 
stiles. Some of them turn out curs, but that does not 
make him cynical. Some improve, but in telling their 
history he does not point the moral inartistically These 
eight or nine sketches are both good stories and social 
documents. We like especially ” Stevens and Son,” ” In 
Diamond Lane ” and "At a Country Rectory.” 
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THREE MUSICAL INNOVATORS. 

By a. Eaglefield Hull. 

Ill Igor Stravinsky. 


T he idea of 
taking a side 
in the wordy con- 
flict which has 
raged round the 
music of Stravinsky 
is very far from my 
mind. One party 
has lauded h-im to 
the skies ; and in 
consequence he has 
suffered badly in 
the awful smash 
over the Debussy 
I n Memoriam ** 
piece. A leader of the opposing party claims that he 
buried him effectually after the last performance of 
" Le Sacre du Printemps at the Prince's Theatre. Let 
the critics write as long as they like (I wonder 
the editors don’t stop them), and talk as loudly as 
they like (there is no help here, for the days of good 
manners are past and gone), the music of Stravinsky 
remains just where it was before (good music, like 
murder, will out), and this musical personality remains 
just as interesting, and not a whit more or less. 

In the midst of a continuous hurly-burly of words, 
which is nearly always taken up with mere matters 
of opinion, it is curious how the few emerging things, 
accepted widely as matters of fact, are hopelessly 
wrong. One of these cherished delusions is that Strav- 
insky eschews all that has been written — harmony, 
form, accepted melody, etc. — and “ starts afresh with 
Sound itself.” But Stravinsky had to use some definite 
and acceptable scale system, just as Cesanne and 
Gauguin, great discoverers as they were, were compelled 
to use line and colour, like every other artist in the 
world. It was the musical ” futurists ” of the little 
but noisy Marinetti-Pratella group who used Sound in 
the concrete ; but they never got past the stage of 
children playing with tea-trays. 

A South Wales musician who gives hundreds of 
lecture-lessons for the Workers’ Educational Association, 
told me some years ago that he had an old school- 
master (an Oxford M.A.) in one of his course-classes, 
who said to him, after his explanation of scales, “ But 
they don’t write tunes on scales, do they ? ” Yes ; 
they all have to do so : even Stravinsky. 

We are curiously narrow-minded on the question of 
scales : and most people regard any scries outside the 
major or minor modes as new. There are scores of 
wonderful scales, little used as yet, and hundreds of 
others which are sufficiently recognisable for use. It 
is <i composer’s business to make his scale clearly felt. 
Stravinsky (like Scriabin, Debussy, Scott, Goossens 
and others) uses the dodecuple (or duo-decimal) scale 


provided for him by the piano-keyboard. He may^ 
or may not, imagine his chords on this system ; but 
he gets them played through that system, in any case. 

Another delusion about Stravinsky is that he is a 
composer of programme-music. It is a vague term,, 
and Stravinsky uses it for refuting critics, in one sense, 
whilst his critics attach an altogether different meaning 
to it. The latter wrongly imagine that any music 
connected with a drama, or a ballet, or having a literary 
foundation is ” programme-music.” But programme- 
music as a creed began with Liszt, was continued by 
Strauss and ended with — shall we say Elgar’s ” FaL 
staff ” ? Programme-music depends upon some verbal 
description given in the concert programme-book in 
your hand, and it is based on the system of using leit- 
moiiven, or representative themes invariably associated 
with a certain person, idea, or situation throughout the 
piece. Wagner applied it to opera, but Stravinsky 
uses it not at all. He saturates himself with a subject 
and writes — music. The musical tracts which Musorgsky 
only explored, were annexed and acquired by Strav- 
insky. Like Musorgsky he threw off the abstract 
theories of pattern, sequence, and figure development* 
He freed music from the extra-musical philosophy 
(Strauss, later Beethoven), poetry (Wagner, Wolf) and 
pictorial considerations (Schumann and the Romantics) 
which placed shackles on its wings, and he lets his 
Muse soar, push, investigate, sing, or even disgust, 
as the stimulus urges him. This, of course, ib not to 
say that he uses no outside stimulus ; but having 
obtained his incitement to musical creation, he either 
kicks away the preliminary scaffolding (too strong a 
word), or is quite willing to have it kicked away. 

A third delusion is obviously the manufacture of 
the musical chemists, who wibh to label all the various- 
techniques of composers and who talk of Stravinsky 
as a past-master in the art of elimination, economy, 
and elliptic methods. But this is approaching the ques- 
tion with a biased mind. You cannot elide what was 
never there, nor ought ever to be there. Stra\'insky*s 
empiric methods take him to expression of the most 
direct kind and from this point of view he makes 
other methods seem conventional and verbose. But no 
one is more conventional than Stravinsky when he 
repeats some short savage rhythm for eighteen or 
twenty bars at a time. This is the convention of 
primitive man ; the other, of civilised man. Stravinsky 
is dealing with primitive subjects ; but even so, he 
cannot get away from convention. 

As Stravinsky is only thirty-nine — much is still 
possible in the way of composition, if not in further 
innovations. He was born on the Oranienbaum estate, 
near Petrograd. His father was a bass singer, taking 
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Varlaam (in Boris Godunotf ”) amongst many other 
parts at the Maryinsky Theatre. The boy was edu- 
cated for the legal profession, and for his piano-playing 
he was placed under the charge of a Rubinstein pupil. 
Three meetings seem to have been all-important to his 
musical career— with Rimsky-Korsakoff at Heidelberg 
in 1902, which resulted in regular lessons with him 
in composition ; with his wife, for it was in 1906, the 
year of his marriage, that he decided to de\’ote himself 
entirely to composition ; and with Diagiheff, in 1909, 
as he commissioned many and produced most of the 
pieces which have made Stravinsky famous. 


Up to the present the works of Stravin>ky divide 
into two groups : those wiatten before " The Fire-Bird " 
(1910) and those after. In the first group we find an 
early symphon\’ (written when studying with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff), a Suite for voice and orchestra on l^ush kin’s 
“ Faun and Shepherdess,” an orchestral ” Fantastic 
Scherzo,” inspired by Maeterlinck’s ” The Life of the 
Bee,” two songs to words by Serge Gododetsky, four 
piano studies, ” Fit'c Easy Pieces ” for piano-duct 
(played at the Sleinway Hall in July last by Leginska 
and Catherine van d(T Roes!) and two pieces cV occasion - - 
” Fireworks ” (for th(‘ marriage of Soma, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff 's niece, to M. Steinberg the comjioser), and 

F'uneral Song ” in commemoration of his master’s 
death. 

It was in 190() whilst he was engaged on the first 
part of ” The Xightingak' ” that he attracted Diagilieff’s 
attention, and since that time the composer and this 
great Russian entrepn'iieur have frequently co-operated. 
But before ” The Nightingale ” was finished, Stiavinsky 
had commenced and coniplet(‘d ” The Fire-Bird,” 
evidently at Diagilieff’s suggestion ; for it was hokm 
who arranged the Russian fairy tale and iiiv’ented the 
choreography. “The Fire-Bird ” music, belonging to 
the earlier period rather than to the later, reveals a 
certain relationship with Glinka’s ” Russian ” (1842) 
as well as Musoigsky’s “ Ihe Marriage-Broker and 

The F'air at Sorotchinsh.” The original orchestration 
demands two piccolos, three flutes, three oboes, one 
cor anglais, four clarinets, one bass clarinet, three 
bassoons, two double bassoons, four horns, three trum- 
pets, three trombones, one tuba, percussion, celesta, 
piano, three harps and strings ; but the work has since 
been arranged as a concert suite for a conventional 
orchestra (which seems to me a pity). 

“ The Nightingale ” (on Hans Andersen's fairy tale), 
though begun in 1909, was not finished until early in 
1914, when it was given in Sir Joseph Beecham’s Russian 
season at Drury Lane. .Stravinsky, believing that 
music “ may be married to gesture or to words, but 
not to both without committing bigamy,” called his 
work, not an opera, but a Lyrical Tale ; and caused his 
chief singing character to be invisible. There are three 
acts, the first representing his earlier musical style, 
hardly being homogeneous with the other two. It was 
probably this disparity which caused the composer 
to write a new version, transforming the original opera 
into a ballet in two scenes, where what is sung by the 
human voice in the opera is given to instruments. It is 
not intended however that one version shall supersede 
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^ “ 'I'here U nothing borrowed in these lyrics t they 
^ give us what is new, fused often into something 
‘rich and strange. " —Timet Literary Supplement 
^ “ 'L'here are graceful and charming lyrics in ‘ 'Fbe 
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the other, and there are still many who prefer the 
original vocal version to the Paris performance of 
1920 ; for the scenic action becomes somewhat difficult 
to follow without the words. 

Whereas in The Fire-bird ” the orchestral com- 
mentary takes a leading place, in the burlesque “ Pe- 
truschka the actual ballet is taken whole-heartedly 
into the scheme of things, a fact which may be accounted 
for by the collaboration of Mr. Alexandre Benois in 
designing the four tableaux. The scene is laid in 
Petrograd about 1830 ; and in the midst of the carnival 
in Admiralty Square appears an old magician of Oriental 
aspect who displays to the crowd his three animated 
puppets -Petruschka, the Dancer, and the Moor, all 
endowed by his enchantments with human attrilnites 
and sentiments. Full of humorous touches, biting 
realisms, and picturesque events, and permeated with 
the true spirit of Russian folk-song, it is to my mind 
Stravinsky’s finest work. 

With the greater claims of the actual ballet in “ The 
Rite of Springtime,” the composer makes his music 
more direct, economical, increasingly physical and 
consequently more challenging. We have experienced 
the piece under three forms — with the original Nijinsky 
choreography in 1914 (unquestionably the most power- 
ful presentment), with the new choreography by 
Massine (probably because the new and more cos- 
mopolitan members of the 1921 ballet do not know 
the original presentation) and as a concert version, by 
Mr. Eugene Goossens. Whereas it stood the concert 
test splendidly, the new choreography let the work 
down badly. 

At a concert of Stravinsky Chamber Music given by 
Mr. Ansermet in July, 1920, we heard the methods of 
“The Rite” applied to smaller and lighter subjects: 
“ The History of a Soldier,” the “ Berceuses du Chat ” 
(contralto voice and three clarinets) and “ Pribaoutky ” 
(four songs for voice and chamber orchestra). Musically 
they add very little to the Stravinsky of the ballets. 

It is when we come to such things as the Symphony 
for wood-wind orchestra, in memory of Debussy, that 
we pause. The excuse that it was badly performed 
at the Kussevitschky concert in June is disquieting 
when coupled with the conductor’s explanation that 
it was only owing to the compo'^er’s last moment 
importunity that it was performed at all. 

“Ragtime” is frankly a skit, and a -satire at the 
same time. It is written for the curious orchestra of 
two violins, viola, and double bass (no cello), flute, 
clarinet, horn, cornet, trombone, percussion and cym- 
balum, an instrument in which the composer is greatly 
interested. It is a brilliant parody of a fashion whose 
force is now fortunately nearly spent. 

The arrangement of Pergolesi's ballet for the pro- 
duction of “ Pulcinello ” need only be recorded here. 
Amongst other recent publications, there are the “ Three 
Japanese Lyrics ” ; and rumour has it that the com- 
poser is now working at a new mystic ballet, entitled 
“ Svadebka.” * 


Stravinsky resides in Switzerland where the beautiful 
scenery inspires him, just as it did Tchaikovsky and 


Scriabin in earlier times ; but though a cosmopolitan 
in general, his music is nearly always endowed with 
a strong tinge of nationality, none the less valuable for 
being more subtle than the methods of those who 
use actual folk-song material for their themes. 


PIONEERS OF THE KEYBOARD.* 

A famous T'rench critic once calmly proclaimed that 
the supremacy of England in the realm of poetry is as 
indisputable as the supremacy of Greece m the realm of 
sculpture. That assertion (quite unquestionably true) 
may be commended to the notice of the hard-faced persons 
who consider that the supremacy of England is to be 
sought in regions nearer to Throgmorton Street, or Dublin 
Castle, than to the twin peaks of Parnassus. In the realm 
of music we cannot claim supremacy ; but, as I pointed 
out recently in a notice of Purcell, we can claim some- 
thing like priority. The historian of music, considering 
opera, has very soon to discuss Purcell ; and, considering 
counterpoint, he positively must begin with the almost 
miraculous ” Sumer is icumen in.” 

In what may be called, roughly, pianoforte music (taking 
the existing piano to represent all tlie extinct tribe of key- 
board plus strings, however the notes were produced), our 
priority is well maintained. Here, for instance, in this 
most admirable set of volumes, for which we cannot find 
due words of praise, so excellently are tlu'y t^dited and 
jiroduced, wc have John Blow, born in ; William 

Croft, born in 1677; Jerry Clarke, born in !()()(/, Ben 
Rogers, born in 1614, and others whose birth, like that of 
Jeames, is “ wropt in mystry ” ; and the point to be obser\ ed 
about them all is that the pieces here given are not 
curiosities or historical survivals, but genuine musical 
inventions, fit to be played by any pianist and to (hdight 
any audience. Here we have the kind of jueces tluit Bach 
w'as afterwards to make famous in his ITench and ICnghsh 
Suites. Here we have the ” Grounds ” (pieces ton.structed 
on a repeated ground bas^) that were to come to such 
later perfection in the mighty Passacagli.i in C minor for 
organ and the finale of Brahms's I'ourth Symphony. 
But they are not mere anticipatory embrvos. d'hey are 
fine and exquisitely moulded compositions. 

The two volumes of ('roft, in particular, are <i real 
addition to the pianist's library. ICverybody knows one 
composition of Croft’s — the hymn tunc ” St. Anne,” to 
the words ” O God, our help in ages past,” perliaps the 
best hymn tune we have ; but not everybody knows even 
one of the dozen Suites here made available. I really don’t 
see how any self-respecting recitalist can avoid including 
William Croft henceforth in his concert programmes. 1 
commend him and indeed all his fellows here collected, 
to the notice of Mr. Harold vSamuel, most pious and 
musicianly of all our English pianists. 

Mr. Fuller-Maitland is entitled to the gratitude of every 
music lover for the care he has bestowed on these pieces. 
I admire specially his courage in rejecting some of the 
” ornaments ” which were the only means by which a 
note on the old instruments could be prolonged. On a 
modern piano, with its considerable sustaining power, the 
continual “ shakes ” are not only unnecessary, but actually 
irritating. 

We must not forget a word of praise for Messrs. Chester, 
who, ever courageous for the ultra-moderns, are not un- 
mindful of the English ancients. These volumes are the 
most remarkable three-sliillings’ -worths now obtainable. 

George Sampson. 

♦ “ The Contemporaries of Purcell : John Blow (2 vols.) ; 
William Croft (2 vols.) ; Jeremiah Clark (i vol.) ; Various 
Composers (2 vols)*” Selected and edited by J. A. Fuller- 
Maitland. 3s. net per vol. (Chester.) 
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LUTES AND LYRICS.* 

Strange it is to think that a mere three hundred years 
ngo no distance at all as Time’s crow flics — the lute 
was as popular as the pianoforte is now. The lute, which 
shares with the organ the boast of being the first instru- 
ment for which music was expressly composed, is of immense 
antiquity. Originally an Arab invention, eVud, it began 
as a half-gourd fitted with a resonance-board — its strings 
of silk, played with a shell or quill plectrum Tater, it 
developed into a more craftsmanlike affair, built of tweiitv- 
one maiflc-wood pieces— flat-faced, round-backed, decked 
with three rosettes, and possessing eight strings, strung 
in pairs By the Idizabethan period, the lute, at the 
height of its glory, was an ornate pear-shaped creation 
charmingly decorated with ivory, tortoiseshell and mother- 
of-pearl, and with “ knots ” or roses patterned on its 
sound-board, h'or this beautiful structure with its mani- 
fold strings, the great lute-masters of the seventeenth 
century composed their finest " ayres,” words and musK 
often treating the lute as a definite independent jiart 
ratlier than an obbligato 

The lute, however, having reached this zenith, fell 
into a slow decline Although J S Bach left a partita 
for it among his MSS , there is no instance of any engraved 
publication after 17O0 for the jioor neglected instrument 
It is now represented by guitars, mandolins and the 
like — dim echoes, sluqies and shadows. 'J'he lute, briefly, 
was the fine flower of a certain era “ when Music, heavimly 
maid, was young " — Music, still youngest of all the arts. 

Dr h"dmund H Fcllowes lui'i transcribed and is re- 
publishing, in several volumes, the best vocal works of 
the English lutenists. H(‘ appends to each song a scanewhal 
motlernised solo version with ])ianotorte accompaniment 
And the question arises, how far is he justified in tins 
monument of research Have these compositions any real 
appeal to the twentieth-century singer 

It must always remain a moot iioint, whether there be 
wisdom in the resuscitation of archaic art. Because that 
art was the oftspring of c cuTain contemporaneous conditions, 
which cannot possibly be rc‘])T'oduced. When the Sea ol 
I'aith was at the full, painters portrayed, by the hundrc'd 
and thousand. Holy Families, saints male and female in- 
numerable. Who depicts these now The original impc^tus 
IS lacking In architecture, again, we cannot reduplicate 
the s])lendours of long-dead days modern conditions at 
evc^ry pennt prohibit us , , . (ireat literature alone a 
rock amid swirling wav^es, survives and suffers no sc‘a- 
change And hence, no doubt, the late* A H Biillen’s 
work in rescuing from books of “ ayres ” the enchanting 
lyrics ol ('ampion, Rosseter, and the rest, is more valuable 
to the woild at large than the reissue of these lyrics with 
tlieir musical settings and lute-parts 

Dowland's songs show little or no attenq)! at contra- 
])untal ingc'iuuty, being ])racticall\' harmoni.scd tunes 
Ihit they arc* of great melodic beauty, by which they still 
retain a vitality above that of all other Eli/abetlian com- 
positions. Their very names are exquisite ; “ Rest awhile, 
you cruel cares ” ; " Sleep, wayward ttioughts ” ; " All 
ye whom Eovc^ or h'ortune hath bctrayc'd ” .\nd here, 
frankly heterodox, I claim that these noble melodies 
deserve a better, a morc^ modern treatment I'he bare 
]iianoforte arrangement of Dowland’s original harmonics 
isn’t good enough for our present generation Harmony, 
CAYca 1590, was timid, tentative — .sometime^s positively ugly 
in its crudity. The habit of closing songs in minor keys 
upon major chords becomes, reiterated, almost maddening 
And 1 believe that to provide such vocal and beautiful 
airs witli fresh harmonics and accompaniments, more 
consonant with modern feeling, would not do Dowland 
an injustice, but would give him a new lease of life 

Much the same remarks apply to Thomas Ford, whose 
“ Since first I saw your face ” and " There is a lady sweet 
and kind ” are familiar to every amateur choral society. 

* “ The Ihiglish School of Taitcnist Song-Wriiers " 'J'ran- 
scribed. Scored and Edited from the Original ICditions By 
Edmund Horace Fellowes, M.A , Mus.Doc. ; Jolin Dowland, 
“ First Book of Airs,” 1507 (Fart 11 .) Thomas Ford, ” Airs 
to the Lute/' 1607. 6s. each. (Winthrop Rogers.) 
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But Ford’s “ Not full twelve years twice told,” in this 
collection, would do credit to any song- writer. At present 
the green-gooseberry unripeness of its harmonisation 
debars it from most folks’ repertories. . . ; As we don’t 
live in tlie Elizabethan age, but in the neo-Georgian, why 
need we revert, or adhere, to the narrow archaism of those 
so-called " spacious ” times ? We do not delimit ourselves 
to three weeks of June roses, now that we can grow hybrid- 
teas and hybrid-perpetuals for some seven months of the 
year. May Byron. 

NOTES ON NEW MUSIC 

ENGLISH FOLK SONGS. Arranged by F. Bennicke Hart. 

(Stainer & Bell.) 

This very good collection of English Folk Songs arranged 
for young pianists is preceded by an apt foreword to the 
young musician explaining what folk songs are and why 
they form an important class of music all to themselves. 
” They have lived so long,” says Mr. Hart, ” that we know 
they must be true. All good music is true as well as 
beautiful. In fact good music is beautiful because it is 
true.” The book contains such folk songs as "Go From 


My Window,” ” Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
” The Miller of Dee,” " The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” 
and " Early One Morning.” The folk songs are in three 
volumes — the songs mentioned above being in Book I. 

THE PEGASUS. By Paul Edmonds. (Enoch.) 

" An Imitation Nautical Song ” is the sub- title to " The 
Pegasus,” and J. C. Squire’s words are " after Sir Henry 
Newbolt.” Both words and music are a skilful burlesque 
of the real article. 

BUTTERFLY WALTZ (from ” Pnneossa Ruususcsta ’’). By 
Erkki Mclartin. (Augener ) 

D^ainty, fluttering and tuneful is the ” Butterfly Waltz,” 
by Erkki Melartiu. A delightful little cameo. 

SUITE MIGNONNE. By Rudolph Friml. (Lengnick ) 

A charming suite ; not too difficult for the average 
player ; full of variety. 

AFTER SUNSET. By Dorothy Harri.s. (Schott) 

Three dainty, tuneful and easy pieces. 

ECHOES OF YOUTH. By Cornelius Gurlitt. (Reid ) 

An album of moderately difficult pieces that give scope 
for much exjiressiou in playing. 


Ube Brama. 


THE ‘ APRON ’’-STAGE AT THE OLD VIC.” 

By S. R. 


T here is, of 

course, a 
certain justice in the 
light-hearted taunts 
levelled at London 
over the opening of 
Mr. Nugent Monck’s 
little “ Elizabethan 
theatre ” at Norwich 
— that we at the 
heart of things have 
nothing permanent 
in that kind. But 
Photo by Elliott Fry. LiVtlcwood charge is at best 

a superficial one. 
Was not the very idea of getting back to Elizabethan 
scenic conditions born in London when Mr. Poel gave 
his Quarto “ Hamlet " at St. (jeorge’s Hall forty years 
ago ? It is not lack of enthusiasm that prevents us 
from havdng in London that long-dreamt-of little gem 
of an “ Elizabethan theatre ” with an ‘‘‘apron ’’-stage 
jutting out into the audience, which all of us know to 
be absolutely necessary for the dovetailing of Shakes- 
peare’s scenes and the right speaking of his verse. 
The hindrances are solely of an economic order, and 
will probably be overcome before long. 

Meanwhile we have an obvious answer in possessing, 
at the “ Old Vic,” an ” apron ’’-stage (a yard -or two 
of it, anyhow) bequeathed naturally from the past. 
There, too. we have Shakespeare played, if not exactly 
in accordance with L21izabethan method, at any rate 
in the true Elizabethan spirit — popularly, and vigor- 
ously, with no costly outlay upon spectacle. It is 
delightful to be able to record that the new ” Old Vic ” 
season which opened with ” Much Ado About Nothing,” 
followed up by " Richard II,” is already proving a 
glorious success on both sides of the footlights. The 


Littlkvvood. 

old theatre has been crammed to the doors, and the 
applause has had about it o ring of i)assioiiate gratitude 
that one finds nowhere else just now. 

Moreover, as a producer, Mr. Robert Atkins is showing 
himself a creatix’e artist and man of ideas with far 
more in him than anyone had e\i)ected. His ” Much 
Ado ” was a triumph in the use of very limited material 
to beautiful ends. The ” conventional ” arbour scene, 
with its flight of steps and onlv the tree tops l)ey()nd, 
weis one of the most beautiful sceiiK' designs, as sucli, 
that I have seen anywhere. His use of the " apron ” 
for the ceremony of Claudio’s visit to the' tomb of 
Llero, with the verses dropped actually over into the 
newly-sunken orchestra, could not have been happier 
or more " impre'i'^ive ” — to use a dreadful word. His 
" Richard II,” though to me not quite so memorable, 
was at any rate an astonishing conquest over conditions 
even more difficult. 

At the same time, not to grow tedious in the eternal 
praise of the ” Old Vic,” and the mapiilicent work 
Mr. Atkins is doing there, I must confess that — even 
with its ‘‘ apron ” — it does not quite fulfil our ‘‘ Eliza- 
bethan ” needs. The very fact that Mr. Atkins is a 
producer with special abilities and ambitions in design, 
suggests somehow that he will soon grow tired of what 
one may call ‘‘ barc-board ” work. He has before him 
a tough problem, too, in the undoubted fact that 
” Elizabethan ” Shakespeare will never be modernly 
” popular,” whereas the ” Old Vic ” is still a ” popular ’' 
theatre, and will probably always remain so. Mr. 
Atkins has used the ” apron ” most ably and shrewdly, 
in so far as he can ; but for the full use of it a highly- 
trained Shakespearean public is essential — a public 
who know Shakespeare, and the Elizabethan language, 
literature and environment, so well that it does not 
put too great a strain upon their imaginations. 

Also, a company permanently trained is needed^to 
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hold an audience with speech alone, and to giv'e every 
word its due weight. Mr. Atkins has not quite got 
either of these at the “ Old Vic ” just now. Miss 
Florence Hiickton, the new Reatrice, spoke much too 
i^ist sometimes almost uiimtelligihly though the men 
were all good, very specially the I)ogherr\ of Mr 
Andrew Leigh. Lively Benedick though he was, 
Mr. Rupert Harvey seemed to me lather too solid a 
Bolingbroke in “ Richard 11,” and Mr. Ernest Milton’s 
Richard too much of a picture. soliloquy spoken 
at the back of the stage is just making a had con- 
vention out of what was pt'rfectly natural under 
“ platform ” conditions. Still, thank Heax en for the 
“ Old Vic ” 1 

THE COMEDY OF HORRORS THE NEW 
PROGRAMME AT THE LITTLE 
THEATRE. 

Grand Guignol actin" scars tlie imagination like a tlanie 
Its vivid realisms of tone, look and f^csturc lodf^c deep 
in tlie subconscious inemory, and remain part ol one’s 
emotional liistory Ion" after the sejiarate plots which they 
lit np have faded d'lieir eflect is cumnlativ(‘ Miss 
Thorndike’s lender pathos. th(' rii"p^ed strength of Mr. 
Bealby, the subtle irony oi Mr Casson, surviving Irom 
one seru's to another, sii])ph' the desired atmosphere from 
the very rise of the i urtain (a big gain in a short -length 
play), and so secure for tlicse artists a long start in their 
attack on the snsceptibdities of their audience. This 
cumulativi‘ powei is in all repertory w^ork a most important 
factor, as the Graml (biignol management knows . it was 
a liapfK' : uca to clnudi Mr Stockwell Haw’kins’s success in 

Shepherd’s Pie ” bv the production of “ Hancot Beans," 
another episode of Mr. Gubb's pathetically disreputable^ 
career , and ^Ils^ 'riiorndike’s tine work in " Pear " and 

The Unseen ' is strengthened by memories of her past 
excellence in similar parts Unfortunately the system 
works both w’ays , and Miss Golt, fre.sli from wdiat was 
literally a ^^itcces foil in " The Old Women," comes into 

The Unst‘en ” trailing clouds of antipathy winch make 
her impersonation of a doting mother, seem strangely 
sinister and rt‘pidsi\'e — a result detrimental to Jicr jiresenl 
performance, how'ever liiglily complimentary to its 
predt-ccssor 

But if the lates roll Miss Got! in "The Unseen," in 
■" E. and O E " thev' in. ike her handsome aniemK In this 
play, the last and best of the new^ sene*., Mr E. Crawshay- 
Wilhams blends the grotcscjiie, the ludicrous and the 
. horrible wath a skill not far short of genius We are told 
there are no new plots under the sun , but there are ne^w 
methods, new atmospheres, ol which this author has found 
one. The savage nlother-lTl-law^ the shallow, sentimental 
wife, the husband dying sardonically, the friend whose 
witty knavery makes their discomfiture complete — all 
these provide a piece w Imdi succeeds worthily to " Shep- 
herd's Pie” and, like that comedy, is received wtUi even 
more marked enthusiasm than the " horror " jdays In 
one of the latter the Grand Gnignol breaks fresh ground 
by the introduction of self-satire, a method often branded 
by academic critics as a sign of decay. But wdiat of that ? 
With such material to hand as " TC. and O.E " Mr. Levy 
need have no fears for his artistic future, and the fact that 
the new comedy is in all senses " original " should bring 
ample comfort to those critics who have complained of his 
too frequent dependence on translated plays. 

For indeed this Fifth Senes proves more clearly than 
ever that the Grand Guignol’s horrors are far more an 
aperitif to its pure comedy than the piece de resistance of 
its , bill of fare. The wdiolc question is as much one for 
the post-war psychologist as for the dramatic critic ; for 
some reason the practice of fainting at the Little Theatre 
was suspended during my half-dozen visits, nor am I con- 
vinced that it has ever been so universal as the evening 
papers would have us believe. The only people likely to 
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indulge in it are the neurotic (and therefore abnormal) folk#' 
who leaven all London audiences, and those elders who are 
sufficiently mid-Victorian to have preserved their mental 
make-up unaltered by the war. Our new world is not so 
easily upset by make-believe — or rather, we have survived 
enough real horror to enjoy its fictitious reproduction and 
yet “ keep our hair on " (if I may steal a phrase from the 
philosophy of childhood) at the same time. Tliis clearer 
sanity, oikj of the few assets of our world-liquidation, is 
a real help to us in forming a detached judgment of 
the Grand Chiignors art, and will not soon pass aw'ay ; 
for the fathers have eaten bitter grapes in bitter earnest, 
and the children's teeth can no longer be artificially set 
on edge. 

E. Graham Sutton. 

DIFFERENT. At the Everyman Theatre. 

Not very — at first. Mr. O’Neill takes time to work his 
way into his theme , the action develops slowly, each point 
is underlined remorselessly, and the title is repeated till 
by the middle of the first act you begin to wish it could be 
expunged from the dictionary altogether. And then, bit 
by bit, the author's craft is justified ; it has been worth 
while to define very carefully his heroine's idealism, for 
the sake of the tragic irony of its denouement ; her lover, 
the finest spirit in her little village, is rejected for one 
lapse in hving up to her ferocious standard, but vows to 
wait till she sees reason ; thirty years drag b}’^ ; friend, 
father, brother, amid the contemptuous tolerance of their 
womenfolk, pass out on their inglorious ways ; Caleb hopes 
on. At last, returning from his final voyage, he finds her 
long-pent passion squandered (as it were in the second 
childhood of desire) on as complete a scoundrel as one 
could wish to avoid. The end is suicide — but it is not 
merely sensational ; for the real tragedy of Emma Crosby 
is not death, but the declension from an impossible altitude 
to an incredible depth — the sardonic contrast between 
life’s continuity and the ideal's decay. 

The play was followed by an amusing satire on the 
psycho-analysts of New York (or was it Hampstead ? The 
audience's obtuseness to the main point of the dialogue 
set one thinking !) Mr. Maedermott’s setting was sympa- 
thetic ; and if his sky-piece was more suggestive of a 
glorified “ area,” the impression only strengthened the 
confined, hot-house atmosphere of the play. Miss Margaret 
Carter was splendidly decorative as Henrietta ; but the 
success of the evening was Mr. Leslie Banks, both here and 
in the earher play, where he was extraordinarily effective 
in a very difficult part ; his Benny Rogers, indescribably 
repulsive even before his contemptible character is revealed 
in words, was a fine, genuine piece of acting, and his return 
to the Everyman is a recapture of which the management 
may well be proud, 

Ibsen, Hauptmann, Georges Courteline and Emile 
Mazaud are among Mr. O'Neill's successors in the Inter- 
national Season which the Everyman, under the auspices 
of the League of Nations, will present during the winter. 
We shall await eagerly the announcement of the ” many 
others ” whom we are promised. Strindberg, perhaps ? 
Not the trite, hectic Strindberg of ” Miss Julie,” but some 
play in which his mordant humour is focused on a more 
normal theme — ” Comrades,” for choice. Above all, 
Tchekov’s ” Seagull ” or ” The Cherry Orchard ” would 
be a remarkably interesting contemporary to ” Heartbreak 
House.” 

E. G. S. 

ARAMINTA ARRIVES. At the Comedy Theatre. 

Having read, reviewed and thoroughly enjoyed 
” Araminta ” when that amusing and clever novel first 
appeared some years ago, I have wondered more than once 
,why^. the heroine had never made a stage appearance ; 
blit here she is at last, beautifully impersonated by Miss 
Eileen Beldon, with Lady Tree as the terribly acute and 
ancient Cxiuntess of Crewkerne. The story stands the 
test 01 the footlights well, my one complaint being the 


entirely unnecessary minute or two of farce introduced 
when Araminta's pet ferret escapes in the Countess's bed- 
room, and people stand on chairs and the audience thinks 
it is funny. Apart from that injudicious interlude, the 
tale of the ” goose-girl ” and her progress from the dairy- 
maid stage to the hving Gainsborough is delightful to watch. 
Her lover, the young artist, is excellently studied by Mr. 

Cronin Wilson ; Mr. Lyall Swete as the dandy, Lord 
Cheriton, gave an artistic and flawless interpretation of 
a difficult part ; and Mr. Roy Byford’s Duke of Brancaster 
was a full-blooded and clever caricature, deliberately 
amusing. Miss Margaret Halstan and Miss Louise Hamp- 
ton acted with fine taste in the parts of Mrs. Lascelles and 
Miss Burden respectively. The play is one of the prettiest 
in town at the moment. Mr. Snaith, the author, has a 
neat touch in dialogue, and the skill of the actors in making 
the points tell is indisputable. To render brilliant conversa- 
tion without hardness or artificiality, as is constantly done 
in ” Araminta,” is a triumph. 

I.. R. 

MODERN DRAMATISTS.^ 

Professor William Lyon Phelps is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of American critics. He has escaped that 
provincialism which is the leading blemish of the literature 
of the Umted States, and he avoids, with beautiful fas- 
tidiousness, the least trace of what may be called the 
tongue of the cinema. 

Every dramatic critic, every lover of the theatre, in 
this country will heartily agree vith Professor Idielps's 
unnecessary apology for his latest book on the play- 
wrights : ” The last thirty years will probably be regarded 
by future historians as a great creativt* penod in the 
drama. Perhaps any contemporary criticism gains in 
intimacy what it loses in authority. If some of the 
Elizabethans had only written less about Seneca and more 
about Shakespeare ! ” 

” Essays on Modern Dramatists ” are informed by deep 
knowledge of the lore of the stage illuminated by an en- 
thusiasm which warms the heart of the reader. There are 
flashes of fine anger in the book also against standard 
stupidities. “That literary men cannot write pla>^s is a lusty 
myth,” Phelps says with splendid certainty. ” Authors 
of inane reverberating claptrap never tire of repeating it. 
Yet the three foremost playwrights of the modern English 
theatre, Shaw, Galsworthy, Barrie, were all distinguished 
novelists before anyone thought of them in connection 
with the footlights. So was St. John Ervine ; Dunsany 
was a writer of prose tales, and John Dnnkwater a pro- 
fessional poet. To command an excellent literary style is 
not necessarily a fatal handicap.” 

Gilbert Chesterton proved this years Back in his amazing 
” Magic ” ; and Miss Clemence Dane, the most literary of 
literary women, has scored the deepest success for many 
years in her first play, “ A Bill of Divorcement.” 

It is often asked, and with great bewilderment, how Sir 
James M. Barrie leapt on to the stage, an instantly 
victorious harlequin. Professor Phelps is perfectly sound 
in his explanation that Barrie always speaks wdth his 
characters and is with them in their actions. They skip, 
quite alive, out of his brain. 

While full of admiration for George Bernard Shaw, the 
writer admits that that very practical man of genius evades 
analysis : “ He is a great teacher ; and if you ask me. 
What does he teach ? I confess I do not know.” It is 
only a very wise man who can admit ignorance of any of 
his subjects. 

There is a tendency at the moment to regard John 
Galsworthy as a novelist gone astray. It is the old 
obsession of stagey people who distrust literature. It is 
sound comment on Galsworthy as pla5rwright that his 
persons are the embodiment of ideas — they are flesh and 
blood, they are real, but we are more interested in what 
they represent than what they actually are. 

Louis J. McQuilland. 

• “ Essays on Modem Dramatists.” * By W. L3ron Phelps, 
los. (Macmillan.) 
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Messrs. William Blackwood are puV)lishin/^^ befon^ 
Christmas a volume of " StOected V'erse,” b\’ Alfred 
Noyes, including " 'I'he Victory Ball,” a sinking 
poem whicJi lias never before been published in this 
country. 

Mrs. W'atts-Dunton’s book of personal recollec- 
tions, rh(‘ Home Life of Swinburne ’’ (some 
chapters (jf which luive appeared in the X luctcciiih 
Century and olsewliere), was to have been published 
last month by Messrs. Philpot, but it has been 



Mr. Gordon Bottomley. 


whose two dramas, **Gruach*’ and “ Britain s Daughter, mst 
published by Messrs. Constable, are reviewed in this Number. 


found necessary to hold it oA*er in order to com- 
plete arrangements for simultaneous publication in 
America. It will 
be publishtMl 
towards tlie end of 
IA‘bruary next. 

A new illus- 
trated edition of 
(hi\''s “ 'I'rivia, or 
1'lie Art of \\ hik- 
ing the Streets ol 
London,” will be 
])nblished this 

month by Mr. A new novel, "Rose Kds'-*.” .iiid a collection of 
essa>s by Mr. I-ucd<. ‘ I'rbanities,” were pub- 
1 )aniel () ( oniior. h^lu'd tins antumn b> .Messrs. .Methuen 



Messrs. John Long have just issued two more 
hitherto uiipublislied novels bv tlie late Nat Gould 
— A Long Shot ” and Tlu‘ Blue Bibbon.” Nat 
(h3uld lias had sev'eral imitators of late years, but 
so far the mantle of his popularity does not seem 
to have fallen on any of them. 


As we go to ])ress, we learn with \'er\' much regret 
of tlie death of !\lr. h 21 kiii Mallawvs, after a short 
illness, at the age of 70. He started publishing 
in partnership with Mi. John Lane in i^^87, and 
since the partnershi]) wtis dissolved m has, 

like Mr. Lane, cxirried on business alone. In liis 
time, he publislit-d the hrst hooks of se\eral of the 
most distinguished of our latter-day poets. He 
was a gracious personality with a touch of old- 
w'oiid courtesy about him. Without and within, 
his premise's in Lork Street were redoh'ut of a more 
leisurely, a more bookish age than ours. To stand 
in his book-lined shop and look along the dark 
passage into his back rcRiin and sec* him seated at 
his high desk, silhouetted against the window, was 
to be transported into the eighteenth eentury and 
catch something of the sensation Goldsmith and 
Shenstoiie must have had wiien they called on their 
booksellers. It w^as a pleasant oasis in a too-restless 
modern world and he harmonised pleasantly with 
his surroundings. 

The Nobel Prize for Literature has been awarded 
to M. Anatole France. 
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'' Sounds and 
Images/' which 
Mr. Erskine 
Macdonald is pub- 
lishing shortly, is 
a book of poems 
by Mr. Govinda 
Krishna Chettur, 
a nephew of Sir 
('. Sankaran Nair, 
a member of the 
India Council. 
Both Mr. Yeats 
and Mr. Masefield have borne testimony to the 
promise in Mr. Chettur’s work which, without being 
Indian in outlook, is distinctively Oriental in 
temperament. 

The Way of Revelation,” by Wilfrid Ewmt, 
which has just been published by Messrs. Putnams, 
is one of the most remarkable novels the Great War 
has yet inspired. No novel of war has been 
attempted on so large a scale since Tolstoy wrote 
“ War and Peace," and as Tolstoy gained his 
experience by serving as an officer of the Imperial 
Guard in the Crimea, so Mr. Ewart fought with the 
20th (Guards) Brigade, and afterwards as Captain 
with the Guards Division throughout the w^ar with 
Germany. 

Mr. Wilkinson Sherren is busy on a successor to 
his latest novel, ‘'The Marriage Tie " ; meanwhile 
he has been writing a comprehensive handbook on 
“ The Rights of the Ex-Service Man and Woman," 
which is published at a popular price by Mr. L. J. 
Gooding, of Westminster. The Right Hon. C. A. 
McCurdy, K.C., M.P., has written a special intro- 
duction for the book. 



Phoio.by Stanley. Mj.. GoTinda 

Kriahna Chettur. 



/ Ceonard van Noppen. 

^ Lieut. U.S.N.R., and hU wife 

at Bellaglo* Lake Como- 

Mr. van Noppen*B book of war poems, *'The Challenge” (Elkin Mathews)' 

^ Is now in its second edition. 


A first glance enables one to recommend “ John 
Rutland’s Romance," by J. P. Bessell, to all who 
are looking for a capital present-day tale of crime 
and mystery. Messrs. Sampson Low, who pub- 
lished Mr. Bessell’s first novel, “ Paid Out," have 
published this, his second. 


We have received the two first numbers of 
Fanfare, a new musical magazine issued twice a 
month by Messrs. Goodwin & Tabb. Its conten- 
tion is that " the average musical paper pays too 



little hee tod the human aspect of the musician, 
and contributes most inadequately to his general 
information and culture," and it proposes to " deal 
with literature, drama, painting, sculpture and 
theatre-craft as matters a knowledge of which 
forms a necessary complement to musical culture." 
This is a large and ambitious programme, and these 
two numbers proceed to carry it out with a gusto 
and liveliness that keep you awake and reading. 
The magazine is up to date and beyond it ; its 
articles and notes on those varied matters to which 
it devotes itself are crisp and alive and well-in- 
formed ; its drawings are uncompromisingly futur- 
istic ; and its poems are the newest things in the 
new poetry line that we have come across. “ Ab- 
strait " leaves us gasping, and we don’t know what 
it means ; but there is no denying that Fanfare 
is interesting, amusing, full of pep, and with so 
much vigour and go about it is simply bound to 
succeed— you feel that nothii^ can st0p it 
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Mr. Henry Danielson, one 
of the younger school of 
booksellers, made a very 
successful debut as a pub- 
lisher a little while ago 
with Mr. Bernard Muddi- 
man’s '' The Men of the 
Nineties," and has compiled 
and recently published a 
volume of Bibliographies 
of Modern Authors." He 
has just finished a " Biblio- 
graphy of George Moore ” 
for Messrs. T. Werner 
Laurie. 

Lady Scott, wife of 
Major-General Sir Arthur 
Scott, has written an ex- Mr. Henry Danielson, 

citing war novel, “ The Blue Larson. 



Meredith Starr, with a 
preamble by Mr. W. H. 
Chesson. The book is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Heath, 
Cranton & Co. 

Three new volumes that 
have been added to Messrs. 
C. W. Daniels’s Plays for 
a People’s Theatre " are 
"Old King Cole," by 
Clifford Bax ; " O-Kai," a 
fantasy of now and then, 
by E. C. Reed; and 
" Vcraz," a sort of fantastic 
satire, by M. A. Arabian. 
All three are readable, but 
none of them reaches the 
level of the best in the series. 


Vase," which Messrs. Holden & Hardinghani have Mr. Thornton Butterworth breaks new ground 
published. It is a story of German spies and the this autumn with " The Royal Road Library," a 
lives that were lived in the trenches, behind the new scries of books for children which combine 


lines and at home in England in the days when 
the submarine menace was at its height. 

We have received the 1922 issue of Mr. Joseph 
Shaylor’s charming little annual, the " From Friend 
to Friend Kalendar " (is. 6d. ; Simpkin, Marshall). It 
is very tastefully produced and in addition to such 
useful features as a date 


amusement with instruction and tell of the wonder- 
ful facts ot science, history, natural history and the 
whole material universe simply, imaginatively and 
with all the charm of a fairy-tale. The first five 
volumes, some of which are reviewed elsewhere in 
this Number, augur well for the success of the series. 
Two are by that great Danish writer for children, 
Carl Ewald ; two by Miss Netta Syrett ; and one, 

a story of the butterflies^ by 


calendar, postal regulations 
and a diary for the year, 
contains an original poem 
for each month, all the 
poems touching on some of 
the infinite aspects of 
friendship. Its literary and 
artistic quality make the 
" From Friend to Friend 
Kalendar " a most attrac- 
tive as well as a serviceable 
substitute for the orthodox 
Christmas card. 

Over sixty well - known 
novelists have written of 
their own art, their methods 
of work, their views on 
modem fiction and its 
development in "The 
Future of the Novel," a 



W. H. Koebel. Beautifully 
illustrated and artistically 
bound, the books are attrac- 
tive to look at as well as to 
read. 

The February number 
of The Print - Collectors 
Quarterly, edited by Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson, C.B.E., 
will contain an account of a 
curious discovery made by 
Mr. G. S. Layard which 
clears up the mystery that 
has, ever since Horace 
Walpole’s time, surrounded 
the equestrian portrait of 
Cromwell engraved by 
Pierre Lombart. The 
Quarterly is published by 
Messrs. Dent & Sons 


series of interesting inter- 
views conducted by Mr. 


Mr. John Freeman, 

whose new book of poems, *' Music,” has just been published by 
Messrs. Selwyo ii Blount. 

From a drawing by W. Rothenstein. 


“ The Film : Its Use in 
P.opula'r Education,” by 
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J a c kson 
W r i g 1 e y , 
will be 
published 
shortly by 
Messrs. 
Grafton & 
Co. The 
book will 
have a 
foreword 
by Sir 
(j i 1 b e r t 
Parker. 


A boo k 
that should 
appeal t o 
a 11 bird 

Mr. E. Kay Robinson. I'^vers and 

whose new book, ‘‘ Tht Country Hay by Day ” (Holden & StudCUts ()f 

HardinKhain), is reviev\ed in our second Supplement. 

o r n 1 1 h o - 

logy, ''Wild Life in the Tree Tops,” by Captain 
C. W. K. Knight, is published by Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth. It is illustrated with a series of 
remarkable photographs that have the double \irtue 
of artistic charm and scientific value. 

The Oxford Press have issued a delightful bijou 
edition of Thomas a Kempis’s '' Imitation ” in a 




Mr. W. B. Maxwell. 

whose new novel| “A Little More," was recently published 
by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


very tasteful ecrase leather binding. It is a tiny 
booklet of 576 pages, beautifully clearly printed — 
so small and slight of bulk that two would go easily 
into a waistcoat pocket. Other devotional and 
prayer books are included in the series to which 
this belongs, as well as the works of standard poets 
and other writers. 


The Later Periods of Quakerism ” brings the 
Standard Quaker History series to a conclusion. 
Dr. Rufus Jones, the general editor of the series, 
and himself the author of the last two volumes, 
has proved himself, as The I'lmcs recently said, (me 
of the two ablest 
and most interest - 
ing of Englisli- 
speaki ng wr i t e r s 
in philosophy and 
religion, tlie (^ther 
being W" i 1 1 i a m 
James. 

“The Story of 
the Mikado,” 
written by Sir \\\ 

S. Gilbert some 



Mr. Rufus M. Jones. 


fourteen years ago and now first pubhshed, will be 
issued immediately by Mr. Daniel O’Connor. The 
book has been illustrated in colour by Miss Alice B. 
Woodward. 


M. Aurel Kolnai, whose rcmarkeible book, 
“ Psycho-analwsis and Sociology,” was recently 
published by Messrs. Allen Unwin, was born at 
Budapest in icjoo, and is the son of a Jewish bank 
director. He matriculated in the Gymnasium at 
Budapest in 1918, went to the Budapest University 
to study law, but on the outbreak of Hungarian 
Communism had to give up his studies there and 
has since been studying under difficulties in Vienna. 
He has contributed numerous scientific and political 
articles to Hungarian newspapers and reviews, and 
has two new books in preparation. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

“ The Woodcutter's Dog " (Daniel O’Connor) is a simple 
eighty-year- old story translated from the French of Charles 
Nodier, and telling of the wookcutter’s faithful curly-haired 
mongrel, Bichonne, and how she gave her life to save her 
master's children from a wolf in the Forest of Lions. A 
slight episode, told swiftly and with the bare simplicity of 
phrase that appeals to children. The quaint coloured 
woodcuts of Lovat Fraser add not a little to its charm. 

Volume III of ' English Prose," chosen and arranged by 
W. Peacock, has been added to " The World’s Classics “ 
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(2S. 6 cl. ; Humphrey Milford), and brmgs the selection do^^n 
from Walpole to Charles Lamb Mr Peacock has done his 
work of selection admirably, and when the two further 
volumes have completed the senes ( " T.andor to Holmes ” 
and '■ Mrs. Gaskell to Henry James ') he wdl have com- 
piled a real golden treasury ot English jirose that will deset ve 
to take rank as a standard anthology of its kind. 

That he has a deil hand for telling a story and 

touching in his charactt'rs ]\[r Cliee J)esniond has proved 
already in “ Derek Ciaseoyiie.” and in tlial ingenious tale 
of German espionage, “ Intrigue ” His third book. 

Vanished Ciods (7^ b(^l . Hodder tV Stoughton), has the 
same qualities of construction and narrative skill, but thcie 
are deeper, nioie poignant notes of romance and of jias.sion 
in it. Tliere is not a more burning and eager spirit of 
youth in the love of Romeo and Juliet tlian in the instant 
Jove tliat drew Bruce Chaloner and Slunla Tempest I0 

each other from the 
moment ol their 
m(‘etiiig Siieila’jf 
Hesitations and fears, 
and th. »’ ^asons lor 
them ; the sudden 
barrier that is raised 
between her and 
ISruce by the re- 
iccted. disappointed 
Becky, an hour alter 
their wedding, and 
the bitter enstrange- 
inent that results, 
are as sensitively and effectively liandled as is the moving 
scene of their reconciliation, wlicn Sheila breaks down her 
pride and n*tiirns to take her ]ilace hy her husband at the 
crisi-s of the great fight he is making for his rights against 
a powerful and unscrupulous ring of capitalists Sheila 
is a remarkably able .study in Icmimne temperament ; her 
brother. Kit, C'haiouer. Becky, and all the minor characters 
are verv naturally and cleverly drawn. The interest ol 
the story is cumulative , it grows and quickens from 
chapter to chaptci to its culmination, when Chaloner finds 
his vanislied gods return to him A charming love 

romance, and the more charming because the romance of 
it rings true. 

“ A Mummer's Tale/' by Anatole hrance (7s. (nl. net, 
John Lane), is a study in emotions B'ehcie, an actress, 
falls in love with Ligny. Che\"alicr, her former lover, 
mad with jealousy, blows his brains c)ut almcxst on 
her doorstep. His accusing ghost thereafter stands 
between Felicie and Ligny and eventually parts them for 
ever. That is M. B' ranee’s story summarised with the 
concise horror of a railway time-table But the naked 
narrative is clothed with a warm garment of words that no 
mere quotation of a line or two c:oiild picture. Great 
writers there have been who, in order to explain their 
characters to the reader, dissected them ^vith the merciless 
precision of the surgeon ; but M. France presents his heroes, 
his heroines, even his minor figures with a rare tenderness 
a sympathy born of understanding, equally revealing and 



Mr. Aurel Kolnai, 

author ol ‘‘ Psycho-analy.sis and Sociolog[> " 
(Allen & Unwin). 



Mr. Carl Ewald, 

the famous Danish writer ot nature stones for children. Two 
of his new books, “'l\\o Lens” and “The Old Willow 
Tree ‘ ( rhornton liuiterworih), are reMe^^er^ 
in our Children s Supplement 

infinitely more attractive It may be said that little 
Trublet, the physician, is made a vehicle for psycho- 
analytical reflections which are not altogether new. Is 
there aiiytJung new The present reviewer, for one, is 
quite content to listen to the fat man’s philosophy. The 
pictures of the FTcnch stage and those who live by and 
about it are drawn with powerful stroke's of a master’s brush. 
One is aware of the enormous difficult v of translating such 
a book without destroying its atmosphere Xev'ertheless, 
“ wangle ” and“ fed up ” grate They may be expressive, 
they are undoubtedly colloquial, but they are iuharnionious. 



Mr. Selwyn Jepaon 

(son of Edgar Jepson), whose first novel, “The (Juallfied 
Adventurer” (Hutchinson), is reviewed in this Number. 
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Beyond this, the trans- 
lation has been done 
well. 

When the cold eye of 
the reviewer lights on a 
book written by Mrs. 

Victor Rickard, it 
softens, and hope 
springs up. She has 
proved herself to be 
mistress of a delicate 
art, which was ex- 
hibited clearly in 
** Cathy Rossiter,” and 
which reached its 
height in that absorb- 
ing drama called “ The 
House of Courage.” Be- 
side these two books, ”A 
Fool’s Errand ” (8s. 6d. ; 

H odder & Stoughton) 
is slight and unpreten- 
tious, but the plot, such 
as it IS, is carefully 
woven. Tired momen- 
tarily of life, the hero, 

Quentin Dillon, resolves 
to go on any old adven- 
ture. He is delightfully 
described ; a thorough 
English gentleman ; 
with sensitive face, and 
dark, audacious eyes. 

We remain uncon- 
vinced when Mrs. 

Rickard tells us that he went to stay at an unsavoury 
commercial hotel in Paddington, on his search for some- 
thing to do. Chance presented him with a new acquaint- 
ance, one of the same name — Dillon ; a wretched little 


10 

man just off to Ran- 
goon to assist a shady 
character called Rad- 
stock, who is ” trading ’ ’ 
(otherwise, gambling). 
Bored Quentin offered 
to go out in his name- 
sake’s stead and met 
on the boat sweet 
Marian Keith, also 
innocently bound for 
the Radstocks' evil 
home. She is exquisite, 
Irish, an orphan, a lamb 
among the wolves of 
the world. Follows 
the misunderstanding. 
She’d like to love 
Quentin the gallant ; 
but how comes he to 
]ye employed by her 
villainous relative 
Radstock ? Quentin, 
when he gels into the 
routine of his loath- 
some new duties, 
sickens, but does not 
wish to be far from 
Marian. Result — great 
misunderstanding and 
great misery on the 
part of Marian, who 
believes the tale that 
Dillon is married. 
There is a nice, 
cheerful ending in the home of an old professor, who 
is fond of quoting Nietzsche ; there are no dull pages 
and nothing need be skipped, which, after all, is 
praise ! 



Viscountess Rhondda. 


From *D. A. Thomas, Viscount Rhondda” (Longmans), reviewed 
in second Supplement. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1921. 

A nswers to these competitions {each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 

forwarded not later than the of the month to 

" The Prize Page,” The Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV a7id V are the same each month, and that for the next 
two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 

Special Notice. — Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


1. — Prize of One Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

11 . — K Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of The Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 

III. — We offer a Prize of One Guinea for the best 
^ two-hundred words criticism of and additions 
to the symposium in The Bookman Christmas 
Number on What Poets — especially living 
Poets — and which one or two of their Poems 


should be included in a future edition of the 
Golden Treasury of English Poetry. 

IV.— A Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 

V. — A copy of The Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for The Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


THE READER. 


JOHN DRINKWATER : THE PLAYS OF A POET. 

By John Freeman. 



Mr. John DrinKwater. 


I T is the task of a chronicler to record, but of a 
critic to expound, to enlarge, to concentrate, to 
pursue tendencies, to recognise not only what is subtle 
and remote but also — a harder task — what is plain and 

immediate Why 

is “Abraham 
Lincoln “ popular ^ 
has been asked by 
m a n y p u zz 1 e d 
heads, simple and 
cynical questioners 
alike being con- 
fused by the success 
which th<‘y had 
never anticipated. 
My own answiM* is 
Mnipl(‘r than any 
cynical suggestion, 
a n d it IS that 
“ .‘Xbraham Lincoln “ succeeded for a single rate, de- 
lightful reason - --it deserved success even while it was 
never allowed to paiuh'r to success. 

For there is a loathsome kind of success which is 
secured by debasement, and it would be easy to name 
novelists (for example) who, capable of a moderate 
achievement, have deliberately betrayed their art and 
their personal gifts, in order to satisfy an unlawful lust 
for money and a transient praise. But “ Abraham 
Lincoln “ surprised success, as a traveller, passing 
musing over yello\v long-untravelled sands, may surprise 
an undreamed-of treasure, lying exposed and neglected 
in his path. Easy enough is it to despise the riches 
which are beyond our reach, easy enough to pretend 
that only the worthless is wanted ; but the pretence 
is often false and dishonourable. Prophecy may’ be 
blind and the elements ot success incalculable ; but in 
examining a work of art which has evoked a vast welcome 
it is neither just nor wise to assume the existence of 
intellectual dishonesty in the author or general folly 
in his public. 

From this cautionary preamble let us turn to John 
Drinkwater’s first famous play, “ Abraham Lincoln, “ 
and ask more precisely what are its merits. They are 
both positive and negative, and they are intertwined 
one with another (as arc the virtues of any human 
being) so closely as to be almost beyond disentangling. 
First there is a great simplicity and no cleverness. The 
play is a series of straight lines, without those inveterate 
convolutions which we suspect in a “ poetic “ play, 
and without the cunning criss-crossing of purposes with 
which cleverer men find it so easy to spoil their best 
inventions. Next, like the old chronicle plays, “ Abia- 
ham Lincoln seizes the advantage ot the half-familiar 
and builds upon a tradition. In most ages traditional 
art is followed by some and despised by others. Tradi- 
tion gives something like dignity to dullness, and pro- 
vokes something like rage in heresy ; and it is the artist's 


great difficulty to accept tradition while preserving an 
aesthetic freedom — to modify even while he obeys. 
Just as a few lines of v(‘r.se become intolerable if they 
too exactly repeat the precise iambic movement, so in 
a larger aspect form becomes intolerable if the theme, 
as well as the manner, of the artist are utterly subdued 
to it. Equallv in a hue of verse and in the whole scheme 
and shape of a play% it is the continual slight infraction 
of the rigidity of law that enables the artist to follow 
the freedom ol his mind without hindrance and without 
bewilderment ; 

“ 'Tis but in .such captivity 
The unbounded Heavens know what they be.” 

That imagination should voluntarily subdue itself to 
law^ and yet genius not be cramjied by the submission, 
IS hardly surprising wdien wti consider how the spirit is 
bounded yet not crippled, expri\ssed but not exhausted, 
by the body. Unhappily the obscure, aspiring suitors 
to Fame are too often persuaded into a belief that 
excess is liberty, and extravagance fulfilment. 

That easy persuasion has never been Drinkw^ater's, 
and indeed in his lyrical poetry there may perhaps 
be found a little too decorous a discipleship, too un- 
questioning an acceptance ; the essential slight infrac- 
tion of law' being infrequent, and his poetry often 
w'anting in the spontaneous movement which is the 
veiy life of verse. But even those who hold this view 
might well pause before extending it to “ Abraham 
Lincoln.” The simplicity and directness of this play 
bring to my mind the free yet not quite unconstrained 
movement, the slight angularity indeed, of a happy 
child in whom nature and civility are reconciled. My 
own first sight of the pla\’ at Hammersmith gave me an 
impression which subsequent reading wonderfully con- 
firmed ; nor could any play be negligible which survived 
the test of the stage, severe enough in one aspect, and 
the test of the study, at least equally severe in another. 
On the stage, something may have been due to the 
vivid and singular apparition of Lincoln himself, as 
presented by Mr. Rea, but when that impression has 
been dimmed by the passage of time it cannot be due 
to the admirable actor alone that the same force is 
felt in reading. The impression is skilfully prepared 
and sustained from the moment w'hen Lincoln's old 
humble friends are introduced in the First Scene 
and followed by the delegation which offers him the 
power and the glory of the United States ; and it is 
reinforced when — greatly daring -a meeting of Con- 
federate commissioners with the new President is set, 
and perfected w'hen that in turn is succeeded by a 
cabinet meeting, and once again the moral domination 
of Lincoln is so easily asserted. In that single phrase, 

” the moral domination of Lincoln,” the open secret 
of the play's importance is revealed ; for that is the 
quality which dictates the movement, breathes a grave 
undertone through all the strife, and inspires the whole 
atmosphere of the play and its public performance. 
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Seldom a moral issue the occasion of a dramatic 
success, and it is surely John Drinkvvater’s chief praise 
that he has enlar^^cd the stiff boundaries of English 
drama. In the Third Scene, indeed, that issue is 
deliberately and ironically heightened by a ]>assage 
between Lincoln and the women : 

Mrs O'lin-.RLV * Tiiank you, Mr T^rcsident, for what 
you’ve said. J must try to think about it. But I alwa\\s 
believed war to be wroii^ I didn’t want my boy to go, 
because I believed it lo be wrong. But he would. That 
came to me last we(‘k. {SJir hcnich a paper to Lincoln.) 

Lincoln (looki, at it, vises, and hands it hack to her) : 
Ma’am, there are times when no man may speak. I grieve 
for you, I grieve for you. 

Mrs. Otherlv (vising) : I think I will go. You don't 
mind my saying what I did ? 

Lincoln . W'e are all poor creatures, ma’am. Think 
kindly of me (He takes her hand.) Mary ! 

[Mrs. Lincoln goes out ivith Mrs. OruERLv 

Mrs. Blow . Ol course it’s very sad for her, poor w'oman. 
But she makes her trouble worse by these perverted views, 
doesn’t she. And 1 hope you will show no signs of weaken- 
ing, Mr. lYesidcnt, till it has been made impossible for 
those shameful rebels to hold up their heads again. Goliath 
says you ought to make a proclamation that no mercy will 
be shown to them afterwards. I’m sure I shall never speak 
to one of them again. (Rising) Well, I must be going. 
I’ll see Mrs. Lincoln as I go out. Good afternoon. 
Mr President 



Poster 

by C. LoTSt Fras«r. 


For John Drinkwater's play, Abraham Lincoln." 



The Log Cabin in Kentucky 
where Lincoln was born. 


FiO.i .l/\' Magazine. By permission of Mr. Arthur Mee. 

[She turns at the door, and offers Lincoln her hand, which 

he does not take, 

Lincoln ; (rood afternoon, madam. And I’d like to 
otfer ye a word of advice. That poor mother told me 
what she thought I don’t agree with her, but I honour 
her. She’s wrong, but she is noble. You’ve told me what 
you think — 1 don't agree with you. and I’m ashamed of 
you and your like. You, who have sacrificed nothing, 
babble about destroying the Soiitli while other peojile 
conquer it. I accepted this war with a sick heart, 
and I’ve a heart that’s near to breaking everv day. 
I accepted it in the name of humanity, and just and 
merciful dealing, anti the hope of knt^ and chanty on 
earth. And you come to me, talking of revenge anti 
destruction, and malice, and enduring hate. These gentle 
people are mistaken, but they are mistaken cleanly, and 
in a great name. It is you that dishonour the cause for 
which we stand -it is you who would make it a mean and 
little thing. 

It is ea.sy, with such echoes of eloquence pursuing 
one’s thoughts when the play is done, to understand 
why the Lyric Theatre at Hammersmith and the huge 
Lyceum in the Strand should have attracted people 
whom the theatre foi so long had failed to allure. 
Jeremy Collier himself might rub his hands if it were 
given him to revisit the blissful glimpses of the moon. 
Moral questions are acute enough in Mr. Shaw's plays, 
but Mr. Shaw does not fill the Lyceum ; for it is not 
the ab.stract moral question but the incarnate moral 
attitude that arrests the thoughts of men and women. 
Thus the modern home of innocent melodrama 
became a shelter for what is really a dramatic study 
of an historical character whose influence upon English 
people has been remote and slight. Even the faults of 
the play have scarcely limited its attraction. The two 
Chroniclers may seem as grotesque on the stage as in 
the study, and their reminder of Mr. Hardy’s “ Dynasts ” 
too insistent ; and many who have seen the play have 
lamented the interruption of such an effusive lyricism 
as ; 

“ You who have gone gathering 
Cornflowers and meadowsweet. 

Heard the hazels glancing down 
On September eves, 

Seen the homeward rooks on wing 
Over fields of golden wheat, 

And the silver cups that crown 
Water-lily leaves.” 

And even the much better verse of : 

” A wind blows in the night, 

And the pride of the ro.se is gone ” 
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might have been spared without hardship for the 
audience. Another fault, if it be fault (for I cannot 
urge it), has been alleged against the author’s treatment 
of history. The cavil is a dull one. If art imposes 
obligations, thick as the thorns of a hedge, it offers 
liberties as many, and the truthful presentation of a 
great figure, viewed imaginatively, is not dependent 
upon the accurate observance of the calendar ; else 
that useful term, the Chronicle Play, would possess too 
deadly a meaning. A more sensible objection is that 
the tone is inadequately relieved ; but here again 
criticism herself remembers that the very subject of 
the play is a character of exceptional loftiness and 
sustained seriousness, moving slowly through a grave 
era. Sensitive reactions, gusty passions, romantic 
weaknesses, gross abasements, sudden raptures — these 
form no part of Lincoln’s history ; and it is to the 
author’s credit, not to his dispraise, that tlie historical 
character has not been 


imparting life and vigour to a play which reads a 
little primly. 

Yet suspicion is precipitate, and I must hasten to 
the manifest excellences, leaving aside once again any 
questioning of the poet’s right to make what use he 
may of that supple jade, the Muse of History. “ Oliver 
Cromwell ” opens with an admirable domestic piece, 
a piece that strikes the key of the pla}^ and suggests 
that the Great Rebellion was a vast family feud — 
truly a domestic calamity in which brother was set 
against brother, father against son, and honest English- 
men on both sides opposed in extreme contention. 
“ There’s always something wrong. It keeps men 
busy, I suppose,” says Oliver's mother, with a kind of 
humorous sadness ; adding to the impression with 
another brief sentence : ” Oliver’s like somebody out 
of the Bible about to-morrow as it is. This will make 
him worse.” Her remarks about recent and current 


falsified or sentimentalised. 
Negro slavery does not 
quicken our sympathies 
now, and the temptation to 
heighten the subject and 
arouse faded sensibilities— 
if ever the author felt the 
temptation — w^as put by 
with dignity. J rejoice that 
this has been so, especially 
since I have a painful mis- 
giving that ” Oliver Crom- 
well ” indiciiles a yielding 
to the sentiminital , and 
therefoie pre.sents a le^.h 
faithful likeness to its grc.it 
subject. 

The passage to ” Oliver 
C r om well ” compels an 
admission concerning 
” .\braham Lincoln ” wLich 
I have been loath to make, 
namely, that the real flaw in 
the earlier play is the slug- 
gishness of dramatic action — 
another matter than the 
question of uniformity of 
tone. The flaw* is disguised 
by the moral brightness 
and clarity in wdiich 
Lincoln moves, and it has 
not appeared a conspicuous 
flaw, neither has it proved a 
hindrance to the general 
working of the play. But it 
has touched more seriously 
the new drama, and I am 
the more anxious to see how 
far the splendid inventions 
of the stage, and the 
presence of Mr. Henry 
Ainley in the part of 
Crcmwell, may succeed in 
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jjoctrv about Shakespeare and Herrick and Donne 
and Herbert are scarcely the remarks we should expect 
fiom an old lady of eighty, but her precocity can be 
forgi\en for the sake of a witty rebuke to Hampden, 
\Nho complains that Hei rick's poetry is not very benous 
" Don t be silly Mr Hampden — if vou excuse me for 
saving so Mr Heiiick is very serious indeed, only 
he isn t alwavs telling us of it ” 

Ciomwtllb entrance into the plav is admirably 
managed, and his significant 
attitude announced in a 
dcxtime which is no longer 
a mattei of political doubt, 
but still a matter (in these 
dci>s of abundant perplexity) 
of philosophic doubt I 
have a faith that the people 
of this countiv are born to 
be undei God a free people " 

But e\en in the decline of 
political doubt the Second 
Scene remains vigorous and 
imprcssi\ e, for there the 
Commons aic assembled to 
hear Cromwell s Vindication 
of the Rights of Man Men 
are still concerned with 
such problems as vexed 
the heart of the seventeenth 
centui y, and although 
Cromwell's doctrine is idly 
accepted, its fulfilment 
lemams obscure and difficult 
It is stated m fresh terms 
to-day, but it is not done 
with The exigence of Crom- 
well's assertion thioughout 
Dnnkwater's play somewhat dulls the edge of action, 
and except for a moment of heat in the scene at Naseby 
the whole play, in its eloquence and dignity, seems to 
possess more of the magnificent gravity of an Imaginary 
Conversation by Walter Savage Landor, than the swift 
movement of drama Even the visit of Cromwell to 
Charles at Hampton Court (where the discovery ot the 
King’s treachery is so artlessly contrived), although it 
is a conception of the highest value for the occasion. 


does not wholly redeem the play from its static coldness , 
and another unfortunate touch, from which humour 
might have saved the author, is noticeable in the last 
scene — a scene heaving with tenderness and human 
kindness — ^in which Olivei's mother, now aged ninety, 
listens appreciatively to Marvell's subtly metaphysical 
poetry and bids her son * "Be kind to all poets, Oliver 
They have been vciy kind to me They have the best 
doctrine " This dying adjuration, though its abstract 

truth IS a point for which 
1 could willingly bleed, is 
disastiously undramatic for 
the conclusion of the play. 

Theie is, to end all my 
complaints, a thougnt too 
much of the feminine in 
" Olivti Ciomwell I would 
not be hv percritical, but 
it seems that Cromwell has 
been conceived in terms of 
\braham Lincoln C romwell 
was no Lincoln his great- 
ness was a greatness of his 
own, and lu could not be 
great in anothei s way He 
was subtle hi^ mind was 
active and acute he was 
nearer to Napoleon than to 
Lincoln, he was a ma-^ter 
of men, a master of Engl ind 
when England needed a 
master , and of all this 
variable greatness, this 
upland irregularity of genius, 
there aie but faint tiaces in 
John Dnnkwater's play 
But like ‘Abiaham 
Lincoln," it has the moral domination which it is 
this poet's special purpose to illuminate He has 
portrayed Cromwell as he sees him, the Elder Bi other 
in a family from which a weak and intellectually 
dissolute father is with difficulty expelled , and no one 
will complain of an absence of seriousness in his 
conception, or of a want of that rare skill which is 
necessary to the achievement of honourable success 
in dramatic work 
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S INCE Mr. Dnnkwater has selected for purposes 
of dramatisation Xvm such gnm personalities ae 
Ohvei Cromwell and Abraham Lincoln, it is permissible 
to v^onde^ why, and to look into the two cases to find 
the source of attraction Perhaps the best plan is to 
make a comparison of the tv\o men after the manner 
of Plutaich 

J To^ begm with, neither of them 46 a very promising 
aibject if the dramatist has m view the love interest. 
It IS true that Lincoln had affairs — strictly straight- 
ard ^ and honourable affairs — with three women i 


but none of them lent itself to dramatic treatment No 
doubt a romantic poet of determination might make 
something out of the case of Miss Ann Rutledge and 
her early death, with its shock to Lincoln But not 
enough is known about these affairs to make them win 
a place in the public regard ; at all events, this is not 
the aspect in which Lincoln appears as a significant 
figure in life* There is a curious matter-of-factness 
about the information handed down to us concerning 
the three women who hav»e pon their wagjf^ onto the 
intimate storf Of this greal I^Oftiaiice &ids 
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it difficult to survive the statement of their weight avoir- 
dupois. Wlieii we are told that they weighed respectivelv 
one hundred and twenty, one hundred and fifty and one 
hundred and thirty pounds, there does not seem to be 
much more to say. On Cromwell's side, an early and 
happy omarriage, with a serene domestic life, does not 
provide an attractive opening for the romantic dramatist. 

The truth is that these two worthies are men's 
men.fightingmen, 
dominators. They 
attract l)y their 
actions, and draw 
their dramatic 
value from what 
they did in war 
and statesman- 
ship. 

There are cer- 
t ain obvious 
resemblances in 
the careers of the 
two men. Each 
had a long pre- 
paratory period, 
and came to his 
own at a late 
stage. Each had 
a long spell of 
country work 
among quiet sur- 
roundings. Each 
passed through 
that distressing 
time of darkness 
and doubt that 
falls to the lot of 
so m a n y w h o 
afterwards reach 
distinction. T o 
be sure, the storm 
and stress differed 
in the two cases, 
as WHS only 
natural in view 
of the contrasting 
conditions, but 
this interlude of gloom and mental fight produced the 
same sort of result in both. 

Both came of intrinsically good stock, though the 
American began in poverty and the Englishman in 
comparatively easy circumstances. It is claimed that 
Lincoln had all the advantages associated with that 
rather meaningless phrase, “ racy of the soil," while 
Cromwell had whatever benefits come from hereditary 
squirearchy on his father’s side, and the suspicion of a 
royal descent on his mother's. In a way it is reason- 
able to call both of them self-made men, since the 
difference between their beginnings and their glorious 
endings is so ‘great that only their personal merits can 
account for it — apart from chance, which, so far as they 
are concerned^ may be regarded as negligible. Perhaps 
the advance made by Cromwell is more notable than 
that made by Lincoln ; not that the Presidency of the 
United States is a less dignified position than the Lord 


Protectorship of England, but that the passage from 
country lawyer to President is more in the nature of 
things than from gentleman farmer to Lord Protector. 
Such elevations are provided for in American organisa- 
tion. In England a leap to the highest place was, till 
Cromwell's time, regarded as impossible ; it was one of 
those things that, in the emphatic English expression, 
" is not done." 

C enerally speak- 
ing, the phrase," a 
self-made man." 
implies also a 
self-educated 
man. This im- 
j) 1 i c a t i o n is 
justified in the 
case ot Lincoln, 
but not of Crom- 
well. The young 
squire had a good 
education in an 
ordinary grammar 
school at Hunting- 
don, and we hear 
quite a good deal 
about Dr. Beard, 
his schoolmaster 
til ere Further, 
after leaving 
school young 
Cromwell went up 
to Cambridge. 
No doubt he did 
not complete the 
c ourse there, since 
domestic duties 
called him home 
after little more 
than a year at 
the Lbiivcrsity. 
But w' h e n all 
IS said, he had 
the ordinary 
education of his 
class, and could 
meet any English 
gentleman on equal terms. Lincoln, on the other 
hand, had practically no formal education at all. 
He himself estimated that all the time he ever spent 
in schools of any kind amounted in total to " some- 
thing under twelve months." He really taught himself 
the three R’s, and by and by', with the aid of Kirkham's 
Grammar, familiarised himself with good English. 

Considering the dilference 111 their (ducation and in 
the circumstances under which they were brought up, 
it is remarkable that both men should have developed 
a strong conservative bias. Events forced each to 
become a violent innovator, but neither of them at the 
beginning had any pleasure in interfering with things 
established. At first it is clear that Cromwell had no 
desire to attack royalty as such. Like his fellow squires 
he wanted freedom and fair play ; but these seemed to 
him quite consistent with perfect loyalty to a consti- 
tutional king. It took long to educate him up to the 
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point of maintaining that in battle he would pistol the himself was always perfectly clear that he wanted to 
king just as he would any ordinary man. win, and to win as quickly as possible. 

We are familiar with the reverence with which the Indeed, the winning parties in the two civil wars had 
Americans regard their constitution. It is difficult for the same motive. In both the ultimate aim was to 

us to understand why they take pride in tying them- crush those who claimed privilege for a special class, 

selves up in such inextricable knots as those wiitten Wo must of course admit the American contention 

statutes imi)0‘^e. But there it is, and Lincoln was no that their war was not begun on account of slavery, 

exception. He stood by the constitution as the basis but in order to maintain the Union. Nothing could 

of all his actions. Perhaps this was only natural, seeing prove this more clearly than Lincoln s long delav in 

that the purpose ol the war was primarily to maintain adopting Emancipation. But from the beginning of 

the constitution. As it proceeded, however, emergencies the war the slave question was vital, and soon became 

arose that could be met onl\' by what were at any rate predominant. The real fight was for potential equality, 

technical breaches. No doubt the abolition of slavery Common experience shows that there never car be 

could have been accomplished by a change legitimately real equality among men as men ; but there may easily 

effected in the constitution. But no change could be be equality among men as citizens, and it was for this 

made during the war, since the constitution was itself civil equality that Lincoln stood. The oneness of motive 

at stake. It went sorely against the grain with Idncoln in the two wars is illustrated by the curious fact that 

to have to anticipate this legitimate method of effecting Lincoln selected for purposes of exposition the claim 

abolition. Nothing but the irresistible logic of events represented b3' the phrase, the divine right of kings.’' 

could have forced him to the proclamation of Emancipa- It was a vigorous leap in thought to pass from the 

tion. It was a repetition of the process that led Crom- claims of the slaves to the pretensions of kings, and to 

well to the pistolling stage. In the nineteenth century, demand identical treatment in the two cases. As 

as in the seventeenth, there were found fighters who Cromwell and his followers would have no class privilege 

were afraid of winning outright. It w'as wffien Cromwell at the upper end of the scale, so Lmcoln and his party 

began to discover that some of the highest parliamentary would have none at the low^r. 

officers were unwilling to deal a knock-out blow, that One of the most striking contrasts between the two 
he reached the stage of identical treatment of all enemy men has been held to be their attitude towards blood- 

combatants. A somewhat similar force w^as at work shed. Lincoln w^as pre-eminently a man of peace. It 

in the earlier American campaigns, though Lincoln is true that he had had experience in actual frontier 
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soldiering, but he was 
never the genuine 
acting soldier that 
Cromwell became. 

During the whole war, 
and particularly at 
the time when Grant 
was carrying out his 
chessboard policy of 
wearing down Lee’s 
forces, Lincoln suffered 
mental lorture. He 
kept c o 11 1 i n u a 1 1 y 
picturing to himself 
the daily toll of lives 
exacted from both 
sides. Of Cromwell 
we read : He was 

naturally eoinpassion- 
atc toward objects 
in distress, even m an 
effeminate degree.” 

But it ni u s t be 
admitted that his 
record does not l^ear 
much trace of this 
amiable for m of 
effeminacy. The 
emj)hasis lies clearly 
on the other side. It 
IS true that an ('xcel len t 
case can be m a d e 
out for Oliver as a 
humorist, though his 
jokes often took a 
rather grim and 
practical form. In 
the index to Morley’s 
” Cromwell ” we have 
five references under 
the head of ” Compas- 
sion and tenderness.” 

But when all is said, 
it is the quality of 
ruthlessness that 
stands out most 
prominently in the 
Cromwellian record. 

Oliver was entirely 
free from a weaknes^^ 
to which Lincoln 
pled guilty--an almost constitutional inability to 
say ” No.” The gentle Gray is perhaps a little 
unjust in his ” Nor shut the gates of mercy on mankind.” 
But while there is ringing in our ears the German 
arguments in favour of shoitening a war by frightful- 
ness, it would be unwise to push into prominence the 
ultimate life-saving virtue of massacres, even if the 
slaughter be limited to actual combatants. Lincoln’s 
attitude makes to-day a much more popular appeal 
than Cromw-ell’s. 

Naturally out of these considerations arises the 
question of the attitude of the two men towards religion. 
Though he declined to associate himself with any of 


the sects. Lincoln was an intensel}. religious man. He 
failed to reach the definiteness of Cromwell’s beliefs, 
and thus lost some of the power that clear-cut religious 
views give in dealing with the people. He had a strain 
too of mild superstition that cannot be fairly included 
under religion. For example, on one occasion he had 
a profound conviction that he was about to receive 
good news about Sherman’s army, because he had had 
several repetitions of a certain dream that he always 
found to forebode good news. Similar suggestions 
have been made about Cromwell with regard to such 
matters as lucky days. But his religion was far too 
solidly organised to allow of such straggling excrescences. 
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His scheme of things immaterial was broad enough to 
find a genuine religious interpretation of all that 
happened. As raw material for the dramatist Lincoln 
here offers more scope than does Cromwell. With the 
American we have all the charm of uncertain 
expectancy ; everj^thing is possible ; with the 


Englishman we are able, because of his massively 
organised religious scheme, to make out and 
reckon on his ways,*' In matters of thought as 
opposed to action the analytical historian will make 
more out of Cromwell, the analytical dramatist more 
out of Lincoln. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S ‘‘SHAKESPEARE.” 

By W. S. Crockett. 


S IR WALTER jhad his introduction to Shakespeare 
during his delicate boyhood at Bath about the 
year 1775 - Thither, accompanied by his “ kind and 
affectionate Aunt Janet,” he had gone for the special 
treatment which it was hoped would reinvigorate his 
enfeebled limbs, in danger of paralysis. A month or 
two later came his uncle. Captain Robert Scott, of Rose- 
bank, whose arrival brought days of laughter and joy 
to the little invalid. Scott's first visit to a theatre was 
made under his uncle’s auspices, and it was then that 
*' As You Like It ” enthralled and mystified him : 

“ The witchery of the whole scene is alive in my mind at 
this instant,’* he wrote in the Ashestiel Fragment. “ I 
made, I believe, noise more than enough, and remember 
being so scandalised at the quarrel between Orlando and 
his brother in the first scene, that I screamed out, * A'nt 
they brothers ? * *’ 

From that hour Scott was gripped by a passion for the 
great dramatist. All that Shakespeare wrote became 
extraordinarily familiar to him. A marvellous memory 
allowed him to quote quickly (if not alw'ays accurately) 
from that vast intellectual store-house which next to 
the Bible has yielded treasures of wisdom and spiritual 
comfort to the whole of mankind. Scott himself has 
been spoken of as ” our Scottish Shakespeare " and ” our 
second Shakespeare.” Both writers had many things 
in common — in their freshness, their suggestiveness, 
their happy, innocent hilarity, their power of aphorism, 
their simple, human appeal, their majestic outlook on 
life, and not least,^ their intense religiousness. 

It is not generally known that Scott contemplated and 
actually began an edition of Shakespeare partly in 
collaboration with John Gibson Lockhart, to run to ten 
volumes at least. The story of the venture is interesting, 
and the steps which led up to it may be recalled. 

Apparently the proposal had its origin with- Archibald 
Constable, who wrote to Scott on February 15th, 1822 : 

" In looking over a bookseller’s catalogue lately — which, 
indeed, is one of my amusements — I met with an extra- 
ordinary article, a collection of all that had been written 
about Shak^peare, consisting of no fewer than one hundred 
articles. I sent to inquire the price, but ... it was sold. 
Had^'Ut remained, and not been enormously expensive, it 
was my intention, by hook or by crook, to have $ent it to 
Abbotsford. ... An edition of the immortal bard might 
be brought out in twelve or fourteen volumes, with a set 
of readable and amusing notes. There ought, besides, ta 
be .an introductory volume, written on purpose, giving a 
general view of Shakespeare's life, writings, times, and also 
an account of the labours of former editors ; but there is 
only one individual into whose hands such an undertaking 
could be put, to embrace and secui^ all the advantages, 
wbifti I would conceive it necessary to have accomplished, 
and to enable the publishers to propose to that indiiddual 
sufficient remuneration for such a work. At |nresent I 


shall not say more ; but I trust you will give it your best 
consideration, and if you honour me by any reply to this 
or any other part of my letter, allow me to request that it 
may come to myself direct, here. 1 could, I believe, still 
get you nearly a complete set of all that has been written 
about Shakespeare, which, perhaps, you might like to 
possess.” 

Scott replied on February 25th : 

” A Shakespeare, to say truth, has been often a favourite 
scheme with me : a sensible Shakespeare in which the 
useful and readable notes should be condensed and 
separated from the trash ; but it would require much time, 
and, I fear, more patience than I may ever be able to 
command. Then, when the world sees it, they would 
certainly be disappointed, for of a name of notoriety they 
would expect something new oil a subject where there is 
nothing new to be said ; and when they found it was only 
a selection and condensation of the labours of former 
editors, they would be apt to conceive themselves imposed 
upon. Yet, so long ago as when John Ballantyne was m 
Hanover Street, I did think seriously of such a thing, and 
I still think it a desideratum in English literature.” 

On October 19th Scott again communicated with 
Constable : 

** The Shakespeare plan I like much better. I could 
conduct it without interfering with other engagements, 
since I could have I-ockhart’s powerful assistance as to 
Philology, in which he is perfectly skilled — as much, indeed, 
as any one I ever know. ... I have the matter very 
sincerely at heart ; it could go on slowly (for fast it could 
not proceed), and would scarce interfere with other things, 
for that sort of labour is rather an amusement to me than 
otherwise. Perhaps if I were to bring a play or two by 
way of experiment, you could better judge what was like 
to come of it. 1 have most of the books that would be 
necessary. . . . No doubt a most popular book might be 
made by putting the notes into an entertaining and popular 
shape, and with my son Lockhart’s assistance for the fag, 
I would have great pleasure in doing it. . . . It would take 
two or three years to bring out such a book creditably.” 

In February, 1823, came Constable's reply : 

” Although I have not had the pleasure of communicating 
with you since receipt of your letter in October last, on the 
subject of the projected edition of Shakesi>eare, yet it has 
had a good deal of my thoughts, and my anxious wish to 
see such a work executed continues unabated. Of the 
safety of the undertaking to the bookseller there cannot, 
I think, be any question, and in the hope that the terms 
and plan which have occurred to me may merit your 
further consideration, I would now respectfully beg leave 
to lay them before you.” 

The work was to consist of ten volumes, to be freely 
interspersed with notes, and to have at the end space 
sufficient for the Poems. The introductory volume, 
containing a Life of Shakespeare with other matter, was 
" as a matter of course to be the last printed." As to 
terms, Constable as usual was generous. He offered 
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/2,50o. The edition was not to exceed 1,500 copies, 

without any embellishment excepting, perhaps, a 
portrait of Shakespeare/’ Lockhart replied from 
Abbotsford (spreading the butter thickly), no doubt at 
Scott’s prompting : 

“ I have had a good deal of conversation with Sir Walter 
Scott about the Shakespeare, and I believe there will be 
no difficulty to the plan started by either ol us, in case you 
have quite made up your mind. It is indeed quite im- 
possible that anything should be handsomer than your 
proposed arrangements, and I can only say that I honestly 
believe you are the only bookseller the world ever saw that 
was capable of conceiving and executing such schemes. 
Long may you both conceive and execute ’ 

But almost a year passed before anything more was 
said. Cadell was Scott’s correspondent on this occasion 
(March 17th, 1824) : “I am throughout friendly to the 
scheme, provided that your other and more valuable 
avocations are not impeded by it.” He mentions 
Lockhart’s part in the undertaking, and agrees that 
” while the press is occupied with vol. second and its 
successors, the work cannot be too soon commenced. 
If it could be so arranged as to appear in tlic winter of 
1824-25 it would be well.” 

There can be no question that Scott took up tlu^ task 
with avidity, for on January 25t]i. 1825, Constable 
wrote to Joseph Ogle Robinson, the cliief partner of his 
London agents, Messrs. Hurst, Robinson & Co. : 

‘ It me great pleasure to tell you that the first 

sheet of Sir ^Valter Scott’s Shakespeare is now in ty])e. 
It will make ten volumes. The first volume contains the 
Lite of Shake^jicare, by Sir Walter. He is to be assisted in 
the notes bv Mr l.ockhart, who is perhaps the best 
philologist ol the present day. We shall print an edition 
in foolticap octavo, and perhaps afterwards one m a smaller 
size ol the octavo In the meantime we intend only 1,000 
copies —the greater portion of which I have no doubt will 
go your wa\ This I expect will be a first-rate property ’’ 

And on September 20th of the same year we have him 
telling Scott that ” Shakespeare is getting 011.” The 
rest is silence so far as Constable's printed corresjiondence 
is concerned. The crash came in 182O, when there was 
considerable disagreement as to the ownership of the 
bankrupt estate. In Andrew Lang's ” Lockhart ” 
(Vol. I, p. 395) there is an extract from a letter of 
Scott’s, dated January 26th, 1826, in which he says to 
his son-in-law : “I am afraid you will suffer about the 
Shakespeare, but surely you will have retention on the 
book so far as it has gone, for recompense of your 
labour.” And on May 30th Scott reverts to the matter, 
asking Lockhart : ” Wbat do you about Shakespeare ? 
Constable’s creditors seem desirous to carry it on. 
Certainly their bankruptcy breaks the contract. For 
me, e'est egal : I have nothing to do with the emolu- 
ments, and I can with very little difficulty discharge my 
part of the matter, which is the Prolegomena, and Life 
and Times.” In 1827 the question of continuing the 
work was undecided. It was again mentioned in a letter 
of March 24th, from Scott to his collator ateur : ” Cadell, 

I can see, is very desirous it should go on.” On 
February 20th, 1830, however, Lockhart tells Scott that 
Cadell’s enthusiasm had waned, “but Mr. [John] 
Murray is now ready to take it up.” That is the last 
we hear of it. The enterprise begun so zealously was 
abandoned. 

But what became of the printed sheets or of the 


numerous made-up copies ? Tliomas Constable (Archi- 
bald’s son) declares that ” three volumes of the edition 
were completed before the sad crisis of 1826, liut then 
laid aside ; and ultimately, I have been told, the sheets 
were sold in London as waste-paper ! “ (the italics are 
Constable’s ) ” It is iwen doubted whether om^ copy 

be now in existence.” “ I have never been able to 
find any trace of the three wasted volumes,” says 
Lang in his “ Lockhart ” (Vol. I, p. 309), adding : 
” The enterprise was one for which Lockhart, with his 
admiration of Shakespeare, and his knowledge, was 
well adapted, and, when all failed, he might have said 
with the Man who was Crafty, ' Verily my fine gold 
hath perished.' ” Elsewhere Lockhart’s biographer 
says : ” The fate of the ‘ Shakt‘spearc ’ remains a literal }' 
mystery. One would have expected to find copies 
of the three volumes, fimslied, at Al>botsford.” The 
copies are not at .\bbotsford, as 1 ( an testif}'. 

Like most of the Manuscripts of the Waverlev Novels, 
the thr(‘(' volumes of Scott’s unpublished Shakespeare 
have found their way to America. wheri‘ they are among 
the treasures of the Barton Collection in Boston Public 
Library. After a careful expiscation of all available 
evidence I am satisfied that the claim made on behalf 
of these three volumes i^ trustworthy, and that they are 
probably the sole extant volumes of the series which 
Scott and Lockhart undertook to jirepare. To be 
sure, they are bound u]) without title pages ; the 
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commentary contains nothing that would indicate its 
authorship ; and they carry no date. But the condition 
of the books, their broken number, especially in the 
light of what has been now said, and the imprint, 
" Edinburgh : printed by James Ballantyne and Co.*’, 
seem legitimate argument fortieir genuineness. Further, 
on the two fly-leaves of Vol. II is a note written by 
Thomas Rodd, a London bookseller, in which he says : 

“ I purchased these three volumes of Shakespeare’s 
Works from a Sale at Edinburgh. They were entered in 
the catalogue as ‘ Shakespeare's Works, edited by Sir 
Walter Scott and Lockhart, Vols. II, III, IV. All printed, 
unique/ That Scott entertained the design of editing 
Shakespeare I know from Archibald Constable, who 
mentioned it to me more than once, and I sent him a little 
book ot memoranda for Scott’s use, but as he. Constable, 
informed me, it never reached him. The bankruptcies of 
Scott and Constable prevented the completion of the work. 
The book bears marks of Scott’s usual inaccuracies, as I 
find on casually opening these volumes." 

The date of Rodd’s purchase is unknown, but it must 
have been in the forties or early fifties of last century. 
In i860 Dr. James Wynne compiled an account of the 
Private Libraries of New York, in which he devoted a 
section to the Thomas P. Barton Library and quoted 
Rodd's note on the purchase. The Barton Collection 
became a part of the Boston Library in 1873. Justin 
Winsor, writing to the Boston Advertiser of March 21st, 
1874, soon after the publication of Archibald Constable 
and his Literary Correspondents ” (1873), said : 


" The account of’ Barton Collection, which was 
printed fifteen years ago, contained the earliest public 
mention, I believe, the supposition that Scott ever 
engaged in such a wo|:k, which this life of Constable now 
renders certain. Th^ later corroborative statements 
give a pe^liar interest to the volumes which are now in 
this Libril^, and which are perhaps the only ones of the 
edition now in existence." 

Mr. Charles F. D. Belden, the Librarian at Boston, 
has kindly furnished me with a description of the three 
volumes for my Bibliography of Scott, now nearing 
completion : “ The volumes are numbered Vol. II, 

Vol. Ill, Vol. IV, on the half-titles of the first Plays in 
each. Each Play has an introduction of a page or two, 
and notes, not very voluminous, at the bottoms of 
pages. There is no general editorial matter, and no 
illustrations. The binding is half morocco, red, with 
marbled paper sides. The height is twenty-two centi- 
metres [about nine inches]. Vol. II (438 pp.) contains 

Two Gentlemen of Verona,” ” The Comedy of Errors,” 
“ Love's Labour’s Lost,” ” The Merchant of Venice.” 
Vol. Ill (474 pp.) contains ” A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” ” The Taming of the Shrew,” ” As You Like 
It,” ” Much Ado About Nothing.” Vol. IV (524 pp.) 
contains ” The Merry Wives of Windsor,” ” Measure 
for Measure,” ” All's Well That Ends Well,” ” The 
Twelfth Night.” On the last page of each Volume is 
the imprint : ” Edinburgh : Printed by James Ballantyne 
and Co.” 


RUDYARD 


KIPLING.* 


By R. Ellis Roberts. 


I T may be of deliberate intention that the arrange- 
ment — bibliographically deplorable — of this com- 
plete edition of Mr. Kipling's poetry reminds the 
reader how Victorian the great author is. Too many 
of our modern poets, if we look at their collected works, 
remind one of a perfectly arranged room, done in the 
approved modern style, with no jarring note, no dis- 
harmony of colour or rhythm, and, in time, a maddening 
monotony of effect. If you have read one poem you 
have read all. With Mr. Kipling precisely the opposite 
is true. He does of course repeat himself ; no author 
so copious could fail to do so ; but there ^ about his 
work a variety, not merely of mood, but of thought, 
of experience, of material and manner which make his 
work unparalleled except among the great poets. To 
read Kipling is a general education : and like all educa- 
tions, it .is to the young he will appeal most strongly. 
To read him, esf^eciailly in this edition^ is like wandering 
about some enormous drawing-room 1^'^likh a hundred' 
clashing tastes have been let loose, one^^ose drawings- ^ 
rooms in which things have been kept they are 

beautiful, or because they are quaint, or^lKec^se they 
are familiar, orT^ecaose they were given in friendship, 
or because they have always been there. To read luin 
is to make a journey to the unacknowledged and too 
often decried fountain-head of many more recent rivers 
^f song. To read him is, fonyouth fSspecially, to be 

• Rudyard Kipling's Verse." Inclusive Ei^ition, 1885-1918. 
25s. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


forced into a tolerance for characters and moods, 
beliefs and traditions which are repugnant or alien, 
or merely bewildering. The modern young poet seems, 
as a rule, to be an only child : he has never had to 
trim his opinions or curb their expression to suit the 
convenience or convictions of brothers or sisters. To 
read Mr. Kipling is to realise that we are children of a 
large family, and that people with strange habits, 
loud voices and disturbing tastes are entitled to call 
us brothers and sisters. You cannot read Kipling, 
whether in verse or prose, without having a world of 
infinite immediacy and diverse richness forced on your 
consciousness, a world packed with a ” di^'ersity of 
creatures,” our fellow-men, scallawags and saints, full 
of worldly wisdom, given to coarseness, to meanness, 
to cowardice, to loving-kindness and to heroism, a 
world which seeks out many inventions and which yet 
r^eps aside for the dre^er, the dreamer whose dreams 
come true. How good a corrective these poems are 
to youth’s hard contem^' for ^ the square pegs which 
will not be fitted into tb!e tiny round hole of a world 
' which* has been fashioned in the image of his own 
temperament ; that contempt must break or soften a 
little when it sqh^s the men yfho ” took the 'Bolivar 
safe across the bay," or the man who honoured Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy or sang the praise of Gunga Din. 

The n^ern iinpatience with Kipling is largely 
a political impatience : yet who would turn irom 
‘Vl-ycidas," "Comus" or "Paradise Lost” because 
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be dishked Milton*s attitude on divorce Cr his attack 
On Charles I ^ No age has prated quite so much as 
ours about the need for aesthetic criticism, and few 
have practised it less Kipling has of course been 
praised for wrong reasons — no smceie lover of poetry 
would mind if “ Ulster ” or “ The Female of the Species 
were lost altogether but I am son \ foi the Radii^al 
who cannot discern the poetic passion in * The Flag 
of England or “ The 
Ballad of East and West 
Yet Kipling's most tre isui 
able poems gav or sdioiis 
lively 01 piolound ik 
untouched nid untioubkd 
by politics Ifh( had written 
less — had Ins output foi 
instance been as scanty 
as Mr A E Housman's — 
there would no doubt lx 
a cult of Kipling as devout 
as that which admit cs the 
exquisite numbers of The 
Shropshiie Lad With 
Kiplmg, to return to mv 
drawing-room metaphor 
one h IS to seek out the little 
quiet things which we love 
purely lor their beauty 
and when we hnd them 
what lefreshmcnt the\ 
bring 

fake of English 
flowers thcs( — 

Spring s full face a 
primroses 

Summer s w ild w idc- 
hearted lost 
Autumn s wall 
flower of the close, 

\nd, th> darkness to illume 
Winters bee-thronged iv\ bloom 
Seek and serve them where tlK> bide 
From C indlemas to Christmas tide 
1 or these simples used aright, 

Can restoie a failing sigl t 


I am not one who thinks ill of the poems which we 
consider more characteristically Kipling but for 
those who dislike his rhetonc, his emphasis, his drum- 
mmg, unrelenting rhythms and insistent tunes, there 
are many quiet closes m which he will pick 3 ou flowers 
as fragrant as any in othei anthologies And looking 
thiough this \ast coJlectioii, 1 am struck again by his 
him place in the old English tiadition i place long ago 

lecogniscd b\ Tennj^son, 
In sjutt of his variety and 
occasional t ccentncity^ 
Kipling is more definitely 
classical than any living 
pot t of t cpial rank except 
the Foet Lauieate How 
dc c p th it c lassical tradition 
IS m him and how mtidi 
it nuans was shown in 
the ‘ 1 oitaphs, ’ when he 
wedded a superb reticemnS 
with a high emotion ah 
the \ have not been 
widded since Landor wrote. 
We must not forget th».t 
the p o c t who wrote 
The I esson" and "The 
\bstnt Minded Beggar'* 
ilso wrote "The 
( ow lid " 

1 could not look on Death, 
which being known, 

1 Ik n 1( (1 me to him, tdind- 
fold ind alone " 

\iid that other, even more 
heaitbreakuig, which could 
have come from no 
except the author of 
lhe\ and "Wee 
Wilhc Mmkie" 

On the hrst hour of lust day 
In the front trench I fell 
Children in boxes at a play 
Stand up to wateh it well ) ' 



Uxoio by Hopp/ Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


CHILDREN IN ENGLISH POETRY. 

By Gilberi Thom\s 


O NE of the most hopeful features of our time is 
the revolution that is taking place m education 
It IS true that the revolution does not move so quickly 
as some of us would like to see it btill, " it moves " , 
and It is possible that in liftv \cais' time much that 
IS still too gene i ally prevalent m the traming of the 
young, such as mass ' cramming " m schools and 
repressive discipline, will be looked back upon with 
as much horror as we now regard the davs when children 
of tender years were sent to bieak their bodies and hearts 
m the coal mmes We have still a long way to go befoie 
we gam an adequate insight into the little folk who 
live in so wonderful a fairyland of their own — before 
we properly appreciate their immense and infinitely 


varied potentiahties But we may well gam confidence 
by realising how far along that way we have already 
trav elled, and we can hardly gauge that distance better 
than by turning the pages of * \ Book of Enghsh 
Verse on Infancy and Childhood,' edited by Mr. L S. 
Wood and recently published in Messrs Macmillan's 
Golden Treasury senes Moie vividly than all the 
textbooks of the professional historians, this anthology 
of poems about ehildi en reveals the gradually broadening 
light of understanding that, through the centuries, has 
come to shine upon the hves of the small people 
The earliest child poem m the language dates from 
the fourteenth century, and is called " The Pearl." 
It desenbes how the poet, fallmg asleep from sorrow 
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upon the grave of his young daughter, “ visits in dreams 
a strange country, where he meets a white-robed maiden, 
whom he eventually recognises as his Pearl/' The 
great length of the poem and the difficulty of selection, 
however, excluded any portion of it from the anthology, 
which opens with the exquisite fifteenth-century carol : 

“ He came al so still. 

There his mother was. 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 

“ He came al so still 
To his mother’s hour. 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the flour. 

“ He came al so still, 

There his mother lay ; 

As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray. 

“ Mother and maiden, 

Was never none but she ; 

Well may such a lady 
Goddes mother be.” 

The sweet simplicity and tenderness of expression which 
mark these verses are found in greater or less degree 
in most of the child poems of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries : 

” Sleep, baby, sleep ! What ails my dear ? 

What ails my darling thus to cry ? 

Be still, my child, and lend thine ear. 

To hear me sing thy lullaby. 

My pretty lamb, forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my dear ; sweet baby, sleep ” 

So sings George Wither, and a similar note, often 
combined with a strain of religious mysticism, recurs 
again and again in the poems of such men as John 
Skelton, Robert Greene, Thomas Dekker, William 
Drummond, Robert Herrick, and Richard Crawshaw. 
But, while these early singers of childhood make an 
irresistible appeal to us, we cannot overlook the fact 
that, in the light of modern standards, their tenderness 
and their mysticism are essentially sentimental, and 
therefore superficial. The tenderness is all in the 
melody, and it is .significant that most of the child 
poems of the period are either lullabies or laments over 
children who have died. Of any genuine sympathy, of 
any comprehension of the thoughts and feelings of the 
normal, waking, rollicking youngster, there is hardly 
a trace in these songs. There is nothing that more 
surely betrays weakness than sentimentality, and these 
early child poems, with their pretty “ conceits," would 
of themselves be evidence enough that children were 
neither understood nor greatly considered in the times 
when they were written. And such we know to have 
been the case. During this period, as Mr. Wood reminds 
us, were not boys and girls of se\^en to nine years 
” bound to hard service as apprentices-in the houses of 
other people, whence they seldom returned " ? 

It is surprising that Shakespeare, to whom the hearts 
of men and women are open books, has so little to 
contribute to the interpretation of childhood. It 
is not until we come to Henry Vaughan that we find 
a'^poet who has enough inner light to enable him in some 
meas\ire, as he thinks of his early years, to : 

” Travel back 

And tread again that ancient track." 


But if Vaughan recaptures something of the atmosphere 
of childhood, his contemporary, Thomas Traherne, 
does it far more successfully : 

” Rich diamond and pearl and gold 
In every place was seen ; 

Rare splendours, yellow, blue, red, white, and green, 
Mine eyes did everywhere behold. 

Great wonders clothed with glory did appear. 
Amazement was my bliss. 

That and my wealth was everywhere ; 

No joy to this ! 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

” Proprieties themselves were mine 
And hedges ornaments. 

Walls, boxes, coffers, and their rich contents 
Did not div'idc my joys, but all combine. 

Clothes, ribbons, jewels, laces, I esteemed 
My joys by others worn : 

For me they all to wear them seemed 
When I was born.” 

There at last we have a real glimpse into the heaven 
that lies about us in our infancy. 

Blake is the child poet of the eighteenth century, and 
it should be remembered to his greater credit that he 
wrote during the worst days of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, with its callous cruelty to children : 

” Is this a holy thing to see 
In a rich and fruitful land — 

Babies reduc’d to misery. 

Fed with cold and usuroiis hand ? 


And their sun does never shine, 

And their fields arc bleak and bare. 

And their ways are fill’d with thorns : 

It is eternal winter there.” 

After Blake come Lamb and Wordsworth. Few of 
us, probably, would dispute Mr. Wood’s claim that 
Wordsworth is the Laureate of Childhood. Was it 
because he kept so close to the heart of Nature that 
he remained so near to the heart of the child ? Be 
that as it may, his multitudinous pages abound in 
true and simple pictures of children, and no poet more 
often or more faithfully brings back to us : 

” The hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ” 

that was ours before the " shades of the prison-house " 
closed upon us. And it is in Wordsworth that the 
sanctity and the deep spiritual significance of childhood, 
which only in our own day are beginning to receive 
something like general recognition, first find clear 
utterance : 

” Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity ; 

Thou blest philosopher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage,- thou Eye among the blind, 

That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the eternal mind — 

Mighty Prophet I Seer blest ! 

On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 

In darkness lost, the darkness of the grave ; 

Thou, over whom thy Immortality 
Broods like the Day, a Master o’er a Slave, 

A Presence which is not to be put by : 

Thou little Child, yet glorious in the might 
Of heaven-bom freedom on thy being’s height. . . 
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But quotation is superfluous : has not every lover childhood, the type of child poem that pleases old and 
of children and of poetry this immortal Ode perpetually young alike will become more common, 
upon the lips of his heart ? Mr. Wood includes in his volume a fairly representa- 

From Wordsworth s day we have an ever increasing tive selection of contemporary verse. His choice will 

volume not only of beautiful, but of wise and pene- not please the fervent partisans of any one poetical 

trating verse about children — the most prominent camp, and obviously he has been prevented through 

names of the period being Laiidor, Keble, Barnes, lack of space from doing honour to many poems that 

Longfellow^ Whittier, Mrs. Brow’ning, Patmore, Steven- deserve a place in his pages. It is not, how'ever, to 

son, Swinburne, and Francis Thompson. Stevenson’s our present purpose to criticise his judgment. It is 

child poems are among the first to appeal to children enough for us to rejoice in the fact that the poets of 

themselves as well as to their elders. “ The Lamp- our own day are wu'iting freely about children from 

lighter ” is certainly a poem for children, but equally many points of view, happily reflecting the still growing 

surely Mr. Wood is right in including it in his anthology light of imaginativ(‘ sympathy with wLich, to the quick- 

as a poem about children. Stevenson has had many ening of our owai souls no less than to the benefit of the 

disciples, and it may be expected that, in proportion small people themselves, we are learning to ilium’ late 

as WT approach yet more accurately to the heart of the cradle and the nurserv. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK. 

By Harold Monro. 

L et us supj)Ose contained in its poetry, whicli is therefore sacred, and 

our Golden should be passed on from generation to generation with 

Treasury to be the a literary carefulness almost, if not quite, amounting to 

Golden Book of a holy care ? 

English Poetry, Probably the Golden Book w’ould be kept up to date 
an anthology by the addition of an Appendix at the end of every 

chosen , and decade, wEich would consi^-t of potMUs selected, though 

enlarged from time not necessarily pioduced, during the ten preceding 

to time, by a body years. Let ns hope that it w^ould alw’a\'s have been, 

of ele('ted persons, and would always remain, an anthology of poems, not 

called either a of poets. 1 mean that no wise Jury would ever decide 

Comnutt(X‘ or a on the inclusion of any poems because their authors 

Jury, consisting of happened to be mij)ortant men who had made names 

the wisest and for themselves, and whose omission might be con- 

most impartial sidered a social error ; nor, indeed, because they were 

human beings w'ho, w'ith a religious apprehension of their all acquainted with any given poet, and w’ere afraid 

intellectual responsibility, and with their minds riveted of hurting his feelings. 

to their enjoyable task, w^ould spend their lives invest!- The decennial Addenda w’ould no doubt provoke 
gating poetry, and revising and adding to the Corpus, much controversy and jealousy. The successfulness of 

or Poetic Bible, with a discrimination that would be the Jury would depend in some degree on its method, 

exact, and an imaginative pow’er that would be able Each member, I imagine, would make up his own 

to adapt itself to the fluctuating mind of the race. provisional selection, consisting, how^ever, of many 

Our Committee should have access to all poetry that more poems than he could hope to see embodied in the 

may appear in print. The nature of their charge eventual Appendix. He could ponder on these until 

would be such that they must be men of learning, and he felt his mind becoming quite clear, gradually adding 

of impartial taste of the non-academic kind. They or eliminating, and not forgetting that it has often 

may be philosophers, psychologists, scientists, historians, taken a hundred years, or more, to decide the poetic 

or mere literary experts ; but they must be what is value of a literary work. Exclusion might of course only 

known as “ men of the world.” Their intelligence must mean postponement of decision for another ten years, 

be able to grasp the human requirement, namely, that Meanwhile tlie private anthologist would continue 
sagas, legends, war-songs, love-songs ; wise, romantic or his labours ; but his selections are usually regulated 

pathetic tales ; proverbs, rumours and sayings, tradi- by his idiosyncrasies, or he is influenced by his 

tional or sentimental or personal, be preserved in their personal friendships, or dominated by commercial 

most appropriate, concentrated and enduring form for considerations. 

perpetual enjoyable repetition. Let us imagine our Jury to have brought the Golden 

They would consist of seven persons. Gaps caused Book up to the year 1850 (the death of Wordsworth), 

by resignation or death would immediately be fiUed a date which marks the definite close of one of our 

by election (on what system I do not know). Their greatest poetic periods. The controversial questions 

responsibility would keep them wise ; for is it not arising out of that period would mostly have been 

a universal assumption that the most complete settled, and a certain mental readjustment will be 

representation of the mind of every human race is necessary. Very difficult cases will soon be coining 
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under considera- 
tion ; and there 
will be numerous 
temptations to 
resist. A new type 
of poetry is gaining 
rapid popularity : 
the school of 
artifice is winning 
its centennial 
victory over the 
school of nature. 
The appreciation 
of the Jury should 
be slow and late. 
They will be con- 
fronted with the new poems of Tennyson, besides 
Browning, the two Rossettis, and, far. more difficult, 
Morris and Swinburne. But think of the difficulty 
of judging some of the minor poetry; the wisdom 
required, for instance, to recognise, at such close 
quarters, the humbug in Stevenson. There would 
be Coventry Patmore and Meredith. They would 
have to try to make up their minds about Sydney 
Dobell (a first class poet surely, with a third class 
literary reputation). And there would be such others 
as George Macdonald and William Allingham. It 
requires more than a single mind, even though it 
be that of a Palgrave, a Ward, or a Quiller-Couch, to 
arrive at the broad and fair solution of such diverse 
problems. 

Our Jury, being in charge of the bible of the race, 
would hold itself apart from all social or literary con- 
troversy. It would have to think of all poetry as 
anonymous. Any members who found themselves 
becoming too conservative, or too liberal, or too 
patriotic, or merely too chatty, would make it their 
duty to resign. 

Their ideal, I suppose, would be to collect such 
poems as they knew for sure to be definitely inter- 
pretative of the mind of the race in its successive stages, 
embodying and illqstrating its customs and habits, 
and revealing its intellectual ideals and religious super- 
stitions or beliefs. A right sense of humour should be 
one of the more important governing factors of their 
combined mentality. 

The symposium which follows is, I understand, to 
deal chiefly with living poets. I propose to-^ excuse 
myself the mention of individual names, confining 

myself to the con- 
jecture that, if 
our imaginary 
Jury had com- 
pl e ted a new 
Appendix at the 
end of the year 
1920, it would 
have included 
about one hun- 
dred and thirty- 
five poems by 
a^out twenty- 
seven living 
E£^^ry. Squire. poets. 


PROFESSOR OLIVER ELTON: 

I can make no horoscope for the living, and can 
only offer guesses as to the dead ; nor have I troubled 
you with an anthology of poems. The list I send is 
not meant to be exclusive ; but it enumerates some 
of the poets who in my belief ought to figure in a good 
anthology of the year 1970. I take 1900 (about) for a 
limiting date. 


W. Allingham 

M. Arnold 

W. Barnes 

The Brownings 

J. Clare 

A. H. Clough 

W. Cory 

R. W. Dixon 

A. Dobson 

E. Dowson 

T. L. Peacock 

C. G. Rossetti 

D. G. Rossetti 

Alex. Smith 

A. C. Swinburne 

R. L. Stevenson 

Lord De Tablcv 


S. Dobell 

Sir S. Ferguson 

E. FitzGerald 


Gordon Hnke 


W. E. Henley 

J. Ingelow 

C. Kingsley 

H. Kingsley 

w 

{ - 1 

W. S. Landor 

F. Locker- 

Lampson 

Sir A. Lyall 


Photo by E.o.Hoppd. Mr. John 

J. C. Mangan 

P. B. Marston 

Masefield. 

G. Meredith 

A. Tennyson 

W. Morris 

C. Tennyson-Tumei 

J. H. Newman 

W. M. Thackeray 

Roden Noel 

J. Thomson 

A. O'Shaughnessy 

Margaret Veley 

C. Patmoie 

0. Elton. 


LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE: 

I think that Miss Charlotte Mew should be repre- 
sented in any future anthology. Her poems possess 
passion, restraint and originality to a high degiec, and 
are, in my opinion, the most interesting verse ever 
written by a woman. I would specially include The 
Farmer's Bride,” ” The Quiet House ” and ” Madeleine 
In Church.” 

Margaret Sackville. 

G- K. CHESTERTON: 

I scarcely remember the titles of any poems, but 
there are several which have caught my fancy, and 
which I think deserve to be better known, but I can 
only remember them by their first lines. One worthy 
of mention, I think, is Mr. J. C. Squire's, beginning ; 
“The dead man’s dead, the live man's sad.” Then 
there is one of Mr. Noyes's about King Solomon and 
his ships, and an absolutely perfect poem, I think, by 
Mr. de la Mare, “Here lies a most beautiful lady.” 
I consider also that the whole of Mr. Yeats and the 
whole of Mr. Belloc should be included. 

G. K. Chesterton. 



Photo by E o.Hoppd. Laurence 

Binyon. 
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SIEGFRIED SASSOON: 

A lyrical poem by a living author, to be added to 
the Golden Treasury of English Poetry When I set 
out for Lyonesse,” by Thomas Hardv. 

SiEGFKiHD Sassoon. 



Mr. Thomas 
Moult. 


THOMAS MOULT: 

Many are the names that have burned their 
golden ways into the scroll of Eiighsii poetry since 
Francis Palgra\’e closed his Golden Tr(‘asur\', and it 
is reasonable to suppose that many at the present 
moment are burning them equally golden. But our 
judgment is so enfeebled when we attempt com- 
parative estimates of the writings of oiu own tinu* 

that we an‘ unable 
to decipher these 
later names with 
anything like the 
confidence which is 
ours as we survey 
the glorious list 
down to Swin- 

burne, and even 
]) a s t him, to 
Francis Thompson 
(with Ills “ Ode to 
the Setting Sun 

and “ The Hound 
PHo,oiyi:.o.Hopp^ Mr. Thomas Heaven"), 

Moult. Stevenson (with 

the “ Requiem ** and little else), Oscar Wilde (though 

which of Wilde's poetry is worthy of his name it is still 

uncannily difficult to say), John Davidson (“ Ballad of 
the Nun " and a short lyric, perhaps “ Serenade "), 
Richard Middleton The Glad Nights of Spring " and 
'' Lullaby '), and Stephen Phillips, with a fragment or 
two from his earlier plays. It is when wx‘ come to the 
poets still living that our task takes on a greater interest, 
for it is not so much a transcription as a speculation. 
Thomas Haidy, Robert Bridges, W. B. Yeats, William 
Watson — these names are plain enough ; as plain, indeed, 
as Swinburne's and Thompson’s ; so are Mrs. Meyneirs, 
Mr. Chesterton's, and Mr. Sturge Moore's. But for the 
rest . . . well, some may regard them as puiely and rashly 
speculative. And yet for my part I believe that w^e shall 
find the names of Mr. Masefield and “ The EverJa^Ting 
Mercy," Mr. W. H. Davies and half a dozen lyrics 
(" The Moon," " A Great Time," " On Hearing Mrs. 
Woodhouse at the Harpsichord," and three others), 
Mr. de la Mare (" The Listeners," " Arabia," “ The Three 
Cherry Trees " and " An Epitaph "), and Mr. Ralph 
Hodgson with that unforgettable “ Eve." And specu- 
lation, that ends for me with these four ‘ Georgians," 
may be additionally cheerful or gloomy, according to the 
way we view these things, by the doubt lest certain 
other names, glamorous to-day, will be found to have 
burned their way into that scroll at all ! 

Thomas Moult. 

PROFESSOR HUGH WALKER: 

As I have not to bear the responsibility of editing 
ttn anthology of poetry subsequent to Wordsworth, but 
am asked merely to make a few^ suggestions, I shall 


pass over almost 
completely those 
poets of the past 
w'hose place on 
Parnassus may be 
taken to be fully 
assured. W i t h 
regard to them 
there* is just one 
remark 1 wish to 
make. If I WTH* 
editing such an 
anthology, in mv 
selections from Fry. Mp. Walter 

Swinburne I should Mare, 

try to find room for one or other of the two great 
Jacobite poems- "A Jacobite’s Farewell" and “A 
Jacobite's Exile " ; because they are supieme of their 
kind, and the}" illustrate a phase of Swinburne's genius 
which is far less familiar than that w"hich w’e see in, 
say, the choruses of “ Atalanta." 

Swinburne’s two jioems bring to mind a third, the 

Jacobite's E])itaph," for the sake of w"hich I think 
Macaulay deserves to be admitted of the company. 
It would be indeed an exacting standard that should 
reject Landoi's "Rose Aylmer" and "I strive with 
none." I think Noel Paton should be included for 



the sake of " There is a wail in the wind to-night," and 
Ernest Myers for the noble sonnet, " Achilles." From 
John Clare I should select " Last Lines " ; from Beddoes, 
" Dream-Pedlary " ; from Sydney Dobell, " Keith of 
Ravelston " ; from William Cor\', " Heraclitus " and 
" Mimneimus " ; from George Meredith, " The Lark 
Ascending" and "Lucifer in Starlight"; from Lord 
de Tabley, " Misreprchentation " ; from R. L. Steven- 
son, " Requiem " and "To S. R. Crockett " ; from 
Francis Thompson, " The Hound of Heaven," " All 
Flesh " and " Daisy." Among the w"omen should be 
included not only Christina Rossetti and Mrs. Browning, 
but Emily Bronte. My selection from her small handful 
of noble poems w"ould be " Often Rebuked " and “ No 
Cow^ard Soul." But I would include also Augusta 
Webster, w"ho probabl}" of all the poetesses is the least 
adequately apy)reciated. Her " Love’s Mourner ” (from 
"Mother and Daughter") is worthy to rank with all 
but the very greatest of English sonnets. 

Though Rupert Brooke is no longer alive his place 
is really with the poets of the present day. From him 
I should select the familiar sonnet, " The Soldier," and 


perhaps " Grant- 
chester ' ; from 
Drinkwater, " The 
Dead Critic " and 
" The Vagabond”; 
f r o m Masefield, 
" To His Mother ”; 
from Alice Mey- 
nell, " The Shep- 
herdess " ; from 
Newbolt, "The 
Vigil " ; and from 
Gilbert Frankau, 
"The Inn of 
a Thousand 



Sir Henry 


Newbolt. 
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Dreams.” Kipling 
must of course be 
represented, and I 
think ” Reces- 
sion al , ' ' ” The 
Flowers” and 
” Mandalay ” \\ ould 
illustrate well three 
w i d e 1 y different 
phases of his 
genius. It would 
be unpardonable to 
omit Roger Quinn's 
great sonnet, ” To 
a Skylark Singing 
Above Barnhill Poorhouse,” though I know nothing 
he has written except this solitar^^ specimen in the 
” Edinburgh Book of Scottish Verse.” And there 
are a few ]jieccs printed from time to time in the 
course of the war, the loss of which would leave 
us appreciably poorer. I know of nothing finer in 
this class than Canon F. G. Scott's ” Rcquiescant ” 
{The Times, June 19th, 1915). But for one or two 
phrases which are rhetorical rather than poetic, the 
same writer’s ” On the Rue du Bois ” [The Times, 
April 2ist, 1915) would be of equal merit. 

I do not think H. M. Vaughan’s ” Sonnets of Italy, 
and Other Poems ” is widely known, and from that 
small volume should be culled ” The Merciful Knight ” 
” King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba,” by Chamelion 
(privately printed), contains a majestic piece on 
” Death.” ” All Souls' Eve,” by Michael Barrington, 
an exquisite translation of a Highland lament, is quoted 
in Miss E. M. Tenison’s ” Alastair Gordon.” And finally, 
as Lovelace's ” To Lucasta ” holds an honoured place 
in the original Golden Treasury, ” From Lucasta,” by 
Mrs. K. Mann (” Old Songs of the Elizabethans, with 
New Songs in Reply ”) ought to appear in the new 
Golden Treasury. Darley caught the tone once, and 
has been justly praised for it. What is due to Mrs. 
Mann, who has done it a score of times ? 

Such, Sir, are ^my suggestions towards a Golden 
Treasury of recent poets. 



Miss Charlotte Mew. 

Photo by Basil. 


Hugh Walker. 


MURIEL STUART: 

The following poems, quoted at random, and mostly 
from memory, I consider should be included in any 
further edition of the Golden Treasury. 

Francis Thompson, 
“ The Mistress of 
Vision,” "The 
Hound of 
Heaven,” " The 
Poppy,” " To a 
Snowdrop," 
" Dream Tryst.” 
Swtivburne. " The 
. Leper,” "The 
T r iumph of 
^ Time,” " Hymn 
to Proserpine,” 
• ’ ” A ve at que 
Vale.” 



Rossetti. " The Portrait,” " Sister Helen.” 

Christina Rossetti. " Remember,” " Goblin Market.” 

Emily Bronte. " Last Lines,” " The Prisoner,” " The 
Linnet in the Rocky Dells.” 

T, E. Browne. " Mater Dolorosa,” " My Garden,” 
" The Well,” " Vespers,” " The Bristol Channel.” 

George Meredith. " Theodolinda,” " Love in the 
Valley,” " We Saw the Swallows Gathering in 
the Sky.” 

Wm. Watson. " In Laleham Churchyard,” " Autumn,” 
" Estrangement.” 

Wm. Blake. " The Tiger.” 

Wm. Morris. " Fhe Defence of Guenevere ” 

Stephen Phillips. " Marpessa.” 

John Davidson. " The Ballad of a Nun,” " In Romney 
Marsh.” 

Wm. Henley. " Out of the Night that Covers Me,” 
" ToM. E. H.,’ 

R. L. Stevenson. 

" Requiem,” " I 
Will Make vou 
Brooches,” "To 
S. R. Crockett.” 

Thomas Hardy. 

" Hap,” " The 
Ballad Singer,” 

" In T 1 m e o f 
‘ T h e Breaking 
of Nations, 

" The End of the 
Episode.” 

Ernest Dow son. 

" Cynara.” 

Robert Bridges, 

"On a Dead 
Child," "My 
Delight is Thy 
Delight,” " Elegy on a Lady.” 

W. B. Yeats. " Acdh Wishes lor the Cloths of 
Heaven, ’ " The Lake Isle of Innisfree,” " Rose 
of the World.” 

Alice Meynell. " A Girl to Her Own Old Age,” " Re- 
nouncement,” " To a Daisy,” "To the Beloved.” 

Margaret L. Woods. " Gaudeamus Igitua.” 

Muriel Stuart. 


Margaritae Sorori.” 



Photo by\ Mr, G. K. Chesterton. 

( cntral Sciis.* 


GERALD GOULD : 


In answer to your invitation to suggest what poets 
and poems should be added to the Golden Treasury, 
I would suggest of the recently dead the following. 
(I mention particular poems only where I think my 
choice might probably difler from that of most 
anthologists) ; 


Rupert Brooke 
John Davidson 
(" BaUad of Hell ”) 
J. E. Flecker 
George Meredith 
(Extracts from 
" Modern Love ”) 


Wilfred Owen 
R. L. Stevenson 
(" A Visit from the 
Sea ”) 

Edward Thomas 
Francis Thompson. 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
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Miss Muriel Stuart. 

Photo by Kathleen Murray. 


John Drinkwciter 
W. W. Gibson 
Robert Graves 
lliomas Hardy 
Ralph Ho(lf<son 
A. K. Housniaii 
F. M. HiiefEer (“ Up 
Hampstead Way ’) 
Rudyard Kipling 
(“ Song of Diego 
Valdez ' ; 

Rose Macaulay 
John Masefield 

(“ Biography ” and 
extracts from “ Rc^y- 
nard the Fox ”) 


Of the living : 
Ldscelles Aber- 
crombie 
Hilaire Belloc 
Laurence Binyon 
Edmund Blunden 
Gordon Bottomley 
Robert Bridgt‘S 
G. K. Chesterton 
(Extracts from 
“The Ballad 
of the White 
Horse ”) 

Padraic Colum 
W. H. Davies 
Walter de la Mare 
Charlotte Mew 
Alice Mex nell 
Harold Monro 
Henry Newbolt 
Max Plowman 
Siegfried Sassoon 
J. C. SquiH' (“ To a 
Bulldog ”) 

James Ste])hens 
Herbert Trench 
W J. 'rurnei 
William Watson 
W’. B. Yeats. 


The majority of these names will, I think, command 
such general assent that comment would be waste of 
your space ; but I should like to insist on m^ belief that 
almost any poem from Miss Charlotte Mew s small 
collection would be worthy of a place m almost any 
anthology. 

The limitation of your question to one or two poems 
for each poet makes a difficulty m the case of so rich a 
field as the poems of Mr. de la Mare or Mr. Hodgson. 
I suppose the general choice from Mr. Hodgson would 


be '' The Song of 
Honour" and 
"The Bull," but 
personally I think 
no anthology 
would be com- 
plete without his 
little " Stupidity 
Street." 

I don't know 
whether you would 
allow extracts 
from long poems. 

1 hope so, because' 

Mr. ('hesterton, 
for instance, is so much at his best in his longest 
})()ems. 

An objection might be raised to the* length of my list 
on the ground that it would overweight the Golden 
Treasury with jMiems of this ])eriod as against those of 
former periods e\’en richer m j^oetry. But to that I 
think then' art' two answers. In the first place, con- 
temporary poetry, on which posterit\' has not yet had 
a cliance of passing judgment, has alwavs a special 
interest, and in judging it loo narrowly we cannot be 
sure that w’e are ntT missing beauties which wull be 
appart'ut to future generations. It is better to cast our 
net too wide than not to cast it widi' enough. 

St'condly, it is a characteristK of the present genera- 
tion to jiroduce a great number of j^ioenis which, though 
not equal to the gn'atest masterpieces of the past, are 
('ertamly better than the second-rate' poems of the past. 
An anthology w’hich admits Thomas C amplx'll could 
not reasonably refuse admission to much less gifted 
poets than any of those I have mentioned. 

I am conscious too that m}'^ list has one or two con- 
sj)icuous omissions. But this means rather that I am 
not sufficiently familiar with the work of the poets in 
question to advocate their inclusion than that I should 
w'ish to pass a hostile verdict on them. 

Gerald Gould. 



Mrs. Margaret L. Woods. 
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GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 

By K. Ellis Roberts. 


T here can be no worse introduction to Flaubert’s 
genius than “ Madame Bovary.” which is perhaps 
his greatest work. Bv a series of accidents, accidents of 
time, of temper and of mere circumstance, “ Madame 
Bovary " is still one of the most difficult novels m the 
world to judge simply, and on its own merits. We know 
so much of the great Norman’s seven years of industry, 
too much of the scandal and success at the book’s first 
publication, too much of Flaubert’s own theories of 
craft which are so easy to copfuse with others’ theories 
of art. If von begin your reading of Flaubert with 
that great novel you will be in danger of regarding 
him as a realist, as the greatest member of that school 


of which Zola was the most formidable. That there is 
a realism- m Flaubert is obvious enough ; but if you 
would know its true nature you will approach his work 
either through the great gates of Carthage to watch the 
passion of Salammbo, or by that desert of horror and 
agony where St. Anthony was tempted. To read 
" Madame Bovary " first is to give the mind a bias from 
which it is quite unlikely to recover, and that bias will 
either make you put Flaubert too low or " Madame 
Bovary " too high. 

There can be no novelists, there are few authors, who 
have so undisputed a position as Flaubert on so exiguous 
an output. He was writing for thirty years and he only 
published five novels, a book of three short stories and 
a play. In which of these does one find Flaubert at 
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his most representative ? All have the mark of in- 
defatigable honesty, of acute sense of style, of keen 
judgment of character ; but Flaubert was far more than 
a stylist and an analyst. He was a man for whom 
ecstasy in control was the sign of life, just as for 
Do$toevsk3% his contemporary, the promise of fuller life 
was ecstasy uncontrolled. Where Flaubert is far greater 
than any of his contemporaries in the Naturalistic 
movement is precisely in this sense of ecstasy which for 
him was often symbolised in the discovery of the right 
word, the necessary epithet, the unforeseen significance. 
If one seeks the more essential Flaubert one may im- 
mediately dismiss “ Le Candidat,*’ his play, and 
" Bouvard et Pecanchet,'' the novel of his failing years, 
and “ Madame Bovary,” because it is too bound up with 
the movement of which it became the manifesto. There 
are left then ” Salammbo,” ” Le Tentation de St. 
Antoine,” ” Trois Contes,” and ” L’Education Senti- 
mentale.” The three tales, beautiful as they are — 
Un Coeur Simple ” has something of the screnitv of 
“ Silas Marner ” and is far more effective in composition 
— do not form the best introduction to Flaubert. 


The Temptation of St. Anthony is on a different plane. 
It was the first thing of Flaubert's I read, and I would 
not quarrel with anyone who argued that it should be 

the first If anyone 



JPsom the portrait by Paul Baudanln, In 
^ titt Municipal Library at Rouon. 


does begin with it he 
will never be able to 
believe that Flaubert 
was a dutiful realist 
whose main interest 
was in his provincial 
Normandy, and in a 
woman who is, with 
H e d d a Gabler, the 
supreme proof that a 
quite worthless life can 
be turned to beauty 
and wonder. Yet the 
remote atmosphere of 
the St. Anthony, its 
absorption in those 
strange times when 
early Christianity was 
meeting and slowly 
vanquishing the 
obscene cults of the 
desert, remnants of 
pagan ^yorship, 
memories of ancient 
and terrible rites by 
the Nile — render it a 
book which needs 
almost special study 
properly to under- 
stand. It is worth 
remembering that 
Flaubert began this 
book when he was 
still occupied with 
Madame Bovary.” I 
can see in its wilder 
pages, in its hot 
colours, its passionate 


and arid sensuality, a reaction from the deliberate 
commonplace of the Norman bourgeoisie. Flaubert, 
too, in this one book only was mastered by his 
material. He evoked powers which were too great 
for him : beginning the book in a mood of pure 
fantasy, he gradually gets possessed, as does the 
reader, by the real magic, black and white, of 
it ; and as a spiritualist who resorts to fraud, he is 
overwhelmed by the arrival of genuine phenomena. 

” L'Education Sciitimentale,” the greatest analytic 
novel in the world, is unsuited as an introduction 
for that very reason. The great traditional novels keep 
anatysis implicit. The more elaborate problems are 
worked out in the author's study, and he gives us the 
results as Flaubert did in his other work, as Tchehov does 
so amazingly in story after story in which one tell-tale 
moment reveals a character. The book of Flaubert's 
which should be read first is ” Salammbo,” the great 
novel in which, from the hints of antiquarians and the 
impress on his own mind of the ruined and desolate 
places, he has recreated for us the civilisation of a 
forgotten and conquered empire. 

II 

Two criticisms are generally brought against 
" Salammbo's " claim to be a great no\ el. One is generic. 

A school of criticism, very fashionable twenty years 
ago or so, was fond of denouncing all historical novels 
as such. Mr. Arthur Symons once put the objection 
thus : 

“ We are at best only half conscious of the reality of the 
things about us, only able to translate them approximately 
into any form of art. How much is left over, in the closest 
transcription of a mere line of houses in a street, of a 
passing steamer, of one’s next-door neighbour, of the point 
of view of a foreigner looking along Piccadilly, of one's 
own state of mind, moment by moment, as one walks from 
Oxford Circus to the Marble Arch '' Tlunk, then, of the 
attempt to reconstruct no matter what period of the past, 
to distinguish the difference in the aspect of a world perhaps 
bossed with castles and ridged with ramparts, to two 
individualities encased in chain-armour ! ” 

There is a double fallacy in this criticism. First, all 
literary art is based on the assumption that our judg- 
ment, our aesthetic vision of other people, has a certain 
validity : and no one would ever claim absolute validity. 
Secondly, there is no reason w'hy a great artist, who 
studies the period, should not write a far more truthful 
novel about Julius Caesar, or Solomon, or Queen Eliza- 
beth, than about William Montgomery of Glenlivet, North 
Finchley. Indeed, in a sense, all fiction is historical 
fiction, aind the novehst who chooses for his characters 
personages about whom there is already in existence 
a large body of criticism and appreciation has the 
advantage which so often accrues to an indirect method 
of approach. Then it has been complained of 
“ Salammbo ” that the figure of the heroine is insuffi- 
ciently individualised, that she passes through the 
amazing scenes, painted and hieratic, like a figure in 
some ancient tapestry. Flaubert himself said that ‘‘ the 
pedestal was too large for the statue.” No doubt there 
is something in this ; but I am not sure that it would be 
fdt by a reader who read tihe book without thinkings 
of Salammbd herself as the chief figure. That privilege^ 
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really belongs to Matho, the 
maddened lover who rushes 
through the story, inhumanly 
if you will, but with an 
inhunianitv of visitation, a 
portent of the tierce wojshi]) 
of Ashtaroth in the hearts of 
sa\*ag(' people. “ Salaiumbo ” 
has all the realism, all tlu' 
devoted method of “ ]\ladame 
Bovary,” and something 
which, though present in 
“ Madame Bovary, ” is less in 
evidence. It is a qualitv 
difficult to state. Much good 
literature — neaily all ideiich 
and English eighteenth century 
literature, for instance^, exce])t 
a little of Swift— is without it 
It is a qualitv more s]nritual 
than emotional, and it may be 
evil as well as good. It has 
b(‘en calk'd, by Mr. Machen in ” Hieroglyphic^,” 
Ecstasy ; and J do not know that anyone has invented 
a better word for it. It is that in literature and art 
wlmh removes them from the ordinarv acti\iti('s of hf(‘, 
whic'h in-<ists, by stati'inent or assumption, on tlu' 
facts of man’s cajiacity for living elsewhere than in 
time and sjiacc'. It is I'ven more than that. At its 
highest ill “ King Lear,” in some of Blake’s ^ongs, m 
” Till' J^iiig and the Book,” in Ibsen’s greater ])la\s, it 
IS an insistence that man ne\er really h\'es e\cei>t when 
he E lifted above the things of this world. It is, in 
brief, the sacramental aspec't of ait, the s\inl)ohc 
content, and it is more easily perceived in ” Scdammbb ” 
than in any other of Elaubert’s books. It is not often 
explicit ; but there is one sentence which coiive\ this 
symbolic sigmticance with curious force. In the last 
chapter Salammb(3 is watching the ap])roach of Matho 
after he has been flogged through the city : 

“ With the first step he had taken she had risen to her 
feet; then, as lie, gradually drew near, .slie had little by 
little involuntarily approached the edge of the terrace . 
soon all outward things became blotted out, and she had 
eyes only for Matlio A silence had descended iqion her 
soul — one of those nnf.ithomable depths in which tlie whole 
world vanishes beneath the weight of a single thought, a 
memory, a look.” 

Ill 

The whole world vanishes that is the sentence 
which it is profitable to remember when one reads 
” Madame Bovary ” and ” L’Education Sentimentale.” 
They are books, to all outward appearance, terribly 
preoccupied with the world. As I read again those 
early chapters of ” Madame Bovary ” which relate so 
methodically the drab provincial life of Normand\^ 
the daily routine of Charles Bovary's round, the extreme 
earthiness of the human animal almost overwhelmed 
me. In all that opening for Emma’s appearance, Flau- 
bert may seem to forget that there arc always moments 


Flaubert's Study at Croisset, near Rouen. 

From a tlrawuu; by Locomte. 

when the world vanishes. Vet it is precisely what 
” Madame Bovarx' ” shows no less than ” Salammbo,” 
no loss than tlic St. Anthoiw. Imr it is the picculiar 
truini])h of b'laiilx'rt’s hist iu)\a‘l that it, by sheer 
alchemy, finds l)eaiit\' and something eternal in the 
Ihnd-iale selhsh, sensual, piovmcial woman. Wherein 
it lies, It is hard to say, as in th(‘ case of Hedda Gabler. 
Is it in the mere dissatislaction with life -a dissatis- 
faction whicli, howi'vi'r ignoble, is \'t‘t ii remote relative 
of the hunger and tliii-^t of tlu* saintly ? Is it 
in the desire, howe\'er shallow, for some beauty which 
cannot be (h'scribt'd. some standard which cannot be 
measured m mone\ or NU('e(‘S'> ? ()i n it merely in the 

sheer hunianit\’ ol thi-^ cU'ri lict soul, whose \'erv passion 
is a pastiche, whose' veix^ sentiment is pinchbeck and 
unreal ? W'hatevei it be, it is there. I defy anyone 
of imaginative sensibility to read ” Madame Bovary ” 
and not admit, as h(' must admit in reading ” Hedda 
Gabler,” that tluTe is sorrow and sympathy in his 
heart, not contenqit or misanthropy. That sorrow is 
phrased beautifully and tenderly m the Trois Contes, 
as It is proclaimed rhythmically and sonorously in the 
novel of C'arthage and the great monodrama of the 
desert. And in ” L’Education Sentimentale ” it is 
anahsed with a siireness, a swiftness of reaction to the 
niceties of the modern phases of accidie, which has 
never been excelled, not even by the great Russians, 
FredtVic is not a magnificent hero : his loves are as 
pitiful as hate, hut in the acute and unrelenting analysis 
of his life Flaubert has exposed once more the common 
humanity of us all. Some will always prefer more 
full-bl(H)ded novels, an art more careless than Flau- 
bert’s ; but the most critical can admire the consummate 
skill with which, alone among the perfect craftsmen 
of fiction (and are there more than three?), Flaubert 
never forgets that there was something which his art 
could not render, that there come moments when “ the 
whole world vanishes beneath the weight of a single 
thought, a memory, a look.” 
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A CHRISTMAS BUDGET- 

By Katharine Tynan. 


N ot such a Budget as that with which the Chancellor what he has seen so that the Fairy Tales may be more 

of the Exchequer distresses your parents, dear fully realised. To praise Perrault at this day would 

children, but a budget of honest delight, a pedlar's be to paint the lily. Suffice it to say that here are the 

pack of dreams and adventures to sell and to be bought. beloved things offered in a golden casket. In addition 

First, since old friends are best, here is Perrault, the to Perrault there are here Madame Leprince de Beau- 

French peer of Grimm and Andersen, with the delightful mont's “ Beauty and the Beast," with a couple of tales 

Fairy Tales^ that age cannot wither nor custom stale. from that other fairy godmother, Madame D’Aulnoy. 

Long, long after we have embarked on the last adventure There will not be a better book this Christmas nor 

of all, golden boys and girls will be drooping their heads many Christmases. 

and curls over that benefactor of the young, Maitre The Empire Annual for Girls is one of those big 

Charles Perrault, who gave us “ Cinderella,*’ “ Puss In Annuals which extort praise, while a professional writer 

Boots," " Blue Beard," " Red Riding Hood " and all feels that she and her writing brothers and sisters are 

the immortals. This beautiful edition, edited by that rather heavily handicapped by such an amount of 

whimsical prince of fantasy who has himself travelled in things that girls want to know, gathered together and 

realms of fairyland, Mr. W. Heath Robinson, has given presented to them at a most moderate price. I have 
, .. 1 .r, , actually known a grown-up girl, who is writing and 

A. E. Johnson. 15s. (Con.stab]o ) publishmg stones hei’self, take this book to bed with 

her and lie awake to read it. 
The stories are good and not 
namby-pamby. These Annuals 
seem to be edited by very 
capable people. The names of 
the writers are doubtless as old 
friends to the girls who will read 
this Annual. The quality of 
their stories is generally so good 
that many of them will doubtless 
be known in time ^|a grown-up 
public as well. 

" The Green-Faced Toad, and 
Other Stories assure one^ that 
others beside the immortal ones 
have been to fairyland and have 
come back again. It is not quite 
the same atmosphere as that of 
the great wizards. There is a 
little flavour of modernity, a 
certain laughter on the part of 
the author which they never 
allowed themselves to indulge in, 
for they were wide-eyed children 
themselves. But Mrs. Birch’s 
whimsicality is in the picture and 
never descends to the fooling 
which disturbs and offends the 
grave-eyed children. Lois 
Lenski’s illustrations are most 
ingenious, quite in the atmos- 
phere of fairyland and of a quick 
imaginativeness. 

"Old English Nursery Songs 
will bring a Merry Christmas 
when it comes. Here are all the 

2 " The Empire Annual for Girls." 
(Religious Tract Society.) 

• " The Green-Faced Toad." By 
Vera B. Birch. Illustrated by Lois 
Lenski. (The Bodley Head.) 

* " Old English Nursery Songs." 
8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 



By w, Heaih Rohinstm. He Set off Over the Country-side. 

From “ Old Time Stories ’’ (Constable). 
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' William had no idea how you picked 
cabbage leaves with a trowel/' 


From "Th#* Peek-a-Boo Gardeners ’ (Ovford I’mversitv Pre.ss). 


old beloved 
rhymes, from 
" Hey - Diddle - 
Diddle " to I 
Saw Three 
Ships/* thirty- 
seven of them in 
all, with a special 
musical setting 
by Horace 
Mansion and 
beautiful pic- 
tures by Anne 
Anderson. It 
will be the very 
thing for Christ- 
mas festivities. 

Miss Anderson's 
delightful title 
page of a ring of 
children moving 
to these rhymes 
is a sage and 
happy anticipation. There is no reason why the book 
should not go to grown-ups as well — to choral societies 
and village glee-clubs and all such honest lovers of 
music and that first of instruments, the human voice. 

The Peek-a-Boo Annual *’^ is for the littlest ones, 
as its name indicates. It is written and illustrated 

^ " The Peek-a-Boo Annual.” By C'lilo^ Prcbioii. 6s. od. 
(Oxiord Umverbity Press.) 



"The old mao alammed the door/* 

From ** The Last of the Baron ” (Oxford University Press). 


by Miss Chloe Preston, the pictures very American 
in the immortal Buster Brown manner. Herein 
shall large-eyed babes discover the adventures of 
other large-eyed babes and their large-eyed dogs, all 
of an irresistible comicality. This will be a book for 
grannies and godmothers to give to those whose little 
feet are not yet over the borders of the Kingdom of 
Seven Years Old and earlier. 

“ Peggy and the Giant’s Aunt ”• follows the some- 
what familiar lines of the Child who slips away from the 
Nursery on a witch’s broomstick or something else, 
and has the most wonderful adventures in the strange 
lands over the mountains and under the sea before 
finding himself or herself back in the nursery cot. It 
is a story that never palls, for it is in the line of the 
stories the children make for themselves. Miss Hillyard 
has told her tale with freshness and vivacity, and it will 
give much happiness to the cliild who receives it. The 
illuj^tralion^ arc very quaint and amusing. 

Eileen's Adventures in Wordland comes to us 
from America. I wonder if it is all that the publishers 
claim for it — “ One of the rare childhood books which 
children steadily f:^yow up to and into, because each year 
discovers a new interest and a deeper appeal.” Well, I 
wonder ! It is a quite ingenious tale of a little girl for 
whom the dictionary words come alive and make a fairy 
kingdom. The illustrations are adequate. Miss Zillah 
Macdonald’s acknowledgments to the learned men who 
have helped her with the book suggest a deeper meaning 
than appears to the reviewer. Perhaps the child will 
discover it, and not discover a pernickety design to 
teach something, if the design is there. 

” The Last of the Baron ”* is the story of two boys 
who lived in the time when London was a little town. 
Tom and Gerald have a great many thrilling adventures, 
but there seems a certain humorous intent on the part 
of the writer, as though he was travestying some old 

® ” Peggy and the Giant’s Aunt.” By M. D. Hillyard. 3s. 6d. 
(Black.) 

’ ” Eileen’s Adventures in Wordland.” By Zillah Macdonald. 
(New York : Frederick A. Stokes ) 

* ” The Last of the Baron.” By E. A Dyke-Smith. 5s. 
(IVIilford.) 
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bombastic romance. Boys may enjoy this or they may not. themselves. The book has educational value as well, 

I should think the former unlikely. If they want to read there is no need to wrap up these splendid stories 

about knights and heroes they like them to have no shadow a sugar-coating of make-believe, for the stories them- 

of ridicule. Not every man is a Cervantes and not every selves arc the sugar and the honey, and they will be 

knight can emerge more knightly from being laughed at. s^veet on the palate. These great stories cannot be 

The illustrations by George Morrow are very good. told too often, and here they are well and simply told 

“ A Child s Cha})let oi Stories, Retold from the Greek t)y an anonymous story-teller. 

Mythology •" will appeal to the imaginative boy and \ „ ^ 

girl and will make them wnnt to read the classics for JMythoiogy ” 5s. (Miltord ) 


IFlew Boohs. 


MATTHEW PRIOR.* 

Mr. Wickham Lcgg has made an e.xhaustive examination 
of such sources, both printed and in manuscript, as were 
likely to yield information on Ins chosen subject ; he has 
prosecuted his researches not only in England, but in 
Paris and at The Hague ; and the result of his labours is a 
book which is at once an interesting study of Prior’s public 
career — a career, by the way. whicli was often the reverse 
of public — and a valuable lontribiition to English diplo- 
matic history, especially in connection with the tortnons 
proceedings which resulted in the Treaty of Utrecht To 
say that he touches but lightly on those details of J^rior’s 
private life which may be gleaned from the delightful 
personalities wdierew^th Matt w'as wont to enliven even 
his letters on aflairs of stale -for my part, I hope that 
Mr. Wickham Legg considers this aspect of tlie matter to 
have been adeipiately dealt with elsewhere -- -and that he 
enters into no j)articnlar (.ritu ism of the poetry, though he 
justly emphasises the excellence of Prior ’s prose, whether 
in its epistolary or in its more formal manifestations, is no 
adverse criticism of liis l>ook , for to do so was not his 
purpose, which was rather to illustrate the diplomatic 
relations between France and England, in the reigns of 
William and Anne, from the career of one wdio jdayed an 
important, if not a supremely im])ortant, part in shaping 
them. 

Nevertheless it cannot be doubted that it was Mr Wick- 
ham Legg’s interest in I’rior's character which ]>rompted 
him to wTite the book he has wTitten, and not the history of 
foreign affairs from Rysw ick to Idrcchl which he is obviously 
well qualified to wTite. And ceitainly that character is 
one of extraordinary interest. That a boy who was a 
peasant by birth (though he was actually born, as has now 
been conclusively proved, in I^ondon) and whose first 
profession was that of drawer in a tavern, should have 
risen to hob-nc>b with princes and to give his name to a 
treaty, implies remarkable qualities. The initial luck of 
his attracting Dorset’s kindly notice must be granted, 
though had it not been for his native cleverness tJ^at piece 
of luck would not have befallen liim ; but thence onward 
his advancement was due to himself. All his life, it is true, 
he was helped by powerful friends ; but there was no 
reason why they should have helped one who by his natural 
connections was so friendless and uninfluential had it not 
been for the intelligence and the personality which made 
him attractive and useful to them. That he never made 
himself absolutely essential to his masters renders his 
success only the more remarkable. He was no Wolsey — 
that other “ honest poor man’s son ” — to grasp the reins 
of government. Favourably inclined to him as was 
King William, it was not worth his while to carry his favour 
to the point of thwarting Galway in the matter of the 
Irish secretaryship ; nor were Bolingbroke and Oxford 
prepared to insist on their friend’s inclusion among the 
^.ignatories of the Treaty of Utrecht when the proud Lord 
Strafford refused to set his name beside that of the 

* ** Matthew Prior : A Sketch of his Public Career and 

Correspondence." By L. G. Wickham Legg. 22s. 6 d. net. 
(Camlmdge University Press.) 


cx-potboy Moreover, Prior was often kept in ignorance of 
the inner meaning of the negotiations in which he w^as an 
agent ; it seems fairly certain that he knew' little of Bohng- 
broke’s dealings with the Pretender. 

Yet in spite of tins comparative* lack of importance, the 
men in power constantly found it convenient to em])lov 
liiin in clilhciilt and dclu.ate w'ork, w’hen there must have 
been many sons eif the great political houses whom it w'ould 
have bemi 111 the order of the elay to ])re'fe*r to him The 
chief rcasem for this was nei eloubt Prior’s great clever- 
nt^ss, his supreme readine*ss of wat ; but it is likedy that a 
wa'iglity secondary cause was his heinesty h'cir m spite of 
the fierce iina'ctiva's e)f Duclie\ss Sarah, Prior woulel appear 
to have been an honest man ^^’lth the exception of 
Jersey, he was ])robably bound to none of his enqiloycrs 
by stronger ties than those of intt*rest and gratitude, but 
he served them faithfully. IMr. Wickham Legg rightly 
takes the view' that his vote for the impeachment of llie 
maiicigers of the Second Partition dVeaty w'as not an act of 
treachery. He had himself had a share m bringing that 
treaty into being, but, even if he disapjiroved of it, it 
Wcis not his business, as a diplomatic underling, to take 
account of his own ojumons As a member of l^arhament, 
on the other hand, that w’as prec isely his business What 
is more to the ])omt. he had to choose between the King 
and his ministers, and he cliose lor the* King. As is showTi 
b}^ the interesting letters to Portland in which he adum- 
brated the idea of a Patriot King, he was already three 
parts a Tory His political philosophy perhaps did not 
go very deep, Init it was inevitable that it should wear the 
Tory complexion For Prior, it must not be forgotten, 
was an artist, and art in his (.hiy meant form rather than 
liberty. His spiritual affinity, moreover, was certainly 
more wath Bolingbroke than with Halifax. 

The force wdiich shaped I*rior’^ career, however, was 
something more material than a political ideal. Nor w*as 
it anything so lofty as ambition. Prior was a good deal of 
an hedonist and something of a snob. He loved creature 
comforts and the society of the well-born. One taste may 
have been partly due to, or at any rate developed by, his 
bad health ; the other was a reaction from those humble 
early circumstances over which he was at such pains to 
draw a veil. But he also loved the diplomatic game for its 
own sake. It gave him obvious pleasure to hoodwink 
Villeroy or to fence with Torcy. 

Mr. Wickham Legg is severe on Prior’s moral character. 
It is an unkind suggestion that his cough was the result 
of intemperance. He was undoubtedly consumptive, but 
the origin of the disease is unknown and there is nothing 
to show that he drank more heavily than most of his 
contemporaries. As for his love affairs. Prior, as Pope 
said, was " not a right good man ’’ ; but it should be 
remembered that he had neither the wealth nor the personal 
attractiveness which might have found him, in spite of his 
birth, a wife in the class with which from boyhood he had 
been accustomed to associate, and he can hardly be 
blamed for not seeking a permanent, and from the point 
of view of his career disadvantageous, alliance in the 
class from which his talents had lifted him. 

Francis Bickley. 
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STEPHEN McKENNA MEMORIES* 

In taking ** While I Remember ” as a title for his studies 
of men and manners of the last dozen years, Mr. Stephen 
McKenna unconsciously but inevitably holds out a prospect 
to his readers of something personal and autobiographical. 
Disappointment awaits them. The only passages of auto- 
biography are contained m a page or two describing his 
experiences as a schoolmaster at Westminster, in another 
page — a most delightful one — describing his relations with 
the head of the Intelligence Section in the War Trade 
Depeirtment, and in a line here and there of Ins diary of 
the doings of the Halfour mission to the United States. 
Mr. McKenna prides Inmself on setting down his memories 
without the introduction of the personalities, which give 
piquancy to an autobiography, ])iit wliicli lie wholelieartedly 
condemns. It is open to question whether such yierson- 
alities are more deplorable than a stream oJ unlimited 
invective poured on Cabinet Ministers. 

From his vantage jioint of thirtv-three years, and with 
all the brilliant ra])ier yilay to be 
expected from the author of 
“ Sonia,” Mr. ]McKenna as a 
good Liberal attacks Mr Jdoyfl 
George and the Coalition (iovcuai- 
ment m half a hundred pages. 

Carried away by the exuberance 
of the fray he occasional Iv con- 
tradicts hinist‘ll. In one of his 
most bnlhanl efforts he dec lares 
that their ” Lightfiilness ” in 
Belgium and France ” makes 
the name of a German stink ” : 

” (Termany must remain branded 
with the mark of bestiality, ” and 
the (‘x- Kaiser must he hanged , 
the fear of making him pojnilar 
by martyrdom is groundless. 

Yet when the Priumer adopts 
this view he is scveriily and 
satirically informed that thirtetui 
years’ tenure of office ought to 
have told him that the ex- 
Kaiser's asylum m Holland 
cannot be disturbed. Again we are instructed that by the 
peace terms Turkey ” is first vilified and then skinned alive.” 
Later on we learn that she is ” established in Constantinople 
with licence to misgovern and to massacre as freely as in 
the past.” The two jnctures are not wholly inconsistent, 
but their conjunction is somewffiat unusual. 

In justice to Mr. McKenna it must be said that, loyal 
Liberal as he is, Mr. Asquith is arraigned by liim wellnigh 
as fiercely as his political opyioneiit In fact here again his 
fierceness sometimes carries the critic off his legs. ” Mr. 
Asquith’s friends began to wonder whether the highest 
statesmanship consisted in overcoming one crisis by creating 
another, by exchanging an Irish crisis for a European crisis.” 
Heretofore such charges have been made in Germany alone. 

Other men of renown suffer from this master of satire — 
Bishop Furze with his opinions on the supply of shells, and 
Mr. Birrell, ” too busily engaged in concealing his defects 
as an administrator under his brilliance as an epigram- 
matist," but the worst fate is reserved for the judge in a 
famous trial, whose conduct is viewed ” with less disgust 
than pity.” 

Fortunately there are two Mr. McKennas, and nothing 
could exceed the charm and humour and delicacy of the 
greeting sent to his old pupils at Westminster : 

“ Sometimes I blush to recall the lessons that I taught. , . . 
My incompetence was incurable. ... I should be well pleased 
to think that your memories of me are a hundredth part as 
kindly as my memories of you. . . . Does it comfort you to 
know that my awe of you continued for three terms ? If 
ever the prayer-bell had not rung before 1 showed that I could 
not solve some diabolical equation ! If you could have seen 
into my mind during the first week, when I ranged 5’^ou in 

* '* While I Remember." By Stephen McKenna. 21s. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 


alphabetical order and guided myself despairingly by the two 
red-heads in the form ' ” 

The whole description of W'estminster deserves to become 
a classic. Almost equally good is the impressionist sketch 
of life at Oxford in ” The Hou.^e,” the joyous sense of 
posse.ssion when a freshman enters into occupation of his 
owm rooms : 

” Though the carpel were threadbare and the curtains dingy, 
though sola and chairs needed rceoviMing, and the meagre 
blankets on one bed bore the name of ' Arthur Boiirchier ’ and 
a date four 3’ears before the new owner was born ” 

The author goes on to dwell fomlly 011 the mystery of 
a scout's digestion, with its power of assimilating all sorts 
of scraps and remains, including drt^ssed-crab and ” iin- 
inortised halves of meringiu^s ” In the third fragment of 
autobiography, the diary ke})t during the Balfour mission 
to America, mimtion is made ol the fait, which reflects 
credit on the German intelligence .sei*vict‘, that tlie night 
the mission was due I0 sail ” e\ery British west-c:oast 

port \s as c a ref nil v mined.” 

M e gt‘t into near touch with 
the origins of ” Soma,” when 
t he author dilates on the changes 
in London society during this 
]H‘nod, on the di.sa])poa ranee of 
the old harriers ot good breeding 
and dcH'ency, ” the abrogation of 
all moral standards, ' 'culminating 
in the ” org\' ” of JOilS. But the 
wisest as well as the wittiest 
)xirt of llie l)cx)k is devoted to 
the tlunne ol modern literature. 
rii(‘ leading characteristics of 
tlu^ loreinost writers are touched 
olf in a lew w’ords with the 
insight of the expert, and the 
most pointt*d shafts of ridicule 
wing their way towards celebrity 
hunters and those who ” try to 
found a salon and only succeed 
in cqiening a restaurant.” 

\V A. J'ox. 


A POET OF SCIENCE.* 

The life of Jcxin-lleiiri Fabre, the great Provencal 
naturalist, provokes the familiar comment upon the 
stupidity of a .society whicli ignores its finest and most 
liighly gifted spirits wiiile they are alive and raises monu- 
ments to them after they are dead. A lew years before 
the war there was hardly an Englishman who had even 
heard of Fabic’s name. In France, wflierc his work was 
done and his books were published, he was permitted to 
languish m poverty and obscurity until he w’as worn with 
weight of years and labour. It was not indeed until 1910, 
when the great scientist was eighty -seven years of age, that 
any national appreciation was accorded by France to one of 
the most illustrious of her sons. In that year I'abre’s 
” scientific jubilee ” was held in the little village of 
Scrignan, and a great company of poets, scientists and 
philosophers came from every province of France to do hom- 
age to tlic man whose patient and inspired researches into the 
live*^ and habits of the insects had revealed wonders of 
nature hitherto unsuspected, had shaken the citadel of the 
great l.Iarwin liimself, and had entirely revolutionised 
the theory of instinct. The recognition, so far as any 
influence upon Fabre 's work was concerned, came too late. 
His work was done, and the record of it set down in the 
ten volumes of his ” Souvenirs Entomologiques,” a work 
destined to immottality as surely as the " Origin of Species.” 

* " The Life of Jean -Henri Fabre.” By the Abbe Augustin 
Fabre Translated by Bernard Miall 15s. (Hodder dc 
Stoughton.) — ” Souvenirs Entomologiques ” Edition definitive 
Illustree, Par J. H. Fabre En onze volumes. (Paris : Libraine 
Delagravc.) — ” The Works of J. 11 . Fabre.” Translated by 
Teixeira de Mattos. Each volume 7s. 6d. net. (In progress.) 
(Hodder & Stoughton ) 



Mr. Stephen McKenna. 

From irawing by K. J. Swan. 
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For over sixty years T abre liacl struggled against difficulties 
that would have crushed a less indomitable spirit. Living 
and rearing his family on a pittance no greater than that 
of a worker in the fields, without scientific apparatus 
except such as he could construct himself from a few bits 
of wire gauze, flower-pots and wooden boxes, he yet achieved 
one of the greatest scientific conquests of our age, and his 
work, already the basis of one system of philosophy, may 
have incalculable results both upon the knowledge and the 
material welfare of mankind. 

The only life of Fabre hitherto available to English 
readers has been Bernard Miall's translation of the excellent 
biography by Dr. C. V. Legros, published by Fisher Unwin 
under the title, “ Fabre, Poet of Science,*’ in 1913. At the 
time of the Serignan jubilee, however, it had already 
occurred to the Abbe Augustin Fabre, a distant kinsman 
of the great naturalist’s, that the many personal reminis- 
cences contained in the ten volumes and four thousand pages 
of the “ Souvenirs Entomqlogiques ” could be linked 
together to form the most fascinating biography, or rather 
autobiography, imaginable. There were gaps of course, 
but these could easily be filled in by the concisest chronicle. 
The poet of science, who in addition to all his other gifts 
w'as one of the greatest masters of French prose, could be left 
to tell his own story, and to record in his characteristically 
simple and unaffected style the ardours and triumphs of a 
life that must be an example and an in.spi ration to all upon 
whom fate presses hard. 

The result was a series of articles which appeared in the 
Journal d' Aveyron. They were written in the first place 
purely for local readers, but forming as they do the most 
intimate biography of a man in whom the whole cultured 
world is now intere.sted, it was inevitable that they should 
be ’rescued from the files of a provincial newspaper and 
issued in book form. They have been translated by Mr. 
Bernard Miall, and are rounded off by a chapter specially 
written by the Abbe Fabre for the English edition and dealing 
with the last years of the naturalist’s life, from 1910 to 1915. 

In the space of a review so short as this must be it is 
impossible to illustrate by quotation the vivacity and the 
humanity of these personal records. Readers of Mr. Teixeira 
de Mattos’ admirable translations of the “ Souvenirs,’^ 
now in progress of publication by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, will be glad to have the autobiographical 
portions thus collected, while those who have the mis- 
fortune to know nothing of Fabre's work will be led by this 
biography to make immediate acquaintance with the 
master. Fabre was ninety years old when he died, and 
every outstanding phase of his remarkable career is touched 
upon with a rpodesty that is only equalled by the beauty 
and vigour of his description. VVe see him first of all on 
his grandfather’s lean farm on the bleak Rouerque table- 
land, an urchin of five or six in wooden clogs and a soiled 
frieze frock with his handkerchief tied to his belt by a 
piece of string. There it was that he made his first scientific 
discovery, learning by deliberate experiment that he 
enjoyed the sun's radiance with his eyes, and not with his 
mouth, as he had supposed. The announcement of this 
discovery to the peasant circle at home was the occasion 
of loud laughter at the inquirer’s .simplicity, but the incident 
was characteristic of his whole future life. 

Then we have a picture of the seven-year-old Fabre 
at the village school of Saint-Leons, kept by his godfather, 
who combined the office of schoolmaster with that of 
bailiff, barber and farm-labourer, and wound the village 
clock 'between times. The school itself was at once a 
kitchen, a bedroom, a dining-room and, at times, a chicken- 
house and a piggery, but its walls were embellished with 
a number of halfpenny prints in crude colours, which gave 
' the lad his first vague notions of art, and formed in later 
years one of the most cherished of his early memories. 
At ten years old he proceeded to the Lycee of Rodez, 
getting his education free in return for his functions as 
i serving boy in the chapel. There he learnt his Latin, and 
^ began that love of Virgil which was to become so apparent 
in the writings of his mature years, a love that was depen- 
dent perhaps upon the exquisite details of life in the woods 


and fields enshrined in Virgil’s sonorous vefse. Fabre^s 
studies at Rodez were interrupted by a family misfortune 
which sent him out into the world to earn a scanty living, 
but a few years later he entered for a bursary at the Normal 
College of Vauclusc and won it with ease. One of the 
most interesting sections of his memoirs is the account 
his life at this time, and the record of the developme^®- 
which led him, through the medium of a schoolmastersmp 
in Carpentras, to the Chair of Physics and Chemistry first 
in the Lycee of Ajaccio, and afterwards at Avignon. It 
was during this period of his career that he attracted the ■ 
attention of Victor Duruy, the enlightened Minister of Public 
In.struction, who obtained for him the Legion of Honour apd 
forced him to attend the reception at the Tuileries to receive 
the decoration from the Emperor’s own hand. Duruy would 
gladly have retained Fabre in Paris, giving him a position 
which would afford both leisure and the means to pursue 
his studies in comfort, but Fabre’s one thought was to 
get away from that whirl of humanity in which he suffered 
" tortures of loneliness ” and return to his own thyme- 
scented hills and the grey olive-yards rich in grasshoppers. 

Then followed thirty years of arduous and unceasing 
labour. The needs of a growing family made him interrupt 
his naturalistic studies to write more popular expositions 
of science for children which are still a model of their kind. 
Some of them have been translated into English in Messr.si| 
Hodder & Stoughton’s series. The first volume of the 
” Souvenirs Entomologiques ” was published in 1879, the 
year of his removal to Serignan, where the work was dQg| 
with which posterity- will always associate his name UK 
biography henceforward is the history of his research® 
and its background is his beloved Provence, which saw 
** the unfolding of his rich and vital nature, and lavished 
upon him all the beauty’ of its sky, all the brilliance of its 
Latin soul, all the savour of its musical and picluresque 
language, and all the entomological wealth of its sunny' 
hills.” C. S. luvANs. 


A BAYARD OF LIBERALISM.^ 

Lives of editors remind us we can make their ” Lives ” 
sublime, perhaps, but we can rarely'’ make them active or 
adventurous. Mr. Saxon Mills recognises at an early stage 
of his faithful and loyal chronicle that its material must 
needs be uneventful. Education, search for work, the 
successive control of three Liberal papers, occupation with 
a great edition of Ruskin and sundry biographies, and 
finally the acceptance of a thankless task as Director of 
the Press Bureau — ^these things hardly provide those sen- 
sations wdiich make the staple of popular reading to-day'. 
Again, Mr. Mills can hardly conceal the fact that Sir Edward 
Cook was to all intents a misapplied and disappointed 
man. He never found the recognition at Oxford 
which his powers and facility' demanded, and there 
were three failures at the close of his academic y^ears there 
which must remain wholly, unaccountable. Journalism 
afforded as ready an outlet as any other calling could — 
perhaps better than most — for his exceptional faculties of 
quick and penetrating thought, clear and characteristic 
expression, and views which in the main were liberal but 
vigorously independent at that. Journalism and politics, 
like Oxford, brought him warm and serviceable friendships, 
but, like Oxford, they proved as ungrateful as they always 
must to the man who preserves his own liberty of mind. 
Without those friendships, and the personal magnetism 
pervading the author’s estimate, this book would be 
a bitter record. That he has kept it steadily along lines 
of optimism, and subdued the note of irony to an under- 
tone, is not the least among its elements of success. 

It must strike more than one reader of this book that 
lives of editors never seemed to crowd upon us until lately, 
when most editors have ceased to count. When Cook 
began his career as a newspaper man, his exemplar, now 
Lord Morley, could make terms which in their defiance oi 
arithmetical equity, read like romance to-day. They are 

♦ “Sir Edward Cook; A Biography.” By J. Saxon Mills. 
1 6s. (Constable.) 
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given here in chapter seven, and Cook tried to keep their 
spirit alive. An editor with a consistent political record 
was a known factor to be relied upon, which was more than 
could be said for proprietors ready to sell the paper over 
his head and into the dark. Papers and politics have 
not improved in consistency since , commercialism occu- 
pies the front benches, and editorship shivers in the cold 
shades of opposition. The story of Cook's pas.sing from 
the Pall Mall Gazette to the Westminster Gazette, which he 
helped to found, is one of the most dramatic in the annals 
of Fleet Street, and the gist of it. as given here, is in his 
own inimitable telling. Before a first-hand version of events 
liecoines available, Mr. Saxon Mills is liable to go astrav. For 
instance, he represents Mr. ITcderick Greenwood leaving the 

P. M. G." in 1880 rich in accumulation of manuscript,” 
all pigeon-holed for use, and Mr. Yates Thompson, the new 
owner, at a loss to find a suitable successor. Lord Morlev 
could tell a different story on both these points, and the 
only other man aware of the circumstances, Mr. Henry 
Leslie, told them all to me before he died. Otherwise Mr. 
Mills's account of the paper is interesting and unexception- 
able. and makes a valuable addition to the inside history 
of Fleet Street and what it stands for, or did once. 

Cook’s thirty years of active pi ess work formed a period 
of splendid ardour in furtherance of aims in which he 
believed profoundly, consequently it was punctuated with 
more than one tragic disillusion. Chief among them, per- 
haps, was that Liberalism is a synonym for ingratitude 
towards her advocates unless these enter Parliament. 
Cook’s temperament was all against entering Westminster, 
and few men knew themselves better. He had lieen a 
brilliant debater in the Oxford Imion — too logical, perhaps, 
if anything — and no man ever makes himself popular who 
leaves his adversaries no rag of defence. Light without 
heat IS the best way of describing his debating manner, 
and It might fairly stand as a summary of his journalism. 
Like Morley and Milner, he had sailed into a difficult 
profession on his university connection, as so many do 
who never get beyond the amateur stages ; but Cook had 
a talent for detail as well as a passion for broad pnnciples. 
Men who came from the provinces, primed in the 
all-round training that only the provinces afford, had a 
poor opinion, even a quarter of a century ago, of the tech- 
nical equipment of any journalist who had never worked 
outside London ; but Cook changed that opinion rapidly 
on contact, as 1 can vouch, for one. He entrusted a task 
to me once when* there was occasion to speak of Ruskin 
and his influence, but because I ventured to question the 
infallibility of this idol of his, there was thunder. It 
was a strange late that took him from the editor's desk 
in daily practice, and set him down at the bulkiest 
edition since the Abbe Migne overhauled the range 
of patristic theolog}’. Mr. Wedderburn, his Ruskin col- 
laborator, is only one of many friends, many of them of 
first-class importance, who testify how pleasant Cook was to 
work with ; and men say the same who went down with 
him into the limbo of the Press Bureau. It was a pitiable 
finish for a life of strenuous fighting for the liberty of the 
press to lend himself to this, the worst ignominy it 
has suffered since the vile old days of Sir Roger 
I’Estrange. He fought throughout the South African 
war to keep men and pajiers sane and far-seeing, and 
yet in a war that was infinitely greater and more 
creditable, he was the Torquemada of a futile and absurd 
Inquisition. It was the last round hole lor this squarest 
of men, and his apologia, ” The Press in War-time,” shoivs 
him in a characteristic aspect, a good man struggling 
with adversity. J. P. Collins. 


PERSONALITY IN FICTION.* 

For many years Mr. Milne has filled a valuable and 
prominent place in literary journalism. As editor and as 
literary editor he has watched and studied the daily and 
eternal procession of books and men, in infinite variety ; 
and, from the knowledge so acquired of those very human 

* “ The Black Colonel.” By James Milne. 7s. (Lane.) — The 
Voyage Home.” By Alan Graham. 7s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 


things, has developed aphilosoph^'of life, genial, sympathetic, 
of generous ideals, which, coloured by his own bent and applied, 
comprises a most attractiv^e personality ; aye, and a com- 
pelling personality, marking its particular impress upon 
everything he has written and said. Indeed, Mr. Milne is 
one of the writers whose individuality so clearly discloses 
itself, that even when his articles are not signed one still 
can say, ” A bob to a bawbee, that's by Jimmy Milne ! 

” The Black Colonel '’ is his seventh volume, in a series 
most admirably diversified — biography, Tommy Atkins* 
letters, American notes, our wonderful London, and so on. 
This IS a romance of Jacobite times in the Highlands. 
While it tells a full, round story of love, adventure, fighting 
and the artful maiiiruvring of persons — true romance 
speeding on wings of thought and wit to the right ending 
of marriage-bells and babies — it is also of interest to those 
who know the writer, because it expresses — him ! And 
therein dw^clls so much of the joy of it. Braw Jock Farqu- 
harson of Inverey, wuth loyal Ian Gordon, the red-coat, 
and Margot Forbes, a girl of humanity and charm, play out 
their time-old comedy of Jacobi tism and rivalry in politics 
and love, with dirk, strathspey, and divers meetings in 
midnight darkness : and all the wffiile arc speaking the 
philosophy of Mr. James Milne of Deeside and the Street 
of Adventure. It is rather remarkable, so modern are his 
spirit and his thought, that he should have filled the mouths 
of the.se seventeenth-century Highlanders with liis sentiments 
and — avoided anachronism. While, therefore, we would give 
him or anyone else a red bawbee for the original version of 
that ” French chanson,” ” It ’s Love that makes the world go 
round,” we congratulate him sincerely and heartily on the 
way he has joined himself to his picturesque company — in 
their tartan and their scarlet — and not proved out of place. 
It must, however, not be thought that Mr. Milne has 
neglected the purposes of romance His Jock is a bonny 
fighter, dancer, lover and adventurer, ready with those sharp 
blades, his sword and his tongue, to meet his rival, Ian, and 
ready to retire promptly on discovering that their lady 
loves the prettier man. A gracious book is ” The Black 
Colonel. ' 11 is exceptional in its class, for the simple reason 

that it appeals to the intellect as w'ell as to the fancy. 

We jiass to Mr. Alan (iraham’s ” The Voyage Home,” 
which lacks such well-knit art as Mr. Milne jiossesses. The 
book shows an opportunity lost through inexperience. 
Paul Brown is a kind-hearted detective, whose duty it is 
to arrest in Egypt and bring home a gentlemanly thief, 
one of the adventurers misled by reading ” Raffles,” who 
has taken possession too frequently of the over-displayed 
jewellery of wealthy people, and is caught. Frank Honiton 
is an attractive fellow, with weaknesses and, alas, even a 
touch of cowardice. When he discovers that he is to 
travel home on the steamer in which friends, including the 
girl he loves, have taken berths, he naturally pleads with 
Brown to hide the fact of the arrest and allow it to appear 
as if they are companions travelling together. Influenced 
by his attractiveness, the detective consents. Before the 
vessel reaches Malta, however, the over-displayed jewellery 
of a rich woman disappears and — from that point the theme 
is too much for Mr. Graham's powers. An excellent idea 
is brought to nothing ; whereas our emotions might have 
been touched and roused to excitement if a maturer hand 
had been at work. ln.stead of marching definitely and 
with speed to a climax, the story drifts to rather loose 
ends. The character-drawing is ambitious yet bald ; 
whereas much might have been made of the pawky Scots- 
men, Murray and Scrymgeour, of Joan, the distressed wife 
of the dipsomaniac, of the mean-hearted Corris, and of the 
others. Mr. Graham writes lucidly, and with experience 
should do excellently well. C. E. Lawrence. 

THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSARY.’* 

Countless readers know of Mrs. Florence L. Barclay 
from her novel ” The Rosary,” but to only a limited num- 
ber of persons could her real self, her everyday personality, 
be known. Now, in this volume newly published, written 

• ** The Life of Florence L. Barclay." By One of Her 
Daughters. With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. (Putnams ) 
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by “ one of her daughters," the intensely interesting though 
cos^c^^paratively uneventful life of the authoress is revealed. 

Of course this book is not meant to be classed with formal 
biogsaphies at all,” .says the writer, ” anything as conventional 
;,a 6 thert would seem, somehow, out of place to those who knew 
loved the vivid, unconventional, child-like personality that 
f Waa ray mother. That is why 1 have called the book just ‘ a 
in personality ' . . Her jhi. tonality was like the sun. 

. . . She had a radiant and irrejiressible joy in life ; an un- 
quenchable enthusiasm lor everything and everybody ; a firm 
< "^ith in God and in man’s iiossibihties ” 

' So, in this informal labour of love wo see first, and very 
• clearly, the little child 111 her rectory home at Limjisfield, 
merry, aetive, clever, often daring, aiul at the same time 
thoughtful, and quick 
in imagination oven 

in the early years think- ^ ' 

ing stones and .some- , 

tim(‘s wiiting them. 

authoress was s e v e n 
years old she had to 
exchange the Surri'v 

in Limehouso, making 

passing ^ _J‘’ • I 

to 

bustle jnU 

When 

she 

Barclay, and soon after 
her eighteenth birtliday 
she was married. Pass- 
ing again from I.ondon 
parish to country 
parish, her life at Hcrt- 
Heath was 

way remarkable. I'he 
the lot of this eightcien- 

year-old bride was to ^ 

form a Hible-class for 

men on Sunday after- • ^ 

noons, and before long 
practically every man 

in the village was a 

member of it. The. 

■fame of it had spread, 

too, into the country 

beyond, and a group of men walketl iij) from Hertford 
every Sunday to attend it. 'fhe meiiibcr.'>hip was 
over a hundred. Vear after year of busy life passed 
without sign of the work which w'as to make Florence 
' Barclay a public woman. With classes and ineetMigs, with 
schemes for helping the parish m every way, with eight 
children in the home, and not robust healtli, tfiere was 
little time for imaginative work The daughter wlio so 
lovingly describes her mother’s life has made the centre 
figure live, and has conveyed the sympathetic charm, the 
force and beauty of her character, the tireless energy of 
her days. But it was ill-health, after all, that gave Mrs. 
Barclay the chance she needed, and during the months of 
enforced idleness, while suffering from lieart-strain, she 
wrote her most famous book, ” Tlie Rosary.” 

” 'was one of her elder daughters who was nursing her 
/ through this illness She had gone for a moment into a room 
adjoining my mother's. . . . I’rescntly my .sister heard her 
' 'caU': ' vSdiat song shall Jane .sing ? ' ‘ The Rosary ’ called 

j sister, remembering that the American sdiig had jdeased 

mother before the commencement of her illness, and that 
to play it and sing it herself And so Jane sang ‘ The 
’ and gradually the song got interwoven with the story, 
more. But jane might equally well have sung some 
^iSraift^JoKiK* the book still have become a ' best seller ’ under 
title. The incident clearly shows that the book was 
round the song,' as is so often supposed^ nor 




‘ inspired by the song,' but that the song was quite accidental to 
the story.” 

The reception of the book, the letters that came from all 
countries to the author, her generous use of the money 
which ‘‘ The Rosary ” brought — ^form one of the most 
interesting chapters of a book which is a brightly written 
and artless ” study ” of an all-too-short life. 


OLD INNS AND OTHER HOUSES/ 

Mr. \V. L. George has been telling us lately that he lakes 
no interest 111 famous houses. Well, it can’t be hel])e(l , 
some don’t, and some ilo There was a celebrated cm ale 

w h<^ didn’t like l^ondon. 

^ V1K Some arc siisceptilde to 

^ 'y y' the lascmation of goll ; 

^ ^ > other--, l>ore(l 

■'•v imagmalmn, such 

it IS, I tail go and 
browse about them and 
get as much pleasure 
from refilling them with 
their vanished lives as 
I ('.an from reading four 
I books out t)t live 1 

V would saenhee a good 

|L manv books to ret<uii a 


)r 


"The George/’ Huntingdon. 

Old Inns ” (Htlnenla^n). 


t r T a 1 n 1 o u r t up 
Imiichiiich Street wdi ere 

C f‘ 7 tliat deplorable and for- 

^ gotten poet, Joseph 

* l^lacket, once went to 

"The George.” Huntingdon. 

(Hememann). .another court opposite 

the F^ietry Bookshop, 
in Devonshire Street, where you may still see the queer 
little tTeurgian house 111 which Blacket used to live. 

That old cottage up Colebrook Row means a good deal to 
you if you know anything ot Lamb, but if you don’t it 
will mean nothing at all to you, and you will naturally be 
unable to understand what it can mean to others. 

Wherever you go about l^ondon you art* treading m 
the footprints of Dickens, whether you are aware of it 
or not ; and you may as well be aware of it, lor a knowledge 
of the facts adds something to the colour and life of the 
streets and of divers of their houses. Therefore 1 feel 
that Mr. B. \V. Matz deserves handsomely of his fellows, 
for he has done more than any other man living to identify 
and make known the places in London and all over England 
that have associations with Dickens and his work. In 
his new book, ” The Inns and Taverns of ‘ Pickwick 
he has strictly limited the scope of his inquiries, as his 
title indicates. Nevertheless these Pickwickian hostclries 
number over thirty, and take you not only into various 
parts of London, but as far afield as Dorking, Rochester, 

♦ ” The Inns and Taverns of * Pickwick.' ” By B. W. 
Matz. With 31 Illustrations. los. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) — 
” Old Inns.” By Cecil Aldin. With numerous Illustrations in 
Colour and Black-and- White. 25s. (Heineraaiin.) — ” Old Bat- 
tersea." By Ethel Woolmer and Molly Power. 2s. 6d. (Wise.) 
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rvt‘nin*,» 
lu‘ inis- 


Cobham, Ipswich, Bury St. 

Edmunds, Chelmsford, Tewkes- 
bury, Bath and Birmingham. 

Incidentally he has discovered X 

the hotel — though it has f 

long since ceased to be one — ^ 

in which Dickens gave a HKI ifl 

dinner to his friends on ill 

the completion of the “ Pick- |J^S 

wick Papers'’; and li e r c 
atones for an inadeqiuu \ in 
Forster's “ Fife ” liy fiirinslniig 
a full account of the place and ^^^S SBSUBSk ^ 

the dinner. III 

Then he proceeds to disc ourse 
pleasantly of the “ Childen ('ros^" 
at Charing Ooss “ The 
at Rochester; “ Tlie \N li i 1 e 
Hart" in the Borough , “ Fa 

T^elle Sauvage ” on Taidgalc 
Hill, " 'I'hc .Marquis ()1 (;ranl)\ ’’ ^ 

at Dorking ; and all tliosc* otlua 

inns and places of refrc'shnienl ' 

that were visited hy tlu^ |)(‘o])l{‘ 
of “ Pickwick," and ioniied 

backgrounds for some oJ tlie ^ 

most memorable' ol tlu'ir ^ — - 1 

adventures Many ol i li e s c' ^ 

houses still sur\ ive. and Mr 
Mat/ 

go^si]i\ account v>f llieii Jnstor\ “T1 

a]Kirt from the J)ickensian con- “oiar 

iH'Ctions that are their ; hief and 

most enduring glory T have enjoNcsl a long c'vc'inng 
nuiking an arm-chair pilgrimage* witli him to tlu* mis- 
cellaneous inns of” Pickwick.’’ and c.in waniiK rctomiiH'nd 
('ther Dk kc'iis lovc'r.s to do likewise, or, better siill, to 
make the pilgrimage in n*.ihty with this fnendlx eiilei- 
taining book tor guide. 

1 think the only J)ickensian inn in Mr Cecil .Mdiu’s 

Old Inns " is the '• Mayjiole ’’ at Cliigwell . but Mr 
Aldin is not concerned with such associations. The ghost 
of Pepys liaunts one ol his houses , ( )iu;en Idiz.ibeth and 
other distinguished pci sons hover about one or two, but 
he takes his inns for tlic'ir own sakes, and tli(‘ glamour ol 
age that is over them. He wa^ fasciiiatc'd b\- tlu* od(litie'> 
of £in 1831 edition of “ Patterson’s Roads," and it pionijited 
him to travel the coiintiw' and visit all the yet existing 
inns mentioned m that obsolete Ihandbook. I'lie stor\' 
of his jonrney- 
ings makes the 
crispest, liveli- 
est reading, 
and the 

sketches he did 
by the way to 
illustrate his 
book are 

beautiful 
enough to 1 
move even a 
Prohibitionist 
to recant. In 
colour and 
black-and- 
white, with 
the most ex- 
quisite delicacy 
of touch, Mr. 

Aldin reveals 
the/^juaintness, 
the homeli- 
ness or quiet 
dignity, the old- 

world charm ' " 

and beauty of 

over forty of From “ Inns and Taverns of 


ir'tl 




‘The Raven/' Battersea. 

01(1 BaUc“i sea ” (Wist \ 



mHHBgjHpBIIBIHIB these ancient English inns. 1 
^ have turned again and again 

^^9 to his paintings of “The George " 
at Salisbury ; “ The King’s- 

Head," (dngwell ; " The Mer- 
I maid, ” Rve , “ The Golden 

I Inn," Cdoucester ; and others, 
P i or sliccr (Idiglit in the loveliness 

GsBSE siK h antique buildings, the 

n t ■■■VH gracious life and colciur and 

llim •Ltm()s])hcrc with which Mr. Aldin 
m \ Ikls coni urc'd tliom on to his pages. 

> |Tl riicrc is Unit s:iinc' feeling and 

' 'll at mo.s])Ji»'r(‘, ami a subtle sense 

roloni in llu* niimcrons black- 
am I -v\ lute* (Irawing:.- -surely a.s 
lm('i\' linished work 
as 

Icxc clh-iit . too. in Iheir wddely 
^ ■ dittc rcnl manner, diid with a 

^ ^ - .^1 (jiiaiiii (. li.inn ol their own are 

I ''oodciits witli which Miss 

C I power lias illustrated 

^ ' X I lMlu*J Wooliner's booklet 

^ ^ oiu eniing "Old Battersea." 

\ I'biee ol the eight engravings 
^ \ X ^ns: are ol old inns Tliat so much 
ion * lost to art and 

[\.aven/' Battersea. lilc'raluic* it Pussyfoot had been 

sea''(Wisf\ born betoic* his lime* should give 

some ol us pause Others of 

the^e w iKuIt nts show tin* boust m winch Jk)lingbrokc lived 
when PojH*, Swill ami ( lu'stcTlic'ld w ere among Ins visitors ; 
a windmill on the* river bank, the sns])('nsion bridge; 
some* old ('C)ttages, ami the* p.irisli idiiircdi I'licy are admir- 
able' and very c^lfcHtivc* examples in an art that bad fallen 
into neglect, but ol late seems to be in the way of revival. 

Any of these books is more than snfhcac'nl of itself to 
account lor one’s interest in olcl house's, f.unoiis or other- 
wise , and all thrc'e together obvienisly leave one who finds 
no interest in .such things with sennetlnng to account for. 

A St. John Adcock. 

A BROAD CHURCH DEAN* 

Dean Fremantle was not a pany man, but his affinities 
wxn*c vvitli those who have been called the Broad Church 

party among 
the Anglicans. 
Mr. H. D. A. 
.Major suggests 
that " the best 
popular pre- 
sentation o f 
the Dean' s 
view ol the 
relation of thc^ 
Church to 
the State, and 
so of the religi- 
ous to the 
secular life, is 
to bo found 
i n Professor 
■ Hc^nry Drum- 
\ mond's little 
book, ‘The 
C'ity Without a 
Church.'" The 

* " Recollec- 
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Fremantle 
With three 
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The White Hart Inn,” Borough, 7s, (id „et. 

iwick" (Cecil Palmer). (Cassell.) 
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odd thing is that Drummond quotes Fremantle in that 
very pamphlet. But the Dean’s influence was rather that 
of a personality than of a thinker. The interest of 
these reminiscences, which have been woven together 
by the Master of the Temple, lies in their record of liis 
career. 

Fremantle came to Fton in time to see the last celebra- 
tion of the Eton Montem, “ that curious and unmeaning ” 
function. When he went to Balliol in 1849 he belonged 
to the serious set in the University. Evidently he was 
not impressed b}^ Jowett. though he acknowledges his 
enthusia.‘5m and diligence for the college. “ When I 
came to know him there was nothing to mark him 
as distinctive, except his intellectual power and his 
devotion to his w'ork.” One reminiscence of the aster is 
strange : 

" I remember on a certain Saint’s day in which he had been 
called upon unexpectedly to read the Epistle his saying to me 
in a walk in the afternoon : ‘ Did you see what happened to 
me in chapel this morning ? I read the Epistle in a black 
tie ' — which I certainly had not noticed." 

Was this an instance of Jowett’s sensitiveness to outward 
propriety, or was it ironically said ? Fremantle got his 
first class, along with Lewis Campbell and Oeorge Brodrick. 
He was elected a fellow of All Souls, became a curate, and 
finally rector of Lewknor in Oxfordshire. He then went 
to be v'lcar of St. Mary’s in Bryanstone Square for seven- 
teen years — the most successful part of his clerical career 
It was during this incumbency that he published his l>ook 
on " The Gospel of the Secular Life." Archbishop Tait 
finally took him to be a canon of Canterbury, and Jowett 
made him clerical fellow and tutor at Balliol. But the 
latter post did not suit him. Jowett was unsympathetic. 
Fremantle shared Jowett’s theological position, but he 
complains that he did not get support from the Master in 
what he conceived to be his duties at Balliol He delivered 
his Bampton Lectures, but he admits that he should never 
have gone back to Balliol. He was an object of suspicion 
to the High Church party, and Jowett was indifferent to 
his function inside the college. There is much behind a 
statement like this : 

" Jowett was glad when any of my pupils got a first class 
in the schools, but he did nothing to help on the work. lie 
very rarely, even in private, inquired about it. indeed, when 
I was working on my translation of Jerome’s treatises he once 
wished to say a kind word It was only : ‘ How do you get on 
with the works of St. Chry.sostnm ? ' " 

No doubt he .was glad when Lord Rosebery appointed 
him in 1895 to be Dean of Ripon. Bishop Boyd Carpenter 
was sympathetic, and the Dean was able to cultivate 
friendly relations with nonconformists and to work for the 
broadening of religious interests. He must have been what 
the Americans call a good " mixer." He was criticised for 
Erastianism, for heterodoxy and for undue friendliness with 
dissenters, by many of his fellow Churchmen. But at 
Ripon he was happy. 

The general impression left by the book is pleasant. 
Fremantle’s life fell in the period when the Broad Church 
movement was coming to its own, as Newmanisni faded. 
He was not a bookman. He was not a man who said good 
things. But he lived for large, Christian ideals. And he 
is candid about himself. People who write autobiographies 
are often candid — about other people. He is candid about 
his own failures. For example, he admits that, as a 
preacher, he sometimes failed : 

*' Chiefly because of a habit I had formed early of attempting 
to say too much and consequently demanding too much from 
the attention of the congregation. This, I feel strongly, might 
have been remedied by greater care and self-control, and the 
absence of these qualities is rightly to be blamed." 

&lf-criticism like this is honourable, and it was only one 
6f the honourable notes in Fremantle's character. 

James Moffatt. 


THREE FARCICAL AND A FOURTH.^ 

I have heard it said that " jackets " are much more 
potent as agents in the securing of popularity for novels 
than are reviews the most discriminating or laudation 
the most enthusiastic. The remark probably originated 
with an artist who was designer of such " jackets," and 
as reviewer, of course, I cordially disagree with it. Judging 
by their pictorial wrappers, indeed, these four volumes 
would all come under the heading of " humorous," which 
would not be wholly correct, and what is more, though 
an avid reader, I cannot say that more than one of the 
four wrappers would of itself have served to whet my 
curiosity to the point of wanting to know what it was all 
about. However, the wrapper is but as the bush hung 
out to hint at the entertainment to be had within — the 
story is the tiling, and varied as they are in themes and 
treatment each of these four volumes has its merits as a 
means of entertainment, though readers might well differ 
as to the order in which they rank as entertainers. 

Mr. Hamblin has won warm commendation for his 
earlier humorous stories and his farcical narrative con- 
cerning " Horace and the Bird " will be found to provide 
some pleasant amusement for readers who can appreciate 
broadly drawn characters and somewhat exaggerated 
episodes. Horace Dodley went down into East Anglia 
from the suburban home which he shared with a giggling 
mother and two giggling sisters, to make himself known 
to relatives there at a most inauspicious time. Despite 
the queer reception that he got, he went again, and yet 
again -though he had acquired the reputation of a pilferer, 
and the reputation was justified to the extent of one 
photograph anil one maiden’s heart, but quite false 
in respect of the silver spoon and a certain cuckoo clock. 
The idea of the lady who wished to ev'ade the death duties 
that would some day fall due on her estate, and who had 
a hobby for hiding money presents 111 the houses of the 
relatives whom she visited is very good, and though the 
hiding place chosen on one occasion caused a mort of 
trouble, it also brought about the undoing of the un- 
worthy Hubert Cheeseman and the happiness of Horace. 
It is a diverting story, in which tlie humour is of that some- 
what superficial kind which is associated with farce. 

Something of the same kind might be said of the very 
different story in which Miss Caroline Lockhart tells us 
how " ‘ Gentle Annie ' Makes Good." Here we have an 
American yarn concerning one Wallace Maepherson, who. 
as the nephew of a rich woman, is content to go with her 
from one " resort ’’ to another, admired for his good looks 
and his dilettante accomplishments. Then he happens 
upon Helene Spenceley of Wyoming, and stung by being 
dubbed a " Gentle Annie " quarrels with his aunt and goes 
off to make a fortune in Wyoming. He does not make a 
fortune, but the attempt to do so makes a man of him, 
and it is no " Gentle Annie " who faces first those who 
try to freeze him from the homestead he has taken up, 
and then the chapter of accidents that attend on his 
taking a party through the Yellowstone. If Miss Lockhart 
is on the farcical side in the presentation of many of her 
characters and incidents, she has also many passages of 
that humour which compels the reader to chuckle aloud 
involuntarily. 

There is farce, comedy and something of rollicking fun 
in Mr. Morley Roberts's volume " The Mirtliful Nine," 
which comprises that number of stories. There is further- 
more a skill in the mere act of the story-telling which is 
lacking in the work of many writers of humorous fiction, 
a skill which while setting forth happenings that are 
in themselves humorous or ludicrous, invests them as 
it were in a fitting atmosphere. Too often the writer of 
a designedly humorous story is like the artist who is able 
to render a beautiful scene only in flat colours ; less often 

♦ " Horace and the Bird." By Robert A. Hamblin. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Allen & Unwin.) — " ‘ Gentle Annie ’ Makes Good." By 
Caroline Lockhart. 7s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) — "The 
Mirthful Nine." By Morley Roberts. 7s. 6d. net. (Eveleigh 
Nash & Grayson.)— "The Substitute Millionaire." By Hulbert 
Footner. 7s. dd, net. (ColEns.) 
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is he able to do as the more gifted artist does and make 
his scenes more actual by the addition of “ atmosphere.*' 
Mr. Morley Roberts has certainly devised a series of enter- 
taining extravagant yarns in which, though farcical exag- 
geration plays a considerable part, the skill of the story- 
teller is such as to make us accept the incidents lor a reading- 
while and, doing so, to find some hearty entertainment. 
From the wild happenings when a goat made havoc in a 
drawing-room because the polite host thought it belonged 
to his guest and the polite guest thought it belonged to 
his host, up to the last story — which will surely shock 
any surviving “ Grand Aunt Pamela ” — all is livelv and 
enjoyable reading for lighter moments. 

With “ The Substitute Millionaire,” we get back to 
America, and here we leave our company of humorists for 
that of a sensationalist. Mr. Hulbert Footner tells the 
story of a young New Yorker who, reading of the murder 
of a multi-millionaire, toys with the thought of being his 
heir, and under the infineiicc of his imagination “ checks ” 
his employer and so loses the job for which he w'as receiving 
twelve dollar^ a w^eek. Then comes the astonishing news 
that he is the heir, and that not only to some eight}' million 
dollars but also to the threats and hatred of the murderous 
anarchists He determines to destroy the destroyers, and 
to eflect his purjiose gets another man to pose as the new 
millionaire, and iii consequence there are many thrilling 
happenings before the due happy ending is attained. It 
is an excellent variant ol the crime and its detection story, 
neatl}- woven together and capitally told. 

Wai/h.k Jlkkoli) 


BARBARY : THE ROMANCE OF THE 
NEAREST EAST.^ 

Mr ^lacC'allum Scott in tins lively book describes a visit 
to Northern Africa and some w'anderings in that historic 
land tliat once was pojiulous, jiroductive, civ’ihsed, but is 
now bac kward and fallen from its fertility It is above all 
things clear that he enjoyed himself immensely, and he ^et 
himsclt to convey to his reatlers as much as jiossible of the 
zest and delight evoked in him by the things he vSaw 

Well, he has succeeded admirably in doing so M'hether 
he is describing his own extienencc's m visiting dead cities, 
once full of life, of people, of noble buildings, beautiful 
works of Greek art or the derived imitative art of Home, 
how he scrambled about the ruins noting tlu* massive walls, 
the beautifully wrought stone, the visible fraginent.s that 
give the imagination wherewithal to reconstruct the glories 
that had been ; or giving rein to his own imagination and 
conjuring up the return of a local magnate from some fete 
in an evening, with the sun ” sinking into a fai -spreading 
zone of orange, deepening into fiery tones of russet, bronze, 
rose, scarlet and crimson. . . . Against this background 
rises the massif of Chenona, purple and violet, dim and 
dreamlike, with a shimmering opalescent Hush on its 
summit ” — exactly what may be seen at the present day ; 
or telling of his almo‘«t arctic expedition from Biskra to 
Timgad ; or describing some of the people with whom he 
was thrown in his travels ; or giving pictures of modern 
ways of shopping in Tunis ; or a rapid survey c'lf the rise 
and fall of the state of Numidia, with its Rome-trained 
native princeling Juba, and his wife, the daughter of Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra ; or of Carthage, or its stupendous 
remains ; always he is bright, vivid, crisp and entertaining. 
We must not look for any profound discussion on 
antiquities, for new theories on history, or the relations of 
the peoples that successively occupied these territories ; 
he has no views on art or architecture or government, all 
is plain sailing. He is the visitor only, not the would-be 
savant. And a visitor with quick ‘observing eye and 
admirable powers of expressing what his eyes set before 
his brain. 

* “ Barbary : The Romance of the Nearest East ” By 
A. MacCallum Scott. M.P. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 


It may perhaps not be quite clear why he should devote 
a chapter to a review of Hichens's ” Garden of Allah,” and 
another to an account of Flaubert's ” Salammbo.” They 
would hardly be in place m a book of this kind, if it was a 
book quite of the usual kind. But one feels that Mr. 
MacCallum Scott put them into his manuscript because 
they interested him very much, and so, although the reader 
may know them as w'cll as the author, the reader still 
enjoys the author’s cnjo\'ment, which is a great thing. 

But above all else, it is clear that Mr. MacCallum Scott 
W'as interested in the work done by France in attempting 
to restore to ICuropean civilisation these lands that Rome 
held for five centuries, and which in the end broke away 
and became Oriental, barbarous if you like, African once 
mor(‘. Naturally France has not yet managed to do in 
Africa wdiat I^ome did, for her occupation has not yet filled 
a hundred years, compared wath the Romans' five hundred. 
J^ut much has been done, and much more will be done. 
Mr MacCallum Scott thinks I'rance ha'i been politically 
more successful 111 Algeria than England has been in Egypt, 
while economically England has done better in Egypt than 
France has. But while he sees the problem and owms its 
fascination he does not venture on more than a very 
cautious statement of it. Will h' ranee succeed where Rome 
failed Perhaps — perhaps not. Our author, perhaps 
wisely, does not attempt any serious study of what h'rance 
is doing, what she aims at and by what methods. There is 
a great deal of material for such a stud\', many theories 
could be propounded, much discussion might be set afoot. 
He IS cautious, and is clearly sceptical as to whether Europe 
can ever hope to bring Africa into her borders politically 
or m civilisation But we might hope that his glimpse at 
northern Africa and France s task there might inspire him 
to study the (juestion in detail and profoundly, and to give 
us an essay upon it from the point of view of a statesman. 
Such a book w'ould be a happy jiendant to the present very 
attractive volume. 

!•' M Atkinson. 


MRS. INCHBALD.^ 

l)uring her lifetime, wdiich nearly reached its seventieth 
year, Mrs. Inchbald was actress. playwTight, author and 
editor of several (ollections of plays. Apart from her 
friendship with those of her first calling, she was on terms 
of more or less intimacy with many of the celebnties of 
the time — Godwin, Holcroft, Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar), 
?-lrs. Opie and Charles Lamb. Her personal and other 
attractions, too, led to her introduction to jieople of higher 
rank. In the memoirs of the period her name is occasionally 
to be found George Dyer gave a short biographical sketch 
of her m ” Public Characters of 1790-1800,” from which 
one gathers that he was not unacquainted with her. C'harles 
Lamb refers to her ” as the only endurable clever woman 
he had ever known,” though elsewhere he classed her with 
Mrs. Barbauld as one of the ” two bald -women,” and in 
one of his notes to his “ Elia ” e.ssay, ” On Some of the 
Old Actors,” he shows that he knew her edition of 
collected plays (“ The British Theatre ”). Further, we 
know' that he had read her ” Nature and Art,” which he 
charactensed ” a dainty, sweet book.” It was Coleridge 
apparently who called his attention to it on its jiublication 
in 1796. 

Modern playgoers have no opportunity of seeing any of 
her plays, wliich are as if they had never been, though in 
their author's day some of them were fairly popular. 
Readers of Jane Au.stcn's ” Mansfield I’ark ” will remember 
that it was one of her plays — ” Lovers' Vows '' — adapted 
from the German of Kotzebue wdiich the amateurs were 
to have played at Sir Thomas Bertram’s but did not. 

To serious students of the theatre her editorial works — 
** The British Theatre,” etc. — arc not unknown, and copies 
now and then turn up in secondhand booksellers’ catalogues. 
Her two novels, ” A Simple Story ” and ” Nature and 
Art,” have occasionally been re-offered to the general reader. 

♦ ” Elizabeth Inchbald and Her Circle.” By S. K Liltle- 
w’ood. los. 6d. net. (Daniel O’Connor.) 
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.The former was reprinted by the Clarendon Press in 1908, 
but it does not appear to liave reached a second edition. 
" Nature and Art ” was one of the volumes of that most 
treasured series of reprints, " Cassell's National Library,'* 
but that was tliirty-bve years ago. Both are really interest- 
ing stories, though they do not make much appeal to modern 
taste. The present writer remembers the intense pleasure 
with which he read the latter work when a boy of 
seventeen or thereabouts, which may or may not speak 
much lor his taste, but the recollection remains as a de- 
lectable possession. Whether a reperusal would renew or 
diminish that pleasure is doubtful. 

There was a spice of romance in Elizabeth Inch bald’s life, 
and Mr. Littlewood has wntten a pleasing and interesting 
sketch of her story. He states that he has made no 
attempt at a minute record. That is certainly the case ; 
so much so that we wish he had been less sparing. He 
does not burden his readers with dates, at any rate, for he 
gives us only two -the elate of Mrs. Inchbald’s birth and 
that of her death. Xo doubt a careful reader could with 
due attention supply the others, but some concession 
to his ease would have been not too great an indulgence 
to indolence. 

As the author has been so chary of minutue he might 
at least have shown just a little less carelessness in the 
composition of the book. One glaring mistake is made on 
page eighty-two, where, speaking of the one dramatic 
incident in “ A Sim])le Story,” he makes a statement which 
proves either that he has not recently read the novel or 
has misread the passage. 

Of the six portraits which lie gives us, one -that of Fanny 
Kemble, the daughter of C harles Kemble — has no con- 
nection whatever with Elizabeth Inchbald’s life story. 
A Fanny Kemble married a friend of the latter, but she 
was the aunt of the other Fanny. 

S. Buttlrwortit. 


JAMES HUNEKER’S SUCCESSOR.^ 

Mr. H. L. Mencken is at last being introduced to us 
by an English publisher, and we find in him a critic of life 
and letters whose enthusiasm, sharp and spiced and sting- 
ing, reminds us of no one among modern literary observers 
so much as the late James Huneker. X"ot that Mr. Mencken 
is discovered beaming across the dinner- table, as Huneker 
was, with talk that actually identifies artistic master- 
works and the wine, the dishes, the cigars — very seldom 
indeed docs Mr. Mencken’s dissertation take place, meta- 
phorically, of course, on that common ground of social 
fellowship. His gusto is of a different kind ; for while 
Huneker was the epicure of American letters, docketing 
his artistic heroes as madmen, wits, saints and sinners 
just as the epicure of another sort will docket the various 
brands of wine, Mencken is the castigator, with far more 
antipathies in literature than preferences, finding huge 
relish in the ridicule of other people’s preferences. Huneker 
made us warm towards good art. Mencken makes us 
hate bad artists. 

With Huneker he shares the ability to endear himself 
to his readers or to send them away reviling the country 
that produced him. It must be confessed at once that 
such writing as his in the volume before us is at first liable 
to shock those who have been reared exclusively on the 
output of litterateurs who write their criticism sadly — our 
own zestless authoritarians. Here, for example, is his 
estimate of the American short story : 

“The same hollowness that marks the American novel also 
n\arks the short story. Its great masters, in late years, have 
been such cheesemongers as Davis, with liis servant-girl 
romanticism, and O. Henry, with his smoke-room and variety 
show smartness. In the whole canon of O. Henry’s work you 
* will not find a single recognisable human character ; his people 
are unanimously marionettes ; he nrakes Mexican brigands, 
Tc^s cowmen and New York cracksmen talk the same highly 
ornate Broadwayese. The success of Edward J. O'Brien's 

* “ Prejudices : Second Series.” By H. L. Mencken. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Jonathan Cape ) 


' Best Short Story ' series throws a vivid light upon the feeble 
estate of the art in the land. . . . He has yet to discover a single 
short story that even the most naive professor would venture to 
mention in the same breath with Joseph Conrad's ' Heart of 
Darkness,’ or Andrieiff's ‘Silence,’ or Sudermann’s ‘Das 
Sterbelied,' or the least considerable tale by Anatole France.” 

His criticisms are always made as frankly, and without 
any of the customary sitting on the fence, although in these 
second essays there are fewer personal criticisms than there 
were in the first series. There Mr. Mencken made mince- 
meat of our leading contemporaries — Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
Mr. H. G. Wells and Mr Arnold Bennett. Here he aims 
(apart from the devastating essay on the late Theodore 
Roosevelt) rather at principles. He seems to be a genial 
materialist, believing that all human activity is physical 
in origin. J.ovc, for example, is a biological manifestation, 
inspiration a metabolic function, idealism a form of in- 
.samty. And he ridicules in turn the general, or, as he 
would put it, the Puritan conceptions of them. So 
thorough is his knowledge of the Puritan attitude to all 
these things that we can only suspect he once subscribed 
to it and was somehow rapped on the knuckles hard enough 
to bring about his jnesent revulsion. He is saturated with 
the thought and aspect of modern America as only a 
Puritanical American can be. One would almost say he 
has a complex about it. 

Mr Mencken’s ludgment in literature is generally sure and 
sound, but he makes his approach to it mort* as a critic of 
life, and thereby combines with Ins ruthlesMiess a rigidity 
which narrows his outlook instead of, as he himsi‘ll imagines, 
widening it By the possession or lack of ideas a writer 
does not always stand or fall -he KTtainly docs not if he 
is a creative artist. Mr. Mencken is too im pet nous to 
realise that there are times for withliolding the test as well 
as times for applying it But he has an uncanin' instinct, 
none the less, for detecting the spurious m creative art ; 
he plays ducks and drakes among the ” best sellers ” in 
American letters. And, alternatively, he does not hesitate 
to proclaim the merit of men who.se work mav have fallen 
into such neglect or disfavour that they are never mentioned 
in the fashionable drawing-rooms. \\ Titers like ITofcssor 
Saintsbury and Mr. Frank Harris may, and we hope will, 
with such an influential personality at their side, find 
themselves once again coming into their own. 

Thomas Moult. 


F. W. H. MYERS.* 

The poet Myers is worth understanding, and to do so it 
is requisite in the first place to set aside his autobiographical 
fragment, having made two or three mental notes there- 
from. The influence of Hellenism in his youth left little 
behind it. He tells us that he was converted by the 

PliiBdo '' and not by the Gospel ; but the proper word 
is tinctured, and even then not deeply, not so deeply at 
least as he seems to think in the fragment. Through 
Josephine Butler, of happy memory, it came about, how- 
ever, that he was converted later on by the Gospel, and 
” in a potent form,” as he tells us ; but again the word 
IS tinctured, and not in the sense of regeneration, not in 
a lasting sense. After writing “ Saint Paul ” and " Saint 
John the Baptist,” both memorable poems within their 
particular measures, the ” creed ” which gave them birth 
uplifted its light yoke in the normal manner of that Victorian 
time. Myers refers it to increased knowledge of history and 
science, and to a wider outlook on the world. He uses 
also a more pregnant term, namely ” insufficiency of 
evidence,” which notwithstanding he clung eagerly to 
” the implied promise of immortality.” In turn, however, 
it failed him, and he was now in the mode of agnosticism, 
otherwise ” virtual materialism.” The fragment speaks 
eloquently of the dull pain of this period, when all hope 
had failed him in respect of the spiritual order, when he 
saw too deeply for common or exotic subtleties to deceive 
him, the indifference of the ” gay licentious crowd," 

♦ " Collected Poems, with Autobiographical and Critical 
Fragments.” 12s. net. (Macmillan.) 
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taking its joy in the moment, or the sentimental dust and 
ashes of the Positive Philosophy. He was on the threshold 
of this state when h(‘ wrote the “ Promise of Immortality/' 
though it remained in manuscript for quite a number of 
years. It is like a “ lone ocean, ” full of sublime sorrow, 
but instead of a poem ol intimations, such as the great 
ode of \Aordsworth, it is the record ot a ( urious research 
in thought, a “faltering message.’' errant in a realm of 
doubt, and giving fortli “ wavering words ’’ at one point 
and another ol the desolate track. If the soul emerges 
for a moment as “ parcel and ])art of sempiternal things,’ 
it reappears as a severed “ fragment of the .Master Will ’ 
and laimmting any immortality which it may ou n as 
such. J hat IS no gosjiel. nor again is the iee-boiind (on- 
solation which suggests with hall a heart that some assur- 
ance may be gained perchanc(‘ by renouncing all hojie 
and falling into an abyss ol st If-forgetfulness wdnch seems 
relieved of any counsel resjiecting others. “ Porget, 
forswear, disdain,’’ but the jnirjiose does not appear, 
though ther(' is a suggestion of giving We hear other- 
wise of lo\'e, endowed with divine jirevision and crving 
for eternal things, but its concern is w^orshij) rather than 
union Tile jironiise settles sadlv into dubious hojie and 
closes on a des])airing note, in pku'eof any jironnse expressed 
or imjilied. 

A ])assionate a.spiration after (iod sends up its lambent 
Hashes through the best ])oems , the motto is “1 niusl 
have Thee,’’ that e\'er elocpient line of the “ Last A])]it“ai ” 
It is as if faith in this primary direction had never quite 
failed him, as if he recognised and fell that tlu‘ sure ground- 
work of any doct "ine coiuerning immortahtx' n onr iiccmI 
of (iod 1 he very Ixsiiitiliil poem (allisl “ J^o\ and 
Fiiith ’’ otters anotlier tyjiic.il example, erecting a “ liu enl 
ladtlei, travelled up and dowai b\ angels ^’el these and 
the rest are moods, tlie jirool of which is tliat Myers came 
out Ihereiroin, feeling that “ the hojie of tile w'hoU* w'oiid 
WMs vanislimg ’’ and not liis o\vn onlw 'I'h.it “ firomi'^e 
on wdiH h 1 liave dwell is a register ot inocxls, and a little 
lyric on pie-existencc n'prescnts a mood of .mother kind 
it does not derive from (onvK tion .and is tlu*relore power- 
less to communicate Altei much the same manner .and 
for much the same reason Myers conceiNes in a reverie — 
and reflects in so doing from the “ I^romise ” —how it 
might be possible for one like him to be “ homeless in the 
heart of P.iradise ” and loi the* Blessed X'lsion to ri'.ise 
from being a Vision that blesses, wlien contemplalcxl w’rh 
“ exhausted eyes '' 'I'o vary .i title* ot J.ytton's, these 
pieces and others like them —lor they are man\ —.are but 
conversations ol an ambitious student in sore ill-liealth of 
the soul He had seem God outwardly as a mental possi- 
bility, and there is no question f liat lie lovt'd the Image, 
blit he had not conctiived Him inwardly. Xow, the mind 
tires of its images, and moreover they shilt and change , 
but there is such a stale as the* realisation of that Lod 
WTio is an Abiding Presence watlim. This is the state 
when the thing called faitli, hav ing fulfilled itself, is luergeel 
in experience, so that the soul s.iys no longer “1 m ist 
have Thee,” but rather “ Thou in nic and I in Thee,” 
looking towmrels a elee*per oneness, wdicrcin there is no 
distinction between the soul and the Holy One — -a state- 
ment whicli will not of necessity contravene the theo- 
logical distinction between the Creator and the creature. 
But it does not appear from his life or writings that Myers 
had any aw^akenings into the wmrld of mystic life. 

He was destined, however, to take a long journey in 
another direction, and it is on account of this travelling 
that his poems — which have their place in Victorian 
literature — are themselves a fragment only of his intel- 
lectual life. There came a time when he ceased from 
poetry and follow^cJ his quest of the one and immortal 
life in paths of psychical research. Those w'ho would 
understand Myers — and 1 began by saying that he is 
worth the pains — must take up his literary record in this 
direction, being one in wdiich he sought a living reality, as 
it was bodied forth to him. W'ith all his powers he explored 
that difficult and problematical region, and it is known that 
he returned with light in his mind and something of peace 


in his heart, for he had reached what to him was experi- 
mental certitude on the soul’s survival of the cv'ont of 
death. In the decades which have elti])sed since he died, 
the research has gone much further, but liis books about 
it are memorable. The age winch scoffed and denied has 
jiasscd wath him Materialistic seieiiee itself is dead, and 
a reign of the spirit i.s beginning m all worlds of kucnvledge. 
Myers is one of the jireenrsors, and reading over, in the 
light of this fact, the somewhat faded but ever bt‘autifnl 
and fragrant leaves of his poems, one is thankful for the 
cpicst w’hich he followT'd and that as a result ol its leading 
he was “ tired ’’ no longer “ of all the years can give/’ 
and regarded lile no longer as “ all but death.’’ 

A K. Wauf. 


FIVE BOOKS OF VERSE.^ 

Here are five liooks of \erse, and in eaeli of them are- 
some grains ol real poetry. In two, “ The Kti*rnal Helen 
and “ 1 Bhreasail,” the rarer element is bright and frequent. 

In 'rorc|inl Argestoile’s “ J.ove i.yries," “ Non Alltel,” 
a long poem in ITench, is of distinctly higher quality than 
any ot Ins English work V'ere tlie aiitlior to confine him- 
self to the other tongue I b(*lit‘ve his verse wouhl be more 
successful Ereni h is far better suited to exiness the 
almost excessively ilelieate thoiighl of 'roiqiiil Argestoih*. 
lor w'hich ICnghsh is too boisterous and x igoious a mode* of 
spc*ec h 

“ ici (]ut' ni’atlire, a ki poinle (In |ttuT, 

Le cloii-x clicint dcs oisc'anx, ])t)ur ei'ist-r imni amour," 

is expressive and ]>leasantl>' tiirmxl 

'■ I'linU 

ItcHt'i tc'^l Lite s ( .od-llasht tn]>licil\ 

is not, but one mon* hideous warning tli.it in onr rough 
English tlu* use ol eoncrete images in.iy sii(Lc*ed, but the 
worded abstract never 

Nevilli* Brand, like too mauv' ol lus ( on temporaries, 
w'oiild be more efleclivi* with tht* hel}) ol a httU* metre. 
In m.'iny moderns 1 siisp(*el tins lack is irremediable, but 
in tins writer there are traces that the singing sense is not 
altogether absent 1 wish he would use it There seein^ 
to be no reason for the torm and rhythm (if tliere is any) 
of his first poe.ii. I hope Mr. Brand wall think it no critical 
nil pertinence it I refer him to another juoet who, in the 
da vs ol Ills })nde, turned lor a while from the straight path 
ot English verse to dally walh tuneless discords the noble- 
minded Sidney. Our poet, despite this lault, has two fine 
virtue.'> • an obvious sineenty, sometimes almost painful, 
.ind, more precious, a love of the sea and slnjis 

Danford Barney is an inti‘resting wTiter Xearly every 
poem in his book holds the reader’s attention and makes 
him think In stvle there is a llavonr of Kipling and 
Sw-inburne, and at times this is effective I nhappily these 
tw^o poets are like onions, excellent in themselves, but 
when transmitted second-hand, nauseous. Vet this is a 
minor matter, and Mr. Barney's virtues outweigh Ins 
faults, l^articiilarly I commend a certain quiet reverence 
lor those dead, whom the England of io2i sometime.'- 
appears to have forgotten : 

" Jewels that under tlodclen meadows lie ’’ 

I like Hamel Corkery. I don’t know what “ 1 Bhrcasail,” 
the title of his book, means, but suppose from a chance 
reference that it is some Irish place-name. Our author i.s 
not a Mangan or a Ledwndge, yet among his Celtic fore- 
runners he seems to stand near d'om Moore. I know' it is 
now the fa.-^hion to depreciate Tom Moore, but it is a bad 
fashion. Mr. Corkery has something to write of besides 

* " Love Lyrics " By Torquil Argestoilc (Edinburgh : 
William Brown ) — “ Perspective* Poems ’’ By C Neville Brand 
ts 6d (John Wilson.) — “ lii the Comet’s Hair ’’ By Danford 
Barney. 5s (Elkin Mathews.) — “ 1 lihreasaik" By Daniel 
Corker}' 5s. (Elkin Mathews ) — " Eternai Helen." By Pearce 
Sturm. 5s (Oxford . Basil Blackwell ) 
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his own soul, and his work is refreshing for that — and also 
for a certain Celtic mysticism : 

"We cannot tell, though hard we try, 

Whither our feet are bound." 

In the primitive Irish style Mr. Corkery is not so successful 
as in the modern. He has tried the old theme of the 
“ Gentle Maiden," but somehow I prefer the words of the 
original song ; perhaps because so many a gentle maiden 
lives in the memory of that sweet old air. 

Pearce Sturm is altogether a modern. I do not know if 
he would be flattered or offended by such a label. He 
writes of Helen and Maeve, and " dream dark heavy 
Egyptian eyes " ; in fact he writes too much of these. 
But he writes of them well, though he lacks the polished 
grace of a Keats or a Yeats. The conception worded in : 

" 1 thought I saw the changeable forms of Gods 
Moving at high noon in an ilex grove " 

is nobly planned, but the execution is not perfect. At his 
best Mr. Sturm is a translator. Here he has laid fast 
hold of brevity, that soul of wit and all poetry. In a 
translation from the Chinese he writes : 

" I sought her while a thousand years took flight, 

Through lonely hours too bitter to recall ; 

I held her in my arms for one brief night 
And was repaid for all." 

This is admirable. 

Arthur Bryant. 

PROLETARIANS AND PEASANTS* 

We are most of us glad to meet the quiet, cheerful man 
who is what is termed a Sane Optimist. He may seem 
to be a little perverse at times, to ignore what are to us 
definite and certain indications of coming trouble, but he 
does generally help us to carry on ; for to him the evil day 
was always yesterday. But, unless he is a great artist in 
words, he must be met in the flesh and not introduced to 
us through the medium of print. We must feel the glow 
of his personahty ; he must impress us as a figure of some 
power, competent to deal with life's difficulties in as cheer- 
ful a manner as he belittles them, otherwise we may be- 
come critical of his sane optimism. And that is our trouble 
with Mr. Gilbert Stone. Diligent, good-natured as a 
writer — though not an artist in words, an enthusiast where 
modern progress is concerned, his latest work, " A History 
of Labour," fails to satisfy us. In spite of all his efforts 
he leaves us, not merely in a critical, but in a hypercritical 
mood. 

Beginning with the slaves of ancient civilisations, he 
loosely but -laboriously works his way through the cen- 
turies to the present day. The Feudal System, the freeing 
of the serf, the medijeval Guilds, the early factory system, 
the agrarian and industrial revolutions, and the rise of 
trade unionism, are all passed in review in Part One of the 
book ; Part Two being devoted to the x^resent- the factory, 
the home, reforms and general tendencies. In the nature 
of things these many difficult matters cannot be exhaust- 
ively dealt with, and in the effort to give as wide a survey 
as pjossible, Mr. Stone fails to achieve anything definite or 
convincing. His canvas is too wide, liis conception too 
vague, his interests are too narrow. His admiration for the 
work of dead reformers blinds him to so much of what is 
ugly but living reality. Entirely preoccupied with sen- 
timental and much advertised political reforms and philan- 
thropic efforts, he largely ignores the more brutal economic 
and financial facts which are making quite a large number 
even of " sane optimists " apprehensive regarding the near 
future. The blessings of Old Age Pensions, the Factory 
Acts, Poor Law Reform, Workmen’s Compensation and 
other measures designed to ameliorate the lot of the sick, 
the aged and the unfortunate, will be belittled by nobody, 
and if we heard Mr. Stone descanting on their benefits we 
might feel a glow of pleasure ; but on reading him in cold 
print we are forced to meditate on the fact that millions 

♦ "A History of Labour." By Gilbert Stone. 15s. 
^Harrap.) — " The Fall of Feudalism in France." By Sydney 
Herbert. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


of workers are to-day unemployed or partly employed, and 
to spieculate on what is likely to happen in the future when 
already policemen's batons are needed in half a dozen towns 
as arguments to remind the unemployed of their duty to 
starve and suffer in silence. 

One of Mr. Stone’s difficulties is, of course, that he is 
obsessed with the political idea. Is not political power in 
the hands of the masses ? They have the vote and can make 
whatever laws they desire ! He apparently fails to realise 
how limited is the x>ower of the masses to affect legislation, 
and how limited is the x>ower*of^ Parliament itself in the 
face of determined economic and financial interests. Finance, 
which can make or break governments, • does not seem to 
interest him at all. How long can manufiacturers hold 
out against the hostility of the financial intec^ts, politics 
or no politics, and what can Labour do but tr^mp the 
streets when these great x^owers go to war ? ^ These are 
questions vitally affecting Labour to-day, but they are 
questions Mr. Stone does not seem inclined to consider. 
From 1832 onwards the centre of all our activities seems 
to have been the ballot box. A century ago, we are told, 
" Whatever the evils of the system might be, however 
much the w'orker might object to the rough and abrupt 
change he was compelled to make, he had but little option 
in the matter. He had either to fall in with the new order 
of things, or go to the parish, or starve." That was at 
the beginning of the industrial revolution, and most of us 
would agree that the xx^sition of the industrial worker 
has vastly improved since those days — but hundreds of 
thousands of our countrymen who are now trying to rear 
families on the unemployment dole — so grudgingly paid ! 
— would disagree with us. 

From Mr. Stone’s generalities it is a real pleasure to 
turn to Mr. Sydney Herbert's clear and competent survey. 
His exhaustive examination of original documents, his 
cool judgment, and a true appreciation of real values have 
enabled him to produce a history of that part of the French 
Revolution which has been most i^ositive and durable, the 
X>easants' revolt. On the xx>litical side, French feudalism 
was destroyed by the monarchy. " The royal armies 
overthrew the feudal fortresses ; the royal law courts filched 
jurisdiction from the feudal judges ; the royal tax-gatherers 
thrust themselves between the noble and his vassals " ; 
but the economic power of the nobility was strengthened. 
With the extent and effect of the economic oppression 
of the nobles, their continual cry to the unhappy peasants 
of " give — more and yet more," and the consequent final 
destruction of feudalism, tliis book deals. 

After outlining fully and clearly the state of the country 
under feudalism in 1789, Mr. Herbert steadily leads us 
through the first peasants’ revolt, the insurrection of 1790, 
to the rural revolution of 1 790-1 and the end of the feudal 
system. One conclusion Mr. Herbert draws from his study 
of the i>eriod should be seriously considered by every con- 
servative-minded man to-day, when not merely a country, 
but a continent is cluttered up with clinging, outworn 
institutions. " The primary cause of revolutions," says 
Mr. Herbert, " is the survival of institutions, whether 
political or economic, which no longer fulfil their original 
function." That statement may not be entirely new, but 
it is profoundly true. When such institutions have out- 
lived their utility, impeding the growth and hindering the 
development of the social organisation, it must free itself 
or perish. As French feudalism became functionless and 
yet remained obdurate, whilst the peasantry outgrew its 
oppressive and obsolete spirit, a clash was inevitable, and 
in the resulting struggle feudalism was shattered. It is 
the custom nowadays to pretend that the French Revo- 
lution was merely an orgy, achieving little but a welter of 
blood and misery ; but that is merely a pretence. As Mr. 
Herbert so succinctly states, " Governments have come 
and gone ; France has changed from Republic to Empire, 
from Empire to Monarchy, from Monarchy to Republic 
again, but two things have never changed : the x>easants’ 
grip ujion French soil, and the rule which makes all French- 
men subjects of an equal law." 

Rowland Kenney. 
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SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S 
RECOLLECTIONS.* 

The sloven style, the trivial matter, of so many of the 
reminiscences, padded out into large volumes, which every 
publishing season pours forth, makes all the more welcome 
by contrast a book of memories that is both rich m interest 
and itself a piece of literature. Such is Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
"'Memories and Notes.’' It is a pleasure to read from 
beginning to end, if only for the exact and vivid j^hrasing, 
the sustained felicity of cadence, at times touching cmotuin 
and imagination at once with just that kind of beauty of 
sound in the words which is proper to fine prose. “ \Vith 
the deaths of these two, Trelawny and Severn, the great 
romantic age seemed to many of us to have receded out of 
living touch and reach into a past nearly intangible and 
remote." How much is conveyed through these (piietly 
modulated words, and how movingly ’ They collect, loo, 
as it happens, the ])ervading fascination of these pages. 
Any man who has lived through the Victorian era to this 
present day of ours has tasted an experience of world- 
change such as probably no other generation of men ever 
knew. But to have known so well so many of the great 
figures of that past time, already so quccrly distant , to 
have been on terms of intimate and aflcctionate friendship 
with some of the most brilliant and most lovable among 
them ; this is indeed an experience to he envied. Sir 
Sidney Colvin is familiarly known to all lovers of letters as 
the author of a classic hie of Keats and an admirable and 
authoritative monograph on Landor ; to an even wader 
circle as the dearest and closest friend of Louis Stevenson. 
To special students he is well knowm for his scholarship and 
learning in the histor}" of the arts, the w’riter of w^orks of 
research and insight on certain chapters in that history, 
especially the early engravings of Italy^ and of England, 
and the drawings by old masters of all the European 
schools. He is equally at home with classic literature and 
w'lth antique scul})tiire. But even had he none of these 
acquirements and interests, he w'ould have found material 
for fascinating reminiscences in a life rarely enriched by 
the genius for friendship. 

In the opening of one of the best of these papers- that 
on Meredith — there is a beautiful description of Box Hill 
and of the associations called up by those slopes — " the 
steep, chalky declivities and gullies thicketed with juniper 
and boxwood " — which crowded on the writer's mind as he 
wandered over them alone on a clear autumn evening after 
storm ; and he reminds us that when Meredith first settled 
at Flint Cottage it w^as just half a century since Keats 
made that fruitful stay at Burford Bridge, close by, when 
he wrote the last five hundred lines of " Endymion " It 
IS over half a century now since Meredith settled on Box 
Hill : and the reminder of the dates seems somehow to 
bring Keats nearer, since it seems so short a time ago that 
Meredith passed " from his green hill." But to have 
shaken hands with Trelawny, to have grasped the hand 
which snatched Shdley'.s heart from the fire and still boic 
the scar of the burning on it, and to have heard that old 
rebel rouse himself from the lethargy of his eighty-eight 
years and recite, " with the full force of his tremendous 
voice," stanzas from Blake's " Songs of Experience " (how 
interesting to hear of Trelawny ’s enthusiasm for Blake, a 
poet only revealed to him through Gilchrist and Rossetti 
and unknown to Shelley and his circle) ; this is indeed a 
wonderful experience which seems to bridge the ages. Sir 
Sidney is master of a terse and vivid touch in portraiture : 
he makes us see as with our own eyes this strange and 
formidable figure of legend sitting in the parlour of his 
Sussex cottage, with tus " face of ashen colour, the rough 
grey hair and beard ahd firmly modelled mouth set slightly 
awry, the hard, clear, handsome, aquiline profile, the 
masterful scowling grey eye " ; an embroidered red cap 
with a stiff projecting peak of the fashion of Byron’s day 
was on his head and two black-and-tan terriers at his feet. 

It was 1881, and Trelawny hoped the Boers w^ould beat the 

• ** Memories and Notes of Persons and Places, 1852-1912." 
By Sir Sidney Colvin. (Arnold.) 
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British ; he shouted defiantly, " I would fight for the Boers, 
I w^ould fight for the Boers ! " But this is only one of 
many living portraits that the book brings before our eyes. 
Here is Gladstone, whose electric personality was so 
forcibly present to the English mind wdiile he lived, and 
whose tremendous prestige must seem rather difficult to 
account for to generations which only know him by name. 

“ The sj^re, erect, commanding figure, ihe grandly modelled 
and deeply furrowed features, the vivid, almost luminous 
alabaster-like pallor of the skin, with the pure tint, even in 
extreme age, of the rare flush when it came, the formidable 
roll and far-rcaching flash of the eye, like that winch I have 
seen aii old condor in captivity cast from his rock'perch in the 
public garden. . . 

It is to be noted of Sir Sidney’s portraiture that w hile his 
pen is not pointed by malice (so often a prompter to graphic 
wit), he is no soft idealiser, nor one who adorns the dead 
with haloes to contrast them wuth degenerate successors. 
No, iL is a keen veracity, a profound belief that nothing is 
so interesting as human character in its full complexity of 
.strength, weakness and good will, wdiich gives so real a 
presence to the figures that appear in these page.s. Of 
some, like George Eliot, w’e have only glimpses : but Sir 
Sidney Colvin, while still a small boy, made his first visit 
to Ruskin, whom hiS parents kiiLW, and wulh wffiom he was 
never to be quite out of touch, though early enthusiasm for 
his writing became tempered by critical knowledge : he 
w^as consulted by Rossetti when preparing his poems for 
publication ; he was a yet closer friend of Burne-Jones : 
he knew Browning, he knew Victor Hugo (the chapter on 
Hugo contains an unforgettable, a priceless anecdote), and 
better than any of these he knew George Meredith. There 
is a chapter on Sir Sidney’s boyhood m Suftolk, where 
Edward Fitzgerald was a familiar figure ; another on the 
British Museum, in which he lived and worked for thirty 
years, and on his senior colleague, Sir Charles Newton, to 
whom classical archieology in England owes so much and 
of whom no biography has been written. But the chapter 
to which perhaps most readers will turn first, and the 
longest in the book, is that on Stevenson. Already Sir 
Sidney finds that a legend is growing up about R. L. S., 
effacing or blurring the real image of the man as was. even 
as regards his personal appearance. We are assured that 
his complexion was never pale, nor hi.s figure shadowy, 
nor his hair black. " The main physical fact about him 
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was that his heart was too and its blood supply too full 
for his body.'' \A"ell, whatever fal.se pictures may have 
become current, thev should be wijied out by the brilliant 
portraiture of these fascinating? fifty pages. They contain 
several things wlncli are new and unknown, and though 
no man of letters of our time is more familiar a pensonage 
than Stevenson, this chapter adds a bloom and sparkle to 
the picture we have of him in our minds, w^e wdio never 
knew^ that child of romance in the flesh. No reader will 
close this book without envying Sir Sidney the many 
frieivNhip. of a full life, but this friendship most of all. 

Lavrlnci: Bin vox. 


THE JUNIOR TRENCHARDS* 

Having now^ a settled foundation to work upon — person- 
alities already created and characters already formed - 
Mr. Hugh \Valf)ole can carry on the family history of 
the Trenchards until time or disinclination puts an end 
to his task. We shall not cornjilain if, after thi.^ luwel 
wdiich takes Henry and his sister Milhcent through their 
first struggles to earn a living and their first love-affairs, 
he continues until hlenry’s children and Milhcent’s children 
have grown old enough to have love-stories of their own. 
Henrv', as a fattier, w'oiild be a fascinating study with his 
sudden w'eaknesses, his quick impulsive actions, his dreamy 
industry ; and Milhcent, practical and strongly-loving, 
could hardly be less interesting. 

In the present volume w^e have two distinct stories — 
thiit of Henry and of ^lilhcenl, which is a fault in ton- 
str action : but the two are linked so finely by the beautiful 
sympathy betw'een them that only academic and in- 
human criticism could emphasise it as detracting from 
the pleasure or effect of the book as a whole The letters 
of Henrv to Millie, of her to him, stitch or w'cave together 
the plots into one piece, vnc feel how' closely the tw'o 
livxvs- the Trenchards- are united, and it is significant 
that in trouble they turn to one another as naturally as 
children to motherly arms. The scene w’here the girl, in 
a crisis of mental and spiritual anguish following the 
revelation of her hwer’s deception, finds her relief and 
salvation in Henry’s sudden appearance and instant 
comprehension, is the finest thing in the nov'el, and the 
complete episode, covering tw'o chapters (VIII and IX) 
forms perhaps the best and most moving climax of emotion 
to be found in any of Mr \\'alpoVs n v.ls, 

Henry is a “ queer ” f<‘lh)w% and into what .shape life 
will finally mould him is uncertain. His first fix^d position 
IS as secretary j;o an aristocrat of the c:)ld and outwardly 
chilly school ; here he muddles the historical le tters which 
he is engaged to set in order, but shows his gcnins m wnting 
up the jicTiod and getting the “ at mosjihcTC," and hi.s 
employer and friend, who dies, leavers him enough money 
+0 keep him for three years, by w'hich tim^', presumably, 
the work contemplated will be published Meanwhile 
Henry has fallen m love — with the face or a young girl 
seen in Piccadilly Circus, and though ho folktws the girl 
and eventually rescues hex from a mother whose profession 
is clearly indicated, she, we arc given to understand, has 
no awakening, and can respond only by friendship and 
gratitude. We feel that something better must be in 
..tore for the gentle, lovable Henry ; it will be difficult 
to find the right mate for him, for he is of the class which 
<^ften makes a failure of married life simply because he is 
too capable of entering into the feelings and moods of 
others, too responsive to sudden appeals. 

For Millie, there remains the sturdy Peter Westcott, 
whose poor frail wdfe reappears for awhile, only to die 
in his rooms, sarcastic and uncomprehending to the last. 
Again we hardly see happiness on the horizon ; but they 
are not yet avowed lovers. 

The novel is one of a set, of equal value with its fore- 
runners, neither greater nor less;'" but conceivably of a 
firmer, fuller texture. In the new characters introduced — 

♦ " The Young Enchanted ” By Hugh Walpole. 7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


the household of Victoria Platt, Millie’s employer, and of 
Sir Charles Dnneombe, among whose family archives Henry 
delved- - Mr. Walpole’s humour and interpretative gifts 
are admirablj^ toned to produce some remarkably enter- 
taining .scenes wdiich never touch an exaggerated note. 
Whether these people wtII reappear upon a fresh stage 
we do not know' ; but the whole stor}' leaves us with a 
distinct impression, not definitely explicable by any 
particular evidence but caused by the richne.ss of the 
general picture, that in Mr. Walpole’s next essay in the 
Instory of the junior Trenchards w'c shall have something 
exceptionally fine 

Wilfrid I.. Ran dell. 

LEADERS UPON LEADERS* 

" Since the British Weekly Avas founded in 1886 I have 
been in tlH‘ habit of writing tributes to notable figures in 
the Christian world.” Sir William Robertson Nicoll 
generally did this when the man died, or w hen his biography 
w'as published ( )iie of these appreciations w'as elicited 
by the centenary of F. W. Robertson’s birth, but the rest 
are practically contemporary estimates, otten penned 
under the immediate sense of lo.ss It is hardly necessary 
to say WTth what .skill they are done 'I'he salient points 
arc seized, in a few deftly-draw n lines the figure is recalled 
to the memory, and the desired impression is made. It 
seems easy. Ilow' hard the art is, we only know if \vc read 
the recurring attempts to excel in it, trequently blurred by 
adulation or conventionality "I'liis book is a short collec- 
tion of first-rate e.xamples, and its meiits arc more than 
literary Its pages bring back to the mind men like 
Father Stanton, W Dale. Henry Dniminoiul, Martinean, 
and Lightfoot Scotsmen predominate in the series, but 
its range is catholic When ]) !\T Moir tlied in 

Blackwood paid a generous tribute to its old contributor, 
remarking at the end that ” I-inght as the flow'crs may lie 
w’liich are tw'ined for the coronal of the poet, tliey have 
no glory when placed beside tlie wTcath w’hich belongs to 
the departed Christian.” It is the Christian quality in 
these men which Sir William singles out, and to which 
he pays dehcat«\ discriminating homage 'Plu* result is a 
delightful book, which stirs n'miniscences, and })lcase.s 
by its accurate yierception and fresh plirasing 

” A w'ell-wxitten life is almost as rare as a well-spent 
one ” Cailyle’s grumble is ecjioed by anyone w'ho has 
ha<l t. dip into ecclesiastical biographies, (iood men are 
often buried hopelessly m a dull, inartistic biography 
complied by some one wdio has never learned the art of 
compression and never realised how' to use letters. In 
.speaking of the biography of Dr. Begg, the truculent Free 
Church leader m Scotland of last century. Sir William 
notes, for example, how' badly the great leaders of the 
Disruption have fared in their official ” Lives.” ” With 
two or three exceptions they are deplorable, presenting the 
images of fussy, bigoted ecclesiastics, always making 
speeches or taking part in petty quarrels, and completely 
dissociated from the larger world of culture. In comparison 
with Dr. Begg's life, however, the w'orst of them is a classic. 
The book is, in short, a heap of hay and stubble with one 
or two needles hopelessly lost therein.” Dr. I\!artineau’s 
composite biography was an English counterpart 

It IS the preaching genius which is hailed as a rule in 
men like Dr. Parker, Canon Liddon and Mr. Spurgeon. 
But Dean Church is singled out for liis journalism. It is 
well to be reminded that he shone as a Christian journalist, 
and that his main interest lay in the Guardian, ” which 
he helped to found, to which he w’’as a constant contributor, 
and by Avhich in many anxious crises he virtually shaped 
the policy of the Church of England.” 

1 find it difficult to share Sir William’s regret that 
Lightfoot was not spared ” to accomplish the next labour 
he had proposed to himself — a commentary on Ephesians.” 
Lightfoot, as Sir William admits, ” does not yoke Iximself 
with the mind of St. Paul.” His interpretations of Pauline 

* “ Princes of the Church.” By Sir William Robertbon 
Kicoll, C.H., LL.D. js- 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
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thought are never equal to his historical estimates of 
evidence. Hort was right in missing the effort to collocate 
Paul's thought with the facts of life, such as is made in 
Jowett's pages. And Ephesians has soaring passages 
which would not have appealed to Lightfoot. Consider 
how little even Westcott made of them in his edition ! 
What Lightfoot would have done superbly well was an 
edition of Acts. 

One of the incidental pleasures of reading this book is 
to come across remarks like these. “ The public ear, 
though easy to gain, is hard to keep.” “ Drummond did 
justice to that restfulness of Christianity which lies behind 
its spiritual sharpness and searchingness ” And this on 
personal injuries — ” We may sin by resenting them, and 
we may sin by forgiving them.” ” We cannot tliink,” 
says Sir William, ” that such a book as ‘ Types of Ethical 
Theory,' can easily be dethroned.” 

We are told that the biographer of Professor Flint 
” does not tire us with the dreary drip of incessant 
panegyric, but he knows, and makes it clear that he knows, 
how great and noble was the man he is dealing with.” 
These estimates are real and appreciative We are 
grateful to Sir William Robertson Nicoll for what he has 
done, and for the style and spirit in winch he has done it. 

James Moefati. 


IRovel IRotes. 

THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. By Hanulton Pvfe. 7 s 6d 
(Parsons ) 

The ideal of the first woman in this story is intellectual 
advAiiccment, independence ; that of the second woman 
is maternity. The first detests children ; the second 
adores them. Given a normal, healthy man, married, 
as one might say under false pretences, to the brilliant 
unemotional first, meeting afterwards at a critical point 
the sweet, physically attractive second, and we have the 
framework upon which Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has stretched 
a canvas for his picture of life. If the framework is familiar, 
the picture is one that few novelists could have painted 
so unfalteringly, and the last strokes, where we almost 
held our breath lest his hand should fail, arc the strongest 
and best of all. To betray any more of the plot, or to 
hint at the ending, would be unfair ; it is enough to say 
that with fine courage, skill and cleaincss the author 
handles a situation which could have been irremediably 
spoiled by a false touch or a conce.s.sioii to the conventional. 
This of course wc say in the name of art ; how the problem 
thus solved would work out in actual life depends upon 
the temperament of those who might be concerned ; con- 
ceivably it might lead to happiness, but more probably 
the position would be one of unstable equihbrium. In the 
exposition of his principal characters notliing could be 
better than Mr. Fyfe’s method of conversational lucidities. 
Muriel fascinates Halstead, the rising barrister, by her 
ability, her knowledge of the law, her taste, her quick 
response to intellectual stimulus ; Margaret wins him by 
her glow of womanhood ; she is the potential mother 
personified. Every other person is placed clearly in 
relation to these two principals, and m the good, bewildered 
Bishop, whose wise and well-meant counsels become so 
irritating to everybody in turn, is a figure who may well 
stand for conventional morality with its back to the 
wall - when confronted by a puzzling proposition — the 
hard case ” which makes ” bad law,” or, as Edward 
Halstead says, the ” bad laws which make hard cases.” 
The book is an acute social study, with none of the ” dry- 
ness " usually coupled with such a phrase, and it is written 
without the slightest levity, yet with a constant sense of 
the humorous. Behind it all there is the perception of 
serious matters'" Which sooner or later will demand more 
attention than to-day is given to them, and we extend 
cordial congratulations to Mr. Fyfe for presenting a complex 
situation so cogently and brilliaiip^y. 


THE QUALIFIED ADVENTURER. By Selwyn Jepson. 

8s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

At the outset Peter Duff was a journalist ; sub-editor 
of a popular series of ” Adventure Novels ” in a large 
publishing house which we think it would not be difficult 
to identify. But he was not contented to edit and occasion- 
ally write stories of adventure ; he was always hankering 
to live such stories as he had read and written, amd one 
day he was offered the chance to do so and took it. As 
agent for a soft-voiced, mysterious little man whom he 
met in the cafe where he always took his lunch, he went 
a voyage in search of a lost treasure, the secret of whose 
hiding place the little man had bought ; and with such a 
captain as Captain Fellowes, so charming a girl as his 
capable, unmanageable daughter Jimmy, such a treacherous 
ruffian as Weames, and that excellent Chinese cook. Yen 
San, keeping a surprise up his sleeve, all aboard with him, 
things were bound to happen, and they did, before the 
treasure was secured, and especially afterwards. It is a 
capital tale of love and adventure among lawless people 
and in wild places. Well contrived, written crisply, 
vividly, with a touch of humour and a sense of character, 
it is as glamorous and exciting a sensational romance as 
any we have read for some time. 

MENDOZA AND A LITTLE LADY. By WilUam Caine. 

6 s. net. (Putnams ) 

Mendoza bids fair to become a character in fiction who 
will live outside the confines of the novel in which he is 
placed. He is a rare creation. ” If he was drawing slums 
out of doors for his own amusement, until the impulse to 
draw slums out of doors for his own amusement should 
leave him, it was a thousand to one he would decline to 
undertake any sort of commission. Yet one never knew. 
Success was always possible. The proposal might say 
something to him, whisper some happy idea ; and then 
he would drop his slumming (or what not) at once and 
resume money-making. He refused work, now because 
he disliked the way it was offered, now because his mood 
was for a pen-picture story and a coloured poster was 
wanted, again because he was busy on an etching.” Yet 
no less real, and only a little less magnetic, is the careless 
Raymond Adkin — besieged, if anyone was, with the 
artistic temperament. And no less real, and scarcely less 
lovable, the little lady herself, who drew minute pictures 
of the decorative type and ” liked to see how much she 
could get on to the back of a postage-stamp.” These 
three form the trio in a romance where humour and pathos 
mingle in a manner essentially Mr. Caine's own — a romance 
in which Punchester, the Righteous Man — with whom " to 
have to pay a fair pnee for a beautiful thing robbed it at 
once, in his sight, of all desirableness ” — plays the rdle 
of ogrt*, keeping Adkin and Ottilie on tenterhooks, between 
hope and despair, that he may get good material dirt cheap 
for his influential journal, The Useless Magazine. Pun- 
chester IS a masterpiece — so suave, so contemptible, that 
we share Adkin 's triumph to the full when, instead of 
agreeing to the Righteous Man's low terms, he is able to 
treat liim airily and refuse to take on any further work 
for him at the moment. Of course he has to thank the ' 
little lady for that glorious independence, and Mendoza 
too — for Mendoza, at some personal inconvenience, is 
adept at executing the duties of guardian angel. Yes, 
Mr. Caine has achieved another novel that is sparklingly 
alive'; something real, not in the sordid sense, but with 
reality of laughter and tears. 

ANTHONY LYVEDEN* By Dornford Yates. 7s. net. 

(Ward, Lock.) 

For it^ abundant wit, never due to the fortuitous use of 
cliches, and never ” cheap,” the discriminating reader will 
thank the author of this delightful novel. Major Anthony 
Lyveden as footman, in love with a society girl who knows 
all about his state of mind, presents opportunities for farce 
which might easily tempt the unwary and unwise ; we are 
pleased to see that they are ignored and that the truer 
humour of situation and clever dialogue is developed. 
/The fun, however, is merely incidental to an absorbing 
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story which contains some very serious work ; and a word 
or two of praise must go to the style of the prose. Without 
pronouncing that double-edged dictum to the effect that 
the author has “ evolved a style of his own,” we may 
express pleasure at the f.ict that Mr. Yates can apostrophise 
the reader and use the first person singular without inducing 
— to put It mildly — annoyance, and that the interludes of 
the fate-buffeted Major with ” Patch,” his beloved terrier, 
are not introiluced at haphazard. The dog in fact is charm- 
ing, a splendidly drawn portrait, a character having his 
lawful place m the plot ; he is on the first page, and on the 
last. The end is not a ” conclusion ” — it is on the note 
of crisis, with promise of a sequel. To this all readers, we 
believe, will look forward eagerly. 

GENTLEMAN ~ UNAFRAID. By M. P. Thomasset. 

(Diane.) 

The theme of the wounded soldier requires delicate 
treatment if it is to serve as the basis of a novel. Jimmy 
Charteris, the hero of this story, has been very badly 
wounded, so sorely that he cannot speak, but has to write 
what he wishes to say ; also he is on crutches, having lost 
a leg. As ” a remnant of a man ” he feels that any dehmte 
advances to the girl he loves are out ot the question ; 
he becomes morbid, and is inclined to isolate himself from 
all healthy friendships. The story tells the method of his 
healing ; it traces the slow change in his outlook, until at 
the finish we find all misunderstandings cleared up and 
the lovers at peace. Considered critically, there is too 
” sweet ” an atmosphere, too generous a sprinkling of 
pathos and sentiment, especially in the scene where Charteris 
visits the church. 'J'his lack of strength and restraint, 
however, does not materially hinder the reader’s appre- 
ciation of a gentle, pleasant tale, and there are pages in 
which a quiet humour gives colour to some excellent 
dialogue. The various adventures of the principal char- 
acter in his wanderings arc well described, and there is 
much skill in the gradual development of his attitude 
towards life, from the misanthropic stage to optimism and 
sanity. 

THE RED KNIGHT : A ROMANCE. By F. Brett Young. 

7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

For his new novel Mr. Brett Young has liit upon an 
excellent idea, which he has handled most happily. He 
imagines a Mediterranean island, called Trinacria, the 
ancient name of Sicily, revolting against and massacring 
its hereditary king and subsequently submitting to the 
dominion of a ‘fanatical Communist who quickly finds 
himself compelled to establish a dictatorship and to rule 
by fusillades, executions and bombardments. A young 
Englishman, whose mother was a native of the island and 
who had been a friend and disciple of the dictator when he 
was an exile in London, manages to get to Trinacria and 
promptly enters the Bolshevik service as secret agent. 
The course which the narrative subsequently runs every 
practised lover of romance will easily guess. Robert 
Bryden, the agent-provocateur, falls in love with Maddalena 
Farace, the very girl on whose movements he has to spy. 
In the end, distracted between love for his Royalist sweet- 
heart and loyalty to his Communist chief, Bryden blows 
out his brains just as Enrico Massa, the dictator, is return- 
ing triumphantly from the thirteenth attempt to as.sassinate 
him. The interest is tense from start to finish, the descrip- 
tions are admirably graphic, and the scenes between the 
lovers are highly wrought but never hectic. ” The Red 
Knight ” indeed is a thoroughly lifelike and absorbing 
romance. With Henry Ainley for hero and Cathleen Xesbit 
for heroine it would make a fine stage play. 

HELEN OF THE OLD HOUSE. By Harold Bell Wright. 

8s. 6d. (Appleton.) 

^^Distinctly a novel with a lesson, if not with a ” purpo.se,” 
** Helen of the Old House ” will make a very strong appeal 
by reason of its clever treatment of love and labour 
questions. It is a strange mixture, but not altogether 


new ; Robert Herrick, ^Ir. Wright's compatriot, has dealt 
with the same theme, if we remember rightly. Helen, the 
daughter of a mill-owner, is brought into contact with a 
lower level of existence when she makes friends with two 
ragged children whose father is employed in the mill ; 
through her talks with them .she begins to think things out 
for herself. Her brother John, with ideas which compel 
him to fraternise with the workmen, is a well-conceived 
character, and tlie story of the labour crisis and strike 
engineered by a fort'ign agitator is vividly told. There is 
rather too much “ talk ” on socialistic matters and the 
relationship between capital and labour, several people of 
the book committing themselves to pages of platitudes ; 
but apart from this the change in Helen s views and the 
general situation between the employers and the union 
of mill-w'orkers is conveyed with skill. The love story 
of John, who wins the daughter of one of his father’s 
employees, and ol Helen, who emphasises the position liy 
falling in love with one ot her father’s w’orkmen, give a 
pleasing thread of colour to a novel wdiich is constructed 
on the most apjiroved lines of transatlantic ” uplift.” 

TONY SANT. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. 8s. 6d. net. (The Bodley 
Head ) 

In spite of the quiet Innnour that yierv^ades this book, 
its theme is essentially sad : the innocence of a young 
girl misinterpreted so that her whole hie is embittered 
and she herself driven to the infamy for wdnch she wvis 
blamed. The truth that Tony Sant learns from this hard 
lesson compensate^ in some measure ior her unjust siifier- 
ings — in that, and in the excellent character studies, lies 
the chief motives of the novel. Tony, dri\en from her 
native towm by a cruel misunderstanding, accepts the help 
of a man w’ho later demands more than mere friendship ; 
ill-hcalth and inability to find w'ork force her hand, and 
she accedes to his suggestion, only to be left friendless 
and penniless when he dies. ITom a guileless, weak, 
unthinking girl, the woman 'i'ony de\'elops, and we follow’ 
her progress with interest to the realisation of her life’s 
philo.sophy. That the book is written wdth charm and 
artistic finish goes without saying — it is a w’orthy successor 
to Mrs. Peel’s previous novels and should secure her an 
even larger circle of admirers. 

THE RAJAH^S DAUGHTER. By F. E. Penny. 7s. 6d. 

(Hodder cS: Stoughton.) 

Mrs. Penny has long ago established herself as one of 
the most faithful and vivid writers upon Anglo-Indian life, 
and her wide knowledge of its inner phases has enabled her 
to keej) her work fresh and interesting. In her new novel 
she has once more taken a real as well as a modern problem 
lor her central theme, and has w'^oven around it wdth her 
accustomed skill a deeply interesting and human story. 
We should not be surprised if ” The Rajah's Daughter ” 
proves one of her most popular, as it certainly is one of her 
best books. In this novel Mrs. Penny is rather more con- 
cerned w’ith native life than Anglo-Indian life. But 
readers are unlikely to grumble because at the present 
time native India and its inhabitants bulk large in the 
public eye. Most readers will fall in love with the chief 
girl character, the Princess Charma, whose misfortune in 
a scn.se it has been to have received a Western education, 
and to have tasted the sweets of Western freedom. She 
is exceedingly w’ell and clearly drawn. One understands 
her and know’s her. She has spent the war years in 
England, and when the story opens is about to return to 
her native land. She has acquired much during the ^^ears 
of her stay, but Mrs. Penny's picture of her shows very 
plainly that Kipling was right when he gave us the dictum, 
“ East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet.” It is not easy perhaps for the Western 
reader to accept the fact that ten years in England and 
the freedom she experienced should leave the little, dainty 
and charming Princess to fall so easy a victim, on her 
return to India, to the rules of her caste and creed. But 
one grasps in Mrs. Penny’s pages at least some idea of the 
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futility of struggling against the traditions of an Eastern 
people. Not the least interesting feature of the story is 
the vista one gets of the inner life of Indian women. The 
members of the Rajah's family are described in some 
detail. In Raman Das, the secretary who, like the little 
Princess, has received a European education, one has a 
finely-drawn character. There is pathos indeed in the 
picture of the little Princess, who at first has some con- 
siderable liberty given her, until she is purified from the 
contamination with a Western race and can be received 
again into the zenana, and go to her elderly husband by 
whom she was espoused as a mere child. As the matter is 
left it would appear at }iresent that a Western education 
can only lead to tragedy in the ca.-)e of an Indian woman. 

ROMANCE TO THE RESCUE* By Dems Macail 6d. 
net (John Murray) 

Elizabeth Smith has disappeared and left no addn'ss 
with her friends, and John Ormroyd is thinking of inserting 
an advertisement when he tomes across one alreadv in 
The lie brought it to Mrs. Cartvt right. " ‘ \Vhat 

do you think of that ? ' asks John, in the tone in which 
Michael Angelo mav be imagined to have shown visitors 
the ceiling of the Sistiiie ('hapel.” To say the least, this is 
not the most natural comparison, and may be taken as an 
illustration of how the author is continiiallv drawing his 
reader’s attention away from the story. ()t course to 
some such a reference wall be illuminating and add its owm 
flavour, but to the many it wall be just an irntation. This 
IS to assume that even the general reader is not likely to 
skip much of this story, whilst the more penetrating reader 
w'lll quietly add one more character to the book —the 
author. !Mrs. CartwTight very cpuckly realised that she 
must leave her husband She was hard hit but not broken. 
One by one, beautiful things passed out of her life, but she 
believed in the light that had failed for her. Disillusioned, 
she w^as not dismayed and thus her heart kept young 
though the years w’ere added. In a gripping story wdiicli 
takes us not only behind the footlights but walhm the 
mtricacu's of theatre management, the author show^s how 
light and healing comes to those who sit in darkness — but 
with their face toward the east. As \ou linish the liook 
you think of the sun rather than the spots. 


XTbe Bookman’s XTable. 

IN MANY KEYS. By Milhccnt Wcdniore. 3s 6d. (Elkin 
Mathews ) 

How to allot, in right and ju.st proportion, his judgment 
between intention (which may be taken as always good) 
and performance (w’hich is often poor) when poising l.is 
pen for the verdict on a volume of poems, is often the 
critic’s serious dilemma. By the performance, the actual 
printed verses, the poet asks to be judged by the public ; 
and it is a happy case when, as in the present slight but 
not negligible book of varied lyrics, intention and its fruit 
are not easily separated. ^Iiss Wedmore fails here and 
there through lack of sulhcieiitly stern self-criticism, but 
she has inspiration, the faculty of interpreting a scene 
or an event in terms of more than mere physical vision, 
and, in some of the poems here collected, she gives clear 
proof of creative power. A few of the poems arc sug- 
gested — not inspired — by the war, and in the colloquial 
method used, for example, in “ The Coiinaughts at Cam- 
brai," there is little distinction. It has been done too 
often, and rarely with a thrill ; Gilbert Frankau’s ** Rifle- 
man Brown ” was one of the striking instances of recent 
years. But in a grimly moving lyric such as the one 
entitled Concussion," Miss Wedmore reaches a higher 
plane ; she touches the reader’s heart ; dread, tenderness, 
pain, the relief of death, are entangled in the mesh of 
living, simple words, and the reason is that it was inspired, 
not spggested only, by a familiar yet never insignificant 



ritoin by Eiiiou <1^ Fry. Miss Millicent 'Wedmore. 

experience of wear’s horror. Turning from the.se poems 
to those on gentler themes, we find the appeal of the West 
Country strongly expressed 111 several charming stanzas, 
full of feeling for beloved Cornw'all, lt^ spacious seas, rocky 
coasts and heathery moorlands. If a critic who loves 
Cornwall is confronted wuth a i)oet sharing that love, 
what hard words can be said ? None, obviously, if the 
poet has any right to the name ; and Miss \\'cdmore 
has the indisputable right. " Cornwall 111 Hospital" is a 
little picture, a miniature of memory, which leaves a 
smile and a sigh ; and " A Grave in the Sand Dimes " has 
the mysterious call of the West 111 every line. In the 
purely lyrical vein one of the best poems is " Risky 
(xardens." It has the real melody, and the whole poem 
IS successful. With a little determination to make " good ’* 
into " better," we shall have from Miss W edmore more 
that is creative, and less that is merely the recording of 
iinT)ressions 111 a beautiful manner. 

THE EVOLUTION OF CIVILISATION. By Jc.scph 
McCabe. 3s. 6d. (Watts.) 

Mr. McCabe is doing splendid work in bringing a com- 
prehension of evolution wuthin the re.ich of those w'ho 
have not leisure to make an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject. To many the somewhat heavy and technical volumes 
published on this all-absorbing question ai)pear too for- 
midable for intimate acquaintance, and they are satisfied 
with a rough idea of the principles of evolution, regarding 
it as dull and tedious in detail. Mr. ^McCabe's wTitings are 
a direct contradiction to such an assumption. His little 
book last year, " The A B C of Evolution," whetted the 
appetite for a fuller knowledge of the causes and develop- 
ment of the life teeming around us. Several who read 
that have since gone probing deeper and deeper for them- 
selves, and will be eager to possess the sequel which goes 
on where the "ABC" left off, and traces the evolution of 
society. The volume comes at an opportune time, and 
concerns itself with vital matters of to-day. Its point of 
view is sane and unbiased : "It is knowledge of reality 
that counts. \Ve have created a social environment which, 
however little it may promote fine sentiment or fine char- 
acter, does beyond question promote intelligence." ]VIr. 
McCabe argues that we have far outdistanced every pre- 
vious civilisation in knowledge, science and intellectual 
development. The book concludes on a high note of hope 
for the future : the end of life is what man chooses to 
make it. " W'e are going to develop what is most clearly 
worth developing in us. . . . We are going to eliminate 
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pain, unhappiness, ignorance, coarseness, violence and 
poverty, as far as possible. We are going to have a hun- 
dred commonwealths, ten thousand cities, competing with 
each other iri realisation of this ideal . . . when the 
war drums beat no longer and the strong have ceased 
to exploit the weak." With so much of promise in the 
progress of science he makes us feel we dwell in a dark 
ago indeed, where the light of to-morrow has only just 
commenced to glimmer. 

AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR EVERYBODY, By S. P. B. 

Mais. ("s. net. (Grant Richards.) 

All the usual defects of Mr. Mais are here, for he seems 
to be quite incorrigible. He quotes profusely, making his 
essays another mode of anthology, and he is slangy, rowdy, 
and confident. He tries to show us how to read, how to 
speak, how to write, how to criticise, and how to enjoy 
books, and his own writing is an example of how not to do 
it. But the point not to be overlooked is that Mr. Mais 
really does enjoy good stuff, and is energetically fervent in 
his attempts to make other people enjoy. He feels that in 
this age of low pleasures he must get down to the lowest 
level to find his converts, and he therefore talks to his 
readers in their own slang, and tries to jazz them into 
seriousness. Perhaps the safest thing we can say about 
the volume is that readers for whom this sort of thing is 
suitable will find this very suitable. 

THE HISTORY OF THE 9th (SCOTTISH) DIVISION, 

1914'1919. By John Ewing, M.C. Illustrated. 36 s. net. 

(John Murray.) 

Everybody knows Ian Hay’s " First Hundred Thousand " 
which describes life and training in a Scottish battalion of 
the new' army raised in response to Kitchener’s call in 1914, 
That battalion later formed part of the famous 9th Division, 
whose plain, authentic history is here set down from its 
beginning to its close, when the division — then part of the 
garrison of defeated Germany — was dissolved in March, 
1919. It went to France in May, 1915. Keen, home 
trained, eager to take on itself some of the burdens that 
weighed so heavily on the British troops, after three 
months’ training in trench warfare it was entered in the 
battle of Loos, and bore a splendid, stubborn part in that 
enterprise of mingled success and failure. Having 
measured themselves against the best of Germany at its 
height, the men were imbued with the sense of superiority 
and esprit de corps that went on growing and deepening 
throughout the course of the war. The division shared in 
practically all the important actions of the struggle except 
Messines and Cambrai — Vimy Ridge, the Butte de Warlen- 
court, Arras, Passchendaele. It was immortally part of 
the immortal Fifth Army under Gough in March, 1918, 
and on March 24th the South African Brigade, reduced to 
500 men all told including Head-quarters Staff, after three 
nights without sleep, held up the whole liiie of German 
advance for over seven hours. Completely surrounded 
but unconquered until all their ammunition was gone, 
the Germans flooded over them still desperately fighting, 
the Brigadier himself still firing a machine gun as the enemy 
laid hands on him. The whole narrative is a sober epic, 
balanced, critical, candid as to mistakes, ripe and complete 
in information — indeed it. is almost a model of what a 
divisional history should be. The illustrations in colour, 
after paintings specially made by Captain Hodges, are 
remarkable records of the places with which the division 
and its heroic feats were conspicuously connected. 

SEX AND COMMON SENSE. By A. Maude Royden. 

4 s. 6 d. net. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

At a time when there is so much loose talk of " super- 
fluous women," Miss Royden’s book comes as a light in 
t^ darkness. Those who attended her Sunday evening 
a|idresses in the Kensington Town ' Hall will remember 
the controversy and enthusiasm they evoked. Here the 
lectures are reproduced 1 almost in their original form, 
toge^er with further matter on the same subject. She 
hitaclks questions which prudery and convention gloss over 


and try to ignore, with a courage and clear-sightedness 
that compel admiration, taking up cudgels on behalf of 
the " superfluous " women, and stating in plain terms 
what is so obviously common sense that it seems impossible 
any should dispute it : 

"I want to combat with all my power," she says, "this 
ancient but un-Christlike belief that women miss their object 
in life if they are not wives and mothers. ... I ask you to 
consider for a moment what your attitude to men on this subject 
IS. ... If a man does not marry, or if there are more men than 
women in a certain country, as for instance in Australia or 
Western Canada to-day, nobody speaks of those men as though 
they were ‘ superfluous,’ as though they had ceased to have 
any real object for existence. People will realise that it is a 
hardship — a very great hardship — in their lives ; they will be 
apt to excuse them for getting what they can get if they cannot 
get every'thing ; but no human being talks of the * superfluous 
man ’ in any of our great Dominions. People always realise 
that a man has a human value, and that however great the 
influence of the sex side of him, he still is a human being, he 
still has his value in the world, even supposing that he should 
live and die celibate. It you can try to put your mind into 
that attitude towards women, you will, I think, see . . . that 
a woman may and does suffer if she does not fulfil the whole 
of her nature, and yet that it is a monstrous fallacy to affirm 
tliat, because of that, she ceases to have any reason for existence ; 
that she is a futile life, a person who does not really ‘ count.' " 

Miss Royden opens a way out to the woman whose natural 
instincts have been thwarted ; she has a message for the 
woman who must look for her vocation in the world, and 
not in the home. And her personality which has made 
itself a poignant factor in the church and on the public 
platform, finds expression here in a difficult and much 
misunderstood problem. Every thinking man and woman 
should have a copy of her book ; it sa^'s the things that 
have been waiting to be said for a long while ; says them 
boldly but with a tolerance and largeness of heart such 
as we expect, and never fail to discover, in this pioneer in 
spiritual and moral thought. 

A HISTORY OF THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

By S C Roberts, M.A. 17 s. 6 d. net. (Cambridge Press.) 

Mr. Roberts has not merely told the story of his own 
University Press, but made a pleasant contribution to 
literary history. Merely to handle the finely printed 
volume, with its excellent paper, print and illustrations, 
is a real pleasure. The author begins with John Siberch, 
printer of the first Cambridge book in 1521 — in the very 
dawm of English printing — and brings us right up to the 
present year, telling us something about such famous 
persons as Erasmus, Fuller, Milton, and Sir Isaac Newton. 
His lists of printers and publications at the end of the 
volume are of high bibliographical value. How accurate 
the press-work and reading can be at Cambridge is known 
to every one who has had occasion to use that press. An • 
American professor records with gratitude in one of his 
volumes that five hundred quarto pages of elaborate mathe- 
matical tables were set up with less than a dozen printers' 
errors ; and, recently, the compiler of a large dictionary 
printed at the Press insisted on presenting a copy of his 
volume to the reader whose eagle eye had contributed so 
much to the accuracy of the work. The present volume 
is a thoroughly enjoyable piece of reading. 

THE BOOK OF THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER. 

B_v Captain Hugh B. C. Pollard. 15 s. (Philpot.) 

As a history of the small, handy firearm, and a guide to 
its practical use, this well-written and arranged volume is 
invaluable to those who are likely to require the aid of 
" powder and shot " in an emergency. Full descriptions 
of the various types are given, special chapters dealing 
with " The Automatic Pistol " and ** The Pocket Auto- 
matic and Revolver " in a very clear and interesting 
manner. The sections on “ Learning to Shoot V and 
" Speed Shooting " are thoroughly up to date and instruct, 
tive ; in fact no point which can be of use to the studenjt 
appears to have been overlooked. With this reissue a£ Ha 
excellent book to consult, and a fair amount of practice^ 
we can imagine the most peacefully-inclined arisen tempt^ , 
to become a crack." \ 
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BEETHOVEN TO-DAY. 

By George Sampson. 


I T is giv’on to a 
few of man- 
kind to become 
immortal tliiough 
the enduring life 
and energy of 
their deeds or 
creations ; and of 
these human 
immortals some 
three or four are 
raised higher still 
in heaven’s hier- 
archy, as part 
of the world’s 
mythology, typifying for ever the whole art or activity 
of which they were a portion. Thus, Socrates is more 
than a philosopher : he is Philosophy ; Newton is 
more than a scientist : he is Science. Dante is more 
than a poet with extant works : he .stands for the 
" something after death,” as Shakespeare stands for the 
whole human comedy of loves and griefs and terrors : 

“ Qmcqiud agunt homines, votum, timer, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, disciirsus, . . 

and more even than that. So, when we imagine a 
figure who shall body forth the beauty and majesty of 
music and its mysterious power over man, it is of 
Beethoven that we think, and of no one else. Beethoven 
is not only a musician, he is Music. 

This deification of mortal man is sometimes hard on 
the innocent person. Even the Roman emperors found 
it tiresome to be gods. Man not only deifies instinc- 
tively, he defies instinctively, and rebels against the gods 
he cannot help creating. And so one mocker denounces 
Socrates as the arch-humbug ; another declares of 
Dante that his reputation will never wane, because no 
one ever reads him. The denials of Shakespeare would 
need a whole book for their record, and even then a 
multitude of minor rebellions would be left unregistered. 
Thus, recently, one man, a doctor of letters and a 
power in the world of education, informed me per- 
emptorily that he preferred Webster to Shakespeare, 
and regarded the matter as officially settled. Another 
enthusiast confessed to preferring Otway. There were 
some who even preferred Sheridan Knowles, 

We need therefore be neither alarmed nor surprised 
that there exists at present a reaction against Beethoven. 
His most vociferous opponents are to be found among 
the ultra-modernists (mostly very young), the disciples 
pf Stravinsky and the disciples of Satie, who correspond 
in music to the numerous and irreconcilable groups of 
tebels in the world of pictures. Living art cannot stand 
still repeating the utterances of the dead. It must 


always go forward, and it will go forward by means of 
the young, who, with the impetuosity of youth, will go 
not merely forward, but go too far, and sometimes get 
lost. For such there are no search parties. The 
impatient young will always be found denouncing some 
or other of the mighty dead, whose calm, statuesque 
supremacy appears to obstruct the revolution they are 
in such haste to effect. Wlien a Gainsborough and a 
Reynolds are sold for two hundred thousand pounds can 
we be surprised if a wail of horror goes up from Chelsea ? 
Youth is always eager, hasty, anxious to clear the ground 
for its own accomplishments by destruction and exter- 
mination. It is the story of all progress, of all 
revolution ; and those who know even a little about the 
history of human art and society will be able to recall 
many risings and reactions, advances and retreats, that 
have ended in giving mankind just as much actual 
progress as mankind can safely put to use. It is 
certainly better for music in England that Lord Berners 
and Arthur Bliss should go on composing their own odd 
stuff than that they should follow the Victorian com- 
posers who sheepishly imitated Mendelssohn and 
Brahms, and left nothing really English, except the 
comic operas of Sullivan, which were dejfiored by the 
academics as a degradation of talent. There is nothing 
extraordinary in the exuberance of youth. Musical 
young men decry Beethoven as sporting young men take 
to ski-jumping, or doing the Crest a Run, for the sake of 
the sensation they make. Those whose instrument is 
the pen indite a Swan song to help their friends ; and 
these are sometimes geese. 

But the plain man is disconcerted by what may be 
called the election literature and political riots of art. 
He has just enjoyed the Leonora Overture or the 
Allegretto of the Seventh Symphony, and then reads 
with distress and discouragement that Beethoven 
is a back number and his music nothing but rhetoric. 
Here are two mild examples of what I mean. One 
musical critic, who takes a serious view of his duties as 
a public educator, warned the readers of his column that 
it is impossible to be interested in Beethoven’s Adagios 
now except historically. Another (and this a wit, you 
will perceive) observed something to this effect : ” But 
then I remembered that Beethoven was dead, or, rather, 
I reflected that he had never been alive.” The music- 
lover need not, I repeat, be perturbed by utterances 
like these. They are no more than what I called them, 
samples of election literature, or coterie criticism. They 
are impotent against greatness. 

Certainly there is nothing fresh in a revolt from 
Beethoven. 

** The world rolls round, mistrust it not, 

Befalls again what once befell." 



Beethoven in 1817. 

From a painting by Klocber. 
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The noble ideals, the sense of national exaltation and 
spiritual destiny, called out by the tragedy of 1914, 
have collapsed and left us bankrupt and desperate. 
But it was the same in 181^. The high hopes that 
thrilled good men at the great uprising of 1789 were 
gone. No longe r was it “ bliss in that dawn to be 
alive " ; and witli the hopes of the lofty had gone the 
fears of the base. The hungr}^ kings w^re brave again, 
and sat round their board in Vienna to part mankind 
once more among them ; and in that false, heartless 
capital of an empire about w^hich history can hardly say 
one good tiling, the trivial hearts of the princelings 
turned from Beethoven and found their measure in 
Rossini’s “ Tancredi.” Beethoven and Mozart w’ere 
denounced as pedants, amusing only through their 
stupidity. “ Fidelio ” w^as discovered to be not only 
wearisome (as some later persons have found it) but 
utterly unmusical ; and melody w’as declared to have 
been restored to the world by the roulades of Rossini. 
I should be loath to say a single word against Rossini, 
whose light fri\’oloiis music is delicious evervwhere, 
except in the “ Stabat Mater.” But, after all, the great 
heart of mankind know^s in the end the difference 
betw'een ” The Barber of Seville ” and the C minor 
Symphony. Even ATenna returned to Beethoven. But 
the Vienna of 1816 hadn't the ever-delightful ” Barber,” 
it had only the would-be tragic ” Tancredi ” ; and 
declaring Beethoven and Mozart unmelodious, it w'ent 
mad over ” Di tanti palpiti.” 

What is it that we of to-day find better than 
Beethoven ? I sat not long ago in the stalls of a theatre 
when a new Russian ballet w'as produced. Immediatel}’ 
in front of me was a young w'oman with short dyed hair 
and with her back naked almost to the waist. In the 
interval, in the full glare of the theatre lights, she 
produced a mirror and a stick of carmine and publicly 
coloured her lips ; she then took out a comb, and 
proceeded to comb her unnatural hair, calmly and 
elaborately. On the stage, a woman (known by the 
audience to be a young man in disguise) w^as ” married ” 
to a drunken merchant, wEose amorous attentions 
became so persistent, that the young man feigned an 
attack of diarrhoea and fled hastily through the window. 
The music, ultra-modern, cleverly and faithfully accom- 
panied all the incidents presented on the stage, and the 
audience laughed in enjoyment. Well, the preference 
of the Viennese may have been unw^orthy but it w^as 
not detestable. ” Tancredi ” does not need disinfection. 
The Overture may still be heard tinkling under the 
hands of elderly Isidy duettists in remote rural drawing- 
rooms, and men have been known to recognise ” Di 
tanti palpiti ” when they hear a phrase of it in the 
Meistersinger. It is not surprising, then, that the elec- 
tion agents for Prokofiev find it necessary to denounce 
Beethoven as the abhorred leader of the ” rhetorical,” 
the ” subjective,” the ” emotional ” realm of music. 

It is his glory, not his shame, that he is so denounced. 
Beethoven was, in the noblest sense, a Puritan and a 
^lepublican, a singer of the liberty and dignity of man, 
a lofty spirit who stood proudly erect among the German 
lordlings when the supple and successful Goethe was 
bareheaded, bowing to the ground ; a reverent Pagan, 
fa^reat lover of nature in all her moods, tender to every 
tiving thing, and almost a worshipper of trees and 


flowers and rural beauty. In personal rectitude he 
was a ” man of Plutarch,” the noblest Roman of them 
all, and his life, under the closest scrutiny, shows, 
indeed, the weaknesses of a proud spirit and a heart 
almost dog-like in response to affection, but nothing, 
not a trace, that can be called mean or base or unclean. 
It w’as his fate to love man, woman and child, not 
wisely, but too well, and never to have love returned 
to redeem his tragic isolation. Deafness larks the 
romantic appeal of blindness ; but a deaf musician is 
stricken in the very heart of life, and so deaf Beethoven 
lives always in our minds w’ith 

“ Blind Thamyris and blind Ma?onidcs, 

And Tiresias and Pliineiis, prophets old ” 

Play over the ” Grave ” introduction to the ” Sonata 
Pathetique,” written wdien, in the dawm of maturity, 
he first realised the incurable horror of his fate, and you 
wall hear the cry of a great heart, just as in the ” Adagio ” 
— the despised, historical ” Adagio ” — you wall hear a 
great heart's resignation. Note the ” Grave ” passage, 
too, for another reason. It is the first time that note is 
heard in music, and its utterance is so deeply tragic, 
that Wagner remembered it and used it when he came to 
write ” Tristan.” 

Let the healthy music-lover of to-day, then, haunting 
the Promenade Concerts on Friday ex enings or making 
acquaintance with the finer pleasures of chamber music, 
pay no more' heed than he wishes to the election litera- 
ture of the latest candidates for fame. Beethoven 
remains where he w'as, master of masters, the initiator 
of modern music, making old forms li\'e again and 
filling them wdth unimagined significance. Compare 
the great “Fantasia'’ Sonata of Mozart with 
Beethov'en's last Sonata in C minor and observe how 
much further into the infinite the music has gone. If 
“ difficulties ” attract you, there are difficulties enough 
here for any virtuoso. I have heard many pianists 
plav at or with this Sonata, but only one have I heard 
play it. Consider the ” Adagio ” (another despised, 
historical ” Adagio ”) of the ” Hammerklavier ” Sonata, 
and ask if any other musician before or since has got 
that measure of music out of tw^o hands on a keyboard, 
even though the piano has conquered new* worlds 
since Beethoven’s day. Think of the Sonata called 
” Appassionata,” and the irresistible march of its 
dramatic utterance. Or turn to the Sonatas for violin 
and piano, especially the C minor, the popular A major, 
and the G major, and find, if you can, anything finer for 
that combination of instruments. In the w^orld of 
quartet music Beethoven's supremacy is indisputable. 
With all their difference of scale and scope, there is 
scarcely one, from Op. 18 to Op. 135, that cannot be 
called great, and there are some that must be called 
greatest. Let us be definite and say, for instance, that 
no finer music for strings has ever been written than the* 
three quartets forming Op. 59 * Even the quartets do* 
not exhaust his chamber music, for are there not the 
great piano Trios ? It is now^ almost unnecessary to 
speak of his orchestral music, for the symphonies of 
Beethoven have become part of Everyman's music ; 
but among the shorter pieces let us not forget to notice 
those perfect tragedies in little, the “ Coriolan ” ancL 
” Egmont ” overtures. 
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But Beethoven was human, remember, and sometimes 
wrote beneath himself. We do wrong to a great 
memory if we try to pretend, for instance, that “ The 
Mount of Olives " is interesting for any reason — 
except perhaps for some surprising reminiscences of 
Mozart’s operas and some even more surprising antici- 
pations of Gilbert and Sullivan. Yet though he wrote 
things that are inferior, he wrote nothing that was bad. 
In the many works his patient industry put forth he 
touches upon all that is best in us and upon nothing 
that is worst. He is tragic, sublime, reverent, serious, 
passionate, romantic, consoling, cheerful, gay and 
humorous ; but lie is never petty, or hectic, or abject, 
or sordid, or vile. His music, like his mind, is 
essentially clean. To man, as to Leonora, in the 
depths of despair, he darts a ray of light m the moving 
strains of “ Komm Hoffniing ’* — not yam, delusive 
Expectation, but a sure and certain Hope ; and to all 
the world of living things his message comes in the 
magic of “ Freude 1 Freude ! ” — not mere gaiety, or 
pleasure, or empty mirth, but Joy begotten of the 
gods. 

A great writer for the voice -a Mozart or Wagner — 
Beethoven is not, e\’en though the memory turn'^ with 
gratitude to a few beautiful songs, and at least one that 
is great. Nevertheless it is m two vocal works that 
we find his most sublime achie^’elnent. The ('horal 
Symphony and the Mass in 1) arc among the world’s 
greatest possession-.. In the region of art. wdieie the 
loftiest and deepest aspirations of man find their em- 
bodiment, where man, though man, is made conscious 
of his divine soul and spiritual supremacy, these works 
of Beethoven stand almost alone — almost : for. a century 
before, Bach too had touched that height, and, earlier 
still, another, in a different medium. To the greatest 
of Beethoven's w'ork there is one expression of the 
spirit of man strangely comparable — strangely, because 
to sound we find a parallel in silence ; and we tind it in 
that bare and almost overwhelming sanctuary of San 
Lorenzo, where the enigmatic and elemental figures of 
Michelangelo body forth the destiny of man from the 
Dawn of his beginning to the Night of his end. Since 
Beethoven, many* new^ things have been accomplished 
and the limits of musical art extended ; but tlie height 
he touched has never again been reached. Beethoven, 
tender, mysterious and mighty hgure, stands erect and 
pre-eminent, not merely a musician, but xMu-^v'. 


SONG STUDIES IN SIMPLICITY.^ 

The difficulty of simplicity is that it appears so simple. 
Reading a song which really achieves simplicity, it seems 
the easiest thing by reproducing its methods to reproduce 
its delicate charm. The result is usually either pale empti- 
ness or. what is worse, a self-conscious na’ivete as distressing 
as the attempts of forty to imitate the simplicity of sixteen. 
On the other hand the song-writer with a simple subject 
to treat, distressed at its apparent baldness, may be 
tempted to achieve a meretricious importance by over- 
loading his material. This last vice is only too well 
exemplihcd by Oskar Merikanto in two songs — ' Evening 
and “ Merella." Judging by the translations, the lyrics, 

* “ Evening *’ ; “ Merella.*’ By Oskar Merikanto (Augener.) — 
^ Villanelle." By Mischa-Leon. (Augener) — “ The Stranger'* ; 

The Morning Moon ’* (2 keys). By D. M, Stewart. (Augener.) 
— ^ytetite* Litanies de J6sus.'* By Gabriel Grovlez. 
(Aiigener.) — “ Seven Choruses from the Alcestis of Euripides.'* 
By Gustav Holst. (Augener). 


without being bad, are of no particular importance ; and 
the set^gs do not assist them. The former has at least 
the ad\^tage of brevity, but even in its two pages the 
repeated right hand chord becomes wearisome. “ Merella ’* 
is much worse. Of its ten pages four are occupied by 
piano solo, which not only effectually breaks the song into 
halves, but sounds m itself like a bad adaptation of cinema 
orchestral music. Mi.scha-Leon’s setting of* Pa.sserat's 
“ J’ai per^ ma tourterelle ” is better than these, in spite 
of a dully conventional piano part, in that it has pleasant 
w’ords and a vocal line grateful to the tenor voice. It 
represents well enough the deliberately simple type of song. 

To real simplicity in song-writing there is only one road 
— literary perception. The simpler the poem to be set, 
the more acute the penetration necessary to realise its true 
atmosphere. It is good to .see the attention which is at 
last being paid to the exquisite art of Mr. do la Mare. 
Scores of his verses call in their fragile voices for setting, 
and doubtless will get it. The majority of the results 
wall probably be either feeble or bad because they wall 
attempt to paint the lily. In “ The Stranger ’* Mr. 
]>. M Stcwairt has wisely avoided that folly. The song 
is interesting and oi a certain charm. It does not attempt 
groat things but it achieves its aim. Mr. Stew'art himself 
w'ould probably be the last to claim that his song exhausts 
the atmospheric possibilities of the poem. He recaptures 
little of that curious (^Ifin quality so characteristic of this 
author’s w'ork — the mystery of tlie Stranger wdio lield in 
one hand “ the fruit tliat makes men w^ise,” of the earth 
that became “ wonderfully strange to see " ; but he 
achieves a just richness of texture and a tranquil atmo- 
sphere. His other .'^ollg, " I'he iSIorning Moon,” is le-s 
interesting because it hts admirably the lync by hdizalieth 
Bridges. Both are j>leasant enough confections, but somc- 
liow’ the old romance of a Tennysonian 
“ Lily-lady 

Dreaming .seiciic;l\' alonc! in cloud-garden shady” 
seems nowadays somewhat pale. The chief interest of ilie 
verse is metrical and ot the song its deft workmanship 
The result is a song that will please baritones and tenois 
capable of delicate singing 

In ” Pctites Litanies de Jesus ” Gabriel Groules achiev’e- 
by an admirable economy of means the effect indicated 
by his initial direction : ” naif, tendre ct fervent.” He. 
catches the spirit of the girl kneeling before her little 
image of painted wood \vith its robe sprinkled w'itli stars 
and flowers. The words are delightful, the translation 13 
adequate, the harmonic method interesting, and the voice 
part, sung by the right >ort of soprano, should be a winsome 
thing. 

A very different -ort of simplicity is achievcfl by Mr. 
Gustav Holst m Ins ' Seven Choruses from the Alcestis of 
Euripides, ’ translated by Professor Gilbert Murray, set 
to music for voices in unison, wnth accompaniment for 
harp and three flutes. It is impossible in this short space 
to attempt to catch the flavour of so notable a work. The 
qualities that stand out upon a first reading of the choruses 
are those that make the composer’s Hymns from the 
Rig Veda so impressive — their directness, the austere 
dignity that never falls to pomposity, the economy of 
means, the absence of the sort of mannerisms which are 
usually the downfall of composers attempting to reconstitute 
the atmosphere of a past age. The choruses march forward 
with a fine momentum, massive, broad, suitable to the 
work upon which they are based. 

■Rodney Bennett. 

SIX SINGABLE SONGS.* 

Vocal compositions which are varied in style, choice in 
selection of lyric, possessed of an originality and distinction 

* ** The Ringdoves.” By O. Merikanto. English version by 
Elisabeth M. Lockwood. 2s. (Augener.) — ” Give a Man a 
Horse He can Ride.” By S. J. Rowton. Words by Jame.s 
Thomson. 2s. (Augener.) — ” Four Songs by S. J. Rowton.” 
Words by Rupert Brooke. 4s. (Augener.) 
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which raise them well above the rank and file — these 
are by no means as plentiful as blackberries. When, 
in addition, they are sympathetically written for the 
voice and considerately instruincnlated for the average 
pianist, they constitute a real find. 

So here is a small trcasurc-trove for the music-lo\er : 
not of dazzling and superlative value, but decidedly desir- 
able to acquire. In “ The Ringdoves," by Oskar Mcri- 
kanto, we have a gentle, contemplative, wistful little 
song, very much akin to " the moan of doves in immemorial 
elms." What the original words were, is not stated , 
but Elisabeth M. I^ockwood has supplied a very sweid and 
suitable " English version." A pretty ligure in th(‘ aitom- 
pammeiit is also to be noted. This is a fascinating noc- 
turne for a voice of no great compass. In “ a Man 

a Horse He can Ride," S J. Jvov\ton has essa\ed a new 
setting of James Thomson’s spiritetl w'ords, and has treated 
them in a spirited fashion, w’lth a bold, swinging melotlv, 
and excellent opjKirtumties for tht‘ vocalist I wish he 
had broken aw^ay a bit iii the last verse, becausi " a hoise 
he can ride " and " a pipe he can smoke " are not antluMitu - 
ally in the same c:ategory as *' a girl he can Iov(‘ ’’ Hut 
this, perhaps, is hypei critical. With " h'our Songs ’ by 
the same composer, words by Rny)erL Brooke, Ave find 
remarkable variety of subject and rendering No. 1. 

S})ring Song," is light, simple, graceful ; it is reminiscent 
of Mendelssohn's " Maiglockchen " and other ( lassn al 

Frnhhngslieder," but is none the W'orse for tlmt. Fhc 
finale is clever and touching No 1\', " The \\<iy that 
Lovers Use," is a dainty little dittv— words and miisu' 
an admirable pair But S J linwton is not v(“t, as a 
musician, wliut Rupert Brooke was as a . and 1 

feel that ho is inclined to be too nudiculous It is because* 
these songs arc so good that oiu* wants to warti the com- 
poser against over-elaboration In s(‘tting the lovely 
opening hues of " Day that 1 have* Lo\ed," why must he 
spoil all the tender nuances by a startling acieiit and 
chromatu. ellect on " fold your iiiin dead hands ' ^ And 
again, in the last verse, " we W'ho held you dlak ’ The 
thing hurts : and yet, as a matter of fact, theie is " no 
cause to make laiiie*nt, or beat the breiw' ’’ in this ejuiete^t 
of reejuiems In " Night and the W'ooels and You 
intrinsically the best song of the four, Mr. Rowton tries 
to convey the subtle gradation.s of atmosphciK' (‘fleets by 
means of disturbed tonality ; and, knowing the secret 
ieicntities of coleiur and pitch, 1 hesitate to sa^’ that this 
can’t be elone at all. Only, in this particular instaiic<', he 
hasn’t fjuite achieved it But he^re is a composer stiaiigely 


susceptible to colour, and to the beauty of words. He has 
charm, insight, quality, deep feeling : may his future be 
commensurate with his gifts ! 

May Byron. 

NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 

SUNBEAMS AND MOONBEAMS. Bv Percy Elliott. 
(Leonard.) 

Htu'c are four contrasling " pictures," starting %vith a 
graceful and viviuious glimjiso of " Darn ing Sunbeams ’’ 
and ending with “ Moonset," a study iii traiHjuillity. The 
ilurd jiiece, " Idanung June," is a waltz of much charm and 
" goes with a swang." 

HUNGARIAN SUITE. By Stepan Ksipolf (Reid Bros.) 

To the casual music lov(.‘r jicasants rind shepherds must 
seem to he vej;y well look(*d after with regard to their 
dance music. J hey appear to lx* a never-lailing source of 
insjnration to i (jinposers, and it would hi* interesting to 
know how many daiK t's yic^asants and sht^phercls have had 
iiisciibed to them, and how' many coniposeis there are who 
do not ])lead gtiilt\' to at li*ast one (publisluHl or unpublished) 
peasant or shcplierd dame In his Hungarian Suite I\Ir. 
Stepan J-Isipoff has daiu.*s Jor botli. And churlish indeed 
w'oiild b(‘ the })ea*>ant or slii'pherd wdio was not grateful 
for these delightful additions to liis stock of music. 

QUAND IL PLUT. . . . iiy J.cff Pniiislmolt (Enoch ) 

A rather dilluult but ( lever di*scri])ti va* piece for the 
piano. 

O ^WESTERN ^J^IND. Bv !May 11 Lhiihc (JCiiocli.) 

There is a jdaintive, haunting at inosjdierc about tliis 
song, wdiich is by the com])oser of “ 1 J’assed by ’^'our 
WTiidovv " T he words ol " O W't'sterii Wind " are adapteil 
from a lift(*eiith ctmtury Kiic by Helen Taylor, and the 
compos(*r has set them with true apprec. latioii and feeling. 

FIRST ADVENTURES ON THE KEYBOARD. By Ernest 
Austin (T.arvvav > 

Mr. Ivrnest Austin, who li.is dc>ne miieh very distinguished 
work in music . has a rt*( ognised ])lace also as a composer for 
the young, and in his two albums, " hirst Adventures on 
the Keyboard, he d(*monsirates how' music lessons can be 
easy, interesting and jolly. The books should be an 
invaluable aid to music te.ichers, and any child who does 
not find them absorbingly inten'sting doc-^ not deserve to 
learn the piano " at all 


XTbe Drama. 

BOOKS OF THE THEATRE. 


T hose who 

rcnienibci 
the acting of Henry 
Irving may feel 

inclined to dispute 
KaiT Mantzius' 

* " History of 

Thcatiical Art." By 
Karl iNI a n t z i u s . 
Vol. VI. j.Ss, net. 
(Duckworth) "The 
World of the 
'I'heatrc " By J. T. 
G rein. 6s. net. 
( Hcineniann.) — " The 
Comedies of Harold 
(Tiapin." 1 2s 6d net. 
(Chatto tV: Windus )— 
" Six Short Plays." By J. Galsw^orthy 5s.net. (Duckw orth.) — 
" Angels and Ministers." By L. Housman. 7s. 6d. net. 

(Cape.) 


statement that with Kean s death passion in the 
grand style died from off the English stage ; but on the 
whole his history of theatrical art is as remarkable for 
the soundness of its judgments as for the fullness of its 
information. Apparently Mr. Mantzius does not intend 
to carrv his work any further than the limits set by 
this v'olume, which ends with the early romantics, not 
even including Macready in England. I hope he will 
be persuaded to give us another volume which will 
discuss the theatre of the nineteenth century ; for the 
romantic movement which began with Kean and Talma 
did not end till the last years of last century, with Irving 
and Coquelin ; and is not one of its greatest exemplars. 
Sarah Bernhardt, still with us ? This volume is to the 
full as interesting as its predecessors ; perhaps the most 
exciting section is that which deals with the Paris 
theatres during the Re\ olution. The translation is not 
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always very liappv : Mrs. Siddons s well-known respect- 
ability is not well ron\'(iyed by such a sentence as “ on 
the erotic side sht‘ was unapproachable.’' 

Mr. Groin’s n'cord of the plays produced in London 
during the past \ear will be useful to those who collect 
the annals of rhe London stage. Mr. Grein is not as 
serious as Mr. .\rcher nor as amusing as Mr. Walkley ; 
but he has a good eve for acting, and a genuine liking 
lor a good plav. He is perhaps unduly severe on such 
ex])eijments as the Everyman Theatre, whose opening 
ina\' \'et 1)0 vqk orded as marking an epoch in the much- 
needed and long delayed reform of the London theatre. 
It indeed, as my other three books show, only the 
tluatre. not the drama, which now needs reforming. 
W’liiU' in Vienna and Berlin, Schnitzler and Sliaw’ and 
Wedekind are being played to crowded houses, we still 
liave the dreary spectacle in London of theatn^s given 
(wer to prettines'-, emotional poltroonery and debased 
imisic. All the while there are plays, light or serious, 
by dramatists living and deceased, which all of U'^ would 
like to see. How' long is it since Hankin was represented 
in a T.ondon theatre ? Why should we not have a 
revival in nineteenth centuiw’ social comedy and domestic 
drama, as displaved in the plays of Hankin, Barm*. 
Pinero, Jones, Davies, Carton and Chambers The 
Everyman Shaw season pro\’ed how' keen an audicnct' 
there is for such a revix'al. Meantime a start might be 
made with the ])lays of more r(‘cent authors. Chapin 
early death deprived us of a playwTight who was, a*- 
Sir James Barrie says in his preface, “ the born 
dramatist who did not know' how it was done. Imt could 
do it.'’ The four plays in this volume show a very 
varied talent. The best is certainly “ The New 
Morality," one of those dramatic meditations in 
character w'hich derive ultimately from Moliere, through 
Wilde and Shaw. There is a minimum of action, but 
what there is is relevant and even piquant. It is true 
that Chapin relied a little too much in his play on the 
intelligence of his audience, thereby correcting his own 
tendency in " The Marriage of Columbine," when he 
stresses his points w’ith a youthful eagerness, pleasant 
in spirit but dramatically laborious. In his assumption 
of cvnicism he recalls Hankin, and his most ambition^ 
plav. " Art and Opportunity," is almost a rewriting, 
from a different angle, a yiaissancc-dc-siklc point ol 
view, of Hankm’s " 'I'he Cassilis Engagement " The 
gradual meeting of those tw'o comrades in arms 
Bentley, the pushing politician, and Pauline Chex erele, 
the pretty, candid, untruthful adv'enturess, is wittily 
and delicately managed. Chapin's dialogue is not 
quite equal to Hankin’s or Mr. Milne's ; it is a little 
too much of the theatn^ for our natural taste, but 
in moments of emotion it is more serviceable than 
the extremely plain style now alh‘cted by most 
dramatists. 

To that plain style no author is so tii'd as Mr. Gals- 
worthy. He only breaks away from it m his new' 
\-olume — in one play, "Defeat," a tragic and moving 
little episode between an officer on leave in London 
and a German prostitute. It is by far the best piece 
in the volume, though " The First and the Last " might 
seem as good if I had not too sharp a recollection of 
the story in " Five Tales," from which Mr. Galsw'orthy 
has taken it. In the lighter pieces — " Hall-Marked " 


and " Push And Go " — Mr. Galsworthy fails ; and it is 
not surprising that the author of "Justice" and the 
" Silver Box " should fail in farce. Mr. Galsw’orthy 
cannot frivol easily, and the subjects he has chosen here 
must be taken frivolously if at all. Remain " The 
Sun " and " The Little Man," wEich art* striking as 
essays rather than plays ; and it is a pity that the hero 
in " The Idttle Man " should have the futility without 
the fascination of St. Francis. Or is that perhaps the 
cur>e of our modern w'orld — that the weak have no 
longer the spiritual strength they po.ssess(‘(l in a time 
w'hen Christianity w'as at any rate the touchstone of 
values, if not the standard of practice ? 

1 'he rare and various talent of Mr. Housinan finds 
frc'^h expression in thc>e w'itt\ , graceful and inter- 
pretative little dramas of Victorian history. He* 
writes of Queen Victoria, John Browm and Disraeli 
— of the d\ ing Beaconsfield dreaming of primroses — 
and of Ml. and Mrs. Gladstone on the eve of the 
state'^man’^ final retirement. All tlu‘ plays are good, 
fanciful with a manneretl elegance which itself helps 
to produce the illusions of tlu‘ age of the sofa and 
the bustle, 'riu* best is perhaps "The Comfoiter." 
" The yueen ' God bless her I " runs it close. In 
" The Comfortei ” w'e are sluwn John MorUw' breaking 
the news to Mrs. (Gladstone They are dis(.usr,ing the 
situation made by the Piemit‘r’s resignation 

Mori.t'v . . Ireland remains , and the' inohlein will 
get worse. 

Mrs Cd But indeed you are wTong, Mr. \l<)ile\ ' It 
was not Ireland that kept my husband in pohiu'- il was 
Ml Cliambc'rlain 

Morli V. 'I'hat IS a view which, I lonfes- had not 
occurred to me Chamberlain '' 

Mrs c; nCo one c. (:)nld have ke})t Mr C lianduMlain from 
leading the laberal Party, e.xcept Mr (ilad^toue And 
now he ne\er will ' 

Morli. V. That, ctutainly. is a triumj)h ot a kind ^ on 
think that inliueiucd him - Chamberlain w'a-- a friend ot 
mine oiici — is stdl, in a way [He paiLse-, then udds 
yuefuU} I J’oluiLs an- a (.rnel game ! 

{He sigh,'^ LUid sits depressed. But incutiou of Jiei 
hu^baud’s gfeat autagouist ha'; ynadc the old lady hri>k 
a gam ) 

Mrs (i !.)() yon know, Mr, Morley, that if Mr. Glad- 
stone had not made me pray for that man ever\' niglit ot 
my life, 1 shonkl positively have hated him 

Morli: V {with a touch of mischief). You do that -stdl ^ 
Tell me — I am curious — do you pray for him as ])laiii 
“ Joe Chamberlain ” or do you put in the “ Mister ” ^ 

Mrs. G. I never mention hi.s name at all ; 1 leave that to 
Providence - -to be understood. 

The naturalness of the dialogue, the careful avoidance 
of an\’ artificial aid, the reliance on the intrinsic interest 
of the subject, make these plays remarkable in modern 
drama. I suppose, under our present regulations, there 
is small chance of getting any of them publicly acted, 
but I hope w e shall have them presented by some of the 
private societies. Henry Ainley should make a most 
interesting Disraeli, and how^ fascinating Ellen Terry 
would be as Mrs. Gladstone ! 

K. F. R. 
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“IN THE RUSSIAN MANNER. 

By E. Graham Sutton. 


T he despair of 
some dramatic 
critics, the day after 
''Heartbreak 
House was pro- 
duced, was both 
1 u d i c r o ii s and 
pathetic : ludicrous, 
because one might 
reasonably c\p(‘ct a 
dramatic critic to 
betray some 
acquaintance with 
mode r n drama ; 
pathetic, because 
their bewilderment argued a complete national in- 
difference to Mr. Shaw’s sources, ideas and achieve- 
ment which to a later ago will seem not onlv a reproach 
but an enigma. A prophet is not without honour, and 
so forth- --his play had already been produced in \henna, 
Stockholm and York ; yet the many years which 
had elapsed since he lirst came before us. and the fact 
that this play and preface had been ayailal»le m print 
since iqiq, had surely earned him better consideration. 

But first, a word of w’arning. It may be objected 
that the j)r(‘face. like others by Mr. Shaw, has too little 
obyious connection with the play. Let anyone who 
has e\'er tried to write a play reflect upon that painful 
process, and he wall hnd Mr. Shaw’s method explained. 
Pla\ \vriting requires compression, selection, eyen narrow^- 
nes.s ; there are endless by-products of philosophy 
and imagination which " for lack of space,” as the 
editors say, must needs be scrapped ; that is wii\ each 
Shavian preface contains many ideas arising out of the 
play, but not necessarily coincident or eyen harmonious 
with it. Yet in this instance at any rate Mr. Shaw 
gi\’es us a clear lead, not only by using the sub-title 
which heads this article, but by the deliberate specifica- 
tion of Tolstoy and Tchekov as his models. 

All three haye s.hown us over Heartbreak House, 
and each characteristically. The implied reyereiice of 
Mr. Shaw^ for Tolstoy’s method is a little misleading, 
because — well, frankly, his own method is so much more 
effective. Both preach one gospel : but the Russian’s 
“ Fruits of Culture ” (though a light, frivolous affair com- 
pared with his more well-known ” Powers of Darkness ” 1) 
is w'orked out in a depressing gloom wLich, by repell- 
ing so many readers, must in the end win far fewer 
proselytes than the Irishman’s more sprightly treatment 
of the same theme ; for the best gospel, preached 
unattractively, falls on deaf ears. Tolstoy uses the 
steam-hammer to crush his butterflies ; Mr. Shaw^ 
breaks them on the wheel of laughter ; Tchekov again, 
no less clearsighted as the same wheel flies round, weeps 
over the futility of his victims’ beauty and the inevit- 
ability of its decay. That is the main difference of 
the three. 

♦ ** Heartbreak House.” At the Court Theatre.- Uncle 
‘Vanya.” By the Stage Society. 



The recent production of Tchekov ’s ” Uncle Vanya ” 
has put all students of ” the Russian manner ” in the 
Stage Society’s debt. If Mr. Maedermott can find 
room in his International Season for the same author’s 
'' Seagull ” or ” The Cherry Orchard,” we shall be 
fortunate indeed. These three arc all studies of 
Heartbreak House ; they may be true to Russian 
life — though it is not easy for anyone lacking the 
adv^antage of a fortnight in Russia to be dogmatic 
about this ; what is abundantly clear i> their fidelity to 
the psychology of country-house existence, irrespective 
of nationalitw Read Tchekov’s trilogy, and you 
wall see that no mere caprice has built Heartbreak 
House in the country ; indeed, its events are hardly 
imaginable in towm. It is a study of countr 3 ’-house life 
(not country life, a ver\' different affair w’hich the three 
dramatists have all treated elsew’here). In his preface 
Mr. Shaw' analyses its two main t\’pes, the intellectual 
and the philistine, Heartbreak House and Horse- 
back Hall ; but from his pla^’, as from these three of 
Tchekov', Horseback Hall is eliminated. True, both 
writers include characters not quite at home in Heart- 
break House : there is Telegin in ” Uncle Vanya ” — 
poor Telegin w’ith his guitar, his routine, his cheap 
reach-me-dow'n sentiments, who is too unimaginative to 
catch the infection ; there are Ellie Dunn and Trigorin, 
both Heartbreak Housers, but both exiled by the 
necessity to labour definitely in their respecti\'e voca- 
tions ; there is Ladv’ Utterword, who escapes Sc^dla 
in time, and by the mere accident of not marrying a 
count IT squire avoids falling into the Charv'bdis of 
Horseback Hall. It takes all sorts to make even the 
microcosm of Heartbreak House ; *' people don't 

have their virtues and vices in sets ” explains Hesione : 
” the^' havT them anyhow, all mixed.” And Mr. Shaw, 
b/ greater v'ariance of the tv pe, achieves a wider vfiew 
than Tchekov, though at the price of that discursiveness 
of which some critics complain. He also complicates 
things further by the introduction of flat incongruity 
in Mangan and the burglar — the latter frankly 
irrelev'ant in the best Shavian, not the Russian, manner. 
Tchekov used such contrast onlv" once in a central 
character — in Lopakhin, a sort of peasant Mangan- 
Broadbent who buys up the cherry-orchard to build 
villas there. Mr. Shaw has too impish a humour to 
be obsessed exclusively by his main theme. This gain 
in contrast connotes better craftsmanship : but it 
makes ” Heartbreak House ” more baffling than any of 
Tchekov’s plays. 

Yet both he and Tchekov are concerned chiefly with 
Heartbreak House itself — these aimless, amiable folk 
(” colourless shadows,” Helena in ” Uncle Vanj’a calls 
them) who live on imaginary fantastic emotions, not on 
the real struggles, hardships, aspirations of Captain 
Shotover’s lamented youth. Their tragedy" is their 
awareness of their own futility, the great future they all 
have behind them, the impossibility of their escape. 
Treplev relapses from success to suicide : Serebrakov’s 
wife flies headlong from one hell to another : the 
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IKanevskys are driven from their ancient home, and 
fven before they are well out of it, the axe rings in the 
dear cherry-orchard they have been impotent to save 
For they can neither act efficiently nor vegetate in 
content. Their affairs are managed by subordinates, 
the Marinas, Shamraevs and Guinnesses of their shadowy 
world They are a waste product * that is all 

Tchekov weeps for them, satirist though he be, 
more subtly, he even suggests a certain social value in 
the frail beauty of their uselessness Mr Shaw has 
caught some faint echo of the Russian’s pity — this is 
what makes “ Heartbreak House ” so strangely different 
from his other plays But in the mam he turns more to 
that iionic humour which, no doubt intentionally, is 
the salvation of “Heartbreak House ’’.from the pro- 
pagandist standpoint, and makes even his air-raid 
climax no more sensational than Treplcv’s suicide or 
the Ranevskys’ downfall He is the giant, m humour, 
of the tiiumv irate Tolstoy’s temperament was too 
grimly serious to admit much of it , and a certain 
childlike plaintiveness m Tchekov 's attitude often makes 
his humour childish — or is this only the fault of the 
translations ^ The latter certainly leave much to be 
desired, and (as m Ibsen’s case) are almost solely 
responsible for the exotic flavour of his plays The 
mere retranslation of versts, vodka and roubles into 
terms of miles, whisky and f s d \\ ould go far to remove 
the Russians’ handicap of unfamiliarity Even so I 
fancy that, of the three methods of exposition, Mr 
Shaw’s would still retain the advantage 

“IF * 

It IS well to have this printed version of the pla> winch 
ran for an unexpectable number of wrecks at the Ambassa- 
dors' Theatre Unexpectable because, as was proved by 
chance-heard opinions of the stalls and the pit, with its wit 
and suggestion, its irony and paradox If is not a 
play for every normal playgoer As a lady of the stalls 
said, “ I prefer to carry something away with me “ and 
a lady of the pit, “ But it hadn t a plot ’ In the face 
of such evidence — however unjustified, for these witnesses 
were not quite just — unexpectable must be the word 

If ” was enjoyable while it lasted, especially in the 
first two acts , and enjoyable it has proved to read 
Indeed, in spite of clever acting, I feel that it reads better 
than it acted , for when it was heard and seen by the 
playgoet’s ears, eyes, heart and mind, the Third Act 
appeared thin and unable to nse to those heights of tragic 
irony, of humanity, which the theme — even the fantastic 
theme — required One felt let down , a condition not so 
apparent away from the circumstance of the stage, with 
the scene set in the largeness or the limits of one s own 
imagination In the theatre, Daoud's wrisdom, so admir- 
ably spoken, seemed too leisurely and long-drawn, the 
action waited upon talk , and the battle between John 
Beal’i^ determination and the wilfulness of those who were 
destined to deprive him, the Bromley cockney, of the 
panoply and glory of Eastern rule and circumstance, might 
have been more vigorously sustained for John already had 
his readiness, resource, courage and the practised authority 
of seven convincing years He followed the fatal oars wnth 
an undue precipitancy. 

* Yet how good the play is, and how grateful we ought to 
he for everything Dunsany gives us ’ He, more rapidly 
than any contemporary, wafts the reader up from every- 
commonplace to the infimte ironic ; having the key 
magic casements of which^ Keats sang. And the 

• “ li.*' A Play m Four Acts. By Lord Dunsany 3s 6d 


crown of the wonder is thAt these impossibdities are all so 
easily possible Catching the eight-fifteen, which ten years 
earlier he had missed, John Beal, the smug, contented, 
twentieth-century citizen, his views, his life, satisfactorily 
wedded to humdrum circumstances — the red sofa. Aunt 
Martha’s portrait, the morning round, the day’s dull profit 
of business, the evening rest in the company of his suitable 
wife — becomes an adventurer, as true a buccaneer as 
Drake, the slaver of a bngand, the viceroy of a country, 
with the possibility of kingship glimmering beyond It 
hardly needed the touch of Ah'S crystal to bring the change 
and realise the splendid paradox , for, as Mr Kiphng has 
shown, transformations as wonderful have happened in 
India under the ordinary administrations of service, 
when a beardless subaltern — or a subaltern with his tuft— 
has administered a province and been saluted by princes 
Let us hope that If, ' with its excellent, unexpectable 
success will prove encouraging to other manageis so 
that more from the same fount of imagination mav be 
offered to the entertiinment of the public 

C E LAWRLxcr 

THE RACE WITH THE SHADOW. \t the E\eryman. 

The directors of the Ev'-er^man Theatre could hardly l}c 
congiatulated on the second production of their Intel - 
national season The Race with the Shadow ’ translated 
from the German of Milhelm von Scholz by Graham and 
Tristan Rawson is a pretentious and unconvincing plaj 
steeped in Ibsenic gloom humourless from start to finish, 
and marred bv dialogue which instead of revealing 
character and motive only renders them the more obscure 
The hero of this new version of the eternal triangle is a 
novelist who b} some obscure process of divination 01 
telepathv, writes a book w hich his wife and her old lov ei 
at once recognise as embodying the story of their own 
past The lover, who strongly objects to this parallelism 
between his own life and that of the novel, at first attempts 
to obtain from the author the secret of how the stoiy 
ends Failing to secure this and taking advantage of tlie 
absence of his rival, who has retired into the countrv to 
complete his book he resumes his old relations with the 
wife under threat of shooting himself and her But the 
novelist finishes the story with the betrayal of the husband 
by the wife and with the subsequent suicide of her seduct.1 
so that when he leturns home with this unpleasant denoue- 
ment ready-made for the double story, a denouement 
accepted by liis repentant wife he finds little difficulty 
in persuading the lover to blow out his brains It was 
scarcely the fault of the players that they failed to bolster 
up so absurd and revolting a drama Mr Frankhn Dyall 
was so natural and sincere that he almost made a human 
being out of the callous husband And by sheer weight 
of personality Mr Felix Aylmer succeeded in saving the 
suicidal lover from being laughed at But Miss Ruth 
Bower as the wife was quite at sea In reproducing the 
tones of Mrs Patrick Campbell she was not very happily 
inspired , while all through the evening she never once 
seemed to give her facial muscles rest “ The Race with 
the Shadow ’ was brought out on Monday, October 31st 
A fortnight later — on Monday, November 14th — four plays 
from the pen of Lord Dunsany were staged at the Every’^man 
Theatre, too late for notice here 

W A L B 

Miss Clemence Dane’s brilliant play. ** Will Shakespeaie,” 
which was produced at the Shaftesbury on the 17th 
November, has been pubhshed in book form by Messrs 
Heinemann, and a special article by George Sampson on 
the play, as written and as acted, will appear m the 
January Bookman, which will include articles on **The 
Gilbert and Sulhvan Operas," by T. Michael Pope , 
"English Authors and Amencan Reviewers," by Mary 
Austm, " Elie Metchmkoff," by Dr Ronald Campbell 
Macfie , " Caroline Poets," by John Freeman ; " A Great 
Musician," etc 
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GRUACH AND 
BRITAIN’S DAUGHTER 


TWO PLAYS. 


By Gordon Bottomley. 15s. (Constable.) 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley ’& dedication of “ Gruach " to 
two famous painters contains not only an interesting 
confession of his preferences in art, but also a declaration 
of literary ideals of peculiar interest to his readers. In 
this dedicatory poem Mr. Bottomley explicitly rehearses 
his creed : 

I desire from 
art 

And from crea- 
t i o n not 
repeated things 
Of every day, not 
the mean con- 
tent 

Or discontent of 
average help- 
less souls, 

Not passionate 
abstraction of 
loveliness, 

But unmatched 
moments and 
exceptional 
deeds 

And all that can- 
n o t happen 
every day 
And rare experi- 
ence of earth's 
chosen men 
In which I can- 
not, by my 
intermitting 
And narrow 
powers, share 
unless they are 
held 

Sublimated and 
embodied i n 
beauty.” 

I m ak e no 
apology for 
quoting these 
lovely lines, not 
alone because it 
is always of con- 
cern to hear a 
poet speak of 
his craft, but 
rather because, 

‘ with them, Mr. 

B ottoml ey 
gives us the 
very key of his 
secret. It is 
just by reason 
of his search 
for unmatched 
m oments, * * 

/'exceptional 
deeds." " rare 
experience," all 
“ Au bli mated 
and embodied 
in beauty, ' ' 
that his dra- 
MlSatic poems 
derive so fre- 
quently from 
^.the chronicles 
' of old time. 

He loves barbaric periods when men were more frankly 
themselves for good or evil than to-day, and flaunted 
their passions nakedly. He is no devotee of the fine shades, 
j^earns to clothe his heroines in Liberty art fabrics, 
t wifen they can go in rich primary^ colours. Moreover it 
persuasion that Imagination furnishes 
* ’ I beings of more dynamic equality than does Life itself . 



From Splendor Solis 
(Kegan Paul), 


An intensity of vitality far beyond the anaemic condition 
of commonplace humanity is exhibited, for example, in the' 
characters of Shakespeare. There was never a maid like 
Miranda ; no Idss so perfect as that of Romeo and Juliet; 
no laughter so huge as Falstafi's ; no jealousy so searing 
as that of Othello. Consequently Mr. Bottomley has come 
to brood much upon the overwhelming and tragic figures 
of the Shakespearean stage. His best known drama 
deals with Lear in his lusty prime, before the king sank 
into the foolish, fond old man ; and pries curiously into 

the shaping of 
the personality 
of G o n e r i 1 . 
Now, in the 
volume under 
notice, the 
first play, 
" G ruach , ' ' 
may be con- 
sidered almost 
as an intro- 
duction to the 
study of 
“ Macbeth." 

" Gruach ” 
IS the story of 
the meeting of 
the unwedded 
Lady Macbeth 
with the king’s 
envoy, des- 
t 1 n e d to 
become her 
groom. Quite 
plainly the 
interest of the 
writer is con- 
centrated on 
the enigma 
presented^ by 
Lady Macbeth. 
What fashion 
of woman was 
she who so 
d^o'm mates 
Shakespeare's 
mighty tra- 
gedy ; who 
swayed so im- 
periously her 
hesitating 
husband ; who 
marched s o , 
firmly through 
evil to a 
throne ? jjWhat 
was she like as ' 
a girl, before 
she was so 
dreadfully 
caught in the 
coil ? In two 
short acts of 
remarkable in- 
terest Mr. 
Bottomley 
The bth Treatise. Pt. 1. srd Chapter, propounds the 

ridd le, and , 

answer. The girl, Gruach, is Lady Macbeth in chrysalis . 

Macbeth according to the opportunities her 
hidden life affords. She fascinates the king’s messenger ' 
by her physical beauty, beauty enhanced by her't 
ap^^ance before him in the castle gaUery wearing lier « 
wading gown of heavy white silk and gold, together wi^^^' 
a flowered veil of golden tissue .falling to her feet , 
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very weaknesses fight for his -favour Gruach is a sleep- 
walker, and in a scene adequately prepared and cunningly 
realised she comes in her nightdress to the guest in the 
hall, and innocently confesses her love. The scene is an 
excellent example of Mr. Bottomley’s gift of dramatic 
dialogue, presented in the form of passionate and lovely 
verse. Gruach's attitude to her lover in the scene of 
their escape is convincingly suggestive of the domination 


post higher than her head, a pale, blood-bedabbled cloak 
hanging about her shoulders. Somehow it seems painter's 
canvas, even more than drama. I have occupied myself 
with the qualities of Mr. Bottomley’s work rather than 
with its defects. It may be Haws can be found. The verse 
is sometimes e.xperimental ; servants have an odd habit of 
talking like queens ; the character of Gruach is not indicated 
sufficient! V on tlie side of ambition ; but when the 


exercised later by I.ady Macbeth over her husband. outstanding merits of a performance 
The thane does 


everything 
that this fair 
stranger urges, 
for " the pro- 
v'oeation of all 
disquieting 
w omen ’ ' is 
upon her. At 
her word he 
abandons the 
h or s e that 
saved- his life ; 
h e connives 
dishonourably 
at the tamper- 
i n g with 
1) u n c a n ' s 

I e 1 1 e r com- 
mitted to his 
charge ; he be- 
comes pledged 
to de.stroy her 
kinsman’s 
hometogra tify 
her hate. We 
can but follow 
a story sc^ 
richly motived 
witli the live- 
liest attention : 
and the two 
short acts are 
so full of 
colour, of 
poetry and 
of tense situa- 
tion tliat it 
would be of 
much interest 
to see them 

II p o n the 
boards, for 
Mr Bottom- 
ley’s know- 
ledge of stage- 
craft seems 
v'ery consider- 
able. 

The second 
play included 
in the volume, 
entitled “ Bri- 
tain's Daugh- 
ter,” must be 
dealt with 
more sum- 



marily. Itde* From Splendor Solis The sth Treatise. Pt. i. end Chapter. 

rives from the [Kegan Paul). 


) far exceed a 
few trifling 
faults, the 
critic may well 
be excused for 
filling his 
allotted space 
with praise. 

Kuci XL 

Masox. 

THE 

THOMAS 

HARDY 

CALEN- 

DAR. 

Com pi led bv 

r P js. 

(Palmer ) 

The ” Calen- 
dars” compiled 
by ” C. P.” 
are v e r \' 
attractive little 
books, meant 
of course for 
occasional 
dipping into, 
not for steady 
reading. Few 
people, we 
supjKise, will 
actually use 
them as calen- 
dars, reading 
the selected 
‘‘verse’ for 
each day in 
the manner of 
the ” text- 
Vj o o k s ” of 

i c t o r i a n 
times; but 
that does not 
matter. . They 
act as refresh- 
ers, bringing 
back to mem- 
ory choice 
passages, 
quoting others 
which may be 
unfa m i 1 iar ; 


history of 

Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, and narrates the treatment of 
her daughter Nest by the Roman conqueror. The play is 
intolerably moving, and almost hauntingly beautiful, but 
its effect is that of a picture rather than that of a drama. 


and the present 

calendar is obviously the work of one who took a pleasure 
in it. The only drawback is the lack of any title to 
signify from what novel the prose quotations are taken. 
Many of them, and most of the verse, we can locate ; 


for through nearly the whole action, and afterwards when others are less easy to place, and the name of the 
the book is closed, the eye is filled with the pitiful and novel after each passage would have been a welcome 
patient figure of the young princess, tied by the wrists to a addition. 
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LIFE: HOW IT COMES. 

By Stephen Reid-Heyman (Mrs. Laurence Parsons, 

M.D., Ch.B.) 5s. (Blackwell.) 

With a perfectly clear and tactful series of gradations 
the author of this study in elementary biology leads the 
reader from the methods by which the simplest forms of 
life reproduce themselves to the processes preceding birth 
in the highest^forms, the concluding chapter being entitled 
“ Man, the King of the World." The treatment of these 
vital facts is 
beyond 
praise, and, 
the book be- 
ing intended 
primarily for 
children, 
great care 
was needed in 
the choice of 
easy and yet 
iina mbigu- 
ous language 
that should 
convey the 
essential 
knowledge 
in a pleas- 
ant man- 
ner. Many 
sketches and 
diagrams are 
included, all 
being well 
designed to 
assist the 
c om prehen- 
sion of young 
readers 
who are ap- 
proaching 
these impor- 
tant, but 
too often 
n e gl ecte d 
matters for 
thefirsttime. 

Nothing but 
good can 
come fro m 
the placing 
of this most 
useful little 
volume in 
the hands of 
a child at the 
age when it 
is so easy to 
gain dis- 
torted know- 
ledge in dan- 
gerous ways. 

The Bishop 
of Birming- 
ham contrib- 
utes a brief 
and appre- 
ciative foreword. 

A TEXTBOOK OF 
EUROPEAN ARCHiEOLOGY. 

By R. A. S. Macalister. Vol. I : The Paleolithic 

Period. Illustrated. 50s. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Professor Macalistir is professor of Celtic Archa?ology in 
University College, Dublin, and the present work is based 


upon lectures given from year to year in that college. It 
is, naturally enough, a work of immense scope, difficult and 
dangerous, for there are innumerable schools of thought 
in this department of knowledge, and guessing and con- 
jecture must necessarily play a large part in many con- 
clusions arrived at. Professor Macalister prefaces his 
book by a masterly introduction in which he describes 
briefly the course and progress of archaeological studies, 
which properly speaking began in the nineteenth , 
century, and very clearly indicates the essentials for 

the proper 
purs u i t 
of those 
studies, the 
obtaining of 
true materi- 
als, the iden- 
tification 
and classifi- 
cation of the 
m a t erials, 
and the most 
desirable 
way of dis- 
posing of 
them. It is 
not within 
the scope 
of this very 
brief notice 
to describe 
any of Pro- 
fessor ^lac- 
alister' scon- 
clusions. It 
is enough to 
I’s a y that 
he has ap- 
proached his 
subject with 
j'great know- 
I ledge, land 
j has treated 
I it with \\ hat 
'm i g hjt be 
described as 
! c onstructive 
I s c e p ticisin. 

I His style is 
j clear, flexi- 
1 ble, e v e n 
j witty, a n d 
! this gives a 
j great charm 
j to his hand- 
ling of a 
subject upon 
which it is 
^very difficult 
to make 
definite au- 
thor itative 
pron ounce- 
ments. He 
is above all 
most cau- 
tious not to 

make positive assertions based upon data and materials 
that are debatable and conjectural, and in consequence 
he wins the reader's confidence in a way that makes us 
look forward with the greatest eagerness to the other 
volumes which are promised, to deal with the 
succeeding ages of pre-history. His work is above 
all solid, competent, enduring, and seems to offer 
the best foundation for the acquiring of genuine 
knowledge. 



From Wild Life in the Tree Tops “ Suspicion.** 
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FOUR BIBLICAL PLAYS. 

By W. H. T. GAirdner. 5s. (S.P.C.K.) 

These pla5rs are respectively Joseph and His Brothers,” 
^'Passover-Night,” ” The Last Passover-Night ” and ” Saul 
and Stephen.” They may be obtained separately. Full 
directions are given for the dresses to be used in ” Joseph 
and His Brothers ” (” Jacob — stripy waistcoat, loose baggy 
^ trousers, or 
a skirt to 
the toes; 
fur lining to 
a long flow- 
ing cloth 
coat with 
long loose 
sleeves ” 

The stories 
that Mr. 

G ai r dn er 
has chosen 
are in them- 
selves so 
•intensely 
dramatic 
that he will 
forgive u s 
w h c* n we 
say he has 
not had a 
very diffi- 
cult task. 

But he has 
carried i t 
out w 1 t'h 
muchvigour 
and enthusi- 
asm : Jacob 
[h old i n g 
Joseph away 
from him) : 

■ ‘ I. c t my 
old eyes see 
him. Is it 
Joseph, 

Joseph o 1 
my I , heart, 
my Joseph ? 

Oh, apple of 
my eye! 

Oh, my life ! 

Oh, son of 
my heart I 
Surely it is a 
dream ! Oh, 
is this thy 
face, thine 
eyes, thy 
cheeks ? Is 
it Joseph ? ” 

.'•The Last 
Passover- 
Night ” is 
simply the 
dramatisa- 
tion from Edersheim of the scene in the Upper Room on 
Good Friday Eve. The author's object in writing it is to 
stimulate the imagination ; he does not feel the play will 
ever be acted, as the figure of our Lord appears. 

DOGS, BIRDS AND OTHERS. 

Natural History Letters from “The Spectator.’’ 

Chosen, with an Introduction and Notes, by H. W. Mas- 

SINGHAM. With a Preface by Sx. Loe Strachey. 8s. 6d. 

net. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Dog lovers, bird lovers, lovers of animals of every kind. 


should not be without this book. It will afford them 
endless amusement, endless food for cogitation, it will 
supply them wdth endless anecdotes to repeat whenever 
the occasion warrants — and it's rarely a good dog story 
or a good bird story fails to “go down.^ ' Generosity among 
dogs does not seem to be such an infrequent occurrence as 
some would imagine. Numerous letters, here reproduced, 
testify to their altruism. One terrier, Rough by name, 

always 
shared his 
master’s 
breakfast, 
r ec ei ving 
three pieces 
of bread 
spread with 
cream. Two 
he ate, of 
the third he 
licked the 
cream, then 
carried the 
crust to a 
hen, who 
each morn- 
ing waited 
at the gate 
for her 
friend's 
arrival. If 
other hens 
appeare d , 
Rough 
drove them 
off while his 
f a vouri t e 
devoured 
her portion. 
In another 
case a dog 
presen tc d 
his master 
and mistress 
every morn- 
i n g wit h 
two biscuits 
saved from 
his supper ; 
w' h e n a 
visitor ar- 
rived lie in- 
creased the 
number to 
three. There 
are bird 
stories, "cat 
Stories, 
squirrel 
stories, and 
a delightful 
story con- 
cerning a 
pig that was 
” a ' perfect 
gourmet for 

sentiment ’’ and developed a marked attachment to Sir 
Walter Scott. The book may be included in the pleasant 
bedside variety which can be picked up and dipped into 
indiscriminately, with the certainty of finding a choice 
morsel to create laughter or amazement. 

BRITISH INSECTS. 

By Arthur O. Cooke. 3s. 6d. (Jack ) 

There is a certain period in the progress from infancy to 
manhood when ” bug-hunting” (a term of scorn, signifying 



From Wild Life in the Tree Tops The Herons. 
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a preference for natural history studies to football and 
cricket) is looked upon with contempt ; but for children 
who have not reached that age, the teeming life of the 
earth possesses a fascination, second only to fairies. It is 
for this taste that ^lessrs. Jack’s admirable “ Shown to 
the Children ” scries, wdiich is edited by Louey Chisholm, 
caters. The latest 
volume. “ British In- 
sects, ’ ’ provides children 
with exactly the sort of 
information they want. 

The author deals with 
insects in the house, in 
the garden, in the 
orchard, in the fields 
and woods, and by pond 
and stream I'he forty 
illustrations from 
photos bv Harold 
Bastin are wonderful 
examples of how the 
camera can be brought 
to the aid ut natural 
historv study 


STORIES 
OF 

COURSE. 

By Hilda Finnemore 
Illustrated by George 
Morrow. 7^ od 
(Blackwell ,1 

With a clever play of 
language and some in- 
genious conceptions the 
author has written a y-- 
charmingly inconse- ^ 
quent series of episodes 
and con versa tions whic h t ^ 
would be jollity itself, 
even unassisted bv 
pictures ; but w h e n 
such an artist as Mr. 

George Morrow adds his 
merry drawings no 
youngster who can 'read 
passably well will leave 
this book - except, per- 
haps, for a ni.*al And 
even after that inierval 
the reader will return 
tc^ finish the story of 
John - a - Dreams, the 

Weather Man, the Toji Hat Man, Mrs. Frog, and a 
number of other entertaining folk whose doings are 
recorded so quaintly. 


American, he expresses his views with frankness ; it might 
have been better had he occupied the space with more 
details upon his art or method of work, a theme upon 
which we can listen to him with more pleasure. However, 
there is not a great deal to complain of, and when Mr. 
Hamilton retails some of the conversations he had with 





'rmn The Sport of Oui Ancestors 

{Constable) 


The Fox. 


MEN I HAVE PAINTED. 


men such as Tyndall, Spencer, and other giants of intellect, 
we can forgive him his digressions, even the political 
“essay” which is entitled “Arthur JaHiCS Balfour.” 
The reproductions of his work are lifelike, and often happily 
uiicoiiv'entional. 


B}' J. McLure HAMILTo^. 30S. (Fisher Unwin ) 

An itrtist who has painted many of the celebrated men 
of his generation naturally has a store of memories well 
worth placing on record for the benefit and entertainment 
of others. Mr. McClure Hamilton tells us, in this handsome 
volume, of his famous subjects, which range from King 
George V to Mr. Gladstone, from George Meredith to Bis- 
marck ; and of them all he finds something to say which 
bears the critical light. One of his best and friendliest 
sitters was the King, who gave him a very pleasant and 
intimate hour. Xow' and then the author makes a gratui- 
tous excursion into the field of politics, and being an 


RING-ARING OF FAIRIES. 

By Madeleine Nightingale. (Blackwell ) 

The fairy- verses in this little book are “ real ” poetry, 
and not merely jingling rhymes ; they have a lilt which is 
quite charming, and are very happily conceived. With 
these, and some of the cleverest and prettiest of woodcuts 
by Charles T. Nightingale, also a little dainty music by 
Elsie Hart, a book is composed which is far above the 
average of the children's rhyme-books. The illustrations 
themselves are dainty poems of fancy upon w'hich we 
especially congratulate the artist. 
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THE SPORT OF 
OUR ANCESTORS: 

Being a Collection of Prose and Verse setting forth the 
Sport of Fox-hunting, as they knew it. 

Edited and Selected, with Introduction and Appreciations, 
by Lord Willoughby de Broke 21s. (Constable.) 

In a beautifully-produced anthology edited by Lord 
Willoughby de Broke—" The Sport of our Ancestors " — 
we find ourselves confronted with the confident assertion 


author of Handley Cross." Indeed, in each case the 
extracts are prefaced by an informing and reasoned chapter 
of biography and appreciation. Warbiirton is represented 
by his ballads of " lor Wood " and " Hunting the Fox," 
and W^hyte-Melv ille ]:iy apt quotations from " Market 
Harborough " and from " Holmby House." " W'hvte- 
Melville's heroes and heroines are usually like himself — 
without fear and without reproach," is the editor’s, com- 
ment. and he happily include.s the late Lord Kosslyn’s 
touching tribute to the poet-novelist's tragic death in the 



From The Sport of Our Ancestors ■ Now let your huntsman throw 

(Covstahle). in his hounds." 


Ininting field : 

' But til oil, dear George, 
111 tliinc own sport 
Dius ta’en, 

111 all the pride of man- 
hood, and the swing 

Of gallant gallop, struck 
stone-dead — the 
thing 

Appals, and petrifies the 
mind with pain " 

h'rom Bromley-Daven- 
port we get his " Dream 
of an Old Meltonian " 
and his irresistible 
})arody of Tennyson’s 
" Locksley Hall " ; from 
13 e c k f o r d "A Fox 
Chase " ; and from 
" Nimrod " his lengthy 
dissertation on "The 
Road," which, as Lord 
Willoughby is careful to 
point out, is " the only 
extract in this book 
which has no direct 
reference to fox-hunt- 
ing." (It occupies up- 
wards of fifty pages.) 
Keeping one of the most 
enjoyable things till 
last, the editor con- 
cludes w’ith several of 
the best hunting pas- 
sages in Anthony Trol- 
lope’s novel, " The 
American Senator," 
])rcfaced by a particu- 
larly sympathetic 
appraisement of that 
writer’s art and the 
neglect of it. One of 
Lord de Broke’s hap- 
piest conclusions is that 
" the new yeoman class 
. . . are the best friends 
to fox-hunting, and are 
a class more essentially 
Fnglish than any other 
that the British Isles 
can produce ” A word 
must be said for Mr. 
G. D. Armour’s delight- 
ful illustrations, several 
of them in colour. 


that " fox-hunting will revive, and the generation born 
about the beginning of this century will enjoy their lives 
just as keenly as English sportsmen can, but the setting 
will be different " — different, that is to say, from the 
environment of the Golden Age of fox-hunting in England. 
We have called Lord Willoughby's book an anthology, but 
in truth he contents himself with extracts from half a dozen 
writers, viz., Whyte-Melville, Egerton Warburton, Beck- 
ford, Bromley-Davenport, " Nimrod " and Anthony 
Trollope. As for Surtees, instead of including extracts the 
editor confines himself to a charming little essay upon the 


THE EDINBURGH LECTURES 
ON MENTAL SCIENCE. 

By T. Troward. 6 s. (Philpot.) 

Upon so finely-wrought and competent a metaphysical 
study as this series of lectures it is impossible to pass 
adequate judgment in a note that is perforce brief. We 
can only say that the late Mr. Troward possessed to an 
exceptional extent the power of psychological analysis, and 
that his choice of language, Ins selection of parallels and 
illustrative examples of physical processes, whereby his 
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arguments were elucidated, was wise ^and well considered. 
The book is one for the thoughtful reader, anxious to learn 
something about the mysteries of his own mentahty, and 
our highest praise will be the assertion that these lectures 
are worthy to stand by the side qf the memorable and 
closely-reasoned expositions of the late William James.^ 


MODERN 
DECORATIVE 
ART 
IN 

ENGLAND. 

By W. G. Paulson 

Townsend. VoI. I. 

(Batsford.) 

The purpose of the 
series of volumes of 
which this is the first 
is to show the charac- 
ter and development 
of British decorative 
and applied art from 
the end of the last 
century to the present 
day ; and if each issue 
maintains the excellent 
standard set by this 
one, its success is sure. 

Mr. Townsend is a 
well-known authority 
on the subject, and he 
here deals with textiles, 
printed fabrics, wall- 
papers, lace, and em- 
broidery. A very fine 
collection of plates is 
an integral part of the 
book, and will interest 
all ; from them it is 
clear that the old 
country is by no 
means played out in 
matters of art, hoy^'- 
ever prosaic some 
critics may consider it. 

With some of the 
work of Mr. Arthur 
Wilcock the present 
writer is familiar, and 
the reproductions 
here of his very 
beautiful treatments 
m printed linen give 
a very fair idea of 
this ,, artist's^ skill and 
taste, though naturally 
the final charm of the 

fabric itself cannot be _ _ _ ^ ^ . . 

captured on paper. _ (Batsford). 

I'he introductory 

essay on “ Embroidery and Lace is a tightly com- 
pressed and competent study of the subject, with some 
sound hints upon the necessity for a thorough training 
in drawing and design when the work is taken up 
as a permanent means of earning a living. The whole 
l^ok is an ideal example of exposition and instructive 
Ulustption on wliich both publishers and author are to be 
eongfetulated. 



SELECTIONS PROM THE 
PASTON LETTERS. 

Arranged and Edited by Alice Drayton Greenwood, 
F.R.Hist.S. 15s.net. (Bell.) ^ 69 ^^ 

The famous Paston Letters were first published in .1787, 
and were edited by Sir John Fenn.f^ Another edition was 

brought out in 1874 by 
the historian, James 
Gairdner, Assistant 
Keeper of the^Public 
Record’ Ofi&ce, and a 
final edition, consisting 
of six volumes, ap- 
peared in 1901. The 
letters numbered be- 
tween ten and eleven 
hundred. From these 
Miss Greenwood has 
made an excellent 
selection, consisting of 
a little over three hun- 
dred, and her aim has 
been, as she states, to 
exhibit " the home life 
and ordinary occupa- 
tions of a middle-class 
family of good standing 
in what was, in the 
fifteenth century, a 
principal manufactur- 
ing and business county 
of England, and to 
shows from their 
•letters, how the public 
and political disturb- 
ances of the age affected 
them.” These letters 
of the Paston family, 
their friends, and de- 
pendents, were written 
in the reigns of Henry 
the Sixth, Edw^ard the 
Fourth, Richard the 
Third, and Henry 
the Seventh, and are, 
besides being of interest 
for the general reader, 
of great importance for 
the historian of the 
period . The first mem- 
ber to establish the 
fortunes of the family 
was Sir William Paston, 
Justice of Common 
Pleas under Henry the 
Sixth, who w^as suc- 
ceeded in his posses- 
sions in Norfolk by his 
son John. By [his 
marriage the latter 
added considerably to 
the family’s position, 
which was also en- 
hanced by his succes- 
sion to the various 
manors of Sir John 
Fastolfe, though his 
claim to these was contested by others, and led to disputes 
and armed conflicts during not only, his own^life but also 
that of his successors. Miss Greenwood has performed her 
part excellently, and in her useful introduction has given such 
details as are necessary for an understanding of the state 
of England during the fifteenth century and of the various 
references to events in the letters. We wish she had added 
an index. 


Embroidered Panel for a 
Piano Front. 



THE TIGER IN THE HOUSE. 

By Carl Van Vechten. 25s. (Heinemann.) 

Why have so many bookmen taken 
society of cats ? Mr. 

Van Vechten is the 
latest of a long line 
of literary men who 
have written in 
praise of those grace- 
ful and enigmatic 
creatures, and his 
book, which is a 
compendium of the 
cat-lore of all times 
and allj countries, 
can be placed with- 
out hesitation on the 
same shelf as Champ- 
fleury and Moncrif. 

Within its pages we 
can renew our ac- 
quaintance with 
most of the famous 
cats of life and 
letters. Dr. John- 
son’s " Hodge ” is 
here, a cat for whom 
his master, as Bos- 
well tells us, " used 
to go out and buy 
oysters, lest the 
servants, having the 
trouble, should take 
a dislike to the poor 
creature.'' Here, 
too, are Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Hinse of 
Hinsf eld t , " 
venerable tom-cat, 
fat and sleek, and 
no longer very loco- 
motive ’ 

“ never-to-be-enough 
praised ‘ Rum pels - 
tilzchcn ' and the 
cqually-to-bc- 
admired ' Hiirly- 
burlybiiss,’ ” whose 
stories are written in 
the " Memoir of the 
Cats of Greta Hall.” 

But the roll of 
famous cats is almost 
as long as the list of 
ships in the “ Iliad,” 
and Mr. Van Vechten 
does not forget 
Pierre Loti's ” Moii- 
mette Blanche ” and 
” Moumette Chi- 
noise,’’ Anatole 
France’s " Hamil- 
car,” Borrow s 
Llangollen ” ecclesi- 
astical cat,” Victor 
Hugo's “Chanoine,” 
the favourites of 
Thdophile Gautier 
and Alexandre 
Dumas, or Jeremy 
Bentham’s mouser, 
whose company was 
preferred by the utilitarian philosopher to that of Madame 
de Stael. 

A cat, as Mr. Van Vechten reminds us, shared Petrarch’s 
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heart with Laura, .and poets, perhaps because they can 
mount into the more recondite realms of thought and 
fancy, seem to be in closer touch with the spirit of 
pussydom than are writers of prose. In English litera- 
ture, Horace Wal- 
pole’s ” Selima ” was 
a cat who shared 
with “A Distant 
Prospect of Eton 
College ” the dis- 
tinction of inspiring 
one of Gray's odes, 
while ]\I a 1 1 h e w 
Arnold’s portrait of 
” Atossa ” : 

” Cruel, but composed 
and bland, 

Dumb, inscrutable, 
and grand : 

So Tiberius might 
have sat. 

Had Tiberius been 
a cat,” 

the late Dr. Richard 
Garnett’s lines to 
” Marigold,” and the 
]:)oems on cats by 
C o w' p e r , Christina 
Rossetti, Prior and 
Sw'inbiirne. all 
deserve to be re- 
membered. For the 
best cat poetry we 
must, how’ever, turn 
to France. Baude- 
laire and Theophile 
Gautier, as every- 
body knows, cele- 
brated their pets in 
undying verse,^ but 
Taine’s poetic flights 
in praise of his feline 
friends are less 
familiar. That dis- 
tinguished historian, 
essayist, and critic 
wTote no fewer than 
t w e l v’c ' charming 
sonnets to his cats, 
tributes from ” their 
friend, master, and 
servant, Hippolyte 
Taine.” In this in- 
deed he w'as but 
following a w^ e 1 1 - 
established t r a d i - 
tion. Moncrif has 
demonstrated that, 
from the days of the 
cats who purred and 
arched their backs in 
the s^alons of the 
ancient r c g 1 m e — 

” Men in e,” ” morte 
viergo an ])rin temps 
dc la vie,” owned 
by the young 
Diichesse de Les- 
digiiit^res, was one of 
them — poets in 
brance have not dis- 
dained to locik for 
inspiration to cats. 
What could be more 
wistful, suggestive and pathetic than this epitaph : 

” Ci-git une Chatte joli j ; 

La Maitresse qui n'aima rien, 


pleasure in the 


Southey's 



From Modem Decorative Art 

(Batsford). 


Wall Paper. 
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L’aima jusqu’A la folie; 
Pourquoi le dire ? on le 
voit bien." 


“ When I play with my 
cat, who know's whether 
she diverts herself with 
me, or I Avith her " 
Thus, as Izaak Walton 
comments, “ freely 
speaketh Montaigne con- 
cerning cats. ’’ Perhaps 
this enigmatic character- 
istic explains the lascina- 
tion w'hich the cat has 
for so many minds. A 
god in ancient Egypt, 
endowed av i t h royal 
attributes in modern 
Siam, persecuted in 
mediaeval times Avith the 
sorcerers A\'hose secrets 
she shared, adored alike 
by Mohammed and 
Cardinal Kichelieu, the 
favourite of Popes, pre- 
lates, and poets, the pet 
of old maids, and the 
admiration of all men and 
women of discernment, 
“ the tiger who eats from 
the hand,” as the cat is 
called in Japan, con- 
descends to live among 
mankind, graceful, 
mysterious, elusive, and 
even those who know 
and love her best have 
no secure feeling that 
their warmest efforts to 
please or propitiate her 
are not regarded with 
something not far re- 
moved from tolerating 



From Sculpture of To-day The First Breath of Spring. 

By Kinecon Parkes 
{Chapman Hall). 

Vol. 1 recently reviewed in The Bookman. VoI. II just published. 


becomes betrothed to 
her Avith the benediction 
of parents and relatives 
on both sides. Esperance 
nevertheless falls in love 
with the handsome, 
witty, gallant Duke de 
Morlay-la-Branche, and 
after a long struggle con- 
fesses as much. The two 
men light and Styvens is 
killed, but w’e are left to 
expect that in time 
Esperance A^dll find happi- 
ness in a love-marriage. 
There is immense naiveic 
m the story, and yet a 
curious appeal in the 
gentle simple girl and the 
really gallant gentlemen 
who surround her, and 
Madame Bernhardt has 
more than once a sincere 
andj strong AV'ord to say 
in defence of the theatre 
against the common 
accusations of vice and 
baseness. “In this 
temple vice is punished, 
and A^irtue rewarded ; 
the great social problems 
are presented. In this 
temple instruction is less 
abstract, and therefore 
more profitable for the 
crowed. The apostles ot 
this f temple are full ot 
faith and courage ; they 
have the souls of 
mis.sionaries m a rc hi n g 
always t o w’ a r d the 
ideal.” 


contempt. 

a'. W. E. 

THE 

IDOL OF ! 

PARIS. 

By Sarah Bernhardt. 7s od. 

(Cecil Palmer.) 

A novel of the French stage 
written by Sarah Bernhardt cannot 
fail to excite curiosity and atten- 
tion. It tells of the career of 
Esperance Darbois, the fifteen-year- 
old daughter of the philosopher, 
Francois Darbois, whose secret 
longings and ambitions impel her 
to the theatre. Reluctantlj" her 
father agrees, and the girl enters 
the Conservatoire, achieving* im- 
mediate success, so much so that 
Sardou Avrites a play for her in 
which she has a great triumph, and 
almost at once is invited to join the 
ComMie Francaise. Her beauty 
and oharm attract lovers, one ' of 
whom. Count Albert Styvens, a 
Belgian noble, young, A\'ealthy, 
honourable, athletic, but in spite of 
liis reujly beautiful and admirable 
character, repugnant to Esperance, 



Eiiow Drawing from Modelled from 

Memory Nature. 

{pilmHn). 


KING ARTHUR 
AND THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE 
ROUND TABLE. 

By Doris Ashley. Os od. 

\ Raphael Tuck ) 

The fascination of the legends 
wdiich centre in King Arthur never 
fades, but it is not alw^ays that 
younger readers can wTestle with 
the story in its customary form. In 
this beautifully illustrated volume 
the language is simplified and to a 
certain extent modernised — a 
difficult task, but carried out 'with 
good taste and a feeling for the 
period ; and the exquisite illustra- 
tions by Mr. Arthur A. Dixon give 
a real amplification of the magical 
and mysterious atmosphere. Some 
of the full-page colour plates are 
works of art on a very high plane, 
particularly those depicting the 
encounters of the knights, \^"e 
assume that “ Linet ” should have 
been “ Lynette,” but Arthurian 
critics may differ ; in any case, the 
point is not an important one, and 
does not detract from the artistic 
value of this fine production. 
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THE 

WRINKLE 

BOOK. 

By Archibald Wil- 
liams, "s. 6cl. net 

(Nelson.) 

Mr. Williams contends 
that though a little know- 
ledge may be a dangerous 
thing, it is vastly pre- 
ferable to total ignor- 
ance.*' Few will dispute 
the "assertion. It is 
c e r Fa i n that the ten 
thousand hints in his 
gorgeously fat, yellow- 
covered volume will 
prove invaluable to many 
a budding house wi f c, 
mechanic, cook, gardener, 
smallholder, sportsman, 
entertainer, hostess, and 
indeed almost every sort 
of person under the sun. 
If yon want to do any- 
thing and are not sure 
of the way, you just turn 
over the pages, and it 
will be the exception to 
the rule if you don’t tind 
any mention of it. Here 
is compiled an amazing 
collection of titbits of in- 
formation, each subject 
presented in heavy type 
under a variety of head- 
ings, such as The House, 
Clothes, Laundry, Medi- 
cine, and so on, and 
reference is thus made 



I'rom Sculpture of To-day Famine Relief. 

By Kineton Parkes 
{Chapman & Hall) 

\’ol I recently reviewed in Ti»e Bookman. VoI. II jubt published 


of diagrams and line 
lira wings by the author 
li e r s e 1 f . The lists of 
roses, giving the best 
b e d ding effects and 
recently introduced 
varieties, chapters on 
plan ti n g, p r u n i n g, 
grafting, budding, dis- 
budding, feeding, layer- 
ing, w a t e r 1 n g, on the 
e n e m i e s of the rose, 
m c t h o d s of protection 
and ( uring ills, ro.ses in 
j)ots and roses in the 
house — m fact, every 
conceivable thing relating 
to roses, will undoubtedly 
help to establish the 
book as a standard 
w^ork. It is a very 
handsome production 
and wall be highly jirized 
by every lover of a garden 
w'ho numbers it among 
his possessions. 


URBANITIES. 

By E. V. LrcAS With 
a pictonal commentary 
by G L. St AM PA. 
/S. 6d. (Methuen ) 

The char m of Mr. 
laicas’s es.says is a charm 
of personality. Subject 
is of no consequence to 
him. They have the 
lightness, ease, intimacy 
ot casual and j)lea.sant 
talk. This new volume 


as quick and easy as possible. I'or 
further guidance there are any number 
of sketches and diagrams, and draw- 
ings indicating the best method of 
doing all manner of things. Those 
who come by this book will have 
cause to appreciate the care and 
patience expended on it, and will 
derive real help from the result. 


ROSE 

GARDENING. 

By Mary H.\mpden. 7s Od. net. 

(Thca-nton Butterworth.) 

Surely Miss Hampden has given us 
the last word in rose culture. Her book 
on the subject is a most exhaustive 
work and w^ill prove invaluable to both 
the amateur and professional gardener. 
Yet it has none of the dull, textbook 
manner, but is written in a light, 
pleasing vein which makes it delight- 
ful reading apart from the w^ealth of 
information it contains. All the know- 
ledge of roses and rose-growing up to 
date is set forth, embellished with 
many beautiful illustrations in colour 
by Miss Maud A. West, and a host 
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IS made up. as the title page tells 
us, of essays new^ and old ; but 
the old will be iiew^ to some and 
others will find a new^ pleasure in re- 
reading them, and the delightfully 
whimsical dm wings of Mr. G. L. 
S tarn pa give an air of newness to the 
whole book How is one going to 
decide which are the best of these 
essays, ha\'ing enjoyed them all ? If 
it must be done, let us say “ The 
Cabman and the Coin,” “The Ring” 
and ” Romance While ^^ou Wait ” 
arc that, and for the old ones— what 
could be better than the genial wdiini- 
sicahty of ” The fatherly Force ” 
(surely the most wondertul tribute 
ever paid to the London police), ” A 
Little Child ” and ” Some of Our 
Conquerors ” ^ But all such selection 
seems i n \ 1 d i o u s and unnecessary. 
Here is a book you don’t want to 
criticise but only to read and enjoy. 
Lucas IS Lucas, and if he has cast 
his spell upon you, you don’t care 
what he writes about — he has the 
gift of making any subject entertain- 
ing, and it is enough to say that 
” TThanities ” is airily alive with the 
true Lucas humour and laughing fan- 
tasy, and one of the most happily 
entertaining books he has written. 


II 





Tafi rubXiyXt of 
OMAR KHAYYAM 

niuBtrated by Doris Pai mer £i is (Leopold B Hill) 


upon yet another, but you will not have turned over more 
than a few of these pages before you will recogmse that 
they were justified in having that courage Omar has 
suffered at the hands^of some bnlliant draughtsmen who 



^here have been so many editions of Omar, beautified 
by many distinguished illustratoffi, that it needed 
cdlira^ both in the artist and the publisher to embark 


have been much more bent on exhibiting their own eccen* 
tricities of style and doing somethmg startlmg than on 
literally translating the life and significance of the poem 
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w 

into their pictures. Mrs. Palmer has not attempted any 
vagaries of that sort. She would seem to have set herself 
simply and whole-heartedly to interpret to the eye in 
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Oriental liabit, and with the deliberate, unhurrying"metiical 
beat of the poem. She has dipped her brush into the 
bright hues, the bizarre loveliness, the sleepy laughter and 



colour and line the magic and beauty that the old Persian 
poet and his translator have so wonderfully revealed in 
word and phrase. Her figures suggest the leisured move- 
ment and gracious dignity that harmonise at once with 


fantasy of the East, and touched them sensitively into^her 
paintings. Perhaps the richest and most beautiful in 
design is that which illustrates the quatrain beginning, 
“ Look to the Rose that blows about us . . but those 
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for “ Ah, my beloved, 
fill the cup . . and 
" Think in this battered 
caravanserai . . are 
scarcely less finely im- 
agined, and are equally 
true*) to the lines that 
inspired them ; nor could 
anything be more satis- 
fying and effective than 
'* Oh, Moon of my de- 
light . . with its blue 
lake, sharply rcllccting 
the long, solitary bul- 
rushes, and the quaint, 
long-legged birds loiter- 
ing on its bank. The 
charm of all these things 
lies in a certain largt' 
simplicity of design and 
treatment that seems 
submissively and happily 
to recapture the chang- 
ing moods of Omarian 
thought and philsosphy. 
The book is handsomely 
produced, with decora- 
tive title pages and 
ornamental borders, and 
may justly challenge 
comparison wdth any of 
those many artistic 
presentations of the 
Rubaiyat . ttJht • h^Ve pre- 
ceded it. 

THE 

PRESENT 

STATE 

OF 



mahogany, and satin- 
wood pieces. The chap- 
ter on “Mirrors” is 
exceptionally interesting, 
and supplies evidence in 
plenty of the thorough- 
ness with which the 
whole book is per- 
meated. 

THE 

SPANISH 

ROYAL 

TAPESTRIES. 

By A. F. ( ALVERT. 

15s. fTlie Bod ley 

Head.) 

A valuable addition to 
the important “ Spanish 
Series ” issued by Mr. 
John Lane. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish be- 
tween tapestry and mere 
embroidery. Tapestry is 
w^oven all in one piece, 
the w' o r k e r weaves 
directly from a design 
or cartoon, which is 
supplied to him. As 
onginally used in ancient 
buildings, it w'as hung 
some feet from the w^alls 
to serve as a draugJit 
screen ; or was suspended 
between pillars to shut 
off one apartment from 
another. It was generally 


OLD 

ENGLISH 

FURNITURE. 

By R. W. Symonds. 

63s. (Duckworth.) 

The collector of 
old specimens of 
English furniture 
will receive this com- 
prehensive treatise 
with delight. It is 
not only descriptive 
— the author deals 
thoroughly with the 
Subject of spurious 
and “ faked ” furni- 
ture, and gives most 
interesting hints on 
how to detect these 
frauds, whether 
wholly bad or only 
partially * ‘doctored . ’ ' 
Historical surveys 
are given of various 
periods, and there 
are /)ver a hundred 
finely reproduced 
. photogrifcphs of oak, 
walnut, lacquer, 


J-rom The Present State of Old Cabinet showing Italian and R' f ■ -r, 

English Furniture French influences. dulating folds. Ihe 

{Duckworth). dec orative value of such 

h a n g i n g s — as Mr. 



From Spanish Royal TApestries 

{John Lane). 


Sancho marches to Toboso. 


Calvert points out 
111 his impressive 
first chapter — was of 
course seized on at 
once by the wealthy, 
who alone could 
a ff o r d them, and, 
from the earliest 
times, tapestries be- 
came things of 
beauty. Dull and 
sombre colourings 
arc bad. “The 
richest dyes, en- 
riched wdth metallic 
threads of gold and 
silver, should glow 
against the back- 
ground of the cold 
stone pillars.” We 
are given a wonder- 
ful series of plates 
at the end of the 
book, numbering 
nearly three hun- 
dred, in which work 
by Raphael, Van 
Eyck and Goya is 
represented. 
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ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 


IN WHIG 
SOCIETY. 

By Mabell Countess of 

Airlie. 1 5s. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

That history repeats 
itself is a truism aptly 
illustrated in the Countess 
of Airlie’s book, compiled 
from the hitherto unpub- 
lished correspondence of 
Elizabeth Viscountess ;Mel- 
bourne, and Emily Lamb, 
Countess Cowper, after- 
wards Viscountess Palmer- 
ston. The situation of this 
c ountry at the close of the 
Xapolcomc war was m 
many respects similar to 
that of the present time, 
and the utterances of 
statesmen, politicians aiul 
others during the Regency 
were very hke those to 
which, for our sins, we are 
compelletl to listen to-day 
d'he book is a mixture of 
] political and social gossip, 
and m the latter respect 
IS by no means llattenng 
to the morality of the 
period it describes (1773- 
ibi8). J-adv Melbourne 
was a woman of remark- 
able mental ])owers. Byron 
said of her that she was 
the best friend he ever had 
and the cleverest of women, 
and her son M’llham- -who 
was ()ueen Victoria’s Prime 
Minister in after years-- 
d escribed her as “ not 
merely clever and engag- 
ing, but the most sagacious 
woman I ever knew. She 
kept me straight as long 
a. s she lived 



relations with her husband 
were very unhappy. Her 
flirtations, not only with 
Byron, but wdth others also, 
w'ere the subject of bitter 
recrimination : on the other 
hand. Lady Caroline, to her 
confidante, Lady Morgan, 
complains : “ He (V'illiam) 
cared nothing for my 
morals. I might flirt and 
go about with wdiom I 
pleased. He was privy to 
my affair with Lord Byron, 
and laughed at it." Again 
in a letter .she says : " Some 
heads may bear perfect hap- 
jMness and perfect liberty, 
mine cannot, and those 
principles which 1 came to 
Whlliam wdth — that horror 
of vice, of deceit, of any 
thing that w^as the least 
improper, that Religion 
wdiich 1 believed in then, 
without a doubt and with 
wdiat William pleasedto call 
superstitious enthusiasm — 
merited praise and ought to 
have been cherished. . . . 
M’llham himself, though still 
unconscious of what he 
has done, William himself 
taught me to regard with- 
out horror all the forms and 
restraints I had laid so much 
stress on " T.ady Caroline's 
behaviour became more and 
more eccentric and culmi- 
nated in a painful scene 
wdien Byron cut her dead 
at a reception at Lady 
Heathcote’s house. There 
are too many interesting 
things in the book to be 
dealt with here, but one 
must just refer to the de- 
lightful (!) Mrs. 


Bvron, of course, 
h k e Kin g Chari es ’ s 
1 k\kI in Mr Dick’s 
w iTtings,obtrudcd 
himself in the 
Melbourne 
lucnage, and not 
the least interest- 
ing feature of the 
book is the way 
in which Lady 
Melbourne hand- 
led this erratic 
genius and his 
acquaintance wdth 
her daughter-in- 
law*, Lady Caro- 
line, the wife of 
her son William. 
I.ady Airlie has 
treated the sub- 
ject with com- 
mendable d e 1 i - 
cacy. Lady Caro- 
line unfortunate- 
ly was a difficult 
person to live 
IV i t h, and her 



From Spanish Royal Tapestries 

(John Lane). 


" Don Quixotb is bnclosbd 
IN A CAQE.** 


Haw k, Lady Cow- 
per ’s head nurse, 
who ruled the 
nursery with a rod 
of iron. " Was a 
child naughty ? 

* N o child is 
naughty if it is 
w'ell,' said ' Haw- 
key ' ; ‘ bring me 
the Jalap pot,’ 
and plunging her 
thumb into the 
nauseous mixture 
she held it out for 
the child to suck." 
And again : "Miss 
T omkinson was 
like a governess 
in a book. When 
she wished to tell 
her pupil to shut 
the^ano. she said, 

* Fanny, close the 
instrument ’ ; and 
w'hen she wished 
her to ring the bell 
she said, ‘ Fanny, 
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agitate the communicator.*' But, as Lady Airlie says, 
those were days when the best people said " chaney " for 
china, “ yaller " for yellow, and sent to the " chimist " for 
their medicine. 

Francis D. Grierson. 

ARTHUR MEES 
HERO BOOK. 

los. 6d. (Hodder 6 : Stoughton.) 

: How R. L. S. would have smiled 
had he known that one day he would 
take his place among the company of 
heroes ! Has his genial ghost, we 
wonder, peeped between the covers 

of this brave 
b o o k and 
read the 
g 1 o w i n ^ 
tribute t o 
his mem- 
ory ? Well, 

Mr. Mee did 
right to put 
him there ; 
it is certain 
that it must 
be the fate 
of some of 
the count- 
les.s bright 
children 
who will 
read this 
book, to 
fight against 
delicacy 
a n d lassi- 
t u d e, and 
here they 
can read 
how one 
man fought, 
and made 
the best of 
things. 

What an 
eye Mr. Mee 
has for gal- 
lantry and 
pluck ! He 
swoops 
down on his 

characters like a benevolent 
hawk and, hastily stripping off 
all the human weakness that 
doesn’t count, he extracts a 
body of pure gold. We are 
grateful for all the modern folk 
in tliis book. After all, we were 
reading books of heroes which 
gave Joan of Arc and Drake many 
years ago, and dearly though 
we love them, we are pleased 
^ to hear of people with whom wc are not so fahiiliar — 
Benjamin Harnson, collecting stones on the North Downs 
and alive to-day, the man who has proved to us that the 
world is older than we thought ; Sir Ronald Ross, and 
Sir Walter Reid, battling with mosquitoes and yellow 
fever. By the way, the chapter on the Panama Gang " 
is one of the best m this admirable volume. It is told with 
a rush and an enthusiasm that carry the reader with it. 
The facts are not taught as a rule in school, but it is a tale 
igifprtk the telling. Again, the section on the great war 
is amazingly well done, the poets are briefly sketched (not 


forgetting Hodgson and Sorley), and also there is a set of 
thrilling and almost unknown anecdotes of courage. His 
faithful public ought to present Mr. Mee with a pair of 
jewelled scissors. No one but a prince of cutters-out 
could amass so much treasure. He gives us records of 
beautiful deeds that would otherwise lie forgotten in the 
files of country newspapers. This is 

a book for our troubled times. It will 

rouse endeavour and purpose in boys 
and girls. To the obstinate, cynical 
grown-up wc recommend a perusal of 
the tale of the noble Socrates (page 1 15). 

DAVID 

COPPERFIELD. 


By Charles 
Dickens. 
12s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 



From Collecting 
Antiques 

{Werner Laurie). 


Walnut Marquetry 
Clock. 

From Collecting Antiques 
(Werner Laurie). 


The familiar 
illustrations 
t o Dickens, 
which have 
been repro- 
duced times 
without 11 nm- 
l-> c r, m u b t 
often have 
struck many 
readers as un- 
duly exagger- 
ated. They 
fascinate, of 
course ; over 
some of them 
one can spend 
an h o u r m 
studying the 
maze of fig- 
ures, picking 
out charac- 
ters here' and 
there, noting 
the quaint- 
ncbS of cos- 
tume and at- 
titude. Here, 
however, i s 
ail edition 
of “ D a V i d 
Coppertield ’’ 
witli sixteen 
illustrations in colour, by Gertrude 
Dernain Hammond, R.I., which 
really convey the impression of 
human beings, not caricatures ; 
some of them bring quite a thrill, 
and seem to persuade the reader 

to go through the ever-welcome ^ 

Mr ALNUT Marquetry 

story once again, to see it in Clock. 

a fresh light. Micawber, in CoUecting Antiques 
his great scene with Heep, for (Werner Laurie), 
instance, is exactly as we might 

anticipate him to be — not a battered nondescript uith 
a ragged coat and bashed hat, but a slightly eccentric- 
looking middle-aged gentleman ; and the grim expression 
on Uriah’s face is a triumph for the artist. Each illustra- 
tion is on the same high plane, and for her insight into the 
story, and her courage in getting well clear of the traditional 
conception of Dickens’s characters — ^who, we may be sure, 
were very like the people we meet every day-»-she is to 
be heartily congratulated. For the very beautiful pro- 
duction of this handsome volume there can be nothing but 
praise. 


Needlework Banner 

ON TRIPOD stand. 
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“PUNCH” 

DR4WI¥QS. 

H. Townsend. With 
a Foreword by J. Bernard 
Partridge. 31s. 6a. 
(Cassell.) 

For sixteen years, from 1904 
to 1920, the pages Punch 
were enriched by the work of 
F. H. Townsend, and the 
drawings — nearly three 
hundred of them — selected 
from those pages and gathered 
into these form a repre- 
sentative and very worthy 
memorial of the genius of 
one of Mr. Punch's most 
brilliant artists and his first 
Art Editor. They range over 
social and political affairs of 
the time, sports and pastimes, 
town and country life, and 
his draughtsmanship was as 
shrewd and finished as the 
wit and humour of idea that 
he put into his pictorial 
comment on the world as he 
saw it. He could be 
grotesque in caricature when 
occasion required, but he was 
not dependent on extra va- 



fpr more coucentration—eveii 
though there were beauties yet 
unachie\'ed as the reward ; 
restraint is not his strong 
))oint. He has the poetic 
sense, however, and his ideas 
and images come plentifully ; 
for this reason, no doubt, his 
work has been accepted and 
))raised by the Greek 
Academy, w h i c h ni ay be , 
assumed to lack no critical 
tjualities when judging any 
form or expression of art. A 
life spent in the endeavour 
to render in verse the classic 
stories of olden time and the 
events of our own day, in 
addition to the composition 
of hymns, rhymed epigrams, 
and miscellaneous pieces, 
b e s j) e a k s a whole-hearted 
devotion to poesy which needs 
no further tribute of praise. 

THE 

JOYOUS 

travellers. 


Fiom Collecting Antiques 

[Werner Laurie). 


A Directoire Clock. Xiy Maitd Lindsav and 

h'.MiLiE PouLSSON Os. net. 
( Harrap.) 


gance or raw eccentricity of line for raising a laugh. His 
humour is not of the broad x^antomime type— it is the 
subtler, finer humour of high comedy, and his drawings 
both move you to laughter and to admiration of their 
beauty and clelicacy of treatment. This handsome volume 
IS an altogether 
desirable posses- 
sion ; tlic art and 
the wit of it are 
each the real 
thing. ]M r . 

Bernard Partridge 
1 11 his foreword 
Xiays an admirable 
a n d syni] lathe tic 
tribute to the 
artist and to the 
man. 

new 

POEMS. 

By Clikeori) 

King. Vols. I, 

II, and 111 

1 8s. (Drane.) 

A n enormous 
amount of work, 
and much study, 
must have been 
devoted to the 
production of 
these three 
volumes of verse. 

Lyric, dramatic, 
epic, all come 
easily to Mr. 

King's Muse, and 
his unwearying pen transcribes her message with no 
illiberal measure. Naturally no x>oet with abundant ideas 
can hope to maintain the sacred fire at glowing heat ; there 
are periods where it may be said to smoulder. And it 
would be of no use to ask the author for greater restraint. 


" Once in the montli of May, when the cuckoo 
sang and the hawthorn bloomed, certain Joyous 
Travellers met at an inn by the King's highway. 
And . . . they agreed to travel together. . . . 
And so it befell that when they stopped to 

rest -at inn, or 
brook, or 'neath 
some green- 
wood tree, first 
one and then 
another told a 
tale to please the 
Squire’s Little 
Son." And every 
child who hears 
these stories told 
by the Nur.se. the 
Elder Sister, the 
Farmer, the Aunt, 
the Scholar, the 
Scotch Maid and 
all the rest of the 
Joyous Travellers, 
must indeed b e' 
hard to satisfy if he 
IS not as x^leased 
and interested as 
the S(piire'.s Little 
Son himself. The 
tales are charm- 
ingly written by 
Maud Lindsay 
and the verses by 
Emilie Poulsson. 
and both are illus- 
trated very 
beautifully by 
\V. M. Berger. 

TEXTILE DESIGN AND COLOUR. 

By William Watson. 21s. (Longmans.) 

The first edition of thi.s treatise appeared in 1912 ; in 
the second edition, here briefly noticed, some corrections 


From Collecting Antiques 

(Werner Laurie). 
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From Samplers and Stitches. 

By Mrs. Archibald Christie 
{Batsford). 

have been made, and a new chapter in the form of an appen- 
dix on “ Standard ^’arns, Weaves, and Fabrics ” has 
been added. 

Although this IS , 
not the place 
for a lengthy 
review of a book 
which is essen- 
tially somewhat 
technical, it 
must be said 
that the work is 
produced and 
illustrated in a 
style and with 
a clearness 
which could 
hardly be 
rivalled, and 
that even to 
the reader who 
may not be a 
specialist on 
textile matters 
there is much 
fascination i n 
following out 
the details 

of various pfom Textile Design and Colour 

“ weaves ” and {Lovgmans). g 

designs. Many 
of them are 

veVv beautiful indeed. As.superintendent and lecturer in 
textile,- manufacture at the Royal technical College. 
Glasgow, and formerly head of important centres in the 
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Sampler V.— The Park. cn-i-rru 

Worked throughout in Buttonhole stitch. 

same industry, the author has had every facility in his 
work, and has spared no efforts to secure authentic and 

up-to-date in- 

formation. The 

result is a very 
valuable book 
which will con- 
stitute for many 
years to come, 
we imagine, a 
work of refer- 
ence to those 
engaged in the 
more advanced 
branches of the 
textile industry. 
T here are not 
very many books 
in existence 
dealing with the 
wonderful and 
complex pro- 
cesses by which 
single threads of 
various colours 
are arranged in 
such a way as 
to represent 

_ elaborate pat- 

Fabric Dbsion. 

mentary treatise 
on weaving often 

stops short just at a point where the curiosity of the 
student is aroused ; from this point the present work 
carries on the interest skilfully. 
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From Samplers and Stitches. 

By Mrs Archibald Christie 

(Baisford). 

VERSES OF A HOUSE-MOTHER. 

By Fay Inchfawn. 3s (R T.S ) 

The ‘ house-mother " has what the psycho-analysts 
term a desire for introversion ; but she is by circumstances 
forced into extroversion. To put it more plainly, she is 
a Mary by nature, obliged to play the part of Martha. 
Her case is that of 
tens of thousands of 
women, to whom the 
kitchen, the delin- 
quencies of the general 
servant, and the 
drudgery of washing- 
up, are not all- 
sufficing. This little 
volume of vcr.ses, 
therefore, will make 
a wide appeal; 
they breathe a keen, 
fresh and plucky spirit, 
and a great deter- 
mination to make the 
best of things and to 
keep near Reality. 

“ Chained ? Not a bit 
of it ! I’m free ! 

It is my attitude to 
things. 

Which makes them 
bearable or not.” 

, *• What a Mere Man 
Said would be an 
excellent poem to 
recite at any women’s 
meeting : 

” Then can you peel an 
apple, bake a pie, 

Or wash your pots and 
pans without a sigh ? 

Can you scrub your 
sink, and never stop 
to think From Textile Design and Colour 

You lose somewhat of {Longmans). 

dignity thereby ? ’* 

" Submit and create ’* — create something fine out of the 
material life puts before you ; that is Miss Inchfawn* s 
admirable message. 


Sampler XX.—Drawn Fabric Fittings. 

Outline of leaves and scrolling stems in Overcast 
Chain. Marginal lines in Zigzag Chain. 

POEMS— GOOD, BAD AND 
INDIFFERENT. 

By Edith Allen. 3s net. (Daniel ) 

It is not often a poet's modesty runs ,to the extent of 
including only a blank page under the heading of “ Good 
Poems,” followed by the quotation from ” As You Like 



Fabric Design. 

It ” : "I pray the gods make me honest.” Miss Allen 
has not merely done this, but has classified her work as 
Bad and Indifferent, leaving to the critic nothing except 
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remonstrance at her own devastating criticism. An 
intense love of nature and sensibility to colours and 
fragrances characterise the verses thus gathered together ; 


LOYALTY. 

By Hamilton Drummond. 7s. 6d. net. (Nash.) 

A thrilling story of Spain under that Philip whose queen 



From A B C of Indian Art Inside Gateway. Zenana. Rampur. 

{Stanley Paid). 


she is conscious of “ sharp spears of silver rain/* “lamp 
reflections wnnkled on the road,” and 

“ . . . the mist-drenched winds up on the fells, 

.\nd wallflowers after warm rain 
When the sun comes out again." 


was Isabel of I'rance, “ T.oyalty ” is packed with intrigues, 
plots and counterplots, and has a final scene winch should 
appeal strongly to the film jiroduecrs. The author has 
captured the spirit of the times, and uses his nialenal to 
such advantage that the reader is kept thoroughly interested 



Old Southern India 

BRASS ELEPHANT WITH 
IDOL INSIDE. 

From A B C of Indian Art 

{Stanley Paul) 
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From A B C of Indian 
Art 

{Stanley Paul). 


SiLVER-QILT HEAD ORNA- 
MENT OF AN IDOL. SET IN 
TURQUOISE. CORAL. AND 
LAPIS LAZULI. ETC. 


She writes with fervour : 

" I have breathed beauty to-day, 

And for it I thank God 
Who gave it ; wind and skies, 

Brown sails, like butterflies. 

Driven clouds and restless trees 
^ And a thousand beauties, dear as these. . . 

Thejfe are fresh breezes and a wholesome gladness of life in 
her 'poems that make them pleasant reading. 


from beginning to end of the .story. With considerable 
.skill tlie characters are shown each witli certain likeable 
qualities in them, wdiich humanises them and adds to the 
reality of the tale. Mr. Hamilton Drummond has now a 
good many hi.storical novels to his name and deserves all 
the popularity he has achieved ; he has a considerable 
vogue w'lth the public that delight in real live romances of 
old times, and “ Loyalty ** cannot fail to add to it. 
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A POLITICAL PILGRIM 
IN EUROPE. 

By Mrs. Philip Snowden. 

7s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

In her wide wanderings 
throi'igh Europe during the 
two years that followed the 
armistice, Mrs. Snowden had 
splendid opportunities of 
meeting and exchanging 
views with some of the most 
interesting European per- 
sonalitit\s. She made the 
most of her opportunities, 




sort — Charlie Chaplin. Given Charlie’s creased trousers 
and big feet, the picture would be complete.” Such men 
as Hjalmar Branting, Camille Huysmans, the ill-fated Kurt 

Eisner, Count Karol 5^!, 
Frotzky,^ l^resident Wilson, 
'I'chicherine, Kabbi Wise, 
'I'eleki, Prince AN'ied, Hugo 
Stinnes, Ginoviev, and a 
host of others are passed 111 
review. W e me e t that 
mystery-man of the Second 
International, John de Kay, 
ol the Erench, Swiss and 
Mexican palaces, for ever 
promi.sing millions to all sorts 









m- 


From English Jewellery 

[Methuen). 


From English Jewellery 

[Methuen). 


and lh(‘ rcMilt is an informa- 
tive aiul enlerlaimng book 
1 fascinating oiu* ; indeed it 
nnu li more 


Her gallery of portraits is 

must be said that her pen is much surer and 
convincing when describing iiulividiials 
than when discussing policies and atlairs. 

She introduces 
us to all sorts 
and c o n d 1 - 
lions of men 
w 1 1 h CO m - 
m e n 1 s o 1 a, 
frank and 
engaging ( an- 
dour. 01 ^1. 

Jean Long net, 
t h e French 
Socialist 
leader, grand- 
son of Karl 
Marx, a well- 
known figure 
in o n d o n 

Socialist circles, we learn that 
he assumes an attitude and appearance 
one irresistibly of a genius of another 




From English Jewellery 

{Methuen), 

when excited ' 
which remind 


From English Jewellery 
[Methuen). 


of causrs - millions whit h Fycwi English Jewellery 
never materialised , I’d'ejdnch {Methuen). 

Adler, " the man who killed Count Slnrgli,” the gentlest 
murderer who ever pulled a trigger . and Kosika Schwimmer 
who, by the most ostcMitations luxury, 
squandered so many of llenr) Ford’s 
dollars the dollars tlial waTe to bring ])cace 
to a stricken world .\nd so w’(' ])rogress, 
.1 in c') n g s t 
ni o s I 1 n - 
tc‘ r (‘Sting 
))(*ople,from 
tlu‘ Caiua- 
siis to Irt'- 
laiid, from 
Moscow to 
Pans, b.u k 
to thi^ eon- 
c 1 u s 1 o n - 
reached bv 
a n o t li"e r 
two thou- 
sand years 
ago — “that for the evils 
which afflict mankind there 
tioii of selfibhncss.” 



From English Jewellery 

[Methuen] . 

IS no remedy save the elimina- 
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From The Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil 

{Batsjord). 


Abbevilue. 
B/ John Ruskln. 


in the Roman 
Church who still 
regards Milner's 
** End of Religious 
Controversy " 
as a textbook of 
the faith that is 
in him, he should 
put this latest 
'contribution t o 
Latin apologetics 
on the shelf beside 
it ; but we may 
be doing scant 
j ustice to good old 
Milner. It is more 
comparable, per- 
haps, to that 
other c o n t r o - 
versial landmark 
of past days, 
“The Papist 
Represented and 
Misrepresented . ’ ' 
In other words, 
its kind of con- 
siderations no 
longer belong to 
the job ; i t i s 
m ht I ad r e m , 
pace the Censor 


REBUILDING 
A LOST 
FAITH. 

By An American Agnostic. 

los. net. 

(Bums, Oates Sc Washbournc.) 

There was a time when a book of this 
kind might have been challenged on the 
score of sincerity by some forms of 
criticism. It would have been unreason- 
able then, and is out of all question now ; 
were it possible, moreover, it would not 
be worth while. We accept every state- 
ment of fact, as, for example, that the 
writer drifted from American Congrega- 
tionalism to some variety of simple 
rationalism, without being rooted in the 
one or finding root and soil in the other. 
He fell naturally, like others, into a state 
which he terms torpor, until the world-war 
awoke him. The awakening connoted a 
quest, and the quest took him to Rome. 
His book on rebuilding “ contains the 
whole story at very considerable length, 
including a record of his satisfaction in 
* sharing “ the warmth and light of God’s 
Great Spiritual House." Whether his 
course of thought will convince anyone 
else is a very open question . He formulates 
almost unawares his historical position in 
a sentence, the question being ' ' which of 
all the churches that profess to be Christian 
is the one which Christ established." He 
answers : " Assuredly the Roman Catholic 
Church, for this alone goes hack to the 
Saviour’s life-time,” That is the kind of 
. ^story. It seems incredible that 220 
packed pages could miss so completely 
;t'the^al issues : they are worth reading 
from this point of view. If there is anyone 



From The Renatuaxioe of Roman PLorenob : Pulpit op 8. CROCfc 

Architecture 

(Cambridge University Press), 
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depuicUus, and is 
hence a bad con- 
tribution to the 
propagation o f 
the faith of 
Rome, as a new 
Ingetsoll or 
Bradlaugh, not 
to speak of a new 
Tom Pain e , 
would be un- 
profitable apolo- 
gists of infidelity 
up to date. We 
excuse and sym- 
pathise, indeed, 
with the Ameri- 
can Agnostic, 
on grounds* 
which are clear 
in his volume : 
but we have no 
words to ex- 
press our com- 
miseration f o r 
the C e V s o r 
Deputatus a n d 
the V 1 c ar in s 
Geverahs, who 
approve the 
work. 



From The Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil 

(Bats ford) 


The Anchovy Harbour, Leeuwardbn. 

Hy Frank L. Emanuel. 



F/om The Renaissance of Roman Boloona : Cantilk of Palazzo Fava 

Architecture 

(Cambridge University Press). 


DRAWING FROM MEMORY 
AND MIND PICTURING. 

By R. Catterson - Smith. ios. 6d. 

(Pitman.) 

DRAWING. 

By A S. Hartrick. ios. 6d. (Pitman.) 

DRAWING FOR 
ART STUDENTS 
AND ILLUSTRATORS. 

By Allen W. Seaby. 12s. (Batsford.) 

THE ART OF DRAWING 
IN LEAD PENCIL. 

By Jasper Salwey. ios. 6d. (Batsford.) 

Once regarded as little more than an 
elegant accomplishment, drawing has now 
become an essential element of primary 
education. Experimental psychology has 
proved it to be one of the best of all 
means of training the young to observe 
and to compare, and comparison is at the 
root of all sound knowledge. Nobody has 
done more to prove the value of drawing 
in general education than Mr. R. Catterson- 
Smith, who has been a pioneer in revolu- 
tionising its teaching. His book on 
drawing from memory is at once a record 
of his work at Birmingham and a com- 
plete justification of his system. Valuable 
and illuminating to teachers, the book is 
one which can also be recommended to the 
general reader, who will be delighted and 
astounded at the wonderful drawings made 
from memory by some of Mr. Catterson- 
Smith's pupils. Mr. Hartrick’s book, to 
which Mr. Clausen contributes an intro- 
duction, is more deliberately written for 
art students and teachers. He rightly 
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iiibjsts on line as a vital 
principle in drawing and illiis 
tratcs Ills doctrine with an 
adnmablc' scries of drawings 
chronologically arranged from 
(iicck art to the present day 
Mr Seaby’s book is eminently 
jiractual. It begins at the 
beginning and is a textbook 
w Inch t he novice will appre 
ende, blit from which the 
advanced student can also 
learn much The amateur 
sketcher is the person likely 
to derive most benefit from 
IMr. Salwcy ’s handbook, though 
the professions.! artist might 
well be stimulated by the 
author s enthusiasm to make 
wider application of this 
charming medium. It is 


account o f 
the re-birth 

0 f civilisa- 
t i o 11 in 
G r e c c e 1 n 
the seventh 
and sixth 
centuries be- 
fore Christ. 

1 t describees 
rath e r 
sketchily the 
debt which 
Greece ow ed 
to s 11 t h 
earlier c u 1 - 
tures as those 
of Egypt. 
Mesopotamia 
and Crete It 
gives s o m e 



(British Museum). 

From The Greek Renaissance 
[Methuen). 

profusely illustrated with 
pencil drawings in all stages 
from the first rapid note 
to the completely finished 
work, and Mr. Salwey’s 
commentary throughout is 
helpful and illuminating. 

THE 

GREEK 

RENAISSANCE. 

By P. N. Ure, M.A. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 

The monograph on the 
Greek Renaissance recently 
published by Mr. P. N Ure, 
Professor of Classics at Cm- 
versity College, Reading, 
will provide the man in the 
street with a very useful, 
if summary and partial. 



idea of the arts, the crafts 
and the science of the time, 
while, m representing the 
economic revolution of the 
period, it finds a parallel for 
the capitalist tyrannies that 
resulted from it in the rise to 
power ol th(‘ great banking 
firm of the !Medicis at 
Florence, Tlie ]iarallel thus 
traced is distim tly ingenious 
and illuminatiug and must 
be regarded as the outstand- 
ing and original ieature of a 
useful but hardly compre- 
hensive manual. Mr. Ure 
indeed has by some strange 
oversight failed to cover the 
whole ground of Greek ac- 
tivities. Of Greek religion, 
of Greek politics, of Greek 
literature and drama he says 
notliing save quite inci- 
dentally. True, he mentions 
Homer, Herodotus and 
Thucydides, but only as 
documents. 



From Silver ; Pewter ; Sheffield Plate 
^ [Routledge ) . 
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THE TRUE STORY OF THE 
EMPRESS EUGENIE* 

By THE Count de Soissons With eight Illustrations. 
I2S. Od. net. (John Lane ) 

The origin of the Empress Eugenic seems to be sliroiided 


ingredients. Count de Vieil-Castcl is quoted as char- 
acterising him thus : “ He knows men and generally 

despises tlicm. He dissembles and communicates^ liis 
plans to no one. In all he proposes to do, or does, he 
shows an immovable will, and does not take into account 
any obstacles ; lu* would break them without emotion. . . . 



Frrm Mure About Collecting Cut Glass. Early XIX Century. 

[Stanley Paul). 


in obscurity. According to the Count de Soissons, the 
Count Montijo, who in 1814 fought for France, cannot be 
Eugenie’s father, as the official version lias it. It is 
recorded that after an early disappointment in love, 
from the unhappy effects of which she never entirely 
recovered. Eugenic, while still a girl, decided to e*nter a 
convent. When she came to take her vows, an aged nun 
approached her, stood still, looked at her with a vacant 


His suave and deep smile, his vague and veiled look 
indicate a man who would rather talk with liimself than 
with those who are around him, and who hears better the 
interior voice of his thoughts than the voices of those who 
give him advice." We think that the Count de Soissons 
greatly exaggerates when he asserts that the Empress 
" from the early days of her marriage aspired to political 
influence in the government of P'rance, and beyond 



From More About Collecting Salt Olaze Warz. plain tint and coloubzo. 

(Stanley Paul). 


expression, and suddenly exclaimed : " My daughter ! 

do not seek for rest within our walls. You are destined 
to adorn a throne." This incident caused the future 
Empress to re-enter the world. The personality of 
Napoleon HI seems to have contained some curious 


France it possible." It was well known that she 
detested pohtics and, as M. Filon wrote, she used such 
influence as she possessed solely on behalf of her consort. 
This book by the Count de Soissons does not compare 
in interest or ability with Augustine Filon’s posthumous 
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narrative recently published 
by Messrs. Collins. It lacks 
the personal touch and the 
sympathetic understanding of 
his subject through which 
alone a complete literary por- 
trait can be constructed. The 
Count has exhibited a re- 
markable agility in amassing 
incidents that savour of 
scandal or intrigue, but his 
story merely touches the 
surface of the Empress's life. 
Whatever may be said of her, 
Eugenie was a woman of ex- 
ceptional nobility and 
purity of character, a 
woman with mag- 
nanimous and lofty 
impulses, whose con- 
duct was inspired by 
a sincere devotion to 
what she conceived 
to be her duty in 
the difficult circum- 
stances in which she 
was placed. 


CAMBRIDGE 

REVISITED. 

By Arthur 

B Gray. 

I2S. 6d. net. 

(Heffer ) 

As one naturally 
eVp'ects from this 
genial author, for 
whom the miscellan- 
eous and unauthorised 
greenery on the 
Senate House steps 
does not flower in 
vain, this is a book 
which, in a delightful 
fashion, dallies with 
the lesser known 
things at ('am bridge. 
He shows us what is 
quaint in man and 
customs and in 
architecture. There 
is, for example, no 
other book which 
treats of that most 
extraordinary of 
dentists, Dr. Cieorge 
Cunningham, whose 
merits in his own 
profession were apt 



From The Pageant of Venice 

(John Lane). 


Tail-piece. 



hrom The Pageant of Venice 

(John Lane). 


Title page. 


^to be obscured, for those 
whose acquaintance with 
him was merely social, by 
his weird philosophy. Mr. 
Gray does not allude to the 
high place occupied in this 
philosophy by the Collar 
Stud, but we should not be 
astonished to learn that 
Dr. Cunningham wrote a con- 
siderable epic in its honour. 
It is impossible in a brief 
notice to mention a hundredth 
part of the odd and interesting 
things which Mr. Gray dis- 
c:o*u rises on. His 
observations are 
ill ustrated by many 
reproductions of old 
pictures, play - bills, 
picturesque houses 
and so forth. It i^ 
very m u c h to be 
hoped that he will 
give us at least 
one more such book, 
for his memory and 
those of his friends 
are surely not ex- 
hausted. A 11 d h e 
has s 11 c h a w a y 
with h.m that if 
li e w ere describing 
Ridley Hall he 
would invest it with 
glamour. There has 
hitherto, it seems 
to one Cantab, at 
any rate, been far 
too much wTitten 
about an educational 
establishment in 
Oxfordshire. Let 
Mr. (xray devote a 
whole book to “ (Cam- 
bridge Characters,” 
and the world will 
see that ‘ ' Black 
Morgan ” of Jesus — 
not to speak of 
those who, like 
Whewell and Thomp- 
son, are more widely 
known — deserves 
to be ferried across 
the Styx in the 
same boat as — well, 
not as Mr. Spooner, 
because he really did 
say what tradition 
places to his credit. 



Pageant of Venice Tail-piece. 

^ (John Lane). 



From The Pageant of Venice Tail-piece. 

• (John Lane). 
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HUTCH INSON’S 

My Own Life 


By MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 

(BEATRICE STELLA COKNWALLIS-WEST) 

In one large volume, cloth gilt, with numerous lUustratinn^:, 24s net 


Twelve Years at the Russian Court 


Translated by F Applebv Holt, illustrated by sq rcrroductions of photographs In one large volume, 24a. net. 


The Home of Fadeless Splendour Palestine of To-day 

By GEORGE NAPIER WHITTINGHAM 

With ir» Etchings and Maps, iiul K cokmic i Plates l\ Im hbold In nm volume, 249 nit 

With the Russian Army, 1914-1917 . By sir Alfred knox 

In 2 lir^f vohiiTifs, with <12 llUi'.tiations c n \rt papti md 1-5 lup.i Mvps, 36s net 

Mexico on the Verge By dr. e. j. dillon 

\uthor of Tht Imperial Ptuc Coiiftniut ” tt< In oiu laicf v iluim, 21s net 


Memories and some Base Details By lady Angela forbEs 

In one voliimi cloth gilt, with manv Illiistr-vtions, 249. net 

The Emperor Francis Joseph and His Times 

Reminiscences by Lieut. -General ALBERT BARON VON MARGUTTI, C.V.O. 

In one laigc handsome voluint, 24s. net 


THE BEST NEfV FICTION OF THE YEAR 


The Secret Victory b> Stephen mckenna 

\uthor of ‘ Soma," ' I he Education of Eric Lane" etc etc 
'One of the most bnlhint of our Aoungci novelists Suinitn I iwi 
Ever since ‘Sonia’ was published a new novel bv Stephen M( Ktnna his 
been an event " — Mail Einclv donr, an (xainplt of Mi Mr Ktnna it 
his best ” — Daily fele^raph 

Breakers on the Sand 

By WINIFRED OR AH AM 

\ second lirgt edition of Winifred Graham’s new novel wai> called toi bcfoic 
publication It is. an arresting stor^, vNorthv of the author of Tin Dmghtd 
It ruble " 


Courage By kathlyn Rhodes 

" ’Tis not life thit iount> — tis the com ige \ou bring to it is th« 1 1 v m U ol 
K-ithlvn Rhodes’s new ronnnri , the popuhntv of wrhich is alit nl\ ismitc 1 


The Qualified Adventurer 

By SELWYN J EPSON 

“ evcellcnt first novel Mr Edgar Jepsoii may well ft el pioud of 

his son’s initial effort and immediate recognition ’’ —Daily hxptess 


Humbug By E. M. DELAFIELD 

Humbug” IS a study of education by the brilliant author of ‘ Itiisioii hikI 
‘ The Heel of A.thilles" Miss Dtlaheld is eonsolidatmg her position as one ot 
the foremost voung writers ol the dav 


Laura Creichton By e'unor mordaunt 

Mis Mordaunt is one of our guat novelists \ liiok >f i utstanding 

ijualities a remaikable presentment of an uinem nkibli tvirydav woman, 

whose root ihaiactei iintls adveisitv with stuliiu t in ut Ihc w sild is fuU of 
I luia C leu htons LaJtis’ Field 


A Little More By w. b. maxwell 

‘ Sir Arthui Conan Dovle has placed him at the head 01 ilmost at the head of 
living novelists He is a man ol extra )rdiairv gifts This is i hne book, a 

veiy lin« book ’ \ Man of Kent in th« Bnii h [I'etkh 

The Grass Eater phyllis Austin 

\ whmisieil stoiv by a new wntfi Ihm m ml Un i u i h inn and 
fn^hriiss in this novil whuh maki it m r\ pli is mt ii i liu., 

What Woman Wishes 

B\ ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 

V liiulv iiiiMtived passionate 1 ( \ e affair betweui a j J tin ui md a giil 
wh jsc luinu \ iilgantv i', w hollv redefined by hi r ilf iiinul iti Jii on the altar ot 
live -Di Lxpris 

Dusk Bv MARIE BJELKE PETERSEN 

\ novel b\ 1 1 isin mi in luthores', It is th« t i\ 1 i .it p ission and 
h I ihiill in Its linal ihaptcis not re idih toiKottin 


A Knight in Paris 

By iWrs. HORACE TREMLETT 

A most amusing tomedv peivaded by an atmosphere of French giietv is this 
new novel bv populai Mrs Tremlett It is one of her most attractive stones 


The Fruitless Orchard By pegoy weblino 

Peggy Wcbling’s new novel tells the life story of a London girl It is an 
exeeptionallv clever piece of wntmg, distinguished by humour and shrewd 
characterisation 


Venetian Lovers By philip qibbs 

"A bundle of excellent short stones distinguished byhnedescnptive writing ’ 
—Daily Chronicle. ‘‘Very readable short stones."— Dai/y Afai/. "Each shows 
the hand ot a master of his craft " — Sunday Timet,. 


What Timmy Did By Mrs. belloc lowndes 

Like her famous novel, " Good Old Anna," Mrs Belloc-Lowndes’s new book 
15 typical of English hfe. Love plays a big part m ttte story and there is more than 
a touch of mystery. 


Raoul the Hunchback 

Bj H. B. SOMERVILLE 

\ druuatic siorv of Provence in the sixteenth euiiuix bv the author of 
Ashfs ol \uietanic ’ The lov e of the defonued H 1 iil t lunt d S n tois, loc his 
beautiful cousin mikes an admirable roinani e 


By CURTIS YORKJB 

Ihc story of IJnony Larteret, an impulsive giil if mdepeudea* spiiit, is told 
in Curtis Vorkt s tainihar engiging sty k This is a iiov el of out'«tanding interest. 

Red, White and Grey By lady miles 

\ bnlhant new novel by the author of The Red Flame It is i story of 
three women — Camilla, Poppy and Fehcitv — witli an mding whnh will l^ve 
the reidei thinking 



The Seventh Wave By tickner edwardes 

\ powerful story by the ‘ Ihoinas Hardv ot Sussex " It i^ a gnpping novel 
with distinct individuality, admirably wntten 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON O CO., PATERNOSTER ROW. E.C.4 
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Ffom Arabian Medicine The Rival Physicians. 

(Cambridge University Press). 


ARABIAN MEDICINE. 

By E. G. Browne. 12s. (Cambridge University 

Press ) 

In thi^ i)Ook Professor E. G Browne, widely 
known as a profound Oriental scholar and as 
Sir Thomas Adams’s Prolessor of Arabic in 
Cambridge University, has published the lour 
Fitziiatrick lecture^' he delivered at the Koval 
College of Physicians in November, 1019, and 
November, 1920 In a general fashion most of 
us are aware that in the dark centuries of 
Ihiropean turmoil, science and plnlosojdiy were 
fostered and survived through tlie brilliant 
culture ol the Mohammedan world, and we know 
such names as vVvicenna and Averroes and 
Rhazes and a lew others, the great medical 
authorities of medimval Europe. ITolessor 
Browne gives a most lucid account of medical 
science during the eighth and succeeding centuries, 
discussing where the IMohammedans got their 
knowledge and just what contributions they made 
to the advancement of the healer’s art It 
would ap])ear that the origin of Arabian medical 
knowledge w^as in the w^(uks of the Cireek 
physicians, notably Hippociates and Cialen, 
who w^ere translated into Arabic and who formed 
the foundation of the ^Mohammedan theory and 
])ractice Professor Jirowne has more praise for 
Razi than for Avicenna as a pliyscian, but he 
clearly shows the direction of their studies and 
wdiat they and their colleagues meant to medicine. 
It IS interesting to be reminded that our know^- 
ledge of many Greek medical works comes only 
from the .Xrabic translations — the originals having 
vanished. Among the many good things m 
wdiich the book abounds is a note of the income 
of Haroun aUKaschid’s doctor This eminent 
practitioner seems to have received from the 
Sovereign and the court nobles the quite com- 
fortable yearly pittance of a hundred thousand 
pounds ! Of this the munificent Barmecides 
provided nearly sixty thousand. And then he 
had his wade bourgeois practice as well. So that 
he may be considered to have done very fairly 
out of his profession. 





PHILIP ALLAN & Co.'s Gift-books 

Royal 8 VO. 211 • net 

WONDER TALES OF ANCIENT WALES 

»si BERNARD HENDERSON and STEPHEN JONES 

With Eight Illustrations in Colour by DORIS WILLIAMSON ^ 

These delii^htful stuiies aie liotli old and new, for tlie authors ha\'e ^n)ne to the folk-loie ot Wales 
and, ha\ iMf; borrowed the undeilyni;^ ideas of ('ertain attiaetive stoiu's, have letold them in theii 
own. words and aicoidin,*^ to then own methods. It is a wholly deli^^httul book, and no pains 
ha\e been spanal in ils prcHlnrl ion. 

Demy 8\o- J 2,'6 net 

Dedicated by permission to H^RM. THE PRINCE OF WALES 

THE LIFE OF A FOXHOUND bp John mills ' 

Illustrated by JOHN LEECH 

A leissue (the Idth) of this sporting classic. The diawin<^s l)y jolm Leech appeared only in the 
edition (il i8hi, a \ery scarce l)ook that costs several pounds. This edition is luxuriously bound in 
Imnlin^ ‘‘ jiink,” w'ith f^old emblematic toolmj^ on side and bai k. 

Demy Svo. 12 ^ 6 net 

A HISTORY OF FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 

By JOHN (TALLER HILLS, M.P. 

Althouj^h many pens have occupied themselves with the history and anti(|uilies of our aiif^jling 
hteiature, this is the iirst book that attempts to trace the art of fly fishing fronj its beftinniiifts. 
Lilt ii is something more than a mere chronicle, for the author wields a {;;ifted pen, and from first 
pa^e to last the book is a most ciitertainiiift one. 

“ To the conlornplative angler it will make an irresistible appeal ." — Daily Chronicle 

'* Angler.s who love their sport will welcome a valuable addition to fishing literature ” — Sewcasilc Chronicle 
‘‘ The literature of angling has been enru hed by this authoritative work. ... a fascinating volume — " 

Montrose Standard 

“ \ wealth of valuable and interesting information ." — Durham County Advertiser 

Crow’n 8vo. Sjb net 

THE OLD HOUSE •By cecile tormay 

Miss Cecile Tormay, the gifted Hungarian novelist, already enjoys a vogue upon the Continent, 
and the appearance of The Old House in this country ib likely to bring her a similar vogue in 
(ircat Lritain. 26,000 copies of the library edition were sold within a year of its appearance ; the 
(ierniari translation has gone through six editions; two Xorw'egian editions have lieen issued, and 
N'ersions have just been put forth in Swedish and Dutch. In this story, which concerns the fortunes 
of a middle-cla.ss family in Ludapest about 1840, the characteis are so essentially human that they 
belong to no time or place, but make an appeal that is univeisal. The book is a prose epic: style, 
atrno'^phere, story, characterisation are all the work of a master hand. 

" Thu scenes and portraits arc drawn by a linn and subtle h.iiul " — Manchester Guardian 
‘‘ The interest of the reader is held from the beginning to the end.’' —Chitrih Faniilv Nt‘H"^pape} 

I'oolscap 8\o (6^' X 4j). 6/6 net 

PENNY ROYAL By «/• b. morton 

Keadeis of Enchanter's Nightshade, The Barber of Putney, and Gorgeous Poetry will welcome 
this second book of vagabondage from Mr. Morton s per. Here are stories and songs, days and 
nights in the opien air, and tlie magic of hills and woods. It is a book of revolt against the 
cramping, narrowing life of big cities, and a challenge to cynics and gloomy psychologist^. 

The Second Edition. Small Demy Svo x 5J). 7/6 net 

THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE OF MIST 

A Tale of the Isle of Skpe 0 "By W. W. TARN 

This exquisite tale (which seems likely to become one of our minor classics) concerns a search 
for treasure on the West Coast of Scotland. Hut the fairies play an important part, and bring the 
hero and heroine much more than doubloons ! 

Messts. Philip Allan & Co. will be pleased to forward their Illustrated Catalogue upon application 

QUALITY COURT. CHANCERY LANE 0 0 LON'DON. JV.C.2 
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Apples in numerous variety receive 
tribute, while Wassailing and cider- 
making are similarly celebrated in 
haunting metre and picturesque 
phrasing : 

** Then creak the rusty hinges, gape 
the doors 

Of cider presses, slumbering and dim : 
And cobwebs tatter down 
To shrivel in the light." 


Despite limitations of space, we feel 
we must quote in full the five 
stanzas of " Cheat- the- Boys " as 
fairly representative of a book that 
every lover of poetry and art will 
covet — and few will be able to 
resist : 

" Of all the apples that I know. 

Or sweet or sharp, or harsh or mellow. 
This rubicund and devious fellow 
Arrides alike the high and low. 

By seeming honesty of sjiow. 


From Rupert Brooke and Skyros 
[Elkin Mathews), 

Recently reviewed in Thk Bookman. 


The Grave of Rupert Brooke, 


A DISH 
APPLES. 


OF 


Displayed upon a goodly bough. 
When August to September turns, 
His gold and scarlet splendour burns 
A .very master-jewel now 
For Dame Pomona’s gracious brow. 


By Eden Phillpotts. With Illustrations by Arthur 
Rackham. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

With Mr. Phillpotts’s poetry and Mr. Rackham ’s pic- 
tures one may be sure of something choice and rare. These 
delightful " apple ” verses lend themselves admirably to 
the weird fancy that sees wizened old men in trees and 
elfish faces everywhere, and carry us away to the orchards 
of Cornwall and Devon, where : 


" And did we leave him there, wc might 
Still wish him well and speak him fair. 
As something worthy, rich and rare, 
Respecting such a joyous sight 
Without a nudge from appetite? 

" If we but walked the orchard shades 
And satisfied our teeth and tongue 
With lesser, mexiest beauties hung. 
Russet and lemon, in the glades 
Of apple-scented, sweet arcades ; 


" A silver dew lies on the Autumn gras.ses. 
Autumnal sunshine habits every tree ; 

From each bejewelled bough there slowly passes 
Immeasured scent and sweetness. . . 


Then all were well ; but it annoys 
The thrifty soul to see such riches 
Tumbling ungarnered into ditches : 
We pluck their gay. deceitful toys 
And join the other cheated boj^s.” 



Form, Vol. 1, No. i 
[Morland Press). 
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GENERAL LITERATURE 


The NEW WORLD of ISLAM 

Hj LOTUROI* STODDARD, Autlior of “The UisinfT 
Tide of Colour.” Demv 8vo. lBx.net. 

The entire world of Islam is to-day in profuiiiid ferment. From 
Morocco to China and fioin 'I'urkcHtiin to tMe • on^o, the 250, OOi), 000 
followeisof tlic Prophet Mohainined are fitirrn'j;? t«» new ideas, new 
nnpulses, new asiurations A ^ll.'ilnt1(■ trunsfonnaMoii is taking; platr 
whose results nnist attect all mankind 'I he stoiy of that !^t^llnge 
and (liainatu- evolution the author tells in these remarkable pa es. 

WEIRD ISLANDS 

15y Jkan 1)K liOSSC'HKltE, Author of “ I'he ('ity 
(dirious.’ A fairy tale for y ni\^ and old, uitli over 
120 hlack-and-white illustrations and a coloured frontis- 
piece and \M’aj»i»er. Quarto. 12*. 6d. net. 

This is Mr de IVisschei c's picture hook for this autumn, and l iitaiiis 
a fantastic stt>v> of gic.it cl.iirin. The ’Jictiires are particularly 
attractive 

The CHILD^S BOOK of FRANCE 

By S1T)NEY DARK, Associate -Editor of John o’ 
London's Weekly. With illustrations. Demy Svo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is a history of France for the English child, dealing with 
the romantic episodes in particiilui, and eiideavoiiiing to indn-ate 
the close lies which should unite Enuland and France It is tie 
authoi's paiticni.'ir aim to avoid the dull methods of the usual text- 
books and to concentrate upon the human aspect of his storx 

BEOWULF 

Rendered into Euf^lish by C. K. S('OTT MON(^RIEFF. 
With an introduction* by Vrsi’OUNT Noin hcliffk.^ 
Demy Svo. 7s, 6d. net. 

Mr, Scott -Moncrictt has here done foi the great cuily English Epic 
what he did for “The *oiig oi Roland As “Reowulf " is studied 
for the English Literal me Schools, ihis veision will make a wide 
appeal to all students of English liteiature. 

CRICKET AND CRICKETERS 

By Colonel PHILIP TREVOR, C.B.E., Autlior of “The 
Prolilenis of Cricket.” Demy Svo. 12.s. 6d. net. 

Colonel Trevor is not only one <if the soundest critics • f the national 
game, he is also a raconteur (»f the liveliest qiialitv. He has known 
every proiiiineiir cricketei of the last forty >ear8 and has new stones 
to tell *)f them all. 

ALONE : A BOOK of TRAVEL 

By NORMAN DOUGLAS, Author of “South Wind,” 
“ They Went,” etc. Demy Svo. 12^. (id. net. 

This hook will rank \wth “(lid t^alabna,' by the same author, 
which enjoys the reputation of a mudeiTi classic. It is full ot 
eharacteiistic touches dealing with Italian life and character, as 
well liS with Its sceLcrj. 

MY BALKAN LOG 

By J. JOHNSTON ABRAHAM, Author of “The 
Surf^eon's Log,” “The Night Nurse,” etc. With illus- 
trations. Demy Svo. 15s. net. 

The author of "The Suiveou's Log" went to Serbia with a sui-giial 
unit in the first iiioiitbs of tlie war. He there eiicouiitereil 
remarkable adventures, and saw life and death hi their starkest 
aspects. This hook lecoiints, with characteristic vividness, the 
intimate story of his experiences. 

DEFENDING THE ASHES 

By P. G. H. FENDER. 15s. net. With many illu.s- 
trations from pliotugraphs, and three cartoons by 
A. A. Mailev. 

Ml'. Fender gives the inside history of tlie M.C.C. Tour in Australia, 
and descri lies the rnatclies as only one can who has taken part in 
them. It is n true sportsiiiairs b«Kik for sportsmen. 


FICTION 

The CONFESSION of URSULA 
TRENT : Ten Years of a Woman's 
Life 

By W. L. GEORGE 

(Author of “Blind Alley,” “A Beil of Boses,” etc.) ♦ 

8s. 6d. net 
GUINEA GIRL 

By NORMAN DAVEY 

(Author of “The Pilgrim of a Smile.") 

8s. 6d. net 

THE PILGRIM OF A SMILE 

By NORMAN DAVEY 

8s. 6d. net (Third Impression) 

INTRUSION 

By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 

8s. 6d. net (Third Impression) 

• • • 

CHAPMAN & HALL’S UNIVERSAL 
ART SERIES 

Under the Editorshij) of Frederick Marriott 

MODERN MOVEMENTS IN 
PAINTING 

By CHARLES MARRIOTT 

21s. net 

'Vith about 100 reproductioius of uioderii masterpieces. 

DESIGN AND TRADITION 

By AMOR FENN 

30s. net 

With hc\eral hundred illustrations and ilesigiis. 

THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION 

By E. J. SULLIVAN 

25s. net 

With about 100 reproductions of the best illihstnitors of 
the past aipl present. 

SCULPTURE OF TO-DAY 

By KINETON PARKES 

In Two Volumes, sold separately 

Vol. I, 25s. net. Vol. II, 30s. net 

With alHiut 150 beautiful reproductions of contemporary 
Sculpture from all countries. 


Chapman & Hall, 11, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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A LONDON 
MOSAIC. 

By W. L. George, t 5s (Collins) 

Hiousands of books lia\'c been written about London ; 
it has-an irresistible appeal, whatever aspect of its life 
may be considered. Its history, its social whirlpools, its 
architecture, its amusements — whole volumes will yet be 
compiled on these things. But Mr. W. L. George 
chooses the great general picture for his scintillating 


MORAL EMBLEMS. 

By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With IQ Woodcuts by 
the Author and a Preface by 
Lloyd Osbourne. 5s. 

(Chatto (S: Windus ) 

This little reissue of a treasur- 
able work is full of interest 
both from an artistic and a 
literary point of view, and the 
preface, which tells the story 
of its 
origin 
among 
the 
sn ows 
a n d 

invalids of Davos, is a delicately 
executed prose picture in itself of 
a phase of Stevenson’s life which 
has not come fairly within the 
pii I )lic eomyirehension . The wood- 
cuts are quaint, sonu^ of them 
obviously untutored work, with 
that very fact giving them an 
added value, and the verses we 
need say little about The gift 
of R L. S. for queer turns of ex- 
pression and a certain pawky 
humour in rhyme is well known, 
and many readers will be glad to 
]K)sscss this little collection in com- 
pany with tile ayqiropriate and 
specially designed i.uts 

THE PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS. 

John Btnyan \n h'lhlion 
for Chiklien arraiiged by Jpa.n 
Maki.\n MAnnKW lus bd net 
fS PC K ). 

'The S PC K. has rendtTcd good 
servicti to iliildrtMi m yiubhshing 
tln^ abridged version of “ The 
Ihlgrim’s Progress.'’ ’J'here is 
nothing essential missing from 
Bimyan's beautiful allegory, but 
Miss Jean Marian Matthew has 



r rom A London Mosaic The Pub. 

[Chatto < 5 - Windub) 



Initial M. 

From Ex-Libris and Marks 

{Morland Pyf<:s) 


criticism, and makes us see it more vividly 
than any other ‘writer, siinjily because he 
refuses to be bound by conventions. He says 
definitely that he wall tell us nothing of 
quaint corners or “ picturesque bits ” ; he 
will not recommend statues or galleries, or 
any of the things one " really ought " to see. 
Instead, he comments upon London life, „ 
TvOndon humanity, as seen in restaurants, as 
represented by the existence of tln^ Zoological 
(Tardens, as interpreted by the music-halls, 
the streets and squares ; he secs beneath the 
surface into the significance of the changes of 
the last thirty ^^ears. “ We arc daily sinking 
deeper in the Joseph Lyons civilisation, wdierc 
everything must be cheap, gilt, and enormous,” 
he says. And, lamenting the decay of the old 
comedians, he commits an excusable, because 
lierfectly irresistible pun : ” He that was once 
cl bull in a china-shop will soon become a 
Stqlled.ox.” Brilliant! and an excellent 
sample of the clever book. We would have 
preferred the drawings by Mr. Philippe Forbes- 
^obertson to have been less artificial ; they 
are original, and occasionally amusing, but do 
not 'hit off the author’s mood. 



From Moral Emblems and The Pirate and the 

other Poems Apothecary. 

[Chatto <&* Windits). 
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•BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 1921 



THE CAMBRIDGE 
ECONOMIC HANDBOOKS \ 

A new Berlee of practical ■ 
Textbooks arranged Jointly ■ 
with the Cambridge University • 
Press, under the General Editor 
ship of Hr. J. M. Keynes, C.B., ■ 
author of The Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace,” etc 
5/- net each 
Volumes now Ready 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND i 

By H. D. Henderson, M.A. . : 

Fellow of Clare College, Cam- i 
bridge ; University Lecturer in 

Economics. 1 

MONET 

By D. H. Robertson, M.A., • 

Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity . 
College, Cambridge. 

Nearly Ready 

THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF WEALTH 

By G. F. Shove, MA., 

King's College, Cambridge : 

PUBLIC FINANCE 

By M. C. Robinson, 

Lecturer in Economics, Man- 
chester University 

THE CONTROL 
OF INDUSTRY 

By Barbara Wobtton, 

Director of Studies in 
Econc~nics at Girton, 


book you must haVe.“— 

Manchester Dispatch 

PILLARS OF THE STATE 

By Herbert Sidebotham 
“A Student of Politics.** 12/6 net 

Mr. G. H. Mair in the Daily Chronicle: 

** All the essays are brilliant, and they are so con- 
stantly lit up with flashes of wit that It is really 
Impossible to quote without the risk of crowding 
out something which is even better. 

Manchester Guardian : 

“ Very entertaining and provocative. ’ 

Evening Standard : 

** Even those who do not see eye to eye with him 
will admit the justice of his portraits." 

TWO NEW EDITIONS 

HOW TO SKI 

By Vivian Caulfield. 7/6 net 

A popular success. Just the present for your 
friends who ore arranging for winter sports. 

PRESS, PLATFORM AND 
PARLIAMENT 

By Spencer Leigh Hughes (Sub Rosa) 

A book to keep. Of the first edition the 
Times said : ** He never fails to entertain.** 

6/- net 

A NEW WAR HISTORY 

THE HISTORY OF THE 
TWENTIETH (LIGHT) DIVISION 


: NISBETS' BUSINESS 
; MAN’S SERIES 

A Series designed to meet the 
: needs of Business Men, the titles 
: of which will indicate the wide 
scope of subjects Included. 

12/6 net each 

; PROGRESSIVE 
; COPARTNERSHIP 

By Ernest_Wall8 

Chairman of Christr. Thomas ; 
Bros , and a Director of Lever ; 
Bros, Ltd 

: COSTING FOR 
. MANUFACTURERS 

By W. Howard Hazell 

With an Introduction by Lord 
Leverhulme A book for large • 
; or small businesses. 

SUCCESS IN RETAIL 
; ADVERTISING 

By Thomas Russell 

: FACTORY MANAGE 
: MENT WASTES imp ’ 

By J. F. Whiteford 

SCIENTIFIC FACTORY : 
MANAGEMENT 

By A. D. Dunning 

SCIENTIFIC 

. DISTRIBUTION (^n.i Imp ) 
By Charles F.Higham,M.P. j 


POPULATION 


By Captain V. E. Inglefield 


LOOKING FORWARD 


By Harold Wright, M.A. 


With an Introduction by Lt.-Gen. the Earl 
of Cavan, K.P. 18/- net 


By Charles F.I1igham,M.P. . 


•PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

NEW S('llOOI^ TALES. Hrilliaiit Tliroo-C^olour Wrappers. 

Six llliisfraiions. (>/- earli. 


THE NEW 
PREFECT 



THE NEW PREFECT 

By Dorothea Moore 

Author of “The Head Girls 
Sister, etc 

Mibs Moore is a writer all 
dirU love. The New Pre- 
fect, ’ benides beind a 
charmind iiehool talc, is 
packed full of adventure of 
the molt thrillind kind. 



SCHOOLBOY PLUCK 

By Harold Avery 

Author of ‘ Caught Out, 
etc 


A new book by Harold 
Avery will please any boy. 
This is no exception. It 
is a jolly laic, which wiP 
hold its readers to the 
last padc. 


THE FOURTH FORM DETECTIVES 

By Christine Chaundlcr, Author of The Reputation of the Upper Fourth, 
A writer all d'rls are askind for. 



SNUFFLES FOR SHORT 

By Christine Chaundler 
Illustrated by Honor Appleton 

Coloured frontispiece. Six half-tone Illustrations, 
attractive three-colour wrapper. 7/- net 
A book which wdll be popular with boys and 
dirls from 5 to 12. 'J'hey will love to have it 
read to them. 

THE BINKY 
BOOKS 

THE MOTOR 
BANDITS 

THE CIRCUS 
LION 

Illustrated by 
Will Owen 

1/6 net each 


This is a story of real scho 1 life. 


THE 


ALADDIN 

ENCHANTED HORSE 




With coloured pictures and many black-and- 
white desidns. Size lli" ST. I ~ net each. 

Fairy Stories are always acceptable presents. 
And these new editions of two old favourites will 
delidht the hearts of the children. 


THE BUNTY 
BOOKS 

SOMEONE TO 
PLAY WITH 

LOSING OF 
BABY BROTHER 

Illustrated by 
Angusine Maedredor 


1/6 net each 



22, Berners Street, W.l 
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taken out some of 
the lengthy conver- 
sations setting forth 
various points of 
doctrine, which 
make the juvenile 
i reader impatient to 
get on with the story, 
and are likely to be 
considered by such 
as tedious and un- 
^ necessary. For the 
rest, it is all pre 
sented in clear type 
and beautifully illus- 
trated in colour and 
line by H. J. Ford. 


HORSES AND 
MOVEMENT. 

By L. D. Luard. 

15s. (Cassell ) 

With eight beauti- 
ful plates in colour, 
and three times that 
number in half-tone, 
this book is a delight 
to all lovers of the 
horse. In e v er v 



From Old Inns 
(Hetnemann) 


Revievvei in this Numlier. 


** The Bulu" Dartford. 



WIKPMIU.. 

Decoration by the late Loyat Fraser 
for “The World,” by W. B. Rands, 
published as a Rhyme Sheet 

{Poetry Bookshop). 


picture, every sketch, 
the horse is the 
central feature, and 
w'e have never seen 
so fine a presentation 
of various aspects of 
equine motion. But 
in addition to this, 
the artist contributes 
a masterly essay on 
” T h e Drawing o f 
Movement ” ; few 
could have written 
it, and possibly no 
other could have 
expressed ideas on 
the subject so lucidly. 
Mr. Martin Hardie, 
in a foreword, gives 
interesting details of 
the artist’s career. 



From How the World A Car in CoLOMsa 

Travels 

{Wells Gardner) 


and, reading it, we 
are convinced that 
the depiction of the 
horse is Mr. Luard ’s 
perfectly-chosen life- 
work. 


PILGRIM 

PAPERS. 

From the .writings 
of Francis Thomas 
Wilfrid, Priest. 

By Robert 
Keable. 


(Christophers.) 

Mr. Robert 
Keable's ^ hero is [a 
familiar f i g u r e — a 
young cleric who 
Lnges his church, 
ilito case of minor 
^peiB^alities, this is 



ijCasseil). 
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FICTION 

ETHEL M. DELL 

The Obstacle Race 

An enthralling Romance. 7.9. Gd 'net 

SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 

Joanna Godden 

A Masterpiece. 8^ ('>d. net 


A Yuletide List 
of Cassell *Books 


^ ... | pyNCH'S 

BARONESS ORCZY I HISTORY OF 

Castles in the Air I MODERN ENGLAND 

Tlu-a,m,^u„adrn,t„r^sol | Charles L. Graves 

,1 hnig^’adoci,, Si hd ml S 

Sfi I ols ^ and 4 eatlv n>J2) , 

W 7 /ic () ’s net 

WARWICK DEEPING w “ PUNCH ’ 

The House of Adventure ^ DRAW^INGS 

A ronunice oj post-icor Tianee ® By F. H TOWNSEND 

cSs' ()d net With (I ji)i eieord hv f lienund ]\n trider. 




31.'. ()d net 


JUVENILES 


^ WANDERINGS OF A 
I NATURALIST 

^ Seton Gordon, F.Z S 

S Th’lt id leconh of II dd Scdnie 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
DEAN FREMANTLE 

Chiefly by Himself 

Indited hy the Master of the lemple. 

76 (hI. net 

THE SEA TRADERS 

Archibald Hurd 

A taseniafi ng iec(>rd <d oity ^laiitinie 
History 7<, ini. net 

MAKERS OF THE 
NEW WORLD 

** One Who Knows Them** 

Unlhiiui C hanictev Studies 79. Gd. net 

MY LIFE OF SONG 

Madame Tetrazzini 


SCOUTS OF THE W An Awaune t men 

BAGHDAD PATROLS * FAMOUS PAINTINGS HORSES AND 


Li -Col F. S Brereion 

icJi 4 Colon) R/ute^ 


Sfi II ith inti'idm lion hv 


(-V^u’ /ss//r] 


II i:li 4 C'lloKi rude^ r,s net g a K Chesterton MOVEMENT 

ffi T(titn'f^r‘n^iut/‘tns<>fM(i<:tci'[^iiccs . mid J)i\ih'nigs hy 

BROTHERS OF THE * ^ 

BROWN OWL * GREAT PICTURES by ' /„ ,CfZCJ'd „ 'R'CCl 

«r:T?T5^AT PATMT'PWQ Hurdi, i; art 


BROWN OWL 

Georges Carpentier ^ GREAT PAINTERS //""'" i 

II 4 I : CASSELL’S NEW 

THE SOCIETY OF I ' "" 4- ailais 

THE TORTOISE I MARY DAVIES AND ' "Lorge Phmp, f r g s 

MASK gTHE MANOR . 144 Pages of Maps and Index of 

Major Charles Gilson ffi OF EBURY ' 

Tl ///i 4 ( ^)s net g Charier, T Gati\\ F S A. 


L D Luard 

W'lth a note on Iht I h a<enig of Mo-.'rnient 


i MARY DAVIES AND 
gTHE MANOR 
I OF EBURY 


ATLAS 

Ldtlrd hy 

George Philip, F R G S 

144 Images of Map'i and Index of 
names 

Cloth JI5 net Hall leidho Gd net 


HUSSARS OF 
THE WOLF 

D H. Parry' 

With 4 Colour Plates 


u; \ I oin - \ s uei j I ai I 

Gs net » Charier T Gatiy, F S A. 

S llistoi u\d Ron'aiice I'tooeols lut CASSELL’S 


sA GENERAL 
I HISTORY OF 
I PORCELAIN 

yc William Burton 


CLASSIFIED 

QUOTATIONS 

W. Gurney Ben ham 

J ndispensidile and Tnteiesting 

Cloth 12^ Gil net. Full lealhn 17s ltd net 


i "'"“"“'re'Z, , the complete 

I The LIFE of CHRIST GARDENER 

Illustrated 1:9. net £ Rev. R J Campbell, M.A .DD.' 


Iltustrated 

BLACKHAND’S 

TREASURE 

Capt. Frank H. Shaw 

Illustrated. 


net ^ ^ -i Campbell, M.A . D D. 

!fi A rery deep iind revnent study of the 
56 Master. i-s Gd net 


H, H. Thomas 

A Practual (jutde for the Garden Loier 
lys Gd net 


i THE SECRET of the J- KEIR HARDIE : 
I SAHARA: KUFARA 


Capt. Frank H. iyhaw g w*******^-.-. . William Stewart 

Illustrated. 5.S. net K Rosita Forbes ■ nitioduction hy J Ramsay 

» A ivonderful narrative of Ajruan | yiacdonald ' ' 1 net 

THE MISTRESS OF l^-^t>ior<d.on g-,s.„et tRUE-TONE 

PUKITY GAP [gTHE CHRONICLES , viOLIN 

Bessie Marchant £ OF A GAY GORDON j p^rrell 

Charmingly Illustrated. 5s. net g Brig.^Gen, J. M. Gordon, C.B. i a Practical and Provocative hook. 

^ An Adventurous Life. iOx9 Gd net ' ss. net 

AN ADVENTUROUS I 

The Ho use o/L.assell 

Charmingly Illustrated. ss. net § ,, , exKinnsj ^ a 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE. LONDON, E.C.4 
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From Mr. Punch's History of Terrible result of the higher 

England, Vol. 2 [Cassell) education of women. 

By permission of the propnetors of Punch. 


imperfectly trained in their seminaries that they 
are left, like Mr. Ward, at the mercy of any 
wind that blows upon them in after-days. 
But, apart from this, the book shows a true 
power of description, it contains some pungent 
criticism of the way in which European 
C hristianity is presented or misrepresented to 
the native mind, and it is brightly written. 
Mr. Keable can write, when he has something 
tangible to write about, as, for cxaiTi]ile, the 
dawn. 

THE STORY OF THE MIKADO. 

By Sir W. S. Gilbert Illustrated in Lolour 
and black-and-white by Alk e B W oodw ard. 
f')s net (Daniel O’Connor ) 

Several years before his death Sir \\'. S. 
Gilbert wrote as a ('hnstinas book * T'he Story 
of the Mikado," but a chapter of accidents 
postponed Its publication at first, and by some 
mischance it has been overlooked and remained 
unpublished until now A new book by (hlhert, 
in these days, is an event ol no littie impor- 
tance, especially when in that book he tells in 


rarely a matter of very much conse- 
quence to the outside public, and it 
does not arrest us as we read ]\lr 
F. T. Wilfrid’s letters from South 
Africa. He appears to have gone 
out as a very High Anglican, so 
catholic” that some of his fellow 
priests take him for a Konian Catholic. 
And this he eventually became. There 
IS practically no argument for the 
change of church. The “pilgrim” 
moves under the stress of his tem- 
perament. He is a high-minded, 
sincere, devoted youth, who begins 
by feeling “ that the people who call 
us poor Catholic-minded clergy of 
the Church of England hypocrites 
and traitors are rather hard,” and 
then, having taught the natives the 
“ straightforward Catholicism ” of the 
mass, feels that he had better turn 
from “ that very perplexing form of 
religion known iiopularly as High 
Church Anglicanism” to a com- 
munion where theological problems 
are not raised. One cannot help 
feeling the pathos of the situation. 
Evidently men of this type are so 



rrom The Roadmender Bright with Buttercups. 

By Michael Fairless 

[Duckworth). A new edition illustrated with ?r. photographs by Will F. Taylor 



Rhythmic Dance Book Rhythmic Exercises. 

[Longmans). 


his own way the story of one of 
the most delightful and most 
popular of his immitable comic 
operas 'bo oiitliivi that story 
here would be siiperlluous ; every- 
body knows it ' or ought to , and 
for those who do and any who do 
not, here is a book of delectable 
entertainment. Koko’s song 
(" For they never would be 
missed ”), “ A Wandering Min- 
strel, 1,” “ Three little maids 
from school,” and the rest of the 
familiar songs from the opera 
are deftly woven into the tale, 
which is as clever and amusing 
to read a:? the play is to see. 
The humour and oddity and 
daintiness of Gilbert's fantasy 
are admirably captured in Miss 
Woodward’s spirited and beauti- 
ful colour pictures. 
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STANLEY PAUL'S LIST 


SUCCESS. By the Right Hon. Lord Bkaverbrook Crown 8vo. ('loth. 2/6 net. 

ROYAL ROMANCES AND TRAGEDIES. By CHARLE.S lviN(;sTON, author of “ Famous Morganatic 
Marriages,” etc. Demy 8vf). Cloth gilt. 12/6 net. 

THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE DE SAINT SIMON. Kditea hy Francis Arkwright. 

Til si \ volumes. Demy 8vo. (Moth gilt, with 24 illn.xitrations in pliotogravure. 21/- net eacli. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BEHAVIOUR. By Dr. Elizaretii SivVr.RN. Larg«^ Crown S\o. Cloth. 8/6 net. 

WHO TOLD YOU THAT? The Story-Teller’s Vade-Mecum, by • (inex ” of the 

Emntug News. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2jb net. 

THE UNDERWORLD OF PARIS. By Harry J. (iUKKNWvLi. (Baris (.'oriespomlent of the Daily Ej'in'ess). 

Crown Svo. T^aper, 2/- ; Clotli, 3/6 net. 

HAUNTS OF THE GAY EAST. By Sydney A. Mo.seley. Cn)wm Svo. Pa])er, 2/- net ; ('’lotli, 3/6 net. 
A VISIT TO SOUTH AMERICA. By Wii.i.l tM McKKNZltlj. Crow'll Sno. Cloth. Mlufitrated. 3/6 net. 
SUNBEAMS. A book of laughter Feap. Svo. Clolli. 2/6 net. 


FICTION 


Crown Svo. Pictorial Jackets. 8/6 net. 


THEIR HEARTS 
THERE IS A TIDE 
MAGIC EMERALDS 
THE FIFTH FINGER 


Violet Hi nt 
(Burner (Oilman 

R. RVKliETT-CREEN 
WlLLIAAI LE (,irErx 


A QUEEN OF THE PADDOCK Chai!i,ks E. Tbarck 
A SINGULAR PEOPLE Sminbv A. Mo<fi.ev 

JEWELS IN THE DUST Kdith Ni:i-ean- 

STOLEN VIRTUE Ciiaiu.vs Kin<;ston 

A DAUGHTER OF MARTHA 

Kuzahktii Stirling (Lapv Stiki.ixc of (;loi{At) 


THE AZURE LAKE Ce< m. Aomk 

JOSIAH’S WIFE Norma I.ohimku 

THE HEART OF A SLAVE GIRL 

Anttionv AbMVI’RONO 


TRACKED BV WIRELESS Wilijam i.e <^iteux 
THE ATHEIST A. T. Lloyd 

CHATTELS H \milton Dri mmond 

THE CHRYSALIS Horn 

AMONGST THE ARISTOCRACY OF THE 
GHETTO Adolrhus Baymond and Miss A. Bunin 


2 • Net Series 


The “Joy of Life" Novels (Three-Colour Jackets) 


UNDER THE INCENSE TREES 
THE SAILS OF LIFE 
THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER 
CANTACUTE TOWERS 
THE QUALITIES OF MERCY 
GABRIEL’S GARDEN 


Cecil Adair 
Cecil Adair 
Cecil Adaie 
fM'iciL Adair 
Cecii. Adair 
Cecil Adair 


GWTNETH OF THE WELSH HILLS (being filmed) 

Edith Nepean 

BRANDED ^1 eing filmed) Gfhald Biss 

ON DESERT ALTARS (being filmed) Norma Lorimek 

GIFT-BOOKS 

LOST IN THE JUNGLE : A Story for OirU. liy 

May Wynne. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 5/- net. 

QUEEN’S MANOR SCHOOL : A Story for Girls. By 

E. Everett-Grfex. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 5/- net. 

CRYSTAL’S VICTORY: A Story for Girls. By 

Cecil Adair, author of the “Joy of Life” Novels. 
C»ow'n Svo. Illustrated. 5/- net. 

STIRRING DEEDS IN THE GREAT WAR: 
OUR BOYS HISTORY OF BRITISH HEROISM. By Cha.s. 
E. Pearce. J.*arge Crown 8v'o. Cloth gilt. Illustrated. 
6/- net. 

PIP, SQUEAK AND WILFRED: Their ‘^Luvly*’ 
Adventures. By “ Uncle Dick.” Illustrated by 
A B. Payne. 2/- net. 


The ABC Series 


THE ABC AUCTION SALES' RECORD : Old Englisli Silver. 

Rv A LKRKD J. -» HBBY. (’r<i\vii Svo. 5/- net. 

THE ABC ABOUT COLLECTING, By SIR .TAMES \o\ALL. 

Demy Svo. 15/- net. Fourth EdUioii. 

THE ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH CHINA. By 

J K. Hi. ACKER. Demy 8vo. 16/- net. Thinl Edition. 

MORE ABOUT COLLECTING. Ry SIR .IauKS VDXALL Demy 
Svo. IB/- net. Thinl Edition. 

THE A B C OF INDIAN ART. By .1. F. BLACKER. Demy 
16> net. 


In larjre Crown svo, • ach volume very fully illustrated iu half-tone and line, 
price 10/6 net each. 

THE ABC OF WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS By 

\V. AI'GIJSIT '^ STEVNARD. 

•FBK ABC OF COLLECTING OLD CONTINENTAL 
POTTERY. B> J. E. BLACKER. 

THE ABC OF HERALDRY. By GUY CADOGAN RoTHERY. 

THE ABC GUIDE TO MYTHOLOGY. By HELEN A. CLARKE. 

TH**" A B*c" OUIDB TO MUSIC. By I). ftRE'SORV MA'OX. 
Third Edition. 


Practical Hints Series 

Feap. Svo. Cloth. 3/6 net. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON ACTING FOR THE CINEMA. By 

AGNES PLATT. 

practical HINTS ON TRAINING FOR THE STAGE. By 

AGNES PLA'TT. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLAY WRITING. By AGNES TLATT. 
nYM-KMA PLAYS * How to Write Them ; How to Sell Them. 

By EU^I’ACE HALE BALL. 


The Vade-Mecum Series 

Feap. Svo Cloth, 2/6 net ; leather, 3/6 net. 

THE POULTRY-KEEPER'S VADE-MECUM. By EDWARD 
BROWN, K.L.S. 

THE BEE-KEEPERS VADE-MECUM. By HENRY GEARY, 
i'hira Editi Ai. 

THE TYPIST'S VADE MECUM. By MARGARET B. OWEN 
(the World’s ('naoipiou Typist), special Cnapters on Setting IKit in all 
Branches by Mrs. &MITH (’lough. 

THE DINER'S-OUT VADE-MECUM. A Pocket “ What’a What ” 
on iht- Mamiei-s and CiisL-iiis of Society i> unctions, etc. By ALFRED 
H. MILES. 


Over 200,000 Copies soM 

The Every dat; Series 

Fnch volume gives o60 recipes ; one for every day lu the year, 
ineludiug Fehnmry 2t>th. In Crown Svo. 2/- net. 

THE EVERYDAY CAKE BOOK. By G. P. Cejutainins original 
reci]>us hy Mis Lloyd George, Miss Norma Lorimer, and others. 
.Second Edition. 

the EVERYDAY PUDDING BOOK. By F. K. Fourth Edition. 
THE EVERYDAY SOUP BOOK. By G. P. Sei*niid Edition. 


LONDON: 31, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 
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From Four Plays for Dancers 

(Macunllati). 


Old Man* 


FOUR PLAYS 

By \V. B Ykais 
A dchcatc, veiled e 


FOR DANCERS. 

IMS r"id. (IMacniillan). 

otisni, the echo of a sigh of regie t 


that otlier jieople cannot be as wise and cAalted as hiniselt. 



From Drawing 
(Pitman). 


Part of a Drawinq by Mknzei. 


seems to run faintly through the " Notes '' included 
in this book, in which Mr. Y'eats expounds the “ plays 
and states his attitude toward life. They form a better 
comment upon these four poetic fantasies than any critic 
could compose, and we are inclined to imagine their 
author as a shade in a world of shades, wandering round 
his chosen prison, and murmuring, “ How exquisite is 
this gloom, how beautiful this subdued radiance ; how 
unfortunate are those poor dear ])eoplc out there in the 
real world 1 It is ungracious of Mr. Yeats to “ rejoice” 
111 his ” freedom from the .stupidity of an ordinary 
audience ” ; it is delightfully innocent of him to say, ” I 
am certain that I hav^e 
found out the only way 
the subtler forms ni 
literature can lind 
dramatic expression” ; 
it IS had taste 011 his 
part to refer to young 
writers for the papers 
as “ perhaps themselv(‘s 
intelligent, who must 
applaud the c ommon 
taste or star\’e ” Has 
Mr. N'eats a monopolv 
c)f intelligence, a divine 
right as arbiter of 
dramatic expression, a 
da//ling brilliance of 
isolation from whicli 
the ordinary pleasant 
world of man and 
wa)iiian-kind a ]) p e a r s 
dull and brainless .Vs 
a lyric poet wlio has 
wTitten inspire<l a.nd 
living verses that thrill 
ev(‘n in moinentarv 
icmembrance, we have 
tlu‘ * most grateful 
thoughts ol Mr. ^’eats ; 
yet It is ])recisel\ his 
mtcaise poetic nature 
which mak(‘s him. when 
he would write a })lav. 
write a mystic })f)ein . 
and a poem, howc\ ( r 
b e .1 11 1 1 1 n 1 , does lu »t 
bcH r)in(' a ])l.Lv 
h\ the furniture 
: of ( u r t a ins, 

masks, 11 u t c s 
and zithers, and 
a brooding at- 
mosphere. It is 
open to him to 
retort that it 
never was his 
purpose to pro- 
duce lines wath 
) that vulgar 

energy knowm, 
we believe, as 
"punch” or 
‘ ‘ pep ” ; but 

there are many excellent plays with tens© 
situations and excellent art and technique which 
come very close to humanity. " At the Hawk’s 
Well,” ” The Only Jealousy of Emer,” " The 
Dreaming of the Bones ” and " Calvary,” the 
four poesies here collected, are tempting to read 
aloud, by reason of the music of their word- 
patterns, and the often beautiful imagery 
enshrined in the quiet, mysterious colloquies, 
and we are quite free to admit that could we see 
and hear “ The Dreaming of the Bones ” in a 



A Rich Citizen. 

From Social Life in Britain 
from the Conquest to 
the Reformation 

(Cambridge University Press). 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 

announce that they publish this Christmas the following 
important and many other New "Books : — 

T he poems of william BLAKE edited and arranged with 

a Preface by JOHN SAMPSON, D.Litt. Printed in the FLORENCE 
PRESS TYPE. llnitorm with “Keats” and “Shelley” in the same 
series. Small 410. Boards, 15s. net. Full Vellum, 21s. net. 

G reek vase-painting by E. BFSCHOR. Translated by (F C. 

IHCHARDS, M.A.; with a Preface by Prof. PERCY GARDNER, 
I'.B.A. An admirable multuni in parvo tracing the progress of the art 
from the earliest beginnings to the Hellenistic Age. YY'ith ibo Blustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 

V IRCxINIBLFS PUERISQUE by ROBERT LOFIS STEVENSON. 
Illustrated with 12 collotype plates in colour after designs by NORMAN 
W ILKINSON of FOUR OAKS. Limited to 500 copies. A beautiful 
gift-book. Decorated boards. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


M oral emblems and other Poems by KOBERT LOUIS 
STICY ENSON. With 19 Woodcut Illustrations by R. L. S. and a de- 
lightful and informative Preface by LLOYH) OSBOURNE. The first 
time these charming poems have been made available to the general public. 
Small crow’n 8vo. 5s. net. 

T he plays of Hubert henry davies. with an 

Introductory Memoir by HUGH WALPOLE. The Memorial Edition in 
2 handsome volumes, with a photogravure portrait of the author in each. 
Each volume contains 4 plays. Small demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

T he comedies of HAROLD CHAPIN. with an intro- 
duction by J. M. BARRIE. Contains 4 witty and charming comedies. 
“No modern English playwright has so fine a sense of dramatic dialogue.” 
— Daily New^. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

P EARl.. An English Poem of the XIVth Century. Edited with a metrical 
rendering into modern .English, glossary and textual and explanatory 
notes by SIR ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. F.B.A., together with Boccaccio’s 
OLYMPIA. The definitive edition. MEDIAEVAL LIBRARY. Post 8vo. 
7s. bd. net. 

C KOME YELLOW by ALDOUS HUXLEY, Author of “LIMBO” 
(3rd Impression, 5s. net). Mr. Huxley’s first full-length novel marks an 
important advance on his previous works ; it is a piece of literature that 
will be one of the most discussed books of the season. Crown Svo. 
7s. bd. net. 

P ATCHWORK by BEVERLEY NICHOLS, Author of “PRELUDE” 

(2nd Impression, 7s. net), hailed by the Morning Post £is “the best of all 
latter day school stories.” A novel of the new post-w'ar Oxford, ekxiuent, 
witty, and audacious. Crown 8vo, 7s. fx!. net. 

G ARGANTUA & PANTAGRUEL by FRANCIS RABELAIS. 
Translated by SIR THOMAS URQUIIART and PETER LE 
MOTTEUX, the classic English version. 3 \ols., to be sold in sets only. 
St. Martin’s Library, Pott 8vo. Cloth, los. bd. net. Leather, 15s. net. 

T he SCHOOLMASTER by ANTON TCHEHOV. Vol. XI of the 
St. Martin’s Library Edition of the Tales translated from the Russian by 
CONSTANCE GARNETT. Containing 29 stories, many of them being 
in Tchehov’s humorous vein. Pott Svo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 
5s. net. 


pLEASE write to the Publishers for Full Catalogues, 
Special Catalogues ^ Seasonal Announcement Lists 

97 & 99, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, 

LONDON, W.C.2 
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From Drawing From Memory Sight Drawing prom life. 

(Pitmav). 


poesy may receive some recognisable 
outline is one of the first requisites for 
a play, and in his desire to emphasise 
the mystic and poetic aspect, Mr. 
Yeats is forgetful of this. We 
cannot but be grateful to him, how- 
ever, for his refreshment of the 
poetic content of our literature ; 
and if he will only emerge from his 
intellectual monastery and rub 
shoulders with real people — even 
with the “ ordinary audience 
from which he so daintily shrinks, 
we should have great hopes that 
some day he would compose a play 
that might set the world talking, 
and caiT)’ his name down to future 
generations as something more than 
a poet who strove to be too delicately 
dramatic. 

W. L. R. 

MATTHEW MARIS. 

By Ernest D. Eriedlander. 21s. 

(Jonathan Cape) 

Matthew Maris, creator of master- 
pieces that realised large sums in the 
art sale-room.s, was an idealist, 
i'ainting for mone)* interested him 
not at all, and for A\ork “ done to 
please, ' as he styled it, he had 
nothing but con tern ])t His great 
longing was to e^pres-s the beauty 
that he felt, the \ isions that he 
saw’ , he courted neither lanu* noi 
friends. Therefore, for a great jiart 
of his life he w’as fated to solitude of 
spirit, though at the last fortune 
smiled- almost too late — upon his 
perseverance and his devotion. I'he 
book before us is the hrst w ork to deal 


small theatre, with the music that has been written for it by with Mans, and it is a record, rather than a biography, 


Mr. William Morse Rummel, it might fa.scinate us simply by 
its strangeness and murmurous charm, lint it would be — 
and this is the point — the charm of poetry’ and music, not 
the charm of drama or ])la}’. A framework from wdneh the 


made by a clO'>c personal friend who knew’ him during the 
long unrewarded years sjient 111 London Students of art 
wall find it extremely interesting, not only because of its 
insight into the artist's personality, but because some very 
fine reproductions of his sketches and 


drawings are included. 'I'he frontispiece 



is in photogra\'ure, from a painting in 
oils, and the seven jilates are from 
drawings in ink, pencil, chalk and water- 
colour. It is* a handsome tribute to a 
sincere and unspoiled creative artist. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By Archibald T. Strong. 8s. 6d. 

(Humphrey Milford.) 

Mr. Archibald Strong, who is Associate 
Professor of English Language and 
Literature 111 the University of Mel- 
bourne, has written a History of English 
Literature that is at once scholarly and 
so interestingly written that it will appeal 
to the general reader. He j iistifies another 
such history by bringing liis treatment of 
the subject abreast of recent research and 
criticism and by adding to biographical 
and critical details a consideration of the 
faith no less than the art of the great 
writers he passes under review. An 


Matthew Maris 

y {Jonathan Cape)* 


drawing OF A O.AD BAGY. admirable book, well planned and 

attractively wntten. 
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MESSRS. LONGMARS & CO.’S LIST 


AN ENTHUSIAST 

By L S. SOMERVILLE. 

(.'rowM iSvo. 8s. 6rt. iiel. 


THE BOOKOF THE GRENVILLES 

By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 

With Frontispiece in Colours by H. J. Fojid, and Four Portraits. 
CroMiteivo. 7 b 6d.net. 


By E. S. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 

SXRAY^ATATAYS svo. los. nut. 

MOUNT MUSIC Crown Rvo. Ts. 0(1, net. 

IRISH MEMORIES Svo. IBs. net. 

IN MR. KNOX’S COUNTRY ei. net. 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M. 

6b. net. 

FURTHER EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 

R . IVI . 68. net 

SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS 6b. net. 

ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE 6< net. 

THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 6b. net. 

THE SILVER FOX. 6b net. 

AN IRISH COUSIN, es net. 


THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES 

Edited by ANDREW LANG 

Fully Illi stkated in Black-anl-Whitk 
iliose Volumes marked * have coloured pictures as well. Cr.iwii 8vt). 
S*'. net each. 

tBLUE FAIRY BOOK. 


GREEN FAIRY BOOK 
PINK FAIRY BOOK. 


^VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. 
^ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. 


«OI.IVE FAIRY BOOK. 
BLUE POETRY BOOK. 


RED FAIRY BOOK. 
YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. 


GREY FAIRY BOOK. 
*CRIM80N FAIRY BOOK. 


* BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 
* LILAC FAIRY BOOK. 


TRUE STORY BOOK. 


Allan Quatermaln. es. net. 
Allan’s Wife. es. net. 
Beatrice, es net. 

Black Heart and White Heart, 

and other Stories. 6s. net 

Cleopatra, es net. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. es. net. 
Dawn. es. net. 

Doctor Theme. 4s ea. uet. 
Eric Brighteyes. es. net. 
Heart of the Wortd. 6s. net. I 
Joan Haste, es. net. 

Lysbeth ; a. Xalu of the Dutch. 

es. net. 


RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 

ALL SORTS OF STORIES BOOK. 
'STRANGE STORY BOOK. 

ANIMAL STORY 'BOOK. 
RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 

ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

«BOOK OF ROMANCE. 

'^RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
'BOOK OF PRINCES AND PRINCESSES. 

*RED BOOK OF HEROES. 
*BOOK OF SAINTS AND HEROES. 

iNew Larfl^e-Type Edition, in Two Volinnes, with t\»louied Frontls- 
]»ieee to each vuluiiie. Large I'ro^Mi Svo. 6s. iier each. 

THE BOOK OF FAIRY POETRY 

Edited by Dora Owen. With 10 full-page Plates In Colours and 
10 Illustrations in Klack>aiid-White by Warwick Goble. 4to. 21 b net. 

It is divided Into three parts Parti. Fairy SUines ; Part II. Fairy 
Songs, Dances, and Talk ; Part III. Fairyland and Fairy Lore. 

This volume supplemonts and completes the Series of Fairy looks 
edited by Andrew Lans. 

By SIR RIDER HAGGARD 


Montezuma’S Daughter. 

68 net 

Mr. Meeson's Will. 68. net. 
Nada the Lily, 6s.net. 
Pearl-Maiden, a Taie of the 

Fall of Jerusalem 6s. uet. 
She. Ss. net. 

Stella Fregellus : a lau- of 

Three Dectinies. Os. net. 
Swallow ; A Tale of the Great 
Tiek. 6s. net. 

The Mahatma and the Hare ; 

A Dieain Story. 3s. 6d. net. 

The People of the Mist. es. net. 
The Witch’s Head, es. net. 

With ANDREW LANG . 

The World's Desire, es. net. 


By the Same Author, 

Crown b\o. \\ ith II lustrations. 7s 6d. net each. 

THE BOOK OF GOOD HUNTING 
THE BOOK OF THE LONG TRAIL 
SUBMARINE AND ANTI-SUBMARINE 
THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 
TALES OF. THE GREAT WAR 
THE BOOK OF THE BLUE SEA 
THE BOOK OF THE THIN RED LINE 


LOMGMAHS- POCKET LIBRARY 

Fcap. Svo. 3s. Od. net pei Volume, Cloth ; 5s. net, Leather. 

AN8TEY (F.) MONTGOMERY (Bishop) 

Voces Fopull. With Illustratiunshy •^'uolnss on Faith and Praotloo. 

J. Buknaki) Pauthidqe. tliid Cloth onl}. 3s. 6d. uet. 

Series. 

«. r.. . s MORRIS (William) 

ARNOLD (Sir Edwin) The Ute ami Death of Jason. A 

The LIfirht of the World. Poem. 

Poems by the Way 

DE LA MARE (W.) ' 

Songs of Childhood. Dream of John Ball, and A 

FROUDE (Ja A.) A Tale of the Houaa of the 

Short Studies on Croat Subjects, • 

In n volniuHS The Roots of the Mountains. 2vol8. 

6 volumes. Diittsring Plain. 

AUf I Wood beyond the World. 

INUELIIVf (iiean; The wen at the world’s End. 2 vol 8 . 

Poems, selected by Andrew Lang, j The Water of the Wondrous Isles. 

I 2 voU. 

Th« Story of My HovL Tho Pllgrimo of Hopo ; and 

■ A ai M y jt ^ Chants for Soolallsts. 

LANC (Andrew) nows from Nowhere. 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old Franco. 

New and Old Letters to Dead NEWMAN (Cardinal) 

Apologls Pro vita Sua. As. ed. net. 
sfnri Versoo on Various Oooaslons. 

5^? The Church of the Fathers. 


Vooes Popull. With Illustratiuns hy 
J. Buknaki) Pauthidqe. 2nd 
Series. 

ARNOLD (Sir Edwin) 

Tlia Ught of tho World. 

DE LA MARE (W.) 

Songs of Childhood. 

FROUDE (J. A.) 

Short Studies on Croat Subjects. 

lij 6 volumes. 

INCELDW (Jean) 

Poems, selected by Andrew Lang, j 

JEFFERIES (Riohard) 

Tha Story of My HovL 

LANC (Andrew) 

Ballads and Lyrics of Old Franco. 
New and Old Letters to Dead 
Authors 

Ballades and Rhymes. 

Books and Bookmen. 

Old Friends. 


MACKAIL (J. W.) STEVENSON (R.L.) 

Ssleot Epigrams from tho Creek! ***•■■ Bydo. N\ith 

Anthology. 2 vols, Greek - ... 

Text ami English Trauslation. ^ * Cardon of Vorseo. 

The Sayings of ChrlsL Collected J*** ^"anilter. 

and Arranged from the OoBjiels. Wrong Box. 

The Eologues and Ceorgloa of uirvaaAai 
Virgil. Translated from the WcTMAN (Sl&niOy^ 

Latin into English Prose. Tho House of the Wolf. 


BY BEATRICE CHASE 

THROUGH A DARTMOOR WINDOW 

\> 1 th 8 Illustrations. 7s. net. 

THE DARTMODR WINDDW AGAIN 

With 6 Illustrations. Ts. net. 

GDR5E BLDSSDMS FRDM DARTMDDR 

With (t lllustriitioiiB. Fcap. 8vo. 2a. 6d. net 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS 

t'GMl’LEl’E EDITION reissued at 5 b. net per volume. 

VIVIAN GREY VENETIA 

THE YOUNG DUKE CONINCSBY 

DONTARINI FLEMING SYBIL 

ALROY TANCRED 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE LOTHAIR 

ENDYMION 


LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO., 39, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4 
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the author, “the 
mastabas of the 
fourth, fifth and 
sixth dynasties 
consisted of a cere- 
monial chamber, 
certain retreats 
enclosing memorial 
statues or images, 
and a shaft or well 
leading beneatli the 
earth to the actual 
funereal ajiartmcnt 
where lay the body.” 
The book is an ex- 
amination of inscrip- 
tions discovered in 
these tombs, and a 
discussion of 
several debatable 
points. Many re- 
markably clear 
photographs of the 
stones with t li e i r 
hieroglyphics a r e 
reproduced in full- 
])agc plates, and the 
detailed e n 1 a r g e- 
ments of portions of 
the drawings and in- 
s c r i t 1 o n s are 
curiously iascinat- 
ing, })u luring as 
they do the dailv 
life of a buricfl age ; 
a hie, too, not so 
widely (lifteriiig 
from our modern 
ways. The book is 
wntttm in excellent 
J Tench, and is a 
valuable piei e of 
research. 








Ffofn Le Mastaba Egyptian 

» (Gyldendal). 
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Plate I : Paroi A. 



Cambridge University Press 


A History of the Cambridge 
University Press, 1521 — 1921. 

Ry S. C . l^OBRRTS, M A. With jS illustrations. 
Demy Svo. 17s 6d net. 

“ \ fully ilocuiiirntril hut (ielit,-httullv road. ibli- hI■^1( r\ of tin* Caiuhi uif'r 
ITuivi-rsitv Prl•s‘^ whicli he»aii jii a uiode^^t waN fuiii huiidrrd x^ai-s 
iifio . I'lu- hook IS uot oiil\ thf hi>l()iv of an aii«i«nt pirss, hut a 

valuahlc ( oiitnhiitioii to thu <’\( iliiii; stnr\ o1 c uh pniitin/L’ It i'. 
wuttL ‘11 \Mtli a lint- soiist- of both litfi.ir\ and Justoiual piopmtmn, and 
it is (‘iiibodic 1 Ml an appiopnattd> liandsoinr xoluiin' '' I hi Observer 

A History of American Literature. 

Edited bv \V. 1 ’ TRENT, T,T, D . ] ICRSKTNK. Ph 1 ) . 
S. P. SJJKKMAN, PhD , and C VAX DOKJ^X. PhD. 
)n 4 volumes Koyal Svo 31 is net each 

Volumes 111 & IV, 1 .ater Xational Literature (iS^o- 
igoo), Parts TI and IIJ, an' now ready. A prospectus 
"iving particulars uill be sent on lequest 

“ It rppii-('s(‘iits tlu“ llowfv rd Aim ru .111 sthol.uship and kW vdiMii, ami 
]iro\ idi-s an (•iitiifl\ ii(‘w li.isis foi llit* f onsidtTalKiu ol \inoi K.in ( ultUH , 
ab It has ('\jupssrd it^flt in lih- ami h'ttfis. m.uy paituulaiK shut th» 
iniddlf of l.ist i PiitiirN /7n ) orAOiin posl 

Beowulf. An introduction to the studN ol the Poem, 

with a discussion of the stones of (.)ffa and l-'inn Ry 
P W’. ('] IA]\Ii 3 KRS With .S ])lateN Demy .S\o 

30s net 

‘ Ml K \\ C hainht T" ha'' loi'UM tl in tlu' PH'*.! ut \ olvnm tin disi un'.iou'' 
wliK h )ia\p I'allifit'd, .ind sonii'tiim s ni«rd, duriiifc: tin* la-t liundinl \cais 
about lhi> uimiiu' poriu Few li\in|,; siholai^ an- belter oiuipiml with 
ihe erudition in iiianv liiflerent holds, demanded h\ the task I In 

l)ooK is .1 ( oiupi'iidiuin ('f ‘ Heowulf ’ st hol.tishij) indispensable to »\tiv 
seiioiis student ol ()1<1 l-iislisl) ’ I hi' M auchcstir (>uardiun 

The New Shakespeare. F.dited bv 

SIP AK : UUP (jUlLLKP-roUCH and JOHN DOVER 
\\ IT-SOX The third volume is now ready — 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Cloth Ss net, leather 
ms Od net 

Previously jniblished ---The 'I'cmpc^t Ch»tli 7s od net, 
leather ms Pd net. The Two OnitlcmcH oj \'('yoii(i 
Cloth f)s net, leather los fid net 

Ihe edition is a real ( (nMiibution to scholaiship It is a \o\at:<’ 111 
the spiiit of till 1 Ji/alieth.uis over s« as not mi (kaih i harteil , .nid 
solid laud 1' HI siyht on the lioii/oii — .1 new siul'iiKiU ol tin teM ol 
Shakes])fare ■' — I hi Ttmt's Ltlcra>\ SupplcnmU 

Matthew Prior. stiid\ of his pul)li( careei 

and correspondence ]^y G WTCICIIAM LhX.Ci, 
I'cllow and Tutor of New Collej^e, Oxlord. With a 
trontispiece J)emy Svo 22s 6d net 

•\s .1 wiiti r of h^ht veise. 1 'nor stands seeond to none 111 tin \uRiistau 
nj^e (il Eiifilish Lilt'i.Ttuie. but it is onl\ reieiitlv that iitmtion has- be« n 
drawn to him as a wiitei ol proM* ol uiiusual exielU m » It is m w pussibk 
to i< ( oiisti IK t in detail and to tstnii.ile the \,i]iu nl tin wt.ik onne b\ 
Trior in the diiilouiatu seixue 

Rabelais* Pcadint^s .selected by W' E SMITH, M 
sometime l-'ellow' ol St John’s ('olhf^e, Caiubridi^e 
With a ^Memoir by Sii JOflX SAND VS, latt !> 
C'rown .Svo Ss bd net 

“ Studiiitsuf Kabel. US will welt nine till SI l.i^t lruit>-<il thi l.ibouisol a 
iii.istei 111 Kabel.Tisiaii le.iriiiuf; .it om e with platitude ,md w nh u 1 

Tlie little \ nluiiie should pnu e p\t eediii^K usiliil ” \ o/o mirf p/o / ns 

Moliere. By ,\RTHI R TU.T.I'V, .M a , IVII.m and 

Lecturer of King’s College, C'ainbndge W ith a putiait 
of Moliere Crown Svo 12s Od net, 

“ Wlidt Mr ’li!le\ has done is to take us briellv thioufih ilie hie ami 
then at t,'rcater length through most ol the pla\s, and to i ml with two 
chapters of general cnlicisni. Keatlers of his pre\ loiis woik will net d no 
assur.uice that il is all well done ” — 7 he 7 inus J Uirnr\ SiipplcmefU 

On Some Antiquities in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Dunecht House, 

Aberdeenshire. By the Right Rev. (L E 

BROWNE, D.D. With 60 plates. Demy 4to. ()^s net 

“ At the present moment, when so much is being wTitten on aieh^olugx 
and startling things uttered, as at the recent meetings ol the Tntish 
Association, it is opportune to see Ibis splendid work on groups of pre- 
historic remains m the Duiierlit area, the interest. di\ersn\, and tlie 
number of which is so great. . . . It is m everN w’av a book in which all 
who have taken pai t as promoters or helpers will ha\ e great satisfaction.” 

7 he Abenfcai Daily Journal 


The Renaissance 
Architecture. 1 


of Roman 


.r^]TC 01 UwCUl.l]T 6 * Part 1 , Italy. By Sir 

THOMAS f;RAHAM JACKSOX, Bart , R.A. With 
a frontisjiicct' in colour, 47 jilatcs (6 in colour), and 
2(y illustrations in the text. Crown 4to. 42s net 

In this work the author i ontiiiiies his .lecouiit (lK.guii in Hyzantinc and 
Kumanisqui Iri hifiitiih and (inthit Iri hiltiliiH) ol the ( ourse of An hi 
teetuie 111 Kiiiopi. .iiid diM iissi >' the attmipted icMNal ol Koni.m 
\ii hilei tun in the 1 ith .iiid i6th i enturies 

Essays on the Latin Orient, bv 

WILLIAM MILLICR, M.A (Oxon) With 7 plates, 
2 illustrations in the text, and a ma)i Ro\ al Svo 40s net 

1 his voluine consists nf articles and umiiograplis ujnai tin Latin Om lit 
and Ikilk.Ui Histor\ , publi-'hed betwieii nSijr .ind tin [ire^tiit vt'.ii All 
the artii lesh.i\ e bi i ii rcMscd and brought uji to d.iti 1)\ tlu light ot retent 
n seaich. 

Prehistory. A Stud\' ol early (.iiltun's in TCunijn* 

and the Mediterranean Biisin By M (' HU Rl\ ITT, 
M A , 1 ' C, S With a short jireface by L’ABBE H. 
BRELTL, Professor at the Institute of Human 
Palieontology. Pans W’lth 47 plates R ova I Svo 3;snet 

Mr Huikittis to be I ougi.itiilati d on Jiis book It i-^ indeed a feat to 
ha\e pnubued so eaih iii his i .ireer .i woik lh.it i'\ i vn student of pie- 
his*orii s wdi lumetuith be gl.id to liave at his i Ibow While usehil 
throughout. howe\ I r. It is ol s])e( lal \ .ihu iii so t,ii as it im orpor.ites tin 
wiitM's liisl-h.uid inloT m.itioii ,is .iiquiied in the i omp.m\ of tliesi 
high piiests of the i .im - hiiiitiug siu'me. Missis ibeuil .md Oberniaiei 

I hi I iniis 1 lii'tarv 'snpphmi nt 

Social Life in Britain from the 
Conquest to the Reformation. 

A Series of I'-xtracts from Contemjiorary Writers, com- 
piled by (L G COULTOX, M \ 

Re-issue with an Index and 40 additional illustrations. 

Demy 8\'o 24s net 

‘‘ It is one of thobe delightful books 1h.it do not dtiii.iiid to In le.id 
stiaight tliroiigli, but insist, so rii h is the stoie oi x.nioiis iiitoini.ition 
and ent( I tamnient, on lx mg i(‘.id str.iight on tioiii .iii\ jiage ,it whiili 
till' w'ould-bi desiiltoi\ reader inav open M llrowsi ni ii, .md \ou 

.ire I oiistaiill.N enbi t.inierl ” I hi Jiniis J ihiary SnppUment 

Studies in Islamic Mysticism, bv 

REYXOLD ALLEYXIC XICHOT.SOX, Lirt D., LED. 
Lecturer in IVi>,iaii in Hie I mversily of ( ambndge, 
formerly Fellow of 'J'rinit\ ('ollcge Demy iSvo 24s net. 

‘ Dr Nicholson, bv ,1 long sene-, ol editions, 1 1 aiisl.i tioiis ,md essa\s li.is 
acqmrcil .i I’Uiopean reputalioii .is a masli r ol this suhn'ct Dr 

NkIioIsoh's work leavi s nothing to be desiitd tioiii the j>oinl ol \ lew ol 
eithci learning nr taste ” — 'J he '^ulurdav Kevitii 

Twenty-Five Years in East Africa. 

By JOHX R()SCOE, ^r..-\ , Ri'ttoi of ()\ingtoii, Xorfolk, 
tornurly of Hie Chinch ]\lissioiiar)' Society. With 
i<i ])lati s and a ma}). Demy Svo 2 vS net 

Mi Kosi ot si, not nii rel\ .i niissjon.i] \ s ri < oid -it is \ 1 1 \ nmi h more 
than th.it It is tlie sioi\ ol the laiK rla\s ol l'aiio|)eaii si ttli iiu nl, a 
iiaiT.itiM ol ti.iM'l. -md a lan pii tim oi piniiitiM peo]>le-, ,md eaih' 

( oiulitKiiis. \\ hu h tin oidiii.iic man (earing too lit lie loi missions jieihaps) 
will Had witli pli.isiiK’ \ book .dike toi llii evplorcM, tin crarncst 

woikii. the t onsi leiitioiis oftii i.d. and tin (iithiisiot in i \p.msion and 
the largi 1 Iili of the lanjxit ' ^milh .IJiun 

Travels of a Consular Officer in 
North - West China. By ERIC 

TEJCHMAX', C l.E , of H B M C onsular Service in Cliina 
WiHi <14 illustrations Irom photograjihs taken by the 
author and 4 maps (two being original maps of Shensi and 
Kansu). Royal Svo. 25s net 

” It is poss,ible to sjieak m the highest u nils ol this .idiiiiiable book, 
which !■' at om f sthol.irh, jiuIk i.iI and exireinelv mien sting, evi n from 
theordiiiar\ 01 i asual ti .in ellei ’spomt o! \ lew " 7 he Mam hesier iiuardian 

The Lands of Silence. A History of 

Arctic and Antarctic Exploration. By the late Sir 
CLEMHXTS R. :MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R S. Completed 
lor publication, and with a Pretace, by Dr F. li. H 
(iUlT.LFMARD. Rojal 8vo. With a portrait of the 
author, 2f> plates, and 25 maps and illu-strations. 45s net. 

• A lompleti leioril of the gradual ieM.iliiig ot the Tokii region^- to 
om ken . There < .tii be no doubt th-iT this i> tlu most .luthontativc 
lreatis<' on a \a^t and complex subject we can well hojx* to possess. . . . 
Clements .Maikh.iiii was, and will be reineinbeied as, the Gibbon of Tolar 
Histoiy.” -7 he Miirntn^ Po^t 


Fetter Lane, London, L.C.4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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Decoration, by the late Lovat Fraser, for “The World,” a poem by 
W. B. Rands, published as a Rhyme Sheet 

[Poetry Bookshop) 


MY BOOK 
OF FAVOURITE 
FAIRY TALES. 

Retold by Captain rujRic VREUENPURCf and others. 

Illustrated by Jennie Harbour 6s 6c1. net. (Rapiiael 

Tuck.) 

“ My Book of b'avouritc Fair\’ Tales ” is one of thirty 
volumes in the Raphael House Library of Ciift-books 
The series is edited by Captain Edric \Tedcnburg and is 
illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by some of 
the foremost artists of the day. Miss Jennie Harbour’s 
pictures arc a delight to the eye, with their firm, graceful 
outlines and their original colour schemes ” Tlie Goo^e 
Girl ” and ' The Magic Mirror ” are our fav^ourites Foi 
the stories themselves, there are our old friends, " f.ittle 
Red Riding Hood,” ” Snow-White,” ” Hansel and 


Grethcl ” and '' The Sleeping BeautyJ*^ 
with some less well known, as ” Prince 
Cheri ” and ” Tufty Riquet.” In " Cinder- 
ella ” we notice that the writer does not 
use the fairy godmother legend. A little 
bird brings the cinder girl her dress of 
gold and silver and her slippers of spangled 
silk. She goes to the ball and nothing ' 


From First Aid to the A r.ateur The Forum. 
Photographer Rome. 

(Seeley, Senoce). 




St. CcemenTs Danes, Strand. 

From a new illustrated edition of “Trivia, or The Art of Walking the Streets of London," by 
^ John Gay, which Mr. Daniel O'Connor is publishing. 


can .siir}ia‘'S the devotion ol 
the prince, ” He danced with 
her and no one else ; and he 
never left her hand ; and 
when anyone else came to ask 
her to dance, he said . ' This 
lady is dancing with me ’ ” 
The children will lov'c this 
book. 

A BOOK OF 
DRAWINGS. 

By H. M Bateman. 

Witli an Introduction by 

G. K Chesterton. 

I os. 6d. (Methuen.) 

No one can ” criticise ” 
Mr. H. M. Bateman. Either 
you don't care for his work, 
or you spend hours expound- 
ing him to your friends in 
the hopeless task of translating 
his drawings into words. And 
the strange thing is that you 
can ” read his sketches — 
can look at them for minutes 
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BIO(rR 4 PH'S 4\D Iff \fOIR S 

ASTARTE 

A Fragmen* of Truth concerning George Lord Byron 

By RALPH EARL OF LOVELACE 

Revised aod* supplemented with much new material 
by Mary Countess of Lovelace. 

Medium 8vo, 18/- net. 

Edition de Luxe (very few remain) £3. 3s. 

T ad\ I (jvelact was initki oblip^ation as wt s( c the 
matter to do what she has dont I itnt ^ 

HENRY DUKE OF GRAFTON 

By Sir ALMERIC FITZROY. K.C B., K C V O 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12 6 net 

(.i\ts us the Mi\ ciclion and atnuispluit of tlu 
peimd Movvtuif I* st 

( Hkl^rJAh PHIlO<>OPH\ 

THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT 

By G F. BARBOUR. D Phil. 

AllHOROF \ PHirosOPHK A1 si I 1)Y OI iHKlsilVN 
FlllKs H( 

Demy 8vo. 7^6 net 

A practical and popular expression of the conditions 
of unity and its relation to the ideals of variet> and 
freedom. The author shows how some of the hin- 
drances to the unity of mankind mi^y be removed. 


IHh PLAIN ENGLISH 01 F^^CHO s/s 

DREAMS and the UNCONSCIOUS 

By C. W VALENTINE. M.A.. B Sc., D.Phil. 

Professor of Education in the University of Birminghann 
Grown 8vo. 4 '6 net 

Its freedom from technicalities and its brevity and 
restraint make this just the book that is needed to 
render intelligible those points which are at present 
somewhat obscured in the minds of readers. 


THL PI il\ I \(,I ISH ()1 

SELF-TRAINING IN MYSTICISM 

By the Rev. H. L HUBBARD 

\1 IHOH Uh lllf Dll? \MLAM) OF RF\LI[\ KI( 

Crown 8vo. 4/6 net 

A book giving advice in clear and simple language to 
those who feel drawn to the interior life of prayer 
and self-oblation. 

A PI K1 K 1 f.Il I UH)K 

VIATICUM : or Travellers* Scrip 

Chosen and arranged by 

J H. FOWLER 

Paper, 1 6 net. Quarter bound, gilt, 2/6 net 

An anthology of the best thought of all ages, approved 
by the taste of successive generations. It will be 
warmly welcomed as a Christmas souvenir. 


22, BERNERS STREET, IV. /| 



' •• EVERY OMARIAN MUST BUY 
THIS VOLUME 1 y 


I here is no illnstrated edition 
of Umar lvlmv>am which 
has H) iiiar.nifl( cut v 
H lus )t itl ites IS Mr 

lliK ^ sivs ^ 

C K ^ 111 X 
1 A 

bphei iiooK is priiile I 

Sgc III t>i»e of _rtat 

^ hcauti ert'h (inati iiii 

‘ set forth on i dei < rated 

^ pue iiid the e\iini»les 

of < oloiir Prnitimr iit 'erv 

r due I here in* 1- F'dI pi''c 
III istriti uis 111 \ 1 M 1 Ui u-ntil 
»l » ir-. with (le oi i 

e tith 1)1^^ Ihc • 


\ tile tith 1)1^^ 

\ r'ip*r ns*l is )f 

‘ P I i isiil 

wrjr iilth* I jt I < ecil ( hiBterton 

not M 1 h I I bllS 

In this editi m Mrs Valmei 
% adneiea what s iiiaiii irtista lia\c 

ittcmnted Mie iiiUi jirets latlni than ilhisti ites 
^ and her interpietatiun is iina/nu iii its Im iiiti 

II I Its i h illeiiRe 


COLLECTED POEMS OF 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 

Crown 8vo Cloth gilt, 7/6 net 
Velvet Persian Yapp in box 16/- net 

V '^ouienir I dltion of this |)opiilar Aiitlioieass P<»ems Spetially drawn 
initials title paj^es ind de oiations aloiiK with cleai printing and 
uood pajier make this a handsome volume Hie whole is printed 
in two toloiira 

□ □ □ □ 

•BOOKLETS for the CHILDREN 

Size 3} X 21 1/- net 

( Icai print, on good paper with attraitive illuBtrated cover, make 
these ideal gifts for the little ones 

1. Alice in Wonderland 4. The Arabian Nights 

2. Andersen's Fairy Tales 5. Robinson Crusoe 

3. Grimm's Fairy Tales 6. Water Babies 

7. Young Folks' Birthday Book 


London t LEOPOLD B. HILL* 2* Langham Place, W.l 


A Splendid Christmas Present 

THE 

ONE VOLUME EDITION 


OF 

RUDYARD 
KIPLING’S 
VERSE - - 

INCLUSIVE EDITION 1885-1918 
NEARLY 800 PAGES 

25/- NET 

HODDER & STOUGHTON, Ltd , Publishers, LONDON 
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From A Book of Drawings 
By H. M. Bateman 
(Methuen). 


• They Would Have It." 


By permission of the proprietors of Punch, 


together while your smile grows broader, and can come 
back for another look, with a still more keen appreciation 
and a smile that threatens to become permanent. The 
besti^f his Punch pages are collected in this book, and with 


it the dullest, most depressing of days may be defied. Who 
can resist “ The Boy who Breathed on the Glass at the 
British Museum,*’ or " Economy in Matches,** or “ The 
False Income-Tax Return and its Rectification ** ? And 
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ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 



From A Book of Drawings 

By H. M. Bateman 
{Mefhuefi). 

there are others," a great many others, which make for 
that subtle mirth which is the peculiar attribute of this 
admirable artist. Mr. Chesterton’s introductory essay runs 
on his familiar lines, now a trifle worn, but sufficiently 


They Would Have It.' 


serviceable to carry a light train of argument, and we 
gather from his attack on the existing conditions of society 
and politics that he appreciates Mr. Bateman — which after 
all is tlie main thing. 


B\ permission of the proprietors of Punch. 
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famous masque, the present writer has 
not seen it. The volume is satisfjnng 
in its outward appearance — print, 
paper and binding are worthy of the 
poem they embody, and the colour 
pictures and black-and-white* drawings 
and decorations with which Mr. Arthur 
Rackham has illustrated and eml>ellished 
it most sensitively interpret the beauty 
and bizarre magic of the poem and 
give artistic completeness to a book 
that will appeal not only to collectors 
but to all who like to possess great 
literature in a setting that is in keeping 
with it. “ Comus lends itself wonderfully 
to Mr. Rackham ’s delicate, eerily im- 
aginative art. Milton himself has said 
nothing more graceful and charming of 
Ins M'ood-Nymphs, hi.s dowery-kirtled 
Naiads, nor of Sabrina fair than Mr. 
Kackham has put into his paintings, 
and always when it comes to presenting 
the elvish, ghostly things that haunt 


COMUS. 

By John Milton. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
25s. (Hcinemann.) 


the night or Com ns's rabble of obscene monsters, the 
artist’s vision and grim or elfin fantasy keep pace 
with the poet's. This is high praise, but not too high. 
Mr. Rackham has found . a great subject for his brush 


If there has ever been a more beautiful edition of ISlilton’s and pencil in “ Comus " and in the result is fully justi- 



fied of his daring in choosing it 


THE HILLS OF RUEL 
AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Fiona Maclkod 

Illustrated by M. H Lawrf.N(. i: 

T 5s net 

(Heincinann ) 

There are seven stories and eight 
coloured illustrations, beside the liead- 
and tail-pieces in black-and-white Miss 
Margery H. J.awrence is to be con- 
gratulated on her part of the work, for 
her pictures make a lair marriage willi 
the strange and haunting tevt. An illus- 
trated Fiona Ma('l rod is good to luivc and 
to hold, since this other .side of W’llliam 
Sharp has often high claims on literature. 
If we take these stones, we may be 
drawn by one more than another, by the 
“ Yellow Moonrock ” more than " The 
Sad Queen," and rhe terror of “ Dun- 
Xan-Roii " is greater work than 
" Ahez the l^ale ” ; but there is little 
to choose between them, because there 
is nothing like any, unless it be other 
some in the gift of Inona Maclcod Tliey 
are all echoes of that " long waihng 
shout " in the forest of lironliande, 
which IS heard by Ahez, and of thi.s is 
their spell. \\’e who have the freedom 
of Arthurian romance know well that 
adventurous woofl, but not assuredly in 
the guise presented here, nor have we 
heard anywhere of such happenings 
among its " giant thickets of oak and 
beech." It is so of the re.st. The lore 
of " changelings " is with us in tales 
without end, but none of them are 
like Morag in " Fara Ghaol " — no, not 
among all the Morags, all the seal- women 
and women of the sea. Yet if it be 
said that " The D^n-Nan-Ron " stands 
out in the whole collection, there may 
be no denial after all. So the counsel 
is. See and choose. 
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Ffo.il Sisters’ Quarters, Salonika Arch of Qalerius. 

[Grant Richards). 
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THE GREAT 
WHITE SOUTH. 

By Herbert Poniing, F.J< Ci S. ,^os. (Duckworth.) 

The Briti.sli Ant.U' tic Iix])edition, igio-13, was one of 
those magnificent ;id\eiUiires that go clown the ages as 
history, and it will never tad to arouse a thrill. Not one 
per cent, of the total niiinher of applications to join it 
could be considered , and of the little compain^ who set 
out from Port C halmers, New’ Zealand, on November 20th, 
joio, some were iie\er to return. The story of the whole 
expedition is told by 


of this prolonged and imdaunted fight against intolerable 
cold and fierce blizzards, with food inadequate and hope 
diminishing every hour ; but it is an epic story, one that 
belongs to the world as surely as the stories of olden-time 
heroes. For the manner of its relation, and the skill of 
the vivid and often humorous pictures, the tales of the 
strange fauna of that ice-bound continent, the general 
presentation of the life of the friendly little company on 
board the 7 erra 'Sova, we are beyond measure indebted 
to the author. To his companions he pays generous 
tribute of praise ; and in spite of disaster, we feel that the 
end was in one very real sense success, and that the w'orld 

is the better for such 


Mr. Pouting, who was 
its “ camera artist ” (a 
term well de.served), in 
tins bulky book, of 
whirl I no reader can 
alYorci to skip a singh 
page. The photo- 
gra] hs alone — thertj an* 
175 ».f them — would be 
worth the price : but, 
fascinating and bc'auti- 
ful though they are. it 
IS tlic simple, straight- 
forward story that one 
dare not miss. An;l 
after troubles and 
liazards innumerable, 
the selected party 
reached the South I*ole 
a t la st on J an nary i (>1 h , 
Kpj. only to find that 
tile Norwegians under 
Koald Amundsen Jiad 
been there l)efore. “ It 
is a terribh' clisajiiioint- 
ment,” wrote Captain 
Scott in his diary, and 
I am very sorry for 
my loyal companions 
Thf‘n came the awTul 
return . through incon- 
ceivably bad w^cather, 
in teni]H‘ratiiri*s rang- 
ing from sixty to eighty 
degrees of frost ; tin* 
death of Evans ; the 
death of heroic Oates, 
wdio walked out jnto 
the blizzard kncnvmg 
his certain fate, wath 
the sole idea of r('he\- 
ing the rest of the little 
band of an ill man ; and 
the death of the brave 



an adventure, so greatly 
undertaken. 

SISTERS’ 

QUARTERS: 

SALONIKA. 

I^y AI A R G LT I-. K I T i: 

h'EDDEN 6s (C.raiit 

Richards ) 

Miss I-'edden, as a 
V A.U nurse, received 
her sailing orders for 
the l^kist in May, iciiC, 
tv\o others besides her- 
self being detached to 
proceed to Salonika anfl 
establish a Red C'ross 
Invalid Kit( hen All 
she has to say about 
the jriurney. and her 
varu'tl expi'riencc^ on 
active servu:t\ is inll 
of inten'st ; wc‘ sc‘e the 
strange eastmn ])hases 
of the war lioni a 
fn'sh viewqioint, and 
naturally many details 
aie mentioned wdiu h a 
man wouhl probably 
have ]>asscd oveu', but 
which add greatly to 
tht‘ (dearness of the 
jiu'ture. dhe prepara- 
tion of delicacies went 
on under difficult con- 
ditions, for example 
111 draughty bell-tents 
with o 1) s 1 1 n a t ci oil- 
stoves for the only 
heating apparatus ; the 
tents fell down ; the 


leader him.sclf. Eight From The Great White^outh The Freezing of the Sea. whole scene was 

months later the search (Duckworth), mass of lialf-set jelly 


party found the bodies 

of Wilson, Bowsers and Scott, and some of the photo- 
graphic films then recovered are reproduced in this 
book. The pathos of it is that the party had arrived 
writhin a very few miles of one of their camjis, and for four 
days were unable to leave the tent owing to thii gale. 
“ No one in the world," runs an entry m one of Captain 
Sc>ott’s notebooks, " would have expected the tempera- 


lemonade and cornflour 
w'ell mixed wdth sand and dust, and affording a delicious 
meal fc^r the tlu^s." Hut the British girls and the British 
soldiers had the same genial philosophy, and, nothing 
daunted, they all got on with tlieir jobs whatever 
happened, (ieneral Sir Bryan Mahon, K.C.B , K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O , contributes a pleasant foreword, and the woodcuts 
by Lieutenant E. V. Carpenter, R.E.C., are excellent. 


tures and surfaces w^hich we have encountered at this 
time of the year. . . . Our wreck is certainly due to this 
sudden advent of •■evere weather. I do not think human 
beings ever came through such a month as w’e have come 
through. . . . AVe are weak, wanting is difficult, but for 
my own sake I do not regret this journey, which has shown 
iiat Englishmen can endure hardships, help one another, 
and ^eet death with as great a fortitude as ever in the 
past.*' There is a heartache in the record of the final stages 


THE BLOCKING OF ZEEBRUGGE. 

By Captain Alfred F. H. Carpenter, V.C., K.N. 15s. 

(Herbert Jenkins.) 

One of the most strildng and gallant deeds in naval 
history is described, from its inception to its tremendous 
climax, in this book. Plans, maps and photographs make 
everything clear, and the story is thrillingly told by one 
who knows it thoroughly. 
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history; biography 

AND TRAVEL 



From Barbary : The Romance of the Nearest East Carthage, the Ancient Harbour 

A. MacCalliim Scott, M.P. 

(T hornton Butterworth) Reviewed in this Number. 


SOUTH. 

By Sir Ernest Shackleton, C.V.O ios. 6d. (Heiiie- 
maiiii ) 

The adventurous journey of Sir Ernest Shackleton's 
1914-1917 Antarctic Expedition, with the object of making 
the first crossing of the South Polar continent from sea 
to sea, is here recorded in a cheaper and handier edition 
than the large original book, and in view of the author’s 
recent departure for the far south once again it will be 
welcomed by the public, without doubt. In his preface, 
dated September last. Sir Ernest explains the aims of the 
expedition and disposes of the last vestige of prejudice, 
felt by some when the party sailed in the very opening 
week of war, that a ship's company of fit men should leave 


their fellows to do the fighting. The whole company 
instantly volunteered, only to be told to “ carry on " with 
their exploration ; and “ finally," says Sir Ernest, when 
the expedition did return, practically the whole of those 
members V who had come unscathed through the dangers 
of the Antarctic took their places in the wider field of 
battle." The story of those years of trial is well told ; 
and one of its more enthralling incidents, which nearly 
culminated in disaster, will bear reading many times over 
— the life of the men who were marooned on Elephant 
Island, and their rescue just in time. At the fourth time 
of trying, the leader managed to reach the island, and 
his account of the welcome by the tiny black figures on 
shore brings a lump into the throat. For ten months 
they had not washed, since " had one man washed, half'a 
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dozen others would 
have had to go with- 
out a drink all day '' ; 
appalling weather had 
harassed them, and 
their food was peril- 
ously near the end, 
limpets, seaweed and 
stewed seal bones 
being the fare on 
the final day. That 
day was August 30th, 
1916, and the resolve 
was made that " we 
intend to keep August 
30th as a festival for 
the rest of our lives.” 
It IS a great and 
stirring record, and one 
of the world’s splendid 
stones of courage and 
endurance. 

RUMANIA 
IN LIGHT 
AND 

SHADOW. 

By Ethel Greening 

Pantazzi. 

30S. net. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

To most of us 
Rumania is an u n - 



mode of life, and 
the various interesting 
and amusing features 
met with in * travel- 
ling, at festivals, here, 
there and everywhere; 
as a Canadian by birth, 
the author had a fresh 
viewpoint, and her 
comments are vivacious 
and full of excellent 
appreciation of the 
humorous side of 
things. Serious matters 
begin with the second 
portion — 1916 to 1919 
— and we feel that out 
of the severe test 
Madame Pantazzi came 
heroically. The many 
excellent photographs 
add much to the 
reader's enjoyment of 
the valuable work of 
this gallant lady. 

THE 

RAINBOW 

BRIDGE. 

By Reginald Farrer. 

2 IS. (Arnold.) 

A little over a year 
ago the author of this 
book died in the wilds 


known country; it was 
the fortune of the 
author of tliis book to 
become thoroughly 
familiar with that land 
during years of peace 
and war, and it is our 
good fortune to read 
her vivid account of 
her experiences. As 
the wife of Commander 
Pantazzi she shared in 
the terrifying c> v e n t s 
which came thick and 
fast after Rumania 
became involved in the 
spreading European con- 
flagration, and her account 
of the flight to Odessa, 
the rule — or rather mis- 
rule — of the Reds,” the 

plots and intrigues and 
daily dangers, and finally 
the entry of the Germans 
and her troublous journey 
back to comparative 
safety, form a sequence of 
exciting adventures which 
could not have been told 
to nearly such good effect 
had a less simple and 
colloquial style tempted 
her. The first part of the 
book treats of the years 
from 1909 to 1916, and 
contains a very charm- 
ing^' description of the 
people, their general 



of Tipper Burma, on 
a journey of adventure 
probably undertaken 
with an object similar 
to that of his well-known 
Chinese travel s — the 
collecting of new 
species of plants and 
flowers. The ” Rainbow 
Bridge ” is the bridge 
of his memories, and 
instead of his book 
being the kind of 
volume one might 
expect from a specialist, 
of interest only to his 
fellow-specialists, it is a 
record of all kinds of 
quaint experiences in 
districts of China and 
the borders of Tibet 
where the Britisher was 
a rare bird. Written 
throughout with a strong 
predilection for the 
humorous side of things, 
it has also a manner of 
its own in the use of 
words; sometimes 
almost conversational, 
and always just right in 
tone, never exaggerated. 
It is one of the best 
travel-books of the 
season, and many of 
i t s photographic illus- 
trations are exceptionally 
charming. 
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IN THE 
LAND OF 
LALLA ROOKH. 

By A. S. Wadi A, M.A. 6s. net. (Dent.) 

A thousand miles’ tramp throiigli tlic Vale of 
Cashmere — the mere idea of it sets us longing ; and 
to read the account of this excursion as presented by 
“ one who did it ” increases the desire of stay-at-iiome 
readers to see some of the beautiful iilaccs— and 
people — here commemorated. !Mr. Wadia has j a 
pleasantly-flowing narrative style, and he is well 
informed in the literature of the district ; he also 
loses his heart with charming naivete ever}^ now and 
again to ladies whom he meets on his travels, and 
the ability to do this gracefully lends, as we all 
know, a gentle glow of human interest to any 
record. With such aceomjilishmcnts it would be 
difficult not to write a good book. The journev 



From Exploration of Air {John Murray). Ostriches. 



was not all tramping 
— it was varied by 
boating days and 
pony rides ; and it had 
its moments of ex- 
citement and danger. 
There are interludes of 
quiet jfliilo.sophising 
wherein the author 
talks with refreshing 
sincerity, and his des- 
criptive passages often 
reach a high level of 
beauty, especially 
when, after arduous 
climbing, he is reward- 
ed by views of the 
roof of the world ” — 
the giants of the Hima- 
layas. As the author 
kept no diary and 
writes, upon liis own 
admission, entirely 
from memory, his book 
IS something of a feat. 
A map, and two ex- 
cellent photogravure 
plates, add to the in- 
terest of the itinerary. 
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EARLY 
TRAVELS 
IN INDIA, 

1583-1619. 

Edited by William 

Foster, C T E 12s. 6d. 

(Oxford University 

Press.) 

In this well edited and 
well annotated volume 
we have the narratives 
of seven Englishmen who 
travelled m Northern 
and Western India 
during the reigns of the 
Emperors Akbar and 
Jehangir. Not one of 
these narratives appears 
to exist in manuscript 
form, and the editor 
accordingly has taken 
them from the earliest 
printed edition. That 
of Ralph Fitch first 
appeared in Hakluyt, 
the other six, the adven- 
tures of John Mildenhall, 

William Hawkins, Wil- 
liam Finch, Nicholas 
Withington, Thomas 
Cory at and Edward 
Terry, appeared in 
Purchas in 1625, and 
are taken from that 
collection, except that 
Coryat's letters are re- 
printed from the original 
pamphlets from which 
Purchas made his selec- 
tion, and Withington s 
story is taken from a later and fuller version. All these 
travellers were concerned with opening up trade in India 
and the East. They were shrewd, energetic men, who 
described what they saw with so much close observation 
that their narratives give an invaluable picture of the 
gorgeous El Dorado then claimed by the Fortugucse as 
their own, and can be studied with profit and interest 
to-day. And the touches of humour and human nature 
are frequent and 
delightful, so that, 
besides a picture 
of India, we find 
materials for un- 
derstanding the* 

Elizabethan 
Englishman in his 
habit as he lived. 


WILD LIFE 
IN THE 
TREE TOPS 

By Capt. C. W. 
R. Knight, 
M.C.. F.R.P.S., 

M.B.O.V. 21S. 
CT h o r n t o n 
Bntterworth.) 

The real 
naturalist, in 
these days, does 
not content him- 
self with study- 
nature from 
fo^ks; more 


From All Hands on the Main Sheet 
(Grant Rtchardi>). 
Recently reviewed in The Bookman 


r 
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From Early Travels in India 

(Milford). 


often than not he goes 
out with a high-class 
camera and a stock of 
plates, and, by exercis- 
ing great caje, snaps " 
his subjects while they 
are engaged in the most 
intimate details of their 
everyday life. So 
might some visitor from 
another sphere catch 
human beings unex- 
pectedly in the business 
of making the beds, or 
washing up, or setting 
the breakfast ; and, 
unless the visitor was 
extremely tactful, we 
might o b j c c t . Tact, 
however, was a strong 
point with Captain 
Knight in his wonderful 
tree- top explorations. 
Some of his photo- 
graphs are surprisingly 
beautiful and strange ; 
he thought little of 
building a retreat, 
slowly, day by day, 
amid the branches of a 
tree, in order to occupy 
it and await with his 
camera the favourable 
moment for a picture 
of avine domestic opera- 
tions The result was 
nearly always worth 
waiting for, and the 
author's descriptions 
. show how deeply he 

has studied the bird-life wdneh goes on in the forests and 
woodlands high over our heads. When we remember that 
every bird we see in spring has a definite home and. 
probably a family, somewhere not far away, and is bu.sy 
about very particular and pressing work -])erha])s nest- 
building, or lood-huiiting, or giving lessons in flight to 
timid youngsters — we ran realise how much is to be 
learned by the man who has time, opportunity, inclination 

and patience to 

, observe bird- 

' . . habits closely. 

The rook, owl, 
woodpecker, 

. heron, bat and 

many other more 
, or less familiar 

flying friends 
have posed 
unknowingly for 
Captain Knight's 
first-class studies. 
He has added 
considerably t o 
the general store 
of knowledge con- 
cerning British 
birds and their 
ways, and only a 
sincere enthusiast 
i n photography 
could have se- 
cured such excep- 
tionally fine re^ , 
cords under 
difficulties. 


The King’s Cutter. 


Thb Ok ATS AT IBbnaimib. 
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I'rom The Fighting at Jutland Fifth Battle Squadron in AotioN. 

{ Macmillan ). 


THE FIGHTING AT JUTLAND. 

(Abridged Edition.) 

Edited by H, W. Fawcett, Royal Navy, and G. W. \V. 
Hooper, Royal Navy. 2ib. (Alacmillan ) 

The record of the personal experiences of seventy-two 



officers and men in the big naval battles of the war which 
Messrs. H. W. Fawcett and G. W. W. Hooper brought out 
in the spring under the title of “ The Fighting at Jutland/' 
has just been issued in an abridged form at the price of one 
guinea net. The main difference between the earlier and 
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the condensed edition consists in the fact that the original 
seventy-two narratives have now been cut down to forty- 
five, and that these selected stories have been rearranged 
and in a few instances shortened. As an attempt, un- 
hampered by discussion of tactics and of strategy, to give 
some idea of the character and courage of the men who 
served Jellicoc and l^catty in the one fleet action of the 
European War, the book will be found an admirable 
supplement to the ofiicial histories of the action, British 
and German, as showing the nature of the experiences 
that must be gone through in modern naval fighting. The 
illustrations to the volume, drawn by an officer who was 
himself present at the battle, should be useful in enabling 
the reader easily to 
visualise the matter of 
the text. The photo- 
graphs too are really 
illuminaling. 

OXFORD 
POETRY : 

19174919. 

6s. net. (Blackwell 

CAMBRIDGE 
POETRY : 

19144920. 

7s.6d.net. (Hcfler ) 

The Cambridge an- 
thology before us covers 
a much larger period 
than the Oxford volume, 
and consequently it con- 
tains more well-known 
names and more poetry 
of intrinsic w'orth. It 
includes the work of 
such men as Rupert 
Brooke, James Elroy 
Flecker, Mr. Martin 
Armstrong, Mr. Sieg- 
fried Sassoon, Mr. 

Edward Shanks, Mr. 

J. C. Squire and Mr. 

R. C. Trevelyan. The 
Oxford book, since it 
represents the product 
of only two years, 
boasts but two or three 
poets who have already 
won some reputation in 
the big world beyond 
the quadrangle and the 
cloister ; but to our 
mind an anthology of 
this kind gains rather 
than loses in interest by limiting itself to the work of 
young 'varsity men with their futures yet. to make. 
Much as we may admire the poetry of Rupert Brooke or 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, it is already available for us in 
many volumes; and for 'ourselves we favour the Oxford' 
custom of publishing an anthology at more frequent 
intervals, and confining it to the verse of men who are still 
actually “ in residence " or have only recently “ gone 
down.** After this criticism (with which not every one will 
agree) we have nothing but praise for both of these volumes. 
The idea tliat inspired them is excellent ; they are both 
admirably edited and produced ; and, though the number 
of contributors is large, the level of accomplishment is 
commendably high. Since in the two books together no 
less than one hundred and fifty poets find a place, it is 
manifestly impossible to do any sort of justice to their 
individual merits. We can only-'' point to certain 
‘ chaiBCteristics common to both collections. In spite of 



From The Days that are No More 

{Nash), 


the period which they represent, there is in them both, for 
instance, a conspicuous absence of poetry even indirectly 
reflecting the war. Then, for the most part, there is a lack 
of experiment. This is rather remarkable when one 
considers the popularity of the experiments and the 
eccentricities of some of the coteries in Londom. Indeed, 
wc might have welcomed a little more adventurousness, 
as an indication of vigour ; but we are grateful for the 
absence of the merely clever and the merely grotesque. 
The majority of the poems arc written around traditional 
themes and traditional metres, and the prevailing note is 
that of a quiet, tender, somewhat pensive appreciation of the 
hidden beauty of common sights and experience. It was only 

by coincidence that the 
first poem to which we 
turned in each volume 
was one bringing (and 
each by very similar 
methods) the breath of 
romance into the rail- 
way station. But that, 
we soon found, was but 
a typical example of 
the unity of spirit be- 
tween the young poets 
of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and of the sort 
of subject that is 
inspiring them. 

THE DAYS 
THAT ARE 
NO MORE. 

By Princess P.^uline 
Mktternich. 

I os 6d. 

(Nash & Grayson.) 

Princess Mettcmich, 
who married 1-’ r 1 n c e 
Richard Mettemich, son 
of the famous diplo- 
matist, made her first 
appearance in Paris in 
1859, at the outbreak 
of war between France 
and Italy. As the fore- 
most of the company 
of ladies who amused 
the court at the 
'I'uilcries, at Fontaine- 
bleau and Compi^gne, 
and one who was in- 
timately acquainted 
with the principal 
figures of French 
history from that 
time onward, who was the guest of the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople in 1869, and who has been concerned in 
the life of the political world to a greater extent than 
is generally known, Princess Mettemich was bound 
havqjMl^ll^ ^ore. tlSift^sually interesting reminis- 
cences. Upon that store she has drawn in this book, and 
chapter after chapter enthrals the reader. The great events 
that lighten or darken the story of nations often have their 
origins in the conversations of the salon or boudoir, and 
the Princess was not behindhand, we may be sure, in . her 
reception of state gossip and the rumours of commotion 
which mean so much more than appears on the surface. 
Stories abound, of all kinds — of Wagner and Franz Liszt, 
among others, and of Home, the spiritualist. All readers 
of taste will thoroughly enjoy this lively series of memories, 
and we are glad to hear that a second volume, My Years 
in Paris,** will follow. Mr. Edward Legge contributes some 
good explanatory notes in his preface. 


Princess Metternich, 1861. 
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LONDON OF 
THE FUTURE. 

By The London 
Society, under the 
Editorship of Sir 
AST o^ Webb, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., 

P . R . A . 42s. net. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

In this very finely 
produced and hand- 
some volume are 
collected the ideas and 
ideals of many clever 
and thoughtful men 
upon the artistic and 
commercial future 
development of the 
first city of the empire. 
So many are the con- 
tributors that we can 
mention but a few , 
but there is hardly one 
view-point overlooked. 
The smoke question is 
dealt with by the late 
Sir William Richmond, 
founder of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement 
Society ; the streets 
and traffic are dis- 
cussed by Colonel R. 
C. Hollard, C.B., for- 
merly Superintendent 
of the London Traffic 
Branch of the Board of 
Trade ; Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu writes on 
“ Commercial Aviation 
and London*'; Sir 
Reginald Blomfield 011 
" The Bridges of Lon- 
don " ; the East End, 
the parks and open 
spaces, the railways, 
the Channel Tunnel — 
all receive the atten- 
tion of specialists, and 
the general result is a 
most suggestive book 
of incalculable value 
to all who have the 
interest of London at 
heart ; of value also to 
those who regard the 
problem of the growth 
of the vast city as a 
civil problem to be 
solved by prolonged 
study and endeavour. 
The numerous photo- 
graphs, plans and 
diagrams are definitely 
chosen t o illustrate 
points of argument, 
and are 'hot merely 
decorative or casually 
introduced ; thus we 
find excellent pictures 
of the marred 
approach to London 
Bridge Station, of con- 
gested traffic in Brent- 
ford High Street, of. 
open spaces in the East 
End, of Hampstead 



Ur 


l^rom Queen Alexandra Alexandra. I86a 

{Fisher Unwin). 



From The Book of Great Musicians 

(Milford), 


Edward urieq. 

From a painting by Eilif Peterssen, 
National Gallery of Christiania. 


Garden Suburb, and 
other pertinent views. 
The members of the 
London Society and 
the editor have done a 
good work in planning 
and completing a book 
of such copious infor- 
mation and such varied 
and considered sug- 
gestiveness. 

THE BOOK OF 

GREAT 

MUSICIANS. 

By Percy A. 

SCHOLES. 4S. 6d. 

(Milford.) 

Within a few months 
of its first issue, a 
second edition of this 
u.sefiil little book has 
been called for ; at this 
we are not surprised, 
for in simple language 
Mr. Scholes manages 
to convey information, 
biographical, technical, 
and incidental, wath a 
jolly, companionable, 
colloquial air which 
relieves the y o[u n g 
student of every^ sus- 
picion of unrequited 
effort. As we read, we 
smile and learn — can- 
not help learning, when 
we have such a tactful 
and friendly teacher. 
Many photographs, 
portraits from old 
paintings, and musical 
examples are included, 
and for the technical 
expositions we have 
nothing but the highest 
commendation. If 
there is any writer who 
could put into more 
attractive setting the 
chapter, “ All About 
Fugues, and How to 
Listen ,to Them," we 
have not yet heard of 
him. 

DOWN 

THAMES 

STREET. 

By Mark Rogers. 

25s. (Robert Scott.) 

Thames Street is 
hardly known, except 
by name, to thousands 
of Londoners ; yet it is 
full of historical 
associations, and has a 
character of its own. 
The story of the street 
and its churches as told 
in this book forms an 
important addition to 
the library of the 
antiquary and archaeo- 
logist, besides being of 
great interest to readers 
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Prom Studies in North Africa Capitol, Douqqa. 

(Simpkin, Marshall). 


• V. ' vrv- 

SOME CftlEd MOSQUES 

AND THEIR FOUNDERS. 

By Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. Thirty-two lUustrations* 

17s. 6d. (Constable.) 

Mrs. Devonshire has already to her credit a quite 
excellent book on Cairo, written and intended largely for 
the information of soldiers quartered in the city during the 
late war. These Rambles in Cairo*' proved an excellent 
guide-book, and now she has followed it with the present 
volume, which gives more detailed descriptions of a 
number of the finest mosques in Cairo, with historical 
notes wdiich serve to explain something of the periods and 
the culture out of which these beautiful buildings arose : 
the Mosque of Es Saleh Talayeh who became Wazir under 
romantic circumstances neatly recounted in this book, 
the College and the Tomb of Sultan Es Silleh Negun ed 
Din Ayub, who was defeated by St. Louis and his 
Crusaders at Damiclta, but whose widow, Princess 
Shagarat ed Durr, a woman of remarkable talents, held 
the power of the state together and even seems to have 
<lirected the military operations that ended in the smashing 
defeat of the Crusaders and the captivity of the French 
king, whose prison is still pointed out at IVTansura ; Queen 
Shagarat's own tomb, the exquisitely beautiful tomb of 
Zein ed Din Yussef, various binldiugs of the ejioch of 
Sultan Qaitbay, the Mosque of Khairbek, and the Mosque 
of Malika Safiya are the chief monuments included m 
these chapters. Beside.s the well-chosrn histcajcal account 
of each, there is an adequate arti.stic and architec- 
tural description, while the really excellent plK-jlcgraphs 
give the reader an opportunity of following the text with 
understanding. The book cannot but prove a mo.'^t 
desirable companion to any visitor to Cairo. 


who are not specialists in these matters, Mr. Rogers's 
expert pencil has aided his researches into the past of this 
waterside thoroughfare, and as several of the old churches 
which here and there rise above its rows of warehouses 
have lately been in danger of destruction, his book, if the 
worst comes to pass, will be of added value as a memorial 
of their dignity and beauty. It is a commercial age, 
and Wren's fine work cannot compete against our 
revised ideas of the value of space for industrial 
purposes ; but we may hope that this aspect of the 
author's artistry will' not need to be considered for 
some time to come. 


STUDIES IN NORTH AFRICA. 

By Cyril Fletcher Grant. 8s. 6d. (Simpkin.) 

The history of Northern Africa, of its magnificent 
ruins and relics of lost and forgotten empires, is full 
of wonder, and in this book the author has con- 
densed an astonishing amount of information which 
appeared in a different form, and in a larger and more 
expensive edition, in 1912. Facts are here, copiously 
presented, but with the vivif3dng influence of a 
keen mind behind them. The photographs, clearly 
reproduced, arouse endless speculation upon the 
subject of the vanished populations which once must 
have thronged these sandy wastes. With a store of 
learniilg which enables him tO/ make illuminating 
comparisons and to impart no small knowledge to 
^reader;^ who have not studied the subject,, the 
i author succeeds in his task of description and 
elucidation admirably. His book would make good 
tyading in conjunction with certain sections of 
GUbJbjpi^’s famous History ; and this suggestion, we 
believ^, he will accept as a high tribute of praise in a 
notice’ necessarily brief. 



From Some Cairo Mosques Mosauc op Malika Safuja. 

{Constable), 
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A 5«ISTORY 
OF PERSIA. 

By Brigadier- 
General Sir 
P^cY •Sykes, 

K. C. I. E., C.B., 

, C. M. G. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. 

los. ( M a c - 
millan.) 

The first edition 
rff this well-planned 
and magnificently 
illustrated History 
appeared in 1915, 
and in the present 
issue the events in 
Persia due to ' the 
war are recorded, 
and the entire ■ text 
has been revised in 
the light of more 
recent exploration 
and study. The 
result is an ex- 
tremely valuable 
w’ork, full of research 
and considered judg- 
ment — the more 
valuable because it 
is practically the 
only one in existence 
with modern dis- 
coveries included 
which deals with 
Persia so compre- 
hensively. Sir Percy 
Sykes is the Gibbon 
of Persia ; could h'rom A History of Persia 
higher praise be (Macmillan). 

given ? 

MY LIFE OF SONG. 

By Madame Tetrazzini. 31s. net. (Cassell.) 

Sydney Smith's famous figure which reduced the notion of 
Heaven to eating ptiie de foie gras to the sound of silver 
trumpets, seems to pursue us remorselessly throughout this 
dazzling book. 

It trjices our 
popular diva 
from a pre- 
cocious child- 
hood and a 
daring offer in 
her teens to 
take the place 
of a failing 
prima donna 
at short notice; 
and it carries 
her forward to 
the present 
Sublime retro- 
spect where 
she has been 
received ** like 
a queen " in 
a round of 
capitals east 
and west. It 
is awkward to 
remember that 

some capitals The Cathedrals of England and Wales 

which grow so {Laurie), 


effusive over visitors 
have a way of giving 
their royalties short 
shrift now and then, 
so the comparison, 
wc hope, is only 
metaphoric and pro- 
verbial. One excep- 
tion to the welcom- 
ing chorus of fervour, 
one notes, is London, ‘ 
and it seems just 
like the perversity of 
the British race not 
to launch into 
ecstasies every time 
it finds that other 
capitals have done 
the same. Possibly 
Madame 7 'etrazziui 
may find the cool 
beginning make the 
longer friendship, 
and perhaps this is a 
case where, as Mrs. 
Malajirop said of 
marriage, it was all 
the better for begin- 
ning with a little 
aversion. In any 
case, w h et h e r 
1. on don was chilly 
in its first reception 
of the songstress or 
not, it lias made 
amends since, and 
even if it never had 
done so, the diva is 
too robust of disposi- 
Pavilion of the Sirdars at Erivan. tion to take it long 

to heart. Saturation 
with success has not 
deprived her of a saving grace of humour, and her path is 
strewn with stories of all sorts of experience, from the days 
when in Mexico she saved a touring troupe in an evil 
hour, to the climacteric honours of Boston and New 
York. One of the most dramatic tilings she records is find- 
ing the walls of a dressing-room scribbled wdth strange 
legends, and learning that this was once the local chil- 
dren’s prison. 
T h e incident 
is one to make 
a theme for 
some ultra- 
modern com- 
poser. Every 
one will admire 
the beautiful 
way in which 
Patti greeted 
Madame Tet- 
razzini on tbeij 
first encounter, 
and the answer 
that is re- 
corded here — 
the hope to 
hail simi- 
larly “ some 
one who 
appenrs on my 
horizon, and 
so pass on the 
pleasure that 
Lincoln Cathedral from Patti’s message 

THE South-West. gave to me.” 
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Under- 
neath all 
this glow of 
popularity 
there is, 
however, a 
real and 
sentient 
woman, 
with a truly 
Italian pas- 
s i o n for 
visiting the 
graveyards 
of her 
friends, and 
a disposi- 
tion to be 
frank and 
businesslike 
when ever 
she meets 
humbug or 
conceit. 
Better still, 

_ _ ... , there is a 

From Kasnmir in ^uniignt Leaving school. x. . 

and Shade chapter of 

(Seeley, Service). advice to 

singers 

which contains the psychology of a real artist. The book 
is heartily welcome, and is assured in the vast literature 
of music of a deserved and ungrudged place of its own. 

DAYS AND WAYS OF AN 
OLD BOHEMIAN. 

By Major Fitzroy Gardner. i6s. (Murray.) 

Bom in the year of the Crimean War, Major Fitzroy 
Gardner is still a young man, if good spirits and a lively 
interest in the world count for anything. He has played 
many parts, both in real life and in connection with the 
theatre ; he has been a Government official, a journalist 
(editor, proprietor and contributor) ; he was Sir Herbert 
Tree's friend and manager ; he has toured with theatrical 
companies in America and the Far East ; he has under- 
taken all kinds of commissions and, at the age of nearly 
sixty, had the quite delightful effrontery to “ join up " in 
1914 as a man of under forty in order to serve in any 
position that might be assigned to him. From such a 
career good stories flow naturally ; the style of the book 



{John Murray]. 


is that of the easy raconteur, and it is simply full of anecdotes 
and interesting comments upon persons whose names have 
been well known to the public — which means the public of 
thirty and forty years ago as well as of the present day. 
Perhaps the best chapters are those which centre on Tree 
and his personality ; the author gives intimate 'sketches of 
the famous actor-manager and brings him vividly before 
the reader’s eyes. There is something good, however, on 
almost every page, and we believe that many will envy 
Major Gardner the activity, the general enterprise and 
hearty enjoyment of life which has bestowed upon him 
such a store of memories and left him still eager for more 
experiences. 

A SINGULAR PEOPLE. 

By Sydney A. Moseley. 8s. 6d. (Stanley Paul ) 

Mr. Moseley has written an extraordinary book in this 
study of the Jewish race, and there is evidently much 



From Happy Hours in A Tree House in 

Foreign Lands New Guinea. 

(Wells Gardner). 


investigation and sureness of knowledge behind it. The 
young hero, a who rises to a high and 

honoured position counsels of the nation, is so 
strongly and finely depicted that one is convinced, for 
the moment, of his reality and the integrity of his history ; 
into his mouth the author puts some most- effective 
conversation, and through him illustrates the ever- 
recurring antagonism between the Jew and the rest of 
the British population of London. Incidental to the 
career of Avrom, this energetic youth, many events occur 
in the East End of the city which are related with skill 
and a power of pathos, occasionally of humour, which 
places the author in a new light ; and the later scenes, 
in Egypt and Palestine, are equally conceived. As 
novelist, Mr. Moseley proves his compc^ilice ; that he is 
equally at ease in other spheres is well inown. 
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Ffom The Angami Nagas Naqa Hairdressing CAos). 

{Macmillan). 


MANUAL 
OF 

MODERN 
SCOTS. 

ft 

By William 
Grant M.A., 
and James 
Main Dixon, 

M.A. 20S, 

(Cambridge 
University 
Press.) 

There are those 
who clamour for a 
consideration o f 
every thing be- 
longing to the 
Scottish d i alcet, 
and who even 
think it should 
be taught in 
schools. But this 
persistency in the 
matter fails to 
r c c o u'n i s e the 
d i fli c u 1 1 i e s in- 
volved. What is 
generally for- 
gotten is that the 
Scottish dialect is 
not a uniform entity but exhibits a vast variety of pro- 
nunciation— the North differing from the South, and the 
Central district of Scotland differing from both North and 
South. The authors of this well-executed and scholarly 
manual have aimed at finding an average pronunciation 
which might to some extent represent all the above, while 
at tlic same time avoiding the more extreme peculiarities 
associated with special districts. It must be said, however, 
that some partiality has been shown for Northern forms, 
as was to be expected indeed from writers who themselves 
hail from the North. An offset to this has been provided, 
however, by a large number of specimens of Scots dialects 
wTitten in the 
alphabet of the 
Interna t i o n a 1 
Phonetic Asso- 
ciation — an 
alphabet wliich 
is very fully 
explained and 
illustrated in its 
relationship to 
Lowland Scots, 
in the first fifty 
pages of the 
book. These 
specimens com- 
prise selections 
from at least a 
score of cele- 
brated writers, 
past and 
present, in- 
cluding Burns 
an d Scott, 

Allan Ramsay, 

Robert Fer- 
gusson, Galt, 

Hogg, Susan 
Ferrier,*' Delta” 

Moir, George 
Macdonald, Ian 
Maclaren; and|f 
the modern 


authors, Logie Robertson, Joseph Laing Waugh, J. J. Bell, 
and Alexander Anderson ( “ Surfaceman "). The best of 
the ancient ballads and songs form also an interesting 
conspectus of phonetic transcription, and cannot but 
prove exceedingly helpful to all students of the subject. 
It may be pointed out that the example of Southern 
Scots extracted from Sir J. A. H. Murray’s classical mono- 
graph on the ” Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scot- 
land " is not now found in Teviotdale, but, curiously 
enough, in I.iddcsdale, with which Murray does not treat. 
In some respects, from a dialectical point of view, this 
is the gem of the book, though by only a native 
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.perhaps can it be best 
appreciated. 

Withia recent years 
Scottish literature and 
. history have been experi- 
encing a steady revival 
bo'di in England and 
America. One of the main 
difficulties has been the 
question of pronunciation 
and intonation. Except 
Murray’s book there is 
probably no other which 
expiscates the matter so 
thoroughly as the book 
under notice. For all who 
desire to possess a perfect 
knowledge of that lingua 
Scotica which has enshrined 
itself in so much that is 
immortal of the world's 
literature, or for those who 
seek to interest others 
therein, or to train them 
as reciters and prelectors of 
the Doric, this manual is 
indispensable. It appears 
at an opportune time, and it 
deserves a wide recognition. 

W. S. Crockett. 



From Chapters from Childhood, 
By Mrs. Juliet M. SosKice 
(Selwyn S- Blount). 



Mrs. Ford Madox-Brown. 

Alter a pencil drawing by 
Dante Gabriel UcssettL 


are grateful to Mrs. Soskice, 
and feel, at the same time, 
that stored in her memory 
there must be equally 
delightful records of the 
subsequent peri6d of girl- 
hood. Seven striking 
collotype illustrations add 
to the charm of ^ the word- 
portraits. 

IN 

DENIKIN’S 
RUSSIA 
AND THE 
CAUCASUS, 

1919-1920. 

By C. E. Bechhofer. 
With an Introduction 
by A E. ZiMMERN. 
los. 6d net. 

(Collins.) 


CHAPTERS FROM CHILDHOOD. 

By Juliet M. Soskice. ios. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

Mrs, Juliet M. Soskice, being the granddaughter of the 
late Ford Madox-Brown, daughter of Mrs. Francis Hueffer, 
and niece of William Michael Rossetti, could not be other- 
wise than interesting in her reminiscences of childhood’s 
days. As Mr. A. G. Gardiner says in his foreword, to 
have lived in the Rossetti circle was to have an introduction 
to life of a quality that falls to few,” and it might almost 
be termed a duty to literature and art to recall those 
wonderfully full years. The 
author has wisely chosen to 
frame her memories and word- 
pictures with perfect simplicity, 
the child's eyes, and not the 
adult mind, being the medium 
through which everything i s 
seen ; though we* suspect her 
of a considerable proportion of 
more than childlike penetration 
and criticism when she describes 
at some length, and , with 
infectious humour, her visits to 
various spiritualist meetings in 
search of ” something to believe 
in,” A vein of irony, subtle 
smd restrained, yet inherent, 
seems to come to the surface 
liere and there throughout the 
Ixibk, and so far from objecting 
to it, we feel that it adds a 
piquancy which is undeniable. 
tt^ experiences at a convent 
school, and at school in 
Germany, are related in extra- 
ordinary detail, and almost every 
page contains this curious, provocative, ironic humour, so 
that the effect at times is really brilliant. To a great many 
Readers, however, the most appealing part of the book will 
^ ^ the story’ ’of "the earlier days, when she was constantly 
’ with men* and women who made literary and 
tic history, seeing and knowing them intimatriy. For 
plying before us vivid pictures of her childhood we 



From An Onlooker in France 
(Williams <5- Norgate), 


liiis IS a remarkable and unusually interesting book. 
It contains no ” revolting revelations about the 
Bolshevists manufactured for the great newspaper- 
reading public that wants to read about atrocities 
and is therefore provided with atrocities to read 
about. It has nothing to do with reigns of terror 
in Petrograd or Moscow. It is the record of an 
independent person’s adventures in South Russia, the 
Crimea, Armenia, Georgia and Baku during 1919 and 1920. 
Some of it is amusing, and some of it is tragic. The 
amusing parts are provided by the semi-civilised barbarians 

of remoter Europe; the 
tragic parts are provided by 
the great civilised nations 
of the West. At times we 
seem to be in the realm of 
comic opera with humorous 
comic opera generals and 
comic opera armies of two 
men and a drummer who 
come round and round 
with impressive regularity ; 
but at times we seem to 
be assisting at a sordid and 
shameful tr a g e d y with our 
noble selves figuring as^ the 
villains. Great Britain not. 
only raised hopes that she 
made no attempt to fulffl, she 
gave definite pledges and 
deliberately broke them. It is 
not only Turkish hands that are 
red with Armenian blood. 
The British public does not 
like to hear about these things 1 
and so is never told them. * 
The nation that governs Ireland 
likes to be assured that she is the protector of the little 
nations ; and so we cannot promise the author that his 
book will be popular as history, either here or in America. 
We are therefore compelled to recommend it as a xningled / 
yarn of travel and adventute, full of fascinating detail add 
exciting incident and illustrated by some wonderfully, clear | 
maps. 


“ Qoinq home to 

BE MARRIED.*' 
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COMRADES 
EVER. 

By Escott Lynn. 

6 s. (Chambers.) 

A Stirling tale of 
adventures in German 
East Africa during the 
recent struggle for its 
possession cannot fail to 
absorb the attention of 
any normal boy, and as 
this book contains inci- 
dents taken from the 
diary of one who went 
through that campaign 
it has the added fascina- 
tion of a basis of actual 
fact. The night attack 
on the big estate by 
frenzied natives, the 
plucky defence by the 
surrounded Europeans 
and their followers, and 
the escape from the 
burning house into the 
bush, form an episode of 
thrilling excitement ; but 
there are several others 
in the book, and in some 
of them the tragic 
realities of war are cm 
phasised. The author 
has shaped his material 
into a well-wrought and 
fascinating story, and 
the illustrations by 
Percy Tarrant have caught the spirit of it completely 



From Edward Prince of Wales, 

By G. Tvy Sanders 
(Ntsbet), 


TRAVEL IN THE TWO LAST CENTURIES 
OF THREE GENERATIONS. 

Edited by S. R. Roget, M.A. i6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

It was an excellent idea of the editor and part author of 


this book to collect'^from 
family papers, [gating; ! 
back to the era of ^ling 
ships and oil lamps, 
records of travel at home 
and on the Continent. 
We are so accustomed tO 
" pop across " to Paris in 
a few hours, to take 
through express : trains 
from Ostend to Constan- 
tinople, to ‘*run over" 
to New York in a few 
days, to breakfast in 
London and dine in 
Newcastle or Edinburgh, 
that we are apt to lose 
sight of the difiSculties 
which surrounded a 
journey even from 
London to the north a 
hundred years or less 
ago. The records here 
so judiciously preserved 
include, among others, 
a journey from Lausanne 
to London in 1783 ; from 
London to Geneva, 
through Paris, in 1802; 
a tour on the Continent 
in 1844; and there are 
other extremely interest- 
ing chapters, one 
extending the account 
beyond the general 
boundaries and dealing 
with a tour in the United 
States in the year 1818. The illustrations are unconven- 
tional ; some are from old pictures, others are reproductions 
of sketches by Mr. Roget's father ; and a facsimile is given 
of the actual passport which enabled Dr. Roget to leave 
Geneva in 1803, when the English were detained and the 
good doctor had rather a strenuous time. The section 
entitled, “ The Transition Period, 1820--40," is full of 


*4 fi 

The Prince aqed two months 

D an original dra^ 

Duchess of Rutl 


From _an original drawing by the 



From Travel in the Two Li&t Centuries of 
Three Generations 

{Fisher Unwin), 


MaLMEDY, 186*1. 
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interest ; we find the men- 
tion of travelling “by 
steam packet*' in a 
“ voyage “ from Liverpool 
to the Isle of Man, and of 
a fourteen - hour crossing 
from Southampton to 
Havre. The book, in 
fact, is a fascinating 
treasury of the olden days, 
for which every reader 
will owe Mr. Rogct a 
debt of gratitude; it is a 
happy idea, well carried 
through. 


THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF AN 
INDIAN 
PRINCESS. 

By SuNiTY Devee, 

Maharani of Cooch 

Behar. I2S. net. 

(John Murray.) 

India is so much in the 
air just now that this inti- 
mate glimpse into the 
thoughts and actions of 
the daughter of a famous 
leader of Indian religion 
will be greatly in demand 
by all who wish to know 
more of that unsettled 
corner of the Empire. The 
Princess writes with evi- 
dent anxiety to make her 
meanings clear to English 
readers, taking pains to 
explain any obscurity, so 'that 
Indian hfe, will appeal even 
to the most casual student 
of Eastern affairs. Her 
.accounts of the struggles 
against “ caste," of the develop- 
ment of the Brahmo-Somaj creed, 
of social functions, of her travels, 
and personal experiences at home 
and abroad, make extremely 
interesting reading. Especially 
curious is the docile attitude of 
the Indian wife to her husband ; 
and the description of the 
betrothal and marriage of the 
Princess indicate the wide differ- 
ences that divide the East from 
the West- But it is just these 
» differences that make the auto- 
bic^aphy the fascinating docu- 
ment it is. 


THE 

ENGLISH 

DOMINICANS. 

By Bede Jarrett, O. P. 
^ 1 8s. net. 

y^ (Bums, Oates & Washbourne.) 

. jfe/e are told that St. Dominic 
was the first to establish a 



From The Origin and Evolution of the 
Human Race 

By Albert Churchward 
{Allen (S' Unwin) 

her book, as a study of 




From Working North from Patagonia 
{Fisher Untilin'^ 


Religious Order in the 
modern sense of the 
term, meaning an organ- 
ised society, “divided 
nationally into provinces," 
having each^ of them 
their own assemblies, but 
with a central chapter, 
"wherein the whole 
Order met." The founda- 
tion of St. Dominic was 
approved by Pope Honorius 
III, on December 26th, 
1216, and a General Chap- 
ter, held at Bologna in 
1221, the founder himself 
presiding, set up a Province 
in England, which was 
established accordingly by 
Gilbert de Fresney, who 
became the first Provincial. 
He was accompanied on 
his mission by twelve other 
friar preachers. They 
reached Canterbury, and 
were presented to the 
Primate by Lord Peter des 
Roches, then Bishop of 
Winchester. Gilbert was 
ordered to preach before 
the archbishop, who was 
so edified that he promoted 
the Order and its work 
during all his episcopate. 
This is how the Dominican 
Order began in England, 
and the Very Rev. Bede 
Jarrett's volume contains 
its history, onward^from 
that date, to the year 
1916, when he himself, a 
Lector in Sacra Theologia, 
was chosen Provincial. In 
a few introductory lines he calls it a cursory survey and 

affirms that the fact will l^e 
apparent immediately 
to any "real student of 
history." It appeals to 
us as an excellent account, 
containing in its annotations 
all requisite materials for the 
few who may wish to carry 
the research further, but suffi- 
cient — as we should think — on 
its own merits for all practical 
purposes. It has the advan- 
tage moreover of being written 
in a simple and lucid style, 
while between the subject 
matter of the narrative and the 
mode of treatment, we are in 
possession of a living story, 
reminding us in this respect of 
that other excellent book, 
" The Cistercians in Yorkshire." 
Monastic life in England is an 
important subject, and those 
who enable us to know it 
better are doing good work. 
There are illustrations of 
historical interest, and the 
volume looks very well indeed ; 
we wish only that the exigencies 
of printing .had made it possible 
for the pages to be set 
closely. 


A Maori 
Talisman. 
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of conflict and boredom and platitude into a sketch that 
can be read with enjoyment in ten minutes. The 
lobbyists, as he says in a preface on the Press 
Gallery, “ wear for the most part a sad and anxious 
look,** or else the in-and-out occupants of the 
boxes over the Speaker’s Chair are kept so busy and 
attentive that they have no chance of cultivating any 
looks whatever, unless it is a look of annoyance at the 
poor acoustics of the House. But the tliird class, the 
sketch writers, to whom Mr. Sidebotham belongs, must 
be entertaining whether the debates are .so or not ; they 
must pluck interest and humour out of the jaws of 
dullness, and wear a super-phosphorescent sparkle 
when the rest of the world is dark. It seems easy for 
any facile expert in descriptive effects to furbish up 
for a morning paper the ovTrnight antics of several 
hundred gentlemen engaged in a jig-saw puzzle of more 
or less veiled disagreement. But to do it properly the 
said expert must be versed in all pros and cons on 
most of the subjects of the day. He must be ready to 
readjust the balance when fallacies go unchecked, and 
round things oft when the closure or some other rule has 
left a discussion hung in air. Above all he must be a 
master of Parliamentary diction, and never sink under 
the weight of it. In a word, he must translate back 
into terse and vivid English the proceedings of a 
chamber wliich prides itself on nothing more than its 
passion for clinging to an ancient vocabulary, and 
woriydng a few Latinisms and abstractions like “ policy,’* - 
“ programme ” and “ nationalisation.'* That way leads 
to ponderosity and office, perhaps, but it is the death of 
all interest, that is to say, outside the leading article. 
Sometimes Mr. Sidebotham is guilty of tying irreconcil- 
able metaphors together m one sentence, as for instance 
when he says of Lord Reading : “ Law to him was a 


Fro7fi Pillars of the State 

(Nisbe/). 


Earl Grey. 


PILLARS OF THE STATE. 

By Herbert Sidebotham. 12s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 

A gallery of contemporary portraiture is never easy to 
arrange. Even Hazlitt’s masterpiece, “ The Spirit of 

the Age," suffered 
, ^ ^ from this fact, and 

his disposition pre- 
vented him from 
treating party men 
and public cliaracters 
with anything like 
impartiality. It calls 
for a curious order of 
mind, to be interested 
in men as well as 
measures, to turn the 
cross-benches into a 
sort of barricade, and 
tackle the antagoni.sts 
of both sides under 
the cross-fire ol 
current politics. Few 
men have ' occupied 
tins No Man's Land 
to better purpose than 
Mr. Sidebotham. He 
Sir William Robbrtson. done brilliant 

From Private to Field -Marshal service in journalism, 

[Constable) . and this by virtue of 

a sound political 
equipment. He has mastered a keen and incisive style of 
his own, and he has reduced a talent for the picturesque 
aspect of things into a delicate and admirable turn of 
phrase. Since he left, Printing House Square has discovered 
ho man who can equal him for distilling the essence of 
Parliament into a daily column, or condensing many hours 



From Northmost Australia Prospectors Portrait of 
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From Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury 

iPassell) 


Saint Winifred's Well. 


dTi^enerates into ambiguity, bis 
ongiltality into a fitful tyranny 
and a system of person^ rule. 
He is a hawk that can no longer 
swoop, but must flutter Uke a bat 
amongst the Tory rafters ’* 

" Office he loves * c (this of Mr 
Balfour) not for the sake of 
exercising power, but for the 
feehng it gives him that he could 
exercise power if he chose to do 
so In fact, he no more influences 
the policy of the Coalition than 
Jonah steered the whale " 

“ He *’ (Lord Curzon) has 
never qmte got nd of the durbar 
manner He is heard at his best 
in the House of Lords, but even 
that is liable at any moment to 
become a gilded howdah sway 
ing in time with his stately 
head ” 

Power is in the man himself, 
not in his office, and in a sense, 
Mr Asquith has just as much 
(and just as httle) power now as 
when he was Pnme Minister " 

Wherever he is " (Mr. 
Churchill) " there is his party 
He IS even more dangerous as an 
enemy than as a friend " 

(Mr Austen Chamberlain is) 
" the best representative among 
pohticians of the Civil Service 
mind ” 

(Lady Astor) “ has the simple, 
direct logic that gets things 
done . The man is for ever 
balancing alternatives It 

was Lady Macbeth who said : 
‘Give me the daggers ' Lady Astor 


fulcrum of affairs, and though his time had to, his 
mind never willingly consented to wear its fetters " 
Not even an eagle at Skibbereen could wear the 
fetters of a fulcrum with any sort of dignity, and the 
sentence requires re- writing But it is a rare event 
to catch oui author napping like this 

Our author’s manifest success consists in his use of 
what the art critics call the “ pointilliste ” style, and 
he accumulates a number of deft dabs and touches 
until the portrait is complete Any observant reader 
of the papers could fill out a dozen pages about a 
leading pohtician by assembling current anecdotes 
from the London Letter the “ Londoner’s Diary ” 
But Mr Sidebotham rarely descends to anecdote , 
his a^m IS to confine himself to traits and turns of 
character, and scuy nothing of any man which could 
be said of anybody else This means the closest 
possible observation and a long memory, and here 
he does not fail us He is very nearly right when he 
tries to compare the Lloyd George of twenty years ago 
and reconcile him with the Lloyd George of to-day . 

" His ^agitation against the Boer War reflected the 
cauntry-bred man's dishke of industrialism and •'of the 
power of the purse in politics (a sentiment visible *^o 
m*^the country towns of England at this time), and t|as 
the passionate protest from a small nation against over^ 
whelming physical pdds, not the expression of any theory 
abotit Impenai questions " 

‘&ne cannot stow all history away in a paragraph^ 
but this View omits the well-remembered fact thdt,„ 
some of the worst enmity towards the Boer War came 
from Exeter Hall and the Fabian group, which wei?e 
more metropolitan than provincial in their origin 
Otherwise, if there was arty part of the kingdom more 
^hdltile to that campaign than, either Wales or Ireladd 
it was Scotland, and this chilly from a sense of 
^a^fimty between Presbyteriamsm and the Dutch 
informed version of Lutheramsm. Enough of thii^. 

fs much more effective to be metaphoric than 
teMjnnatory, and a few of our autho^^s characteristic 
Jmim Will illustrate this quality : 

Lloyd George’s) ‘'gift of accomtnOdatioii 



From The Romance of Building 
(Philip 6* Son). 
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is like that when 
she is denounc- 
ing the liquor 
trade.*' 

Anyone can 
see and feel 
that these are 
not chance 
flukes. They 
reveal accurate 
knowledge, 
close reflection, 
perception o f 
the kind of 
message that 
will carry.” 
And the result 
is that since 
Mr. Gardiner's 
books of char- 
acter - sketches 
years ago we 
have had many 
imitations, but 
few till the 
present so full 
of pithy things 
that are sure 
to be quoted 
far and wide. 

J. P. Collins. 


GERARD’S 
SCOTTISH 
ADVEN- 
TURES. 

By Ascott 

R. Hope. 

6s. (Black.) 

In the Boy’s 
Own Pa per , 
more years ago 
than we care to From An Onlooker in France 
mention, the (Wtlltams &■ Norgate). 

stories of 

Ascott R. Hope were a feature to be watched for with 
unfailing anticipation ; and here, with his never- weakening 
skill, he delights the youth of another generation. Gerard 
Liimsley's time at Kippen- 
keith gave him some useful 
experiences, and enabled him 
to draw many contrasts 
between English and Scottish 
ways; some of the descrip- 
tions of life in the old- 
fashioned, strict household of 
his Uncle James are very 
amusing in a quiet way. 

Unintentionally, poor Gerard 
gets into trouble through 
going for a walk and having 
a bathe on Sunday morning. 

” I am not strict,” says his 
Aunt Joanna ; ” I don't say 
it is wrong to take a quiet 
turn in the afternoon, the 
length of the cemetery ; but 
in ^his country we don’t go 
about amusing ourselves on 
Sabbath before breakfast.” 

A.id/ although the boy c 

^ j , . i.- ix From Ihe West Hiding of 

ged to enjoy himself Yorkshire 

fairly wdl, it must have been {Cambridge University Pr 




From The West Hiding of ‘ 
Yorkshire 

[Cambridge University Press). 


a relief to get 
clear, and to 
hear the great 
news that after 
all his father 
had not been 
lost in H.M.S* 
Thunderbolt. 
The dramatic 
meeting of 
father and son 
is an excellent 
finish to a good 
story. 


THE 

ROMANCE 
OF 

BUILD- 
ING. 

By Allen 
S. Walker. 
3s. 6d. 
(Philip.) 

The ” New 
Era Library,” 
a series of 
which this 
book is one of 
the most 
recent, is 
designed to 
meet the 
demand for 
educational 
works on 
special subjects 
which shall 
introduce the 
reader pleas- 
antly to the 
A Meeting of the Peace Conference, main and 

easily - grasped 
principles, 

while not wearying him with much technical or advanced 
detail. Under the modest title of ” The Romance of 
Building,” Mr. Walker gives a most competent little 

treatise on the evolution of 
architecture and the essential 
reasons why certain styles are 
suitable to certain countries 
or natural to particular dis- 
tricts. Many of us admire 
a cathedral, a church or a 
famous building without 
knowing why, without being 
able to give definite grounds 
for the faith we hold that the 
architectural effect is beau- 
tiful and pleasing. With this 
book as a guide we shall not 
be at a loss when on our 
travels we are confronted by 
celebrated specimens of 
architecture, and the pleasure 
given by the cathedrals, 
castles or churches with which 
England is so richly endowed 
will be doubled. The volume 
_ is well illustrated with photo- 

OUNTAINS Hall. graphs and sU etches, which 

add to its usefulness. 
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HEART OF 
THE WEST. 

■* By Arthur L Salmon Illustrated by Fred Adcock 
88. 6d (Robert Scott ) 

To the artist the appeal of the West Country is a never- 
failing source of inspiration, and when author and artist 
combine sympathetically in description and illustration the 
result IS bound to be a book of value from every point of 
view Mr Fred Adcock’s drawings have caught the spint 
of the western scenes admirably, and though the district 
covered by the book is fairly well known to many holiday- 
makers, fresh and interesting knowledge of the archaeo- 
logical treasures of the localities visited is added, and all 
who contemplate spending any time in England s lovehest 
comei should read and enjoy the work of these two artist 
travellers For both are artists, and both ^interpreters of 
beauty, each in his way. 


WANDERINGS IN 
WESSEX 

By Edric Holmes Illustrated b\ Margaret Viglrs 

8s. 6d (Robert Scott ) 

Wessex ” is a comprehensive term, and though Mr 
Thomas Hardy did not invent it or discover the country 
so named, many people probably think he did, and it is 
inevitably associated with him These ” wanderings " 
take the reader through some of England's most beautiful 
by-ways, and the pen-and-ink sketches by Miss Margaret 
Vigers are admirably calculated to enhance the apprecia- 
tion of the visitor who has an eye for the charm of the 




From The Heart of the West East Gate, Totnks. 

{Robert Scott) 

country-side Nothing of interest is forgotten, and 
many new things are brought to hght The book is 
not merely a picture-book, but is a valuable addition 
to the shelf of the library devoted to home travel 


THE HOME OF FADELESS 
SPLENDOUR ; 

PALESTINE OF TO-DAY. 

By George Napier Whittingham 

24s (Hutchinson ) 

After the passing of twenty centuries, as the author 
of this book points out, there is little change to be 
noted in the habits and customs of the East ” Nothing 
in Palestine has really changed ” , yet m 1912 the 
journey from Cairo to Jerusalem occupied from eight 
to ten days, while to-day it takes from twelve to 
sixteen hours, and in a few years, for all we know, 
may be done much more speedily by aeroplane Still 
the title of “ the changeless East " maintains its good 
reason, and as we follow the author, with the help 
of the exceptionally beautiful illustrations, through 
his careful descriptions of the many classic centres of 
interest m the Holy Land, we can almost reahse his 
own thrills of pleasure The etchings are by Mr. B. C. 
Boulter, and there are eight plates in colour Jjy Mr. 
Stanley Inchbold ; both of these artists have caught 
the spirit and atmosphere, the effect of sunhght, the 
vague note of the whole country, with great success. 
There will be many visitors to Palestine in the near 
future ; we should recommend them to steep thein- 
selves in the story of the land as given hem, as a 
preparation for the journey that will double thipit 
enjoyment. 
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AND TRAVEL 


THOMAS SMITH’S DIARY 
OF A HUNTSMAN. 

With an Introduction by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 

2M. (Arnold.) 

Published in the second year of Queen Victoria's reign, 
this book is* still a practical treatise on the science of fox- 
hunting, allowing for certain fads and enthusiasms which 
are now out of date. In the present edition, beautifully 
^produced and printed, and adorned with coloured plates 
after rare prints and original paintings, the non-hunting 
reader will find much to enjoy, while the follower of the 
hounds should revel in the descriptions and instructions. 
It is a pleasure simply to look at the reproductions of old 
prints by contemporary artists, with their exquisite colour- 
ing, wonderful detail, and effects of distance ; the whole 
book, in fact, is an artistic setting to the fame of a hunts- 
man of the olden time, and Lord Willoughby de Broke's 
introduction provides an illuminating biographical and 
critical summary. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S LOG-BOOK. 

By Viscountess Wolseley. 15s. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Much industry and not a little discrimination have gone 
to the garnering of this extensive collection of old rural 
sayings and ancient customs, and the author’s illuminating 
comment on her subject-matter discloses the knowledge 



From The Great White South The Ceremony of 

{Duckworth), Chanqinq Quaro 


of a practical husbandman, as well as a heartfelt wish to 
do justice to the sturdy founders of our English farms and 
homesteads. " In these pages," she explains, " I have 
endeavoured to bring together only those sayings 
and doings of the countiydolk that bear upon the land. 
Many books record the customs that existed in towns, 
but none, so far as I am aware, have dealt solely 
with the hopes, the pleasures and the superstitions of 
the yeoman." All who are stirred by the traditions 
of the farm and country-side will want to possess this 
delightful book. 


DIARIES OF 
COURT LADIES 
OF OLD 
JAPAN. 

Translated by Annie Shepley Omori and Kochi 
D oi. 21S. (Constable.) 

As through windows of delicately-tinted glass, we 
look through these intimate records at the life of 
'Japan nine hundred years ago. It is a most fascinating, 
varied picture, showing a period when poetry and art 
were an inseparable part of the intercourse of the 
people — a period when in this country we might 
have been termed semi-savage, almost barbarian, 
compared with the daintiness and beauty so carefully 
cultivated in the Mikado's empire. Miss Amy 
Lowell contributes an introduction, also, we assume, the 
foot-notes, without which half the pleasure of the diaries 
would vanish for lack of understanding the many allusive 
phrases, the little poems that arc like a breath of perfume 
in a summer’s night. As a record of ancient customs and 
manners the book is valuable ; as a romance of life in past 
ages it is full of surprising beauty. 
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A Nobleman’S Carriabb. 
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PRC«»HETS 
IN ISRAEL 
AND JUDAH. 

By E. B. Trist. 

4S. 6d. (S.P.C.K.) 

DAVID. 

By E. B. Trist. 

IS. Qd. (S.P.C.K). 

These are two Sun- 
day picture - books 
for children. In 
** Fore - Runners of 
Christ” (surely 
rather a difficult title 
for the young) we 
have what appears 
to be three different 
books bound to- 
gether, making quite 
an acceptable 
volume. We begin 
with ” Prophets in 
Israel and Judah,” 
pass on to ” Elijah,” 
and end up with 
“ Kings of Israel and 
Judah.” There are 
some brightly 
coloured i 1 1 u s t r a- 
tions, such as chil- 
dren love. ” David ” 
will help any Sunday 
School teacher ; she 
has but to read it 
aloud to the class 
and show the pic- 
tures. There is a 
fine Goliath on the 
cover. 



From Wanderings of a Naturalist UAwwfcT and Yuuno 

{Cas^iell). 


THE 

WANDERINGS 
OF A 

NATURALIST. 

By Seton Gordon, 
F.Z.S. With ^70 
Illustrations. 15s. 
net. (Cassell.) 

The first chapter 
in this volume, ” The 
Nesting of the Green- 
shank,” reveals the 
admirable quality of 
Mr. Gordon's work. 
We are at once 
impressed by his 
genuine love for 
nature and natural 
history, by his 
patience, the keen- 
ness of his observa- 
tion,his thoroughness 
and sincerity. Most 
of his wanderings 
have been among 
the hills and forests, 
over the clifis and 
islands of the British 
Isles, and birds, fish, 
st^ and plants 
cl&n his enthusiasm 
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— but especially 
birds. The green- 
shanks of Mr. Gor- 
don's first chapter 
were not easy to 
come by. Always 
shy, wary and sus- 
picious, they call for 
all the care and 
patience that a true 
bird-lover can com- 
mand, and the 
author had almost 
begun to despair of 
a chance for his 
camera, when at long 
last he found a hen 
greenshank sitting 
on her nest. ” Al- 
though we were not 
more than six feet 
away the bird 
crouched flat and 
absolutely motionless 
on her eggs, relying 
on her wonderful 
protective colouring 
and evidently think- 
ing she was invisible 
to oiir eyes.” Mr. 
Gordon next clay 
created a ” hiding 
tent, ' ’ but the greater 
part of the month of 
May was spent, with 
alternations of hope 
and fear as to the 
desertion of the eggs, 
before the wonderful 
photographs were 
procured which are 
reproduced in this 
volume. Another 
chapter which 
specially holds 
charm as well as 
information and 
description is “A 
Spring Day at the 
Haunt of the Grey 
Geese.” But whether 
we are climbing 
snowy hills, or sitting 
beside brooding 
lakes, or sheltering 
in green corries, or 
crossing calm or 
broken waters in 
imagination in Mr. 
Gordon’s volume, we 
are doing it in com- 
pany with an inborn 
naturalist, not merely 
a nature-loving sen- 
timentalist. And 
then the photo- 
graphs ! The col- 
lecting of them has 
been a labour of 
love ; -the result is a 
flne and valuable 
series of uncommon 
subjects which are 
generally beautiful 
pictures as well as 
nature studies. 







Best Books 


Pen Drawing and Pen Draughtsmen 

Their Work and Their Methods : A Study of the Art 
To-day with Technical Suggestions. By JOSEPH 
PENNELL, author of “ Etchers and Etching,’* etc. 
With 417 Illustrations, including 10, Photogravures. 
Cloth. £7 7s. net. {Write for Prospectus.) 

“ The book is a complete thesaurus of the black-and-white art of the 
ages.” — Daily Telegraph 

Men I have Painted 

By J. McLURE HAMILTON. With a Foreword by 
Mrs Drew Illustrated with 44 Portraits in Photo- 
gravure. Cloth. 30s. net 

Mr. McLure Hamilton is kno\\’Ti on both sides of the Atlantic as an artist 
and raconteur. His spocialitv is ^lortraits, and probably he has painted 
more portraits of celebrated people than any other artist of hib time. 

Portraits of the Nineties 

By E. T. RAYMOND. Illustrated. 15s. net. Third 
Impression. 

” Only to glance clown Mr. Raymond’s list of subjects makes one realise 
how many giants there were in those days. . . . To read Mr. Raymond’s 
brilliant and penetrating studies is to know them.” — Uventng standard 

London of the Future 

By the London Society. Under the Editorship of Sir 
ASTON WEBB, K C.V O., and with a Foreword by the 
Earl of Plymouth, G B E., PC. With 57 Illustrations, 
including Maps and Diagrams. Cloth. 42s. net 
Send to Mr. Fisher U nwin for a free copy of the Illustrated 
Prospectus. 

Queen Alexandra : A Study of \ 
Royalty 

By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE. With an Introduction 
by Walburga Lady Paget, and lllu.strations. 21s. net. 
Second Imprcs.sion, 

” Mr. Trowbridge has performed an exceedingly difficult task m a way 
which IS both useful and eiitcrtaming ” — The Queen 

Venizelos 

By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. Illustrated. Cloth. 
14s. net 

” Mr Giblxms is hajipv in having a fund of personal knowledge and personal 
experience upon which to draw. He is happier still 111 being able to 
understand the Bulgarian point of view even wheie the hopes of Sofia 
conflict with those of Athens ” — Timei> Literary iyupplement 

Lords and Commoners 

By SIR HENRY LUCY. Illustrated. iSs. net. 

“ With entertaining gossip and anecdote Sir Henry Lucy wanders from 
Parliamentary oratory to the New’ Journalism, and introduces statesmen, 
artists, literary men, social celebrities, and a host of other interesting 
people whom he was known.” — Saturday Wc\tmmsler Gazette 

Rudolf Eucken 

His Life, Work, and Travels. By HIMSELF. Trans- 
lated by Joseph McCabe. C 31 oth. los. 6d. net 

This is one of the most fascinating and important biographies of recent 
years 

DEAN LEIGH'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Other Days 

By J. W. LEIGH, D.D. (Late Dean of Hereford). With 
a Preface by Owen Wister, and Illustrations. i8s. net 

Dean Leigh's life has been adventurous and picturesque, and he is .a \ery 
fascinating autobiography. 

“ Dean Leigh’s recollections are full of human and topical interest.” 

— The Daily Mail 

Travel in the Two Last Centuries 
of T hree Generations 

Edited by S. R. ROGET. Illustrated. i6s. net 

“It is an agreeable and interesting book, illustrating the conditions 
of travel m the past ” — Daily Mail 

" Theie are many memories of quamt things seen.” — Daily News 

M.A.B. {Mainly about Books) 

An Illustrated Quarterly Magazine about books and 
their Authors. Annual subscription, is. post free. 


for Presents 


THE SUPER-VAGABOND AGAIN 

fF orking North from Patagonia 

By HARRY A. ERANCK, Author of " A Vagabond 
Journey Around the World." Profusely Illustrated. 
Cloth. 25s net 

This IS the record of a new Vagabondage liy Mr. llariy Franck. It 
paints an actual pictuie of the country just as w’c should sec it if we had 
the physical strength, courage, insight and opportunity to travel as 
Mr. Franck does. 

Among the Hill Folk of Algeria 

By M. W. HILTON-SIMPSON, B.Sc., E Z.S. With a 
Map and 40 Illustrations. 21s. net 

The book is full of the most interesting details of the manners and 
customs and beliefs of a cheerful and kindly people ... In every way 
the book is a mo#t w'elcomc addition to the library of travel and ethnology.’* 

—Pall Mall Gazette 

Roumania in Light and Shadow 

By ETHEL GREENING PANTAZZI. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 30s. net 

“ The author has many stonc.s to tell of the Roumanian Court as well as 
recollections of British Ambassadors and intimate details of Roumanian 
house hfe, education, government, manners and customs.” 

— The Times Literary Supplement 

“ ANDRA ” KIRKALDY'S MEMORIES 

My Fifty Years of Golf 

By " ANDRA ” KIRKALDY, of St. Andrews. Ilkis- 
trated. With introductory Notes by J. H. TAYLOR, 
ALEC HERD, ABE MITCHELL, and HARRY 
VARDON. (2nd Edition.) Cloth. 12s. 6d. net 

” Beyond all shadow of doubt this is the best golfing book that ever 
happened.” — Illustrated London News 

Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love 
and Marriage ; and other Essays 

By C. H. HERFORD. los. 6d. net 

“ There are few readers to whom these essays will not open fresh horizons.” 

— Manchester Guardian 

E. F. BENSON'S New Novel 

Lovers and Friends 7s. 6d. net 

“ Shows Mr. Benson at his best in more than one of his many veins.” 

“ A very clever book.” — The Morning Post — The Times 

PERCY J. BREBNER'S New Novel 

The Top Landing 7s. 6d. net 

” Mr Brcbner can always be relied on for a capital story, and in the 
‘ Top Landing ’ he has given us of his best. . . It deals with an absorbmg 
social problem intelligently and sympathetically.” — Financial News 

MARGARET WESTRUP'S New Novel 

The Blue Hat 7s. 6d. net 

*' The study both of the wretched little Cockney exile, wildly jealous of 
her husbarifl’s art, and of his own enraptured and ohsUnalc ignorance, is 
a tnumph of delicate observation.” — The Daily News 

AN AUSTRALIAN PRIZE NOVEL 

The Ashes of Achievement 

By FRANK A. RUSSELL. A new volume in the 

“ First Novel " Library. 7s. 6d. net 

” Mr. Fisher Unwin has had the felicity of bringing out one of the most 
remarkable first novels of recent times. . . . 'Ihe writing is vivid, the 
personalities real.” — Eastern Morning News 

A THRILLING STORY OF THE WILD 

Alaska Man’s Luck 

By HJALMAR RUTZEBECK. /s. 6d. net 

'• Twenty chapters of amazing rom.ancc, of tremendously real escapade, 
pulsating with life and energy.” — Metropolitan Review 

The ** First Novel” Library 

Unwin’s " First Novel " Library consists of the " First 
Novels " of those authors who show exceptional talent. 
The Publisher is always willing to consider MSS. with 
a view to publication in the series. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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From Everyday Life in the A Break-i 

Old Stone Age • 

(Bats ford). 


sends his hearecs to sleep ! Henoe in some of them there 
seems no reason why they should come to an end, &'id 
ample room is allowed for elaboration and expansion. 
The names are troublesome for Enghsh readers , when we 
come across Imarasugssuaq " and “ Qalaganguas^/* for 
instance, we suffer pangs m the attempt to' pronounce 
them smoothly However, the interest of the story is 
there, all the same, and the pictures by native Eskimo 
artists induce shudders of hornffed appreciation, they are 
so uncanny , some of them suggest, in fact, what a '* slithy 
tove might look like They are not drawn to illustrate 
any particular stones, but represent typical scenes and * 
incidents, and show the “ magic or supernatural aspect 
of Eskimo beliefs very clearly In a most interesting 
introduction the editor explains the construction of these 
folk-tales, and states his method of rendenng them into 
English. 


ESKIMO FOLK-TALES 

By Knud Rasmussen and 

WoRSTER 15s (Gyldendal ) 

The folk-lore of any land is interest- 
ing, and that of comparatively unknown 
countries particularly so, since by the 
study of songs and stones whose ongins 
are lost in the deeps of time we can often 
gain a fairly accurate knowledge of 
habits and customs of past ages These 
folk-tales of the Eskimos of Greenland 
were collected from vanous parts of that 
unfamiliar country by Rasmussen, the 
Damsh explorer, and have been edited 
and rendered into Enghsh by Mr W 
Worster They are of a peculiar 
character, being designed to pass the 
long penod of darkness pleasantly and it 
is reckoned a tnumph if the story-teller 
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SAINTS AND HEROES 
OF THE 

WESTERN WORLD. 

By Muriel O Davis 2s 6d. (Oxford University Press ) 

This small volume of 135 pages has for its aim 
‘ to tell the stories of the hves of some of the famous 
people who lived in Mediaeval and Modem Times." 
The first in point of time and first in the book is Constantine 
the Great, who was proclaimed Emperor of tjie Roman 
world at York, and who in a d 330 transferred his capital 
from Rome to Byzantine, thenceforth known as Constanti- 
nople Then follows Theodonc, the Ostrogoth, who did 
so much for Italy m his rule from a d 493 to 526 Then 
Saint Benedict and his rule under which so many 
monasteries were governed , the Emperor Justinian, 
who had the Roman laws codified , Gregory the 
Great , Charlemagne , the Emperor Henry IV and 
Pope Gregory VII , Saint Bernard of Clair vaux , Saint 
Francis of Assisi , Rienzi , Samt Catherine of Siena , 
Erasmus , Luther , Savonarola and Ignatius Loyola. 
It will be seen that Miss Davis has chosen her fifteen 
subjects out of a great number, but her choice is justified 
by the close sense of the contmuity of history which is 
strongly displayed m her httle book. Her narrative is 
concise, clear and sympathetic, and admirably does the 
book show " the importance of Empire and Papacy in 
mediaeval times, and the central position of the Cathobc 
Church m latter-day politics." A most excellent book 
for young students and ennched with particularly welh*^ 
chosen illustratioiiB. 
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LONDON 
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GLASGOW 


OLD ENGLAND 

BERNARD GILBERT. Royal 8vo. • 208. net 

A <^d’s-Eye view of a village. This book is unique in English literature 
both in conception and treatment. The author presents a whole com- 
munity to the reader, taking for his subject our largest social unit — an 
English village — ^where everybody knows everything about every one. 
He has taken a typical village during one day of the war and given a 
camera obscura presentment of the multitudinous intrigues, ambitions, 
desires, disputes, relationships, and interests which thread its fabric so 
closely. 

^ ' NOVEMBER 

LABOUR. The Giant with the Feet of 
Clay 

SHAW DESMOND. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10 «. 6d. 

Mr. Shaw Desmond is very well known as a versatile writer and as a 
great champion of the Labour Cause. His book, therefore, is of singular 
Interest at the present time. It is a critical and sympathetic analysis 
of the Labour Movement from the inside, by a man who, after being a 
member of the Labour Party for fourteen years, is frankly disillusionised. 

IBSEN AND HIS CREATION 

Professor J ANKO LAVRIN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ts. 6d. 

This is a furtlKr contribution to “ psycho-cnticism ” by Mr. Janko Lavrin, 
whose able study of Dostoevsky was so favourably received. 

A LONDON MOSAIC 

W. L. GEORGE and PHILIPPE FORBES-ROBERT- 
SON. ISs* net 

A series of bnlUant sketches of London places and London people 
by this popular novelist, perfectly interpreted by Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s 
illustrations. 

THE ISLAND OF YOUTH POEMS 

EDWARD SHANKS. 5a. net 

The fourth volume of verse by this brilliant young poet. 

Two years ago Mr Shanks’s “ The Queen of China ’’ won the Hawthomden 
Prize, and the present volume contains all the poems he has since written. 
It contains one long p>oem, a beautiful idyll in blank verse, and a number 
of short poems. 

SOUTH WITH SCOTT 

CAPTAIN EVANS. C.B., D.S.O. Demy 8vo. 

lOs. 6d. net 

An intimate and racy account of this ever-memorable expeditioi\. 

FICTION 

THE RED KNIGHT 

F. BRETT YOUNG, author of " The Black Diamond." 

78. 6d. net 

** It is a fascinating book and likely to challenge popularity with the 
‘ Prisoner of Zenda.’ ” — Daily Chronxcle 

THE ROMANTIC LADY 

MICHAEL ARLEN. 7 s. 6d. net 

Four airy, cynical, polished stories, by the author of ** The London 
Venture.” 

THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS 

HENRY WILLIAMSON. 7 a. 6d. net 

A “ Collins First Novel ” by a young writer of the 
highest promise. 

“ An especially good first novel .” — Weekly Despatch 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


THE GHOST GIRL 

MARY MARLOWE. 78 . 6d. net 

” I feel confident that when the time comes for Miss Ethel M. Dell to 
lay down the torch. Miss Mary Marlowe will carry it on.” 

Glasgow CUtzen 

MARTIN PIPPIN IN THE APPLE- 
ORCHARD 

ELEANOR FARJEON. 

The rarest thing in modem literature is good fantasy, and Miss Farjeon’s 
” Martin Pippin ” will bear comparison with the best in this kind, cither 
modem or classical. She has given us six exquisite fairy tales, and 
stni^ them on a delightful story that is full of surprise and sunlight, 
brilliant vdt and charming invention. The play of ” Martin Pippin ” 
and the six dairymaids who keep the six keys of the well-house make a 
story that can be read again and again for the sheer joy of its whimsical 
poetry. 

MADE TO MEASURE 

Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, author of “ Candlelight/' 
etc. 

The scene of this popular author's new novel is an old Sussex town, and 
the people with whom she deals is that new villa population, the male 
element of which goes every day to work in theCity and the female element 
gossips, scandalises, plays bridge, tennis, and gofi, and is utterly ” made 
to measure ” and stereotyped. 


COLLINS’ 

CHILDREN’S 


ANNUAL 


SEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


6/- net 


TOT AND TIM ANNUAL 

FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. Second Year of Issue. 

5/- net 


COLLINS’ 
ADVENTURE ANNUAL 

SIXTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


78. 6d. net 


The Famous “ PLAY-UP ” Series 

By HERBERT HAVENS 

PLAY UP, KING’S 

PLAY UP, BLUES ! 6.. nt 

PLAY UP, QUEEN’S 6. ..t 

THE GIRLS of the ABBEY SCHOOL 

By ELSIE J. OXENHAM 


CELIA WINS 

By EDITH E. COWPER 


68. net 


68. net 


THE ENGINE BOOK 

A perfect present for a boy. Pictures by Ben Smith. 
Written by CHARLES R. GIBSON. Printed on Fine 
Paper. Size, 12 J by ife in. 96 pages. 16 pages of 
Illustrations in Colour. 33 Line Drawings. 78. 6d. net 

There is no more fascinating subject to the mind of ’"a 
boy than the modern locomotive. He stands amazed 
at its power and spellbound in wonder at the hidden 
forces which pulsate within. Mr. Charles R. Gibson, 
who has been so successful in his writings on scientific 
subjects for young people, has answered, in his inimitable 
manner, the eternal question — " What makes the wheels 
go round ? " He has written this story in simple and 
interesting language, and has described with much detail 
every type of locomotive and all that pertains to the 
making of the great iron highways of the world. The 
book will be welcomed especially by those boys who have 
a bent towards mechanics. 


THE FINEST PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


COLLINS’ 

NEW WORLD Series 

24 pages - - 1/- 

48 pages - - 2/- 

BEST VALUE ON THE MARKET 
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THINGS SEEN 
IN FLORENCE. 

By E. Grierson. 3s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 

The series to which this little book belongs needs no 
introduction to our readers. As with other volumes which 
correspond, it is profusely illustrated from photographs 
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given a share, and 
the reader who is 
not fortunate 
enough to have 
visited the ” City 
of Flowers " will at 
least have spent 
some time in its 
atmosphere after 
he has finished this 
book. For anyone 
who intends visit- 
ing it at some 
future date, the 
handy little pocket 
guide and com- 
mentary will be a 
companion well 
worth having. If 
only all travellers 
to the famous cities 
and centres of art 
had so interesting 
a fund of know- 
ledge at their com- 
mand we should 
hear little of those 
human exponents 
of perpetual motion 
who “do" five 
towns in a day and 
then“askformore.*' 
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The Ideal 
Christmas Gift 

Buy .this Book for your Boys 

Mr. P. Smith, Dalston, writes : "A father, wishing to 
give his son a present, cannot do better than buy ‘ The 
Amateur Mechanic ' for him — something to read, something 
to learn, something to gain 1 " 

Pay for it while they are using it. 

THE 

Amateur Mechanic 


THE COMPLETE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 
HOME HANDINESS 

containing 4,000 Money-Saving Recipes, with 
6,000 “ How-To-Do-It ” Illustrations 

TEACHES YOU HOW 

To paint and paper a room — To sole and heel and patch 
boots and shoes — To make a pair of hand -sewn boots — To 
restore colour to old brown shoes — To make household 
furniture — To re-seat chairs — To upholster sofas, etc — 
To install a speaking-tube — To clean a Primus or other 
stove — To repair bicycles — To overhaul a motor-car — To 
repair motor-cycles — To work in metal — To colour metals — 
To make a garden frame — To repair water-taps — To varnish 
a violin — To remedy damp walls — To repair the piano — To 
make a padded chair from an old cask — To stuff animals — 
To dress furs — ^To stuff and mount birds — To do wood 
inlaying — ^To cure a smoky chimney — To prepare working 
drawings — To renovate a grandfather clock — To make 
garden furniture, arbours, arches, seats, summer-houses, 
tables, etc. — To use metal-drilling tools — To renovate 
mirrors — To upholster furniture in leather cloth — To mend 
broken china — To do fretwork — To build a boat — To make 
a canoe, etc. — To lime-white poultry-houses — To do gold- 
plating and silver-plating — To clean a watch — ^To mend 
keyless watches and ordinary watches — To distemper ceilings 
and walls — To make picture-frames and frame pictures — 
All about curtain fittings — To make metal castings — To 
clean paint off glass — To fit up a motor workshop — To clean 
boilers — To fix an anthracite stove — To re-gild and restore 
picture-frames — How to use spanners — To make doors and 
windows draught-proof — To paint walls — To make a garden 
path — How to do nickel-plating — To cure noises in hot- 
water pipes — India and glue varnishes — To clean and repair 
locks — All about plaster casts, etc , etc. 

THIS IS SOUND MONEY - MAKING 
KNOWLEDOi 

It contains many Specialist Articles for Young 
Engineers, Electricians and Motormen 
Over 85,000 Citizens are now using “ The Amateur Mechanic.” 

Mr. Beard, Long Eaton, writes ; — 

“ I intend that this work shall be a free gift to 
me ; for, by taking advantage of your instalment 
plan, I think I can see how to easily .save the money 
on house repairs alone, as I find that quite a 
number of jobs I had intended putting out are 
treated of in the volumes, and are by no means 
beyond my limited capacity. . . 

SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
SHOWIi^Q SPECIMEN PAGES FROM THE WORK 


To the WAVERLEY BOOK Co., Ltd. (Dept. B.X.E.) 

96, Farrlngdon Street, London, E.C.4 

Please send me, without charge or obligation to order, 
your Free Illustrated Booklet, containing all particulars as 
to contents, etc., of " THE AMATEUR MECHANIC,” also 
information as to your offer to send the Complete Work for 
a nominal first. payment, the balance to be paid by small 
monthly payments after delivery of work. 

Name 

(Send this Form or a Post card.) 


Writing 


FOR PROFIT 

IN SIX HANDY VOLUMES I 


I. The Handbook of Com- 
poBiiion 

II. The Meohanios of Writing 

III. Practical Business Com- 
position, Oral and Wiiltcn 


lY. News Writing: 

The gatlicriiif;, handling and 
writing of news stories 

Y. The Contemporary 
Short Story 
YI. Advertise! 


“Writing for Profit’ 
is Free to Aii 


who arc interested in 
pencraft, and will be sent 
on receipt of the accom- 

panying form, or a copy 

of it on a post card. 
Readers will be well advised to make early application 
because the edition is strictly limited. ” In Journalism,” 
to quote Sir W’ Robertson Nicoll. ” there is and always 
will be plenty of room at the top.” This booklet tells you 
how to get there. 


if you have a 
taste for writing 


you should cultivate it. It 
IS a duty you owe to yourself 
and to others. Free lance 
journalism in its many phases 


is a most remunerative diver- 
sion, and may be undertaken without interfering with 
your ordinary vocation in any way. 

” Prices have gone up and up and up,” says a prominent 
magazine editor, ” but the supply does not begin to equal 
the demand.” 


is of iittle use 


||a^t|jra.l seldom matures 

nsi.i.MSM MvsiB. without training. In Writing for 

Profit, many valuable suggestions 

are given to those who wish to 

enter the Republic of Letters, 
either as a means of livelihood or of increasing his or her 
income. 

The brochure also contains full and detailed particulars of 
The Writers’ Library^ sold in complete sets only. The 
possession of the six handy volumes of this new work, each 
written by an acknowledged expert, will go far to eliminate 
the awful weariness of having your early manuscripts 
returned almost as often as the postman calls. 


The Writers’ 


Library 


reveals what master craftsmen have 
learned by travelling the rough road 
of experience. The scheme has been 
earned out on a thoroughly compre- 
hensive scale. It constitutes a veri- 
table encyclopaedia — without the dullness usually associated 
with such compihations — for the use of would-be authors. 
The mechanics of Composition, the Formation of Style, the 
Construction of Stories and Articles, the Development of 
Plots, the Gathering of News, and the Drawing-up of 
Advertisements are a few of the many subjects dealt with 
clearly and concisely in The Writers’ Libtary. 


Opinions worth noting 

Mr. Allen, Cbelmsford, writes- — “ Needless to say I am delighted with th^m: 
they are the very books I liave been looking tor foi some time. They 
will provide horns of excellent reading for the student of literature." 

The Teacher says (of the " Handbook of Composition ”) —“One of the best 
handbooks on English it is possible to secure ; lull, practical and cheap, 
students will find it an excellent companion for reference.’ 

The Westminster Gazette says (of “The Contemporary Short Story”): — 
“In this book there are axioms which any authoi nijght do well to take 
to heart.” 

Send for Free Descriptive Booklet 


To the WAVERLEY BOOK Co., Ltd. (Dept. B.X.N.) 

96, Farrlngdon Street, London, F..C.4 

Please send ine without charge^ “ Writing for Profit,” 
containing all particulars of The Writers' Library, also 
information regarding terms of paymert. 

» 

Name 

(Send this Form or a Postcard ) 


Address 


A ddress 


B.X.E. 1921 


B.X.N. 1921 
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A^NG THE HILL-FOLK 
OP ALGERIA. 

ByM. W. Hilton-Simpson, B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R.A.I. 

218. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Many English people know Algeria slightly ; very few 
can know it as does the author of this genuine travel- 
book, who, with his wife, wandered and lived among the 
native tribes in the hinterland of the country. Even so 
comparatively near to centres of civilisation, the lady who 
shared the dangers and delights of these adventurous 
journeys was the first white woman many of the people 
had ever seen. Some amusing incidents are here recorded, 
as when Mrs. Hilton-Simpson joined in a game, at Menaa, 
closely resembling hockey, and to the immense astonish- 

ment of the 
S ^ a w i a girls 
scored the first 
goal, and imme- 
diately followed 
up with a 
second, thereby 
winning great 
respect. The 
book is a capital 
account . of the 
customs, indus- 
tries, and general 
aspects of little- 
known districts 
of Northern 
Africa, and it 
is illustrated 
copiously by 
photographs 
selected with 
taste and a 
skilled eye 
for e ff e c t. A 
most useful appendix gives advice upon equipment to 
intending travellers in the Aur6s Mountains of Algeria, 
and a second deals with sport. One remarkable and 
gruesome chapter describes the primitive, but often suc- 




Ffom My Life as Soldier and Mr. John Gaunt. 

Sportsman 
{Grant Richards), 


of the Ministry of Food ; and certain qualities and 
characteristics of the man doubtless became known through 
this public service. But the full presentation of his genial 
and lovAble nature to those who never knew him personally 
is reserved for this most capable biography. Several 
people who had intimate associations with him contribute 
to the volume, though the most illuminating and pleasing 


cessful surgical methods 
of the native doctors ; 
even trepanning is 
performed, without 
anaesthetics, the cutting 
process being done by 
easy stages, anji the 
whole operation ‘ taking 
several days ! It was 
partly to obtain some 
knowledge of this secret 
surgery that the journeys 
tr e r e undertaken, and 
upon his success in this, 
as in bis general explora- 
tions, the author is to be 
heartily congratulated. 


D. A THOMAS 

(VISCOUNT 

RHONDDA). 


^ His Daughter and 
Others, sis. (Long- 
mans.) 


j t 

Very familiar to tb^ 
|»^bUc, during a part of 
war period, was 
of Lord 
IjMBidda as Controller 



Ffom Thoma^ Visceunt Rhondda 
(Longmmu). 


At HoMOa 
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WCIIILLAirS LIST 

Sm YALEXTINE CHIBOL 

India Old and New 

By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, author of " Indian 
Unrest/* ** The Eg3rptian Problem," etc. 8vo. lOs. net 


Uufirh Walpole's New Novel 

The Young Enchanted 

A Romantic Story. By HUGH WALPOLE. Extra 
crown 8 VO. 7s. 6d. net 

The principal characters of this novel are Henry and Milhcent. 
younger members of the Trenchard family, which was so fully described 
in The Green Mirror. 


Vera. 


A Novel 

Elizabeth and her German Garden.' 
7s. 6d. net 


By the author of ^ 
Extra crown 8vo. 


Rudyard Kipling's Works 

UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s.6d. netpervol. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather. 78. 6d. 
net ; blue cloth, net per vol. 

* THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. Blue cloth, 
3s. net each 

RE-ISSUES OF COLOUR BOOKS 

8vo. lOs. net each 

The Jungle Book 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. With 16 Illustrations in 
colour by Maurice and Edward Detmold 

The Brushwood Boy 

By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions by F. H. Townsend 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, and Through the Looking- 
gltiss 

By LEWIS CARROLL. With 92 Illustrations by 
Tenniel, including 8 in Colour 

Illustrated by Edmund Oulac 

Four Plays for Dancers 

By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. With Illustrations 
in black-and-white by Edmund Dulac. Foolscap 4to. 

lOs. 6d. net 


/ Have Reason to Believe 

A Set of Little Essays. By STEPHEN PAGET, 
author of "I Wonder," "I Sometimes Think," etc. 
Extra crown 8vo. 


Life of Bishop Percival 

By the Right Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Manchester. With Portraits. 8vo. 18 s.net. 

Lectures on Anglicanism 

By the Right Rev. H. HENSLEY HENSON, Lord 
Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo. 

The Tragic Sense of Life in Men 
and in Peoples 

By MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO. Translated by J. E. 
Crawford Flitch, M. A. Cantab. With an Introduc- 
tion by Salvador de Madariaga. 8vo. 

MBcmUisn’s New Cstulogue of Books suitable for 
Presentation post free on application 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


S.P.C.K: Books 


ALCHEMY, ITS SCIENCE and 
ROMANCE 

By the Right Rev. J. E. Mercer, D.D. With four 
Illustrations. Cloth boards. 9s. {Postage 6d.) 

A HISTORY OF SINAI 

By Lina Eckenstein. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth boards. Ss. 6d. {Postage 6d.) 
{The author has first-hand acquaintance with the country, 
where she has worked with Professor Flinders Petrie.) 

TURBINES 

By Engineer-Captain A. E. Tompkins, C.B.E. 
Third Edition, entirely revised, with about no Illus- 
trations. Cloth boards. 8t. {Postage ^d.) 

THE PILGRIM*S PROGRESS 

^ By John Bun van. Arranged by Jean Marian' 
Matthew. With 4 Coloured and 42 Black-and-White 
Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Cloth boards. 10s. 6d. 

(Postage 15.) 

{The sermons are omitted and the entrancing narrative 
lejt.) 

Jewish Studies 

Edited by A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
JEWS IN ENGLAND 

By the Rev. H. P. Stokes, LL.D., Litt.D., F.S.A. 
With eight Illustrations. Cloth boards. Ss. 6d. 

(Postage 3 rf.) 

THE JEWS OF EASTERN 
EUROPE 

By the Rev. J. H. Adeney, M.A., Missionary to the 
Jews in Roumania. With four Illustrations. Cloth 
boards. 3s. 6d. {Postage 3d.) 

Ecclesiastical Biographies 

SCHWARTZ OF TANJORE 

By Jesse Page, F.R G.S. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and Illustrations. Cloth boards. 7s. 6d» 

{Postage 6d.) 

{This biography should revive interest in one oj the 
greatest men in the history of missions.) 

JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET 

By E. K. Sanders, author of " Sainte Chantal.** 
Cloth boards. 15s. 

{This should be the English Bossuet for many years to 
come.) 

T he Story of the English T owns 

THE CITY OF LONDON 

By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. With Map 
and Illustrations. Cloth boards. 4s. {Postage 3d.) 

HASTINGS 

By L. F. Salzman, M.A., F.S.A. With three Maps and 
seven Illustrations. Cloth boards. 48 . {Postage 3d.) • 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOYtlLEDGE 

London — 9, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
Book Shops : 64, New Bond Street, W.i ; 

43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 
Brighton : 129, North Street. Bath : 39, Gay Street 
Lists post free. And of all Booksellers. , Inquiries invited 
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details " come of course 
from the pen of his 
daughter. He possessed 
a fine, vigorous self- 
confidence, loved a 
straight fight," was 
thorough in all that he 
did, and in his home life 
and his love for the 
country-side found one 
of his greatest pleasures. 

The chapter which tells 
of the sinking of the 
Lusitania on her home- 
ward voyage gives a 
thrilling interlude ; he 
was almost the last to 
be saved, and his 
daughter, after hours in 
the sea, did not see him 
again until they met 
a t Queenstown. The 
whole of his political 
and business career is 
here discussed and 
explained and, though 
shortcomings and defects 
are admitted, the reader 
can see how it was that 
men with whom he 
came into contact loved 
him and worked their 
hardest for him. He 
used to say that at the 
Ministry his mission was 
to substitute elastic for 
red tape, and that 
hon mot gives one 
clear clue to his atti- 
tude. Quite apart from 
its value as a study 
of a strong personality, 
the book has a special 
inter e’st as a picture 
of a period, and for 
its glimpses of the inner history 
of the war. 



From Some Cairo Mosques 

[Constable) , 


Madrassa of Sultan Qait. 


AN ADMINISTRATOR 
IN THE MAKING— 
JAMES SAUMAREZ 
MANN, 1893-1920, 


Edited by His Father. 
(Longmans.) 


15s. 


The late James Saumarez 
Mann, who joined up in 1914, 
had only left Dulwich College 
two years before, and was a 
scholar of Balliol when war 
broke out. He was offered a 
commission, as a member of 
the Oxford O.T.C., on August 
13th, accepted at once, and 
during the next year saw plenty 
of the trench warfare in France. 
In July, 1919. he left England 
for Mesopotamia, via Bombay, 
his knowledge of Arabic and 
other languages fitting him for 
an administrative position in 
th^ British sphere of authority. 
Ih the siege of Kufa, due to the 



Ffom Among the Hill Folk 
of Algeria 

(Fisher Unwin). 


Interior of Quelaa. 


rising fostered by un- 
employed Turkish ex- 
officials and Bagdad 
nationalists, he was shot 
by a sniper, and died 
almost instantly. It 
was a tragic end to a 
very promising career, 
for the many letters 
which form the principal 
portion of this book 
show him to have 
possessed abundantly 
the qualities which 
make for sound adminis- 
Iration of justice — 
sympathy, and the 
ability to understand 
other points of view. 
The Arabs liked him 
and appreciated his 
work, and with his 
colleagues he was 
universally a favourite. 
Some capital photo- 
graphs are reproduced, 
and the descriptive 
passages, of which there 
are many, prove that 
the writer had no mean 
literary capacities. 
From all readers a 
sincere sympathy to his 
relatives and friends 
will certainly be given 
at the loss of so gifted a 
life at such an early age. 

FROM 

WATERLOO TO 
THE MARNE. 

By Count Piktro 
Orsi 15s. (Collins.) 

The history of Europe for the 
last hundred years is examined 
by the author of tliis book, and 
his keen observation of facts and 
tendencies does much to eluci- 
date the meanings of the im- 
mense picture. He approaches 
it from a fresh and unbiased 
point of view, stating very 
fairly the part played by each 
nation in the general develop- 
ment, social, political and mili- 
tary, but giving, as might be 
anticipated, especial emphasis 
to the kingdom of Italy ; this 
however does not impair the 
value of his conclusions in the 
slightest degree. The skill with 
which he unravels the complex 
tangle of the relationships of the 
smaller states and races of 
eastern Europe is particularly 
noticeable. Nor is the bearing of 
the United States on world- 
politics neglected. The book is 
an illuminating story, an en- 
cyclopaedia in miniature, of the 
causes which led up to the catas- 
trophe of August, 1914, and 
rarely has the century been so 
acutely analysed. 
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A SELECTION 
FROM 


HARRAP’S LIST 


OF BOOKS 
BEAUTIFUL 


NOVELS •BEAUTIFUL 

^ A new Series which is to present 
a choice selection of standard works 
of fiction in a format which is worthy 
of their place in literature. The 
Colour Illustrations are by Artists of 
repute, and the Publishers’ aim is to 
satisfy the highest standard of 
critical taste in all particulars. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES. 

Size g x 6 inches. Each with 1 6 
Colour Illustrations. Cloth, 12/6 
net ; Velvet Persian Yapp, 21 /- net. 
Antique Leather, 25 /- net. 

JANE EYRE 

By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
460 pages. Illustrated by MONRO 
S. ORR. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 860 pages. Illustrated by 
G. DEMAIN HAMMOND, R.I. 

Uniform with above 

LORNA DOONE. THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

The story of the Abbey retold by MARY STURGEON, 
with Etched Frontispiece and 1 5 (lithographed) Plates by 
LOUIS WEIRTER, R.B A. lo^ x 8 inches. 240 pages 
20 /- net. Antique Leather, 32 /- net. 

“Tins rLtl>or.il( 1 \ volume pivts a picturesque account of the 

Ablny .iiul its story. The .luthor has selected her material with some 
skill Her jKipuI.ir .nid vivid way of dcscnbiup the traditions, associa- 
tions, and nicinotic'; ol the Abbey and its tombs should hie the iniapina- 
tioii of \oiinp readers Mr Loins Winter’s fifteen larpo etchings have 
.1 delicati iiKlividmdilv " — Time', Literary Supplement, July 21, 1921 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MYTHOLOGY 

f 1 By LEWIS SPENCE, 

F.R A I. With Photogravure 
- Front isjnccc and complete 

i Index Demy Svo. pages. 

12/6 net. 

This important book gives 
I a comprehensive survey of the 

whole subject and devotes 
special attention to compara- 
tive mythology. 

“ Mythology is fascinatinp, inilced 
j I Mr. Spence’s book servts as an 

‘‘ excellent introduction to other moie 

H dramatic volumes It is an incentive 
to the study of a most suggestive 
I ^ I subjeit” — John O' London' IVeelily 

OLD ENGLISH NURSERY SONGS 

Thirty-seven Songs arranged and 
— — ^ • — Illustrated by ANNE ANDERSON, 

uniform with “ Old h'rcnch Nursery 
Songs.” Size ii x 8^ inches. 
8/6 net. 

THE HOUSEWIFE’S ABC 

By WINNIFRED S. FALES and 
JANET HUNTER 
Large Crown Svo. 288 pages. 5 /- net 
An up-to-date Enquire Within 
Manual, covering all the problems 
likely to confront the average 
household. 

BOG ANY COLOUR BOOKS 

Illustrated and Decorated in Colour and Line. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

By JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited by PADRAIC COLUM. 
320 pages. Size 8| x 6 inches. Cloth, 7/6 net ; Antique 
Leather, Yapp, 12/6 net. 

THE KING OF IRELAND’S SON 

By PADRAIC COLUM. 328 pages. Size 8J x 6 inches 
Cloth, 7/6 net; Antique Leather, Yapp, 12/6 net. 

THE CHILDREN'S HOMER 

Retold from the I Iliad and Odyssey by PADRAIC COLUM. 
264 pages. Size 8| x 6 inches. Cloth, 7 /6 net ; Antique 
Leather, Yapp, 12/6 net. 

TALES OF THE PERSIAN GENII 

Retold by F. J. OLCOTT. With 4 Colour Illustrations 
240 pages. Size 8J x 6 inches. Cloth, 6/- net. 


London: GEORGE G. HARRAP 

2 6 3, Portsmouth Street, KINGSWAY, W.C., 



NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 

To contain at least eight plates, with original Coloured 
Frontispiece. About 300 pages each. Size 7^x5^ inches. 
W'ith Picture Wrapper. 

6 /- net REWARD SERIES. 

THE SKY RIDERS 

By T. C. BRIDGES, Author of “Maitin Crusoe.” 

THE WHITE HOUSE BOYS 

By R. A. H. GOODYEAR. 

3/6 net REWARD ^RIKS. 

JOE STRONG, THE BOY 
WIZARD iS ; 

By VANCE BARNUM ‘ 

THE BOY^ELECTRICIAN ■ 

Practical plans for Electrical Apparatus f * 

for Work and Play By ALFRED I*. ■■ h 
MORGAN. Second Impression. Witli H|| 

330 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 41(1 ^ f 

pages. 7 /6 net. 

GIFT.BOOKS FOR GIRLS 

FAVOURITE FRENCH FAIRY TALES 

A representative collection. With 8 Plates in Colour and 

Line Illustrations by R 1 !■'. . — ^ 

CRAMER. DemvSvo. 21^0 pages 
7/6 net. 

ANGEL UNAWARES 

By Q. SC 0 TT-H 01 'PP:R, Autlioi 
of ” Rock Bottom,” etc. With 4 
Illustrations in Colour. Large 
Crown 8vo. 0 / - net. 

ALL ABOUT PETS 

Told in stones by LIIT AN GAS K , 

Author of *' Tru(‘ Dog Stones,” 
etc. Size 7/ • 5'.; inches. Ulus 
trated. 6 /- net. I 

STORIES FROM FRENCH HIS’ruKY 

By ELEANOR C. PRICE. With P'rontispiece in Colour 
and 16 Illustrations. Large Crown Svo 2 30 pages. 6 /-net. 
An unusually attractive book by a well-known author. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY OUTLAWS 

Retold by J.'* WALKER MeSPADDExN. With 9 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by N C 
WYETH. Size g x 6 inches. 

288 pages. 12 16 net 
This is undoubtedly the I 
most beautiful Robin Hood ' 
yet produced. 

PUCK’S BROOM 

By E. GORDON BROW NE 
Illustrated in Colour and Line 
by KATHLEEN I. NIXON. 

Demy Svo. 224 pages. 

6 /- net. 

The wonderful adventures 
of George Henry and his dog 
Alexander, who wTiit to seek 
their fortunes in the Oiice- 
upon-a-Time Land. 

SEVEN PEAS IN 
THE POD 

By MARGERY BAILEY. 

Illu.strated in Colour by NIXON YOUNG. Large 
Crown 8 vb. 224 pages. 6/- net 

THE JOYOUS TRAVELLERS 

By MAUD LINDSAY and EMILE POULSSON. With 
Frontispiece 111 Colour and many Line Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. 1Q2 pages 6/- net 

A charming new volume b}^ well-known authors about 
life in the Middle Ages. 


Harrap*s List of Works in General 
Literature and of Books Beautiful Is 
Now Ready and will be sent, post free, 
upon application. 


OP I 4 J HARRAP 

or V/Om i^ta. "‘"-ectorslQ OLIVER ANDERbON 

and at 218-226, Clarence Street^ SYDNEY 
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Fr<m E«it Carelia and Kola Lapmark Pkari. Fisher, Kem Carel.ia. 

{Longmans), 


may say, however, that it shofild 
become a standard work, not only 
because it has no rivals, but because 
of its thoroughness and its detail. 
Only those who have actually known , 
the East and its treacherous, semi- 
savage populations l:an really 
appreciate Captain Hay's personal 
adventures in the administration of 
justice, and it is not pleasant to feel 
that after all the expenditure of 
energy, the self-sacrihce, of his 
fellow- workers, the British fair play 
will disappear from this portion of the 
East. Often he was in risk of his life ; 
often strained almost beyond endur* 
ance ; yel he pays tribute to some 
excellent an i loyal friends among the 
nati\ es, and longs to visit Kurdistan 
once more, the call of the land being 
strongly upon him. He has written 
nis records admirably, and the photo- 
graphs are of special interest ; but 
ab<»ve this, the value of the book as 
history is unquestionable. 

THE COUNTRY 
DAY BV DAY. 

By E. Kav Robinson. 12s. 6d. 

(Holden & Hardingham.) 

As an observer of nature and bird- 
life, and as a lover of nature under 
her every aspect, there are few who 


,EAST CARELIA AND 
KOLA LAPMARK. 

Described by Finnish Scientists and Philologists. 

Edited by Theodor HoMfiN. 21s. (Longmans.) 

The great Kola Peninsula, comprising the 
country between Archangel and a point three 
degrees east of Helsingfors, is almost un- 
known ground even to those who have fairly 
thoroui^y explored the world. In this very 
finely- produced volume a most comprehen- 
sive account of the land, its inhabitants, 
physical features, customs, language, etc., 
hstfi been brought together by many com- 
petent authorities. The maps and photo- 
graphs are excellent, and no source of possible 
. information has^ been neglected. It is a 
necessary book for the ethnologist, and indeed 
fOT the student of almost any sphere, who 
may desire to know something authoritative 
about the northern races of Russia and 
Finland. 

TWO YEARS IN KURDISTAN. - 

By W. R. Hay. 21s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

^ Captain W. R. Hay. after service in India 
and Mesopotamia during the war, and a 
Y^ed experience in the Civil Administration, 
^\^ng lednit Persian, Arabic, Turkish and 
(later) i^irdish, was appointed to official 
positi^ms in that vaguely defined country 
known as Kurdistan, which, as he explains, 
includes part of northern Mesopotamia, of 
Peirsia, of Turkish and French-controlled 
territory. His experiences during the troub- 
Ipus two years following the Armistice are 
embodied in this book ; but it is also a mine 
Cll Information on the people, the geographical 
\jiixiA natural aspects of the country, and its 
Our only regret is that we have 
Mpi^-epace to convey to our readers an 
impression of its great value; we 
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Sinn Fein and the Gunmen flourish in Ireland because 
Englishmen are ignorant of and bored to tears by the 
eternal Irish Question. 

READ 

TALES OF THE R.I.C. 

7/6 net (Royal Irish Constabulary) 

and you will there find THE FACTS and be no 
longer bored. 

THE HISTORY OF THE 51st (HIGHLAND) 
DIVISION, 1914-1918 

By MAJOR F. W. BEWSHER. With Portraits and 
Maps. 35/. net 

FAR TO SEEK 

By MAUD DIVER. 8 J 6 net 

" The story is an attractive piece of romance, and the pictures of the 
Indian mother in her English home, and of scenes in India, are all 
cleverly imagined.” — Scotsman 

I “ Mrs. Diver shows her accustomed facility of invention and dignity 

of style for the renewed enjoyment of her wide public.” — The Outlook 

THE FLAG OF THE ADVENTURER 

By SYDNEY S. GRIER, Author of " The Strong 
Hand,” etc. 7/6 net 

“ A verv excjellent story, full of detail, but also full of movement, 
serious, yet threaded with humour, its characterisation varied, its 
workmanship sound." — Morning Post 

THE VOYAGE HOME 

By ALAN GRAHAM, Author of Follow the Little 
Pictures.” 7 /6 net 

“ A good mystery story in a comedy atmosphere. Mr. Graham has a 
pawkv pen, and his book floats on a current of buoyancy, humour 
and pleasurable excitement from start to finish."— 06sm>rr | 

ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE 

By MERVYN LAMB. 7 /6 net 

” Thrilling story of the adventures behind the German lines m Belgium 
of a British aviation officer, who voluntarily Landed there on ‘ intelligence 
duty.’ ” — Westminster Gazette * 

THE HIGHUND HOST 

By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of ” Gog,” etc. 

7/6 net 

Mr. Fetterless has shown great skill in telling a tale of two High- 
land fanning families parted by a bitter feud. It is quite worth while 
to follow the fortunes of James and Hugh M’Douall in their home life, 
which they leave for Edinburgh. It is a sincere and wcUwriften novel. 

TURNS OF FORTUNE 

By ROBERT HOLMES, Author of ” Walter Greenaway, 
Spy and Hero,” ” My Police Court Friends,” etc. 

7 16 net 

There is something wonderfully stimulating in looking 
upon men who have experienced happy change of 
fortune, particularly when one has had the 'smallest 
share in determining a step which led to a turning 
out of some singularly miserable lane. 

SELEaED VERSE Inclading ’’The Victory Ball,' etc. I 

By ALFRED NOYES. 5 /- net. 

MORE SONGS of die GLENS of ANTRIM 

By MOIRA O'NEILL. 5/6 net 


“ Whenever things happen there someone is sure to be who can give 
well-known pictures, which seem, as a matter of course, to get into 
‘ Blackwood.’ ” — Morning Post 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

SnbMiribers botb at borne aad abroad oan bave ** BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAOAZIMX*’ oent post Itoe yearly for SQe., or 
lOa. for slaK mo&tba. 


WM. BLACKWOOD 6 SONS 

45. GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH 
37, PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON 
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An Onlooker in France* 

1917-1919 

By SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, R.A. 

With 96 full-page Pictures and Portraits. 

Crown 4to. Bound Art Linen. 31s. 6d. 

’* The most frank, unconventional, humorous, tragic, 
human book about the Great War that has been written.'* 

— Daily Express 

The Life of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon j 


By Rev. W. Y. FULLERTON. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth 15s« Jiet 

Prehistoric Times : 

As Illustrated by Ancient Remains end tbe Mennert 
and Customs of Modern Savages 

By LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Seventh Edition, revised. Large demy 8vo, 
cloth. With 3 Illustrations in colour and nearly 
300 other Illustrations. 12s- 6d. net 

Works by 

PROFp sir ARTHUR KEITH 

Prof. Arthur Keith is the most learned of present-day anthropologists. 

He is also an exponent who has the rare and precious gift of bringing 
his science down to the level of tbe street ." — Daily Mail 

The Antiquity of Man 

With 189 Illustrations. 4th impression. 

12s 6d. net 

The Engines of the Human Body 

An Introduotion to tbe Study of tbe Human Body 

Illustrated with numerous figures in the text, and 
two plates. Cloth. 125. 6d* 

Edinburgh • An Historical Study • 

By The Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart., F.R.S. 

With a coloured Frontispiece and 64 pages of 
Illustrations of the past and present town. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net I 

London 

By SIR LAURENCE L. GOMME, F.S.A. 

With a number of Plates and other Illustrations. 
Large demy 8 vo. 1 Os- 6d. 

The Herbaceous Garden 

By MRS. PHILIP MARTINEAU. 

Giving full particulars of how to Make and 
Arrange Hardy Borders, with an Alphabetical 
Index of most suitable Plants. Well Illustrated 
in Colour and Black-and-White. 3rd revised 
Edition. Cloth. 7 s. 6d. net 

Rock Gardens 

How to Make and Maintain Them 

By LEWIS B. MEREDITH. 

With an Alphabetical List of Plants, with Notes 
on the Aspect and Soil they require. 2nd 
Edition. Illustrated. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 
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From Two Years in Kurdistan On the Persian Road. 

(Stdgwick <S- Jackson). 


who loves the open country-side above everything, who 
is responsive to each heart-beat of the rhythm of life. 
And here, in a single sentence, is the attitude of the author : 
‘ Of what use is it to talk of British eagles, when every 
eaglet that foolishly wanders to our coasts is promptly 



from The Country Day January : after frost 

by Day and snow. 

{Holden Hardingham). 


can rival Mr. Kay Robinson. His opening words, in his pre 
face to this engrossing book, betray him ; “ No day of Nature 
is exactly like any other " — thus we find him writing the 
story of the year, from New Year’s Day to December 31st, 
in the record of little things — the tiny, almost imperceptible 
processes and changes which signify so much and are 
entirely invis- 
ible to the 
man who only 
recognises the 
difference be- 
tween summer 
and winter, 
between a wet 
day and a fine 
day. Most 
people miss the 
^ finer delights, 
not perhaps 
through lack 
of interest, but 
because their 
days are per- 
force spent in 
towns; to them 
it will be a 
sheer pleasure 
to watch, in 
these pages, 
the slow un- 
folding of the 
year, described 
in choice and 

serene Ian Two Years in Kurdistan 

guage by one {Sidgwick 6- Jackson). 


welcomed with the shot-gun of somebody with a len- 
shilling licence, and sold, perhaps, to decorate some jiublic- 
house bar, staring with glassy eyes out of a square case at 
men nightly drinking beer ? " The whole book, with its 
delicate, charming photographic impressions, is a treasure- 
store of nature’s miniatures. 


Arbil, prom the South*, 
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WANDERINGS 
IN THE 
WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS 
AND ISLANDS. 

By M. E. M. Donald- 
son. 30s (Gardner.) 


One fault (it is 
the only one) we have 
to find with this 
portly volume is tlie 
sectarianism w h i c h 
obtrudes itself over 
and over ap^ain. A 
book of topography 
one hardly expects to 
be made an occasion 
for setting forth 
ecclesiastical prejudices 

and preferences. It is tu r ^ ^ 

a pity that cavillinRs (HoldT^ 

about '* orders and 

the true faith” should mar what are extremely pleasant 
.and fascinating pages. Apart from tins, Miss Donaldson 
'has excellent qualifications for telling the storv of the 


\v e s t e r n Highlands 
and Islands of Scot- 
land. She is Highland 
born (though wearing 
a Lowland form of a 
Highlandj^ name), and 
she has a thorough 
understanding of “ the 
Gaelic.” Highland 
place-names, perfectly 
incomprehensible to 
the mere Sassenach, 
are child’s play to 
one who is so 
steeped in Celtic loro 
and legend. Miss 
Donaldson's perambu- 
lations have taken 
her into some of 
the quaintest, most 
romantic and pic- 
turesque parts 

"March ARRIVES WITH A 

TEARING WIND.” where beholden to 

the witchery of 
Nature and in which the historic spirit is abundant 
and overwhelming. She is not an ordinary tourist, seeing 
things, more often than not, at haphazard, and setting down, 



Antiquities in the Neighbourhood 
. Dunecht House 

f , {Cambridge University Press). 


ORUiiys Temple Farm Ciiicijb* Iiivsrmbee. 
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NEW EDITION 
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inore often than not, a vsome- 
w^t confused account of the 
same. Her book is the result 
of twenty years' painstaking 
research and observation 
equal to that of any explorer 
in virgin fields. The work is 
packed with a mass of fresh 
and illuminating information, 
charmingly discoursed upon, 
and holding the reader’s 
attention from start to finish 
As Si matter of fact, one is 
disposed to say that this is 
probably the best popular 
book on the Highlands — the 
best guide to the Highlands — 
one has met \\’ith, but it can 
scarcely be reckoned amongst 
“ knapsack books," for it 
extends to no fewer than 511 
pages and it weighs about 
three and a quarter pounds 
Miss Donaldson has her 
prej udices and her conviction s , 
and she is not afraid to air 
them. She is an unrepentant 
Jacobite. Charles Edward is 
ever her Prince Charming 
the hero wdiose cause, she dees 
not hesitate to aver, merited 
a better fate. ^vTo his 



What a land of glamourie 
is that which embraces those 
glorious Western Isles, with 
their wealth of tradition and 
superstition, and their sur- 
passing and ^we-inspiring 
beautifulncss in coast and 
mountain scenery ! Iona, 
“ island of the dove of the 
Church," is the pre-eminently 
sacred spot in Scotland — its 
Palestine. Here the light 
which lighteth every man 
flashed into the soul of 
Columba, forcing him out of 
his solitude when bis day of 
preparation was past, for 
that stupendous mission 
which by and by claimed the 
whole nation for Christianity. 
Iona has often been described, 
and it has an extensive 
literature of its own, but, 
bating her religious pre- 
dilections, it has never been 
described with such topo- 
graphical accuracy or with 
such passionate force and fire 
as liere. The chapter on 


From Hospitable England in the 
Seventies 

{John Murray). 


Dean Stanley. lond (strictly it ought to be 
loua) might be reprinted 
separately, wath advantage 


standard flown at Glen- 
finnan the Highlanders, 
and especially the 
Campbell clan (w'hom 
she now faithfully 
abuses) should have 
assembled with alacrity, 
for Miss Donaldson 
believes that the Stuarts 
were always fair to Scot- 
land, and that Scotland 
would not have become 
the knuckle-end of 
England ’'if Charlie ahd 
his men had succeeded. 
It is never easy to argue 
with a convinced Jaco- 
bite, yet the northern 
part of the island of 
Britain is surely a 
better place to live 
in to-dav because of 
the failure ol that 
rash attempt whuh 
was the source of 
so much misery and 
called forth so many 
unnecessary tears. One 
can be sentimental in 
the remembrance of 
w'hat the gallant High- 
landers endured by their 
misguided enthusiasm 
— sentimental too under 
the spell of Jacobitism's 
rousing legacy of song 
and story, but the 
entire episode was bad 
’ throughout, and it is 
not a good philosophy 
which cannot see that 
end of a thing is 
j||ien better than the 
l^nning. 



From A .JHUtory of the Cambridge Richard Bentley. 

University Press 
{Cambridge University Press). 


to the thousands^ of 
pilgnms — pious and 
impious who visit the 
island every summer, 
many of whom it is to 
bo feared never behold 
a tithe of its true 
glories or realise how 
much Iona has i n- 
fluenced the spirit and 
the life not of one 
nation, but of many 
nations ov'er the face 
ol the earth. 

Kigg, and Rum, 
Stafla, and the misty 
Isle of Skye, Ardna- 
murchan, and Appin, 
Glencoe, and Lochaber, 
each w'lth its own 
imperishable memories, 
are pictured in the 
same spontaneous but 
eloquent and arresting 
fashion. Nothing of 
note is missed. The 
writer’s perfervidness is 
contagious, and the 
feeling one has, after 
going through a book 
like this, is to get 
away at once (e.speci- 
ally at the heart of^ 
the summer) to the’ 
scenes themselves, Und * 
to reproduce some at 
least of the experiences 
which have evoked so 
lively and appealing 
a contribution to the 
literature of locality,. 

VV. S. Crockett* 
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A NOVEL FOR ALL WHO LIKE THRILLiNO 
ROMANCE 

THE LA CHANCE MINE 
MYSTERY 

By S. CARLETON 

Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net 

A very exhilarating story of adventure in wild iilaces, 
iri^olviiig plots, murders, attacks by wolves, and ihe 
search for gold. A real adventure story. 
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A NOVEL FOR THOSE WHO APPRECIATE 

CHARACTER DRAWING 

0 

THE DEBT 

By G. P. ROBINSON 

Cr. 8vo. 7/6 net 

A remarkable “first novel,” telling of the fiieiidship of 
three men and their efteet upon cue another, at barrow, 
Oxford, and afterwards. 
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THE ''REAL THING** IN CRICKET STORIES 

THAT TEST MATCH 

By SIR HOME GORDON, Bart. 

Large Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 

j 

a 


This story tnices thn i-jirci'r of a crirketer from si ool days, at 
V,ton and (':irul)nd:^»*, m a lomitv 'l\*am, on in the West 

liidie-i and in AusLialni, nini finally in a Tost Match at the Oval 


** A boy's book, a man *** book, a woman's feo oA. **-- D ail y M ail 

THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH 

Being a Record of Experiences with 
Captain Scott’s South Pole Expedition 
and of the Nature Life of the Antarctic 

By HERBERT G. PONTING 

Large Dy. 8vo. 30/- net 

When Mr Pont inn Icct.iued and i-xhihited in- films and sinles 
The Pontmn Pn tines '—hefore the ivai, it was ivooni used that 
he was anionn tht' tlneat luinn landscaiio i»hoto_'iMi)lnMs In 
this rec'oid of Ins lAperifii'-cs aie included 175 very remark, 
able photoi^raphs c-f suneetsi acasca - os, iceberas, 
gulls, seals, poriKUins, etc. ills deHcnptiuns ot ihe life 
of the iierniiiins n‘> willi his marvellous senes of ]ii(’tuit;s of the 
birds, wooiiiL', tinhtinn, eatiun, and i earing their joiiiin It may 
well be claimed that 

THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH 

IS 

THE FISEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 


A BOOK FOR ALL MUSIC LOVERS 




VIOUN PLAYING AS ! TEACH IT 


By LEOPOLD AUER 
Cr. 8vo. 6/- net 

I.Pupold Auer, teacher of Misdia Elman, Katlileen Parlow, 
Eddy IlrowM, Max lioseii, and a luvjt of others, is the 
greatest living teacher of the violui. Here he explains 
his methods and principles. 


A BOOK FOR THEOSQf^nrSTS A^D OTHERS 

THE PROCESS OF 
MAN’S BECOMING 

By “QUAESTOR VITAE," 

With an Introduction by David Gow 
(Editor of “Light”) 

Large Cr, 8vo« 8/- net 

This work explains the ipeauing and purpose of huniau life, 
as ravealed Iti a 8**rie8 commiimcatlons from •'pirits who 
helped In the creation ot the World. 


THE IMPORTANT NOVEL OF THE SEASON 

THE NARROW HOUSE 

• By EVELYN SCOTT 

Cr, 8 VO. 7/6 net 

« As if the llerco vision of Zola had been added to the 
descriptive patience of Miss Dorothy Richardson. A 
remarkable novel.” — The Oheetver 


HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
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New LIPPINCOTT Books 


'l~he Whistler Journal 

By liLlZABETH K.. and JOSEPH PENNELt- 
352 pages, Pliologravure Frontispiece and 169 Illus- 
trations Crown octavo uniform with the Pennells' “ Ufe 
of Whistler " 35s. net 

Limited Autograph lulition One Colour Plate and 
three additional Photogravures. 63s. net. 

'i his companuiii work to the laiimiis ‘ Lilc ” is lull of the most mtiinatc 
revelations ol Whistler aiul Ins Iritii.Js. iricliidiiiii Kossetti, \\'illiam Morns, 
and maiiv other notable personalis J he iiianv e.xiellcnt illustrations are 
a le itiire that will be pn/etl bv lolliflfus They show W liisilcr’s friends 
and eiieime'., his i clebratcd liouses, cxtciiors and interiors, inlciestintj sketches, 
etc , all ul the most uni ominon natuie 

The Song of Songs 

Being a Collection of Love Lyrics of Ancient Palestine. 
By MORJUS JASTKOW, Jim, PhD., LL.D. Double 
Frontispiece by ALEXANDICR BIDA. 260 pages. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

As 111 “ A ricntle C>nic ” and “ '1 he Hook of job," the late Professor Jastrow 
has .igam produced a work ol unusual iiitcicst and great beauty. The pub- 
lication ol his last work completes the biblu al trio which wcie selected for 
populai presentation because of then supciior literary qualities and their 
huiiuin apjjcal * 

The People of Palestine 

Jjy ELIHL GRANT, I rofessor of Bibl cal Literature, 
llaverlord College. 45 Illustrations. los. 6d net. 

This coiiipaiiioii volume lo Protessor (ir.iiit's previous work. " The Orient 
111 IbbJe 'limes,." is .i viviil pi< tine ol Palestine to-d.iy, bv .i keen observer 
and a close student It is .ni enl.iiged edition of the " Peasantry of Pales- 
tine.” hie, manners .^nd customs of the village 

Seeing the Sunny South 

By JOHN T. FARIS, author of “ Seeing the Far West." 
T15 Half-tones from original Photographs. Frontispiece 
in Colour jio pages liaiuLsome octavo. 25s. net. 

'Ibis volume (oiilinufs the vciv po]>ul.n senes of travel books begun in 
iqiQ with " S<‘eing P<Tms\ Iv .mi.i,’’ loll iwed in njjo bv " Seeing the Far 
\\est.” 11 toveis cverv thing of lutcu'vt in hoaxes, to. ids, traditions, enter- 

l.niiiiig "tones ,md histoiuai anenlotis liom dilliierit pl.ices. As in his 
olhir books. I)i bans not onh gives .i vivid portrayal of everything worth 
s( eing 111 the counln thinugh whirji lu jiasscs Imt adds a liunian background 
wbiLh makes it .m entci taming gift-book foi anvoiie 


NEW FICTION 

The Mvstery of the Sycamore 

By CAROLYN WELLS, Ciown 8vo. Frontispiece in 
Colour. 7s 6d net. 

Carolyn Wtdls has uiisurp.issed genin', m crc.iting jilots and incidonts that 
arc unusual. bi 7 arre and bailling to the lovci of ui\ stery Jvaeh new " Fleming 
Stone ” storv is uiigin.il and dilfennt A i rv of lire, a murder, .ind a volun- 
t.iiv confession ol thiee peojile to the ( nim. is the ciux of the latest and most 
grii)j>ing storv Iruiu lier pen 

Princess Salome A Tale of the Days of Camel Bells 

By Dr BURRIS JENKINS. Crown 8vo. Frontispiece. 
7s. 6d. net. 

If one \vho li.id lived in the d.iys of (.arml liells could leturii. tins might 
be the tale he would unlold It is staitlinglv n al— dead iitiis live again m 
oil the mad, b, 11 barn splendoui ot the p.ist- like a purple veil of witchery 
the languorous atmosphere of the Fast d«*s( ends, and we are tin died observers 
ol a heart-moving romance, set against the background of the world ’s* greatest 
tiagedv rind the mighty dawn of iinr'/inqiiet.ible f.iith Tt will be numbered 
among the great literary produc tions of tlie vear It will be admired for the 
thrilling t.ilo, ilisiussed lor the inaniiei of tli(“ telling, and idieiished for the 
iiispnation and l.iith il will give 

The Tryst 

By GRACE LIVINGSTONE HILL. Crown 8vo. 
Froinispiece in Colour. 7s. 6tl. net 

Ml" Hill’s novels <ire the wislied foi books in manv homes They provide 
eniuyiiient for the whole family mcle. Notlmig uns.i\ourv ev'er creeps 
between the pages to mar her narratives " Tlie '1 rvst " is the gripping 
storv of jolin Treeves -how in lus seeking .ifter tiorl he finds PattyjMernll, 
and helps lo ileu the uivstcrv that suirounds hei life as well as the mystery 
of a death By far the strongest storv by this jjojuilar vviitcr 

The Thing From the Lake 

By ELEANOR M INGRAM, author of " From the Car 
Belund," etc Crown 8vo. 7s 6cl net. 

This story, the last from the pen of the gifted author, has been aptly’termcd 
" a tale from the border land of dread " For those who love^tlie weird, the 
occult and the nivstenous, it will bring a new thrill Roger Locke, successful 
coiniMiser buvs a farm in Coimeiticut. On the first night of his residence 
he IS startled bv two noLtunial v i"itors, one “ a thing of dread,” and the 
other appareiitlv bent on saving his life from it Up to the very Last the 
su"pens« is sustained without a bre.ik, until in a sudden flash the whole as- 
toiindmg tiiith is revealed 'I'he n-ader ma\ lake his choice of cither an 
occult or scieiilific explanation of the m.ittei. 

Aprilly 

By JANE ABBOTT, uiithor of '* Keinetli,” “ Happy 
House," etc. 3 Illustration.s Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. net. 

Jane .Abbott, the writer ol healthv aii<l enlivening fiction for girls, is often 
compaied to Louisa May .Alcott Her high itleals of womanhood have won 
her a grow'iiig jiopul.intv that will have .1 fixed jiLire in the he,.irts and minds 
of her manv youthful readers. In " .Aprilly," she tells the charming tale 
of a voting gid thrown! upim her own lesounes ami seeking to escape from 
the harsh treatment of a boarding -house keept*r with whom she has been 
left Fate takes her to the little town ol Blo"som and here fortune smiles. 
From a total straiigei she soon gams a place of liononr in the comrnunitv, and 
through a senes of delighllul .id ventures, le.iches the goal of her g eat happi- 
ness. The book IS filled with tliat jovou.-* sjnrit of youth and spring that 
the title sugge.sts 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

16, JOHN S.REET. ADELPHI, LONDON. W.C.2 
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THE BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 1921 


A 

HISTORY 

OF 

GREAT 

BRITAIN. 


By 1 \. B IMuwai. AT A 
(SerticiJ I.- — From tliu 
KoiTiaii Coiifiufst to the 
Deatli of Kichard III ) 
(flumphrey Milford.) 

Ji'“i 

Hi.story 111 the conv^en- 
lional manner. AVell 
illustrated, jinnted 111 
good type on beautiful 
paper. Tlie 1 11 story is 
told in ail admirable, 
condensed way . it is 
really wonderful liow 
much information the 
writer packs into a ] Para- 
graph. He even gets in 
some Shakespearean 
quotations anti ])eriiiits 
himself a few comments. 
Thus we have on 
Richard II : His por- 

trait in the National 
Gallery of London sliows 
a strong, intellectual 
face with lines of 
passion upon it, but it 
is not the face of a bad 
man." Doubtless this 
history will be of much 
use to the young student 
who wishes to learn ,is 
much as he can as 
quickly as he tan 

A 

HISTORY 

OF 

FLY-FISHING 

FOR 

TROUT. 

B Jo H N W A C L E U 
Hills. 12s. Od (1‘hilip 
Allan.; 

In his " History of 
Fly-fishing for Trout," 
Mr. J. W. Hills, M.l'., 
has wntten Avhat is, we 
believe, the first attempt 
' at telling the story of 
trout-fishing in con- 
nected form. In other 
words, he conducts the 
Reader by pleasant 
'paths from the earliest 



I'tom A History of Great Britain The Tower of London in thb 

{Miljovd). XV Century. 



From The Rainbow Bridge 
{Arnold). 


Bridge near Tien Tang. 


recorded mention of this 
sport, in the thirteenth 
century, down to latter- 
day literature, not 
excepting Lord Grey's 
classic exahnplc. Mr. 
Hills, wliose style is as 
lucid as the waters of 
which he treats, divides 
up his work so as to 
range' from Dainc Juli- 
ana Berners' quaint 
" Treaties ot Fishing 
with an Angle" (1496) 
to I/aak AValtoii and 
after. C'liarles Cotton, 
D. C. Stewart and their 
contcunporanes receive 
the conijiliinent of three 
chapters, while two — 
nearly the best in the 
book — are deveded to a 
valual)]e dissertation on 
the evolution of the 
trout-liy Speaking of 
John Denny’s'* Secrets 
of Angling" (1013), the 
a u t hcM* c o in m cuts: 
" 'fins ^volk IS soim; of 
tile best poetry ever 
wiittiMi on s])C)rt, and is 
one of the finest didactic 
poems on anV subject. 
Indeed 1 am ncjt sure 
that it does not comply 
with Swinburne’s stern 
l)ut iudis])utable canon, 
that nothing which can 
possibly be as W'cll said 
in jirosi* ought e\ (T to 
be .said in verse ’ Mr. 
Hills has had the wis- 
dom tcp abstain from 
lU'edless tec hnicahtics, 
and in lus cl]a]>tor on 
tile dr\-ll\ hc‘ cTUhiise.S 
as onh' the devcptee of 
a game or sjport can 
enthuse. Incidentally 
he iJaims that Halford, 
tile liistoiian ol the dry- 
liv, “ did for it wliat 
S t e vv a r t did for 
upstream fishing," and 
passes on to a really 
c harming descnjition of 
what he calls " the val- 
ley ’’ at the \arious 
seasons of the year. A 
last chapter cm the 
literature of the subject, 
involving cj notations 
Irom tlup choicest cd 
angling poetry, is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography 
of coiLsiderable v^alue 
line I wide range, the 
product of manifestly 
deep, research and 
judicious arrangement. 
The book is one for an 
angler to keep for refer- 
ence, in which task he 
will find hiniLielf assisted 
by a good indeA. 
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SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. 


APPRECIATION OF PAINTINCJ 

By PERCY MOORE TUJ<NER With tw<*lvc illus- 
trations in Collotype Demy 8vo. Paper boards, 
canvas back. 15s. not 

Dt’scnbing llic aims of tljr sthooK that have ( onlnbutnf to tli'* 

mam stream m the ])r(.”iexs of .ut>, from llu' pnimtivt ^ to the])ost- 
I ni predion IS ts, the cubist-., et( 

(1IIAPTEKS FH()>r OIIILDliOOl) 

By yUEIKT M SOSKU'I^' With a prelaco bv 
A. G GARDINER and illustiatimis* ni C'ollot^'pt^ from 
unpublished jiictiires by D G Rossetti, Ford Mado.x- 
Brown, EVedenck Shields, etc Demy Svo 10s. 6d. net. 

In Ills I’reta(<‘ Ml GaidiiM I s,(\- “ \\ » li i\e. I think, .m in(lis|>iil.il>le 

addition to till .iiitln nlu Iiler.Uui. olthillJiood ’ 

MrSIC: bVItlOAL AM) XARK’ATJVF 

POE3fS lly JOHN FiO-;K.MAX ( n.wn Sv<i. Clotli. 
7s. 6d. not With Portrait by W'llliain l^oth(*nstein 

ThK I'' .( suli'-tantial \olMnif t niiini'iiiJ .iIkhiI .Sm hin.d .md '.ex'i i d 
nairatiM’ ]>oi'iii-, '.mm nl wbuli in 1 er|in i Mutonon'- <\eiit'-.. .md ti.iin 
a in %v eli.nunt m tin- |io< t -- work 

liEllINI) 3IV LllJItARV DOOR 

\W Dr ( '. (' WILLI \MSON With llh^■^tratlons 

C town 8 VO 10s. 6d. net 

(OLLECTKl) ESSAYS 

By GEORL.h: KDW \ fvD W( J(.)l ) 1 li: K‘ R V In six 
\’ohimos 15s. net ])er volume Lath volunu sold 
separ.ittdv and r<»inplete in itsill 

EXIT llO\IO 

By A St |(3HN AD( OC'K ('lown 8\(.) Cloth. 
3s. 6d. iH't 

In tills book h< h.c- .i 1 t.iun 1 to a d*"] d h of -.pn it iial \ i -.ion an 1 i pn - 
fei tion ot utlM. 111(1 whnli, as line 1 1 liroiiylioiii a blip poi m, hnd 
no iciialU 1 in ( onti'inpoMi \ m'Isi /'ns/ 

THE IMXJFISII AM) OTHER* EAIRV 

TAIjES 1*- P LARKE.V \\ itli iIlnstiMtioiis 

Crown 8'- . (.'ioth 7s. 6d. net 

MOW EXa.AM) IS (liOVEHXEI) 

Bv the JR Hon C E' G JMASTEICNIAN Crown Svo 

8s. 6d. net 

■ 1 his Is an ('MilliMit Dook No bcinr introdiu to? v sinU t \isi- oj 
the woiknm oMtn. I >i itidi < ousUiutioM ’ tin<( llJhiinuni 

m il A L EEC O N ST R i i T 1 0 X 

By llh'.NRV W WOLEE Demy S\o Clotli, f^nlt 
15s. net 

1 t \v opI( ai (' 111 ii ( 1 II 1 1 1 It 1 to a u -pt ( 1 mi li'Mi nu "ii nii .d m i on- 
stiiK tion than M' Hi- lU'.il i ( niniand of he sj < i i,il .jibp t 

and lh( \Md(’ .in i lioiii whedi In draws In^ iidmiiianon. i n.iblt Itiin to 
put topi ther Ml 111- work a iii.i s ot nialinal wlmh i^ mil oi iiilcn-t 
and suppn slion ” I In / ntits L]tcrtir\ SiififtliDunt 

THE DOMIMON OF CAN A DA AS A 
MARKET FOR BRITISH HOODS 

With Introductions by Sir A\'. l-’ETER R^' LANDS 
I’rcsident cd tin* E'ederatioii of Ihatish Industues, and 
Mr. STANLl'A' MACHIN, JP, IheMdent ..f the 
Imperial Council of ('ominerce Crowm 8vo C loth, 
with maj) 7s. 6d. net 

ROVE AM) DRV A A 

By COXCOKDlA WIlRKliL. aiitlioi ..1 " jiili.i 'I,il«s 
Her Chance '' C'rowu Svo Cloth 7s. 6d. lu t 

IMiss Mcind h.is S( ](■( to 1 a ( h-niiiinr tin me and devi lop( 1 i' in a m nun i 
wJiK h Is < I'rt.mi to d( lipht In i nuineions n ad< i- 

RI BAIVAT OF OMAR KHAV VA:>I 

Translated into Eiif^lish \ei.se bv ICDWARD hlF/ 
GJCRALD I’arallel Texts of tJie Eiist and Set oiid 
Kditions. with an i^ssay on Jotzgerald In Ealwaid 
C'lofld aiul some new' iiott's I’ajier tmer, js Od net 
Limp Japon vellum cover, 3s. 6d. md 

EPI PSYI'HIDIOA 

By I'liRCV BVSSHi: SHBLLr.V. Bony 8 m. 
7s. 6d lift 

500 eoiucs onl\ foi sale been pinitid al the Sh.ila sjn .i, i Hi. id 

Piess. Stratlord-on-A\ on on li.iinl mi ule yiaiK i ol this tiiiUn.m 
Kdition A few ( opn s w ill be issued m hiiip \ ( Ihiiii < oa i is 

Two Charming Books decorated by C. Lovnt Fraser 

JiELlCON MILE 

Beinp^ a Pleasant Posy of rallier Wild Flowers ”,it hered 
on till* loothills of F^arnassus, and judf^ed vety meet 
lor the brows of contemporary rhymeis B\ Fidix 
F'oho, Gent, of lamdon Foolscap 8vo Boards. 

2s. 6d. net 

THE LITE OF LOVE 

Crown 8 VO. 38. 6d. net. 

“ Hound 111 cnuint toveis of rtnl and yellow', the little antholojjA ol old 
ver^c IS just the thin« foi lovtns ot all ajjes "--Pall Mall Gazdti- 


2R York Buildings, Adelphi. London. W.C.2 


A Selection from . 
CECIL PAL/VIER’S 
List of New Books 



Sarah Bernhardt's Stage Romance 

THE IDOL OF PARIS 

A Romamt' By Sarah Br.K.NHARDr. Crown 8vo. 
7s bd net 

dills is tin tiisl 1 )!iLr n •\< I that lln l)i\iiu S.ir.ih has wiittcn. Tt 
is tin stoi \ ol 1 vouuL li.iinlsoinc i;ii I's i iils iinl wonderful suc< ess as 
.m nlK-s \'i\i J dcs( Tiptious ol tin In lonn s debut ui pl.ivs bv Ka( me, 
M'dieic, Hum is .IK yiMii w liilsl sui h lii-lm n iiei somites as S.irtlou, 
Mom l-Siilb ail 1 .aln IS taki linn i>aituilln di \ i lopn‘t‘“f of the stoi V. 
‘ \ imtalili I'KK ol woik, lilli’l with the (dniiii and enthusiasm of 

\oulh lKiil\ ( lintnult 

Brangxvn — Kdition de Luxe 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAINMENTS 

Frauslated liom tlie Aiahii. bv E' W Lane To 
wlm h .ii(‘ added new' tak*s fmm the I'leiieli Translation 
nl Aulnine (.alhuid With six plu)l<)t;raviirc and 30 
other illu.sii atioiis by Frank Bka.n'oWVN, K A., in six 
\ Illume-- 

A laii;e papei (‘ditioii with spi'i iall\ desitjned borders 
1 >\ Frank Brancavvx, Iv . to each paf»c, printed 
111 two coliiui->, limited to Js'' sc'ts. Mediiiin 8vo. 
(/) bs. net. 

For the Pickwick Devotee 

THE INNS AND TAVERNS OF PICKWICK 

With some observations on then other associations. 
By 13 W’ .Maiz, editor of T/ic J)u koisian. With 31 
illustrations by D Haki'er, Arid W'EBB, and from 
old juints ami photogvaplis. Large Crown 8vo. 

I os bd net 

For the Shakespeare Scholar 

THE TEMPEST 

\ Study in Shakespeare’s Mvsterv F’lay. I 3 y Colin 
S riRR Demy 8\o us (»d iic't 

The pui pose of this stud \ is to show th.it 7 b 1 cmpC'^t is a mvstnvpl.iv 
whnh dills with tin peiiuainut and uniMisal leahtiis of spiritual 
(\p(Mieini and th.il .is sui h il nmsi iiniitablv reseinhli' veiv t luscdy 
tin aimioit nivlholoj^N .md ritual 

A Vital Bosk of the Moment 

REdNCARNATION 

'Fine ( hronules of th<* Re birth oi two Affinities. 
Rm ord(*d by One of "i hem I^arge Crown Svo. 
los bd net 

K« un. nil. ill *11 I- 11 -u. ills re”,iid( 1 .is a im le l>i‘li(d oi tlieorv of E.istom 
• *iii;m ml pn*} u^ate I h\ '1 In osojihi-l- .iinl otln'i si holds of thought 
III this 1 ) >(d\ tin .111. hoi . hinisi ll a iii m (d s* n'ln i‘s his own iKMsoual 

t\piinuM“, hi- sii|»t 1 I onsi lolls lei oiln lion anil tin* fimts of lon^T 
nntilic icsi'iiih ml" tin' snl))M t of n biiih 
’ \ nio-t e\lr lor. Im.ii \ hook ” w i il* - .i -tii lent "1 in.m v vo.irs st.mdini'. 

1 h i\'(' ne\ I I 1 . im*' n loss a b.iok Ih it h.i pul the tin ii \ of le-nicania- 
tion s 1 I k.ii 1 \ .in 1 in so i iiiviin iiie .i in.niin ' 

A Notable "Book of Fssat;s 

IN A MANTLE BLUE 

Fssavs of till' Open air Bv Lionvrd Kicic-Oxley, 
iuloi, Jveble ( nllege. Oxioid (ruwu S\'o (is net. 

\ I* .(dx ol ( s- 1\ - mil ol I h inii oi (NIK- -1 'll I "Ui}' uahle in evei y way 
111 »!m .n know le i"* 1 in oli i- 

Jir George Greenwood's New Book 

BEN JONSON AND SHAKESPEARE 

r>\ SIR (n.uRin. tiRi.RNW ooo. aiitlioi of “ Shake- 
sjipari s Law, ” etc Crown Sv, -,s. (^1 net. 

V til III hint .njunn'iil t'. shnw Hitt wlnii Ih ii forison wroti liis 
pinmMiiol ‘ Sa.ikt spi .11 1 a i a ii. 1 - 'I !■ i' t In 1 oho. In was pei fei tl V 
.iw.in th.il spila -pi m ’ wa- m liuili .iH'I ui ! n I, bul .i m.isk ii.uiic 
t*M otln I wiltei- 

for the Lozer of Thomas Hardy 

THOMAS HARDV BOOK CALENDAR 

\ (Quotation for i vi'iy day in tlie year W'lth l*ortrait 
aiul Int lodiK tion E ’ca]) 8vo js net 
*. * JO other titles in this senc's 

for the Dickens Later 

THE CHARLES DICKENS XMAS BOOKLETS 

A sent s of some oi the lesser known little masterpieces 
of Dickens, priutetl in dainty torin Illustrated in 
black-and-white and colour by Doris M. Palmer. 
4 volumes, is (jci net each 

LONDON : CECIL PALMER, OaKley House, 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.l 
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YOUNG 
ENGLAND. 

(Pilgrim Press ) 

The forty-second nnnual 
volume of “ Young Englaiid " 
is, as usual, a feast of stories, 
articles and pictures suitable | 

for boys. Thorn uglily nj) to 
date in its matter, dealing 
with sport, cainjnng out, 1 

cricket, photography, weather j 

wisdom, natural history, and 
many other subjects m its ^ ^ 

articles, it is a book which r " T" 

no normal boy will put down Country* 

in a hurry ; and we believe {Duckworth). 

that no normal boy's father R(.centi> reviewed 

will mind if it is left about in his study, though it may mean 
the subtraction cd an hour or two from serious work. 


ANIMAL LEGENDS FROM 
MANY LANDS. 


since Mrs. Woffington played 
in ‘ The Country Girl.* *’ That 
was the considered verdict of 
Mr. Folkard, the editor and 
dramatic critic of The Morn- 
ing, on Sally BiAke whose 
artless charms were bringing 
fortune to " The Frivolity." 
C\mics called it the usual 
clever pose, but the discerning 
vowed it was the charm of 
real innocence. Young Lord 
Moylough of the Guards fell 
T very much in love with Sally, 

^ with the help of Mr. 

The Author and his Folkard he soon had the bliss 
FAVOURITE Dog-team. of her personal acquaintance. 
II Tiifc. Bookman. Sally’s father was a some- 

what disreputable cx-officer, of good Irish family, who had 
paid the usual penalty of addiction to cards and horses, 
Init he was still a man of good breeding and, as it proved, 
even yet capable of reformation and heroism. Moylough, 
in spite of the bitter hostility of his mother, married Sally 
and took her from the stage for ever, and even before the 
wedding-day the victorious Sally had triumphed over 


in Tills. Bookman. 


By Rose Yeatman Woolf. Illustrated bv Edwin Xoble 
(Raphael Tuck ; 


all the family pnjudiccs sav'c one. Her second battle 
was to prove the harder, one — to overcome the narrow 

prejudice and hostility 


W^e consider this to 
be easily one of the best 
picture-books of the 
year ; there is some- 
thing very welcome and 
uncommon about it. 
The stories, as the 
editor, Captain reden - 
burg points out, have 
been culled from many 
sources. "We have 
taken them from the 
Golden East, and have 
crossed the great I’acifii' 
to pluck the luscious 
fruits from Fiji . . . be 
they from East or West, 
North or South, the 
animals behave accord- 
ing to their natures.’’ 
The pictures are quite 
remarkable in their 
vigorous line, they are 
scattered freely through- 
out ; crouching tigers, 
sturdy bears, fat bun- 
nies, leaping horses, all 
are far above the avei- 
age. The coloured study 
of the fox looking up- 
wards and crying, " I 
am not well, and suffer 
greatly, good aunt," is 
splendid. The tales 
themselves every now 
and then smack faintly 
of iEsop, and what could 
T>e better ? 

SALLY 

VICTRIX. 

By Katharine Tvnan. 

7s. 6d. net. (Collins.) 

The best ingenue the 
l^ndcm stage has seen 



From The Diary of a Huntsman 

{Arnold), 


Finish to a good run 
WITH THE HaMSLEDON 

Hounds, issa 


of Irish county society 
and to rchabihtale the 
rt'putcition of her father, 
who had ictneved liim- 
stlf by gallantry in East 
Africa Sally had power-' 
ful allies, and her victory 
was completed by a vi.sit 
from the royal godfather 
of her husband. Tins 
was a distinction that 
broke down even lier 
motlicT-in-law's antagon- 
ism and brought a snob- 
bish county to her leet. 
So ends liappily a very 
pleasant love story, a 
summary of which can 
do little justice to the 
charm of the telling and 
the skill with which old 
situations and complex- 
ities are made fresh 
again by the strength of 
the characterisation and 
by the keenness and 
humour of the observa- 
tion. The satire too is 
trenchant, though it is 
always veiled in charity 
and humour. The story 
in fact reveals Katharine 
Tynan at her best. 

MY LIFE AS 

SOLDIER 

AND 

SPORTSMAN. 

By J. Robson Scott. 

15s. (Grant Richards.) 

Gossipy, anecdotal, 
personal recollections. A 
thoroughly entertaining 
volume, the chapters on 
racing being particularly 
good. 
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Rider’s New Publications 


4UtT PUBUiHED 

THOUGHT-COIN 

By Bart Kennedy, ^^^th an Introduction by the 
Hon. Ralph Shirley. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ss. net 

Mr. Bart Kennedy’s gifts as a writer are well known His work is the 
product of clear thought, graphically exi rcsscd, aiul informed wilh a 
spirit oLbroad and genial humanity. In this honk of rssa\s, outlooks, 
and pictures will be found an inspiring message for all who .m alive 
to the vast possibihties of the new age now dawning upon us. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW 
PHILOSOPHY 

By John Hermann Randall, nuthor of '* A New 
Philosophy of Life '' etc Crown 8vo. clotli 6s. net 
“ A conception of unitv uipahlc of Ix'coming a \ital evpenenee m tlie 
growing consciousness of mankind is set hirlh l)> Jolin Herinann 
Randall as the basic solution for the vanons problems conlronting the 
world.”— r/ic Sfofsirian 

NOW READY 

THE SYMBOLISM OF COLOUR 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net 

The association of colour with ideas .and emotions is attractively 
illustrated by Miss Conroy\-v studies The svmbolisiu ol colour is self- 
evident. but there is a Luge held of interest m the vaiu'tv of asi»etls 
from w’hich past ages li.ue \iewed the subject 

New Volume oi* hie Nh:w Tiiouoiii Library 

HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 

By Orison Swept Marden, author of " Every Man 
a King,” ‘‘ 'J'he Miracle* of Right I'liought,” c;t(' , etc 
Crown Hvu, crimson cloth 5s. net 

A new w'ork full of Mr Mai JenS vigorous and inspiring philosoplo . 
by which he combats diseouiagemenl and lailure, and luunis tin load 
to hajipincss .md prosyieiit^’ 

Write for Ridcj'i, C<oiif>lele Catalogue of Publicaiions, 
tnclucUni' 7 111- AEir 7 IlOVGHT IJBUARY and 
Works on PSYCHICAL IHCSJ.AKCH c^- OCCVl/I 
PIIJLOSOPH Y 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD, 8, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.4 


WHEELS 1921. Sixth Cycle. 3/6 

Edited bv FniTH Siivsiii. \n anthology of modem verse Stiike> a 
distinct note m poetu tc'chnuiue tii these iLivs ol lathev Ioom* and 
amorphous poelie currency No -tudent ol modern Europc*an veise ran 
allorci to be without this most inteiesting volume which h.is cstahlisheil 
Itself as a recognised hlerarv mstitutiou 

MfHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? Hv OsHFKT SiruLLL A manifesto and 
an exposition of the new st hool ol poeirv as le.ituied in ” Wheels ” J 
THE HIDDEN WHIRLPOOL. Hv Davn. K O’Xfii. This novel deals 
powerfully wnth a great evil that exists m .ill hig cities and ie\eals the 
machuiations and sinistei methods of those who exploit it It is wiitton 
by a true Imnianist whose imagination and desinptive powcis cause the 
reader to follow the ch.am ot incidents with ahsoibing iiiterost 7/- 
THE FITTEST PLACE. By Hfi .FN Shee han-Dxri . .An atnu'spherc ot 
youth, and the moral idealism for which the chief characters stand gi\e 
great distinction to this storv 6 - 

THE NATIONALISTS AND OTHER STORIES. Bv Lily Tobias stones 
mostly descriptive of Jewish and Wi Ish lit» and character The .nilhoi’s 
remarkable gift for presenting pathos and Inimour gives these stories 
a great human interest 3/6 

MY LIFE AND OTHER STORIES. Bv Anton TrurKiiov. TraiisLited 
by S. S. Koteliansky and Gilbert taniiaii “ These stories . sho>v 
Tchekhov nearly at his best.”- -Manchester (tuardtan. " Adimr.iMy 
transUited . ” — Spectator. 7 ' - 

8UNNY8IDE FARM. A story for children By Gthtri’pe Wallis. 
With three coloured pLiles and main illustrations in text by K W 
Coales. 4 '6 

SNAKES AND LADDERS. A child’s fant.i^v Bv W J Ffrkak Illus- 
trated by Warwick Goble Parents will be caplivateil bv this be ok, 
and cliildreii will listen to almost every p.ige wuth delight 1/6 

YERAZ. A Tale within a Tale in four acts Bv -M A Arabian 4/6 

OLD KINfi COLE. A Play fur Children in three acts. By Clifi ord Bax. 

3/6 

0«KAI. A Fantasy of Now and Then iii eight scenes. By Edward C 
Reed. 3/6 

LEMONS IN VERSE CRAFT. By S. (.krtrodf Ford. The author’s 
astonishing success in her several “ Poets' Si hools ” has made her leahse 
the widespread demand lor a book teaching the technique ol verse in 
language intelligible to the average readei. 4-6 

THE APPRECIATION OF POETRY. By Eden and Cedar Pat’L Iij- 
tended to help others h) understand why they hke w'hat they do like 
Shows an exquisite taste for true poetiy ' '26 

WALT ‘WHITMAN. By Will Haves. A new' study of Walt Whitman 
from his oxvn point of view. 4, 6 

SHOOTS IN THE STUBBLE. Poems by Ma.x Plow'Man This book 
more than maintains the author’s reputation foi art and ongmalitv 5/- 
THE PHANTOM FIDDLER AND OTHER POEMS. By Cvrh. G 1 xvlor 
“There are graceful and charming lyrics m ‘The Phaiitoin I iddler ’ , 
but Mr. Tavlor has also a gift ol gentle irony, wdiich he uses \ir\ deltlv 

in such verses as ‘ The Deceased.’ ’’—TAt: /ioo/ewan 3 - 

AU books are published at NLT prtee^, to which should be added lo per cent, 
for Postage. 


C. W. DANIEL, Ltd., 3, Tudor St., E.C.4 


■■ " ' ^ 1 ' " , * ' 

ANDREW' MELROSE LTD. 


THE HAUNTS OF LIFE 

By Professor J. AKTIIUR THOMSON, LL.D. Fully 
illiuitrateil. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pri.e 9s. net. 

J'/iix hook itonstxlx of the Irctnrfx dcHorred to the Jtoyiil 
Society audintcf m fhi\fi.rxt week of this year. 

IN SONGLAND WITH CHILDREN 

A book of songs and music for children 

Copiously illuslraletl. Compiled mid I lie Music mostly 
foiiiposed byCAllKV fiONN Kll, Atitlior of “Clitld SoiijdS,'* 
etc. Demy 4lo. Prices; Paper, 58. uet ; Limp ('lotli, 08 6d. 
net ; Clotli Ho.iids, 7s 6d. net 

THE CONTROL OF LIFE 

By Prof.w.sor.I. AKTIICIl THOMSON, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth. I’riec Ts. 6d. iiel. 

The “COMMON THINGS” Series. General Editor, Professor 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL D. 

COMMON STONES 

By T’ro'ea-nr (iBKNVri.LK A. J. COLK. Fully illus- 
trattd. CroNMj S\o. Priee 6b. net. 

The Kreniwj Sltiiuitifd . . a delightful and iiiiLOiiveiitlonal 

buries of geuiogu d essays wliirh will be n ad by the geologist and by the 
briioolhoy with the same keen enjoyment 

COMMON PLANTS 

Bv Dr. MrCUKliOR SKKNK, Fully illustiated. 
Crown S\o. Piiee 68. net. 


THYREA : A Sonnet Sequence 

P»vdOHN FEIMiUSOV. 1‘resent.ilioii K.lition. CrowiiSvo. 
Prive 3b 6d net. 


DISTINCTIVE NEW NOVELS 

THE DIARY OF AN “ ODD ” WOMAN 

By MAKV F. SCOTT. Fiice 6s. net. 

THE SOUTHERN STAR 

P>y MOOHK UrrCHIK. imthor of ‘A Woiium of the 
Desert.’ Priee 7s. 6d net 


MELROSE^S “POCKET" SERIES 

Leap. Hvo. (doth. Priee 3 b. 6d. not each, 
Lamljskin, priet? 7 b. 6d. net each ; and Veh et Persian, Yapp, . 
in 1 ox, pri(‘e 8 b. 6d. net eaeJi. 

Itifh '•'ditiou 

WOODCAWES OF ’LYMPUS 

By MAKY E. WALLER 

la^A Edition 

ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 

By D.VVH) GRAY.SON 

THE FRIENDLY ROAD 

By DAVID GUaYSON 

.lid FMUton 

THE LOWLY ESTATE 

By OKANSrOFN METUALFE 

THE ROAD WANDERER 

By HENRY SHAWCKUS.S 

EVERYDAY ESSAYS 

By JOHN CRAWLEY 

PROSE PICl'URES ; An Anthology 

Comjnled by E. MAltCARET JONES, J5.A. 

From the writings of Michael Fairless, Richard Jefferies, David 
Grayson, Stephen Graham. R. L. Stevenson and other famous writers. 


London: ANDREW MELROSE LTD. 
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THE MIRROR 
IN THE DUSK. 

By Brinsley Macnamara 

8s. (Maunscl ) 

We hasten to conimonfl this lovely and pathetic stndv 
of life on the land in Knn It is the work of a real aitist 
i n words. 

Mr. Mac- 
namara. we 
vent n r e 
to say, 
has him- 
self b e e n 
throng li 
the life he 
paints, the 
life 1 e d 
among the 
sad brown 
fields. “The 
Darcys, the 
M o yl cses. 
the Grow- 
neys, a n d 
the Sorag- 
hans. They 
w.erc all 
people 
whose live.s 
were firmly 
rooted i n 
the land, 
whose 
hopes and 
dreams 
held inevit- 
ably the 
colour and 
qualitj; o f 
the laml. 

Their every 
thought 
was sped by 
an’ agrarian 
rage, a 
clayey 
hope, or an 
agricultur^d 
dream. In 
them t h e 
heroic 
spirit of tlif‘ 

Gael had 
been degra- 
ded down 
to hold its 
highest ex- 
pression as 
a tradition 
in the 
shooting of 
a tyrant 
of the land 
from be- 

.hind a hedge." We cannot remember any other book 111 
which the wild land-hunger is so well described, the slow' 
tyranny of the land, and the gloom of the land. Here 
are’ charming stories of fair Irish girls ; Breedh, with her 
hopeless love story, MArtlia Keily, one of “ that beautiful 
sisterhood in Ireland ; the girls who do not leave their 
mothers." The whole book is informed with the very 
spir^ of poetry, and we trust it will have the great success 
it deserves. 


THE MIRRORS OF 
WASHINGTON. 

Anonymous. With Fourteen Cartoons by " Cesare.*'’ 
1 5s (Putnams.) 

The men wdio figure largely in the political*’ life of the- 
United States are not, as a rule, familiar to British readers. 
In this book a keen and lively sketch is given of fourteen 

typical 
A m crican 
politicians, 
among 
them 
being ex- 
Pro sident 
Woodrow 
Wilson, 
Herbert 
Hoover, 
E 1 i h u 
Root, 
Henry Ca- 
bot I.odge, 
and Robert 
Lan.sing — 
names we 
select 
a s rejire- 
scii tative. 
W h e t h c r 
the b u o k 
will make 
W a s hing- 
ton and the 
country at 
large "sit 
11 p " or 
not (that 
al arm ing 
result is 
predicted 
by t h e 
pu blishcTs) 
w e are 
quite sure 
that it 
will prove 
popular; 
for there is 
a, quality 
about each 
essay 
wdiich will 
appeal t o 
all discri- 
min a 1 1 n g 
readers. 
The author 
does not 
h es 1 1 ate 
when he 
has some- 
th i n g to 
say that 
may not be 
p a la t a ble 

or pleasant ; he is direct both in praise and blame, and , judg- 
ing from our own knowledge, he hits the mark with unerring 
accuracy every time. Fourteen good reproductions from 
photographs are included, and the cartoons are remarkable, 
not so mucli for their skill in preserving a likeness as for 
their uncanny penetration, the way in which they " hit off " a 
personality. In this respect the artist and author work very 
well together. The book is enlightening, amusing, and, we 
believe, owes nothing of its pungency to exaggeration. 



From The New World of To-day The Royal Gorge. Grand Canon. Colorado. 

(Gresham Publishing Co.^ 
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itcrature 



From Dancing for Strength and Beauty 

{Allen (S' Unwin). 


“Tour de Main.*' 
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^;mple 

iJFlJRNISHING 

AND 

■ARRANGEMENT. 

By Helen and John C'.i.oag 

lOS. (Duckworth ) 

H. G. Wells once wTotc : “ A 
iarge number ol houses deserve 
to be burnt ; most modern 
furniture ; an overwhelming 
majority of pictures and books 
. . . one might go on for some 
time with the list.” ” It is per- 
fectly true, although to-day we 
should find that a great amount 
of modern furniture would be 
set aside from the flames. 

, New Art was a disaster. . . 
Thus the writers of this useful 
and delightful handbook. Their 
work abounds in excellent hints, 
and the pictures of Heal furni- 
ture assure us that sowe furniture 
of to-day is eminently worth 
having. The glimpses of beau- 
tiful rooms given in the soft 
photographic studies are stately 
and soothing, and will provide 
many a hint. We covet much 
the tallboy and ” simple chest " 
shown on page 106, the pic- 
turesque mahogany and satin- 
wood Sheraton sideboard on 
page 79, and ” Chimney-piece 
with bookshelves in recesses ” 
on page 125. There is a great 
sense abroad of the importance 
of charm in the home, and this 
book supplies adequately and 
skilfully a real public need. 



From Modern Sea Angling 
{Warm). 


Tope. 


reproduced to illustrate the 
various points. The photo-^ 
graph y of moving objects, 
street scenes, landscapes, is 
all dealt with ; in fact for 
so small and pocketaftle a book 
the amount of information con^ 
tained is surprising. It is one of 
the handiest and best guides 
for the amateur that could be 
imagined, and its comments 
are most illuminating. 


MAKI. 

By R. J Minney. 7s. 6d. 

(Lane.) 

The perfumes of India lurk 
about this strange but truth- 
ful study of the life of an 
ignorant Indian girl — perfumes, 
spices, scent, sunshine, as well as 
squalor, misery, vice and 
despair. Mala is a rich man's 
daughter, betrothed to a boy 
she ha.s ne\X'r seen He proves 
to be a foolish and unsatisfac- 
tory husband, and Maki drifts 
from Inm, and goe.s through 
many vicissitudes. Her utter 
lack of worldly wisdom is 
vividly de.scnbed, also her 
helpless passing Ironi trouble 
to trouble. ]\Iaki was courted 
at various limes by the imbecile 
son of a would-be rajah, a 
wavy-haircd youth, and a fat- 
waisted theatre jiropnctor ; 
finally, by the charming but 
faithless tliite-player, Hira. He 
deserts her, and she ends as a 
beggar by the wayside, having 
blotted out her pretty eyes 


FIRST AID 
TO THE 
AMATEUR 
PHOTO- 
GRAPHER. 

By Will R. Rose. 

(Seeley, Service.) 

Most manipulators of 
a hand-camera learn to 
correct their mistakes 
costly experience ; with 
this little book to guide 
them they should have 
no difficulty in making a 
success of their hobby 
.from the very begin- 
ningt Full instructions 
and advice are given 
regarding the most suit- 
able length of exposures 
in any weather, both 
and outdoor sub- 
, jeci^ being treated, and 
ad&J photographs are 



From The Greyhound and Coursiing 
{Grant Richards), 


HOP8ACK. RUNNER-UP 

Waterloo Cup, i 9 ie. 


with red-hot spoons. 
” Maki hums .softl}" the 
lays she had hummed 
with her head against 
Hira’s shoulder. But 
her head is against the 
brick wall, and the 
morning trams and 
motors dispel the 
pleasant reverie.” A 
clever, curious book. 

AN 

INTERRUPTED 

ROMANCE. 

By Silas K. Hocking, 

7s. 6d. (Sampson J-ow,) 

An excellent story of 
true love that did not 
run smooth, but, after 
exciting, menacing epi- 
sodes, came to happiness 
at last. A capital novel 
that will delight all Mr“. 
Hocking's multitude of^ 
admirers. 
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THE WHITE RIBAND. 


„ FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 

HUMOURS OF THE STREET. 


By F. Tennyson- Jesse. (Heinemann.) 

The novelist, it is said, may take any piece of life 
and so deal with it that out of the least promising materials 
he evolves the thing of beauty," and they arc 


By G. L. Stampa. With an Introduction by W* PetT 
Ridge. 6s. (Methuen.) 

People who like to argue about such matters may settle 
between themselves whether Mr. Stampa is, on the art 
side, descended from Phil May or Charles Keene ; he may 

have been to school to. both 
in his time, but he is well out 
of his pupilage and has now 
become a master in a school of 
his own. His work is so 
strongly individual that even 
for those of us w'ho are no 
experts it needs no signature 
to prove his title to it. This 
collection of his drawings from 
Punch is very appropriately 
introduced by Mr. I^ctt Ridge, 
for Mr. Stampa does with his 
])cncil what Mr. Pett Ridge 
does w'lth his pen ; he inter- 
prets the hiimouis of every- 
day life, of everyday people, 
especially the humours of the 
streets and of the London 
ragamuliin. He knows those 
urchins as thoroughly as a 
scholar knows Ins books. His 
humour is the more telling 
because of its freedom from 
exaggeration ; he can be funny 
without giving his characters 
impossible noses or dis- 
torting their faces and figures 
almost beyond resemblance 
to anything human. You 




Fox. 


right when the novelist -ot 
whom there are so many — 
is also that rare creature, 
the artist When the average 
writer takes the gre}' stult of 
life and shapes it into a story 
it too often remains grey ; 

" a well-written book but so 
dull," cry the critics, and the 
reader, yawning, lays it clown 
unfinished. It could have 
been great but it bears the 
imprint of the mind which 
produced it. In " The White 
Riband " Miss Tennyson- 
Jessc shows us that great 
talent can take the simplest 
bubble of a story, a not lung 
which in other hands would 
be colourless Jis a fog, and 
make of it a thing of com- 
pelling beauty. A white ri- 
band and "the whole ])ageant 
of passion symbolised by tins 
insensate piece of satin 
" As passion is in the soul, so 
is beauty in the heart, and 
hearts have differing vision 
The piece of white riband w as 
Loveday's desire. Translate 
this paltry thing into terms of other ambitions and whe re 
is any of us then } Unless indeed we are so bloodlc'-^. 
so without imagination, that wc cannot but be content 
with our lot just as it is." When the last page of this 
exquisite piece of literature is turned the reader’s one 
regret is that Mr. Heinemann, who published so many fine 
books, did . not live to see his firm give this to the world . 


laugh at his men and women not because they are so unlike 
but because they are so like the men and women you meet 
and such delightfully expressive figures of i omedy that 
you can see the joke of the picture even without aid from 
the lines of dialogue under it. There is enough in this- 
book alone to establish him in the fiont rank of humorous 
artists and artistic humorists. 


Ffom British Mammals 
{Lo7igma7is]. 
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yet fiiirmastery. This is chiefly noticeable perhaps in the 
way in which the stones tend to revert to the older fashion 
of indirect narrative, of the kind, say, that was fashionable 
as “ Tales from Blackwood nearly a century ago. The 
stories have this in common- —that they all deal with post- 
war conditioiijs in the countries chiefly involved in the 
war. Thus, for example, “ A Chateau in Picardy*”' describes 
how social barriers were broken down by the war, and how 
a peasant hero was married to the lady of the chateau. 
One of the most successful stories describes poignantly the 
appalling poverty ot the New Poor in Vienna. There is 
no doubt as to the general interest of the collection ; many 
laults of technique can be ov'crlooked in one who writes 
so \igorously and gives us the results of first-hand knowledge 
and observation. 

TWO FROM MISS TIDDEMAN’S. 

By H M CiiAX.NOx (Chambers.) 

“ People who don’t believe in fairies,” says Mrs. Channon, 
” will be able, perhaps, to find some other explanation of 
what happened to Tony and Enid.” But even anyone 
who doesn't believe 111 fairies will be bound to admit that 
there must have been something strange about the box of 
ointment d ony and Enid disco\ cred 011 their way home 
from school. Before then Enid had be(*n a jinin, artificial 
little girl, and 'l ony had been a rather disagreeable, self- 
centred little boy, vet directly after Enid had put a bit of 
the ointment on her tongue, to see if it was good to eat, 
and Tony had rubbed some in 1 is eye, a wonderful change 
came over tlieni Enul fouiul herself compelled to say 
truthfully exactly what she thought, and Tony found him- 
self able to sec into the minds and feelings of others as he 
had nev^cr done before M(’)st .ima/ing things came of it, 
too — all sorts of ])eoj)le were made ha])py. Enid inherited 
a fortune, and Tony himself got his heart’s desire : and 
it is quite possible that those vs ho say they don’t believe in 
fairies when they start reading, wall alter their opinion by the 
time they reach the end of Mis (diannon's delightful book 


JANE EYRE. 

By Charlotik Tq<(jNn. llliistiated in Colour by Moxro 

S. Orr. 12s ilLcirrap) 

Here wc have a hand sonic* nc'w edition, printecl on 
good paper in ])leasant type AVe find ourselves that 
this novel is best without iIlustiMtion ; vve do not know 
the artist who could ])resent us with Jam* as she dwxdls 
in the imagination ; .Miiall, liery, wistful 'Sir. Orr’s 
pictures, when they are not ol Jane, arc* very good ; bold, 
quaint, and coloured richly . but the heroine on page 152 
'(“ What,” he exclaimed, ‘ are you quittiiig me already : 
and in that way ^ ’ ) i*^ quite insipid, .tiid on page 230, 
with Rochester talking about the purse, is not at all herself. 
Rochester, on the other hand, is full of charac4a*r. Messrs. 
Harrap lay us under a debt of gratitufle in giving us this 
new issue of the poignant story that cannot grow old. 
One has but to open it anywhere, and to read, and the 
compelling charm comes over one again, and the fascination 
of a style which was never diffuse. It is a great book 
about love, written by one who believed in it from first 
to last. 

VENETIAN LOVERS AND OTHER STORIES. 

' By Sir Philip (iinns 8s 6d net (Hutchinson 1 

Sir Philip Gibbs has won so much distinction in various 
fields of journalism that it was hardly' to be expected 
that he should add to it success of the highest kind in fiction. 
To be quite frank, we do not think that he has achieved 
the unlikely. The eight stories which make up this book 
ar<jr lull <^>f good, solid work, but they all suggest that the 
author is working with a medium over which he has not as 


From Animal Life of the Fox-cub taking a pbbp 

British Isles at the outside woRLa 

(Warne). 


FICTION , AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 


MIDDLE-CLASS. 

By Sarah G. Millix. 

7S. 6d. net. (Collins ) 

This is a clever study of a middle-class household iii 
Johannesburg. Robert Wendover. the fathtu'. was of Iht? 
type generally recognised as worthy but unsuc(.e‘s^ful 
He was careful and frugal, and it was the fetish of his life 
that one-filth of his small income should be saved. It 
was altogether a somewhat grim and checHess household, 
•and matters did not improve wdien the son, Idaiik, whom 
they had sent to Cambridge, returned from the war and 
promptly handictappcd his success at the Bar by a loohsh 
and not very happy marriage. It was, however, on his 
sister, Tessa, that the hugest share ol the family gloom 
seemed to fall. When her chance of (‘sca})e presented 
itself she seized it witli unconventional jnomptitude, and 
when she came back Ironi her holiday at Cape down shi‘ 
presented herself to her astonished ])arents as Mrs Robert 
Rivers, the wife ol a notorious young labour agitator. 
Ihe study of Rivers is the best tiling in a book that is 
rather strong in (diaracterisation, and gives us a very 
clever analysis of disguised egotism and selfishness 
Rivers’s etlncs were; ol the most elastic description, and 
the fact that he had a wife in haiglaiul troubled him but 
little till the secret w^as discovered, ('in unistances in due 
time mad(‘ Rivers a jiroprudor and sptsulator, and liis 
radical tenc'ts sh}>ped Irom him like a mantle. It was 
cliaracteristu' ol llu“ two that while to Ri\(‘is piospiTitv 
and the dcMtli ol his hist wile secuiu'd to inak(‘ all things 
1 lear, to'l'i‘Ssa they brought leviilsion and t 1 h‘ < letei inmation 
to l(‘ad lK‘r ow n hie 
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From Animal Life of the 

British Isles 

Polecat at bay. 


{Warne)^ 



From British Insect Life Grasshoppers. 

{Laurie). 


THE HOUSE OF ADVENTURE. 

li} W'akwk. K L)i, 1 '.jing 8s od net ((.'assell i 

Tw'o Ihitish 3 mvatcs were overtaken by the first great 
(i(‘rinan onrush, and on the d(‘ath of one of them, a poor 
IriendJess tramp, the other, .i busme.ss man wath an un- 
lortimate ]Xist, resolv(“d to lose his owm identity by the 
sim])le expedumt of exchanging discs. It w^as thus that 
Paul Ihent died as an Englishman, and presently began 
lite aiu'w as Paul Itam e. In a ruined French farm he was 
succoured by Manon Latonr ; but bis relief w^as of short 
iluratiou, for jirc'seiitly lie was a cajitive in the hands of 
the (Germans In this resjiei t Fate was kind to him for 
duTing his ca^itivity lie learned to talk French like a native, 
so that on his release ho had no diific ulty m ]iosing as a 
Frenehman Ihit presently fecund him.sclf back in the 
ruined farm m Beaucourt, and soon he and Mancm were 
working jiartners in the great eiiterjnise of restoring the 
shattered buildings In England Paul had been himself a 
builder, and all his energies and skill were called into 
recjuisition bv the romance of Ins newv circumstances. The 
be^t part of the book is a kind of Robinson Crusoe epic, 
dc.^' nbing how^ Paul triumphed over all the difficulties, 
and found among the litter and wreckage of w^ar all that 
was necessary lor the rebuilding of the House of Adven- 
ture It was not done without opposition. There was 
the terrible and truculent Bibi, a brutal but capable 
sjK'culator, wlio did not fliTudi evem from attempted 
murder. The romance, liowcver, cndcxl happily after all, 
and Paul was accepted as a w'ortliy naturalised Frenchman 
by no less a person than M. Clernenccau. 
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From Silver Prince, 

By C LeoD<ird 
(Appleton). 


“Suddenly the mass surged 
DOWN THE Canon “ 


THE MAN ON THE 
pTHER SIDE 

By Ada Bakm ir 7s hd net (MIrn A I nwin ) 

Spintualism is pLiving .1 more and niorf proiniiunt put 
in modern novflb- spintudlibm in its \aiioub phases Miss 
Barnett introduces it through the inllue-ncL of a dead 
soldier around the faim house, A\hie.h lias been his lionie 
and which he has loved in all its pt it and be tut\ Ruth 
Seer, a spinster of fort^ eoining into \ foituiu bins tlu 
farm-house, furniture and all and soon beeonie s sensible of 
the spirit pervading it She hnds lici mind h unionising 
with the mind of the dead man and is anxious not to 
desecrate the place that was so dear to him Ihck ( aiev s 
scientific fnend is disposed to seoti ^it Rutli s expeiienees 
at first, but giaduallv he (omes to sMnpithise \Mth then 
to share, her eonvictions 1 he idea is full ol fascination 
though perhaps handled with guatei delieac> and eharm 
in the earlier part of the book than later on We think 
some effect is lost by allowing Ruth to see the man s 
|a:esence, not merely to feel it the apparition of Dick 
seems somehow to take from the wondei and lealism In 
Spite of this, it IS a stoiy of singular merit and grips the 
imagination "lo describe it as a novel without love in- 
terest would searec'l} be aeeiiratc the stor} overflows 
with love in its widest interjirctation love for all livniig 
creatures^ all helpless things love of beaiitv, love of truth 
Mi&s Barnett has eertainlv achieved a story that should 
xSialc^ a peculiar app il in these times 

ti" 


AMONGST THE ARISTOCRACY 
OF THE GHETTO. 


By Adolphus Raymond anl Anna Bumn 
8s 6d 

(Stanley Paul ) 


The reader who arnves successfully at the finish of this 
uncommon book will certainly deserve credit for plenty 
of perseverance if he has done so without several inter- 
ludes , for steady perusal provokes a sense of monotony, 
Praetieallv the whole of it is in the form of conversation, 
and the best method ol dealing with it is to pick it up at 
odd times for a leisure quarter of an hour , so read, it will 
not lack entertainment ‘ Sketches drawn fiom life of 
the 2siev\ Rich is the' sub-title and we must assume that 
the authors know intimately the types of which they 
wiile but truth to tell they aie a class of people with 
whuh the aveiagt readen will have little acquaintance 
That is all to the good, ])erhaps even though as a group 
thev aic not piepossessing borne of the names detract 
from realit\ such tis Mrs Showolfski and Miss Brag- 
ger but the intimite revelation and discussion of Jewish 
customs ind beliefs compensates foi this It is a peculiar 
book neither novel 1101 story and if the authors could 
have condensed Ihcir material the t fleet v\oiild have been 
improvc'd The Imal chaptci dtpicls a geneial squabble 
between the iinwcarvmg eonversdtion ilists the rc'sult of 
which wc gather will be comnu'morated 111 .mother book 
If the authors will accept a fneiulR hint this second set 
of records should be pulled logt thei and more strongly 
knit to give a more satisfving ini])TtsMo 1 ^ 
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tout Dwiia s Curse Tharg 
{Rob 6 ti S6 tt) 


THfe HOUSE OF 
THE OGRESS 

ByW E Clle 3s 6d 

(Iselson ) 

I hough ob \ lousl^ 
written during the war 

1 lie House of the 
Ogress • in no w suffers 
on tins account Mi 
Gcoige Moriow s illustra- 
tions would be anyway 
quitt sliIIk lent to destio\ 
the mtnioiics of that 
unplcisint atniospheic 
His solduTs indeed aic 
rt gulai Alouow sol 
duis who slope arms on 
the Tif^ht shoulder and 
<, iir\ then rifles in 1 w la 
which would 111 ikt ith, 
i\ciag( seigeant ni ijoi 
bic ik i blood \tsstl 
Hut tlu best test eif a 
child s stoi\ IS whethci 
01 no ehildien like it 
Ue h i\ ( submitted the 
' House of the Ogn ss 
to this icid te t uid we 



pound-notes we are 
of course certain 
but things looked 
very black against 
him and though 
the head m a s t e i 
backed him up he 
had a vei\ bid time 
until the actual thief 
was discov tied i he 
authoi lb in the be st 
traditions of f ilbot 
Haines Reed ind 
the artist Ml | R 
H u r e s s h is sue 
e ee ded in makin^ his 
schtX)lbo\s n itui il 
nid hte like 

DWIFAS 

CURSE 

P\ Fili Well 

(Koleit Scftt 

I he subtitle f)i 
this book IS V 1 ilc 
ot the Sterne Vgc 
inel leipitiltile it 



IS Stiip i modem y ; Dwifa s Curse Vaia 


lomince ot all its (htlat Scjtt) 


know hat the ad 
\entures of \\ il 
m hci itseiu el 
Bo\ Harold lie m 
the clutches ot i 
designing g ing ol 
c 1 1 111 1 n als w as 
followed w ilh 
breathless intei 
est fiemi the hist 
chaptt i 

DIXIE OF 
THE COCK 
HOUSE 

B\ Kem Cari 
5 b (Chambers ) 

Since \ Dog 
W 1 1 li a Bad 
Name and 
The Master of 
the Shell — titles 
that wnll awaken 
we hope a res 
ponsive memor\ 
in some olel 
boys — we have 
read few school 
tales to ri\ al 
^ Di^e of the 
Cock House It 
is life m minia- 
ture , suspicion, 
verdict of the 
jtiTOwd which 
accepts circum- 
etantial evidence 
infallible, and 
yjthse courage of 
few who feel 
than know, 
mat the suspected 
Me IS innocent 
^mt Dixie did 



ti immmgs of civi-*’* 
lisation place itS 
cJi iiacters in 
pi this tone sur- 

roundings where 
instead of sitting 
in an office anc^ 
t iking a salary 
and buying his 
dinner a man had 
to bestii himself 
11 id kill some- 
thing before he 
could cat, and 
might possibly be^ 
killt d himself 
he encountered) 
an enemy, and 
\ ou have the idc^£k^ 
of the story We 
c innot verify th|J^ 
authors c o 
elusions by any* 
known eKpenen-*^ 
CCS but we have^ 
a notion that he 
IS perfectly nght 
in assuming that 
human nature ift 
much the same lUi » 
all ages Thatgj 
the hero is a fine 
ft How and Vaia, 
Ins wife IS a very 
lovable lit tie 
woman and their 
adventures tt>f 
gether whejt|> 
captured by 
another tribe ath 
so well told that^ 
Lhc book can 
hardly be set 
down unfinished 
The tnbal war- 
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, 03 { its councils, sallies, 

:i||vasions, and its fixed areas 
.over which no other tribe could 
’ trespass or hunt with immunity, 
is described with the detail and 
reality of ono^^ lio mi^ht act ually 
' have been present IMaiiy 
excellent line illustrations ^ive 
a suitable atmosphere to tlic 
book, some ol Ukmii IxMiig 
remarkably seiisiiue and full 
of life. 

PARODIES REGAINED. 

"By • Kvok " 5s (Methuen.) 

There is no need to tell 
readers of Punch that ‘ ‘ K voe " is 
one of the neatest and most 
brilliant of living parodists, and 
in “Parodies Regained” he 
has collected some of the best 
parodies he has written, lie 
does not score in the easie^^t 
way, by imitating the sujierlicial 
characteristic of his victim, but 
by catching the spirit and indi- 
viduality ol his versts and 
literally translating their seri- 
ousness into humour. Ht* does 
this with John Masefield in 
“ Taffy the Fox ” ; with hell 
Jazz"; with John Driukwater 
W. B. Yeats m ” iiit' 
Deirdrenought ” : m 11 d f 
outrageously but exactly 
combines the distinctive 











their laughable colour-pages by; 
a clever artist. Mr. Kettlewml 
has entered into the spirit 
of these extravaganzas, in- 
creasing, if possible, their 
humour, and certainly 
enhancing our appreciation 
of it by their delightful 
absurdity, comical capturing i>f 
the right expressions, and genius 
for seizing the author’s inten- 
tions. The book should receive 
a double welcomes with these 
irresistible additions tc:> its first- 
class- “ nonsense ” 


THE WHITE WOLF. 

By Elmer Russell Grec;or. 
7s. (.\pi)lcton,) 


brom Parodies Regained 

[Mcthiii’)!) 

Lindsay 111 “ Idie David 
in “ l‘'idcliti(‘s ” : with 


The fascuialion of Red Indian 
life is one of the most potent 
.s]iells that sway the imagination 
of all normal boys, and Mr. 
Gregor in this talc recounts the 
adventures of t w c) v’^oung 
l)ela\\ares, l^umung h'ox and hi.‘=' 

Mr. Ezra Pound AND M hien.l Sp.,ll«l Dc-oi Kuinn-.,; 

W. H. Davies on the , . , 

Underground. se.eii- 

tt*en has won renowji and 
high place in the village, of wluiJi lus father is chief, 
and when lh<‘ir huiilmg grounds arr in\ ‘-ttM'iouslv swcjiL 

Gear ol game and the 

tnlje is Joiied I0’ seek 
lios]>italit\ iioiua village 
f>f their km, the v outhful 


moods and sl\’les of 
Thom as Hardy ami 
Alfn'd Noyes 111 ” The* 
Two Shepherds ” Xo 
parodies in the book art* 
clev’crcr or more amiismg 
than " Spokes, ” which 
hits otf the nonscMisicah - 
ties of the* new jioetry 
to a nic:ety, and “ The* 
Rovers,” which makes 
dehghtful jilay wiili the 
eccentricities ol E / r a 
Pound and the charming 
simplicities of \\ . H . 
Davies. A witty an<l 
thoroughlyjoyous bocik, 
and the more joyous 
for the cj u a. 1 m , 
delightfully humorous 
illustrations of Mr. 
George Morrow 

NONSENSE 

NOVELS. 

By Stephen Leac oc k 
Illustrated by Jon n 
Kettle WELL. 10s. Od. 
(Lane ) 

Tt is possible that 
some readers may prefer 
IVIr. Leacock's work un- 
tillustrated, but they wall 
be inclined to change 
their opinion when they 
this new edition of 
the evergreen “ Non- 
use N oy^Is ” wi th 



brom Nonsense Novels “ Henceforth you are no 

[John Lane). father of mine. | will 

GET ANOTHER." 


c luc‘1 deicnmiu's to stav 
liehmd and slay the 
\\ hiti' Medi( me \\' o I t 
w liH h. acc oiding t«) the 
village* nu*diuiu‘ man, is 
r(‘s])«)UsiblL' lor the Joss 
oi the* L^auu* Hc'ljicd 
l>v bpottt'd Deer, who 
n mains tc) share hi.s ■ 
Incnfl’.s foriimes, Run- 
iim;; I'ox kdls the wolt, 
rf‘si ues another oi his 
fiiends from Shawnee*', 
and alter exciting en- 
c'ouu ter-' with their bitter 
eu emu's the Mohawks, 
all llirt'c* reach their owm 
peofih* ill triumph. 
Sim ]^1 e a n d s tr ai gh t- 
1 or ward as it is, the tale 
IS a little naive, at times 
to a j) 01 lit that will . 
challenge the incredulity 
of those keen young 
critics for whom it is 
meant. Boys are not 
gentle judges, but the 
old medicine man's 
story of how the Great 
Mdnte Medicine Wolf 
came to be the enemy 
of the Leiiape tribe, 
and how the wolves and ^ 
Indians fell from friend- .. 
ship to unending war, , 
IS not merely the best ‘ . 
thing in the book, bn^. 
is really very goo^-WV 
indeed. 
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DANIEL O’CON NOR 

THE LUCK of the BEAN-ROWS 

A FAIRY TALE FOR LUCKY CHILDREN 

ByCHARLES NODIER. Illustrated bv CL Al'D LOVAT FRASER. 

THE WOOTtCUTTER'S T>OG 

By CHARLES NODIER. Illustrated by CLAUD LO\’AT FRASliR. 

HISTORY of the PORT OF LONDON 

By Sir JOvSEPH BKOODBANK. Two Volumes. Crown 4to, with 
8o Illustrations. 63/- Rct. lamitcd Edition piinted on Hand-made 
paper and bound in full morocco. 25 guineas net 

] Jieso SHjK'rb volumus. whitli lend thcinselv^Ob niucli inon* readilx It) eulogy 
than ciiticism . art' oi j^uneral nalional signillcani (* , their success .slmuld lie 

iniTuediate, <ind their reputation ])erinaiient ” — Dtnly Vela^yaf^k 

' A bt)okto be read l)v aJl c)f us wlio liav'c th(‘ lioiioui to li ve m the ,^re.i1(*st ot cxistiiif^, orncoided. > itu‘s Lit. Supp, 

“ Never has London had a more coiisucntioiis Jiistoiian J lie Port of London ‘>honhl be ]>roiid of its history and grateful to 
its historian ” -Epcvitv' Siaiida-td 

“ I have rarely read so fascinating a book " Daily l'\ pn ss 

“ Tlieri' c,ould be no man better equipped toi telling it, who for nearly iiltv vt ni's has been a^^ot i.itt'd witli the Port 
administration. . . 1 lie result is a t hronicle <•! absoibing interest vivnl, at curate and ynrt Lires(]iic‘ I o say that the book 

la icorthy of its subject is tiie le.ist [iraise (hat can be airoided ’ 7 /;//< s I'ludr '^itpph no Ft 

DISCOURSES AND ADDRESSES 

By Ills JCMiNjixt'E CAKDIXAl. (iASorET, O.S.B. C rown S\h). 7/6 net 



BLj KAl A i A Handbook, of Practical, Commercial and Political Information 

Sir GJ{()J\CjE SCOT! . K.C I \i. 'J'hird Edition, Revised. Demv cSvo. 21 - in t 


fUEST AFRICA. Ily ( Ai'i \|\ II. 0 M';\VI..AM> md r. I■;\’ \NS I.MWIX. 1 i.iin Sv-o. 2 I/.net 
LIFE OF JOHN GAY, Author of the " Saggar's Optra." 

Hy l-IIWIS MEI.VII.I.K, llum.Av.i 8 . 6 'Ht 



TRIVIA. By .Mr. JOH-N CAY. Edited by 

l>Knn■,^^ou \V. H. \VTLJ-I.\MS. I'ully Illustrated. 

Royal Ito. 25 - net 

THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 

Bv LEWIS MIvLVliJJL Demy S\ o. 25 - net 

\n admiialile })iece ol wtjrk it Im.'. t he fascination that, 

human nature being wliat it is, lui .iboni .dlgieat 'swindles.'’ — 

I. vetting Standard 

" An entert. lining book '1 he ( ynn will l)t di\'erte<l by the author’s 
ihiborale .lecount <-1 the v,.i\ in i\lin)i I’ailiaincnt dealt with the 
>candal ’ '•> pi { tuloi 

'ri'.e book IS one v.f lascinatioii to all lntele^led in the studj'^ of 
till. iiu e and .'']>e( Illation W e ( oinmend tins iiio resting volume 

to our le.idei.s It is a monument to Mr Mc“l\ille''i erudition and 
leseaicli, and il dc‘-ei\es rlosL ^tud\ Ih^itTc r(])e.it"' itself mainly 
iiec.nise ue iu\elrt't its !e-sons ' I- inautud At .r.s 


THE HAUNTERS AND THE 

HAUNTED. A Collection ol Authentic Ghost- 

stories e.;id other tales of the oi'cuJt cUid supernatural. 
Edited b\ iHLXKST RH^’S. 

THE STO'Ey of the MIKADO 

By Sir \Y. S. GILBERT. With Illii.-Atraiions by ALICE B, 
WOODWARD. 6/- net 


London: 90, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.I 
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SIMIAN WORLD. 

Clarence Day/ Junior. (Jonathan 
g-^Cape.) 

^,>^Oae author and illiistnitor of this witty 
graceful aj)<)lomia for liuinanit\ - for it 
^ more of an a])ok)j^y than a satire- is 
!^6ilCerned to donionstrate that, considering 
, simian desreut, we luinians haven’t 

r e so badly. Aiidat loiisly he goes back 
those haiiv aiiK'stors ol ours, “ those 
'/•■ftjOWsy, iiiilo\ely hordes ot apes and 
/ xubnkeys,” and tries to hgiiu' out wluit traits 
of kingshiji the\' j'lossesscd .djo\ e all other 
living creatures W’ould not, he asks, the 
- bees or the ants ]i<ive seemed more ])romis- 
"iMlig matenal for the forces of e\oluliun to 
f mould mto the earth’s rulers " Or the great 
eats ? “A I act' of eivilised beings desctmded 
‘jftom these great cats \\ould luive been ru h 
hermits a, mi stjhtaiy thinkers. 'I'lic 
recluse ■would not have been stigmatised as 
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From This Simian World 

{Jonathan Caji). 


imposed upon us by our simian shacldb^; 
are shrewdly and sometimes deva^tatingly 
rubbed in. But the author is no pessimist, 
and if the sensitive reader finds a little to 
siidden him, lie will find more to hearten 
him in this lirilliant analysis of modern 
simian eivilisation. 

WOODLAND TALES. 

By Ernest Thompson Sf.tox 8s. Cid, 

(llodder & Stougliton ) 

111 the guise ol fairy -like stones, this 
well-known author of man^' books of wild 
life has told the tales of the flow'ers, the 
small annuals and creeping things of the 
i:onntry-.si(le, of the stars, ami the general 
plienoinena of nature, ]irimanh' for ehildren, 
but 111 tlie admitted endeavour to ])lease 
himself , Ihus they appeal to all (Jiiaint 
and pretty eonceits an' chosen to charm 


-peculiar, as 
;h^ is by us 
^ifiiians. They 
.ivbuld not 
■,teve been a 
« d u 1 o us 
,,p.eople, or 
j^fasilyreligiou.s. 

prophets 
and swindlers 
p 1 d have 
^ f O u h d few' 
dupes. And 
”^hat generals 
would 
Ji^ve made ' 
consum- 
e p o 1 1 - 
! . . . 
tj^Tiey would 
’ii^ve been 
^^iurteous and 
'a;uave. No 
crowd - 
ingWOiild have 
.OOCUrred in the 
;4^'«et5 of thcir 
. 4 i t i e s . A' o 

.i^obs. No 
ij^nomin ion s 
sitbway - jams 
^^*i,agine a 
"b y '1 1 i V a t f* d 
coterie of such 
>jn e n an d 


•^women, at a 
'ball, dancing. 
"KEysv; few of us 
liyiyans are 
'gtaceful. They 
.would have all 
been PavloVas. 
. They 
■W bijy J d have 
ha^yl^^w come- 
dies ’ -on their 


^ tag e ; n o 
Cats 


little for 
iuil. In the 


S e acro- 

atioris 


the younger 
reader-*; the 
d.imlehon, for 
in ‘Planet'. be- 
( onu's T'he 
Prairie - G i r I 
w 1 1 li ^'ellow 
Hair'', the 
(Irei'ii ITiiiy 
witii ilie Pong 
'1 ram ’ is a 
tint terllv . and 
-•onu' ot the 
ini(-. a, re re- 
iiii iJi'-eept of 
K 1 ]) 1 ] 11 g ’ s 
ima gi nat i \ e 
nailin' - f a 11 - 
lasies 1'here 
IS another pari 
ol this book, 
h 0 w e \ e r , 
w Im h will eii- 
thial b o \ s , 
wlu'ie wood- 
lort' and the 
art ol track- 
ing A'arioiis 
aiiiinals are 
fl l S C 11 .s sed, . 
I ml I an symbol 
arc illustrated, 
tests of sight, 
lieanng and 
quickness are 
gu en, and any 
number of 
delightful 
" tips ” r e - 
corded . Boys 
will not be at 
a loss to put 
into practice*^ 
t h e instruc- 
tions, for al- 
m o s t a 11 y 
country -side \ 
contains the 
materials : 
needed. Mr. 

S e t o n has 
produced a ;- 
thorough ly ,aj: 
e n j o y a b l ^ 

A nev\ novel b> H. St. John Cooper, just published by Messrs. Sampson Low Sc Co. book. 
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A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By JOHN BUCHAN.' 

I\ I Ol I \ ()I T MI s, 2.5s. Ml I \ 11 ^ln uh II1(« siil)-(iiK» Is tin pin ( \mI1 1h Is. i i l p* i set i 

Vol. I. — From the Outbreak of War to the Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 

Vol II — From the Beginning of the Dardanelles Campaign to the Battle of Verdun. 
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Vrutn On the Edge of the Wilderness 

\ J '.iui'li'iu 


Eague and Young. 


BIRDS ONE 
SHOULD KNOW 

T^y the Kkv. ( '^non Tjti.ououk Wood. 
net 

(( liiy A I lancock ) ^ 

'1 hr lull ot this book i.s “ Birds One 

Should Know Ikuirlirud and Mischievous,” and 
the ol)j(M't oL ilir aullior is to gjv(‘ a I’lriei 
acc'Oiiht ol sonu' ol Uie birds which arc; u.‘>c*fii], 
or haiiiiiiil, to iannrrs and gardencus. Tins is 
not eas\', since inan\' familiar birds arc* botli 
tnends and eiieinies ” Kot more tlhin two 01 
llirc-e s])ecu‘s, ’ sa\'s the* jircdac.e, “arc* W'hollv 
luinnoiis . many arc* c*ntirel\' beiuduial. and 
most of the rc*maiiider. if not neutral, do 
a .e:rc*at deal more good than liarm.'’ So 
we ha\c* a lairh* c'lcan shc‘c‘t to start with, 
and wc* must say that Canon Wood has done* 
in*' work admirably In addition to a c'diajHer 
di‘\otc'd to c*a(_h ol o\ er thirty kinds, he* 
includes a. hst of tlie local and other names 
ol thc'^c* buds, wheh will be \.ihic‘d by the* 
stiich*ui Some* of cuii old ia\ 0111 1 t(‘s, un- 
fortunate*! \ , have tlievr cdiai.ieleis riniic-d 
C'omplc H'l\' leu the bullfinch wc rc*grc'l 1 c> 
liud, h.iidb, a uoc»d woid is to be* said In 
the* majnritc ol case's. liowc'Vc'i. the bud visitois 
to our grinlc'iis ,;ie halt tiic'iul ludl hx , dividing 
thc'ir attentions bc*t\vceu tin m^ciis and the* 
sc'C'ds or fniil^ \s loi the hook it'C*ll with 
Its ver\ iitu tolcuiieh. ola'c'' iOn! black and- 
whllc* illust IM t loii-^ Iw K I'laiid ‘jDcn, f / S 
one* c<iii hairlK' s]hmI^* too highh <■! t'’** c..i!c 

w iiu li has t*\idt‘UtK been Itdvc n o\ ei its pi o- 
(bic non. and its juodci'a t c' piuc* is ,, pk isjut 

siir])nsc‘ m thes^ c*\]>c'nsi\ c* cla\'s 



J'yotu Birds One Should Know 

, l^»«y ^ liunco(L). 


Pheasant and Younq 



Edward Arnold & Co.’s 
New Books 

“Such dreams, such memories as these are 

treasures /’ — Tivita Littrarn Snpiilcinnit 

SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S 

Memories and Notes of 
Persons and Places 

( \(il S\(). l‘iice 

Dai/u - “'I'Im' ii.itliii',' litri-ii> iiml aiti-iu df 

Miroil;;)! llu jMjirs wiHi ,i f.is iii.ilioii \\lii(li W'll .iiuph u l»:i\ lln»si'\\h,* 
luivi* aw. nil (1 piihln .1 1 ion mi iIm licnk loi il"^ n.il wuUh 

“Till' wlioli' <)| ilir |]ll\ iMLTfs 1)1 SI . \ , im, , 111,1 ir»\i .1 moil faillifnl 

pK’tuie 111 K I s (i|, ii,, Inin; III Mill tli;ni .iiimhu li.i'' liilluiln Ihi-ii 

alilr til 'll* 

New No\el Aiijh* Se<l;;wi4*lv 

Adrienne Toner 

H.l ANNK l>Ol<;i.\,S Si:i><i WK'K Airs. 
Ilasil <lo S<‘liii<*oiirt ), .nulioi <»i “'laiitc ’ “ TIk* 

r.lirnuiil IT ’ i*l( 7 iivt 

i)b\t!h'ti -■ AiiiM'iJ' I ' ' r- I'* I'll ti,i 1 '. li >1 M ii i- 

jri\rn iis 

Dttiht )f(n' I 111 iii'i iliinj ^hi li-'i" 'l"ii> '<i 

The Soul and Body of an Army 

Ky <ii:NrjtAI. SIR IAN IIAMII/rON. 

Mi.iiiiiki /*"s/ \ .i> lull . 1 " llii^ 'll 1 1 uimis) . 11 ' i .niiU'iif.! 

aiiti 'li'l'-'- ‘nil I ( ]i 1 1 1 .11 '„ii 111' III - I aiiiii i‘i fail to i iPi 1 1 nil 

A )i.’i:iii.-(Jim‘ M‘ I'-sun <i| S]*ni(inu ('lu''."!', willi ru'\\ (nltmu-i! 

jiliilr' 

The Diary of a Huntsman 

15\ THOMAS SMITH, Hutlinr m • '’In Lifi ot .* 

l‘’o\ ‘ ' '?ii\\ ji ,|n,ul o li 1 - nni 

W’lih ,111 liii iixhu'f i'*ii l.> Loi:i> W’li i or«;i(i:\ Di IJiroKi . 

Jiinl I'nlnuml iil.ilnv iintn i.lk |iniil> .‘iihI |*.imiiny> )*\ 
llnirii’^ ML*'!*, l‘i»ll-irii, (M<* 
f AV/'cWi 1/ ii / / i[ 1 III. I 

Thomas Smith's The Life of a Fox 

WjilltMi !*y iiiiii"*'!!. \Nitli all liiU ndm'l inn 1 >\ Ln[:ii 

WllMHi.ll \ I'i !’'(.'ll^l. ;m(l rnloui'il .\lk*'li 

anil '’inwn i|n.irin U I - n* i 

A Hundred Years in the 
Highlands 

1?^ ()SliiOtH> .>1 A C ' 1\ 1'^ N /, I K, of In\crewe 

H» - ni‘l 

/ A ' / li hnf'i I ^ '/nr 

The Rainbow Bridge 

Hy KKIJIN M.I> IWlfHIOK. .uiilini lli- l .m- 
of t In' IM 111, nil. N\ It li illust .iTul niajt 1? I - net 

V'l/ wnoi “ '1 111 !'■ I .Ml !•< iiM il'‘in III- t li.n Ml 1 .u i ' I I'M' .>i 

till, j/iial iii.i'.iri' itl 1 ?i;:li-'li ill', lii»)k i- l'ii'.:li! willi ''Uli 

Ill'll! I in II i//fn)'- "1 rill I',-, mill i liina 

Hinduism and Buddhism 

An Historical Sketch 

B> SIH (JIJ AHLi:S 1 : 1 . lOT, 1\.C‘. >1 II li M. 

Ambfisstnloi at I nlxin. .'i x ol',. 1 hniu Svo 4s. nrl 


War and National Finance 

Ity TUr HON. It. H. ItliAM*. 

1 ^’oL !»■>’- lU’t. 


The Promenade Ticket 

A Lay Record of Concerts 

Bj A. H. SIOOWK'K, atillinr ot ‘ AValUnid fA'^ays.’ 
New ICihlioii. (>/- net 

The Mechanism of Life 

In Relation to Modern Physical Theory 
; By JAMBS JOHNSTON B, l>.S<*., I’mies^oi of 
^ Ocennugraphy Jii tin* Univoisity of J.nerjionl With 
imineiou‘>i illustraliony! net 


Undon : EDWARD ARNOLD & CO., Maddox Street, W.I 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 

Way of Revelation 

By WILFRID EWART. Ss Gd iit't. 

A in>\ci l)n«-i‘(l ujuMi llir \\ ,11 , iijioii .1 iMoad s( aU‘, 
'^how iii.i.: ilir ( lleri iil ilir (oiiIIk'I oil tile iHifKls and 
oil the i liaiMctiT', ot the mtiIniI ligiiu-s in llu' story. 

ft aiialv'.t's tile ]ni''()iicil ^ii^iuliiMin o( ilir stnigglo 
holli to llio'^n \\ln> Ioiil:!)! anil lo llio'.^i at lionte. 

If — The Words of the Play 

LORD DUNSANY. Spci ial ICdition, 
Ilfs. Gd. ’iiiM ()jdinai\ lAlUioii, 3 s Gtl net. 

1 111' pluli **'0]di\ of llir ])la\* ]'' niaiiiU l)*i-,('d on the* 
fact tliai man ( annot < i Mil i ol In-, dcst ni\’ lx i‘ans(‘ Jit* 
onl\' (oiisidiT-' llic liimdM tl jinpoitanl tilings, 
nt'ij'li*! Imt: llu- niillnMi tini.d, mmn]>ortant ones; 
and aii\ one o 1 tlni',(- ni.i\ ni.iUci a> niiu'li as iliost* 
wluisr ol)\'liim linpOlt.mri hr is ahh to foi'rsrr. 

Erik Dorn 

B\ BEN HECHT. Ss Gd net 
A Ills! no^ i'l til ,errat powri ainl < iriiMiialn y. It 

noineiiis a \’«»iin.e piinnalisi and his low* ft>J 

a Woman who ('oni' s in'o his hfr attn In* is marri(*(l. 
If. I Mriiikiii, the willkiirwn AmriK'aii ('litie, 

S<l\s of n “It would hr hlld to I'\(rcd tile 
hrilhalK X of soilK ol Ms ( pisodr- 

Mendoza, and a Little Lady 

Bv WILLIAM CAINE. Gs. nt't 

A >tor\ of .\rt Life m ' In Is* a of Mendo/a, a 
lanioiis laiK'aimist, and of tin ‘ I iTlli* J,ad\ i)f liis 
cdiectioiis/’ 

THE 

Life of Florence L. Barclay 

(Author of “ The Rosary," etc.) 

B\ ONE OF HER DAUGHTERS. JllustratecL 
8 s Gd. iii-i, 

'Ulr slorv of 'MK* who'll \i]'-'ari]r f.;ifis hllnd lier 
life with iiuidc iU and taikt\- V s\ nqiathetic 
deliiK'atioii. of a ^\■^v Jos'ahh « liaracii r. 

The Mirrors of Washington 

ANONYMOUS. lllustrale*«l with I'oni t(*('n Por- 
liaits and loMirieen ( artoons h\ “ ( 
ir»s. ni'l 

^ake “ A ( Ji'iii hinan with a Iiiistii" the. author 
h .s ]X‘rf'M‘ir lo remain aiionNinoiis indeed he is 
i*vi 11 niori' otus])okcii ih.m his n\ al I’lom Ihesident 
] lardinc:, w hose sole detreu is his ‘ Lu k of nu'iil ality/’ 
to .Air \\ ihoii’s “ \ Koimd Head m a J’ord,” 110 one 
roes uiiseathrd 
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The Ship that Wever “There was a flash of 
; ; Set Sail SILVER spangles as he 

; { IV md , Loch ). hurled himself forward.” 

■THE SHIP THAT NEVER 
-SET SAIL. 

■\ By J EAN Cu RL^:^^Ts lift (Ward, L<«.k ] 

„ . Brenda Paling li\'cd in a world ol her own nukiin^ Slio 
.'V'!ha^ a passionate longing to go to sea — " delvc<l daily in 
shipping (ohimns,” gloated over ( argoe-s of “ iroras, 
.^“^arl, shell, copra, sandalwood. inangrn\ e hark and 
_^.bijbnanas,'' ami loveil the hot 'ilnjj smells down by Sydmw' 
.‘.^Haifbour pait galley, part paint, part tar, and the rest 
mystery/’ Put being a schoolgirl with home ties, 
''“'She could not folhwv the dietate.s of her lieart, an<l had 
r,;jj^£orCe t( build a ship of di earns fin wdnch “ Blue Peter,” 
'^'^^110 was herself, and a hypothetical person named John, 
satlod away to the Soin ii Sea islands, lurc<l on ever by the 
siren call of adventure. Miss Curlewns’s >tory has all 
. the charm, all the w'L>tfulness, conveyed in its title , a 
-inch understanding oi the mind ol a girl who prefers the 
' ..creatures of her iinaginalion t(^ human companions; an 
' y<?l|fji,ginality that sets it apart a book of unique cpiahty, 
V- which not only girls, but anyone who has knowni the joy 
, < 3 ^ pretending and has felt at some tune 01 other the thrilling 
-of the tide, will read wnth unbounded jileasurc 

a^CK TO BILLABONG. 

-/'By Mary Grant Bruce 4s. 6d. (Ward, Lock) 
.'Anybody thinking of emigrating to Australia liad better 
read this charming book. Bob and liis sister Tommy 
fcved the life. Ihit what a tune they had before they got 
there ! Tommy, you sec, was in the clutches of a terrible 
, ,/i^pmother. Bob had litejrally to run aw^ay with lier to 
, ship at Liverpool. Just w^hen the trunk was read}^ 
.viS^.the moment rlrew near, the stepsister locked Tommy 
'up in her bedroom, and it looked as if everytlnng w^as done 



for. t)ne of the best touches in the book is when thi? ' 
father, broken in spirit by his second wdfe, catches sight of. 
Bob and Tommy (released by Bob’s strength) huri^dng to ' 
the station, and pretends not to see. 'I'he colonial part of 
the l)ook IS wTitten trom knowdedge and gives a happy 
picture. Animated and readable throughout. ' 


MOON OF DESTINY. 

By Chester Keith 7s. od (Alien Itiwiii ) 

Selecting v^erv dillcnmt ground from fliat of his previous, 
romamc, Air. ( hestc^r Keith givC'. an <‘ven more accom- 
plished and stirring story iii ” Aloon ot Destiny.” It is 
based on history, Imt ilie history is that of ^fcxico in its 
early jieriod, (Oi responding to the iiJteenth century of our 
ora., a thiillmg lime mdei'd. which is brought vividly 
before the leader in page alb'r ])ag(‘ as the tale unfolds. 
Love and fighting, inlngne, deception^, escape's, sacrifices 
of living victims by torture's of interna-l ingeniiilv, all enter 
into the' plot, but notinng is meii'ly hi ought 111 for the sake 
of etlCHt, indi'Hi nminately. .\('/alni.'il. llie son of a king, 
wliose rehabililalion ot Ins tallie'i s iliront' and power w^e 
follow' l)re.ithle>'^l\ , is a \erv human idiaian ler, and liis love 
loi the heantiinl Alla leads Inin to loinnnt a deed com- 
paiahle A\ith lln‘ sm ol P.ivid ovc'j t nah, lor wdnch \tda 
]>nmshes him b' .l long period ot ]'i oh. 1(1011. rowarels its 
cdi)se. the author shows t on'^'ivlrrahjt* skill m inu*rjjr(‘ting 
motives, and tiie iinalysis ol (In' mind-' ol ihe lovers is 
eleveilv imp.irte 1 without los- of rlu' thread ot the story. 
Allogethe'r tins novel st.mds rim ’a ell Iroin tiie ordinary 
level, h')lh hv' rcMsoii oi plot ,0;.] it- '-.Ivdlnl Ln'atinent 
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DEPARTMENTAI DITTIES 
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ROSE ANB ROSE. \ l i < \s t, 1 1 hiion 

< ioi\n s\ <> 6s iM i 

ROVING EAST aad ROVING WEST. 

I»\ 1 \ I I < \s \\ iih I I ronti I n ( rovMi S\o 5s in l 

URBANITIES. l*\ * ^ I x ♦ llluiriHlbN 

(j I St nil] i ( t < w 11 7b 6d iH i 

companionable books 

6b in t ( l( ii 

The Open Road 68 6d ml) 
Cloud and SiUer 
The Second Post 
1 oiterer's Harvest 
Character and Comed\ 

I istener’s I ure 
1 ondon I a\ coder 
jVlr. Init|eside 
0\er Bimerton's 
The A ermilion Box 
L andmarks 


Ask for bis 

The Phantom Journal 
A Boswell of Baghdad 
The Friendls Tovin 
H er Infinite \ ariety 
Old 1 amps for New 
One Dav and Another 
The Gentlest \rt 
Good Cumpans 
Fireside and Sunshine 
Speciall> Selected 


A GIFT FROM MAErERLI^CK 

TYETYL 5 I» II tin St IN ot Min i Ml Kilnul 
I 1 The Betrothal ” t 111 i liil lu i I \ \ i i \ \ M 1 l 

I I l\l II \ IH M VI H>s \\ nil S Hill t til 111 ( 1 ui I V 

llir) ri I III Mile K \ il s\ 21b i 

4 MODERN GIF I 


AN ANTBOEOGY OF IVEOBERN 

VERSE, t li II 1 > \ Ml nil 1 \ M til 111 Intn In 
tj HI 1 \ IhH I I I I N M Otii I liiKHi 1 ij 's\ 6s iitl 

\ SjiK 1 il ! Ill I I ^itts m 1 1 III j i|K I 1 UI I in li nil I 

7s. 6d r e t I NM Ml N t\N 1 1 on 111 I I I 1 I \ < I < 11 j I inu I 

siiKi It N\ l I nl lisln I IM M IN 

GIFTS FOR AN AUTHOR 

MORE ESSAYS ON BOOHS >> \ 

(''I I I 1()\ in n( K I i ip S\( 6s n t 

GIFTS FOR THINKERS 

REE ATI VITV : The Special and the General 
Theory. Bv \] in i i Iin'^imn l li 1> lroj<'--^i et 

IMiysUs It the I Ml\i»'‘'ll\ of Iniliii liiiiHldt*d b\ 
BoIkU M I INN*" Ml 1) Sc sill flu 111 I MN( 1 ‘^ 1 I 4 With i 
l\)itiAit iinl mis iid H litioi ( tonnii Sno 5s id 

K \ou want to know more about Einstein and his 
work, ask for the follow lni( books 

EINSTEIN THE SEARCHER: His Work ex- 
plained trom Dialogues with Einstein. 1 \ 

Al 1 \AM)I It Mhs/KONN SKI ll llisl itl illlN 111 MIN 1 liro ( 
Dliun S\o 12s 6d lu t 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF 
RELATIVITY. Bj Lnmmin IUh ion M V M iiJi 
dSDia^rnu'' ( ionmi svo 5s net 

RELATIVITY AND THE UNIVERSE. 1 >v l>i 

llAititY S( inn III Jniislited 1)> K W i< hm mu M \ 
I'll 1) Miili ) Diigraius ( ionvu sm Ss net 

THE IDEAS OF EINSTEIN’S THEORY. i>\ i'lot 

J H i HIRRIM , IMi D , Plof ot lluoitlual I’liN Nil sin till 
Uni\eiMt\ of^lc 1 lna ( lown N>o 5 b ik I 

RELATIVITY AND GRAVITATION. lU \ «ii ions 
Milters Iditi I Iin J AI iUolin Jbid M itli > I late** uid 
ll! Dia^i iins ( town S\o 8s 6d. net 

THE FOURTH DIMENSION SIMPLY EX- 
PIjAINED. Lditid liN ill nrv P Mdiinin.. M ith SJ 
Diagriiiis ( loNMi S\o 7s 6d.net 

A GIFT FOR POETS 

PARODIES REGAINED. ]S\“i\ob <1 \ Kn<>\) 

W ith Illustrations Itj l.eor^'eMonow loip s>o 5 b lut 

METHUEM’S 2s 


GIFTS OF ESSA VISTS 

BITERATURB ANB I.ZFE. OsuoBN 

t low 11 s\ o 7 b 6d. IM t 

EURIPIDES AND SHAW, with other 

Essays. P>\ tiiinii \oi wood M » Piolessor of 
tiitik it iin I iiiMisitN ( Nl ^i ot Suilli M t .ildlft. 
( row n s\ 1 ) 7s. 6d. iif i 

A Q/FI FOR MUSIC LOVERS 




\\ 


I III Nni. 


IMtUSIC ANB I.IFE. 

( I own s\ 7s 6d. IM t 

A GIFI OF SMILES 

TUB SUNNY SIBB. I*' ' \ Mi'm author 

Ot 1 1 I \I i\ it ( row II s\ o 6s III t 

GIFTS OF LAUGH! FR 

A BOOH OF BRA WINGS. I>> H M 

hVMMVN Mull in Inti dm Liom h\ ( K (illslMifON 
k > ll 4t ) 10s 6d Ml t 

THE WHEREFORE AND THE WHY, 

1»\ \ 1 Hi i M J 1 M itli iH llliisiT ill MS 1»\ 

M 11 Vi 1 1 1 4io 3s 6d it 

EIGHT ARTICLES ONLY. Ik V K 

II I I 111 \\ ith iH Hill tr n M I 1)N ( I i^e Monow and 

111 \ Ml llOl ( I OW 11 Sv 6a Ml I 

HUMOURS OF THE STREET. I n ( I Si vmpa With 

IM lilt lod I tl Ml I N M Pi I I 1 Mm I Dt IMN It > 6 b uet 

MORE MORROW. ^ 'Hd 1 1 »l l 'U di inmii^s by 

< . I <)| ( I Ml i I o\\ ( low I ll 6s lu t 

GIFTS FOR SPORTSMEN 

HOW TO PLAY GOLF. I.\ 11 \i m \ \i don Illns. 

ti ll (I I low 11 S\o bs 6d II i 

THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS. 1m M 1 nimJSt, ^ 

( ll iMi])i )M oi thi 1 1 1 M III) id Hlusti iti ms ( lown 

S\ O 6s IM t ^ 

ALPINE SKI-ING AT ALL HEIGHTS AND 
SEASONS. Jm \i mu 1 i i nn Wuh HluNitiationa 

I ij) S\o 5b Ml t 

B\ K S SUkTI IS Mill (olouitd Hill li itioii'N 7s 6d net each 

Hillinj^don Hall Mr. Paeev RomfordS Hounds 

Haodle> Cross Mr. Spont(e*s SportmiS Tour 

Ask Mamma “ Plain or Ringlets ? ** 

Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities Haw^buck Grange 68 net 

4 GIFT FROM MARIE CORELLI 

THE SECRET POWER. A Romance of the 
Time. J>\ M \ J II ( 1)1 1 M J 411) I lit I I) ( r Svo 6s net 
Hthi I Non c Is 1 N M VI 11 ( ol i i i i — 

Thelma, God’s Good Man, Hol> Orders, The Master* 
Christian, The Life E\erlastinf{ The I ove of Loil|l 
A^o 8s 6d IM t idi ll 

Vendetta, Barabbas, Wormwood 8s iic i till 
Bov, The Romance of Two Worlds, Ardath« Th. 
Mi^ht> Atom 7 b 6d net i n li ♦ 

I he Sorrows of Satan, The Soul of Lilith 7 b net each 
Cameos, Temporal Power 6 b net i n b 

GIFTS OF GOOD FICTION 


^4 




irl 


THE LOST LAWYER. 

7s 6d IM t 

COQUETTE, ik Ikvnk snninmmon 


J’.} (rl-on P \ IJiKMTNQHAAt/ 


7s 6d net 

GIFTS OF COMFORT AND HOPE j 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Scleota^ 

iiid \riciiufd bv I I i/\iM JJi M vihj not SK (loth, gili? 
ti)i 28 6d net (2(ltii i dition 

DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. By 

M\i\ M liLtsruN Ss 6d lut (2l) h 1 duiou) 

GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 

THE FAIRY FLUTE, r.y Honk J ^ i ru w Fcap Uvo ' 

3g 6d IK t 

THE FAIRY GREEN. H\ Hcsi hiiiMw Foai> Svo.' 

3s 6d lu l (4th hdition) 

FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS. Ik Post Imem^, 

Ji LI >vr> 3s 6d in t (initi I dition 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS B> KhNNfiTH 

(iKviiVMJ' 78 6d iRt (1 1 til I dition) 

A CHILD'S LIFE OF CHRIST. Ik M viii i DKARMFr 

M ilh Illustrations in Coloui 6 b net ( >(h bdicion) 


BOOKS, 


Thottm arc the best gifts for light gurses 


36 , ElBsex St., StPAZid, London, llir«C« 2 l 
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the: BOOKMAN 
CilRISTMAS 1921 . 

THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 

r By Henry Williamson 7s 6d. not (Collins) 

There is s()nK‘lhm».i oi llio lo\'o of naturo and tlu* intimate 
understand iiif^ ol .1 mind akin to J^uhard Jelleries 

;in this -chanmnL; study ol a Ini’lilv strun^^, soiiMtive boy, 
half a little s.ivam', hail a ikmnous, iTn<i”inative eliild His 
mother dies at In^ hiilh, and William is brou»lit up by an 
indulgent lioii'^ekiM por and an aiisteie, reservial father to 
whom his son and oiu' iVel^' must e\er remain -a closed 
book. The man has an intense atteetion for the boy, 
mingled with a shL;ht iontein})! bi'ianse the child is afraid 
of him and toni^uc-ticd in liis present e . the boy regards 
the father a*^ an omniscient being to be avonh'd as much 
as possibh' Jt 1- a p.itluTu even tragu -rel.ilionslnp 
These e])i^odt“s ot 
William Ahuldison’s 
youtli, lull e>l all the 
important trivialitu's 
of childhood — the 
games, fneiulshpis, 
secret longings oi the 
hear t — h o w t h v 
author to be an .irtisi 
of no small imrit .md 
with a knowleilgt‘ ol 
rural things that en- 
ables him to paint the 
green fields and shady 
woods, the sheeptold 
and the farm, with all 
their varied lile .md 
changing colours, into 
the background of lus 
story. The foreword 
tells us that “ ‘ I la* 

Beautiful Yea? s 
although complete m 
itijelf, IS Book J oi 
'The’ldaxol Iht'ams ’ 

-^Book II of wliiih 
is being spun ' Vnd 
it' may bereiorded 
a ' certainty that all 
who read Book I will 
look forward with 
pleasure to the ( on- 
tiixuation of William'- 
biograph \L 


GINGER. 

'/By ISABLL -A' 

PEACOCKE. 

' ."4s. (Ward, Loi k ) 

The most poignant eha])ter- m flu* (\irlv i art ei ol 1 )i 
CopperfielcJ, translerred to a New Zealand setting witl 
girl pla>drig the jiart of Hasid that is re.dj\ tlie ke\ 

“ Ginger." tonsLious is the authoress oj the debt .slie 

owes to Charles Du kens iliat when Cmger s mother marru‘s 
Mr.^Devenisli slie makes lier heroine say in tier ste))father. 
" VbuYe — you’re like Mr. Miirdslone, in ' David C(;]i]>er- 
field.' If Charles Dickens had known von he’d have t>nt 
you in a story and called you some ugl\' nanie like 
Murdstone.V As Tkdsy Trotwood referred to Mi.s .Mnrd- 
Stone as " that murdering woman/’ so Devcmsli natmally 
becomes transposed to Dcvdlisli. Hiit despite wdiat she 
owes to Dickens, the authoress has succeeded 111 mlro- 
dhemg an original atmosphere of her owm. (huger herself 
is, wholly delighftul, and her stepbrothers arc well drawn. 
GJ^cr finds no aunt to whom she can fly, but Miss Irot- 
place IS supplied by a retired anger, and a deliglitful 
i)iii|S?0-Colonial in the person of \N'. T. Mernton. 
story is one which all children will enjoy. 



THE CRYSTAL COFFIN. 

By Maurice Rostand. 6s. (Plnlpot.) 

Ibiilcr this gruesome title M. Maurice Rostand, elder 
sou of lulnumd Rostand, lias produced a strange tale, 
whiih to .some Knglish readers wdll .s(*em liysterical and 
aflected, and to others \vill ajifieal strongly because of 
it- atmospliere ot ])oetry, romance and introspection. 
The motive runniiTg through the book is a veiled 
antagonism between a father and his son, the climax 
being leaclied whin the father, as a protest against 
his son’- refusal to be anvtlnng but a dilettante 
and pleasme-si'tdvei , joins the Jdench tones and is 
killed Rekited in the hist jjerson, in the form of 
autobiography, Ihiui' is amjile opportunity for the exalted 

ajiostropliising which 
the author juefers to 
our moie restrained 
methods , and as 
have the impending 
suiei(l(‘of thi‘ “ hero 
before iis fiom the 
very beginning, il is 
hardU" possible to 
esL.ijie till' impn^-sion 
of a ]insi> 111 I'lench 
this iHwel or rom.ance 
would lead much 
Ix’ttoi th.m it does 
ill 11 .msl.itioii, though 
a- iieiirK’ .1- wf‘ (.an 


iiidge tin h' 
lendcnng 1- t:u 
and ( o in p ( k 
( an led < >ut 


ngh-h 
tliilly 
u t 1 V 


Maurice Rostand, 

lor of •• Th( Crxsial Inttin ' (l'hil| 

jioiticiit li , ! '( llci 


nl 


Fiom 


t. 


The 


THE 

STITCHERY 
ANNUAL. 

V(,l i\ 

lidiUil h\ 

I'l OR \ KlU km ANN. 
A\ith llhnli ations. 
_'s net (J\.'J S j 

W e h a V e often 
thought thiit Miss 
Khckm.'mn has done 
more than anyone 
we know to inspire 
t) and encourage a lov^o 

of neiHllework 111 the 
tv^enlleth-(^enlul^ woman and girl She has most 
( (.TtaiTih' taught them /low to work, and heljied tJiem 
t<» do it siuiesslullv Tins new^ “annual'’ edited I by 
hci IS ])aeked with j)ii lures of garments and trimmings, 
and d(‘sirable jiossessions of great variety, and clear 
nistriielions how to make tliem. 'J'o turn the pages is 
to feel tlirilli'd with the d(‘sire to learn new stitches 
and make fascinating and useful articles Here 
are diagrams and instruction- for making Torchon 
lai'e , for tatting , for embroidering ; for making a 
frock quickly -“on one summer's afternoon for wearing 
on the next” — lor making a rug from scraps; for 
ciocheting numcTOiis things, from a filet jumper to a 
raflia mat ; for knitting jackets and junipers and coats ; 
foi darning ; and for cutting-out from a paper pattern. 
Tins annual contains the four quarterly numbers — 33 to 
3() — of the Supplement to the Girl's Own Paper and 
Woman's Alagazinc, and it is as attractive and fresh as 
the first that was published. 
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BOOKS IN GREAT DEMAND 

At all Good Bookshops and Libraries 


Demy 8 vo. Third Large Edition printing Price 12/6 net 

' I RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS 

By " A Woman of \o iMPoKTANf V ” 

MornniK Po^ - \ landlv [.l-i .umIu' Jk i l.uok uill Fi- (‘\i. iisi\ . h 

lead.” 

Dailv Men! Kinms hfi wm),’ ili u. m-hh It i, .i lumk \\ii11imi 

by a happA ‘'oul wlm aii\inu^ mtl.i' nili, i- l'.t|)|.\ .mil ti. vh.n, tlu iiiu 
and jollity (li liiiiiMii liti w itli .iiji ^\ ji > |i i \ <■ imt ]'< .-n '>i',ii.5 lun.itr ’ 

Tinted' Indf^i rect hkiikui- 

Tatlcr ” 'J ln‘ kiiui nl limik mui w.mi (n -Init NMViiMir v.illi .'ni 

evtriiui^ altiM .1 f^rx.d dinm I , -i\i Du Initli j ,t 1 . mJi .1 iii.i m^ti'Klliim 

to shoot at .in\ i lu* a h' i > li^ln-kt \ r-, \ n\i dll' Hot .u h 'in' 


Demy 8vc). A Great Success IMkc jo'oiu^f 

j THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE 

l^y Pftn( J’Ari iN)' AFi t n rxicji 

7 imes- — “ TIjp ' « I \ ii mi. il I’l ini » l*,iiiliii( Mol li i im li i' tli< o[» n ti” nt .i 
l)Of)k ot in« iiioi i(‘- A- .1 'pii I n o| w 1 1 ( ijm ii i iii' ' 1 i hi m li. i jil.ti i iii In - loi \ 

l-i SP( UH ” 

7 >rt'/’ J rlt f'Jilpf’ \(3 \ ;,no.l n.lilniJ ’ 

Crown 8vo Fourth Impression Nou: Readv IYk c f net 

AT THK SUPREME WAR COUNCIL | 

Hv C'apiain Pf'jj.K’ J' Wrigiu 
L ate Assihtanl Sitreiais', Siijirmne Wat ( 

O/isi iT't’r- — ‘ 111 - Of' ImM\ tin -lioi I. vt ol til \s u b lol ^ .\oin l m.F nit 
with nu'rt. iin|)oi l.iiu i .'tpI d* . imou ” 


Crown S\ti *‘The “Best Book on Abaction*' IMk'o n - net 

AUCTION BRIDGE MADE CLEAR 

With .m t nI( I A li ‘ o' iht'gimi .itni tin fMinj’h'lt 
( oih. o' U\\'. 111(1 J -I ( tinii “ I 'intrac' itndtje 


i‘>\ \ 1 . I'OSll'R 

!hti!\ Mm \ t i< 1, i|( n; Il 'll tlr .mu I h. 1> .-i: i i -j j,i( 

1. . I' K ll ]>1 l' I 1 III W 'lU 111 |I li ' Mill F.lit hi m\ ll . Ihhil ! 'll P'l 1\ • 
,hU.iii( (I u.iiil ! ' iiii 11,111 li In n i,ii i' 

\ iri hut r ( 1 r 1 1 >, n .in ’ . w Ip . ii> n 1 ■ ii‘\i 1.. . .k i li u i - ^ .iin ' ml 

\ > I til t 1 1 '1 1'l. 'vi( I' I le I. .a 1- l 'i 1 1 1 'I M I M mil 111 1 I . " I 

Ilii/Jl PisfhHti. I !i( l')>il I 'll ihiiiH II \.'lii. t |•'l^<l- .. Ip' '!< 'll I 

.1 1 I .I'l V fl'l il\ 111 I I |( I I II I 


FICTION 

tl'e ‘Xulii r nl *• 'I lie Shoih ' iV^'h I 

Cn)\\'’. •'^Nn Fourth Large Impression printing Pint ^,'Onet 

THE SHADOW OF THE EAST | 

B\ 1 ' M IJl Ll , autliMj ni '■ 'J'lie SikmU 

'J llll t \ 1 C'll t 1 I’l ll 1\ ( In II U ll' I I lit I I’l.'ll lilt t lu I "dll'll J.' ll II,-’ V ' 1) ' 1 

(ll 'i lie SiK iln” I M Hull ',!i I* t iM ( 1 1 ’s I .iii'i i> I- a'ln n, th< ,1( '•> 1 1 
The pi K ( i'' I'd lit 1 

The Most Amazing Book of the Season 

Crown 8 vu Price 7 o lu^i 

THE MIRTHFUL NINE j 

t^»\' A1^RI.^^' ItioniRib’ 

7 /nil ' - liid(mi(>u‘-l\ I II. tv ll ” ‘ Jli..ii 'ii- 


Crown Svn One of the Best Novels of 1921 Pint S n net 


THE NEXT CORNER 


iy\’ Ka I !■ j()Rl> \X 

Salitrdav Kt': ‘ IM 1 -" I-H'Mii - h ]ll\ Mnt up' mmiii. 1 ,. |.i..t .im k.'. ’ - 

liv ou teiiU'ihd.iU'' 111 ' Hu lu.’iiit nt ” 

Duokman - — ‘‘ . In iHmm t 111 1 h.* < n 1 1 .'im 

H’t’sbnias/t r Gu'ctti i he ^toiv i un\t''iui,i v\it|i \ m • n i I- i liu’ 

injjenuitv, and .1 kn.n'k ol .ulinxiii: a t, im ati.ui'jd.. i. .1 Up ,!i miati* 
moraent whali i^’ nmii luo t'.nnuh’u IhcK. n. pi ui ^ .■! lu- i ‘n 

pa«u=at;»'s , but also lum' otlui'” 


Rupert Hughes s Netc Novel 


Crown 8 VO. 


BEAUTY 


Pin e n net 


By Kui'iiKi Jlre.TJi.s 

Author of ” Tlie 1'liirteenlh Commandment ’ 

A iinsteiA ''ior\' tJi*- sf>rt ni.iNt jM-djik hnr ti, rea.l Ih* fill 
they L'et hall w.iv ihrmikh M Iumi “ Jh iuin ’ ^ m .j - a -fn.d tli. « in, 
were inundated \Mlh le.pifsts in tell tin mi did il .Ndlliin^ I 'u i> t ’• 
need be added tn ecjilain the kind ol b.i.iku n 


A fine Romance of Spain 

Crown 8 vo. I LOYALTY 


By Hamilton Dkummond, 

Author of “ King’s* Pawn,” ” Shoes of Gold ” 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, Ltd., 148 , Strand, London 


APPLETON BOOKS 


ACROSS MONGOLIAN 

PLAINS R C. ANDREWS 

file nd\entures nl llic Asial u' l‘'\j)eihlion nl llie 
\meiiean Naliir.il lIisiniN -Museum in its journey 
ai rnss ('hiiKi f’ iilJ\' illitsir.Hi'd 25 s, net 

ERNEST RENAN F. MOTT 

A comphde bmfiapliv nf the great I’Yenelt jihilosopher, 
Ins Iravids and liteiMiv ft lendshi jis. witli a lull account 
o( his theulogiCrd pohtii.d, ]>lnlnso])hn .d and literary 
AMuk 18 s. net 

GREAT MEN AND GREAT 

DAYS S LAUZANNE 

A iiotaldi' A nJiimc nl jinlitnal nn'iiinirs I)\ I he Kditor 

rd 7 -f Milt}}*. 15 s. 

FACE TO FACE WITH 
GREAT MUSICIANS 

C. D. ISAACSON 

Groups 1 anil 11 . Ttvo volumes 

A s(‘n(‘s of la>t iiialim;, infimatt* sketclies ol the world’s 
great t omj^oser'^ I'ai h \oliime 8 s. 6 d. uet* 

LESCHETIZKY AS I 

KNEW HIM E. NEWCOMB 

\ii nit(Me>linLi l)ingta]'h\ nf t he w nrhPJamou> llieodoie 
I .e^i'lieti/JcN , tJir te.n hei .d mhiu nl the gieati'st 
miisienins (d the da\ 18 s. 

SHAPING THE WORLD 
OF TO-MORROW c h brent 

3 >(ais witli ilu pr.ulual itl.H'nn nl tin (Imicii ami 
ndiginus Jaitli Ln Ih' aitu.il e\hd\da\ woihl nf the 
futuG 12 s. 6 d. 

The TRUTHS WE LIVE BY 

J. W. HUDSON ■ 

A new volume nn pre-*ent-da\ leligmiis ;iiid mor.ils, 

St e]>tu i.sm and its t iin* 15 s. 

THE WORLD’S GREAT 

RELIGIONS ALFRED W. MARTIN 

I udaism ('liTisi iaiul\ and Mnhammeda lusni thonglit- 
iull\' au.iU s(hl .iiid explained Ks. 6 d. 

NEW EICTION 

Helen of the Old House 

HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 

Youth Triumphant georgegibbs 
The IVI agnificent Mr. B ANGS 

JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 

In Blessed Cyrus 

LAURA E. RICHARDS 

T HE IN Gray thomas dixon 

The Secret Stairs e. d deland 

Sporting Rifles j, caswell 

A practical m.iiiiudn) rilles ami nlle slu .nimg. 218 . 

Uncle Remus : songs and his 

SAYIhGS JOEL C. HARRIS 

(.ill-liiiuk uciitioii 1 ull\ illusti.Ufd 25 s. 

The Boy Scouts’ Year Book 

I'-dly illu^liated thmugliout 10 s. 6 d. 


25, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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.BOOKMAN- 
ll^piOSTMAS" 1921 


i;:THE SUNNY SIDE. 





By A. A. Mti.ne 
O s. net. (M('ll)ijcii ) 


Mr. Milne's I'\)U'U'>n! 
compels respc(t, it 

; Avill veTV ^(‘iK‘r.\!l\’ prfi\ oke 
dissent. 1 t>i nit' 

* accusidinetl 0* 1 0< iiij- 

\y'iia}i]n' "iieLMilt' i>i n^^tt'i- 
' ^ ^ii]>i riliuHi'^ on tlu^ 

' Sta^e Dint wt' t.iniiMt Imt 
ailmire tlu toin.ieeol tun* 

'' who lia^- (It'lci mint'd to 
run no nsk^. Inii to ii iirt' 
^vl^le slill in tlic tiill ink' 
ol “ tile irre^ptnisilnlitv 
and liigli .s]niit^ of ^onlll ’’ 
- , Air. Milne, it ni)p''ai^. Ini', 
now been jesting protes- 



sionally for iiiiie> oai '-. and ^ ^ Marvek of th- Animal World Strange Messmates 

this linal t oilet. Utm ol lu^ f/;z.)n/,n/ i .i'.aih). 

■wal showb no iratt' oi tin' 


exception, none of the 
sketches have been pub- 
lished previously. Of 4:he 
original waler.rolonrs, some 
were presented by the artist 
to Ruslan ain't the rest are 
in the hands ol other pri- 
vate Irieiuls. To say that 
t lies' ie])iesent KateGrcen- 
a'vav at li(‘r best may lay. 
11 ^ o[)eii to llie rejoinder 
lhatslie \\ as ]>raclically at 
her ke.^l al\^.l^s In any 
t asL- all are t'^tpnsile, and as 
the T'ToduLtion of the work 
1 *. peile('l tlu'ia* is nothing 
k‘ll tor oiir ik'Sire. A 
))orliail l>s' -Miss Lily h’ vans 
Ls j)lat('il a Ironlispicee, 
W e lias 1 nl Mr Cnridall's 
■ aj)]»M'i lation witli real 
it'hsh , n itMiiinds Us of 
unit h lhal uish to 


hi^i spirits iMMns; b('t't)iin' “ inecliauu al “ and the nmnanhei ainl tells ns a less m-sv things We agree 

ixresponsibiluy “ .1 tru k W t‘ ilonbt onr:.els(‘s if it I'n uitli iiini tliat Kate ( ireeii.iss as' bf<.anu' a lioiisehr»ld 

fair to any eoll(*( tmn ol hiniioron^ -.lo'O li<‘s ssiiueii troin word ami tins adnnralile tolInlK/n should taiise a 


week to sveek, to reail tliein <.onlinnously in solnme -eeond ''jiring ol liei ri'jnite 

form, but* read pul k ions] s sst' do .iftirin that ” The 


Sunny Si<ie ’ ssill ie(M]itun^ for the leader tJie ainiisi'- 
ment which he has for long leaiiu'd to assod.ite ssith 

the faiiiili.ir iiuti.iK, ' \ A M ■ • I he i^iv.itci pait .>1 JOE STRONG-THE BOY SSUZARD. 

Mr. Milne’s svork is ])iire Inimoiir achiestal bs’ his (mvialih' 


knack ot diseos ering the 
ludicrous .side, of the imjst 
ordinary sin iinisian(.e- <in(i 
■ characters His slsill in dia- 
. loguc IS (..onst.nitly a])]i,irerit 
p and suggests to us iliat ssliat 
' 3Vir. Puin h nia v lose t he drama 
^ may gain from the aiithoi oi 
“Mr. Mi. Mdm* is a 

\ gentle satirist, but no rea,der 
\vVOf his svar sketches and Ins 
, ' terary and d r a n i at le 1 1 u u - 
' . brations i an have anv donht 
as to his (dfei tivenes.^ Tht' 
'.p title of tlie ])ook IS alluring 
7 /'.and well jnstifuKl. 


pKATE GREENAWAY 
^PICTURES. 

i - ii ' 

. From Onginais p stilted 
■ by IIfk Witli Aju'i e' ur mu 
by H M. CuNOAii IS O . 
h/ F.S A. JTs net AVaTne) 

A cordial welmnie eannoi 
' to await tins ee<l)iigJv 
beautiful book, whudj i" one 
■ ' of the best of the siason. 
; Kate Greenaway is not onlt' 
a delightful inemorv of tln^ 
past, but is still among ns in 
her work, foi at least seven 
of her “ Children’s Hooks 
axe in circulation under the 
,, au.spices of Messrs, h'reflenek 
p *\Varno ^ Co . whom we have 
'“'.‘''to thank tor tins very real 
f'j^^adisc of dainty ileviccs. It 
,'*js sbeheved that, with one 



The Young Observer’ 
Handbook 
{Philpot). 


Young Cuckoo being 
WEIQHE a 


[ I n 1 <ip ) 

Ills Stof^^ 

toi J ;i)\ ' rem iids ns ot 

old-kisliiim<‘d Ja\ mrites such 
.is ‘ VaUnime \’o\, tin. 
^^’Plnlo(lm-t " J(K‘'s giftb 
ot i. aTdr\ well apj)arcntly 
he t »r ins father was 

<i\el!iiU magnian and 
In motliei a i ifcus-ridcr. 

( ii eviiom :i fni brnk(m)ut 
till' jinwNo! k irM Lory in Joe’s 
low in]> and joe, single- 
Imi. d eiti c I edn v(‘ry gallant 
lesi I he jx'ison rescued 

juommI to be Lro lessor 
Hosello, th lonjiircr who 
liad elei'tritied the town the 
}ue\ioiis e\emng, and had 
bueii a l>senL-inindedK' en- 
gaged in experimenting 
with some firework effects. 
Joe’s ] Uinta meal guardians 
disaiiproved of liis spoiling 
Ins liest suit in rescuing a 
wizard, and tlie -boy lost 
no lime m running away 
from home and joining the 
pro lessor’s company. The 
book describes joe's early 
exjierieiues as a showman 
and tells with much detail 
1 he method and technique of 
Ins best tricks The volume 
lias sonnuhing of a double 
ajipcal to boys ; it is At 
once a story and a reliable 
guide to tricks of wizardry, 
that should prove well with-- 
in their power to imitate, y ^ 






’ WHILE I REMEMBER 


By STEPHEN McKENNA 

A book ol recollection^ and pnv.itt* ,tt onci' linliiantK wriiteii iiml ot 

tlie highest interest and sif,oiilir.un o It idonls rritam irnproi.'.Kuis m a vkmJ 
life which, in the author’s opinion, lia\i' \ oosht 1 fur evci 

‘The early chaptcis of W'l stinin>lM m.l tin l•^t ('Ihik h an* tnui in t pim,.)! 
remimsccnce Tin (■onnnult^ of 1 ii'di>.h tj.i litton- m-i liu lial.i ot I n.-h-li 
nieinones could ii^it t.isily he ^u(•';( -,i( d with mmi di In h. ait Hu ! no ^ 

' Bette; than lii'^ noVt ]s in oM'iw \\,i\ ' 21 iiet 


BARBARY: 

THE ROMANCE OF THE NEAREST EAST 

By A .MaK'ALLI'M ,s('tnT. M P 

‘ Not oiil\' 1 -M III - oi \ 1\1,[ ]-( II pir lull'- ,,t \1^1. 1 .iiid tin r. Iih.i -ST lO 

a Sluih 111 Instoji. .(] plid..- j,]i\ / /., ] >,». 

1 ew 1 1 .i\ ('111 1 ■- li.i \ I 1 ■] . an. 1 . 1 1' - - 111 li \ j \ id MU j'H - I. II- wi l hi > r ■ i 
ot th* f ities (il li II I' II \ . 1 - I In 's 111 to (1 i\ I Jn -• .nc lila [)a.j> - ti -ii lli' “ \i 

NlJilrt^ iJlTIIIi-i - IMlo 1 ^lJall^' U'llld. .ilUni.l l.t\iUid i.1M|-U»i!1 m 

It \ I’t \ tan t.ili-.iiii- ti I In toll ! 1 hat i !.ii I) II \ 1 - 1 'iih 1 Ini I d i \ " i- ui iii \ 1 n u I • i 

1 . . lO*’ *-M' dll' 

A I loM'r Imol^ ill II • - ai'i'i dii ^ 1 II, 1,1 - ind tun I Hill .. Mi \I ■ ' 

Sditi > li,ui(hi,iiu-!' illi,-.ii,.i, ,, 1 . ,ii, J lu It/’t, I llo'o' 


WILD LIFE IN THE TREE TOPS 

J^y Cai'i (.. W. K KNKiin .M (' , 1 K‘l‘s M J 1 i . I 

IhLfs I K \ 1 t I ’ lA \ I MOl I ‘-'1 RJl C>1' J*II( iHXrkAl'J' - 


1 h(''>u e\li,i( 

and luhil- Im ui 
Mill I t.iiiuna 


- ' , ’’’ ,\ Mil lilt 1' ii.liiu 'll n \ > ! I' It 1. 

1 ' ' , i',u,' III it h'lil 1 i\ I u ill nil 1 


21 


MARVELS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD 

Hv \V ^ I’.rKK’IDGl. 1 / S 
1 LLf'. 1 R \iIJ 1 wrjn d 5 I’l I ' 1 I (HiKAPil' II'IA. Lll 1 
A f olli'i tn I' o' - ' 1 1 . I II , ' In Ml -i III - w u ! II w inti u IM ai ' ' ■ ’ 

‘ 1 'lil't I .1 *' ' ’ ; - n >1 III, 1 ii' 


'*l\ ii 


I 1 1,1 \ ,1 I 1- 


' h It III )*• all 1 1 
I tl ' il Itlll' - I 1 .. III! 
MI .1 /MS < nil 


7 6 


TEN YEARS AT THE 
COURT OF ST. JAMES’ 

KS95-190.S 

I’lV ILi’Mii \(iii 1 ( K\EI>b'i I I ,\ 

Itioutaiii' 1 aialtl. of hvh i. 'aniti , -ip a'loiit Ki .v i Ui- - an t s ', b i * and 
r( vcl itU'lM ol iifTit ilploiii I N wimli itne’ ihi h mk a \ dn all i iitM<s,i i ir 
l)C*\ and that Ml tie. n Mai diploiii an Mmhoh 21 ml 


la r, 
l.iil 


EUROPE-WHITHER BOUND ? 

By STEPHEN GKAHAM 

1 Jir \ ilm ol ^iK h I hook to iM tl ili\ M i If.ai Mion^h No one Avill njiad It 
without raali-in^ nnuf «l<*ail\, win ii he look'- i* tin' map, lln ineanillf,', aud SOlttfl* 
tliiii - the iiiMiai I , ol tin iii A' lioiitnm all o\ ei I tllopf ’ , 

II., /.was i ucraiv Siipplemeoi^' 

1 lit u!l 1) ir I- III limp , ih( uii I \ pi I n II, I d ( ! liMiia 1 1 a» < 11 m 1 ' 

111 . hntXbh Wt-cklv 

10/6 net 


LOUIS COUPERUS 

fame into Iim i.wn w.lh I'ni-lish rfM,ler^ when (til hoplea.id the Things that 
I’.i-,- ' a.i' ai < l.iimi '1 a-, .i 

^ MAsniRi^iixi: 

THE LAW INEVITABLE 

will h( a ic‘( O'^iMsC'l i\(iit in till litiTirv y -ar 

‘•\li I , 11 .- ( nip. Ml- 1 hki ' 1" In tin u'l.-l'Mlih i > ’ ' 11 1 ol \M 1 tel s durlAg 

ih( I ' nil', w I 1 111 . III! "lu I '"I IIP " \s Ijii 11 ( M I \ 1 , , ‘iimii will li.ive souietlnhg , 

t , I- 1 \ I III ' a \ 1 3 w I r ' I !, w M II n .1 11 ' n 1 I low ( I w ii h Mi ( oiipi i us ^ chanu oJ , ' 
pin a ' . 11 . ! -nil . [• 'all'll I'll I 11,1 i ' 1 ' \ I h 1 1 I li.i. o ! >' • a l 1 1 i ais< cl. . . , An* , 

1. 1 ' 1 1 II hi' ' • ai r. / ‘ai, f I I -n ' * . i 

, 8/- net.' 


THE HEART OF THE DESERT 


!'>'d ih.)\oKi: w [J 1 siis. 


\ a 

Ill I ' I o 


I I nid 1^ j'e ol -'.lory, 
8/- net' 


THE MYSTERIOUS MR. PICKERING 


r.\ j’ 


H U’T'ISh 


\|. I :i 

I in e . 


-Kill 


u M 1 1. inn . in 1 in li \ i 1 n d 1 " 'ok /.'uoA 7 ‘us/ ' 

I iM ! w it'. ' I . 111 ,' J| I .1 Im lai \ le.' ■' J, 

Herald 

' \ . ( 1 \ c' I. t‘i ! , ■ 'Ml i \ ' d and ui icj i ' \ , oin pi ' In i a no\ i 1 ~ I luiiiii c . [{(hitttS&t , 

8/' net 


‘The Home Garden * Hooks 

No. 3. BULB GARDENING 

Ta :\ 1 AK^■ 11 VMl'i>rA 

Aulh'n .d ‘ ivM-( ( i.u ' kMiiia;, 7,6 R't. ‘Town Garden.-' 
iiii;, 6- iKd '111 iin rsi vu'si uiinli Ikini- proved very 

J)M}ltliai luxiKs tot tin -\IIl.iUMli 

ILLU'=;TK i ION 3 IN (olnlK AM> I.IM. 7/6 net 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

* Beautifully illustrated and produced with that attention to detail which is u distin^uishingt feature of ‘‘Thornton Butterworth " 

Books. Bookseller.s can safely recommend them to diseriniinatin]^ customers who want something a little out of the ordinary* 

* * I ^ uhl 1 sll I I 


THE ROYAL ROAD LIBRAR Y 

BtALniFLM.LY IlltslRMl'J) ]\ (oLOl'K \M' IN LlNf 

l^)^t 4 I 0 (No l>v ''’I'). 7 6 Mft t-vu )i 

This IS a seiK s t( I I InMi i '1 if .dl (.^e- In I w > i n -> 1 .ni-, ^l' i’.- '''u 
to toinbine aimisMUMit with iii'-liiKti' n 


THE FIRST TITLES ARE : 

Tiljj 1 Ai:i. i: \\ A LI > I5< >< >jvs 

IraiislatRfl by Ai-t.X‘\nj>j k T'l ixi/'k \ i-i Mmio- 

1. T\VO-I.E(;S f' 

2. THE OLD WILLOW ,(W uiIum Storn- 

Carl Ewald, the gusit wntci. li,i- a 7'''7 m)\|ii i'|”i'..': 'H *" ““ 

talcs have been translated into Rn --i.ni. -iw 1 .li'-li, ^.fna .Yi .'n.' I'n ih III- n 
are destined tn become cl.insn in tin r.n^liMi kn^ i* 


THK NKTT A SVKIOT n OOWS 

I 1 

3 . TOBY AND tup: odd bI'.'' .STS 

4 . BACHED AND THE SE.VEN ^Vf)NDl:E^ 

THK W . H. KOI'UU'U. IJOOIvS 

THE BUTTEKl'EniS’ DAY 


FAIRY STORIES 


THE HOUSE ABOVE 
THE TREES 


\ ho,.] 

10 ] -I'l I 

imhl . ill it 


L\ 1 I III.L t tJ( )K LJ.h )J' 

lilt 3jR.\'irn IN CoLoi R .\nt:» Linr by 
\\xi. Aniji i;son 

h.l , 1 !l !m 1 v\i'l 0 1 ! I'li'i ,nll.H’'L"HE 'll liijlit No vtniv so uilUke 
I (j., .,.p ar 1 111. I \h'i 11 \\ . 111. ,1 <1 ui, 1 ’ ml It is altogether 

7/# net 


j:\ I ft sium Authm 

THE LITTLE HOUSE 
IN THE FAIRY WOOD 


IltTSJRMl.l) I\ Uul (M/lt h\ .Mari.t. llAir 

'lilt ,hoi.i imt iD, auiiiiN' 'I'm''' k*' 't 'i \ 3 I .1 uld make it a uilidfeft's 

tl It- M lal N.tliM llM I'l tin • tneanii.t, it bnsitl.. ■- into ever_\ da V things. 

It I .ir. - III tin Wind lln ii'i- .nnl tin I 1 om i w Inch iMi after Will be 
lOMii iniK n il lo » lnl.lieii . 1 - u il ju i-i'ii ditn 

6/- net 


Send Joy lllusliahd I'lOopiiln'^ A iltf s'end.'* 




5 - 


yInA /')/ 7 Xo 5 




THE .BOOKMAN 
CHRISTMAS 1921 


SOIL CONDITIONS AND 
PLANT GROWTH. 

By Edward J Rtsscll. i()S net (Longmans ) 

Dr. Look is tlic* tourtli edition of one of the 

Rotharnsted iiKniograjihs originally published in mu 2, 
with a modest i^)^) ]xiges . tin* present volume is of over 400 
pages, packed with the v(‘ry latest knowledge deri\ cd 
from the unv\eaiving exjienments earned r>n not at 
Jiothaiiisted oiil\. but ihroiigiioiit the world What the 
world owt's, and will iiltiinatelv owe to the agi lenltiiral 
research s(» splendidly cairied on at Rothanistt‘d and 


the admiration of his fellows by a series of daring 
escapades. The timid, unhappy little " new boy soon 
becomes admired- — though hardly to be imitated — for his 
coolness and determination in breaking rules. A period is 
init on his proceedings by the narrowness of his escape 
from a really serious scrape and the book eijds with the 
promise ol a complete change of front on the part of the 
hero. llt‘ lias in fact settled down into a more conven- 
tional, though po,-^sibly less exciting, manner of life. Mr. 
l^^hoades handles his materials Mell, and he writes with 
sjnrit and a geniune iiiMght into boyish cdiaractcT. “• In 
the Scrum ” is a ca})ital ])icce of school fiction. 



Soil Conditions and Plant Growth 

1 / in - 1 


Influence of medium on woot 
development of lupines. 


other simil.ir '^tallolls is as yi-t nnjiossible to estimate, 
but whatever piai.se was oheicd to the man who could 
make two blades cd giiiss grow where one' bad giown 
before is due* a hiiiidre(lf( )1(1 to the stieiitel^ w h<' h.i\-- 
disccivered and made use of so iuaii\ d<ita woh legar-i l»» 
the life and biology of j/lanls, and tlwir n('c<ls wbuh 
to be sauslied lioiii the soil and bv ( ondilioiis that gi\c‘ 
better or wairse 'X'snlis .neoiding to tlieii yaiialion i )i 
Russell’s js liivaluabh- lor all who .ire |>ra< licai 

agriculturists, and tt ordinary iinLeclmi'.d read<*i vmH 
find it neither iiimiu restme noi improtitable to reail it, 
and see the ccjinplexity ol tin* ])ro])l(ms Ce.dt with ainl 
the admirable results dr<‘<id\ 
attained. 


IN THE SCRUM 

liy VV ALTER uHOADI.s Will I j 
niustrations 1 n ( oloin by ( ioui os 
Browne, U T. ds ivjt (Milford 1 

Mr. Waller Rbo.ide.s knows henv 
to tell a schoed story in a manne*!' 
that will make a strong apjieal to 
boy readers. “ In the Sc.rnm 
.describes the (‘xperiences ainl 
scrapes of Duk 'J'rcsc ott wlio, 
having made an mansiiicjoiis start 
at his Jirsl boarding-school, strue^ 
hard — and with success — to wm 


I'iont Birds One Should 
Know 

{fray i-> IhiJicoch). 


THE BEST SCHOOL OF ALL. 

B\ ] na.i \x- M b\ xi W.u.l, I.ikK ‘ 

1 \p(,lh‘d born a '.klioid, wlic'ir the mb ►xa .1 1 1 n g timies of 
.ii’nicta- sn(<<.-i> had bt en too nme h foi him, the lu'io ol 
“ 'I In* iM'sf S()iiM.l of Vll ' IS sent b\ his im]>leas.mt sU*p- 
tathei to ilic lu.il luK>l ()f St W'rgil’s lb* is <il)le to 

( oiM (*al Ins i(hiiin\ b\' ifie I.k t that lie* lias ahvays bc‘eii 
know 11 In ln.>. slepf.i t Jier *' name ot Llo\ d, and now assuming 
hi'^ T<‘al n.mie ot ^^nnlh, he is lU'cessanly a sonn e of m^’slery 
tollu'St X'eigil s< fiooll )oy.^ dlic* idcM cif plri \ mg .'igaiusl his 
• »ld sclioolisa, thought ticaii wliali Smith slirmks. and so at 
first he rt*fust‘s lo])la^ <m\ games at all How he is brought 
uL at List .ind mdiucxl to take his 
part m tin* hie of St \ ergil's, Mi.ss 
alhan iM Ryke 1 elates yery c on- 
iiu mgiy and yery graphically. Like 
11 Miss I’yke’s stones, the plot i.s 
( arc'fiilly c onstructed, and readers of 
her ])reyioiis book, “ Jack of St. 
X’crgirs,” wall be glad to meet the 
lie *1-0 ot that -story again in these 
]Mgcs. “ The Best Scliool of All” 
wall haye a curious interest for 
English readers, for it depicts life 
111 a big Australian public school 
w’liere, it would seem, the 
traditions of jniblic. school life m 
Circa t Britain have been caretully 
fostered 



Young Jay. 
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SMS XMAS GIFTS WORTH BUYING 


NOW READY. 1 0/6 net ( by post 1 1 /3) 

By Her Late Royal Highness the 

CROWN PRINCESS OF SWEDEN 

(Our Princess Margaret of Connaught). 

The new companKni volume tti “ Tlie (lardeii \> »- 
Miule ’ 

IN OOlt FLOWER CARDEN 

Profu5ely Illustrated with Coloured Plates 
by tier Late Koyal Hif^hness and from 
Photos by the Crown Prince and Princess 

Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 

“ A lileasantlv written vnlnnu* liki ly to be of 
i-eal vjiUu! to li(»rti(‘iiltiirit,th — Thr Tmirtt 

“ Till* work, undiT Miss I'loia Klickiiiuiin sable 
editoi-sliip, is a triiimpli of h jth art and utility.” 
— The lieoicma a 


A NEW BOOK OF CHEERFULNESS 

FLORA KLICKMANN’S 

New Ctuiipariion volume to the 

■* Flower- Patch Among: the Hills," 

which is now iu its nineteenth edition. 

THE TRAIL OF 
THE RAGGED ROBIN 

• barite frown 8vo. 7/- net (by post 7/6 j. 

A book f)f belli and laughter. As oxIiiLuatin}: 
a.s lilt* hieh hills that form its harkeromid , as 
ii^'tful as tbi* of the tiioiint.iiii .xtre.iin that 
IS heanl tbiou^rhout its jia^i and as e-kV as 
the fliittenn;: pink tloweis that Jiavi* eivi'p the 
book Its name 


THE NEW ART EDITION 

Illustrated by HAROLD COPPING 

DICKENS’S 
CHRISTMAS CARCL 

With Foreword bv \r<'bdeai un A. ft r.uriiLANl , 
M A , arifl S ('(doiiiMl and about oO Blnek-aiid- 
Whlte Illustrations by Il.^jtoMi toi'riMd. Taste- 
full> bound in cloth. 

As a Christmas book the Carol has few equals. 
This Edition is Illustrated by Harold Goppine 
with just the right tench, is admirably printed 
and daintily bound." hMi// nnhi Dupatch 


BIRDLAND STORIES 

By Capt. OLIVER C. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. 

Illustratod with wtunlorfiil l*hot,o^rat»hs from 
Nature Attraetueh llouiid iii l'ieiur< Jioards 
b'eaplto 6 /- net (h\ post 6 6 ) 
“Caiitaiii Olivei Vilo* writes pretiih and 
takes ehanmiur ]iliotoj?raplis. ' — Dmlu Ai 

FATHER TIME STORIES 

By J. C. STEVENSON, B.A. 

Illu.strati d by fii VRl.KM li«>n[Nsi'\ AttiaetiviK 
Hound in Pietun- Hoards h ea]) Ito. 6'- net 
(b\ ]M»st 5 ' 6 ) 

•Full of thnllni!!: stories that' will dMiglit a 
ehild’B lieait ttn‘fi I'dimln \>‘ir!tpiippr 

'• Nine children « ntofteii it asked iJieir opinion 
of this volume, would e, rtanil> rtplv, ‘ hoveh 
^Chn.^tKOi ll-u/d 


Yerses that are like no others euer 
written » 

FAY INCH FAWN'S 

New Jhmk (*f L plift. 3,-net(h\ post 3 3). 

VERSES OF 
A HOUSE-MOTHER 

V ( oiii]iaitioii Vidiini' t" 

The Verse-Book of a Homely Woman 

"A hook for Maltha, written in the ^plrlt of 
Mars 77/< f ,nhi 

Of \\hi< h i* Editions have been sold in t) imuithu 


NEW 

POPULAR ANNUALS 

H D T hene should hi oiilered from any 
>i). liookshop at on<-e, to secure eoples. 

The Boy’s Own Annual 

(•Tti pp bart'e Demy Ito 14/6 net 

The Girl's Own Annual 

U7J pp laipe Demy 4to 14/6 net 

The Sunday at Home 

Tily pp. Impel lal .svo 14/6 net 

Stitchery Annual 

Dimin Svo. 2/6 net 

Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie St., E.C.4, and at all Bookshops 


J. W. ARROWSMITH LTD., BRISTOL 


Old 


London 


Towm 




I llii^uatr'l aihl 'it I iIh <1 l»\ 

WIl.L OWKN. 

5 - net (post free 5 6). 


a rJ.i.^ . ' i 
111 111 , ( .11 


‘ Sir, 1 1 1 'US iitkt' 
a walk down 
Fled Sired " 


“ L’lill ol the einh.mtincnl ol L 
Jitlle Ix'iok SaLurdav A’r. ir.i’ 

“ Awelruim addil loll lo the Loi ’ 


■ Olio of no iin { 
kv ,1 () Hit ’Jn. i.ipit i 

hn'ii >:i\i-ii 

ih Ih,4» h'-. di.m 


“ A weir uim addil loll lo the Loi^ y — U « s/a. w. 

“The U)ok must be L T Mt'w'itliir i : 

ruchaiitiin,' little Ik'oU t’.m .mi jii t’V'HsI poini\ I 'i 
types moie ipiamtlv th.in W’l 11 ^ it /r/.'-tv 

“ Toerther the desLi iptioiis 4 ♦ >l'( dies u .iki up i • 

pleasantly entcitaiiiini 4 hook —1 -AoN'Fvri . m ;h« Ihiiiyk 
“As chaimniKas it is .mciu' ^ Ml who i- \i \it, 
all who 1()\ e Londvni, should Jiasli < ssess this l.is- uialini' I 
book ’ Hoa't Po!,t 

“No better f/uule aiouiid t i.i.iint h.iliin oi 01.1 I'l 
down could be desiTcr.l ” Livct Post and Mertitry 
“Most enpiossiriL' '—Dundrr Conner 

“ One who knows the jdaces dtpir ted is tenipteil t . liut,' " ■ 
these sketches that tell so w'ellwhx OKI Londini 'Imwh lias a « ii 
lor him Let others take this ]de.is;iiit Umk, f;o r.ii ]'il:,iim.i:.i , 
verify the pictures '—OutInoL 

All who know am thiin/ about LoiuKm will n.ul tin 1 
with delicht, and lovers ol Dickens will hnd miu li To pi 
tJieiri.’ — t hromclc 


t'l ('W'D S \ ( 1 . 3 6 1 ai 1) \\ illi spt I lal |n( I iiro w i .i}'pL*r 

Tin: rn\si>yi:ii or /i:m).V| bv 

\.N 1 IIONY 

la im:kt or iii:NT/\r I h il 
AKA.MINTA d^i . t td U' j ( Snahu 

In- honk of ,'fii , \ ) 

.V \ .V L I I*: t IILSILKIUN 


Till-: LNTilNKKIlINTi LNtJI IKV 

7, '5 l;\ I ()ML\ illOMPSOX 

1 ahiiKuc " iuinu ‘1 n .ills tin ciiniplili i n b >i ni.il " m which 
J li-< till a! ciiifl Ml c liaJiic al Alaini t.K t ui I 1 s IK ml jti tlicir 

1 n;_'ir.r('nn^f cjK]iniu‘s 

1 \ ' I ' 1 11 _ nil . 1 - liou Id ] ■< ■i-'-' - 1 1 l)< int 4 It I II i Ol 1 1 1 iin I 

‘ \\ ill h' ..t MU il' I'-i-.lani lintmil' 

Sh'ili„HLtl\ i-Ksi 111 . I, i,!\ di, T.iti.,n (.1 ( inpiii II 

\ji',\i'boU' -'-t. mil.' Ill 1 Ihoiiiu;- li , /an I n Ar/x N’tu s 

>()TK.S ON INOKti AMC CII L.MlSTltY 

For first year University Students 

• 111, I,„.l. 1 - ( r-!l( iM min*'* ll. and I . lit. tUO 1 V.- a'.tli . .t iiiloi .nation lOTI- 

. , II.IJI ; th. , I,t • h,-iiK il tJi. oin . ciij-l I U -X 111 it .\ ill interest many 

a 11 h n t I I .1 Mill h r>l'h I L r . iw t II ili.iii tin .i \ < r tur' in - ' \ i .i ■ -1 nil<-nl 

( htinual Age 

^5 net I’rui J’ I'ka.ncis, I’u D , D.Sc. 


.MARY CLIFFOKl) 

7 6 net JJid I ji! I'u t ^ -h)ii 


l>\ ( ; M. W tLLIAMS 


7 6 net JJia J in pn -h)ii j 

'OOKFia ' SI VIPLI Fli:i) li f M.wn L Haker 

2,6 Met ' 

I'oi llictisi^d Stlni'iN ami t ullt‘;c.s, ^ml l<ir 'he frugal 


llot'si* wii r 


Bristol: J. W. A Hitt ) WSM rJ '1 1 LTI>. 


I.oiidoii : Sl.VIl'KL^. MARSHALL 






Et-BCTRIC FURNACE. 

J. K. pRiNG, D.Sc. 32s. (Longmans.) 

series of “ Monographs on Industrial Chemistry " 
this volume belongs is well known to students 
S?f’^tfe<]hnical matters as rcpiresentiiig the last word on the 
friapplications of recent knowledge to modern manufacturing 
V.iprOCedure. In these pages we cannot, of course, do more 
indical(^ the \alue of such a book as The Electric 
.Fjuniace " to those who follow the rapid invasion of 


market'-place; in the hope that his beauty may attract 
great * ones' there and get hiih a place at court. The Luclc 
sets forth, and is soon meeting with adventure, and instead 
of being back by nightfall he is away six years and when 
the old people see him again the dainty Princess Pea 
Blossom is his bride, and he and she and they are to live 
happy ever after. It is all as strange as a dfeam and as 
pretty and as alluring as only a fairy tale can be. Those 
who are wanting a Christmas book for the small folk would 
do w'ell to look out for tliis. 




The Electric Furnace 

{Longmans). 


Saaheim Power House and Furnace house. 


ifl^ustrial prcx^csses by electricity Not until the eighties 
'ms it realised that the obtaining of intense and prolonged 
by electrical means might have far-reaching com- 
. '^tfeirGial possibilities : at the present time we find electrical 
lli^aces of many tons capacity used in the production of 
Particulars of the ojieratiou of various types. 
•' '^Wgned for differing purposes, are given in this book, and 
, ibii' many fine photographic plates, with over two hundred 
drawings and diagrams, elucidate the text admirably. 

‘ the general editorship of Sir Edward Thorpe, C.B , 

F.R.S.,.this group of technical volumes is becoming 
addition to the industrial scientist’s library, 
[le latest well maintains the high standard set by 
issues. 

M--- \ 

OF THE BEAN-ROWS. 

- c Lucky Children. 

^ -.'d by C. Lovat Fraser. (Daniel O’Connor) 

*h pervades this quaint fairy tale, 

‘ ' il mann? telling, and its old-world quaintness 

"imphasised bv the coloured woodcuts of 
its 'pages It strikes the right 
Sat the stariW beginning with •' Onr^ upon a time ” 
'"bes on in simple, picturesque 1* fashion of the 

t fabulists f 

of beans come upSn a small and 
m tneir ^ 

7 and mak their own, and name him the 

J^of tiie Bean-RifS- By and by they, send liim out 

world to a ^eat city where thefe are elegant 

'i«^"' and ladies, and^ere he is to sell beans in the 




PEGGY’S ROMANCE. 

By Joan Leslie, 6s net Milford.) 

Peggy cousidered it romantic enough just to go to 
Venice for a holiday- -and what girl of liftceii who had 
been brought up quietly in England w'ouldn’t '' But she 
didn't expect to walk into a thrilling drama which con- 
cerned a kidnapped heiress, buned silver and a mysterious 
man who was always pla>ing the cello and eavesdropping 
and turning up when ho was least expected. When every 
one was resting in the heat of the day, Peggy sauntered 
on to the balcony of the old palazzo and saw a little girl 
on the opjxisite side of the water crying piteously. Going 
to find out what was. tie matter, she almost collided with* 
the mysterious man, | h nt on the same errand, and they 
went over together ^ai lu questioned the child who, although 
she was dusky-sK,,^.i^, could speak and understand 
English. They foi^ Jfthe was a musical prodigy, and : 
Peggy's heart went • to her when she met the vulgar, 
mercenary “ Muzzar i «id " Fahzar ’’ who were exploiting ,,, 
little Florizella's w^ondtf ful skill on the violin. The m^^ 
gave Peggy a card with the name of the Count of Meriin 
on it, and inscribed on the back were queer marks and 
crosses which showed, he said, where .sometliing was buried, 
in England. But neither Peggy nor her brother coulii. 
read the puzzle, and when she got back home she had almost ' 
forgotten about the mysterious man when — lo and behold 
— he turned up as her aunt’s paying guest ! She didn't , 
like him and didn’t trust him, but her quick wits solved 
problem on the card, restored little Florizella to her roaf^ 
father, and found a husband for her unselfish, hard-worldi^g^| 
aunt. It is an excellent tale for girls. 


— FROM ELKIN MATHEWS’ LIST— 

Boyd (Halbert), Men and Marvels. 7'- net. 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smitii says : 

" This IS ;i v.ineiT collr-t lion of war stoiirs, Srotlish Hojfk-r stonrs, and 
SussPX stones, and it is dillToiilt to say in winch Mi Tknd is T.cst ' He 
sees the war from an iiiuonnuf)!! ant,d('- a (onihination both fd aclii'ii 
and reflection ; he has an e\ti aoidinar\ insi|,'hf into the (hararter of 
the Sussex peasant , and vet it is the Stottish jieasant whose nifniahty, 
ontlotak, anil lansnaKe he seems ti^ have made ]Mitirnlailv Ins own 
One lavs flown the book with a feehiiL; ol pn\ lie-;*-, with pratitnde for 
a truly svnipathefie nndi rstandinp of the peasant Inart, rombinfd 
with a phmpse of strainwi, more in\ -.tenons, nioje tenibh tlnnps, 
w'hich vet p(ihaj)^ hav. 1 sjm-i lal kiuslii]) with the siinphi it\ oi the 
Cfiuntryin.ni .ind the child ” 

Moorman (F. W ), Tales, Plays and Songfs 
of the Yorkshire Ridings. With Memnir and 

Poi trait. ("olJectcd ICdituin. 9/- net. 

“ 1 I(‘ has raisc'd lh« ^'oikshire dialert lioiii thf h \ i I of an nmoiith 
patois to flint of a literniy l.niLjn.'n^i , i liM^lit 1 o whuli it has iie\ei 
inounttnl Mill e the crennli' d<i\ . of Richairl l\oll>‘, the C lirislian im stn ’ 

] mil . 

Johnson (Lionel), Reviews by. Kditei with a 

critical Introdiictifni by Roboii Shafer 6 - ncl 
Uniform with “ Post Limimurn,” 7 o luT^ and the 
" Collt'cted Poems ” 


DELIGHTFUL XMAS PRESENTS 


For Paren t s and Teac hers 

Nature All the Year Round 

By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 

(Professor of Natiral History, Aberdeen University) 

With S-’ 1 lliistr.Uions s]iecial]\ (Iraxvii I 01 tins woik by 

Ain (' M 1 ).i vidsoii, aiul ('oloiiit'd I'l ontis]>iecc. 

Clown 4 to 12/6 net ( lolli Jioartls I’osta^e l/« extra 

What thr I'rrss s((>/s - — 

1 hi '^piJatoi S.|\ ■ I'loti-.MII riioMi'-oii IS a leaim'd n itiiralist, who is 

a Ki I a I'l' -.t I ri,;apiin.' vs 1 1 li r . . N o t Inn i mii 1 I lu I n I li r ol 1 1 s kind 'I'he 
lait-.ai' K c m .it< i\ si 111 d, and flu si\ li i- sim|di an I i le.ir J he dhistr.itions 
hv \risv. \|,, , M 1 )a\ 1. 1 .on are ill a an il h Mimsii il I ai I I’lole.soi ] lioinsoii 
lias I ir< .kill ni d< ’.1 riptii n an 1 Hi tin • vjx ■- ilr ai ot s, n ntiii, pmnijdis” 

Thr J mil .a\s ‘ 'I lie di iniLMiidiid MmiiImh I’loli-soi has a sinpnlai 
fa< ult\ Im po|)nl nismp \ ilin d T ! isi, a \ ’ 

1 hf fi/ns'M.'f IJtiiilil si\s.- ■ Sill li ‘ I illvs ’ mil iidi ,1 1(1 ^^i\» ^.MJidaiK e and 
sn^pc'-Uioiis to tc'af III f s o( ■ >. 1 1 II I ( Sind,, .m I’l iiissia [ li aiisi ai's sjii c lali I\ ” 
I hi ( II n fuiii M a; / / says — 1 "' i \ - i \ w is k in tin \ « ii Tiofi s.oi Nioin^oii 

pio\ idi T a d' I piv mt' II simp talk I ' w ill In Ip t In we-i pirentoi te<u lier 

li ■ l.ilk to I In Idii n w ith sopm! 1 non li I iri ilnail Na'ine 1 >! '1 hom .on takes 
.1 In o id \ n til In- siibjei 1 . .nul oMi ii w 1 1 1 ' - lasv malin jl\ ’ • 


For “Bovs 


Youngs England 


Casson (Stanley), Rupert Brooke and Skyros 

TJliistrated with Woodcuts by Phyllis (hirdner 6 - net. 

' Ml Ca.son'- daint\ and iiiipnssivi book tin di-.t int i.l.nid — 

^lo\^ ami 1 ( )i ( m i p.ii t ol I ii^ I iin 1 i dc'-.! i ibi • 1 so sk iM u IK th it !• .ii iiiii^ 
Is fu.ed into pin smipli'ilv Mi s rii\lii, i.iidmi \%>.odi lit. aic 
sinpnlail'. n ible .un 1 siij a (i\i a beautilul iiK niorial fhijuncr 

Noguchi (Yone), Selected Poems. Portrait. 

12/6 net 

(iioire Ml I' nth Willimi M K(-.elti ml \\ dh nn Shirphuc in tin 
]Msl I ai h lound at mi ispln 1 1 i h 1 1 in, i ' loni and /iiio » '• in tin w i rk of 
tin. p .1 t 

Corkery (Daniel), I Bhreasail . Lyrics. 5 - net. 

"M. <oikii\ le-’im 111- M-t.i-v of (In win • I'm’ ■ :nl’ oi fin 
Mioimtaiii In III' 01 ol tin 1 i\ i ii liehii'' nn' e . I'.iU' d 

iialnii with 'll! kiii'i ol i|i ill III l>iaul\ wliuli li'in. - .1 t<a' ti tin 
e\ I ” - 1 mil . 

‘ Kisi T .ilu ,i\ ' t ’ .11' iii'jiai li il eliMjiii nt ' !i'tm-i i.’K i\ • > tin b« nines 
that meet a v\.mi]'ni .it l.ii.i m ‘lln-i nml -l! kin'liaii. 

.Sid/ .?>i<ni 

Barney (Danford), In the Comet's Hair. 5 - ihA 
Fox Smith (C.), Rovings, fiiustratt'd witii Diawinj^s 

bv bmith 6 net 

‘ I h' writi r . \oi abnl.ii \ oi si i pin i e, tnl le. md ■ h. i<n !• n* tn 
t h' li I iiiiii ihln ' I I'l K 1 11111 a J I 1 ' - 1 a ]' i\ I 1 n.i 1 i *i r .ei .iiu’ t ok i.ii aie 
iiily i \t '‘li, ] 1 )\, the lilt ol tin \ i j . ' A a . 

Gerard (W.), The King of Thule. 5 - 

Of ^Ti ( ii 1 I'll s |,ic-\ imi- luml I >i,mi.ili \ i-t i - - 1 m } nhi \ lu 
lonpjiMiw .aid • T Ik wlinte h.mk i aliM uitliiiii-i - nil i.’iii ilioii 
iind iiiiii p< ndi ijt Ihniivnu' ” , .iinl tli'‘ 0 /a i, i Ihiii'J h in in dmu hut 

I'M It 

Massy-Beresford (Hon. Mrs.), An Invasion of 

Fairyland. With J*Kluie> m tiv leanme 

Mt Connell 7 6 III i 

Ray (Walter). Poems of Yesterday and To day. 

3/6 iiei 

Wedmore (Millicent), In Many Keys 3 6 net. 
RECENT PROSE Vn^UAIES 


Vaughan (Canon), The Music of Wild Flowers. 

8/6 net. 

" Will be loimd a dilndiffnl i om]iainoM oi I'oimtTV w.ili 1" thw-e of 
like mind and last, s ” - Si„!si,iaii W i hope tla lothoi vill plaiit 
nianv more ul In . i.bai iinn;; iiai'i i s ni ' le il'-'i 1 1 •,>! p-ditn and u i d 
— .Ithniaciim “ \Vlien w'c uel a 1 Mi et like l aiion \ aai-h m and one 
who i an wnte so < haiiinni^ly, w .ii i e.id and |moki an.! l-e tlia..l ini 
— Fi^htiif^ i '.a^etU . 

Symons (Arthur), Charles Baudelaire, a Study. 

With full Bibliooraphy, Portraits and F icsimiles 15/- net. 

Wilde (Oscar), Fragments and Memories 

(mainly relating" to his tour in Amcnca) By MvKri\ j 
Birnkaum. a hmiled edition printed at the Chiswiek 
Press. With Jllustrations. 7/6 net. 

The Works of Lord Dunsanyand John Masefield 

may now be had in halt Con^o morocco Puces 011 
application. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, CORK ST., W.I 


'Young 

ENGlk 



An ii})-to-d.ile, entertain- 
ing, i‘\c ellt Ilf 1 \ illustrated 

Annual for English-speak- 
ing Boys all th(‘ world 
o \ ei 

J a'D.^f^/nuhd i ml Sitmes 

The Box Ridge 
Rebellion 

A p.iibln S' hoo] talc, 
1)\ r I > Moi author 
n 1 " '1 w 1 \ t Rival 

IiodIs ” I ti , With 
illiist lat ions by Ke\ 
( )sb! )i lie 

With Robin Hood as 
Friend 

\ stoiy of I-'heiwood 
I- I'l i si , bv Al an r 1 c e 
Ibiidx wiliiillnsttaliniis 
b> \\ I) Ilandfoitli 
Otlii I iini'iiil mt fi itnii . ot 11 k \.ilimii ,111 .1 -1 ik -- .1 .ii’n li - bv li..iit 1 ink 
I \j||'i t . 'Ml Sports and Alhlellts, nn liidm., ‘ I 1 mmiK < h nnpi .n (In^nnii,” 
')\ ' I’ll 1- \ ’ I dll Ip" lit I *11 1 III \ ' ‘ s, iM ( Tim! Ill ^ ' un '■ Ik w li 7 ” lix 

(•111 I’ II km 1 1 nil i .Inn ) ‘ (. 1 1 1 1. 1! M. iim n t- m I . .i w 11 .1 I'l.e ’ bv \ I 

On. mini lnt< i n 1 1 1 >11 1 1 1 . m w ml | 1 In 1 .1 1 , w li' • k- . p . < m * ! ' bx I I w .11 1 

illradtord 1 C I " llnw In ( ,mip Out. bv \\ illi.m' If'dl ).i( k'.Dii , I'liino- 

'ji.iphv Hiiil , 1 >\ H- lb'll Mill* \.itm. Stn.K \iti. N b\ \ I UmL'i, 

1 I' s !■ / S Cii.ipliK Stones of Advciiliiie m' imd md .1.1, wi'll i.ilil 
Stones of School Life, m ' . li.."i ni .tin i 1 itim ■ 

C oloint-d lonuLis]>i( ( (* • ini 

(A ( <iiiadian li.iiii's d.ish llni)iii;Ii ,1 liiii-l liie) spenally 
]).iiiittd lor this xolinm b\ Aleirnoii II lllaik. 

3S J. ])a'.K‘ 1. (lolh (‘\ti.i, ])(\ejl((i boaids, 8/6 net 

THE PILGRIM PRESS. 16, PiJgrim Street, London. E.C 4 






For Little FoIJ^s 

The Child’s Own 
Magazine 

One of the Most 
Attractive Annuals 
for Little Children 


('harmiii,; Serial Mnrx —“Next Door to No. 5 ” 
b\ Katherine ( fltlmt'adi *w , with ilhj'.trations by Savile 
I -UTnlex 

shf.itii Slones of School Life ml tin r *'o si.im i)ui.lii(«i Aimi-cim'nis 
.md liid'>iT Il'iiiliK. ( linmim l.iiiN l.ili., 1 i .i\ i'll**] s’ 'lili', snnd iv 
1 Minim 1 ilk llnlli'ii- Ik Ml I- !.■ rill 1 ditiM , J*II/I ( .)mi)( tilmn-, , 
Pntim l’n//l‘ 

J'.i mtnnl I 'dmn* 1 I’ki Ik, ‘ I Ik M i\ iJik i n ’ p.mit' d b\ 1 tin 1 I\ ]i^ln;C^s, 

Annual X’olunie . J’aper boards 2/6 net 
Cloth boards, 3/= net. 



THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
57 and 59. LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 
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SPORT IN WILDEST BRITAIN. 

By H. Hesketh Prichard. 25s. (Hemcmann ) 



Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard’s activities have 
varied in the world of sport, from shooting big 
Pat ago ni a and 
Labrador 1 o 
playing peaceful 
cricket at Lord’s 
and the Oval, that 
it is not surprising 
to find Inm liold- 
ing forth, m his 
happiest vein, on 
the subject of 
“Sport in Wildest 
Britain.” And 
the “wildest 
Britain ” of this 
charming colour- 
book extends 
from the Scottish 
resort of the great 
seal to tlie wild 
duck of the Outer 
Hebrides, and 
from the cuiievv 
of the Les Marais 
beaches to the 
black geese of the 
wdld Irish coast 
Each essay is 
touched with that 
intriguing quality 
of “ literary inli- 
inacy ” which has 
so long been <i 
distinctive note 
111 Mr. Hesketh 
P r i c h a r tl ’ s 
pleasant d 1 s - 
courses upon the 
birds and beasts 
that he has 
hunted. He has 
two c h a t e r s 
devoted to the 
seal, and, as lu' 
rightly says, 

“ there is some 
thing intensely 
patlietic in tb(‘ 
idea that the gn ^ 
seal will retin 1 — 
in ever-dwindling 
numbers it is true. 

— year after year 
to the blood-staiTKv 


been so 
game in 





/ , 


Sport in Wildest Britain 

( f ['•/III Il'U/lll 


I led- 


w htTeon his ancestors, his 
redations and liis oflsjiiing h.ivt* tf)r d(‘cades. ami even lor 
centuries, been done to death Ad ih^^ rest of the year 
he gives man small ojiportuiulv to hunt him with success, 
but in this one month . he falls a prey to the crudest 
of methods.” It seems that it was a direct result of 
this appeal that the late .Mr Reginald Smith, K.C. (to 
whom Mr. H. Prichard’s book is dedic.ated), and Mr. C. 
Lyall, M.P., succeeded in jiassing the (irev Sen Is’ lYotectioii 
Bill. The author returns to the charge in a later ehaptei, 
which includes an admirable description of a seal-battue, 
and he adds (the italics iin* Ins) his firiii conviction that 
“ absolute protection mi^ht he given to all seals on the English 
coast without the very smallest fear of bad results ” In the 
informing chapter on ptarmigan wc are reminded that this 
beautiful little bird is immune during the deer-stalking 
season, so that the firing may not disturb the ground 
sacred to the big stags. Of the curlew, again, the reader 
is not allowed to forget the lovely inscription of “ The 


Stickit Minister” to R. L. Stevenson : “I dedicate these 
tales of that grey Galloway land, where about the graves 
of the martyrs the whaups are crying — his heart remembers 
how.” But the book teems with good stories, one of the 
best of which refers to the Lower Fifth Form aspirant’s 

pains and penal- 
ties for having 
stalked and shot 
green plover 
under the nose of 
the village con- 
stable. Apathetic 
story attaches to 
the paintings of 
sea and moorland 
wildfowl of the 
late Dr. Edward 
A Wilson, which 
illustrate these 
pages. One ot 
the w'orld's most 
e m i n e n t bird 
artists. Dr. Wilson 
lost his life with 
Captain Scott and 
his other heroic 
coadjutors on 
tlieir unforgel- 
labl(* Antarctic 
march. It is by 
t li(i courtesy of 
the* artist’s wadow 
thcit these ]iaint- 
lugs are included. 


SIGHT UN- 
SEEN AND 

the con- 
fession. 

H y M \ V Y 

Koiiikis 
T! Afcr. 

7s Od. net. 
flledder & 
Slougliton ) 

Mary Roberts 
Tvincdiart has a 
large and faithful 
jniblic ni America, 
and IS gathering 
one (HI tins side of 
tlu* Atlantic. This 
.. ..Y ''^ill not be accep- 

ted even by her 
admircTs as a great 

book any means, but they wall c'xpect, and find, the 
alert mind and sprightly, vivacious spirit wdiich is evidenced 
m all her work. The book consists of twai stones, the first 
of w'hicli could be| cc^mpressed to advantage. The Neigh- 
bourhood Club, select group of fneiids representing 
widely different temperaments and outlook, are curious 
rather than scholarly and determine to hold a seance merely 
for the sake of the exiierieiice. Then the trouble and the 
fun begin. The medium gives hair-raising details* of a 
murder or suicide which takes jild-ce even as they are 
gathered for the seance, and the rest of the story is the 
record of the attempts of some of the members to follow 
the somewhat broken trail thus outlined, resulting in a 
reconstruction of what happened which does not tally 
with the police verdict. The second story is a well-written 
study in fear, “ a study of the mental reaction of crime, 
of its effects on different minds, more or less remotely con- 
nected with it.” It is a fine bit of psychological analysis 
in the form of a story with both charm and real pathos. 
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SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 


131st-140th Thousand 

Poems of To-Day 

An Anthology compiled by the English 
Association (first published in 1915) 

In stiff paper covers, 28 . net 

In cloth, with Biographical Notes on the 

47 Authors, 38. 6d. net 

TWENTY-SECOND IMPRESSION 


" Poem8 of To-Oay- 
18 in preparation 


SECOND SERIES ” 


For Younger Readers 

THE DAFFODIL POETRY BOOK 

Compiled by ETHEL L. FOWLER, B.A. 

Now issued in TWO PARTS, Is. net eacli. 
Also complete in cinxcen, 28. 6d. net. In 
cloth extra with picture panel, 38. 6(l« net 

THIRD IMPRESSTOX, llth-iriih THOUSAND 


New Impression 

EARLY ENGLISH LYRICS: 

Amorous, Divine, Moral, and Triviai 

Cho‘>tMi hv E. K. (.'JJA^IPERS 
and h. SIIXjWICK. l'’cap ovo, 

78. 6d. net 

h'ir^t piil)lished in 1007 




Poems and Plays by 

John Drinkwater 

In single volumes, cloth, 38. 6d. net each 

PLAYS 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN [m« Tmprrs'iion 

Also in stiff paper, 28. 6d. net 

MARY STUART d impression 

OLIVER CROMWELL [Autumn IQ2I 

PAWNS : THREE POETIC PLAYS . The Storm 
—The Cod of Quiet— X-0, A Night of the 
Trojan War [4/// Impression 

POEMS 

SEEDS OF TIME 1921 

LOYALTIES. 1919 [ 2 nd Impression 

TIDES. 1917 [}rd Imprrs'iion 

OLTON POOLS. 1916 [A/h Impression 

SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES, I9I5 

[.\t]i Impression 




Qeneral 

TWO YEARS IN 

KURDISTAN : 

Experiences of a Political Officer, 1918-20 

By Capt. \V. K. HAY. With 2 Maps ard 
24 Illustrations 21S. net 

THE GLORY THAT WAS GREEGE 

(4th Impression). By j. C'. SlOBARl. 
Uniform with the ‘■aine aiithui s 

THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 

(New Edition) 21s. net each 

BRITISH PAINTING 

By IRENE MAGLLNNFSb. W h 
49 rilustrations 108. 6d, net 

A study of the evolution of native British Art lu 
historical perspective. 

OUTLINES OF MODERN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 1890-1914 

By llAROED WILLIAMS 68 . net 

An abridgment (-with special attention to Poetry) of 
Mr. Williams's “Modern English Writers,” now in its 
second impression. 

THE ROMANGE OF LANGUAGE 

ByALETHEA CHAPLIN. With loPlate.s 
and 2 Maps 78. 6d. net 

Intended for the beginner interested in the evolution 
of language and the use of words. 
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WILLIAM 
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SOME PIRATES 
AND MARMADUKE. 

By E. A. VVyke Smith. 6s 6d.^ (The Bodley Head.) 

An odd story, telling of a foolish and gullible youth 
who, in the i)eriofl of Sandforcl and Merton, ran away from 
home to seek adventures with i)irates. “ Fiirewell,” ran 
liis last letter to his j)arents, “ Driven from home, 1 go to 
deeds of blood and daring." He falls into the hands of 
swindlers, and meets a really deplorably dishonest pirate 
chief. He goes to sea, and has some amazing adventures, 
amusingly illustrated by George Morrow. In the end he 
returns, much chastened, to his people, but not before they 
have been visited by the swaggering captain, and robbed 
of five thousand guineas and some gold spoons. Doubtless 
the author much enjoyed writing the ridiculous history 
of young Spinkley, but it lacks the point and sparkle 
necessary to make such an eflort successful. 

THEREBY HANGS 
A TALE. 

By George Robey, (is (Grant Richards.) 

Mr. George Robey, reinforced by H. M. Bateman and 
Thomas Henry, is irresistible, even in cold print. He tells 
us in this book of his allotment ; of his experiences as a 
" special " ; of the memorable night spent in the coal- 
cellar during an imagined air-raid and the unexpected 
arrival of several tons of coal at an inconvenient moment ; 
of his efforts on behalf of a charily concert ; and of a 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 

By \\ H. IIcDsoN 21s net (Duckworth) 

A r.ire and beautiful imaginative story which should 
delight all who have eyes and cars lor the wonders of 
natuie The Jattle Boy, who lives with his parents on a 
great plain m a country " thousands of miles aw^iy " from 
Jmgland, one dtiy runs away and gel', lost ; and his 
adv entures among the strange i){‘ople, binls and beasts of 
his country mak(‘ fast mating reading He meets savages, 
and spoonbilK, sei penis, " black jieople ol the sky," "the 
Old IMaii of the Sea," " the J.adj' of the Hills," and many 
other wondcrlul creatures, including the People of the 
Mirage 'fhrougliout, the descrijmcjiis are vivid, poetic, 
convincing J'he end of the story is an uncommonly fine 
piece of work Many black-and-wdiite and coloured 
illustrations add to the attractiveness of the book But 
what does the" Note, 184 " mean in the Contents page ? 
Page 184 IS blank ! 

THE CRIMSON RAMBLERS. 

By VioLE'i Buadby. 3s. 6d. net. (Humphrey Milford.) 

A caravan story has a charm of its own — the charm 
of freedom and the open road, the happy spirit of don't 
care, with every shower of rain an adventure and every 
sunbeam a benediction. The " Crimson Ramblers," too, 
are as representative a company as you could wish to meet, 
age and youth and young love all combining to make 
holiday, finding friends wherever they go, and encounter- 
ing all manner of experiences such as are likely to beset 
those who wander haphazard in a house on wheels. Miss 
Bradb}^ wTites lightly and without effort, her characters 
are natural, lovable people. All who read her attractive 
book— illustrated by Albert Morrow in black-and-white 
with an enticing coloured frontispiece — will be tempted to 
hire a horse and van and go off on an expedition themselves. 
Well, if they do so, wo can only hope they will have the 
luck^and laughter of old Uncle Mark and Midshipman Pat 
and Honour the art-student, and the rest of the joyous crew.' 



From Thereby Hangs a Tale “You dont expect 

{Grant Richards), my 'ORSE to climb 

THIS 'ILL P “ 


dozen other weird and wonderful happenings that only 
he could have related in so piquant a manner. Those 
who have seen and heard liim will enjoy his latest ex- 
travaganza exceedingly, for they will be able to imagine 
the sly smile and the lifted eyebrows wliich convey so 
much ; but those who have never watched him in his 


apparently effortless task of making a large audiencej 
vibrate with continuous and uncontrollable chuckles will 
enjoy it very little less. He " gets across the footlights 
almost as well in a book, and the advantage of having his 
witticisms in print is that we can turn them up again and 
again when in need of an interlude of recuperative laughter.^ 
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koONIE. 

^ ^ By Pierre Coalfleet. 

7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

A little French girl, 
brought up without sym- 
pathy, making step by step 
her own career, until at last 
she becomes mistress and 
owner of a chateau upon 
which she had gazed with 
envy in almost babyhood : 
such is a summary of this 
story. The heroine's inter- 
mediate stages include a long 
period in London, and this 
will be found the most in- 
teresting part of the book. 
Arriving at Victoria Station 
penniless, having run away 
from her home in France, 
she gradually rises until as 
the landlady of a boarding- 
house she is in a condition of 
comparative affluence ; but 
many ungentle experiences 
come between. Her love 
aflairs, as distinct from her 
one real passion for the lover 
whom she was never to meet 
again save once, and then 
without exchange of a word, 
are various, and her ways of 
treating them quite original ; 
but through all the episodes 
she retains her ideals . The 
story is told appealingly, 
in the first person, and we 
believe it is a true one. 



made . an indiscreet rems^ii^lc . 
in jest which was overhcatij 
and repeated, and caused 
little scandal in the tittle^ 
tattling neighbourhood. Aunt 
Dill thought Meg's friend had 
been the eavesdropper, and 
she was somewhat unreason- 
able towards the innocent 
Nobby. Meg resented ' it, 
and took a dislike to her aunt 
and became altogether disa-"^ 
greeable — preferring, even, to 
be a boarder at school instead 
of living with her aunt and 
sisters near by. Then she 
was very sorry for herself, 
because she was lonely, and^ 
she got it into her head that 
nobody wanted her. But of 
course Aunt Dill and Mary 
and Millie were wanting her 
badly all the time ; and Meg 
learned wisdom at last and 
returned to them. This is 
perhaps one of Miss Baldwin's 
best stories. The character- 
drawing is excellent’ through- 
out. 


BITHA'S 

WONDERFUL 

YEAR. 

By Katharine Tynan. 
6s. (Humphrey Milford.) 

But why Bitha, Miss 
Tynan ? Poor name for 


It is at any rate the 
revelation of a very 
charming personality, 
which we should have 
been sorry to miss. 

THREE PICKLES 
IN AND OUT 
OF SCHOOL. 

By May Baldwin. 

(Chambers.) 

Three more natural and, 
in spite of all their faults, 
lovable little sisters than 
Meg, Mary and Millie it 
would be difficult to find. 
When their mother and 
fother went abroad it 
wasn't exactly an enviable 
'^ob thei^ Aunt Dill had 
" thrust? -upon her ; but she 
gaye np motor-driving in 
France and came home to 
look after them. Every 
* one said she spoilt them 
and she wasn't used to 
' children, and she was 
rather indulgent it is true, 
then she was a jolly, 
and easy girl herself, 
^nd enjoyed getting up 
^jlEnprises and having 
; One day she 



Fn>M«doiiie. . HotbuduMidi. 

By Piet re Coalfleet 
{Collins), 


an enchanting young Irish 
girl, as shy as a fawn ; 
dewy-eyed. Her * adven- 
tures make pleasant read- 
ing. Tom from her Irish 
home she came to London 
to earn her living ^with her 
old V.C. father. Bitha 
had much taste in decora- 
tion. In the gimcrack 
London house she came- 
to, she hung up the 
beautiful old faded 
chintzes from Castle 
O'Grady. A couple of 
brass pitchers held an 
armful of brown oakleaves- 
with a bunch of .benfies, 
which were bought from a 
street hawker for a iffH 
pence. And presently 
Bitha went out anwging 
.flowers for rich foll^, with 
much success. Miss Tynan 
has written this book* we 
are sure, with extreme 
ease ; it has a winson^ 
flow, and every now and.' 
then flashes into a phrase 
which reveals the poet^., 
There is a handsome^'^ 
happy ending, such as 
all love, perhaps 
girls particularly ; tthd/JSl 
is for them that 
story been' writti^f V- 
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g In the Press ^ 

1., _ HUSBANDS . I 

I 'T and wives ‘ I 

5 By ARTHUR BELLEVILLE McCOID = 

^ ^ = 

^ Crown 8 VO. Cloth. ^ 

= There would be fewer divorces and many more happy homes if all = 
S would read " Husbands and Wives.” = 

= First Time Published = 

m GEORGE GOODCHILD’S Thrilling Canadian Novel M 
= of the North-West Mounted Police = 

I , . TROOPER , . I 

I ’•“* O’NEILL ■ 

=3 • 

^ Strongly bound with sensational picture jacket in ^ 
s three colours. = 

S The North-West Mounted Police is unique among the forces that = 
S make for law and order. This is the story of a man who, filled with — 

= the high traditions of the corps and unswerving in his loyalty to it, ^ 

= finds himself confronted with two alternatives — on the one hand Duty. = 
a= on the other Love. To all who appreciate a clean moving stor^' of the = 
open air the book cannot fail to ni.ike a lasting appeal. ^ 

g ^ First Time Published g 

g PAUL TRENT’S absorbing Love Story g 

m 3/6 net C E L I A 3/6 net g 

= CrowTi 8 VO. Three coloured jacket = 

As in Paul Trent’s novels, " Delilah ” and ” Eve,” a woman is the ^ 
= central figure of " Ceha.” The heroine inherits a very great fortune = 
= whilst a young girl, and becomes utterly bored with the adulation and = 
= luxury which have always surrounded her. A young man, Mark Hastings, = 
= has been given authority over her by her father. Many and varied = 
= arc her tribulations, intermingled with the love that always really exists = 
= between Mark and herself, but which pride causes each to conceal from = 
= the other. = 

g CHARLES NEVILLE BUCK’S fascinating Romance B 

I THE TYRANNY OF | 
B 3/6 net WEAKNESS 3/6 net J 

= Large Crown 8vo. Tri-colour jacket. * ^ 

5 ARNOLD FREDERICK’S New and Unusual Detective = 
g Story g 

I . THE FILM I 
■ ! OF FEAR*”'' I 


s Third Impression 


On the Films = 


COLORADO JIM 

3/6 net 3/6 net 

GEORGE GOODCHILD’S Great Alaskan Novel 


S 2/6 net 


Third Impression 

DELILAH 


2/6 net M 


PAUL TRENT’S remarkable story and a worthy 
successor to ‘*Eve.” 

On the Films 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S World-famous Novel 

EAST LYNNE 

PAUL TRENT’S AMAZING NOVEL, now in its 
7th Edition 

2/- net EVE 2/- net 

Full list of Robert Hayes’ publications 
will be sent on application 

LONDON t 

ROBERT HAYES. 61, FLEET STREET, E.C.4 
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I %RevCancmTH«)do^c^^^)bd 

j iHusttt^fsd by 

i Roland Green •FZ.s. 


Crown 4to. Decorated Cloth, with Attractive Coloured 
Wrapper, 10/6 net 
With 8 mounted Plates In colour. 
i6 Plates in Black-and-white. 185 Text Illustrations. 

DBUaHTFUL STORIES FOR CHILDREN 

TRAILS TO WONDERLAND 

By ISA L. WRIGHT. 

Attractive Coloured Wrapper and Frontispiece. 

With it Illustrations m colour by Geofi-rey Squire. 

Crown 8 vo. Art Boards 3/6 net. 

SMART EPIGRAMS OF LIFE, LOVE AND MATRIMONY 

Crown 8 vo. Art Boards. 3/6 cot. 

WHAT EVERY WIDOW KNOWS 

My HILDKIC DAVENPORT, author of " The Opinion Shop." 

W'lth coloured Frontispiece and Wrapper by Ewd. Cole 
and 12 Illustrations by Oliver Herford. 

2 ND Edition — Just Published. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BOY 

By F. A. SERVANT^, B.D. 

Crown 8 vo. Paper Wrapper, 1/6 net. Cloth, 2/6 net. 

POPULAR BOOKS BY 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM 

Crown 8 vo. 352 pages. Cloth. 

With attractive coloured wrapper, 3/6 net. 

PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES IN SCOTLAND 

Crown 8 vo. 320 pages. 

Cloth, W'lth attractive coloured wrapper, and 56 Illustrations by *•' 
CiiAS. £. Brock. 3/6 net. 

THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL 

Size 5 | in. by 4 ^ in., with 4 Illustrations in colour and attractive Picture 
Cover. 2/- net. 

THE STORY OF PATSY 

Size in by 4 ^ in., with 4 Illustrations in colour and attractive Picture 
Cover. 2/- net. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 

UNIFORM EDITION. 16 vols. 

Cloth, 2/- net each. Velvet Yap, 5/- net each. 

POEMS — MORE POEMS Two out volumes. 

Size 8 in. by 5 ^ in. Cloth, 6/- net each, and vanous leather, 
bindings from 11/6 to 17/- 

GEMS FROM WILCOX 4 Titles. 

Japon Vellum, 1/- net each. Velvet Yap, 2/- net each. 

PASSION AND PLEASURE 

F’ctip 8 vo. Cloth with attractive coloured wrapper. 3/6 net. 

PASSION AND PLEASURE 

8 f in. by 61 in. With 16 Coloured Plates. Cloth, 9/- net. 

SELECTION OF 100 POEMS 

Cloth, 2/- net. Velvet Yap, 5/- net. 

GAY if HANCOCK. Ltd. 

34, Henrietta Street. LONDON. W.C.2 
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From What Every Widow Knows 

{Gay 6 - Hancock) 



From Stories of Course 

{Blackwell). 



I'ro^n Ashton Kirk, Cover Design. 
Investigator 

{Heath Robinson &• Birch). 


TROOPER O’NEILL. 

By George Goodciiild. 3s 6d. 


(Robert Playes.) 


As a novel of the Great North-West quite off the usual 
lines this exciting story will appeal to all lovers of adven- 
ture — especially, perhaps, to those who are obliged to 
confine themselves to arm-chair adventures. Trooper 
O’Neill, of that famous force the North-West Mounted 
Police, was up against life very badly when he changed 
liis name and joined up at Regina, the headquarters ; 
and he w'on fame by his rc'cord of consistent success. Once 
on the trail of an evil-doer, his quarry might as well give 
in, so sure of hand and eye was this policeman -hero ; and 
his companion Rodd, whose shooting 
skill comes in extremely useful at 
several awkward moments, is a 
character well w^orth knowing. Under 
suspicion, and unable to clear himself 
with honour, O’Neill behaves as a 
man of spirit, and the story of his 
love for hftle Mane Lestrange is a 
very pretty and delicate romanct* 

The adventures and the gun-play 
are not overdone , there is nothing 
incredible or strained in the book. It 
portrays an as]iect ol life in the 
days when the \Vestern territories of 
Canada were still only half civilised, 
and the only thing we have to com- 
plain of is the very conventional 
finish, when OTSeill learns that 
through the death of a relative m 
England he has beconu* a lord lie 
was such an excellent fellow as nuTely 
Trooper O’Neill. 


WHAT EVERY 
WIDOW KNOWS. 

By Hildric Davenport, ys. 6d. 

(Gay & Hancock.} 

Every widow may know the facts, 
inferences, witticisms, and memoranda 
contained in this collection of aphor- 
isms, but certainly not many widows 
could express them so tersely. Why 
the word widow ” should occur we 
hardly know, except as a play upon 
the title of Barrie's familiar episode ; 
but the point is not of importance. 
A» entertaining hour for the reader 
is ensured by the author's pungent 



From Fanfare Arthur Buss. 

[Goodwin Tahb). 

See “ News Notes ” pages. 


comments on men and manners, ladies and love. He 
has the art of compressing wit and sometimes wisdom 
into a dozen words, and though some of the paragraphs run 
to a full page, most of them are brevities. They nearly all 
contain sound sense ; as Jack Point says, “ If you winnow^ 
winnow, wannow all my folly you will find a gram or tw’o 
of wheat among the chaff." Por example : " Leap before 
you look — or y'ou won t dare leap at all. After the 
honeymoon, four is company, two is none Youth, 

like the angels, wc entertain unawares , only after it has 
gone do w’^e know that we have had it. And so on are 
we lured until wt have read the book, and laughed, and 
smiled rather self-consciously sometimes, and suffered a 
pang or tw'o by the ruffling of some 
half-dead memory. A frontispiece 
in colour by Edward Cole and a few 
charming line drawings by Oliver 
Herford empbasisc the tlaintiness of 
the production. 

TOBY AND THE 
ODD BEASTS. 

By Netta Syreit 7s. ()d. ' 

(TlKjriitoii Biitlcrworth ) 

Miss Syrett has woven a good 
deal of mythology ami legendary lore 
into her children’s book, " Toby and 
the Odd Beasts. ’ ' Toby is a little boy 
who travels on a tour abroad with his 
absent-minded papa, a professor who 
goes about the world visiting old 
churches and famous ruins, and writ- 
ing books. At I^crugia, Toby meets 
theGnifiu. The bird afterwards comes 
into his bedroom, and his beak is con- 
vulsed by a plcascint smile : " Don't 
be afraid," he said. " I can’t help 
being this size, and 1 feel I should like 
a little talk with some one. lafe gets 
duller and duller in these days, and 
I'm so bored that my wing feathers 
are dropping out." Toby, thinking he 
looked lonely, summoned up courage 
to stroke his head, and in no time the 
two are flying over the city and hear- 
ing much of the past. There are also 
the adventures of " the Pheenix," 
" the Unicorn," " the Dragon " and 
" the Eagle " ; with a particularly 
charming picture of St. George and 
the Dragon by Miss Lilian Govey. 
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A Book of the West Country 
from Bristol to Land s End. 
By ARTiitTit L. Salmon. Illustrfited by Fred Adcock. 
8S. 6cl net. 


Wanderings in Wessex. o..er. 

By Edrio Holmes. Tllustrated by M. M. Viokks. 
8s. 8cl. net. 


England's Outpost. 

By A. G. Bradley. With Alap and Illustrations by Fred 
Adcock. 1 0s. 6cl. net. 


SC8TV8rd Sussex. Xhe South Downs from End to End 

By Edric Holmes. With lOO Illustrations by M. M. 
Vigers. Maps and Plans by the Author. 7s. net. 


A NEW WORK. By Prof. J. A. Robertson, M.A., D.D. 

Professor of New Testament Lan^ua^e, Literature and Thcolojty, ■ 
Lnited Free Church Colleife, Aberdeen ; author of “'riie Tiiddeii Romance 
of the New Testament, " “ Tlie .spiritual Pilgrimage of .fesiis," etc. 

CONCERNING THE SOUL 

Crown Hvi». Cloth hoards 6/- not 

“ Here is a style as limpul .md revealing as light . . . Dr. Robertson drives 
home tlie truth that, after all, the main husiiiess of a man on this planet Is 
ti) studv how best he inav grow a soul ’’ -77/c Ahf'nlerti Datli/ Journal 

THE CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE JESUS 
OF HISTORY 

Jty D. M ROSS, D D Crown Svo Cloth hoards. 6/- net. 

“Dr 1JOS.S writes with knowledge and candour Ilia pages carry a fine, 
stt-adynig message and ouglit to he of true Her\ice to a eonstitueney which 
IS large ami in need of instruetion.” - ihf Weekltj 


By-ways in Berkshire and the Cotswolds 

By the Uev. P. If. DrrcilFJELi). M.A. Illustrated. 
88. 6d. net. 

An Old Gate of England. the Western Cinque Ports. 

By A. G. Bradley. With Mtiji and many Illuatrations. 

88 6d. net. 

Down Thames Street 

By Mark Koqers, R. B.S. P'ully Illustrated. 25s. net. 

Dwifa S Curse. ^ Tale of the Stone Age. 

By “ Biate Wolf.” lllu.sLiatod hy the Author. 6s. net. 

Apepi and Nefertari. with portrait. lOs- 6d. net. 

By t he Late ('ATTAIN Francis N. W. Hitchings. 

“ A Fine Drama based on Egyptian History.” 

Complete Catalogue of General Literature post fiee 


NEW ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PULPIT AND 
PLATFORM 

CtmipikMl hv D B KNOX Crown Svo. Cloth hoards. 6/- not. 
This hooK cont.uiis carefully sclcitcil Illustrations, fresh, dramatic, illu- 
miiiatiiig and arresting, that will nii])art \itality and irdercst to sermouB 
and addifssc.s. 

THE PERSISTENT WORD OF GOD 

Ry JOHN \ HUTTON. D.D, author of “Discerning the Times, ” 
“On Acicittiiig (Mirhclves, " cf c. Crown Svo Cloth iHiards. 5/- net. 
"The hook Hill adtl to I>r. Huttons already high reputation, and 
everyone who reads it ermiiot luit tind it Htimulating and lielpful, as well as 
instriKlive.’ — MethoiUM Jirnniilei 

SHEILA'S MISSIONARY ADVENTURES 

The Story of a Child ^ ^ I'^it to India Jlv J. SINCLAIR STEVENSON, 
M A , HI), author of " ^tones of the Irish Saints,” “ 1'he Friend of 
Jiittle Chililreii, etc. Crown svo. Cloth hoards, with Four IJiustra- 
tuuiH oil Vrt I'ajier 4/- net 
“The hook giM's a vi\id account of luis'^iou work generally 

AhrrtUen J)aUu Journal 


London : ROBERT SCOTT, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL FOR 1922 


BOOK -PRICES CURRENT 

Cl) M P L E TE IN ONI AL PHABE T 
VOL UM L XXX V 3216 NL T 

The Third Decadul INDHX to BOOK.PRICB5 CURRENT, 1907 1916 

Now rea«ly. Price £3 3s. net. Over 10U,()0(J leferemes. 

London : ELLIOT STOCK, 7, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


’riie Ideal Ifook for the .Niiisi ri. Coloured t rontispieee on Art I’aper, 
and printed in Colour thnmghout. Coloured Paper Boards, variiished. 
5/- net 

“ xV prniee among chilrlreii s animals, wlume powei to interest and delight 
the little people seeius to iiieri.ise ,»» the ve.irs go hy " 

— 77/e Sunduu School Chronicle 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.. LTD., 13 & 14, Fleet Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 - - _ And of all Booksellers 


□ 


THE ART OF STARR WOOD 


□ 

.4 


□ 

■ 

□ 


□ 

■ 

□ 


StarrVoop^^nnual 

THESNARK 

FULLY ILLUSTRATED.fL ■ 


Contains 50 pictures by this great artist, 
whose drawings have that snap and go 
which has made this publication the 
leading Annual of its kinA 


STORIES, JOKES,) AND SATIRICAL ARTICLES 
BY WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


□ 

■ 


□ 

□ 


□ 

■ 

□ 


y AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND SHOPS 
■ JL/C net 

° AN GOLD’S, Ltd. 

" 10. BOLT COURT, LONDON. E.C.4 


□ 

■ 

□ 


Cloth. Demy Svo Price 21/- net 

PISTIS SOPHIA: A Gnostic Miscellany 

IhMiig ftir the most pait Kvtnuts from the Ikioks of the Saviour, 
to whii li an* added eveerpts from a eogiiate literature. 
Englished c\ iMi an introdmtioii and Ainiutated Ihhiiography) 

by a. R. S. MEAD {New Edition) 

The Introduction h.m heea eiitirelv reuntten and the text cura- 
ideteh re\ised, emhodMiig the lesiilts ol the l.ite.st aeliulurahip. 


Cloth F'cap Svo Price 316. Postage 3d. 

THE REASON of the BEGINNING 
AND OTHER IMAGININGS 

by NEST A SAWYER 

CdNI'CMS — A Tln>iighl The Keason of the lieginnirig — The 
Slum-'l’he \^ aj of ll — rhe Shadow — 'I lie NN oman with the 
rn»<dxe<l Smile —'Ihf- A\\.i'xining of I’.iother Hilary— I'lie Wise 
t\oman — The Dream — (io/ls on the Parapet Humanity — The 
I.iglitiug ol a tire— Nigiit hilt W.ir and Ming— Death and the 
Bundle of ,'stic‘Ks - I'airv lands — t street ''lee]>leBsneHs — A Winter’s 
l);iv in Keiihiiiglon i •aniens \si>ira1ion I'he iatlle Room Mist 
— A l.i'gelid- The Taj M.ihal— llu 'eilly Isles— Michael — Loneliness 


Cloth F cap Svo Price 3/6. Postage 4d. 

THE PRODIGAL RETURNS 

by the Author of ** The Golden Fountain " 
and “ The Romance of the Soul*’ 


Cloth Crown Svo Price 3/6 Postage 4d. 

DR. BEALE, or MORE ABOUT 
THE UNSEEN 

ny E. M, S., Author of **One Thing I Know” 


In the Press Cloth Crown Svo Probable Price 7/6 

THE BOOK of the HOLY GRAAL 

by A. E. WAITE 


JOHN M. WATKINS 
21, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C.2 
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bvotn Bntisn rCaiiwciys and tne 
Great War 

{Selwyn Blount). 


THE BOOKMAN 
C| 1 RISTMAS 1921 

WILD ROSE 
TO THE 
RESCUE. 

ByE.E. Cowpp:r 

8s. net. 

(S.P.C.K.) 

- Millie Fanning, 
though only 
fifteen, had the 
responsibilities of 
a household on 
her willing young 
shoulders. She 
had to look after 
her uncle's farm- 
house, cook the 
meals, do the 
washing, and, in 
addition, mind his 
little adopted 
nephew, J i m — 
because it so hap- 
pened Dora Gail, 
the servant, had 
scalded her foot 
and h a d been 
obliged to go 
home and lie up for six weeks. Think of it ! Six weeks 
of drudgery — six weeks of harassing responsibility, with 
a none too amiable uncle to keep in a good temper 
and a baby of four to watch and guard from mischief — 
and only fifteen years old ! No wonder Millie, however 
willing, was not able to keep up ’* with the work. And 
behind her everyday worries lurked a fear of gipsies, for 
she knew several were camping in the neighbourhood, 
and her uncle had treated them harshly and offended them, 
and Dora had 
warned her how 
revengeful they 
could be. She did 
not know, you 
see, that friends 
as well as enemies 
were camping 
in the neighbour- 
hood, and her first 
intimation of the 
iact was when she 
overslept herself 
one morning and 
rushed downstairs 
with a quaking 
heart to prepare 
her uncle's break- 
fast before he set 
ofiE to market, to 
find everything 
feady— t h e fire 
lit, kettle boiling, 
bacon fried, table 
iS^t. It was like 
a fairy tale. And 
the fairy tale 
didn't end there, 
either — ^it went on 
through a series of 
exciting adven- 
tures, skirmishes 
with gipsies and 
^any mysterious 
events, which 
culminated in a 
JjSfclh and lasting 


Qooos Porters on the South Eastern 
AND Chatham Railway. 



From British Railways and the 
Great War 

(Selwyn Blount). 


f r i ^ n ds h i pj be- 
tween Millie and 
the h a^^p p y , 
healthy, useful, 
plucky menibers 
of the Wild Rose 
Patrol *bf the Girl 
Guides. 


ROBINSON 
CRUSOES 
RETURN. 

By BarryIPain. 
IS. 6d. net. 
(Werner Laurie. 

Mr. Barry Pain’s 
latest book of fun 
deserves to have 
its title quoted in 
full. He calls it 
" The Return and 
Supperizing Re- 
ceptn. of Robin- 
son Crusoe of 
York, Parrot- 
• tamer ; who left 

a good place 

on an uninhabited island near the mouth of the Great 
River of Oroonoque, and booked for^ Civilisation, with 
an account of his sufferings and Providential escape." 
What a subject for the satirist ! But the reader must 
not look for anything so serious as satire in this little 
volume. It is just a riot of nonsense ’thrown off in the 
author’s most irresponsible mood, thus*: " I then took my 
bearings as best I could, but, sinful wretch that I am — 
did I say that before, by the way ? — I had forgotten to 

Avind up the 
compass the night 
before. However, 
so far as I could 
tell, I was in lati- 
tude 78° Centi- 
grade, with 5 per 
cent, oft for cash, 
the wind S.S.W., 
and a neW moon 
on the first Sun- 
day in Epiphany. 
But what with the 
compass having 
run down, and the 
salt water having 
got into the 
cyclometer, I was 
in a state of most 
miserable un- 
certainty about 
these, and, in- 
deed, about all 
other matters." 
After 'this 
example, it is 
superfluous to add 
that Mr. Crusoe’s 
adventures in this 
tight little island 
of ours, whither 
he returns armed 
with the secret 
of eternal middle- 
age, arej enough 
’ to make his parrot 
weep. 


Collision bstwsbn thrbk Ammunition 
Trains in Redstonb Tunnbu Rbdhili. 
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Messrs. BELL’S 
GIFT-BOOKS 

Antiques • Genuine and Spurious. By FREDERICK 
LITCHFIELD. Medium 8vo. Second impression. 
NiAnerous illustrations. 25s. net. 

“He writes on porcelain, fLirnituio, enamels and bron/e*;,” s.i\s the 
Connoisseur, “ always with a lucidity that confirms his liif-h reputation 
as an expert, and with the charm ol a practised viriti'r ” 


The How - to Series for Collectors and 

Connoisseurs. Post 8vo. With numerous illustrations 

How to Collect Old Furniture. By FREDERICK 
LITCHFIELD. Sixth edition. 8s. 6d. net 
How to Identity Persian Rugs. By C. J. DELABERE 
MAY. 6s. net. 

How to Understand Sculpture. By MARGARET 
THOMAS. 6s. net. 

How to Identify Old China. By Mrs WILLOUGHBY 
HODGSON. Twelfth thousand. 8s. 6d. net. 

How to Look at Pictures. By R. C. WITT. C.B E., 
F.S A. Revised and enlarged edition 7s, 6d. net. 


STANVARD ^OOKS ON ARCHITECT URE 

A History of French Architecture, 1661-1774. 

By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD. R.A., Litt D., 
F.S. A. 2 vols. Illustrated. ^4 4s. net. 

A History of French Architecture from the reign 
of Charles VIII to the death of Mazarin. By the 
same author. 2 vols. Illustrated. 50s. net. 

These 4 vols. arc sold together at £6 6s. net. 

A Short History of Renaissance Architecture 

in Hng^land. By the same author. Illustrated. 8s6d.net. 

A Textbook of Gothic Architecture. By g. h. 

WEST. D.D. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

Hellenic Architecture. By Edward bell, m a., 

F.S. A. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. Paper covers, 6s. net. 

The Architecture of Ancient Egypt. By the same 
author. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


Favourite Classics at Reduced Vrices 

The Queen’s Treasures Series, smaii 

Crown 8vo. Each with 8 Colour Plates. 4s. net each. 

“ Go’deii books within and without ." — Gentlewoman 
The twenty- three volumes in this wcll-know'n senes include Stones l»y 
Mrs. Lwing, Mrs M<jlesworth, Mrs. Gaskell. Louis.i M Alcott. George 
Ehot, Charlotte M Yonge, Francos M Peard, and Lewis Carroll. A 
full prospectus will be sent on request. 


Peter Pan Picture Book. 47th Thousand. 6s. net. 
The Story of Peter Pan. 07th Thousand. 3s. net. 
The Story of Peter Pan for Little People. 

70th Thousand. 2s. net 

In these thiee books Sir T M. Barne’s cvcr-popular play is letold tor 
children by DANIEL O’CONNOK Each contains delightful Coloiu 
Plates and black-and-white Illustrations by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 


The Story of Santa Claus for Little People. 

By MARGARET L. COLE. With 16 illustnitions m 
colour and numerous black-and-wdnte Drawings by 
ALICE B. WOODWARD. 2s. net. 


Ideal Christmas Gifts 

In Tune with the Infinite. By kalph 

WALDO TRINE. 5s. net ; also Popular Edition, with 
portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 

This famous book has been translated into 20 different languages, and 
over 830,000 copies have now been sold. 

JUST OUT 

My Philosophy and My Religion. 

By RALPH WALDO TRINE. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Trine’s new book contains a simple, concise st.itement of his 
sunny, vet e^.sentially practical, philosophy 

Write for full hst 0} Mr. Trine's Works 


A Library in Itself** 

Webster’s 

New International Dictionary 

Combines in one volume the best features of a dictionary with 
the essential ones of an encyclopaedia. Post-war Edition. 
2,700 pages. 442,000 entries, 6,000 illustrations. 

Attractive illustrated prospectus post free 


G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., York House, Portugal St., W.C.2 


eEOReEALLEN&UNWIN,LTo. 


AN INSTANT SUCCESS 

Modem Men and Mummers 

By HESKETH PEARSON. lOa. 6d. 

“ Mr Pearson has humour to recognise mrongruities and can express their 
funny side neatlv and dianiaticallv . . \N e should be sorry to lose the 
chapters on Mr. Sh.TW' or on Mr. Hams . . . and the chapter devbted to Sir^ 
Herbert Tiee is full of good stones narrated with tlie geniahty w'hich is so 
essential to their enjoMiitTil ’’ — Times Litaary Supplement 

“ Mr. Pearson docs not mince matteis ... he has certaiuly caught the 
big men of our day ‘ on the hop.' ' — Dailv Express 

Essays and Addresses 

By GILBERT Ml^RRAY, LL.D., D.Litt. lOs, 6d. 

Yorkshiremen of the Restoration 

By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of ” The Making ‘of 
ModerA Yorkshire,*' etc. 10®. 6d. 

Twenty Years in Roumania 

By MAUDE PARKINSON 10». 6d. 

Mostly about Trout 

By MAJ.-GEN. SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 8®. 6d. 

“ A fascinating book ... be has the authentic touch — a touch not un- , 
worthy of Richard Jefferies himself. Many others besides fishermen will 
enjoy this really charming little work ." — 7 ruth 

Dancing for Strength and Beauty 

By EDWARD SCOTT. With 16 illustrations. A 
critical and practical treatise. 12®. 6d. 

" His illustrations . . . are cxhikirating, and he has many sensible things 
to say about popular modem dances and about fashions."— Ttmtt 

The Little Death 

By IRENE FORBES-MOSSE. Translated by Mrs. 
Henry Head. 7®. 6d. 

“ Her remarks on taste prove that she possesses that quality to a much 
greater degree than our latlerday priests and priestesses of the cult. We 
should like to become better acquainted with “Mamma," who was evidently a 
darling." — T imes 

The Soul of an Animal 

By T. S. HAWKINS. 6*. 

“ The rea value of the book consists in the wealth of evidence it adduces 
for the belief that, spintuallv as well as intcllectuallv, the difference between 
men and animals is one of degree, not of kind ... his book forms a reasoned 
and powerful argumeut.” — Morning Post 

JVEfV FICTION 

Compensation 

By Mrs. HENRY HEAD. 

“ As a character studv it is admirable.” — Times 

The Bam 

By EDWARD LEWIS. 

A novel witli a high theme — that of the modem form 
of the great struggle between Chnstiamty and Paganism. 

Horace and the Bird 

By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN, Author of " Ann's First 
Flutter,” etc. 

“ From the first paragraph manifest comedy.” — Times 

Moon of Destiny 

By CHESTER KEITH, Author of ” Queen’s Knight." 

“ This thrilling volume ” — Daily Chronicle 

The Passionate Pilgrim 

By SAMUEL MERWIN. 

A story of modern American life, which tells of Henry 
Calverley, journalist, novelist, and lover. 


Ruskin House, 40, Museum St., London, W.C.l 
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From The Dean’s Daughter Cover Design. 

(Stanley Paul), 


and all the other properties of a well-known 
type of novel, we feared the worst, only to 
be agreeably surprised. For the author of 
this romance is more than usually skilful in 



h)n})i Drake’s Drum Close Quarters. 

( J imnUh). 


the art of arranging and “ working up ’’ siu h 
materials, and has written a v ery engrossing 
story, calculated to keep tlie ordinary fiction 


THE BLUE VASE. 

By Lady Scorx (Alkc Holmes). 7s. (id. (Holden & 
Hardingham.) 


r(‘ader up until a very late hoiii if he is at 
all responsive to thrills of excitement TJie style itself 
might be improved, but the plot, and its working out, could 
hardly have been bettered. 


When we discovered that this was a tale of the war, of 
secret service, spies, hidden iiassages, stolen documents. 



Merry Outlaws of The coloured 

(Harrap), illustrations. 


ROBIN HOOD AND HIS 
MERRY OUTLAWS. 

TJs 6d. (Harrap ) 

W’e should hardly say, as does Mr. J. W. MeSpadden in 
Ins introduction to the story of the famous outlaw, that 
“ Robin Hood has liecn the one great popular hero in 
England for centuries ” ; but that trifling disagreement 
does not affect our pleasure at seeing him commemorated 
in so handsome a volume. The story is retold from old 
ballads by Mr MeSpadden and Mr. Charles Wilson, and 
illustrated in dehc£itely toned colour-plates by Mr. N. C. 
Wyeth, some of them extremely beautiful from the scenic 
standpoint, others full of vigour and the sense of action. 
Whether it be legend or fact, the well-compiled tale of 
adventures and escapades will not lose its appeal, and it 
has historic value as a picture of the life of England in 
centuries jiast. The days of bow and arrow, of lance and 
.shield, lend themselves more to the spirit of romance than 
our modern high-explosive times ; no one, as far as we 
know, has commemorated revolvers and hand-grenades in 
ballad or romantic song. The figure of bold Robin Hood 
stands for those olden days, and the authors have made 
him live again in the pages of this book. The book itself 
is produced faultlessly and would make an admirable gift at 
the Christmas season. 
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LEONARD PAR50N5’ 

NEW BOOKS 


= First Impression Oct. 27th Second Impression Or,i. 31st. ^ 

I Another Clever Novel by HAMILTON FYFE | 

I THE FRUIT OF I 
I THE TREE | 

I By HAMILTON FYFE | 

1 7/6 net I 

== Mr. Hamilton Fvfo sees that the Krow'inq distaste of the more ^ 
= intcllectu.il kind ot women tor motherhood is bound to have = 
= disturbinj' consequences = 

= Without taking bides, Mr. Fjdc describes siu h a case with an ever- ^ 
present huiuoui. 

= The Ttmes — “The problem is iiitciesting. and is handled b\ ^ 
== Mr. Fyfe so as to provide much ciitertaininent ’ 


p An Absorbing First Novel by a g 
m Gifted Young Writer H 

I SARAH AND HER I 
I DAUGHTER | 

I By BERTHA PEARL | 

p 7/6 net | 

^ This IS a stoiv of Now '^’ork's Cilit-tto, showing the (ihelto laiiiilv a-> 

= it lives fiom d<iv to da\ 

= A w'oik of genuine humour aiul undei standing re.ihsm ^ 

= The Evening Standiird — “More enthralling than much so called ^ 
= romanc . . . Rca(l•^ like a cli.iptor from i« al hie ” ^ 


g An Important New Book by the g 
S Author of ‘Women’s Wild Oats” g 

I DIVORCE I 

^ p-. 

I G. GASQUOINE HARTLEY | 

g 6/- net ^ 

^ This book deals with one of the mc^^t absorbing pioblem^ nf the 
== dav 111 a fiank and outspoken ni.iniiei The auth oi points to a 
= possible solution of thi-, \e\(‘d question ^ 


i The Making of an Optimist g 

g By HAMIT.TON FYFE. 12/6 net g 

Claudiu'^ Clear in TJir Bnlish'_]yeel{lv . '* Mr Hainiltnn T'vif h,is ^ 
= written a remaikable volume ’ ^ 

J Garth By Mrs J. O, ARNOT.D 8/6 net g 

= The Tima: "A thorouRhlv well-toltl f.'iRR'l >tniv " g 

m The Quest of Miehael Harland i 

g By NORA KENT. 8/6 net ^ 

= Westminster Gazelle . “ Miss Kent has the rare gift of the born stor>- 

= teller." = 


1 LEONARD PARSONS, Ltd. g 

B 24, DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.C. B 


Mr. Murray’s New Books 


I^IFE OF THK 1st MAKQUFSS OF KIPON 

By LUCIKN WOLF. The chief feature of this Life 
of Lord Ripoii is the full story of his Indian Vice- 
royalty. With Illustrations. 

1>AYS ANI> A YS OF AN OIiI> BOHEMIAN 

By MAJOR FITZROY GARDNER. O.B.E. An 
amusinj^ and effective record of a varied hfe. With 
Illustrations i6s. net 

THE AU TOBHHiK AlHI V OF AN IN1>IAN 
PKINCESS 

By aSUNITV DEVEK, MATIARANI OF COOCH 
BEHa\R The author .spraks viith authority tin many 
sides of Indian life Jlliislrated. 12&. net 

SOME POIA TK AI 4 II>Ea\S AN1> PERSONS 

By JOHN J^AILEY. Mr Bailey’s finst political 
volume includes essays on ^>ueen Victoria, Disraeli, 
Henry Fox, Lord Giey, and Lord Randolph Churchill. 

Os. net 

FISHlNt;' FKOM THE EAKLIEST TIMES 

By WILLIAM R\DCJTFFE Mr Marston say.s in 
The Ihshing Gazette ‘ “ The best and most interesting 

work on ‘ Fishing from tlic lOarhcst 'limes ' that has 
ever been WTitten " Witli Ilinstrations. 28s. net 

OFT OF THE WOKLO NOKTH of NIG EK ! A 

By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN. M C., Author of 
“ Wiltl Liftmi Canada,” eti,. With an Introduction by 
Lord Rothschild. With lllustiations. lOs net 

A WAY FAKER’S FAKAVAN 

By A ALEXANDER. Mi Alexander describes a 
journey by road and tells of the joys and the mis- 
lortimes met with ov(‘r wild moors, valleys, mountain 
passes and lonely bogs lus 6d. net 

CHAKTEKIIOVSE IN KONOON 

MONASTERY, MANSION. HOSl>lTAL. SCHOOL, 
I340-I<S7J. By GERATT) S DAVHCS, MA, Ma.stcr 
of CTiarterlunihe. W'lth 43 Illustrations 25s net 

HOSPITABI.E EMiLANO IN THE 
SEVENTIES 

By R 1 C 1 LA.RD H DANA. An intimate and breezy 
diary of the Victorian age With Illustrations. 

21S net 

THE GAIN OF PIOKSONAEITV 

A lk)pular Psychological Slab'nuuit of the Practical 
Values of Pcisonalil\ By \\ . (Tl ARLES LOOS- 
MORE, M A , All til or of ” Nerves and the Man.” 

6s net 

THE VAN EVl KSniul TIIEIK FOLLOWERS 

By Sir MARTIN C()NWA^■, M P 'Hiis new volume 
includes a resume of llie discoveries made duimg the 
last thirty 3 ears. With 97 Illustrations £2 2s. net 

BONNIE JOANN AND OTHER POEMS 

Bv VIOLEH' JACOli I'hoso who have appreciated 
” Songs ot Angus ” and ” .Moie Songs oi Angus ” 
will welcome an addition to tho^c highly appiociated 
books b}' the saint hand 3s f>d. net 

WADE’S BOAT 

A Poem By E H. Y' Ml ATHtSTElN With a 
Foreword ny Horace A Vacitf.ll A comedy oi farm 
life in the Middle Ag(*s. 5s. net 

A New Volume in the Wisdom of the Cast series 

I5LDI>HIST 1»S A L3IS 

Translated from the Japanese of SHINRAN SHONIN 
By S ZAMAiiL and E Adams Bf.ck 3s 6d net 


Notable New Novels. 7lt net each 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER 

By CIKNE STRATTON rOKTJ':K, Authfu uf “ Laddie, etc^ 

THE BELOVED WOMAN 

By KATHLEEN NOKKlb, AuHior nl “ Jidi.i P.ig<\ < U 

THE BRIDGE ACROSS 

Bv 1 . ALLEN H.^RKliK. Aulluir uf “ Mi'-s l>p«*raiic( and Mr. 
W'yclicrlv." “ Jaii and Her Job, ’ iti . 

THE ROAD TO ROMANCE 

By ANDREW .SOUTAR, AiUboi ol “Tbo Gicoi Orcbaid,' “Chanty 
Corner," etc. 

ROMANCE TO THE RESCUE 

By DENIS MACKAIL, Author ot “ What Ne\t ? ' 

A STRANGE DELILAH 

By B. B. 

THE FLY-BY-NIGHTS 

By Major-Gcnei.il CHARLES ROSS, C.B , D SO. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., London* W.l 
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Lady Scott, 

Author of “The Blue Vase ' 
(Holden S* Hardtnghatn) 


L- 

Adolescence (boy) 

From The Stages of Human Life 
(John Murray) 

THE STAGES 
OF HUMAN LIFE 

By J Lionel Tayler M R C S 
1 8s net (John Murray) 

In the work before us Mr J 
Lionel Tayler, M R C S , takes 
the various stages of human 
hfe in review — ante-natenc\ , 
natency, infancy, weanlinghood, childhood, pubescence, 
adolescence, maturity and old age — and describes them 
as they might be if lived hygiemcally I he result is 

pretty much what might have been expected The 
earher — and biological — chapters those dealing with the 
life of the infant and child, are interesting and informing , 
but those which are concerned with the later st^fges 
of human hfe are marred by an unattractive and un- 
scientific idealism The chapter devoted 
to adolescence and modesty and the 
general references to sexual feeling and 
sexual intercourse suffer from a tendency 
to substitute mysticism, romanticism 
and sentimentalism for frankness 
realism and practical common sense 
while the continuous evocation of seer*: 
and prophets 'who have lived most oi 




From The Stages of Adolescence 
Human Life (girl) 

(John Murray) 

them, above the ordinary needs of 
human nature, invests Mr Tayler’s 
own conclusions with an unreal, semi- 
poetical character which is far from 
making foi clear thinking The author 
in fact has a weakness for describing 
life not as he kno'ws it to be but as he 
would like it to be 1 he consequence 

of this IS that he regards adolescence 
as illustrated by some such 3’^outh as Euripides Ion, matunty 
as typified by a man who neither smokes nor dnnks, old 
age as represented by a Martmeau or a Gladstone His 
pages on old age constitute indeed a very lively and in- 
genious description of an ideal senility, like that of Shake- 
speare s old Adam but they aie inclined to overlook the 
fict that this final stage of human life must inevitably be 
iinvenerable associateci as it is with a gradual decay of 
ever\ function Old Age as dis- 
Ciissed by Mr Tayler is a very 
different thing from Old Age as 
analysed in Twentnth Century 
Practice Mr laylcrsbooK then, 
IS instructi\e, elocjiicnt and sugges- 
ti\ e but it is too Utopian in outlook, 
too much ill debt to the m\stagogue 
cA,nd the idealogue to rank as an 
infallible textbook to Depaitmental 
Hygiene As a biased contribution 
to that branch of science it is, how- 
cvei, well 'worth studying 



George Goodchild. 

Author of Trooper O Neill 

(Hayes). 


Wm. McLeod Rains. 

Author of **A Man Four Square,' *'Tbe Yukon 
Trail," and other popular tales of the open air 
Mr McLeod RMne has really lived the life he 
ao vividly describes In bis books 
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Robert Kbable, 

Author of **Tbe Mother of AU Livlag * 
(Constable), 





From Partridge's Children's Annual 
(Partridge). 


‘ The Absent-mindbd Qiant.*" 
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BLACKIE’S NEW GIFT-BOOKS 


Beautifully Illustrated. Charming Bindings. Artistic Coloured Wrappers 

Two New Books by PEECY F. WESTERMAN 
THE TRIIH) OFFJCERm A Story of the Pacific. Gf- net 

SEA SCOUTS A BRO An , 5/- net 

THE ROYS OF CASTLE CTAFF SCHOOL. By R. A. H. 

Goodyear, the author of “ Forge of Foxenby ” fj/- net 

FOlKwE OjP EOXENEYb A School Story for Boys. R. A. H. Goodyear 



ANGELA BRAZIL'S School Stories. Two New Volumes 








LOYAL TO THE SCHOOL 
A FORTUNATE TERM 

r 

Two New Books by BESSIE MARCHANT 
A GIRL OF THE FA3IPAS 
ISLANH HORN 

LADY MIDDLETON’S NEW BOOK 

THEIR LONHON COUSINS 

Two New Books by E. E. COWPER 
THE MYSTERY OE' SAFFRON MANOR 
THE ISLAND OF SECRETS 


Gl - net 
Gj- net 

67- net 
,5/- net 

6/- net 

G - net 
<> '- net 

,*/- net 


3IERVYN, JOCK, OR JOE. By May Wynne ,T/- net 

3IARGERY FINDS HERSELF. A School Siory l,y 

Doris A. Pocock />/- net 

WONDER TALES OF GREECE AND R03IAN M YTHS 

Gladys Davidson Sj- net 

WOSDER TALES OF SCOTTISH MYTH AND LEGEND 

Donai 1) Mackenzie net 

INDIAN E' AIRY STOR I ES, Mackenzie .'J - net 

G. A, HENTY*S BOOKS FOR BOYS 

New Popular Edition. 4 0 net. Ten New \’ol nines 

ST. BAin lIOE<>MEW^S EVE FACIN(i 1>EA Til 

UNI>EU WELEINBTON’S GOMMANB EION OF THE XOItTH 
WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA AT AGINCOI RT 

ST. <;eor<;e for englani> | by pike and i>vke 

WHEN LOM>ON BUKNE1> I EJON OF ST. 3IARK 


THE BIG BOOK OF NlBSEEYItll YMES. Selected and edited 
by Waltlk Jrkroi.d. With Illustrations on every page, in Colour or Black- 
and-white (ne^lrly 400 in number), by Charles I\’obinso.\. Large 4to, cloth, 
I'i net; art boards, 1*^0 net 

THE BIG BOOK OE 4 OSEBHTNE. A Collection of the delightful 
stories by ]\lrs. ('kaddock. Illustrations by Honor C. Appleton. 4to, cloth 
extra, /0/6* net 

JOTjTjY old spouts* With 36 full-page coloured Illustrations by 
Frank Adams. 0 j“ net 


THE TWO BEST ANNUALS 

BLACKIE*S CHILDREN'S ANNUAL 

Eighteenth Year of Issue. The Original and the Best. Finely Illustrated in 
colours. Picture boards. Oj^ net 

IBLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE’S ANNUAL 

Third Year of Issue. Picture boards. 3/0 net 


BLACKIE O SON, LTD., 50, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 

AND AT GLASGOW AND BOMBAY 
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CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


CHILDREN’S HUMOUR. 

By J. C. Wright. 2s. net. (Harrap.) 

To all lovers of children this little book should provide 
much interest and delight. It is divided into eleven 
parts, and cfeals with such subjects as “ Children’s Chatter/’ 
“ The Modern Child, Children's Logic," “ CJiildren’s 
Realism, and so on. The author has evidently 
great sympa- 


The contents of this book of Children’s Humour ” is so 
varied that it should appe*al to a wide public. Just the 
ideal substitute for a birthday or a Christmas card. 

BABY'S BOOK. 

Pictures by Mabel Lucie Attwell (Raphael ^Tuck.) 

We really feel as if this handsome volume was *the 
last word in bab 3 ^-books, the pictures are so jolly ; such 


thy with and 
understand- 
ing of child- 
r e n , and 
writes of 
them in an 
easy, pleas- 
ant way, and 
with much 
soundreason- 
i n g . The 
book is 
packed with 
quaint and 
h n morons 
little stories 
and sayings 
of children, 
some old and 
some new. 
The follow- 
ingillustrates 
one of the 
problems of 
life that pre- 
sent dilhc ci- 
ties to the 
child mind (a 
problem that 
presents 
difficulties to 
every mature 
mind as well): 

' ‘ I wonder 
what we’re 
here in the 
world for ? " 
a little boy 
said to his 
sister. “Oh,” 
replied the 
girl, some- 
what i n - 
d i ff e rentl^^ 

” We're here 
to help 
o t h er s , of 
course.” 

“ Uni ! ” he 
ejaculated. 

“ Then what 
are the others 



here for ? ” 
We have all 
come across 


L^rom Baby’s Book 
{Raphael Tuck), 


Blindman’s Buff in Fancy Dress. 


the dogmatic child like the little girl who was drawing a 
picture “ out of her head.” “ What are you drawing ? ” 
asked her mother. “ God,” replied the child, simply. “ But 
you can't draw God,” protested the mother, “ because you 
have never seen Him, and no one knows what He is like ” 
The small child licked her pencil, and put on another touch. 
” They will know when I’ve finished it,” she said. The 
author has something to say about the education of children, 
their games, and toys, and refers to Canon Ainger's idea 
that “ one of the chief faults of some of the most famous 
children’s books of our time is that they are written with 
one eye on the child and the other on the grown-up person.” 


round faced Bobbies and I’eggics, and such darling 
animals. Pasted on real stout boards suitable for 
little hands, with just a dozen or so large lines of 
expl.inatory print opposite. “ I.ook at poor Spot 1 
How unhappy he is, and all patched ui) too. I will tell 
you what he has been doing ” Occasionally there is 
no story, just a couple ot gaily coloured pi«^tures — at 
that age thc\'’ are nicer than any reading. May going 
to her lessons in a red round cloak through the snow, 
is really adorable. Suitable for the smallest child ; 
seven or eight years old will not despise it ; we have 
put this to proof. 
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From Wonder Tales of Ancient Wales 

{Fhihfy Allan). 


The Little Men. 


and help you.'’ Sea maiden.s, Welsh 
music, silver birches, ancient priests, 
gallant youths and Druids, play 
their parts in these gay, enchanting 
romances of elf-land ; which, by the 
way, are excellently illifstrated in 
colour by D. Williamson. 


ALL-TIME TALES. 

Arranged and Adapted by Eliza- 

hk'ih Lewis. 3.S. 6d (Lippincott.) 

Familiar and unfamiliar tales and 
fables, redressed in simple language 
for the children, arc here collected 
under a happily-chosen title, and arc 
very prettily illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white by Philip Lyford. 
,disop and Grimm are represented 
by well-selected examples, and 
many less known stones are included 
It was a good idea to jdacc at the 
beginning of each little tale the more 
difficult words, and thus help the 
younger ones in their unaided read- 
ing! 'J'he book makes an excellent 
introduction for ;iny child to tlie 
lairv and folk-loie of the nations. 


CHATTERBOX. 

Os ()d (\\ (‘Us Ciardiu*! ) 

One always can pick out “ Chat- 
terbox " from any pile of books ; 
thert' IS something distinc tive about 
its appearance , a nic(' friendly shine 
on its cover. Here is our old p^il 
again in green witli a pretty seashore 
])icture on the cover Two quite 
good serial stones occupy a consider- 
able amount of s])a( e-— ' 'I'he IT'p- 
pery ( )ld ('olonel" and an Indian 
tale from tlu' skilk‘(l hand of ]Mrs. 
llobait llainjKlt'ii ^^'e are jileased 
to find some jiicture puzzles — they 
are rather out of date, but children 
alw^ays love them, in our experience. 
Wc only want onc^ alteration in 
dear old " Chatterbox " — we should 
like larger print. But that’s only 
because reviewers are old folk ! 


WONDER TALES OF 
ANCIENT WALES. 

By Bernard Henderson and Stephen Jones 

2 IS. (lUiilip Allan) 

ILc authors of this charming collection went to 
Welsh literature, and having borrowed the under- 
lying ideas of certain attractive' stones, placed them, 
so far as language was com erned, in an English 
setting, wdiich, allowing for difference of idiom and 
word, represents sufficiently the sentiment and colour 
of the Welsh original. There are tlurteen tales here ; 
beginning with quite a new' one called “ Llew,” a 
pretty fantasy of a little shoemaker and a friendly 
fairy — “ I'm one of the large family called the 
Tylw^yth I'eg. We live somewhere not far from 
here, and we love all people who are kind ; and 
hate those who arc cruel ; and since there is kindness 
in your heart, so that you have done me good 
service ; whenever you may chance to be in trouble, 
sing to us, and my kith and kin will be sure to try 


From Friend of Little Children 

{Blackwell). 


Sec page 186. 
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THE ENCHANTED 
FOREST. 

By Ida Bentoud Outiiwaite 
and Grenbry OuniWArjE. 

I2S. Od. (Black.) 

• 

It is clear that the kind Ida and 
Grenbry, who made this book, under- 
stand just what little children like 
— that is, a joll}^ fairy story (jollv 
without ever getting too horrible), 
and accompanied by many, many 
pictures. There are fourteen chap- 
ters to this delightful talc, and twice 
as many ijlustrations. The coloured 
ones arc really lovel}^ without 
being too subtle and too grown uji 
(as are many of the illustrations 
we find m fairy books nowadays, 
drawn by artists who might know 
better). The Jazz band that .\nne 
saw in her wandiTings in the 
enchanted land is charmingly 
done — such a nice green frog con- 
ducting ! And we very much like 
the stud}^ called " Anne rides on a 
Nautilus Shell,'’ in its delicate 
blues and greens " Anne plays 
the ]upes ” shows us four angelic 
bunnies. It was all bc‘cause Potty, 
the white rabbit, got lost that 
Anne had her great big adventure . 
but for the plot you must look 
yourself within the dainty blue and 
mauve check covers of wdiat is sun* 
to be one of the mo'.t popular faiiy 
books of the 3’ear. 

THE OLD WILLOW-TREE 
AND OTHER STORIES. 

By Carl Ewald Ti ansi a ted b}* 

A Tlixfira de AIa'H'os 

Drawings by Helen M jAroB*- 
and G. E Tee 7s Od iu‘i. 

(The Royal Road Eibrarv — >Jo j ) 
(Thom Ion Butterworth j 

To learn of the wonders of nature 
through the writings ol the great 
Danish naturalist, Carl PAvald, is 


i^roui Wonder Tales of Ancient Wales 

{F^/itlip Allan). 

to learn lu the most delectable manner it is 
possible to (onceive Tiees and flowers, birds 
and lieisls, ]uo\idc file dramatis personae of his 
stories, each suili character being endowed with a 
vigorous j)ei sonalitv, so that not anymore can we 
loiter in the garden or wander 111 the wood 
without a suspicion that the rose is vvalching 
us, the blackbiid criticising us, tlie little sjieed- 
well w^e crush underfoot gossiping about us wulli 
luT neighbour, or tliat the old o.ik in whose shelter 
we iviusc, IS jdiilosoplusing on the doings of the 
sillv men and w'oiiuMi wlio arc " always running up 
and down." d'lie willow-tree, in the first of 
tliese t.iles, was jikinted in mistake lor a poplar 
and cpiite sjioilt tlie poplar avenue, as well as 
being a cun stall I disgrace to his jiroud relations. 
He did his best to grow' u]) tall, but the fact that 
he was a willow could not be disguisi'd, and for 
a time life was rather a burden to him in con- 
seejuence. Then strange things began to hapjien, 
and he brought so much happiness to the lives 
of others that his owm early sufferings were 
more than atoned for. The Mistletoe," too. 



CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 
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shows how a crab-apple tree came to be treasured after 
being despised, and tlie theme of “ The JdJac Bush ” is 
n’o less charming. Indeed each story deals with a different 
aspect of nature in a way that will bring children in close 
harmony with the fairy world of living things to which 
they belong, far more than any textbooks could do. They 
will imbibe facts not knowing they arc gaining know- 
ledge, only conscious of the keenest interest in the tale, 
and an appreciation of the joyous sense of humour 
which is a striking feature of all Carl Ewald's works. 

THE ADVENTURES OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

.By Daniel Defoe. With 48 Colour Plates by A. E. 

Jackson. 6s. net. (Ward, Lock ) 


QUEEN’S 

MANOR 

SCHOOL. 

By 

E. Everett- 

Green. 

(^s. net. 

(Stanlc}^ Pauh 

For girls" 
whose Christ- 
mas is iiicom- 
jilete witliout 
a book by Miss 
Everett-Green, 
here is a 
pleasure 1 n 




From The Wonder 
Book 

{Ward, Lock). 


‘She'S just 

LIKE THE REAL 

Peter Pan.” 


From Robinson Crusoe 

[Ward, Lock). 


' From the top of the hill 

I. PLAINLY DISCOVERED A SHIP 
LYING AT ANCHOR.” 


store. The same group of lovable girls, the 
same healthy atmosiihcre and the same 
enthusiasm tor work and play which have 
delighted us before m the author's writings are 
to be found again m her latest talc. Not all 
the characters are good and clever, that would 
be monotonous, but they are all, with no ex- 
ception, loyal to their school. Even Laura 
Wyon, who acted meanly to win the essay 
prize, felt ashamed ot the dishonour she had 
brought on the name of Queen's Manor. 
Miss Everett-Green writes with a practised 
hand and with a knowledge of those details 
which are dear to the schoolgirl's heart. Her 
success IS due to her slall with her plot. She 
sets out alw’ays with a story to tell, with 
characters to describe and develop. The 
cricket-players on the cover look very jolly. 
There will be much buying or borrowing of this 
book next term. 


NONSENSE SONGS 
AND STORIES. 

(Warne). 

Just the lively sort of book of nonsensical 
verse and prose that children love. A jolly 
book that will add to the laughter in the 
nurseries this Christmas. 


Not all the new adventure books published for boys 
can oust Defoe's masterpiece ; and every fresh edition 
finds a ready and appreciative public. It is good for 
boys to read a story that has stood the test of time like 
this, and fathers and mothers, and all who are looking 
out for a Christmas gift for an intelligent boy, would 
be well advised to consider whether he has a copy of 
” Robinson Crusoe.” If he hasn’t, nothing would 
please loim better than this sumptuous edition illustrated 
*by A. E. Jackson. Mr. Jackson's colour work is clean 
and bold — occasionally reminiscent of Harry Rountree ; 
he gets plenty of scope for blue-green seas, red sails, 
virind-swept fire, bright foliage and brilliant plumage, of 
which he takes full advantage. The book is altogether 
most attractively got up, and worth considerably more 
than the six shillings asked for it. 
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THE WONDER BOOK ANNUAL. ' Troop, children dear, out to the night, 

. 8s. (Ward Lock.) ^ moonlight silv^cr-palc ; 

And in a world ol green and white, 

^ The seventeenth year of issue. Of course the children shall hear tlic nightingale." 

who have had it regularly all their short lives are hoping for 



it again this 
year, and what 
a feast they 
will have if 
they get it ' 
* 1 'll ore IS so 
in 11 c h in it 
IC V c n o n r 
fruuid little 
Ursula, who^e 
bael colds keep 
her indoors 
soul et lines lor 
a fortnight, can 


THE WONDER BOOK 
OF WHY AND WHAT? 

Edited by H '\kkv Goldi.no. 6s net. (Ward, Lock.) 

Here a new volume in Messrs, ^^^lrd, T.ock’s " Wonder 
senes, an<l a uonderiid six-slnlliiigsworth it is — beautifully 
prodiu cd, bright with ('oloiir-jilates and hundreds of unique 
]diolographs, and paiJa'd witli cnlert.iining information 
on just those sulijects about winch Encle Tlob, as w'ell as 
his ne])he\vs and nieees, Icels every one ought to know at 
lea.M somethyig f lees, for instaiue, and their work; wdiy 
we shiver , how \ve‘ gel onr idotlies , coal, and what it 




‘ ‘ 'VtHEN YOU SWEEP UP THE LEAVES, BE SURE YOU DO NUT SWEEP UP AN ELF AS WELL,* SAID XaS 

LITTLE VOICE.’* 

From The Wonder Book {Ward, Loch), 



From The Wonder " In her hands she 

Book CARRIED THE LIGHTED 

[IVavU, Loch). Chinese LANTERN ’* 

make the fiook last out. Loads 
of stories (we arc very grateful 
for those by Lay Inchfawn), 
scores of pictures, some col- 
oured, some tinted softly in 
green and brown ; happy 
verses, on such themes as dogs, 
fairies and tomtits. This is 
indeed a pleasing volume. 

MRS. STRANG’S 
ANNUAL FOR 
CHILDREN. 

/S. 6d. 

(Humphrey Milford.) 

In a brave blue cover, this 
book will instantly draw young 
readers — quite little peojile uj) 
to about the age of eight. It's 
just a fascinating mixture of 
stories and dainty verses, scat- 
tered over with pleasing pic- 
tures, by people who know how 
to draw for children. The 
stories are by such experienced 
old hands as Thora S to well 
and Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 

Katharine Tynan has found 
time, among her many activi- 
ties, to write a pretty song of 
the Nightingale, which ends : 

** He’s but a homely speckled bird, 

But he has gotten a golden flute ; 

And when* his wondrous song is heard. 
Blackbird and thrush and lark are mute. 


means to us ; how a motor-car works ; what glaciers 
are ; and, indeed, there’s hardly a subject one can 
think of, from stars to carpets or gramophones, that 
hasn’t its own fascinating story recorded in this attractive 
gift-book. 
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’ DinG'Dong ! Ding-dong !* 


RAILWAYS. 

By (i E O R G E S. 
Dickson. 7s 6d. 
(Nc-lson ) 


No ordinary boy 
will be able to rcsi.sl 
tills book, with its 
111 agnilj cent, colour 

plates of monster lo- 
comotives, bridges 
and other railway 
s c e n e s ; a n d we 
should not be at all 
surprised if (diildren 
of a larger growth 
took it aside for a 
cjiiK‘t hour, h'or the* 
text - matter is so 
well arranged, so 
thoroughly modern 
- even to a chajikr 
on the mono-rail -- 
that oiU‘ glance led 
to anollit'r until we 
louiid ouiselvc's dee]) 
111 It 'I'Jk* history 
of steam loc omolion 
and its gradu.d de- 
\eloj)nienl laueives 
(.los(‘ atlention, and 
a f t (' r thes(‘ ])ie- 
hminarv ])ages tlie 
aulluir dc'als w'llh 
many sj)e(ial aspesus 
of rad tiavel, llu‘ 
m (‘ t li o (1 s of en 
gmeei's in pre paring 
11 h‘ \\a,y ol the iron 
.ste(‘d, accuUaits, the 
breakdown g a n g . 
elc( trn railways, 
etc., in siin])l(' and 
exceptionally lucid 
langnagt* He h a s 
made a delightful 
book, and his readers 
will certainly be 
many, and all of 
them will be grateful 







From Railways 

{Nelson). 


A Goods Train of Early Days, issa 
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that it was a simple matter, but you 
have no idea of the complications 1 
They hadn’t a penny as their money was 
all locked up in their money boxes' 
(because Theodore had been known to 


get some 
pennies 
out once 
or twice, 
and to 
spend 
t h c m 
on acid 
d r o X) s 
which 
always 
made 
him ill). 
So they 
went by 
Dobbin 
and the 
cart, 
and 
Dobbin 
kicked, 
and 
kicked/ 



Reduced Illustration. 
From Angel Unawares 
{Harrap). 


and kicked, and sent them all flying. 


Lots more happened after that. It is 
a thoroughly good story, and 1 the 
I)ictiires are just splendid — coloured, of 


course, as well as plain. 


TEDDY TAIL’S ALPHABET. 

By Charles Folkard. 2 s 6d. (Black ) 

Teddy is a securely established 
favourite by now, and Mr. Folkard ’s 
idea of giving each letter of the alphabet 
a personality is excellent ; good fun is 
obtained by the elaboration of tliis with 
suitable x^ictures, and the author-artist 
will have his reward in the apx:>reciation 
of many delighted readers. 
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TWO-LEGS. 

By Carl Ewald. Translated from the 
Danish by Alex ANDER Teixeira de Matios, 
and Illustrated by Johan Brilde and Helen 
Jacobs. 7s. 6d. net (The Koyal Road 
Library: Vol. i.) (Thornton Butterwoith ) 
• 

Judging by the first volume this is going 
to^ be a series that will greatly enrich the 
literature provided for young people. Carl 
Ewald's graphic story of Two-Legs is a unupie 
blending of fact and fiction - - an allegory, 
yet something new in allegories. In the first 

story, T w o - 

Legs and his 

wile arrive in 
the forest to 
the wonder- 
ment of all 
the o t h e 1 
animals, who 
fi watch their 
5 ? mov c m e n t s 
and are 
amazed at 
their ap2:>ar- 
ent helpless- 
ness, yet lack 
courage to kill 
them. The 
stories go on 
to show that 
the strange 
Reduced Illustration. new animals 
From The White House Boys a,re not only 
(Harrap). ^ ^ ^ 

helpless, but even a menace to the old 
animals, learning to slaughter them for food 
and warmth, and in self-defence, and to capture 
them for their own uses. Physical bulk, 
strength, agility, count as nothing against the 
indomitable power that has come into their 
midst —the power of the human brain. Show- 
ing the ascendancy of man over the beasts, and 
the progress of civilisation, the book has a 
charm of realism and presents scientific Irullis 
in the guise of sometlnng 



From Two Legs 
(TJionilon Bulla wovtJi ) . 


‘ A HUGE NUMBER OF VISITORS.” 


akin to a fairy-tale. The 
pictures — five plates in 
colour and fifty drawings 
in line — combine to make 
it a volume of exceptional 
worth. ‘ Two-Legs 
stands alone, quite out of 
the ordinary run of books 
published for children ; 
and appeals ])rincipally 
to the love of romance 
and the intellectual 
hankering after know- 
ledge, which are 
characteristic of the 
modern child. 

THE 

HEADSWOMAN. 

By Kenneth Grahame. 

Illustrated by Marcia 

Lane Foster. 

(The Bodlcy Head.) 

An illustrated edition of 
the slight but spirited tale 
of the lady executioner, 
which was first launched 
on a serious world by 



Ffo The Little One's Annual “ John goes a-hunting.” 

{Blackie). 
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From Why and What “ Going to Work.*' 

{Wayd, Lock). 


merry Mr Grahame in itS<>S. Loafls of people, we 
suppose, will begin by reading tins d'r'ipnf willi 

solemn faces. It’s really meant to lx* droll and irres])onsible 
all the way through, and must be read in that humour. 
It was so ridiculous of Jeanne to wish to be an executioner ’ 



From The Headswoman Woodcut, Chap. 1. 


(John Lane). 


She was so pretty, so supple, so full of blushes. She is 
full of feminine wilfulness, and one morning decides she 
will take a day off. *' Whoever heard,” exclaimed a town 
councillor, ” of an executioner having a nervous head- 
ache ? There’s no precedent for it. And ‘ out of sorts ’ 
too I Suppose the criminals said they were ' out of sorts,' 
and didn’t feel up to being executed ! ” On 'tins day off 
she meets a gay gallant. Alas, the very day after, it falls to 
Jeanne in the course of her official duties, to have to cut 
off his head. Agitated at heart, she removes his lace 



From My First Fairy Cinderella. 

Story Book 

{i\tlson\. 


doublet, and points out a nick on the block. He, infatuated 
with Jeanne, is only too ready to die by her dainty hand. 
” He hummed the last air from Pans during her ministra- 
tions, and when she had quite finished, kissed the pretty 
fingers with a metropolitan grace. * Are you pretty 
comfortable ? * asks she. ‘ A bed of roses,’ replies the 
gallant prisoner, head on block. ’ And what a really 
admirable view one gets of the valley and the river from 
just this particular point ! ’ ” Of course the executioner 
is interrupted and the two made happy. Delicate fooling, 
and rich illustrations. 
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CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 



Eleph/\nt blowing 
h'lom How Lotys Had Tea 
with a Lion 

[Ulack). 



Fiom The Holiday Book ‘I don’t believe it 

) MOVES AT ALL.” 



J^'rojn How Lotys Had Gulls 
Tea with a Lion 

{Bhuh). 


HOW LOTYS 
HAD TEA 
WITH A 
LION. 


By F. B. Kirkmax, B A 
llhistraU'cl by Charles 
F OLKA R D S'' 6d 

(Blac k ) 


She didn't really have tea 
with the lion, but the dream 
was real enough to make 
Lotys think she had been 
through this startling ad- 
venture, and if the lion was 
as genial as the artist has 
conceived him, he must have 
been very jolly company. 
Not only did I.otys have 
tea and buns with her leonine 
companion, but there were 



other jaunts which all her 
voiiiig friends — ankd they 
will be many — will envy ; 
boat trips and bus-ndes, for 
instance, the story ot which 
ast(jnished Lotys’s mother 
when slie arrived home again 
safely, by way of her little 
berl. 'the author has^made 
Lotys a jolly little girl, and 
her hon-( hum (juite a good 
( oiiversation.dist, and, as 
long as our own little girls 
do not exhibit too much 
hurry to enter the lion-" 
house at the Zoo in emula- 
tion of the heroine, the 
story may be most heartily 
recommended to them. Mr. 
Charles Folkard's sketches 
arc as entertaining as ever, 
and Lotys was a lucky girl 
to find him, too. 
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KING ANNE. 

By Ethel Turner. 4s. net. (Ward, Lock.) 

Miss Ethel Turner's stories have won for themselves a 
sure footing with girl readers, and Anne and her brother 
Anthony, brought from the wilds of Central Australia to 
the civilisation of a town, will easily secure widespread 
sympathy and interest. For Anne and Anthony hadn't 
been taught social, etiquette ; they were used to a rough, 
solitary life, ^nd didn't quite know how to behave in com- 
pany, nor what to wear at a tennis party, nor how to mani- 
pulate the bewildering assortment of knives and forks at 
dinner — and the finger-bowls were a source of terror to the 
ignorant, sensitive girl and boy. They managed to survive 



From King Anne ' She accepted a cup of tea." 

(Ward, Lock)^ 


their debut into society, however, and quickly became quite 
familiar with town ways, although it was a puzzle at first 
to know how to spend all their money. Their mother bad 
brought them into a civilised area for the boy to get a career 
and the girl a husband ; and for their sakes she endured 
being separated from her own beloved husband, left behind 
at the back o' beyond. She was a quiet, unselfish woman, 
and didn't really intend to waste money. When the young 
doctor who worked in the slums came to see her, and 
accused her of wanton extravagance she was truly remorse- 
ful and would have gladly given some of her wealth to 
help the poor. But Anne ruled the roost, and Anne wouldn't 
let her. There was wordy conflict between Anne and 
the young doctor, yet in spite of it they fell in love. 
Principle held them apart — and which do you think con- 
quered, love or principle ? You will probably guess 
wrong, for Miss Turner's ending is as unexpected as it is 
natural. But one thing is certain — you won't be able 
to leave the story alone until you have found out. 
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CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


THE NEW PREFECT. 

By Dorothea Moore. 6s. net. (Nisbet.) 

Anyone who has had experience of girls’ schools will 
know the reluctance with which the girls themselves receive 
any change oi system, and how difticult it would he to 
impose such a change nj)on them without their consent. 
Yet Miss Georgia Harrison, when she took over Windicotes, 
was determined to institute the system of prefects, and 
appointed Petronella Carey senior prefect., Slie knew 
that Petronella, or Peter, as they called her, was trust- 
worthy and courageous, and looter, having undertaken 
the new post, made up her mind to fight down all obstacles 
in her path. She had jDlenty to fight, too, for almost the 
entire school was against her, led by Carol Stewart, the 
head girl. , Miss Moore writes in her usual brisk, .sym- 
pathetic style ; her characters really live, and the story is 
one of absorbing interest. 



From The New Prefect “ Mv last.” she said 

{Nisbet). BLANDLY. 


SCHOOLBOY PLUCK. 

By Harold Avery. (Nisbet.) 

Tilings happened this way. Young Scarf believed that 
he was going to leave Rockfield College at the end of a 
certain term, so he determined to vent the pent-up indig- 
nation he cherished against a certain master, by writing 
down what he thought of him. This scathing message was 
neatly inscribed on a blank sheet in a tear-off calendar 
belonging to the master. Judge then how miserable Scarf 
was when he had to put in one more term at school. Didn't 
he just want to get hold of that calendar, and tear off the 
piece of paper. Mixed up with Scarf’s story is that of 
the engaging and modest hero, Fred Maple, w^hose cricket 
was so wonderful. This tale is a triumphant success. 



From Lost in the Jungle ' Their captors had thrust 
{Stanley Paul). back a curtain concealino 

A SECRET DOOR.” 



From Schoolboy Pluck " I’m awfully sorry.'* 

(Nisbet). 
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LOST IN THE 
JUNGLE. 

By May Wynne. 

5s. net. 

(Stanley Paul ) 

Nita and Muriel Gas- 
ford, the young daughters 
of an Indian army olhcer. 
are going out to rejoin 
their father and inotlici' 
in B o m b a 1 1 h 1 n 

sight of land tlie ship 
sinks in a storm, and the 
girls, clinging to a rail, 
are washed ashore. They 
are joined later by a boy- 
companion, l^ex, who has 
also been saved. The 
three set out, Rex leading 
the way. Nit a and 
Muriel have been Cxiii 
Guides at home and know 
something, of scouting. 
Adventure follows breath- 
lessly upon iidventiire 
The children find them- 
selves in strange places — 
in an ancient hunting- 
lodge of the Rajah oi 
Rangoni, in a grass-grown 
well with a secret passage, 
and in a ruined temjile, 
whose floor is thick witli 
the slime of age-old 
offerings to its patron 
god. Kistna, a faithful 
native, who has more than 
once been their friend, 
rescues them, and all 
ends hapjiily. Quite a 
thrilling tale. 



From The Robin’s Christmas Eve 

{Warne) 


‘To SMOOTH ITS SCARLET 
FEATHERS DOWN OUR 
HERO DID NOT FAIl." 


CRYSTAL’S 

VICTORY. 

A Story for Girls. 

By Cecil Adair. 

5s. net. 

(Stanley. P^l.) 

Crystal Moncrieff, aged 
.sixteen, has been working 
hard at school and has 
broken down after the 
scholarship examination . 
She is sent abroad for the 
sake of her health to live 
wath an aunt ^111 Santa 
Serafina. Here she 
makes friends" with the 
Delorames, two boys and 
two girls (the eldest, 
Beatrix, being about her 
owai age). Their mother, 
a Portuguese beauty, has 
died, and their father 
a 1 1 o w^ s the children to 
grow up as they please. 
Crystal soon finds that 
some mystery surrounds 
Mr. D e 1 o r a 1 n e , who 
sjiends most of his time 
at the gaming-table, and 
that it IS connected wath 
her Aunt Amy. llow^ a 
reconciliation is arranged 
betw'een the tw(^ and how 
large is Crystal’s part in 
bringing it about, makes 
a pretty story. Crystal 
IS a lovable character and 
her ideals are put into 
jiracticc in a cheerful 
wav. 



From The Arabian Nights “A maiden clad in 
(C2C1I Palmer). tattered garments. 

WHO KISSED MY HAND.** 



From 'Ihe Arabian Nights *And when he had 

{Cecil Palmer). shaved that man 


he gave him a 

FARTHING.'* 
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From Lovai Fraser’s Edition 


OJ John Clay’s “ Begf^ar’s Opera " 


WM. HEINEMANN’S 

CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


Milton’s 


Illustrated Gift -books 


• a IV/foct mustratod with 24 colour 

ancl-whiU* text decorations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Cr. 4to. 25s. Also an Edition dr Luxe, niimbeicd and 
signed 550 copies t.3 3s. 

REYNARD the' FOX. 

illustrated in colour and black-and-white by G J) Arinour 
Cr. 4I0 1 ss Also an Edition dr J^itxr, numb<‘red and signed 
by autluir and artist £3 3s. 

Tlie HILLS of RUEL and Other 

Stories By J'lona Maclrod Illustrated in colour and 
blat k-and-white bN’ Margay Lawrence Cr 4to 15s. 


0111: -HOOKS T 1 r- > 

Jo/inGays 

The BECIGAR’S OPERA, "'rdecor*^ 

tod by C. Loral l^rastr, and amIIi original airs 111 lasciinile. 
This edition follows the text of i7()5 Kyi. 8vo 15s. 
Edition de Luxe. /3 3s. 


"P) Cecil Aldin. Illustrated wnth 

iG colour jilates and many black- 
and-white skeiditjs by CVr// J/t//;/ ( r 4to. 25s Alst) an 

Edition de Luxe, niiinbcred and signed by tlie artist. £3 3s. 

SUK.VEY E'lfty-one cartoons by 

• Coloin Iroiitispiece. Ci 4to 
Also a L P edition, numbered and signed by Max Beerhohm 
with one added drawing icxj copies ^3 3s. 

For Cat-Lovers 


For Dog-Lovers 


The DOGS of CHINA and JAPAN The TIGER in the HOUSE. 


in Nature and in Art Demy 4to £2 2s IHy T' IP F 
Collier A detain'd at count of the origin and breeding of 
Oiiental dogs, iiKluding TVkingese B('<iutifiilh illustrated. 


By Carl van Vechten Illustratid. Demy 8vo 25s. A 
toinplete, urbane, unique and most entertaining history of 
the manners, politics, ethics tind character of Pu.ss. 


Travel, History, Literature 


GREEN E AN DttP O L A R SEA 


By KNl'D RASML'SSEN 
The story of the Thule Kxpedition from Melville 
impassalile ice-fiekis throu}:;h undiscovered regions — 
wonderful volume of tiavel, hut it is a work of the 
profuse and unique. 

San Cristobal de la Habana. 

By Joseph llergesheimer The record of a ha]ipy iinpre.ssion 
of a city elusively lovely. 7 ** ^^d. 

The HOPE of EUROPE, 

A fearless analysis of European problems , written in his 
vivid st3’le. 


ASMi SSET^ Prefate by Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont, (LC.B., E'.R.G.S. 

rom Melville Bay to Cape Morris Jesup — 600 miles over almost 
ered regions — and at the end a race with death. Not only is it a 
a work of the highest scientihc importance. The illustrations are 

36.S. 

Habana. Sport in Wildest Britain. 

ppv iinpre.ssion Illustrated wnth twelve colour drawnngs by the late 

7s 6d. Dr. E. A. Ji^t/son. 25s. 

The Cruise of the Dream Ship. 

written in his By Lalph Stock. The story of a voyage half-way round the 

15s Avorld ill a 40-foot saihiig boat. Illustrated. 15s. 


New Novels 


The ICiul ot the 


F T EN N Y SON J ESSE 
7 S (xl. 


TO LET. John Galswtorthy. The ICml ot the 
Forsyte Saga. 7^- 

THE WHITE RIBAKD. F Tennyson Jesse 
A Ballet 111 Words. 7*5 f^d. 

THE CHRONICLES OF DAWN HOPE. 

G. F. Bkadby. The story of an Up tu-Date Public School. 

7s Gd 

LATCHKEY LADIES. Marjorie (H<\Nr 7s. (xl 


Published at 20 21, 

Bedford Street, IP'.C.2 



THE TREMBLING OF A LEAF. W. Somerset 
Macgham. 7s. 6d. 

THE HAUNTING. C. A. Dawson-Scott. The third 
ol the series of novels on the Handicaps of Life. 7s. ()d. 

THE GIFT OF PAUL CLERMONT. 

Warring roN Dawson 7s. 6d. 

CROSSING PICCADILLY CIRCUS. Ward Muir 

7s. 6d. 


Forty Page Autumn List 
Post Free on Application 
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JProm The Russian Garland 

(Philpol). 

V 


*The horse grew restive 

AND REARED HIGHER THAN 
THE WAVING FOREST.” 




NURSERY RHYME ALPHABET. 

By L. Edna Walter, B.Sc.. A.C.G.I. 

2 s. 6d. (Black.) 

With three artists — Charles Folkard, Dorothy 
Wheeler and J. H. Hartley — concentrating their 
skill on such a theme as nursery rhymes, the 
Alphabet " thus interpreted is a source of 
pleasure, *and by no means a ” lesson.*' Each 
letter carries its appropriate nursery jingle, 
sometimes two or three of them, and the 
little folks will thorouglily enjoy studying the 
tinted drawings and picking out their favourite 
characters. 


KEVIN AND THE CATS. 


By K. F. PuRDON. 


(S.P.C.K.) 



From Nursery Rhyme Alphabet 

{Black). 


' 3ing A Song of Sixpence." 


k-iA When “ Black Beauty " has been read for 

the tenth time, when “ Beautiful Joe's " well- 
311 — worn pages have been turned over and over, 

the child- 
ren often I 
demand 
thelife 1 

1) story of a 

cat. We 
rejoice to 
^ find this 

V one. It 

f'O* take 

its place 
by the 
two other 
a favour- 

ites. The 
very first 
i^aragraph 
— “I often 
wonder 
now if any 

rivE ^ 

‘HAN more 

ups and Prom Trails to "He blew hard 

downs Wonderland and he blew 

in life than Hancock). soft.” 

I can look back 

upon. ... I have been petted, and I have been 
bullied and hunted. I have lapped more cream 
than was good for me, and I have been almost 

starved. . . 

— claims the ^ 

attention of 
the young 
reader and 
puss-lover. 

The kitten 
comes out all 
right, we 
hasten to say, 
after fearful 
vjcissi tud e s, 
which leave it 
lame, it is left i 

comfy with a j 

basket and j 

good food. i 

We are highly **" 

pleased with 

this unpreten- •• Three Blind Mice.” 

tious and Reduced from coloured illuatratlon by 

Anne Anderson. 

engaging Prom Old English Nursery Songs 
book. (Harrap). 


From Trails to 
Wonderland 

[Gay (?> Hancock). 





•• Three Blind Mice.” 

Reduced from coloured illuatratlon by 
Anne Anderaon. 

From Old English Nursery Songs 
{Harrap). 
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The New JV orld of 
T o-day 

Edited by A- R. HOPE MONCRIEFE 

W lIATEVJiK lie may ha\c* to noRloct, the man 
who aspires to be cultured cannot omit 
some study of the world he livo.'» in and of 
the varieties of men who share it wiili him To 
say that the ideal w^ay of studvmjj; one’s world and 
one's neighbours is to travel is a truism bnt even 
to-day the number of people* wlio can devote any 
great length of time to this method of self-educa- 
tion is very small. Even the traveller is not 
independent of books What his predccc'ssoi s 
have discovered and recorded sujiplies him w-ith 
the of knowledge whicli may give a meaning 

to the unfamiliar things he sees The man who 
has fo stay at home and w’oiild \et escape the 
reproach of homely wits must trust almost entirely 
to books to bring in revKwv before him the distant 
lands and strange pt‘oi)les w'lncb circumstances 
will not allow him to visit 

To such the present w’ork, The Scto World of 
To-Dav, published bv THE (lltESH.\M PEB- 
EISHING rOMPANY, T.Tl) , is invaluable The* 
w'nter of this wonderful survev of the earth is 
Mr. A. K HOPE :\I( )N('Rl hEE who.se range ol 
travel and extraordinanlv wide reading have 
givcMi him peculiar fitness lor the diftu'ult work 
of condensing into a few' volunu‘s an immense 
mass of information, w'lthouL being jirosv, and 
w’ithoLit omitting sutli pictures<pie detail as 
create^ atmosphere and local colour 

Tln^^vork is fully illustrated and includes close' 
upon 5<) Maps ol the highest excellence Spc-cial 
features d the Avork are the Commercial and 
Statistical Surveys and ('omparatiAe Tabh's and 
Diagrams jirepared by Proiessor Lionel \V i^yde 
These supply a Avealth of information upon siedi 
matters as governmc'iit. c'dncation, jiopulation, 
mineral, agricultural and industrial Avc'alth 

Prospectus and full particulais ^^lll be sent on 
application 

The New Gresham 
Encyclopedia 

P ROBABLY lew e<|ual periods in the world's 
history have Avitnessed such com]>rehensi\ e 
changes in tlu' syihere ol human altaiis as 
have the years of the* immt'diatc* past Xot onl> 
the rapid march of sriicxc K. the new oisc ovkries 
and INVENTIONS that haAc* been made, but also 
the SOCIAL AND POLirn al changes that have bc-eii 
wrought everyAvhc're, luiA'e giA'en rise to a multitiich’ 
of NEAV TOPICS Avhicli demand treatment 

Thus it IS obvious that the time is highly 
opportune for the ajipi'arance of the new work of 
reference* iioav offered tcj the yniblic by Ihe Ciresham 
Publishing t o , Ltd 

The Xew Gresham Encyclopedia is a vasj siokic- 
HOUSE OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, wlierciu thci reader 
will find the most rc*cent and accurate information 
on virtually anv subject in Avlnch he ma\ be* 
interested. 

The w'ork contains caret ully compiled Biblio- 
graphies to the* number of over J.cioo , these have 
been selecti.*d by experts They contain the 
names of nearly S(.>,ooo of the nn>st authoritative 
works. 

One volume Avill be cleA oted to an index aaIucIi 
will be an iiiv'aluable aid to the studeiu acting as 
it does as a key to the many topics dealt wTth in 
the Encyclopedia. 

Prospectus and full particulars of terms amU be 
sent on application. 

The GRESHAM PUBLISHLVCr CO , O'D.. of 
66, Chandos Street. Strand, London, W.C , aviII 
have much pleasure in sending illustrated 
Prospectuses of either, or both, of the above- 
mentioned important Avorks. 



VARSITY 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

« from the ordinary clumsy 

OO OlllCrcIil t\ pe of sectional bookcase. 
Beautifully designed in Oak and Mahogany. 

Buy as your Books Increase. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES 

Complete 3*Section Stuck In SOLID OAK £8 6s. 3d. 

itookUt and I mes from the Fatentcc and M anufacturcr, 

MINTY ), 44&45, High St, Oxford 

LoDdon Skowrooint : S*7, SoutiwnptoD St., Straad. 


L..,. 


• ;■ ■ i 


London School of Journalism 

Peisonally conducted by Mr, MAX PEMBERTON 
Vatrons : 

The Ri^ht Hon- the VISCOUNT NOBTHCLIFFE- 
The Bight Hon- the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 

The hight Hon the LORD BEAVE&BROOK- 

The Right Hon the LORD RIDDELL- 

The Right Hon- the LORD DAlZIEL- 

Sir ARTH 'R PEARSON. Bt 

bir GEORGE BUTTON, Bt 

Sir WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL. C-H-- 

bir ARTHlR QUILLER-CO jCH, M-A , Litt-D- 

Sir CHARLES STARMER 

CE IL HARMSWOKTH, Eeq , M-P 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM was 
founded under the aegis of the profession itself ; the 
guidance offered to students is given by professional 
authors of high standing. 

Writers are trained by correspondence in all branches of 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING, FREE- 
LANCE JOURNALISM. 

Those who desire an unattached career are schooled in that 
side of their art which they can turn to the greatest profit. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its 
students have been chosen for high positions, and their 
work figures in the foremost publications of the day. 

Fortunate in the patronage of the ^reat newspaper 
propiietors, the School enjoys unusual facilities for placing 
its successful students. 

Contributors to the Courses i 

ir ROUh RTSON \I('OLL, (' if. {KdUnr linlith Weekly, Bookman, &c.), 
Sir IKTIK'R QUILLER -COrCH, M. \.,Litt.D {King Edward VJI 
of English LUcruture, Cambridge), Mr HAMILTON lYFL, 
Mr NEWmW FLOWER, Mr. FETl KIDOE, Mr. BARRY PAIN, 
Mr' HAROLD CHILD, Mr M' B. MAXWELL, Mr. DION CLAYTON 
CAITHROP Ihe late Mr. CHARLJN OARVICE, Mr J. M. BULLOCH, 
Mr CHiRLFS SPEXSLR SARLE, .Mr ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Mr. 

Is J PRYOR, Mrs. IL. K. ( LIE FORD, Miss MARY BILLINOTON. 

Full particulars of the Courses of Instructions are given in 
the Prospectus, which may be obtained free on application 
to the ; — 

SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 

LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Ltd. 

110, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.l 
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THE * 

YOUNG 
OBSERVER’S 
HANDBOOK. 

, c 

By W. Percival Westell, 
F.L.S. (Philpot.) 

To the boy who takes up 
nature-study as a hobby 
this book will be a trusty 
companion, and it may well 
persuade him to extend his^ 
liobby into a serious pursuit. 
Tlurough the range of easily 
observed phenbmeiia the 
author takes his readers, 
treating of fossil traces, of 
birds and mammals, fishes, 
insect life, and other forms 
of life which can be found 
in any ordinary garden, 
and always with the right 
touch making his informa- 
tion interesting. P'ull hints 
are given on the necessary 
equipment, and there is a 
cajntal section on various 
kinds of pets and how to 
keep them. The illustra- 
tions are very clear, adding 
greatly to the usefulness of 
the text. The book has been 
taken over from IMcBnde, 
Nast cS: Co. by Messrs. 
Pliilpot, and will in future 
be issued by them. 


THE 

SKY 

RIDERS. 

By T. C Bridges With 5 
Illustrations (one in colour) 
by G. Henry Evison. Os. 
net. (Harrap.) 



From Animal Legends from Many Lands 

{Raphael Tntk). 


“ The Monkey at once became The greater portion of 
SUSPICIOUS.” yir. T. C. Bridges’ latest 



Vfom People’s Annual Two hares in Bsa 

, {Raphael Tuck). 


story for boys appeared as a .■>erial.in 
The' Children's Magazine — which is 
tantamount to saying that it is exactly 
the sort of thing that the public for 
which it is designed will appreciate. 
“The Sky Riders" is indeed Bn ex- 
cellent adventure story, cramiped with 
incident and hairbreadth escapes, 
breezily told, and unobtrusively im- 
parting scraps of out-of-the-way in- 
formation. Yon will find it — tliis is 
a note from personal experience — 
exactly the book to read aloud to your 
children, girls as well as boys, and you 
yourself will probably be almost as 
thrilled as they are. It is, howevei, 
advisable to begin the reading when 
you have plenty, of time on your 
hands, as yon will certainly not be 
allowed* to stop until you have 
finished the account of the voyage of 
the airship Avenger from Engltod to, 
the central Sahara. The Christmas^, 
holidays should just about suffice you. 




BOOKS LIMITED, PUBLISHERS 




5th 

Edition 

% 

now 

ready 


THE RECONSTRUCTION of MIND 

By 

DR. ESMl^ WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, M.A. - _ 

A New Way of Mind Training. 

Crown 8Vo. Cloth. & - net. Post free 6 6. 

(Author of “INDIA : POEMS,” “THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH PATRIOTISM,” etc ) 

This book Is a (‘oiui»r<‘honsive and praetiiuil systoui of mind training, 

<;nibod.vini>: the most reocnt PsycholoKioal Uoscarch. It treats of all the R L II 
functions of the mind from l‘ereeption to Creative (Jeiiiiis, and aims tSooliseUers 
not only at effici«>ncy, but at effiriieney directed to the rlsht ends. 


¥ ¥ 


77vV..Ss OPIMOXS 


The Tinier — -“T/tis' boak is a repeshtnf^ contrail lo 
the majoritv of hooks on fMtnial traininf^ . 
and ossentially practical It contains the sis>t of 
what the memory '^v^tems have to tifTcr, anthrof 
some much more valuable iiuths vs huh they 
omit ” 


CifdSA'ob” Herald —“A serv •ieii'silile book \s Inch mav 
be oonimended to the notice of tliose Icmpttd to 
spend puineason ucll-aiheiti'^ed Svstdiisot nimd 
training ” 

Publishers' Circular . — “Contains .i «ic.it deal of wme 
thinking and attiacts the tlionehttul leadti liom 
the stait ” 




FICTION 

Clown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 
With Picture Jacket. 


NEW FICTION 


POPULAR 2/n net NOVELS 


SON of TWO FATHERS 


F’cap. 8vo. ('loth. READY. 

MEMBER OF TATTERSALLS 

( I.IVK PKxMBERTON 


FAITHFUL FOOL 

By G. B. Bur<iin 

CALIBAN ISLAND 

By S. N. Skdgwick 

YELLOW DEATH 

By Ukl Kkv 

M’ LORD OF THE WHITE ROAD 

By Cedkic D. Fpasek 


By A. MARCUS ENGLAND 

With Picture Jacket. 

IdBRARY Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5/ net. 

A R^markaMe Novel for which a big demand 
is anticipated. 

NOW READY 


BEYOND THE BLUE 

Stacey Blake 
THE MAN WHO WAS AFRAID 
William Wk-struf 
THE LADY PASSENGER 

A. W. Marchmont 

THE WOMAN IN GREY 

C. i\. Williamson 

UNMARRIED 

Secund Impression. Florence SPEED 
Adapted troiii the famous 
all -British feature film. 


Also at 6/- net 

HUNTED BIAN 

By Harold Be(jbie 

THREAD OF FLAME 

By Basil King 


READY. 2/6 net. Ciown 8vo. Cloth. 

FROM OUT OF THE SILENCE 

By BESSIE KYFFIN-TAYLOK 
It IS “Ghostly” and Thrilling. 


SPORT OF FATE Stacey Blake 


NEW TITLE 

SON OF TWO FATflERS 

A. MARCUS ENGLAND 

Now Ready 2/'- net 


NEW EDITIONS 
3/6 NET LIBRARY NOVELS 

Crown 8 VO. Cloth. Picture Wrapper. 

THE WHITE POPE By s. R. CnocKKTr 

JEW By David Heller 

OH, MARY! By D. a Beck i- ft Terrfll 

MASTER of the COMMANDERY By s. N. Skdgwick 
BERYL IN INDIA ... By B. Wingfif.ld-Straipord 
RACHEL By L. Turner 

Now Ready 


“FORUM ” COPYRIGHT NOVELS lyd. 

ART PAPER BACKS, PRINTED i net 
TRI-COLOVJR. CLEAR TYPE. 


Ready. Full Length Stones, Size 8^ in. by 5J in. 

I. TWO WAIFS ... Eiin 

Adelaide Rowlands 

2. GREEN RAY 

William Le Queux 

U CAVES OF SHEND 

David Hennes.sey 

4. RAINBOW MYSTERY ... 

WiLi I AM Le Qurux 

5 TWO VANREVELS 

Booth Tarkington 

0 . DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER 

Harold Bindloss 

9. THE MAN AT THE GATE Eff ie Adelaide Rowlands 

8. THE CLUE 

... Carolyn Wells 


LONDON: 187, FLEET ST., E.C.4 and at LIVERPOOL & PRESCOT 
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rvofii The Seven Champions of Christendom 

[Raphael Tuck). 

HALS BOOK AND 
PETER’S PAGES. 


THE SEVEN 
CHAMPIONS OF 
CHRISTENDOM. 

Told by Kose Yeatman 
Woolf. Illustrated by 
Howard Davie. (Raphael 
Tuck.) 

Tales of noble deeds and 
great adventures, of magic 
and mj-stery, always appeal 
strongly to youth, and in 
this charmingly produced 
book young readers may 
become absorbed in t h e • 
most thrilling romance. St. 
George and the l^ragon — for 
a vivid picture of the im- 
mortal combat Mr. Davie’s 
frontispiece would be hard 
to beat — St. David of Wales, 
St. James of Spain, the great 
Tournament at Athens, and 
miiny other saints ai\d events 
are depicted or described. 
The colour-plates have the 
fascination of old prints, and 
the book as a whole is an 
admirable gift for any boy 
or girl with a leaning toward 
old romance. 

PEPPERY pat 

AND THE OTHERS. 

By T y . Tiddeman. 

3s ()d (Chambers ) 

\\’c were hunting for a 
book to give a young fn-eiid 
of ours just eight years old 
- a cheery, fair-haired, 
dauntless Margaret — when 
we came across “ Pcppcr\' 
I^al ” W'c had not read 
more than a page or tw'o 
before we became avvare that 
this was the book, i^'or it 
is written m just the right 
language, in simple w'ords 
that any child can under- 
stand It is not a baby-book, 
nor yet a grown-up school- 
girl’s book, but is just right 
for eight. And Patience 
herself is splendid, the doc- 
tor’s merry little daughter, 
who goes in her daddy’s car, 
makes friends with every- 
body, has a wonderful time at the Zoo, loves animals, her 
Nanny and her home A modest but very real success. 


' The Dragon fell to earth dead." 


By Annie IMatheson and ('haris U. F'rankenisuro. 

New Edition. 2 s. 6d fC'ursUor Publishing Co ) 

This i.s a. neAv edition of a little volume of verses that 
makes a double appeal to the child-mind and to those 
who love children, hairy -poems are not easily written i 
they presume a considerable amount of sympathy with the 
fresh, unspoiled faith of the child in unseen playmates, 
and it is pleasant to find that the series here entitled 
Hal’s Book,” wdth the additional ” Peter’s Pages ” 
WTitten by^ Peter’s mother, possess that indefinable com- 
' prehension of the early years of life which we so soon, 
as a rule, forget. The ” Sing-Song of Saint (George and 
the Dragon ” would make an excellent recitation, and 
“ A Present for the Prince ” is one of the prettiest fairy- 
lyrics imaginable. Some attractive illustrations in black- 
and-white and colour w'ill please tlie little folks. 


FATHER TUCK’S ANNUAL. 

(Raphael Tuck ) 

The splendour and variety of ” Father Tuck,” who must 
be a visitor as welcome as Santa Claus himself in hundreds 
of homes, is more than ever in evidence this year. Merely 
to read the names of the contributors and artists is to feel 
certain of good things within these attractive covers ; 
there is music, fiction of the most delightful juvenile 
brand, there are versed that will make capital little recita- 
tions for little voices, and pictures from which w'e cannot 
even begin to select any for special mention, so jolly are 
they^ all. And the short natural history articles are written 
just in the right vein to appeal to wanderers who sometimes 
visit the Zoo and want to learn something about its popula- 
, tion. Any y’oung critic who finds cause for complaint in 
tliis wonderful book deserves permanent indigestion from 
too much Christmas pudding. 




B. T. BATSFORD’S 

•CHOICE BOOKS 


Everyday Life in the Old Stone Age 

'‘V."' ^ “ « QI ENNKLL, authors of 

of f^trulav Ihiuf^s m h.iij;]arul ’* CoutainiiiK no papes, 
‘'V FroniispioLt' and 70 drauiiif;', bv the .authors depictinc 

prehistoiK man and his fainih lile, tools, .inim.il-., art, etc 8vi*. In 
paper boards. l>rice, 5s not. {Just puhli^lud ) 

*‘”<1 aclnovenionts of 

tarJiest man Illiistralod and prosontotl in an attractive tonn. 

Eve^day Things in England . 

Written and llUistiatcd l)v A\ and C II R OUENNKI.L. In two 
parts tail I T>(riod from io60-i4f).^ J*a,t H Period from rsoo- 
1/99 l-ach J ait t mtains fioni 90 to 100 Illustrations, some beiiiR m 
( f) our J nee, hs p<l net per pai t \lsf) issue 1 complete in one volume, 
price, Ids dll net ’ 


.\lthoiiKh written ifriinarilv loi bovs and ^iiK of ]>ublic school age 
this account of the eveivdav life ot tlie linglish people wnll be read 
^'fTh i-njovnient bv all grown-up lolk The atfuiate and spirited 
illustratioiis make a stiong apjieal to .irt stiulents and otlu rs interested 
111 the fle\ elo])nient of the styles of Rnildiiig, 1 )e< oraiifui. .ind t'ostuim. 


The XVIIIth Century in London 

-\n acioiint of its Sui.il Tat< and Aits Rv IC liivKLSKlRI) CH\N- 
(.ELLOK. M A . b U Tlist Soi Lontaming jho ])ages. with 192 Illus- 
trations, be.intiliillv jiniited ni sepia, most!. re]>iofUi(ed from rare 
prints .ind drawings liy conteniporarv artists, im Indmg a luunber 
hitherto niipiiblislie 1, together with a nunibei of jihotographs and a 
I'roiuispief e in (.okfiii .ifter a di awing bv Kobi rt Dighton. C rown ato. 
Cloth Piiee, ^^s net 

Look throngli tlie ])n tures, reail the stones th the f)l«l winding streets, 
the tortuous w.ivs, tin obsiurf (oiiits, tin gallerieil inns, the splendid 
mansifuis ot th.it age , and \uu will have an impression of a Eoudon 
w-ondertuilv ]u< tiiresfpie, ( unous, imhanting, loinantic , and vet 
< l.issK .nul slatelv ” -/ he I I'cning A cii s 


English Church Monuments, a.d. iiso isso 

A Study of Tombs ami b.tligies of the Medi.T-val T'eriod Rv F. 11 . 
CRdSSLEA , b S .A , author ot “ b.nglish ( hun h Woodwtirk” ('on- 
tainmg j^o pages, with ujivvards of 550 illustr.it icuis, manv full-pagi. 
from speinil Photfigraphs, (hiefly taken by the author,' and from 
Drawings Ciown ^to Cloth gilt ^^2 net. 

A History of Architecture 

On the Comp.arative Method Ry Si RAMSTLR FLETCHER, 
b R 1 R A Sixth J-.ditum, revised, reniodi Ik d, and gi(.«tlv enlaiged 
With m.mv new- Diagrams, s])eeijllv prepared lor this edition, eorii- 
prising in all ^.500 Illiisti .itioijs, reptoduffd fiom IMiotographs of 
Rmldings of all .iges, .iiid Iroin spec lallv -picpaiefl Dr.iwings of C<»ii* 
stniclive and Ornamental Detail Thiik Demv Svo ''k»th gilt. 
PriCt , ’s iKt 


Samplers and Stitches 

-A Handbook of the Embroiderei s Art Rv Mrs. \RCHIRALD 
C IlRISl II. Containing a ( olmired Erontispn ce, a senes ot ^3 Pboto- 
grattliK Pl.ites of embioiJeiv p.uuls and s.miplcis, mostly de>?igned and 
vvffrke 1 spe( lallv tor the iiofik , .iiui Dnigiams of stitfhes, im- 

broidei ic's .iml pi.ntir al details ^to Linc'ii Ro.ircR Piu<‘. .I'.s n< t 

The Child in Art and Nature 

conijjlete Chil.l Refereni e loi \itists, ( i.iftsmen. Art Students, 
Photographers and Child Loveis R\ A .A. RRANN With over 
300 splendid Illustrations ot Child l\»ses, mule .iiid draped, .ind of f.u i.il 
exyiressions, ,n turn stiulies, ,dso an important smes ol pi«»dii< turns i>£ 
the Child in Art by great masters ot ii.imling. sdilptuit , .intl dcxoiative 
.art, and numerous examples of the iisi of Child Forms m moflern art 
and design. 4to. In decorative wrapyur JTicc, los in t 

Drawing for Art Students and Illustrators 

By ALLEN W^ SFvARY C'on taming ggo p.igi , with 70 attractive 
Illustr.itioris l.,arge Svo (^loth bo.iids I’luf, ijs net 
A thoroughJv’^ jir.utual and carefully gi.ub d toiiisewdiuh will be (oiiiid 
inv.iluable to .ill students aiul esyMti.ilK to tlu se win* pursue their 
Studies by the “ selt-taiight " niethoil 

The Art of Drawing in Lead Pencil 

By JASPER SAIAVb’A’ .An I'.xtrcnulv .iltr.utive in.mual, de.ilmg 
clearly and fully with everv aspect of the subjivt from simjdc' skit* lies 
to highly-finished works ot .art Jlliisti.iled bv i.:’ fine reproductions 
of the work of le.iding ai lists, including Mnirlic.id Rone*. ^ i il King, 
F. L 13 Griggs, Hedlev Fitton, 1 L b-in.iniul, I ewis R.iuinei, Heath 
Robinson, Frank Dicksee, RA , ('1 D Ariiicmr. Waltei West, etc 
Large Svo. Cloth boards Price, los Od net. 

Figure Studies for Artists and Designers 

Containing a line senes of loS Photogr.iphu Studic*s from tlie living 
model of temale, male .uul child siib|ects. spcci.dlv pc»sed and repro 
duced to a faiily large sc.de With anatomical notes and hints on 
attaining proficiency 111 Figure Drawing Ry (• M. ELLWOOD .ind 
F. R. YERBIJRY. 4to. Cloth. Price, lOs. net. 

The Book of the Dance 

By ARNOLD CiENTbIL. Cont.umng 89 beautiful Idiotogiaphio 
showing ,a vaiicty of poses by the c-hic.f inodem c-xpoiu-nls c>l 
v.anous schools of dancing, incliulmg studies of Isuloia Duncan, 
Ruth St Denis, Maud Allan, Anna P.ivlovri and the Russian Rallit. 
Loie buller, the Spanish scihool, and other tl.issu'.il and emotional 

dancers, European and Amet lean Lar'ieSvo. Cloth Pruo .2s net 

Bai'iford's Publicaitons include a lar^e number of important 
and richly illui^traied books on Archilecturt . Intirmr Dcutration, 
hurmturc, and other branches of line and Applied Art. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent free on request 


B. T. B.^TSFORDy Ltd., 94, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


LAURIE’S BOOKS 


T. FRANCIS BUMPUS 

THE CATHEDRALS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 

New One Volume Ediiion. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and Wrapper, and 52 Half-tone Pictures. Fcap. 410. Cloth. 

21 /- net 

This IS a new mclusive edition of Mr Rumpus s well -knowm work originallv 
published in 3 volume's The book h.is been tlioioiighJy revised and brought 
up to dale; it iiu hides the latest secs r.iiscd to c'jMscoyval rank 

EDWARD STEP 

BRITISH INSECT LIFE 

A popular introduction to entomology by the best known 
authority. 248 illiistratums. 10/6 net 

PIERRE LOTI 

THE SAHARA 

A novel of desert love. Demy Svo. C.’oloured frontispiece. 
10/6 net 

BARRY PAIN 

GOING HOME 

The fantastic romance of the girl with angel eyes and 
the man who had wings. 3/6 net 

FELIX GADE 

COLLECTING ANTIQUES FOR 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT 

86 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. ('loth. 18/- net 

A bonk dealing W'lth the experiences of the Autlioi in the fasc'inating 
•scMich lor antique fuiniture, prints, etc, dining the past twentv-five 
yc'ars, and profusedy illustrated with some fine ex.imples puichasoc.! by 
Jinn during this peiiod .ind subsc*ciiientlv sold bv' .luction, giving in many 
msi.uK'es the prices icabsc'd 

T. WERNER LAURIE. Ltd.. LONDON. E.C.4 

Send for l.aurte'i, Hook Notes 


Kegan Paul & Co.’s New Art Books 

A MAGNIFICENT FOLIO WITH COLOURED PLATES 

SUBJECTS PORTRAYED IN JAPANESE 
COLOUR PRINTS: A Collector’s Guide to all the 
Subjects Illustratod. including an Exhaustive Account 
of the " Ciishingura " and other fanunis Plays, together 
with a Causerie on the Japanese Theatre By 
B.ASIL STEWART, author of “ jai>anese Colour 
Prints," e'tc Illustrated with Reproductions of over 
270 prints, 22 of whith aie in Colour. Folio 84 /'- net. 

THE POTTERY & PORCELAIN FACTORIES 

OF CHINA : Their (ieogra pineal Distribution and 

Penods of .Activity 16 pp , with a Map in 3 Colours. 
By A L IIFTHFRJNGTON. 4R>. 10/6 net. 

A P' . c".',.ii-v SuppLmeril to Mk R 1 HOBSON’S gre.it work (now 
worth about £30) The m.ij* mrlie.itcs the- position of the vanou.s 
f.i( tones there dc-'.c.ri bed. 'J lu- t eiitris of ]'r kIiic tmn arc distinguished 
III green, led .md brown, .u cording to their d.ite ol origin in the T'ang- 
Sung, .ind ^’ll.Ul, .md Mmg .md Ch’mg Dvri.isiies respc'ctively Lists 
.ire .ilv» printrd .inangmg the l.n tones .n t ordiiig to ProVMiices and 
.ic cording to the Dvii.isties m which they w< rc' in cq)er.ition 

SILVER, PEWTER, AND SHEFFIELD PLATE 

By F W 1UH<GF:SS With 83 fine illustrations on 
art paper {" Home Connoisseur " .'-cries) ; 320 pp., 

Svo, cloth gilt 12/6 net 

ToiiUins liistoru.d chapters on the c .irlv uses of silvcT vessels and thi* 
source ol tlie im tal itselt , accounts ol f.mious silversmiths and of 
their grc’.il works, .md ol .iiniiiit silv'er \ c ssc’ls tiic piototv'p^’^ 
domesiic pkiU, ti.mng the evolution of Lible Silvc-i Let lesiastical 
plate is I'lllv dealt vvitli. and then are cli.ipu-rs on Koval and on Muni- 
cipal riale. as well .is on that ol (. ollegt and 1 rade (uiilds Many 
piaitlcal chapters miuati the amaUui into the nivsteni-s ol the craft. 
.Spinal attention is devoted to Xmciu'.m IM.itc , with interesting refer- 
|•IU.c•s. The ilhistiatioiis lorin a special feature ot the* volume. 

Other Volumes ry Mr. Hukglss in the Series • 

ASTJQVE FURNITURE. T2/6 net 

ANTIQUE JEWELLERY ANDJTRINKETS. 12/6 net 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN [KiprlHiiiKji 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 

ILiONDOM 
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SHEILA’S 
MISSIONARY * 
ADVENTURES. 

The 'StoVy of a 
Child's Visit to 


By J. Sinclair 
Stevenson, M.A., 
B.D. 4 S. (Clarke.) 





Ffo%n Nursery Rhyme Alphabet 

{Black). 


' X IS FOR Xmas. 




‘W 




m I 




- 




SPnm Little Folks' Christmas Voluir^ 

(Casseir). 


id. , 


I 










” The treasure I The treasure 

AT LAST 1 ** HE WHISPEREO. 


‘ ' Sheila's Missionary 
Adventures " * is an 
attempt to help the 
modern boy and girl 
to enter sympatheti- 
cally into the actual 
life and work of mis- 
sionaries in India. We 
wonder the idea was 
^55^ not adopted before. 

We do not remember 
having met with a 
book of this scrt. 

* „ Without doubt many* 

®' little children who 

cherish missionary 
boxes will like to read of 
this Sheila, who goes out to 
a kind aunt and uncle and 

immediately finds out that all 
missionaries arc good to her. 
Many details of the strange life 
are given — we are told how 
Sheila’s bath-room was just a 
Splashing place, and how there 
w’ero no fire-places, and many 
open doors, and we hear [all 
about the mosquito net. Happy 
and hopeful pictures are painted 
of the mission schooK, and [of 
the little Hindu and Moham- 
medan boys singing of the love 
of Jesus. The mission work 
flcscnbed is that of the Insh 
I’resbj tcrian Cliurch, in fthc 
Gujarati-speaking part of India ; 
“ but if Sheila had gone out 
to any other mission,’' says the 
author, " I don’t think she 
would have noticed much 
difference.” The story is told 
very simply and will appeal 
strongly to young readers. 


THE ^ 

JUNGLE 

BOOK. 

By Kuuyard Kipling With 
Illustrations in colour by 
Maurice and Edward 
Detmold. ios. net. (Mac*, 
millan.) 

,*!#!■ 

The classics need no review- 
ing. A ‘‘ good ” review or a 
" bad ” one would make no 
difference ; there they ai«, 
established, and there they will , y 
stay. So we greet anal0|iEr^s^, 
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The Strand Engraving Co. 

LTO. 


Makers of the Finest Blocks for 

COLOUR & BLACK-AND-WHITE PRINTINC 


ENGRAVERS TO "THE BOOKMAN" 


SPECIMEIVS OF OUR WORK CAN 
. BE SEEN IN THIS VOLUME . 


STRANCOLOR HOUSE 
MARTLETT COURT 
BOW STREET 
LONDON 
W.C- 


Telegrams: “ Straneolor, Facsimile Reproductions of 

London ” Pen - and - Ink and Pencil 

Telephone : Gerrard 5157 & 5158 Drawings a Speciality 
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edition of Mowgli and Kaa and Rikki-Tikki-Tavi as we 
welcome an old friend who arrives with full confidence of 
his reception ; we can read them again if so disposed, or 
can simply turn the pages to refresh our memory and to 
linger over the fine series of colour illustrations with which 
the artists have embellished and brought out the spirit of 
the familiar stories. We should select the frontispiece, 
'‘The Monkey J^ght,” “The Council Rock” and “The 



From The Jungle Book Mowgli and the Lone Wolf. 

(Macmillan), 



From Cornclli A little girl with 

(Lippincott). GLOWING Cheeks. 


CORNELLI : A STORY OF THE SWISS ALPS 

By Johanna Spvri. 12s (^d. (Lippincott.) 

Translated by Elizabeth P. Stork, and with several fine 
full-page illustrations in colour by Maria L. Kirk, this 
story of children and for children by a Swiss authoress is 
a charming gift-book. The group of child -characters is 
well portrayed, and there is a good “ plot/’ little Cornell! 
being in disgrace for a time ; but all comes right in the end, 
as it should for juvenile readers, at any rate. Having a 
different atmosphere Irom English tales lor children, this 
de.scription of a little girl's daily life among the mountain 
districts of Switzerland offers a pleasing variation from the 
ordinary' type of story, and is produced in so handsome a style 
that it makes a very acceptable and decorative appearance. 


Village Club “ as specially 
good examples of the 
colour- work ; but there 
are others which might 
appeal just as strongly 
to various reader s — 
" Kaa the Python,” for 
instance, which is a bit 
of uncanny realism in 
painting. The great thing 
in illustrating such a 
volume as this is to 
get right away from the 
“Zoo” effects which 
often make “wild” 
pictures exceedingly 
tame ” ; this has been 
successfully done by the 
artists, and this particular 
edition of the “ Jungle 
Book, "in beauty of produc- 
tion and printing, reaches 
a very high standard. 
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HEFFER 


The TitneH says:— “One of the most 
interesting books which has recently 
appeared.” 

CAJVIBBIDGE REVISITED 

Profusely illustrated. Foulseap 4to. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

I'ostage 9d. 

The HuHtmider says :~V There is no 
town in the world quite like Cambridgre, 
and Mr. Gray, whose work in another 
sphere must be known to thousands of 
Cambridgd men, is full of the right sort 
of enthusiasm. All Cambridge men, and 
others besides, will welcome Mr. Arthur 
B. Gray’s book.” 


They are simple in jdot as they are simjile luul l>eaiitiful in 
words; and they have already been aeted ])y village jdayers 
of many counties. 

SIX PLAYS. 15y FLORENCE HENRIETTA 

DARWIN, with an Introduction hy CECIL SHARP. 
Crown 8vo. Portrait. 9*. net. Postage 8d. 

The Plays in Five Volumes. Art paj»er covers. Is. 6d. 
each. Postage 4d. 

Titles : — The I^ovcrs' 'I'asks ; Rushes and Rriers : My Man 
John; Princess Royal and Tin* Secdsof Love; 'I'he New Year. 

These six idays are all concerned with the life of country 
]>eo[)le, and they are in some slight degree based on the P'oIk 
Songs of England. 


Lnneet says: — “Medical men might 
recommend this book to many anxious 
mothers.” 

STRING FIGURES. A„ 

for everybody. Ry W. W. ROUSE HALL, M.A., Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition. Crown Svo. 

Hoards. Illustrations. 28. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 

Meehmiieal Wovld cays: — “There is 
sufficient to interest those who care for 
such pastimes without entering a plea for 
a study of string figures as a means of 
communicating with native tribes when 
other means fail.” 


\ poem puhlished in The Ohserwr to commemorate the 
proclamation of the Ollieial Peace. 

THE BELLS OP PEACE. Ry JOHN 

(JALSWORTHY. Demy S\o, sewed. Printed in rtd and 
black on ivory jiaper. Is. net. Postage 2d. 


The New Statesman says: “No one 
could possibly regret having added it to 
his shelves.” 

CAMBRIDGE POETS I9i4-i920. 

An anthology eoin]uled hy E. L. DAVIDSON. (’i own. Svo. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 8d. 

The Glasgow ilevnld says : — “ The whole 
possesses such beauty and poetic sincerity 
as should obtain it a generous welcome 
from the public ” 


Poetry Revirir — “ A striking ])iece of Avork.” 

RUPERT BROOKE PLAQUE 

Facsimile <;opies of a phojiie modelled hy Mi.ss M.ASSEY 
from a photograph frontibjnece in “11)14 and ( )ther Poem^.’' 

Price in White Ts. 6d. net. Hioiize Colour 10s. 6d. net 
1 ostage 2s. 6d. in special wooden ho\. 

For all lovers of Rujiert Hrooke. 


CAMBRIDGE; 

W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 

LONDON: Slmpkio, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 

And from all Booksellers 


A Selection for Book-lovers 


FREEMASONRY 

AND THE 

ANCIENT GODS 

By Bro* J. S. M. 
WARD, B*A., 
F*R.Econ*Sot 
F.S.S.» etc* 

30/- net 
With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir JOHN 
A COCKBURN. 
IJemy 8vo, Clo.th, 
profusely 1 1 1 u s - 
trated. 

The book has been 
read and appioved 
by several of the 
Grand Lodge 
Officers of the 
Order, and will 
occupy a fore- 
most place in the 
literature of Free- 
masonry. Should 
be in the hands of 
every Mason. 

RUDYARD KIPLING 

A CHARACTER STUDY 

By R. THURSTON HOPKINS 

Third edition re-written. Ulus. Demy Svo, Cloth 12/6 net 
A critical and narrative review of Kipling’s works and a 
record of his career, side interests, hobbies, favourite 
writers and books. 

A comprehensive view of the subject. 

Northmost AUSTRALIA 

By R. LOGAN JACK, LL.D., F.R.aS. 

2 Vols. Demy Svo, 16 Maps, and Illustrations. 63/- net 

Three Centuries of Exploration, Discovery and Adven- 
ture in and around the Cape York Peninsula, Queensland, 
with a study of the narratives of all explorers by sea and 
land in the light of modern charting, many original or 
hitherto unpublished documents, and sixteen specially 
prepared maps. 

STUDIES IN NORTH 
AFRICA 

By CYRIL FLETCHER GRANT 

New and revised edition. Illustrated. 8/6 net 

The History of North Africa from the coming of the 
Phienicirms to modern times. An invaluable book for 
tourists to the North African coast. 

THE CHARM OF 
OXFORD 

Described by J* WELLS, M.A., Warden of 
Wadham College 

And Illustrated with 27 pencil drawings by W. G.. . 
BLACKALL. Second edition. 21/- net 

To be had of all Booksellers 

SIMPKIN, MARSHAU. HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., LTD., E.C.4 
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ALtCEfS 
AIWENTURES 
Ik WONDER- 

IlAkd and 
through the 

"LOOKING 

GLASS. 

% Lewis Carroll 
los. (Macmillan ) 

'^Perhaps it wa^ 
about time/’ we mur- 
mured, when we found 
this book on our table . 
the same old priceless 
story (with the “ Look- 
f ing-glass ” happily 
tacked on) and the 
same matchless Tenniel 
drawings. Our own 
cbpy, you see, was worn 
out ; the covers were 
ofi, and it leaned side- 
ways in the book-case 
with an exhausted air. 
Now here .is the new* 
edition in a handsome 
red cover, perfectly 
printed o n s^m o o t h 
paper ; and produced 
with all the elegance 
characteristic of the 
firm of Macmillan. So 
why do any more work 
at all to-day ? Draw 
up by the fire, and 
gaze on that charming 
picture of the mouse 
and Alice in the Pool 
of tears. (“ Perhaps 
it doesn't understand 
English,” thought Alice. 

I dare say it’s a 
French mouse, come 
over with William the 
Conqueror. ’ ’ T urn over 
.leisurely, pause, and 
feast a little. ” All of 
them bowed low 
‘ Would you tell mo, 
please,’ said Alice, a 
Kttle timidly, ‘ why you 
are painting those 
roses ? ’ ’* Later, ” and 
a borogrove is a thin, 
shabby - looking bird, 
with its feathers stick- 
ing out all around. . . .' 
Do you remember ? 

THE NURSERY 
BOOK. 

(Nelson.) 

Verse^ and stories in 
simple language and 
large type, with pictures 
colour and many 
and amusing 
dra^ll^ngs, all go towards 
ytki-ng this book a 
for the popula- 
the nursery. 


|reasure 

^of 



From Alice in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking-Glass 

{Macnnllan), 


**|FHE SMILED MUCH MORE 
THE ENOS OF HIS MOUTH 
MIGHT MEET BEHIND, SHE 
THOUGHT.” 



From OH His Own Bat ' The Vehicle was only Saved 

{Ward, Lock). from toppling over by the 

PRESENCE pF THE LAMP-POST.** 


On dull, damp days 
there is little doubf /^ 
that curiy heads ^ wiU 
cluster over its pages 
while one of the older 
children, or nujse her- 
self, unfolds the mystery 
of print. The nursery 
rhymes and their cor- 
responding illustrations 
are particularly good, 
while the animal stories 
have exactly the right 
touch of exaggeration * 
without being sgoiled by 
absurdity or caricature. 


OFF HIS 
OWN BAT. 

By St. John Pearce. 

4 s 6d. (Ward, Lock ) 

A Zolaesque treat- 
ment of school life may 
have its uses, but from 
the point of view of 
the boy reader, such 
volumes sufter from the 
same disadvantage as 
so many modern child- 
ren's books- -that is to 
say, they are about 
boys, rather than for 
boys. For the average 
youngster the Talbot 
Baines Reed tradition 
holds, and m ” Off his 
Own Bat ” St. John 
Pearce has provided a 
rollicking story of this 
class. A boy runs away 
from school to see his 
father who is dying with 
the Army of Occupation 
on the Rhine. Left an 
orphan and, save for 
the possession of an old 
house, penniles.s, the 
hero makes his way 
back from France, and 
arrives in the neighbour- 
hood of his ancestral 
home, where there is a 
big school called The 
Abbotts. Here he ob- 
tains the job of ground 
boy. The situation is 
an interesting one. 
Here is the late head 
boy of a big public 
school occupying a 
menial position ,in 
another public school. 
How he makes a posi- 
tion for himself largely 
by his cricket, and the 
part he plays in the 
life of the school,* is 
admirably told by the 
author. The description 
of the cricket matches 
are particularly goocL ( 
This is one of the most^^- 
original and entertaining* , 
school stories we teve/; 
read for some time. j;^^; ; 
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'W%Qj 9 l^ — l^nton Toumaiiienti Oolotired plates folio, 1S43 I5 ta Dryco'i 
n jmtieiA CiWnnionweitJth, a vob , ipti, 21s Oscai Wilde’s Salome, rare 
^ first editi^JIhistrated by Beardslev, £7 10s Georse Moore's Hail and Fare 



J610S Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, £77^ Hibbert Journal Vols I to XI /"a 10V , 
Hiifs Footsteps of Dr Johnson, iSgo, £3 3s Monthly Review edited by Henry 
Newbolt, Vols 1 to XVII £2 los , Moitis> (Wm ) Collected Works fine Library 
Edition, t4 vols 1910, £15 15s Reign of Tenor (French Revol ) 2 vols 1898 
£$ 3s , Omar Khayvim, large paper copy Villon Soc> £4 4s Madden s United 
Inshxnen best edition byORcillv 12 vols mimt lous illustrations, iqi6 £8 Mey 
nek s Ancient Armour, 3 vols folio coloured plates £0 los Cust s Lift of 
Benvenuto Celhni 2 vols 1910 30s hroudt s History of Lni,land best I ibrirv 
Edition 18701^12 vols £5 S'* John Davidson s Plavs 1891 30s Maupissmts 
Select Works in Pnglish 8 vols £2 2s Drama tn. Works of St John Hankin with 
introduction by John Dnnkwater 3 vols 1912 25s Smollett s Works eflitt I by 
Samtsburv, 7 vols 25s Hall s Meditations and \ovips Divine and Mordl 1616 
£2 2S Albcrtus Magnus de Sec retis etc 1662 /"• los Carter s Specimens ot G ithic 
Architecture and Anaent Bull lings m I nglan 1 i o\il^s 1824 4 vols 21s the 
Russian Ballet with colomed an! other illustrations ba Ken Bull 1913 '»s 

Henry Newbolt s W orks The Sailing of the Loiif, Ships pi tstiitation copv from the 
author 190a, 10s fid Morin 1 a Tragech i8qs ()'> S ni,s r f Memorv in 1 Hope 
^909* 7s fid ,lhe Island Rite 1901 3s ( 1 The Bo KcfCupil 1)09 Os \ New 
Studvof Enghsh Poetrv 1)17 8s f i Llizaheth Barrett Bi owning, s Potn s v Is 
first edition 1844 £225 B B Breunmg s An Lssavon Mind an 1 other I oerns rare 
first edition 1826 £3 3S Ric ir li Piess Books Song of Sr lomon £3 3s Celle ted 
Poems of Rupert Brooke £2 Kills s Catullus 35s Alice Mcvnell s Mirt the 
Mother of Jesus 42s — ill limited issues and numbtre 1 Women of All Nations 
2 large vols gjjnousplaUs 4'’s BryeesTlu Hoh Roman Empire 8s fid Free 
masonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorurn **9 vjls £ 5 Chirl^ttc Yonge s Novels 
30 vols, £4 4s ^ Knight s Worship of Priapus rue first edition i78r Debrett s 

Peeiage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionagc 1915 illustritcd with Armoiial 
Beanngs new copy published at 31s fid pure 5s rd post free I iltt one 1 iks 
by Lrrd Dunsany first e lition loi*; 25s 1 if ty Caricatures b\ Ma Bccibohm 

fii St edition 1913 £2 2s I rank Hiirisi, Life of Oscar Wilde 2 mK /2 2s 
Cinderella 345 viriants of Cm ierella etc 189^ 30s Studies on the Legcn 1 of 
the Holv Grail b\ Alfred Nutt 1888 i4 los Crabbe s I ife and P eins 8 vils 
1834 De Qumcc\ s W orks 15 \ols 18(2 /i I'is Birket I ster s Pictures 

f 1 nglish lanis aye India Ii f 1881 30s Hartland s 1 nmitivc I aterr il\ 

V Is 1909 30s Chimlcrlams Immai uel Kant \ 1 1914 1 Ku‘>kin s 

Works complete Icstliliary idilion 39 \o)s £ s Omar Khawim Quaritch 
/3 Ihe fitler 4f v Is pubh hers el th £21 The Sketch 80 vc Is 

publishers cloth £30 Illustrate 1 Londc n News 4( v ils handson < h bauni £12 
Oscii Wildes Sphinx ilUistrited ly Alastaii '•ss I rtv three Drawings Iv 
Alastaii 1914 £2 2S Austin Dobson s I ighteenth C enturv \ 1^,1 ettes large j aper 
sigiic 1 bv author vols £ s Tahnson s Rassclas illustrate 1 by Sinirkc iSiq 
^ 3 3s Bin len s lllustiati ns to Bvr n large paper c ip\ fullmoroeco gilt 3 v Is 
1833 yfi los 1 an Iscape Illiistratioi s t the W aaerley Novels and Poctieal Werks 
tieecalf gilt 4vtls 1833 /55s G illeiy of Portrait 7 vol lull c ilf gilt 1833 
iCiXQs PucklesClub onl\ 500 d rie 1817 n elror n f 2 ChimberlimsI aiinda 
tions of the 19th Centur\ vols 25s Crockett s Novels 24 vols £5 5s Swin ^ 
1 ) ime s Posthumous 1 f*ins hm 1 ina le paper e htion onlv 300 c pics clone 30s * 
Noves s First I ditions ^ort^ Singing Seunen pi csentatioii copv to Watts Dunton 
tram the aiith 1 yos 1 rc t fV\inThMiu 190S 50s Drake 2 vols iqot-S 
30s 1 he 1 oom of \ e irs i)o nre y 3 Cu a la Pres Broidilcs complete set 

1908-15 A 4s 1 uid s 1 eu 1 il 1 nglai I £ 2s R und Stu li in Pe ei igc and 
B imily Hist rv igoi £ .s Oi him Ire 1 thousan 11 km st ck C italogues 
1 applieatim If voii want i 1 o k m 1 ha\ tide I I hn 1 1 Is wh rc trv me I 
am the most expert b) k li id r e\tmt 

BAKER S GREAT BOOKSHOP John Bright St . Birmingham 


THE POETRY BOOKSHOP 


The following RHYME SHEETS will be ready early in December.^ 

Decorated by JOHN NASH 
“LEISURE,” 1 V W B Davids 
“TO A BUTTERFLY,” hv W liDswoiiTH 

Decorated by JAMES GUTHRIE 

“THE REBELLIOUS VINE,” Iv Hau Ll> Me M 0 

Decorated by C LOVAT FRASER 
‘ THE WIND,” (1 Cl mite 1 li m the 1 liiii,. Y iim Hr 1 Isi ks) 
“EPIQRAM,” hv < MAI Lks ( Cl I \ 

“LOVE’S SECRET,’ 1)\ 1 1 u >• 

The above at 4d net each 

Also decorated by C LOVAT FRASER 
“THE WORLD,” Iv W H Lands (luu 8d ) 

3M 

“SIXTEEN SONGS FOR SIXPENCE (1 iii>, Nuraeiv 
•^hett N< 1) 

A I atalogne of Rhynit sheets nlrc i Iv issue 1 will he Kent in in li 1(1 n 


35* Devonshire St„ Theobalds Rd., 1 ondon, W.C 1 


Books Make the 
Best Xmas Gifts 


1 hey form the one 
and only present that 
never comes amiss, 
and m the shape of 


an Esteemed or Rare 
Edition a graceful compliment is reflected on the good taste 
of both the giver and the recipient 

' Call and see my special display of Books on the Fine Arts, 
Illustrated Books, First Editions, and Works in General 

Literature, or I shall 

be pleased to send 
my new Cata- 
logue which contains 
many interesting and 
tare items. 


Henry Danielson 
64 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2 




LANTERNS 

4 and 

Lantern Slides 

y5^RE you a Lecturer, or a Public Speaker ? Have 
you tried the effect of illustrating your subject 
by the Lantern and really good slides ? We can 
give you sound and practical advice on this subject. 
Give us a call, or write to us We have a large 
stock of up to-date Lanterns — Gas, Electric, or Oil. 
Also portable Cinematograph machines Our stock 
of slides is* second to none in the country. They 
include such subjects as Natural History, Science, 
Botany and other Educational Subjects , also 
Religious and Social We manufacture original 

slides from your own photographs, either plain or 
coloured. The very best work guaranteed, as supplied 
by us to the leading Educational Authorities in 
this country and abroad. 

LONDON LIST OF LANTERN 
SLIDES 

Part ! — Sacred , Part 2— Educational, 1 3 net each, 

[post free 

Scientific and Optical 

Instruments 

EXPERIMENTS and Studies to be successful 
must be made with accurate and reliable 
instruments Our large connection in this branch 
of business makes it possible for us to supply 
instruments, accurate in every detail, reliable for 
service, of best materials, and at prices which will 
compare favourably with any other house in London. 
Visit our showroom, or write us for anything you 
may require Inquiries are welcome Orders from 
abroad receive careful and immediate attention. 
Our customers include the leading Education and 
other Boards m this country and abroad 

We have a magnificent selection of 

Microscopes, Stereoscopes and Slides, Field 
Glasses, Opera Glasses, Compasses, etc. 

J. W. BUTCHER, 

2 & 3, Ludgate Circus Biuldings, Farringdon Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4 

Geneidl Busincbs Manager L W MORTON GEORGE 
Ttlcphonc City 4914 
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collect specimens of it : solved the difficulty by filling the 
inner tubes of his cycle, and started back for England 
shadowed by spies. The gas proved to be of inestimable, 
value. Father and son determine to go back to the far-away 
spring to collect specimens for the British Government ; 
they buy a blimp - otherwise an airship, and s»tart on a 
mo.st exciting tour. There is an adv^enture on every page 
and we heartily commend the yarn. 

• 

THE TREASURE HUNTERS. 

By John Malkie. 5s. fjarrolds) 

Stories of hidden treasure never lose their power of 


From Birdland Stories " The Raven was alone 

{R.T.S,) IN HIS Dingle.” 

gripping the attention, and this one, in the excel- 
lent “ W arwick Rewards " series, is no exception 
to the rule. It tells of adventures on the other 
side of the globe, first in Australia, then in the 
tropical islands of the Malay seas, in search of 
secret stores of value, and the excitement is 
maintained right up to the last. The opening of 
the story, which describes a fracas with strikers 
over the harbouring of a sick stranger by a 
sympathetic squatter, is very well done indeed, 
and leads up capitally to the principal theme. 
The author is experienced in the treatment of 
material suitable for this class of adventure tale, 
and the boy who is not delighted to be the 
recipient of “ The Treasure Hunters," or a 
similar volume of the series, must be ex- 



From The Silver Blimp 

{Nelson). 


' The Silver Blimp shot up 
INTO the air.” 


ceptionally hard to please ; we doubt in fact if 
he exists. 
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Seeley, Service &' C® 

• Hoi.r’.ili-il 1705 


THE GENTLE ART OF FAKING 

PfccAUDo XOHILT. Witli many Ulus. 21/- net 

KASHMIR IN SUNLIGHT AND SHADE 

C. E. 1 YNDALV Bi'-roK, M.A Witli inanf IIIus. 12/6 net 

THE RIFT VALLEYS AND GEOLOGY OF 
EAST AFRICA Prof .1. . <iRK(;oRv,F.K.s. 

- ^ and Mups. 32/-net 

A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN sir e inkst s\to\v, u.c. M.(i , 
OXFORD Andrew LAxn. P(.tt4t>. \N itli Ulus, m iVilour 7/6 net 

A/EIV ART LIBRARY. ~ New Vol, 

** All ths Volumes in the New Art Library arA thorough In their 
teaohlngtomlnently practical In thslr manner of preeentlng it, and 
BDlendldly Illustrated.”— ;<>«•/// 

PERSPECTIVE R v.cat Cole 18/- net 

WATER COLOUR PAINTING a. w. rich. i 0 / 6 net 
OIL PAINTING s. J. Solomon, K A 10/6 net- 

MODELLING ALBERT Toft. 15/- net 

HUMAN ANATOMY Sir Alfred Krifp. 15/- net 

DRAWING JUkoi.d Si'KKi). 10/6 net 

anatomy; OF TREES k Vi( *tOoi,k. is/. nA 

FIRST AID THE amateur PHOTOGRAPHER 

NMll 11 Kosf of Chester. 
This hook is inteii led for that \ast ainiv of amateur ]ihoto^i a])hers who 
deligiit in taking tli.* in -lun', Inil dislike tlie lalioui of (leveluping it. 

' Piofu^elv illustrated 3/- net 

THINGS SEEN SERIES.- New Mol. 

THINGS SEEN IN FLORENCE 

K. (rRiKUMiN. \\ 1 th iiiSiMV lllustiations. 3 '6 net 
There are 12 othei volumes in tins senes 


ROMANCE LIBRARY. -New Vol. 

ROMANCE OF MODERN RAILWAYS 

'I'. \\. coiinr.N W itli llliistratioiib. 7/- net 

Some of the 35 other Volumes in ihis Series are : — 


ASTRONOMY il. Maci’iikrson 
CHEMISTRY Prof. Fhu.if, b'.R.S. 
MiOHANlSM A. Williams, ti A. 
ELEOTRIJITY C. R. (Mbson, K.P.S.E 
INVENTION A. Williams, R A 


THE SHIP 

Kkblk ChaTTERTON, R.N.V.R . 

PHOroORAPHY 

. f R. OIH.SON, K R S.E 

PLANT LIFE PuoF Scott Elliot 


TWYO STANDARD RECITERS 

Ea'di Vol 701) pages, 6/- net 'J Inn paiu:' edition, 7/6 md 

THE GOLDEN RECITER 

THE GOLDEN HUMOROUS RECITER 

AN ANTHOLOCV. Kr " (J ' 

THE PILGRIM’S WAY A Little ^cll]1of Hood Coniisel 

for Travellers. lU Sir A T. QLILLKR-('oucn. 5/- net 

"The vary flower of a cultivated man's reading."- < omttn, Lite. 


CiR Record 

(Established oyer 92 years) 


THE CHURCH’S OLDEST 
NEWSPAPER WITH A 
MODERN MESSAGE. :: 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS- 

Is. 9d. for 20 words and Id. for every 
additional word. 


Every Thursday, 

PRICE TWOPENCE 

Order it of your Newsagent or Railway Book- 
stall, or by post from the Publisher of The 
Tiecord, 2 & 3, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4 


The Leading 
Literary Journal 

The Times Literary Supplement is the 
best guide to contemporary English 
and Foreign Books. It contains each 
week a leading article upon some 
matter of current interest, authoritative 
reviews and criticisms of recent fiction, 
and a complete index to important new 
publications. 

Readers should make a special point of taking 
regularly The Times Literary Supplement. Its 
columns will keep them in constant touch with 
everything of interest and importance in the world 
of literature. 

Why not send a subscription now, either 
through a newsagent or direct to the Publisher 
Printing House Square, E.C»4, for the regular 
delivery of 

LITERARY 

SUPPLEMENT 

Every Thursday. Price 6d. 

Subscription Rates (Post Free, Inland 
and Abroad): 

3 months, 7s. 6d. 6 months, I5s. Od. 

7 yeor, 30s. Od. .'. 
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From The Seven Glass Gooseberries 

(Grant Richards). 


' Where is the key. 
Faithful p” 


ISLAND BORN. 

By Bessie March ant. With Illustrations by I-ko Bate.s 
5s. net. (Blackie.) 

' Miss Marchant is a great traveller - she must be! In 
past years she has told us girl-stories of Canada, Australia, 
India, New Mexico, Russia, British Columbia, Rocky 
Mountains, Persia, Tasmania, Montenegro, Vancouver, 
and so on, and now in “ Island Born " we have a story of 
Hawaii. If Miss :\Iarchant has not been to all these 
countries, then she very certainly makes us feel as if we 
had. In Island Born," Violet Greville, the heroine, 
though born in Hawaii, had been educated in England. 
She loved England and pleaded to be allowed to stay 

• longer, but her father and her young stepmother wanted her 
f back, and, alas ! by the time she reached home the beloved 

father was dead, and worse still, a cloud hung over his good 
name. A mysterious visitor to the house the night before 
Mr. Greville died. mi.ssing money and papers, and other 
inexplicable matters, quicken interest in the tale at once- - 
an interest which never flags. Everyday life and extra- 
ordinary life in those far-off regions impress the country 
very clearly upon the reader’s mind. Without intending to 

* be, the.stOry is educational ; it certainly is thrilling, myster- 
ious and fascinating from beginning to end - a happy end, 
with a lifting of the cloud and the wedding of the heroine. 

THE DOGFISH AND OTHER 
^AIRY TALES. 

By E. P. Larken. With Illustrations by M. R. Peacock. 
6s. net. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

^ When the children have tired of the old fairy tales and 
We asking for something new, try how Mr. I.arken's book 
win please. They will all be off^at once with Jack and the 
^;p^hsh (who was really a prince, in disguise) to release the 
^.Priheess Wild Rose from her s^ll, or they will overhear 
V wliich the W^ood Maidens gave to King Jasper 

Vjaad ^^cRfor the Woman at the World's End. “ Thrice 


only in liis life may a mortal seek her, and each time he may 
ask but one boon.” Mr. Larken’s stories have wonderful 
happenings and kindly endings and his people are true 
fairy folk. He knows how to create the fairy atmosphere. 
Out and in of his pages little dark faces peer at us with 
inquisitive eyes, and shrill voices faintly reach*' our ears. 
The children will love the story of Prince Ash Stick,^*'the 
little foundling, who goes through man 3^ adventures before 
he marries the Princess of his dreams. * 


THE MYSTERY OF 
SAFFRON MANOR. 

. By E. E. Cowper. (Blackie ) ^ 

Elizabeth and Anne Fortescue, the de.scend9.nts ol an 
aristocratic famih^ and owners of a line old English man- 
sion, were, for their position, desperately poor. Their 
Aunt Dulcibella, with her fading memory, and a little 
criiipled sister, were dependent on their care ; and so, when 
some one offered to rent the house furnished at fifteen 
guineas a week, much as they hated the idea of letting it, 
they did not feel justified in refusing. Then the question 
arose : What were they to do, where were they to go mean- 
wdifle ? Hotels and boarding-houses were too expensive, 
the girls had not been brought up to useful emplo^'mcut, 
and the^’^ were in a dilemma, till the little cripple sister 
suggested that they should remain at the house as servants, 
while she and the aunt lived secretly in the north wing, 
which, it had already been agreed, should be locked up. 
How the girls worked out their daring scheme, and the 
results of it, Miss Cowper describes in a thrilling and cleverly 
planned stor\’ — a stor\^ that girls will read with the keenest 
enjoyment. There arc half a dozen charming illustrations 
hy Gordon Browne, R I. 



From The Jolly Book 

(Nelson); . 
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J; M. DENT & Sons, Ltd. SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


ALDINE HOUSE, 10-13, BEDFORD 



STREET, LONDON, fV.C.2 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S An English Anthology 

Shewing the Main Stream of English Literature through Six Centuries (14th Century to 19th Century). Cr, Svo, 10/6 net 

» says ; ‘‘It is an in^xpresBible dolifjht to turn Ihesa leavtM at raiidoni— to dip here and ther^ into the treasu im of this incoin parable 

iieistaxe of the Loj^Jisi) speaking ]>u)pl's. In these thoiisiiud pages there is Hti*re for the leisure iioiirs of a liretiaie 


W. H. HUDSON 

HiS NE^ BOO K * 

A Traveller in Little Things 

Demy S\o. J0j6 net. 

Tt\\i 3forii' nq Poh! sm>b ‘‘Theie is ,i in«i.'U‘ i'l Mr Hinbon s style* and in 
Mb ecperiencea and sensibility winch awakens in his le ilci a thousand 
Blee)dua,nietnoiieH. ' 

^ An Spf). HUDSON PIUhSPh'f^TUS rontftiniitff pnrtnnt, 
brief inographual sketch, ami lull jniriicnlar< of his nciiit 
bfioks, post free on application. 

For Thoughtful Read ers 

Essays and Addresses on the 

PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

By BARON F. V(JN HHOEL IS/- net 

E^KLVN I’NhKRiiiLi. ill the fiai'ti .Wi/'x says: “Ihe fliat appearaiict: a 

new work by ilaron von Jliigel is an e\ent of first iinport.inee for hII who are 
inte'»B ed in I he affairs of the s])irif . This hook should largely Irierease 
theeiieleof hiR diseinles, and consoliibit * hi'4 position as one ol the noblest, 
sanest and most insi ii mg spirirnal TencheM of onr dn ' 


JOSEPH CONRAD 

HlS L ATEST BOOK 

Notes on Life and Letters 

Laigoc. 8vo. 9/- net. ^ 

4 eol1'(*lioii of essays in which will h* loimd. “ ( oiirnd literary, Conrsd ' 
jN*litio.Hl, c: ni/id reTiuiiiseeiiU Umii .-nl coiitro\ ei sial . . . the only tiling that 
wi.l II »t he found will he t o.iiad eit jni ntouilcs " 

^ An Spp. CONE AD PPttSPKCTUS r> staining par- 
ticulars of DE ‘ rs UN I Ft DIM E DIT TON {each (ijG net), 
and of THE EESHU E " his latest novel, on appltcation. 

A Del l ghtfuJ Present f or a Child 

THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND OF VERSE 

(latliorod liy (iKA("I'' IIHVS. With 8 coloured illustra- 
tions by (’H MILKS KniiiNsoN. 7/6 net 

Mrs Khvs has unil-‘ii\ oured to s lect poems win h embody the spirit of 
li'^e vital jiojins, full of activitv i*f hod» and mind Mid showing all huniau 
moods extent llmse of gloom > ml ilespoMdi iicy 


TEN NEW VOLUMES JUST ADDED TO 

EVERYMANS LIBRARY 


CLOTH. 2 6 net. ^ V MLi MX. 1 iTI/liVkJ JL# J X> XX/J. X\. JI LIBRARY BINDING. 3/6 net 

'I’hese new addiiions to the Library have been earefiilly seketed Inun a waiting list, a al aie of lurnnsu iiiteiest aid liteiary im|»ortaiu;e, aathe 
following list will shtiw' In evei.> ease where it has .seemed to he of eniical hervicj. the volumes aie jirovided with intradueLnins hv woll-Kiiown writeni. 

741 Gorki's Through Russia 744 Dickens's Reprinted Pieces 747 Ibsen's Peer Gynt 

®"“* 745 The Growth of Political Liberty 748 Black Beauty (llluatrated) 

In Anthn^" n **"" n*e.l n, <ln<.u„. ^ ®“®'‘ 749 Livy's History of Rome. Vol. IV 

logical Older and eoiifunmg imuh copviight 746 The Golden Trt^asury of Longer 750 Lucretius: On the Nature of 

niatlei by sm h modnii au' liois i s Unr*iy. stev.n- 1 

Bon, di! la M.ire, . II IJudBou, (Jalsw.u * iiv, etc. roems 1 hin^s 


Thiogs 


PLEASE WRITE FOR I6po. AUTUMN LIST AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF 750 EVERYMAN VOLUMES 


, AT THE 

KPAAL 

OF THE 

KING 


By J. WEEDON BIRCH 
^ Now realty, Crown 8vo, 2S6pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

^ G. Heath Robinson & J. Birch, Ltd. 

17 and 18, TOOK’S COUKT, 
ClJRSiqPOB J8TREET, E.('.4 


THE LURE OF THE HONEY BIRD 

. By J. WEEDON BIRCH 

YV7 HEN this now famous novel was originally published 
I ” I at 7s. 6dM no fewer than three editions were required 
within a month. It has now been reprinted for the first 
time in the New London Library at 2s. 6d. net. Though 
essentially a story of Love and Adventure it also deals with the 
fascinating but terrible problem of the conflict of ideas and ideals 
to be solved by a white man and woman after a childhood 
spent entirely with a black race. 

The call of the wild and of the blood, the difference in the 
point of view of savage and civilised, and the. vexed question of 
the halLcaste, are voiced as never before, "and each is linked by 
the golden strand of a man's love for a woman and a woman's 
love for a man. 

Now ready. Crown 8vo, ^56 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


’* j HIS novel is one of the greatest THE LONG 
^ ever written about the Hudson TRAVERSE 

Bay Territory. It possesses that gy PINKERTON 

indescribable charm that makes a book * 1 -i ■ 

remembered long after the reading of it is finished. 

To avenge his father and mother sent upon the Long Traverse 
— the terrible journey through the long Arctic wilderness back to 
civilisation — Bruce went North. ' 

There love came to him, and taught him a gentler law, and 
after a *'long traverse" of the spirit he found happiness. 

PENITENTIARY POST, by the same authors, is uniform 
with this volume. 

Now ready. Crown 8vo, 25% pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 
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THE BOOK OF THE GRENVILLES. 

By Henry Newbolt. 7 s. 6(1. net. (Longmans.) 

To Mr. Diarmid, scholar and mystic and occultist, 
there came a request from an American pubhsher 
to wnte a study of some illustrious family through 
many generations, showing the persiaten^ce and 
strength of the family spirit and tradition. In 
three typical modern schoolboys, who chanced to 
be his guests, ' Mr. Diarmid found very Responsive 
mediums' for his experiments.- Under the force 
of his suggestion the boys projected themselves back 
into history and found themselves taking part in 
the last fight of the Revenge. 'i'hey recaptured in 
the same way the history of the great Grenvilles 
of the seventeenth century. Sir Hevdi ^nd the 
second Sir Richard, and finally, in what** will for 
many be the most attractive part of the volume, 
they afford us a vivid sketch of the personality and 
the gallant deeds of the Grenfells of the Great War 
in whom, by common consent, was united the gal- 
lantry of their Elizabethan ancestors with the finer 
culture and huinanitarianism of a later day Sir 


From The Book of the Grenvilles 

{Lon‘:in.n?s) 


“ These Dons of Seville 

SHALL GIVE ME ROOM.*' 




From The Society of the 
Tortoise Mask 

{CaiiSell). 


•The wrist that connected 

THE GREEDY. CLAW-LIKE HAND 
WITH THE LONG BARE ARM 
WAS NEATLY ENCIRCLED BY 
THE IRON RING.” 


From A Handful of Rebels 

{Jarrolds). 

Henry New bolt’s idea was a happy one, and his 
selection of a family could hardly have been 
bettered. 

THE COPPER URN. 

By Amy Pendrey. 2 s. 6d. (S.P.C.K ) 

Here is the story-book to buy if you are 
looking for something rather more advanced than 
a baby picture book, and for something- inexpen- 
sive. “ The Copper Urn ’’ is really a capital 
tale. It relates the story of Violet and Tom, 
who ran away from their cruel stepmother. The 
kiddies went away into the country to find their 
uncle. At his farm the chilc^en discovered 
the mysterious Copper Urn. fcsidfe- it -.were 
some verses on a piece of paper, prophesying 
much harm to the person who dared to polish up 
the urn. Of course this made Tom get some 
Brasso, and try. With extraordinary results.. 
Read and see. 





A lasting pleasure 

A Qift-book reflects the taste of the giver 

The gift of one, two, or the set of these choice 
volumes reflects excellent discrimination which 
will long bo remembered by the recipient. Of 
permanent value, these books; are especially 
suitable for gifts. Literature, Architecture, 
History, Nature-Study — here is something 
for every type and taste ; books that will 
give, pleasure and inspiration. 

PHIUPS’ NEW ERA LIBRARY 

Edited by ERNEST VOUNQ, B.Sc. 

Seven Volumes, Each volume about 250 pages 
Crown Octavo. Cloth Boards, Oilt. 

THE SET OF SEVEN VOLUMES 24/6 net 

EACH VOLUME 3 6 net 


TITLES 

}it)OKLAM) 

Till'. KoMANci: or m irnixt. (///uo 

COUNTRY-SlDr: KAAIIiLhb (r^lu^ ) 

(lATIAN AYS OF LOMMFKIL y i air(-ru m , 
VVLAI/ni A XI) WORK 
KNtiLAND IN 111 R DAYS OF IM' ACli 

thf: nlw fra jx j.ducatkfx 


\\ H KING, H \ 
A1 LliN S WALKIR 
W ^ ri'RNKAl X 
Af V , A I ^ Ot’NO, 11 ''L. 
OLORGl VI i.OT (.H. M A 
LLLANQR UOORl Y, M A 
1 ^OL’SG, list. 


Write for Jullv detailed Prosprtfus o Synopsis ol eaih book 

Obtainable from all Booksellers or from the Publishers 

GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd. 

32, FLEET STREET LONDON, EC.4 


We have a splendid selec- 
tion of High Class Atlases 
especially suitable for Gifts. 
All sizes and prices from — 
2/- to 12 Guineas 

Write for Illustrated Lists 



A NEW DEPARTURE 
IN REPRINT WORK 

THE MANUL 
PROCESS ^ 

A MOST IMPORTANT 
PRINTING DISCOVERY 

NO NECESSITY TO TIE 
UP CAPITAL IN MOULDS 
AND STEREOS s 4i 4i • 

Send us the book to be reprinted, 
and Estimates will reach you 
by return of post ^ ^ ^ 

All classes of Books reprinted 
cleanly and expeditiously from 
the printed page at a price showing 
a big saving on existing costs 

PRINTING WORK CARRIED 
OUT IN ENGLAND S # 

AU enquiries to : 

THE MVSTON COMPANY 

4 . Bell Yard, Temple Bar, LONDON, W.C.2 

Ti'lfiphiHifS : IJothni'N JUt,7 


JOURNALISM 



gii.bi:kt I’K \xk \ i 

W llu Wiotc “ I’utfM 
J.u Kmui ” 


hturAr\ tdlunt .int’ (i 
jcrU'cl .MSS t»‘ll thou uwn tnlo. 


fH Tho ADC 
\Vi 1 lot’s 
Co. II so shows 
von hov\ to 
c (I ri s 1 r 11 t I 
S t () I lO s .111(1 
hov\ to s ( 1 I 
thi'in w li o M 
hmsluvl. Ills 
A thoiout;hl\ 

sound and 
oompiohonsivf* 
(ourso winch 
iiictkcsn pjric- 
tical <ipp( al to 
all w ho y)osstss 
It II lie rr I opt U 
ll'fjsr wlioso ro- 



SIACY AUMONIER 

The well Known short- 
stori writer. 


gn Whv no 
^ Voilisflf ( 


and 


not cl \ . 1)1 
' ol skilled 
spc'f I. disc'd ir.nii- 
ln^ ■" W ithcnit it \ou 
t III sr.iirol' hope- to 
in a K o i;oc>dj dins 
tr.niiini; is piovidod 
dt a iiiodoiato loo li\’ 
tho A 1> C \\ 1 itoi s 
Coin so 

^ '1 li «• III o t h o d s 
^ ol Msluu lion aic' 
ossontiallv p* At Inal 
and approaih tin- siiF- 
jei t of tonstj 111 (iini 
stfjiios and arluhs 
with an ayipiei ntuni 
of tlio a III a 1 1 u I ' s 
dllllCllltlC'. 


£60 IN PRIZES 

aji One well Known I,ondon edifoi js so 
^1 C(.»nviiire 1 of the iiionls of the' Com so 
that he offois JloU hi inonc'v piizos to 
stiidcnts tMiiolhnij cinrinf,' this vcai (pai- 
luulars sent to all who ai'pl) for the 


tree' booklet, | 

“ Wordi raft *’ 
see I X’ 1 o \v ) 

The so v.ihi- 
ahle yiri/os aie 
oflc'iod o n 1 V 
to students of 

t h t A J’. C 
\\ i 1 t e 1 ’ s 
C ou)sc“ 

dJio (.ouiso 
Is oj oii to .dl 
II a d o I s ol 
Inn Book- 
man ])lo\ I- 
ded that thoir 
woi k iiulicalCN 

siiffic lont prorniso to justify oui accepting 
Ihoin as stuclonN. 

g}| 1 he Course is 
^11 a in clue ted entirely 
by roi respondence, 
which permits of spare 
time study. Individual 
tuition IS fjivcn to every 
student. The number 
of students is limited. 
All wairk IS corrected 
and criticised by a 
praulical journalist 
w'l til in a n v vears’ 
e d 1 1 o r la 1 experience. 
Arrangements can be 
made for sec lions of 
the Course to he taken 
sep.ir.itely if desired. 

You arc invited to 
apply lor a free copy of 
‘ ‘ \V orclcraf t."*’ This is 
a little book vou will 
want to keej' In addition to full details 
ol the A B ( Writer’s Course, synopsis of 
lessons, method of instruction, fees, etc., 
if contains interesting and valuable infor-* 
ination about many modern authors of 
note Write to-da> — do not send a 
sjiec linen of work unless vou wish to and 
you will receive a copv of “ Wordcraft ’* 
hv icturn. It is well worth having. 


the CoiJise 
(Kditor 


Ccinlnhutnrs to 
niLlude 

Sir. Philip Gibbt 

lievira' of Revtewt) 

Gilbert Frankau (author of 
fVtcM ^Fiekson,” “ T h e 
St eds of Lnc haiitinent," etc. ) 

Stacy Aumonier (.'mthor of 
‘‘ The ],c)ve-a-Du( k .nic^ othei 
Slones ”) 

Elinor Mordaunt (author of 
“ '1 he Little Soul ”), 
“Sapper" (amhor of ‘‘ Bull- 
dog Driiiumond ”). 

H. de Vere Stacpoole (author 
of “ 1 he Blue Lagoon, " 
‘ Satan, itc.'. 


I he A.B.C. Writer's Course (Dept. 53), A.B.C. Correspondence 
Schools, Paternoster House, E.C.4 
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AUEII SOII*S SPLEMDID GIFT- BOOKS 

Joit out. Crown 8vo, Cloth, B/- net 
CHARMING NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN 

OLD TIME &THE BOY 

OR 

1>REHiST0RIC WONDERLAND, 

BY 

LADY BRAT, 

WITH SEVEN FULL-PACE ILLUSTRATIONS 

By Mrs. CHRISTIAN O’CONNOR-MORRIS 

Adapted Inj special permission from the 

Rev. N. Hutchinson’s “EXTINCT MONSTERS" 
and Sir A. Conan Doyle’s “THE LOST WORLD" 

* An Amusing and Fascinating Story 

A Thrilling Tale of Treasure by Donald Maclean 

THE LUCK OF « THE COLD MOIOORE *’ 

liy DONALD MACLEAN, nuthoi of “ I 111' Mnn fioin t'linliis 
Kiver, “.Ifilin .SohiIci, t*i( Ciown S\o, ( loth, 7s. €d. net. 

ScdtsiHOii - “ All enlhi all intf tale." Lic^o jmnf Coitnri - -“A caiatal 
yam, i‘levt‘rl> lohl. li is oin* of the he‘'t sloiu.s of the .sort lliat have 
appeaiv 1 tor a lonif sea.soii " Cnmt Join mi /. — ‘ One of the most iii- 
tciestiii;; ailvemiire hooks of ihi^^ veai 

NEW CATALOGUE, post free 


London : H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racouet Court, Fleet St., E.C. 


BOOIi.PLrA.nr£S are designed and engraved by 
OSBOR.N£’S, Artist-Engravers^ 

27, Eastcastle St., Oxford St., London, W. 1 
Modern Exclusive Designs. 


ni? A IVI ATTI^T^ anxious to bring their Plays 
^ ^ ^ under the imnr>ediate notice 

of West £nd Managers should communicate with 
the AKERMAN MAY AGENCY. 7 6 8, Leicester 
Place. W.C.2. *Phone: Regent 490. 

LITERARY ASPIRANTS should read 

•• HOW TO WRITE AND SELL SHORT STORIES.” 

Post Frci 2s. 6d. from 

JOSEPH BURY (liox Xi, 2S, Burlington Avenue. KEW. 


TO AUTHORS 


Messrs. DIGBY, LONG Ct Co. (Publishers of ** The Author's 
Manual ''6s. net, Ninth Edition) are prepared to consider MSS. 
in all Departments of Literature with a view to publication in 
volume form. — 16, Bouverie Street. Fleet Street. London, E.C. 


Learn to Write! 

about, where tf) ‘^i 11. Write lc»r frie bncjkU-i 


Unique postal 
what to write 


THE RECENT INSTITUTE (Dept. -93 A\ 
22. "Bedford Street. Strand. London. li'.C.2. 


R3EB3!KC,^X*Z«rX> JSRS ! 

NieW t'atiilottuc of J^iioks ill rodiucd ])ti( cs i.s lunv rcad\' j 
and inav be had mi ayi])]K'at]nii. 'J lie bonk'^ iiiLluded in j 
this are all in new emidilum as ynibhshed j 


William GlsLlslieiy, 

riookstdlers, jh;, llpali Helhoru. Ja-iidon, W C' 


FOYLE'S BOOK OFFERS. — piatoWoiK^ i .iiiu’ii <i( luM iinntrii i« i 

Nottiriijhani SonctN. 3 vol-, , now, 1^3 : Dickens W 01 Kv Vi.Uientn J ihi 22 

vols , half led call, a-> ruw. , Gautier Woik-., I’ \<ils a>. in-w'. /'■, - . English 

Edition oT the Library of French Masterpieces, u voh . 5 ’=“ ; 

Smollett Work'., chtcl bv Saintsbui \ , ilUis 1)V Ibank Kn li.irds Sii [..luncelot 
Grravcs hnie \ol ). I’oieitiiiu* I’li kio (tliri'o vob ). 1 cidinaitd ( opiit 1 atlioiii (two 
vols ), 3s 0(1 poi vol ; Meredith vt'nrks. Revised lain . lc»ii 17 veb. re'l Llolh. 
as new". / I 15s ; Modern Art (1919 ‘^cues), 4S roloured i-lates. 8 h.di-tt iies, te\t 
by Marriott and “ Tis, as new, 12s od : Midsummer Night’s Dream, 12 ilhi'.ti.i- 
tion-i in colour and 06 in black-and-white, by Hi'.ith Robin''«>n. .1- new, 8" 0.1. 
Over 1,000.000 vols. (second-hand and new), on ev»_'i \ (.oiniuahi' "Mbjei l,in stork 
Jkioks SI lit on appiov.iJ 

W. & G. FOYLE. LTD., 121 /S. CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


Five Guineas 


for 300‘word Essay on 
new Novel. Write to 
WALFORD CROSS. 74, Thornhill Road. Hands- 
worth, Birmingham, for post«free particulars. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. of all Rinds intelli- 

^ ^ gently 6 carefully typed. Expert Shorthand 
Typists by hour, day or weeR. Ailsa Typewriting 
Offices, 3. Rudge Row, E.C.4 (Tel. City 616). 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 

^ ^ carefully typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. 
Highest testimonials. — Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 
Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon ParR, S.W.19. 


ESTABLISHED 1817 

R. CLAY & SONS, 

PRINTERS 

BLACKFRIARS HOUSE, NEW BRIDGE ST., E.C.4 

AND BUNGAY, SUFFOLK 

Make a Special Feature of the Printing of 

Art, Medical, Scientific Books, etc. 


Amongst numerous Books of that nature they have 
recently printed they would mention the following : 

For JOHN LANE 

The Life and Work of John Zoffany, R.A. 
Limited to 500 copies 

The Russian Ballet in Western Europe. Limited 
to 500 copies 

Jurgen. Limited to 3,000 copies 

The Headswoman. By Kenneth Grahame 

A Christmas Mystery. By W. J. Locke 

Days and Nights of Shekar 

Spanish Galicia 

A Painter in F^alesline 

Three Travellers in North Africa 

For W. HEINEMANN 

Memories of my Dead Life. By George Moore 
Works of Fiona Macleod 
Rackham’s Ingoldsby Legends 
,, Rip Van Winkle 

,, Sleeping Beauty 

,, Ciiderella And others 

Hills of Ruel 

Reynard the Fox. Large paper edition 
The Beggar’s Opera 
Sport in Wildest Britain 
Max Beerbohm’s A Survey 

Medical and Scientific 

For Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

Gaskell’s Involuntary Nervous System 
Macbeth’s Organic Chemistry 
Blount’s Cement 
Whitby's Plantation Rubber 
Clayton’s Margarine 

For Messrs. HEINEMANN 

Bland-Sutton’s Selected Essays 
Bland-Sutton & Giles’s Diseases of Women 
Beattie & Dickson’s Pathology 

For THE OXFORD MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS 

Daw’s Orthopaedic Effects of Gunshot Wounds 
Tweedy’s Practical Obstetrics 
Riviere’s Early Diagnosis of Tubercle 
D’Arcy- Power's Practitioner’s Surgery (3 vols.) 
Browning 6c Watson’s Venereal Diseases 
Head’s Studies in Neurology (2 vols.) 

Kidd’s Common Infections of the Kidneys, etc. 
Bradby’s Psycho-Analysis and its Place in Life 
,, Logic of the Unconscious Mind 


Telephone - - CITY 445 
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From The Legends of King Arthur ** Came forth twelve 

and his Knights damsels and saluted 

{Warne). King Arthur by his 

NAME." 

SNUFFLES 
FOR 
SHORT. 

By CHRISTIt^E (HArNDLEH 
Illustrated by Honor Apple ion 
7s. 6d. net. (Xisbel ) 

Marmaduke Roderick Suftield \'avasuur had been 
brought up by a fussy great-aunt ; lie had curly 
hair, and wore pretty clothes, and he really was 
rather a mollycoddle, as Gwen Martyn declared. But 
that was before the boys next door took him 111 hand, 
and tried to turn him into a real boy. Mdrmaduke, 
or Snuffles, as they nicknamed him, had always been 
a bit ashamed of being pampered, but he hadn't 
dreamt of rebelling, and it was a hard task breaking 
away from old customs and winning his membership 
to the Society for the Abolition of Smugs. It isn’t 
often a boy tries to get a licking and can’t, yet that 
\yas the disconcerting situation Snuffles found himself 
in, for his election depended on his getting a licking, 
and he couldn’t manage to get one, try as he would. 

Eventually, however, he became one of the spunkiest 
* of the society's numerous spunky members, as Miss 
Oiaundler recounts in that happy manner which 
endears her books to so many children . Miss Chaiind- 
.ier knows what boys and girls want, and gives it to 
^them with a sure touch. The drawings by Miss 
Appleton, including a lovely coloured frontispiece, are 
perfectly irresistible. 


PUCK’SHIBROOM. 

By E. Gordon Browne. 

Illustrated by Kathleen I. Nixon. 

6s. (Harrap.) 

Children, this is a real fairy story, a godd fong one 
too, with lots of adventure in it ! We can’t describe 
the plot to you now, it would take much too long, but 
in the pages of this fascinating book you hear how 
George Henry came into the world, and what Puck and 
the fairies thought about it. How George was invited 
to a fairy party. About his visit to the Land of Dreams. 
About Alexander the dog, who could really talk (for 
barking is talking). About a dragon and a witch and a 
tower which came to life. About the path that* was like 
the letter S, and the giant with an umbrella. * And an 
enchanted princess, a castle on a glass hill, and a magic 
password are not forgotten. At the end of it all Puck 
(you know Puck, don’t you stood up on a tall thistle, 
ami said, “ George Henry is a wonder-child I said he 
was. and so be is His great-great-great-grand mother, 
vou know, was cpiite half a fairy !” 


WHAT HAPPENED THEN? 

J3y \\'. M I.EITS. 

(Wells t'.ardner ) 

Fortunate will be the young lady wIk^ finds tins storv- 
book bv her side on Christmas morning, lor it is exactly 
tlie right sort to charm every girl’s heart It begins 
with a jolly episode concerning a tortoise left in a 
waiting-room, a breathless rush across jdatforins to 
rescue him, and the missing of a tniin in consequence ; 
this leads to the first adventure Others, just as gootl, 
follow ; and perhaps the one entitled “ 'bhe Black Baby 
and the V.C.” (what a stimulating eha]'>tiT-hcading !) is 
the t^est ol all Pamela is an original character, and 
we congratulate her creator on a cle\ er and very pretty 
group of stories, all about Pam and lu'r fnends, which 
will delight every reader. 



From Snuffles for Short ' He turned all the taps ©«.” 

(Nisbet). 
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THE TWO FORM CAPTAINS. 

By Elsie Oxenham. 5s. (Chambers.) 

Althoug^h this is j\Iiss Oxenham's twenty-first book, it 
is singularly fresh, and unlike the stereotyped school 
story. She puts her school out in Switzerland in a 
beautiful valley. The boys’ building stands on one side, 
the girls’ on the other, and so great is the success of the 
establishment that tliere are also boarding-houses for 
scholars in ^the village. To one of these, hitherto in- 
habited only by boys, comes clever, cheery, independent 
Anastasia-- known eis “ Tasy.” It is cpiite interesting 
to hear of all the pupils of various nationalities at the 
school ; of the trips up to high Platz, where so many 
of the parents an* trying to get o\ er lung tr(.y.d.de. A 
joyous tale, royalh' loaded with adventun^ and whole- 
some fun 

THE CHILD’S COMPANION. 


The ninety-eighth volume of tlu'^ clieerful and iu> 
jiretentious little magazine I'liose wlio cannot bring 
much money out of their Christmas jiurses for their 
niirserv' present will do well to take* note ol this inex- 
pensive book, for they will lind in it all that a kiddie 
really likes an exciting serial (“ 'I'lu' League of Daring 
Dec(ls '■), fair> tale>, ch.it^ .ibout nalnre, and clever 
and catchv x erses 




I 


From The Old Order 

(Oxjord University Press) 


THE OLD ORDER 


By Hvlion Cleaver With 3 lllustratif>ns 
(one in colour' bv (' lx. Brock. ().s net 
(Milford } 

There is no end. one supposes, to the telling 
of school stories, but broadly speaking all ol 
them fall into tliree categories. There is a story 
of virtuous energy, 111 which- — wath more t)r less 
admiration in accoi dance wdth his temperament 
— the reader follow ^ the career of one of those 
prodigies w^ho start bx being mildly bullied and 
end as captain of the school in games and, as 
an afterthought, a Balliol scholar ; there is the 
story of Hcarmless Naughtiness, in which the bad 
boy of the school, alter a series of futile 
escapades, sax^es the senior prefect from ex- 
pulsion on a charge of betting, scrajies the last 
place in the fifteen and scores the winning try in 
the last minute of the big match of the year , 
and there is the story of Keal School life. One 
has little hesitation in placing ” The Old Order ” 
in the third — and infinitely rarest -class. Mr. 
Hylton Cleaver is not abox^e making use of some 
of the cliches of situation of the writers of storms’ 
.in the first tw^o categories. But he writes so 
gracefully, he tells his story so interestingly and 
so well that, while he is reading it, no reader 
will wish for anything different. It is an ex- 
cellent tale — just as likely to be appreciated by 
his father as by the boy to whom you give it. 

, And it contains a really glorious account of a 
cricket match ! 





\ 


From Two Form Captains 
(Chambers), 


' Here you are—catch 1 ' 
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take advantage crF tKis ^pace -to ex^tend 
a^Vlilctide Cfr^e^ling to all ouit- Olient^, and 
to WtsH ttiem Prosperity intHe Oom'tng 

"Veai~, during wtii'cH period our ever-ready 
STervicejS -will remain at tKeir' disrpos'at • 


arc comparatively 'f^ew ^Ho 
Viave not -found, -the past year a 
-very frying business pTtasc, and. 
a severe test to business acumen; 
and in expressing our wish. -for the 
^NewYear we realise that "Prosperity 
is only achieved by combined efforts 
and. sincerity of endeavour 
'therefore , we do not merely work for 
our clients, but with them-,tnaking 
their interests our own. ^ ^ ^ 
1922 will find. US giving our best 
as in the past. ^ ^ ^ xjr sA 



OurPrize Poster design was d.escribed 
as ‘ perfect,’ an.d.this is the standard 
we aim. at in all our worlc-Por the 
PUBEl S HETt • PRINTER. • ADVERTISER 


BUSINESS ARTS STUDIO 
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or of the cricket match that was just saved by the rescue 
of Teddy, who had been locked in the gymnasium by his 
enemies, or of the scene on the cliff where Teddy scores 
heavily once again, or of the cup supper at the close of the 
book, where we leave Teddy as captain of cricket at Slapton, 



without a thrill of pleasure. And it is a compliment to tlif‘ 
author which many readers, old and young, will ]iay, to 
wonder where next we shall meet the admirable Teddy, 
and in what lieUls he will next win our praise ior his 
great deeds and his coolness in emergencies. 


From The Fourth Form “With a desperate 
Detectives effort Joan touched 

(Ntsbcl) THE BAR A MOMENT 

BEFORE HER RIVAI." 

THE FOURTH FORM 
DETECTIVES. 

By Christine Chaundi.er (Xisbet ) 

A gold bracelet, a moonstone brooch, and 
a schoolmistress's engagement ring all vanished 
from St. Margaret’s College, and Joan and 
Audrey, two girls of the Fourth horm, tried 
their hand at being detectives. They had 
very elaborate plans — one was to go into the 
town {out of bounds), and get some heptagraph 
ink, with which to smear various coins which 
should be lefJ“ about. If taken they would 
stain the fingers of the thief with an indelible 
mark. Things went wrong of course ; Audrey 
dropped her school hat-band in the street ; 
the ink trap didn’t succeed, as two orderly 
prefects snatched up the coins In the end 
a wonderful thing happened, Joan discovered 
the whole of the missing things in a jackda^\^’s 
nest. Lightly and gaily told, in modern 
schoolgirlese. 


TEDDY LESTER IN 
THE FIFTH. 

, By J OHN Finnemore. 6s. (Chambers ) 

School stories arc the best of all stories, 
when written by a sympathetic hand, for they 
, are full of the joy of life and can be read by 
old boys (and girls, if we may ever call them 
^ " old ”) as well as by the juniors. “ Teddy 
Lester " is a capital yarn, with plenty of 
excitement, and the characters of the various 
boys at Slapton School — the familiar scene 
^'of Teddy’s previous adventures — are well 
differentiated. No one will be able to read 
of the fight between the hero and ''' Foxy,** 



Front Teddy Lester in the Fifth ' Hk just got his hand to 

{Chambers) 
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• Pope, Sheila K. Braine, 
Lilian 4 IJplmes — any 
full list would occupy 
too much space, but 
these are sufficient to 
indicate its quality. 
It is a large and de- 
lightful b 11 d g e t ol 
stories, poems and 
pictures — especiall y 
pictures — that will be 
rapturously welcomed 
wherever there are 
children. 

WEIRD 

ISLANDS. 

By Jean de Boss- 

cnfeRE. I is. 6d. 

('Chapman iSr Hall.) 

Nobody but an 
artist could have 
written this quaint 
and delightfully 
amusing book, for the 
story is told as much 
by the drawings as 
by the text — the first 
do not merely illus- 
trate the last, but 
work with it to tell 
certain details that 
without them would 
remain untold. It is 
a tale of how Bing 
and Peter, Flute, 
Melinda, Cod, the 
Carpenter and others — 
ten in all — after meet- 
ing in the Cireen Park 
— set forth in search of 
adventure and trusting 
in the Bine Boat, an 
astonishing airplane, 
and a submarine, and 
after perilous voyages 
arrive in succession at 
a -variety of strange 
islands — the Island of 
the Long Women, of 
the Marionettes, the 
Silent Island, the 
Builder’s Island — the 
queerest, oddest, most 
astonishing islands 
containing the most 
unexpected and fasci- 
nating people anybody 
. ever visited even in 
dreams. It is a lively 
and engaging fantasy, 
happily imagined and 
happily carried out in 
. «-4>ictiires and written 
^ords, and the wild 
adventures and bizarre, 
irresponsible humour of 

• it all wiil keep readers 
of all ages unflaggingly 
^ entertained ffbm be- 
ginning to end. An 
altogether uncommon 
Christmas book and 
] an uncommonly enjoy- 
able one. 



From Daring Deeds of Polar An Addition to the 

Explorers {Seeley, Service) Explorers* provisions. 



From Birdland Stories The Guillemot makes 

(R,T,S.) NO REST. 


LOYAL 
TO THE 
SCHOOL. 

By Anctela Brazil. 

With Illustrations. 

6s. net. fBlAkie.) 

Miss Tatham, the 
head mistress of King- 
field High School, 
attended an educa- 
tional conference dur- 
lier holiday, and came 
back bristling with 
new ideas. The result 
was that at tfie begin- 
ning of the folloudng 
term the Kingfield 
girls were astonished 
and delighted to find 
that their school had 
wakened up, that there 
were to be thrilling 
innovations and oppor- 
tunities for self-expres- 
sion and the indulgence 
of individual tastes. 
The heroine of this 
.s c h o c) 1 story 1 s 
Lesbia Ferrars, who 
lived with her kindly 
s t e ]) b r o t h c r, Paul 
Hilton, and his wife 
and three little chil- 
dren ; and I-esbia had 
an emotional nature 
and a thin skin. The'^e 
tw'o drawbacks led 
her into scrajics ami 
unnecessary suffering. 
Some mischievous 
overheard, chant e 
words, for ms tame, 
set p o o r L e s b 1 a 
thinking that her step- 
broth i‘r s kindness was 
grudged, and she felt 
that when she took 
her small stepnephew 
and nieces for a walk, 
she was acting as a 
downtrodden nurse and 
enduring servi t u d e. 
At school too she met 
with the ups and 
downs that such a 
nature would bring. 
Lesbia, however, 
po.ssessed some com- 
mon sense as well as a 
thin skin, and she liad 
a loyal heart and some 
courageous unselfish- 
ness, and these helped 
her through in the 
long run. The new 
classes proved that she 
was a genuine arti.st, 
and we leave our loyal 
young friend with a 
very bright prospect 
before her. The tale 
of Lesbia's ** ups and 
downs ” makes in- 
teresting and amusing 
reading. 
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(AmeHcan) 



Published in the United States by GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


THE DQDKMAN appreciates the privilege of offering to 
the readers of this magazine an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the new currents in American literature. As 
the only purely critical and literary journal published in the 
United States, THE BOOKMAN, occupies a unique position. To 
Americans it gives beyond any other magazine in the United 
States the literary news of England. To Englishmen it offers 
an informed and interesting survey of the world of books in 
the United States. Today as never before England and 
America are alive to a deepening intellectual ssmipathy and it 
is fitting that each know the thought of the other as expressed 
in the best books on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Each month THEBQDKMAN contains six or eight leading 
articles on topics of special interest and its list of contributors 
numbers many well-known writers, such as Arnold Bennett, 
Frank Swinnerton, Hugh Walpole, Joseph Conrad, J. C. 
Squire, Max Beerbohm, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, among British 
writers; and Irvin Cobb, Joseph Hergesheimer, J. G. Huneker, 
Amy Lowell, Brander Matthews, James Lane Allen and Henry 
van Dyke among American authors. 

While always maintaining critical standards in its estimates 
of new books, THEBQDKMAN. has no sympathy with dull y 
reviews. Its effort is always to make the criticism as / 
stimulating and enjoyable as possible for its own sake. 

In every issue THE BOOKMAN prints a list of the six 
books most in demand at the public libraries, six j '' 


for fiction, six for non-fiction : the most reliable 
and impartial record of its kind. j 






A most amusing feature is the Complaint 
Department, where authors, editors and 
plain folk give vent to their pet aversions, 

A 

The Gossip Shop, one of the pleasant-^r/^^?^®' 
est and most informal features of y / / 

THE BOOKMAN, is a literary bazaar X / . 

filled with chat about authors ^ ^ 

and books the world over. 
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From A Dog of the Wilds Hands up. there i 

{Oxford Univcrstty Press). 



^fom The Third Officer ' She was a light cruiser 

{Blackie). OF about 4.000 tons." 


THE THIRD OFFICER. 

By Percy F. Westerman. 6s. (131ackie ) 

The art, surely, of writing boys’ books, is of contriving 
just that extra adventure on the top of all the rest. When 
the .situation is tense— rto make it intolerable ! Tliis art 
Mr. Westerman enjoys to tlie full. The fate of the passen- 
gers and crew of the S.S. DonihrisUc was indeed ghastly. 
They were approximately five hundred miles north-west of 
the Sandwich Isles when they caught sight ot the horrible 
pirate ship whfch signalled “ Heave to instantly, or 1 will 
fire into you.” ” 'I'hey’re not bluejackets, they’re Chinks,” 
exclaimed the alarmed J'lrst Ofliccr, and so it proved. 
I'licre was a battle and the crew, after a most gallant 
struggle, was forced to surrender '1 hey jirotectcd their 
fair girl passenger by dressing her 111 ‘^ailor’.s clothes, but 



From Island Born “ The lava is coming over the 

{Blackie). EDGE OF THE CRATER." 


what a complication it made wluui tJiey arrived in iheir 
])nson-laiid ! A really capital ]dot, admirably worked out. 

A DOG OF THE WILDS. 

By Geokc.e S Surrey. W'ltli 3 Illustiatioiis (oiu‘ in (‘oloiir) 
by John De Walton, h W A ()s int (Milfoici ) 

Hugh Chester, a young Knghshinan, is prospecting for 
gold in A’orth-West Canada and becaimes the owner of a 
much-abiLsed ” husky,” which has been shot and left ffir 
dead by the villain of the piece, Dan ^IcSweeney. Chester 
IS interested in the dog from juirely humanitarian motives 
at first but he is soon informed that it has a reputation 
among the Indians of Keewatin and is known by them as 
the Luck Bnnger. When it disappears, therefore, under 
suspicious circumstances Chester decides to try to find it 
— which necessitates a journey into Keewatin in winter 
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From Loyal to the School “ This wont do at alu' 

{Blackie). MUTTERED Kitty. 



, ^Prom Sea Scouts Abroad The OsmucT. 

{Blackie). 


and the discovery that McSweeney is also on the trail. It 
is unnecessary to follow Mr. Surrey's plot to its thrilling 
denouement ; it is sufficient merely to say that, in spite of 
certain improbabilities, it ts a genuine thriller and that 
it is remarkably well told and well writteA. Although 
apparently designed for children in their teens, it \Mill make 
an equally strong appeal to any adult who likes his fiction 
rather highly flavoured. 

SEA SCOUTS ABROAD. 

By Percy F. Westerman. Illustrated by Charles 
Pears. 5s. net. (Blackie ) 

Lieutenant Westerman has already a long list of boys' 
books to his credit, and he is probably in the happy position 
of requiring neither introduction nor commendafion. He 


() 

f ; 

( 

l . 




From The Mystery of Saffron " There was nothinq- 

Manor no pearls i ’* 

{Blackie ) . 

* d 

has already told the story of how the ist Milford Sea 
Scouts came by their motor-boat, The Olivette. In the 
present volume he describes, with his wonted raciness and 
technical knowledge, a holiday expedition of the Scouts 
when they took The Olivette over to France. Those who 
imagine that such a journey was too short to be exciting 
underestimate the Milford Sea Scout, whose daily good 
deed was rewarded by an almost hourly adventure. Thus, 
for example, before they started their boat was seized by 
burglars. The Scouts were enabled to do a good deedjto 
Scotland Yard by returning the valuable loot and a photo- 
graphic record of the burglars' finger-prints. \\'hen other 
things failed the machinery inevitably broke, requiring, 
but not overtaxing, the Scouts' resourcefulness. This is 
. a book that ought to popularise a good movement. It will 
gratify those who are in it, and will move to envy those 
who are without. 
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THE 

EMPIRE 

ANNUAL 

FOR 

BOYS. 


Volume XU I (K.T S ) 

This is the book we should advise you to purchase 
for that nephew of yours at boarding school. He 
is certain to find much to his taste within these 
crimson covers, be he eleven years old, or lifteen. 
We have nothing but high praise for the work 
here ; the short stones are first class — notably 
“ A Change of Labels,*' an exciting yarn ot a 
chase for a heron's egg, and the disco vej‘y of a 
mysterious pistol. “ Uncle John’s Magic Films,” 
which title speaks for itself, is also sjilendid. 
I'hrown in among the fiction are one or two 
extremely interesting articles Father and mother 
wall probably be found in the holidays with the 
book in their hands, reading all about ^Mr Uassett 
Digby's adventurous journey on the IMongohan 
frontier to see the Lamas, or about the Bishop of 
the Mackenzie River district and his experiences 
” A Talk About Aerial Navigation of tlic f uture ” 
is worth reading. In it w^e hear that Fgypt ranks 
as the “ Clapham Junction of the air.” Good 
luck to this sound and admirable volume. It is full 
of amusement for boys of all ages, and contains 
much that is instructive as well as entertaining 
In the matter of books, boys are much more 
efficiently provided for now than when their fathers 
were young, and no book more thoroughly will 
provide for all tastes than this. 




(Cassell). 


From The Empire Annual for Boys 
(i?.r.S.) 


How THEY PLMYfe.U CriICKa r WHEN 

Georqe the Third was KiNa 


THE 

HOUSE 

ABOVE 

THE 

TREES. 

By Ethel Cook Eliot. 7s 6d. net. 

(Thornton Butterworth ) 

” Don't cry. If you can keep the tears 
out of your eyes, you may see something 
splendid.” That was the thought that 
came to Hepatica when the rich little 
cliildren playing in the orchard jeered at 
her and teased her and would not let her 
join in their games. For Hepatica was a 
” charity ” child and washed Mrs. Home's 
dishes. She turned away, forcing back her 
tears, and then she really did see sometliing 
splendid. She saw a Wind Creature and 
followed it into the fotest and “ went 
around the edge of the light ” and “ stood 
not just within the forest but within the 
within of the forest." After that she 
encountered the Tree Mother and was taken 
to the wonderful house above the trees, 
and met with all sorts of beautiful adven- 
tures. The book is full of quaint fancies 
and picturesque ideas that will captivate 
the imaginations of the kiddies that read 
it ; and Miss Anne Anderson's illustrations, 
if not always in drawing, make up for that 
deficiency by a very graceful line and 
exquisite colouring. 
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From No Man’s Island ” Ze tower p No. it is 

(Oxford University Press), ruin, fall to pieces." 

NO MAN’S ISLAND. 

By Herbert Strang. 6s. (Humphrey Milford.) 
Countless lads look forward to a new Clmstmas tale from 
the pen of Mr. Strang ; he is the modem Henty, and in 
his latest volume, " No Man’s Island," his pleasant vivacity 
and real powers of invention have not failed. He draws 
a very realistic picture of a lonely island, a deserted cottage. 


a curious face in the shadows, and strange footmarks, but 
we are not going to sketch the complicated plot here. 
Suffice it to say it is cleverly imagined and rounded off by 
a masterly hand. We quote only one paragraph, to whet 
the appetite : " 'Rogers, my friend, I want yo^r help,' 

said Warrender. ... * Those foreigners are forging 
Treasury notes in Mr. Pratt’s tower. They have Mr. Rratt 
himself a prisoner there. . . . My chums have got in, 
and are holding the place against them. . . . With your 
help we’ll coll5,r the whole gang. . . " 




(Blackie), 




CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
WILLY AND NILLY. 

By Phyllis Morris. Illustrated by 

Hilda Cowbam. 7s. 6d. 

(The Bodley Head.) 

A joyous book for little children, 
being the wonderful adventures of 
those happy twins, Willy and Nilly, 
at six years old. They did have a 
glorious time of it ! They determined 
to see what happened where the 
moving staircase on the Underground 
slid out of sight at the top, and they 
did find out, too ! It was one day 
when their governess (who was not 
so bad) Vent oft shopping, and f/iey 
went to Oxford Circus station. They 
just didn't get off at the platform, 
and there was a terrific bang, and 
they rolled over and over, and then 
there came one surprise after 
another. A wood, a tiny river, and 
a tiny boat, all made of silver 
with a yellow sail." There appeared 
as well a Teddy Bear, a sailor doll, 
and a jolly ir/ermaid. Gay, bubbling 
over with quaint ideas, this book 
will be much loved. And what a 
help it is to have Hilda Cowham’s 
dainty, intriguing, most modern and 
exquisite pictures ! Willy and Nilly 
have delicious clothes. 

THE CHILD’S BOOK 
OF FRANCE. 

By Sidney Dark. ios. 6d. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

The old method of teaching history 
was to give " principal events and dates 



From The Adventures of Willy and Nilly 

{John Lane) 


Penelope beoan to turn 

PALER AND PALER, AND HER 
SHAPE BEOAN TO GO. 




From The Child’s Book of France Richelieu at La Rochelle. 

{Chapman c-j- Mali) 


of their occurrence," and very little 
" story " ; and when the whole history 
of a nation had to be compressed^between 
the covers of a school lesson-book it is 
difficult to see what else could be done. 
A more modem and human [method 
will in time prevail, where the story is 
made interesting and even exciting. 
This is the way chosen by Mr. Dark in his 
account, written for children, of the 
French country and nation. The wiiole 
book reads as though a kindly, wise 
teacher were talking to a child, and one 
only needs to glance through the 
" letter " to his readers which forms a 
preface, to realise how excellently the 
author has caught the right note, how 
greatly he desires that his work shall 
emphasise the futility of wars and the 
value of living in friendliness with our 
neighbours. Lucidity and a straightfor- 
ward narrative style are characteristic of 
every chapter, and the concluding 
chapter, entitled " The Truth about 
France," is one of the most well-con- 
sidered and fair statements of , the 
differences and resemblances between 
French and English customs, and 
between the two peoples, that we have 
ever seen. Naturally, in such a book, 
the recent war must have a place, and 
here again Mr. Dark is successful in 
summarising very clearly the chief 
events as they affected France in a 
well-balanced little presentment of the 
general situation. The sixteen full-page 
pictures, illustrating important episodes 
in French history, are chosen well, and 
we cannot imagine that any ordinary 
child, at a stage when history enters 
into the educative scheme, will 
fail to respond to the care and 
charm with which this book has been 
prepared. 




CHILDREN’S 

BOOKS 


THE PATH 
OF GLORY. 

By Sir Edward 

Parrott. With 

IllusIffAtions. 

5s. net. (Nelson.) 

The late Sir 
Edward Parrott 
was a skilled writer 
for boys, for whom 
he had already 
written a popular 
“ Children’s Story 
of the War.” In 
this new volume, 
“The Path of 
Glory,” he gave 
himself, with the 
collaboration of Mr. 
A. O. Cooke, what 
must have been a 
signal pleasure in 
picking out typical 
and memorable 
deeds of gallantry 
performed in the 



From The Path of Glory The return of H.M.S. Vindictive. 

' {Nelson). 


great war. Mo.st 

of the heroes whose stories are told in tins book were science a pleasure to young minds eager for knowledge but 


awarded in life, or after death, the highest and proudest nort yet ready for the serious textbook stage. In this aim 


badge of valour — the Victoria Cross. The 


range of the book is splendidly wide ; it covers 
all branches of the services ; it docs not forget 
the magnificent work of our Indian comrades , 
it pays the well - deserved compliment of 
inclusion to our various allies ; and as a 
crowning instance of its catholicity the book 
concludes with a chapter on our dumb friends 
at the front. The volume is well illustrated 
and ver}'’ attractively jiroduced, and it is 
written with a gusto and enthusiasm that 
deserves to win for it many friends. 


THE BUTTERFLIES DAY. 

By W. H. Koebel. 7s. 6d. 

(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Mr. Koebel as a writer for children is new 
to us, but he certainly deserves a success in 
this siihere equal to his laurels in less flowery 
fields ; for this is a very charming little book, 
with exactly the right delicate humour which 
a child will appreciate. The idea is happ3^ 
too ; we have first an amusing conversation 
between various caterpillars, some of whom 
“don't want to be butterflies”; then come 
dialogues between birds and insects, and the 
advent of the butterflies follows. Excellent 
fun comes on many pages, and the problem 
for some small readers, we imagine, will be 
whether the author was once a butterfly 
himself ; and if not, where he obtained such 
delightfully intimate knowledge of their ways. 
They will be convinced, at any rate, against 
all probability, that he must have listened 
very attentively to the talk of the tiny winged 
fairies of the garden, and they will thank him 
unanimously for being clever enough to 
translate it and record it so well. The five 
colour plates and fifty drawings by Hilda T. 
I^liller are valuable additions to the text and, 
in their way, are just as hvely. We ought 
to mention that this is one of the “ Royal 
Road Library,” designed to convey facts in 
a manner directly opposed to the Gradgnnd 
method; to make the study of nature and 



From The Butterflies* Day 
( T honiton Butterworth ) . 


" A LITTLE BOY WAS CHASING A 
MARBLED WHITE.” 
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i t .succeeds 
admirably, 
and,- after 
bedtime, we 
believe the 
grown -ups 
will capture 
it for a sur- 
repti tiou s 
hour. 


THE 

FRIEND 

OF 

LITTLE 

CHIL- 

DREN. 

By Rev. J. 

Sinclair 

Stevenson. 

(Blackwell.) 

The story 
of Jthe life of 
Christ is here 
told in per- 
fectly easy 
language 
for the 
better un- 
derstand ing 

0 f younger 
readers, and 
is illustrated 
withcoloured 
plates by 
William 
Hole, R.S.A.. 
R. E. , and 
many draw- 
ings in ex- 
cellent taste 
by C. T. 
i^ightingale. 
As the Lord 
Bishop of 
Liverpool 
says in his 
foreword, 
the author 
has insight, 
imagination, 
and sym- 
pathetic 
knowledge ; 
he knows 
the East 
well, and thus 

1 8 specially 
’^quipped, to 
write such 
a bpok. It 
is a volume 
that should 

hearty i^l- 
p o m e in 
^many homes 
for the sim- 
plicity and 
l^fciarm with 
J^hich it 
‘ presents* the 
Pible story. 



From King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table 

{Raphael Tuck), 


' Sir Palomides was baptisedl" 



ALL , 

ABOUT 

PETS. 

•T dVd i”n 
stories b y 
Lilian 
Cask. 
Illustrated 
by 

Ba R B A R A 
Briggs and 
S A V l L E 
LtJMLEY. 
(Harrap.) 

This is the 
very book we 
have been 
waiting for.^ 
Miss Cask 
has woven 
into a fresh, 
bright, 
natural 
story all 
^ sorts of facts 
and hints 
about ani- 
mals, which 
every little 
boy or girl 
who keeps 
a pet will 
value. First, 
there is a 
jolly des- 
cription o f 
Dandy, a 
little white 
dog. Says 
the gardener 
to Geoff, the 
proud little 
master — “ A 
six months 
old puppy 
must have 
three meals 
a day ; when 
he gets a bit 
older two will 
be a plenty. 

. . . Good 
plain suet- 
pudding is 
the very 
thing fot 
him ; spec- 
ially wdi e n I 
he's a-grow- 
ing.‘' Then 
there is the 
tale of the 
Black Queen, 
a puss - cat 
" Even if you 
want her 
chiefly as a 
mouser you 
must see she 
has plenty to 
eat. The 
best hun- 
ters are cats 
that a r 

thorough&M" 

wen 
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COLOUR WORK, 

— /Ae Aesi: o/ Ah e Engraver. 

It is of little "avail to pay high prices to the artist if his 
work is to he spoilt in reproduction. Yet this is what^only 
too frequently happens. The tnaking of two- and three-colour 
process blocks is highly skilled work. It is the highest branch 
of the Engraver’s Art. 

We have specialised in Colour Work for many years and 
have a staff of skilled and experienced craftsmen, with every 
modem appliance to enable them to turn out the best work. 

ARC Process Blocks give facsimile results — the finest 
nuances of shade and tint being reproduced with faithful 
exactness and precision. 

Whilst we always advise our clients, in our own interest, 
not to “rush” colour work, we can when necessary give quick 
delivery without lowering the standard of our work. . 

We handle all classes of Block making — ^Line, Tone, and 
Combination ; Mechanical Tints a speciality. Prompt Delivery 
and Good Service always assured. 

®®ARC 

ENGRAVING CO. LTD. 

4 & 6 , Farringdon Avenue, 

LON DON, E.C.4. 

. *i}re£epAcai^ <^eCsgr»mr > 

HOLBORM 6044 *EN CRAVE DAB, 

Ca Lines) LONOOW" 

at’ 

WIMBLEDON, PARIS fr % 
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GROUT 

ENGR^MNG 

COMPANY 

LTD. 

DESIGNERS ILLUSTRATORS 
AND ENGRAVERS 
BV' AL1_ RROCESSE-S. 


CHIEF OFFICES WORKS > 

7 BRIDEWELL PLACE 
LONDON E C- 

Telephone;- 6762 CITY 
Telegrams - (jROE>«iRAco^LfcfcT)i,oNDON. 



COLOR WORKS 

college road 

BROMLETKENT 

Telephone 1013 BROmley 
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W. ROWLANDSON 

• 

CO. LTD. Paper Contractors 



/ IVE *\ 

f HOLD STOCKS OF *\ 

/ White Art \ 

f \ 

I Tinted Art 

I Super Calender and 
j M.F. Printings 

I Writings Tints 

\ Covers Browns 

M.G. Posters • 

V etc. etc. ^ 


I 

I 
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SEND YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR 
LOWEST MARKF.T PRICES 


4 S^ PAUL’S CHURCHYARD 


Telephone • 

C E N I It A L 
6024-5 


LONDON 

EC.4. 


Telegrams : 
•‘ROWI.ANDSON 
CENT, LONDON” 


Ji# 
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Special .Note Proprietors we are privi- 

leged to announce that 

to Publishers 

THE BOOKMAN 


The present Number is printed on our be^ quality IMITATION 
ART, and we feel sure that after a close examination you will 
agree that we aie justified in saying it is the best procurable, 
combining as it does the special printing qualities, shade and finish 
of^ a real ART PAPER : a desideratum hitherto unattainable. 
GOOD S’l'OCKS AVAILABLE, in all the usual sizes and weights. 


We also hold stocks of 

B RUCE’S EXTRA BULKY 
FEATHERWEIGHT 

which is acknowledged by all the leading 
book printers fo be the best. ©.We are of 
opinion that if a book is worth publishing 
at all, it is worth doing well, and it is 
high time that all productions were restored 
to their old standard of excellence. Only 
BRUCE’S paper can give the required result. 
STOCKED IN 

Quad Crown - 60. 70, 80, 90, 100, 110, 120 lb. 
Quad Demy - - - - 80, 90, 100, 120 lb. 

Double Royal ----- 50, 60 lb. 

Double Cap - - - - - - - 60 lb. 

516 sheets 


Quad Crown 
Quad Demy - 
Double Royal 
Double Cap - 


iVE STOCK BRITISH TAPER ONLY 

Sena your requtretnents to 

W. ROWLANDSON CO. E" 

Book Paper Specialists 

4 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C.4 


Telephone CENTRAL 6024-5 


Telegrams 'ROWLANDSON, CENT, LONDON” 
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' TELEPHONE-NeS. 
. CLERKENWELL 2040 
KINGSBURY 24 


EUNDO 


NEVETT BOOKBINDING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


WHOLESALE BOOKBINDERS 
IN LEATHER AND CLOTH 

ESTIMATES AND SAMPLES 
SUBMITTED FREE OF CHARGE 

SPECIAL DESIGNS DRAWN ‘ 

BY OUR OWN ARTIST 


LONDON 

. t'- , - , _ . . ' 

60, 62, 64, IRONMONGER ROW, E.C.i 
COLINDALE, HENDON, N.W.9 

REGISTER]® OFFICES 

V, ^ , 

Tower Royal, E.C.4,. 


ORROCK & SON, 

Bookbinders, 

VICTORIA STREET, 

. EDINBURGH . 

TEILG, GRAMS “ORROCK, EDINBURGH. “ 
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T N eacp High - class Printing Establishment to-day the 


Head Office : 
e 

^ standard rate of wages is recognised. Therefore the 

London 

53, ^VICTORIA 

price of a “job” is much the same all over the country. 

Office : 

STREET, 

The factors which now decide the placing of orders are : 

187. FLEET 

LIVERPOOL. 

STREET, 

And at Prescot 

(a) Expert Workmanship 

LONDON, E.C 


. (b) Up'tO'Date Machinery 

.. « . 


Our Machinery is Modern, and our Elquipment cannot 
be bettered. 

Our Staff comprises all that is l^t in the Printing 
world. They are specialists in every department of Printing. 
They *' think** and give you of their best, and take a pria6 
in their work. They are prompt and efficient. 

No matter whether your is a handbili or a 

miliion edition of a book, we give the same "indU 
vidual attention to your work* , 

C. TINLING & CO., LTD. 

Printer* who gl'vo' SerTice. 
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